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ITKAM^DAGUBBQKOTTPE^LIGRTKI^O   COIfDCCTORS— TDK   8AFBTY    LAMP— ^LKCTRO-PLATIKS    ARO 
GlU>IMO— TBB  BLBCTRIO   TBLBOBAPO. 


Each  succeeding  age  and  generation 
leaves  behind  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  stands  out  in  relief  upon  its  an- 
nals, and  is  associated  with  it  for  ever 
in  the  memory  of  posterity.  One  is 
signalised  for  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der, another  for  that  of  printing ;  one  is 
rendered  memorable  by  the  revival  of 
letters,  another  by  the  reformation  of 
religion  ;  one  epoch  is  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  discoveries  of  Newton, 
another  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon, 
If  we  are  asked  by  what  characteristic 
the  present  age  will  be  marked  in  the 
records  of  our  successors,  we  answer, 
by  the  miracles  which  have  been 
wrought  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
powers  of  the  material  world  to  the 
uses  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
respect  no  former  epoch  can  ap- 
proach to  competition  with  the  pre- 
sent. 

Although  the  credit  of  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine  must  be  conceded 
to  the  generation  which  preceded  us, 
its  improvement  and  its  most  impor- 
tant applications  are  unquestionably 
due  to  our  contemporaries.  So  little 
was  the  immortal  Watt  himself  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  latent  powers  of 
that  machine,  that  he  declared,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Corn- 
wall, on  ascertaining  that  a  weight  of 
twenty-seven  millions  of  pounds  had 
been  raised  one  foot  high  by  the 
combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coals  under 
one  of  bis  boilers,  that  the  ne  plus 
uUra  was  attained,  and  that  the  power 
of  steam  could  no  further  go.  Never- 
theless the  Patriarch  of  the  steam- 
engine  lived  to  see  forty  millions  of 
pounds  raised  the  same  height  by  the 
lAloe  quantity  of  fuel.  Had  he  sur- 
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vived  only  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  seen  even  this  performance  dou- 
bled, and  still  more  recently  it  has, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  been 
increased  in  a  threefold  ratio. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  mere  elevation  of 
mineral  substances  from  the  crust  of 
the  globe,  nor  in  the  drainage  of  the 
vast  subterranean  regions  which  have 
^become  the  theatre  of  such  extensive 
operations   of  industry  and  art,  that 
steam  has  wrought  its  greatest  miracles. 
By  its  agency  coal  is  made  to  minister 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  to  the 
uses    of   society.      Coals  are    by    it 
taught  to  spin,  weave,  dye,  print,  and 
dress  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  and  other 
cloths  ;  to  make  paper,  and  print  books 
on  it  when  made ;    to   convert   corn 
into  flour  ;  to  press  oil  from  the  ollve» 
and  wine  from  the  grape ;  to  draw  up 
metal  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
to  pound  and  smelt  it,  to  melt  and 
mould  it ;  to  forge  it ;  to  roll  it,  and 
to  fashion  it  into  every  form  that  the 
most  wayward  caprice  can  desire.    Do 
we  traverse  the  deep  ? — they  lend  wings 
to  the  ship,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
natural  opponents,  the  winds  and  the 
tides.     Does  the  wind-bound  ship  de- 
sire to  get  out  of  port  to  start  on 
her  voyage  ? — steam  throws  its  arms 
round  her,  and  places  her  on  the  open 
sea.    Do  we  traverse  the  land?— steam 
is  harnessed  to  our   chariot,  and  we 
outstrip  the  flight  of  the  swiftest  bird, 
and  equal  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

It  results,  from  the  oflicial  returns 
of  the  Cornish  authorities,  that  as 
much  power  is  there  obtained  from  a 
bushel  of  coals,  as  is  equivalent  to 
an  average  day's  work  of  an  hundred 
stage-coach  horses. 
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The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  stands 
upon  a  base  measuring  seven  hundred 
feet  each  waji  and  is  five  hundred  feet 
high.  According  to  Herodotus,  its 
construction  employed  an  hundred 
thousand  labourers  for  twenty  years. 
Now  we  know  that  the  materials  of 
this  structure  might  be  raised  from 
the  ground  to  their  present  position  by 
the  combustion  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  of  coals. 

The  Menai  Bridge  consists  of  about 
two  thousand  tons  of  iron^  and  its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  water  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its 
entire  mass  might  be  lifted  from  the 
level  of  the  water  to  its  present  posi- 
tion by  the  combustion  of  four  bushels 
of  coal  I 

Marvellous  as  the  uses  are  to  which 
heat  has  been  rendered  subservient, 
those  which  have  been  obtained  from 
light  are  not  less  so.  Ready-made 
fiame  is  fabricated  in  vast  establish- 
mentSy  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  transmitted  in  subter- 
ranean pipes  through  the  streets  and 
buildings  which  it  is  desired  to  illumi- 
nate. It  is  supplied,  according  to  in- 
dividual wants,  in  measured  quantity ; 
and  at  every  door  an  automaton  is 
stationed,  by  whom  a  faithful  register 
is  kept  of  the  quantity  of  flame  sup- 
plied from  hour  to  hour  1 

It  resulted  from  scientific  re- 
searches on  the  properties  of  solar 
light,  that  certain  metallic  prepara- 
tions were  affected  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner by  being  exposed  to  various  degrees 
of  light  and  shade.  This  hint  was 
not  lost.  An  individual,  whose  name 
has  since  become  memorable,  M. 
Daguerre,  thought  that  as  engraving 
consisted  of  nothing  but  the  represen- 
tation of  objects  by  means  of  incisions 
on  a  metallic  plate,  corresponding  to 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  object  re- 
presented— and  as  these  same  lights 
add  shades  were  shown  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  to  produce  on 
metals  specific  effects,  in  the  exact 
proportion  of  their  intensities — there 
could  be  no  reason  why  the  objects  to 
be  represented  should  not  be  made  to 
engrave  themselves  on  plates  properly 
prepared !  1  Hence  arose  the  beauti- 
ful art  now  become  so  universally 
useful,  and  called  after  its  inventor — 

DAGUEaaOTYPE. 

The  object  of  which  it  is  desired  to 
produce  a  representation,  is  placed  be- 


fore an  optical  instrument,  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar  as  the  camera- 
obscura.  An  exact  representation  of 
it,  on  a  scale  reduced  in  any  required 
proportion,  is  thus  formed  upon  a  plate 
of  ground  glass,  so  that  it  may  be 
viewed  by  the  operator,  who  can  thus 
adjust  the  instrument  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  an  exact  picture  of  it. 
If  it  be  desired  to  make  a  portrait,  the 
effect  of  the  posture  of  the  sitter  can 
thus  be  seen,  and  the  most  favourable 
position  ascertained  before  the  process 
is  commenced. 

When  these  arrangements  have  been 
made,  the  plate  of  ground  glass,  on 
which  the  picture  was  previously  form- 
ed, is  withdrawn,  and  the  metallic  plate, 
on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  engraved, 
is  substituted  for  it.  This  latter  being 
placed  in  the  groove  from  which  the 
plate  of  ground  glass  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  picture  will  be  formed 
upon  it  with  the  same  degree  of  preci- 
sion, and  in  exactly  the  same  position 
in  which  it  was  previously  seen  on  the 
plate  of  ground  glass. 

When  the  light  is  favourable,  four  or 
five  seconds  are  sufficient  to  complete 
the  process.  According  as  it  is  less  in- 
tense, the  necessary  time  may  be  greater, 
but  never  should  exceed  a  minute.  In 
general,  the  shorter  the  time  in  which 
a  picture  is  made,  the  more  perfect  the 
picture  will  be,  especially  if  it  be  a 
portrait,  because  the  defects  of  the 
representation  most  commonly  arise 
from  the  object  represented,  or  some 
part  of  it,  having  shifted  its  position 
during  the  process.  In  that  case,  the 
picture  presents  the  object  as  though 
it  were  seen  through  a  mist.  The 
best  portraits  we  have  ever  seen  pro- 
duced by  this  art  have  been  completed 
in  four  seconds ! 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  what  we 
have  here  said,  that  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible,  in  any  case,  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  representation  of  the 
eyes  in  a  portrait,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  abstaining  from  winking.  It 
happens,  however,  that  winking  being 
a  change  of  position  which  is  only  con- 
tinued fur  an  inappreciable  instant  of 
time,  the  eye  vtsuming  its  position 
immediately,  is  almost  the  only  move- 
ment incidental  to  a  sitter  which  does 
not  affect  the  precision  of  the  portrait; 
unless,  indeed,  the  action  of  winking 
were  to  be  continued  in  rapid  succession, 
which,  in  practice,  almost  never  occurs. 
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One  of  the  defects  of  Daguerreotype, 
as  applied  to  portridture»  arises  from 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  en- 
tire  person  of  the  sitter  at  once  into 
focus.  To  render  this  possible,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  every  part  of 
the  person  of  the  sitter  bhould  be  at 
precisely  the  same  distance  from  the 
lens  of  the  camera  obscura,  a  condition 
which  obviously  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
It  happens,  consequently,  that  those 
parts  of  the  person  of  the  sitter  which 
are  nearest  to  the  lens,  will  be  repre- 
sented on  a  scale  a  little  greater  than 
those  parts  which  are  most  distant; 
and  if  the  instrument  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  bring  the  nearer  parts  into  very 
exact  focus,  the  more  distant  parts 
will  be  proportionally  out  of  focus. 

These  defects  cannot  be  removed, 
hut  may  be  so  much  mitigated  as  to  be 
imperceptible.  By  using  larger  lenses, 
the  camera  can  be  placed  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sitter,  without 
inconveniently  diminbhing  the  size  of 
the  pictuif.  Vj  this  expedient,  the 
diffeience  between  the  distances  of 
different  points  of  the  sitter  from  the 
lens,  will  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  whole  distance,  that  the  amount  of 
distortion  arising  from  the  cause  just 
mentioned  may  be  rendered  quite  im- 
perceptible. Large  lenses,  however, 
when  good  in  quality,  are  expensive  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  more  extensively- 
employed  practitioners  in  this  business 
that  can  afford  to  use  them. 

The  magnitude  of  these  pictures 
will,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  lens.  We  have 
seen,  lately,  groups  executed  by  a 
Parisian  artist,  on  plates  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  inches  square.* 

The  agency  of  light  and  shade  has 
been  success&lly  used,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  produce  pictures  on  paper, 
glass,  wood,  and  other  substances, 
chemically  prepared,  so  as  to  be  more 
or  less  impressed  with  some  dark  co- 
lour. The  representations  obtained 
in  this  manner  have  not,  however,  the 
precision  and  distinctness  which  are  so 
universally  characteristic  of  the  Da- 
guerreotype process. 

Attempts  have  been  recently  made, 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  remove 
the  metallic  or  leaden  hue  which  has 


been  found  disagreeable  in  Daguerre- 
otype portraits.  This  is  effected  by 
colouring  them  by  means  of  dry  co- 
lours rubbed  into  the  incisions  made 
by  the  action  of  the  light.  These 
coloured  Daguerreotypes,  though  more 
open  to  objection  on  artistical  grounds, 
are,  nevertheless,  decidedly  (opular, 
when  judiciously  executed. 

Artists,  and  especially  miniature- 
painters,  are  naturally  opposed  to 
Daguerreotype.  No  miniature,  how- 
ever, will,  so  far  as  relates  t»  mere 
resemblance,  bear  comparison  to  a 
Daguerreotype.  The  artist  can  soften 
down  defects,  and  present  the  sitter 
under  the  most  favourable  aspect. 
The  sun,  however,  is  no  flatterer,  and. 
gives  the  lineaments  as  they  exist,  with 
the  most  inexorable  fidelity,  and  the 
most  cruel  precision. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  known  that  some 
of  the  most  eminent  portrait-painters — 
those  whose  productions  have  raised 
them  above  petty  feelings — do  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  Daguerreo- 
types, where  well-executed  represen* 
tations  of  that  kind  are  obtamable ; 
and  they  see  in  this  no  more  degpra- 
dation  of  their  art,  than  a  sculptor 
finds  in  using  a  cast  of  the  subject 
which  his  chisel  is  about  to  reproduce. 

But  of  all  the  gifts  which  Science 
has  presented  to  Art  in  these  latter 
days,  the  most  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent are  those  in  which  the  agency  of 
electricity  has  been  evoked. 

From  the  moment  electric  pheno- 
mena attracted  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world,  the  means  of  apply- 
ing them  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
life  were  eagerly  sought  for.  Although 
such  applications  had  not  yet  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  fully  as 
they  have  since  done,  it  so  happened 
that,  in  this  department  of  physics,  a 
volunteer  had  enlisted  in  the  army  of 
science,  the  characteristic  of  whose 
genius  was  eminently  practical,  and 
soon  achieved,  by  his  discoveries,  an 
eminence  to  which  the  world  has  since 
offered  universal  homage.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  a  member  of  a  literary 
society  in  Philadelphia,  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  the  then  recent  dis- 
covery, the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden 
Jar,  which  at  that  time  astonished  all 


*  The  most  successful  practitioner  in  Daguerreotype  now  in  Paris  is  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  an 
American. 
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Earope.  From  that  moment  the 
views  of  Franklin  were  bent  on  the 
discoTerv  of  some  useful  purpose  to 
which  these  discoveries  could  be  ap- 
plied. Cui  bono  f  was  a  question  never 
absent  from  his  thoughts.  After  hav- 
ing made  some  of  those  great  dis- 
coveries which  have  since  formed  the 
basis  of  electrical  science,  and  have 
surrounded  his  name  with  unfading 
lustre,  he  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  bis  usual  plajful  manner,  his 
disappointment  at  not  being  yet  able  to 
find  any  application  of  the  science  be- 
neficial to  mankind :— . 

•  "  Chagrined  a  little,"  he  wrote,  "  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  produce  nothing 
in  the  way  of  use  to  mankind  ;  and  the  hot 
weather  coming  on,  when  electrical  experi- 
ments are  not  so  agreeable,  it  is  proposed  to 
put  an  end  to  them  for  the  season,  some- 
what humorously,  in  a  party  of  pleasure,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.*  Spirits,  at  the 
same  time,  are  to  be  fired  by  a  spark  sent 
from  side  to  side,  through  the  river,  without 
any  other  conductor  than  the  water ;  an  ex- 
periment which  we  some  tune  since  per- 
fbrmed  to  the  amazement  of  many.f  A 
turkey  is  to  be  killed  for  dinner  by  the  elec- 
trical shock,  and  roasted  by  the  electrical 
jack,  X  before  a  fire  kindled  by  the  electrical 
bottle  "  (since  known  as  the  Leyden  phial), 
**  when  the  healths  of  all  the  famous  elec- 
tricians in  England,  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany,  are  to  be  drunk  in  electrified 
bumpers,  under  the  discharge  of  guns  from 
the  electrical  battery."§ 

Although  the  application  of  the  great 
principles  of  science  to  the  practical 
uses  of  life  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated, it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
carry  this  enthusiasm  for  the  useful  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  exclude  a  just  ad- 
miration for  those  high  abstract  laws, 
the  discovery  of  which  had  conferred 
lustre  on  the  names  of  our  greatest 
philosophers,  and  on  none  more  justly 
than  that  of  Franklin  himself.  It 
must  be  admitted^  however,  that  this 


craving  after  utility  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  and  may 
even  be  regarded  as  having  been  car- 
ried almost  to  a  fault.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  by  a  contemporary 
writer — 

"  That  although  the  application  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  and  the  phenomena  of 
nature  to  the  uses  of  civilised  life  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  great  incentives  to  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  yet  it  is  assuredly  a  great  error  to  re- 
gard that  either  as  the  only  or  the  principal 
motive  to  such  inquiries.  There  is  in  the 
perception  of  truth  itself — in  the  contempla- 
tion of  connected  propositions,  leading  by  the 
mere  operation  of  the  intellectual  faciUties, 
exercised  on  individual  physical  facts,  to  the 
development  of  those  great  general  laws  by 
which  the  universe  is  maintained — an  exalted 
pleasure,  compared  with  which  the  mere 
attainment  of  convenience  and  utility  in  the 
economy  of  life  is  poor  and  mean.  There  is 
a  nobleness  in  the  power  which  the  natural 
philosopher  derives  from  the  discovery  of 
these  laws,  of  raising  the  curtain  of  futurity 
and  displaying  the  decrees  of  nature,  so  fsr 
as  they  aikct  the  physical  universe  for  count- 
less ages  to  come,  wliich  is  independent  of, 
and  above  all,  utility.  While,  however,  we 
thus  claim  for  truth  and  knowledge  all  the 
consideration  to  which,  on  their  own  account, 
they  are  entitled,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood 
as  disparaging  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  who  have  drawn  from  them 
those  benefits  which  so  much  tend  to  [the 
well-being  of  man.  When  we  express  the 
enjoyment  which  arises  from  the  b^uty  and 
fragrance  of  the  flower,  we  do  not  the  leas 
prize  the  honey  which  is  extracted  from  it, 
or  the  medicinal  virtues  which  it  yields. 
That  Franklin  was  accessible  to  such  feelings, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  expresses 
himself  throughout  his  writings,  in  regard 
to  natural  phenomena,  abundantly  proves. 
Nevertheless,  useful  application  was  un- 
doubtedly ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ; 
and  he  probably  never  witnessed  a  physical 
ttiXiiy  or  considered  for  a  moment  any  law  of 
nature,  without  inwardly  proposing  to  him- 
self the  question,  *  In  what  way  can  this  be 
made  beneficial  in  the  economy  of  life.' "  U 

After  studying  the  properties    of 


*  A  picturesque  river  which  washes  the  Western  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  val- 
ley of  which  it  is  tlie  custom  of  the  citizens  to  make  pic-nic  parties.  In  the  summer  months, 
the  temperature  at  Philadelphia  is  so  high  as  to  banish  to  the  watering-places  all  who  are 
not  abolutely  tied  to  the  town  by  the  exigencies  of  their  business. 

f  This  experiment  has  been  recently  reproduced  in  the  investigations  connected  with  the 
electric  telegraph,  but  without  giving  credit  to  Franklin  as  its  or^nal  author. 

X  It  will  be  seen  by  this  hint  that  the  idea  of  applying  electricity,  as  a  moving  power, 
had  already  occurred  to  Franklin. 

]  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  210.    Boston:  1887. 
I  "Lardner  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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Lightning  Conductors — Safety  Lamp* 


roetal't,  in  virtue  of  which  electricity 
runs  along  them  in  preference  to  other 
substances,  and  discovering  the  pro- 
perty of  points  to  attract  the  electric 
fluid,  Franklin  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  discovery  of  conductors,  or  **  light- 
ning-rods," for  the  protection  of 
buildings.  '*  If  these  things  be  so," 
wrote  he — 

"May  not  the  knowledge  of  this  power 
of  points  l>e  of  use  to  mankind  in  preserving 
houses,  churches,  ships,  &c.,  from  the  stroke 
of  hghtning,  by  directing  us  to  fix  on  the 
highest  points  of  those  edifices  upright  rods 
of  iron  made  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  gilt  (at 
the  points)  to  prevent  rusting ;  and  from  the 
foot  of  those  rods  a  wire  down  the  outside  of 
the  builduig  into  the  ground,  or  down  round 
one  of  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  and  down  her 
side  till  it  reaches  the  water  ?  Would  not 
these  pointed  rods  probably  draw  the  electric 
fire  out  of  a  cloud  before  it  came  nigh 
enough  to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from 
that  most  sudden  and  terrible  mischief.*'* 

It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  after 
this  Franklin  established  his  theory  by 
the  celebrated  experiment  of  the  kite, 
by  which  he  literally  drained  a  cloud 
of  its  lightning ;  but  what  is  not  so 
well  known  is,  that  when  the  paper 
written  by  Franklin,  explaining  his 
project  of  constructing  lightning-con- 
ductors for  the  protection  of  buildings, 
was  soon  afterwards  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  peals  of  laughter,  and  was 
voted  so  absurd  as  to  be  deemed  un- 
worthy of  being  printed  in  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions."  It  wom,  how 
ever,  printed  by  an  independent  pub- 
lisher, and  has  attained,  as  is  well 
known,  a  world-wide  celebrity. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  same 
members  or  the  Royal  Society  who 
laughed  at  Franklin's  project,  were 
called  upon  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  conductors  upon  the  royal  pa- 
lace, when,  to  gratify  the  royal  spleen 
against  the  rebellious  philosopher  of 
the  revolted  colonies,  they  rejected  the 
pointed  conductors  recommended  by 
Franklin,  and  actually  caused  hluut 
conductors  to  be  placed  on  the  palace. 
Franklin,  who  held  the  office  of  Ame- 
rican Minister  in  London  (the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  being 
then  recently  acknowledged),  on  hear- 


ing this,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in 
Philadelphia : — 

"The  king's  changing  his  pointed  con- 
ductors for  blunt  ones  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  me.  If  I  bad  a  wish  about 
them  it  would  be  that  he  wouU  reject  them 
altogether  as  ineffectual.  For  it  is  only  since 
he  tbouglit  himself  and  his  family  safe  from 
tlie  thunder  of  heaven  that  he  has  dared  to 
use  his  own  thunder  in  destroying  his  inno- 
cent subjects.**! 

Art  often  presses  into  its  service  the 
discoveries  of  Science,  but  it  sometimes 
provokes  them.  Art  surveys  the  fruit 
of  the  toil  of  the  philosopher,  and  se- 
lects such  as  suits  her  purposes ;  but 
sometimes,  not  finding  what  is  suitable 
to  her  wants,  she  makes  an  appeal  to 
Science,  whose  votaries  direct  their 
researches  accordingly  towards  the 
desired  object,  and  rarely  fail  to  attain 
them. 

One  of  the  most  signal  examples  of 
the  successful  issue  of  such  an  appeal 
presents  itself  in  the  safety-lamp. 

The  same  gas  which  is  used  for  the 
purposes  of  illumination  of  our  cities  and 
towns  (and  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
obtained  from  coals  by  the  process  of 
baking  in  close  retorts)  is  often  spon- 
taneously developed  in  the  seams  of 
coal  which  form  the  mines,  and  collects 
in  large  quantities  in  the  galleries  and 
workings  where  the  coal-miners  are 
employed.  When  this  gas  is  mingled 
with  common  air,  in  a  certain  definite 

{)roportion,  the  moisture  becomes  high- 
y  explosive,  and  frequently  catastro- 
phes, attended  with  frightful  loss  of  life, 
occurred  in  consequence  of  this  in  the 
mines.  The  prevalence  of  this  evil  at 
length  became  so  great,  that  govern- 
ment called  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  to  the  subject,  and  the  late  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  engaged  in  a  series 
of  experimental  researches  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  some  efficient  pro- 
tection for  the  miner,  the  result  of 
which  was,  the  now  celebrated  safety- 
lamp. 

Davy  first  directed  his  inquiries  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  fiame. 
What  is  fiame  ?  was  a  question  which 
seems  until  then  never  to  have  been 
answered  or  even  asked. 

All  known  bodies,  when  heated  to  a 


•  "Franklin's  Works,'*  vol.  v.  p.  235.    Boston : 
t  "  Frankliu*s  Woris^'  vol  v.  p.  227. 
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certain  intensity,  become  luminous. 
Thus  iron,  when  its  temperature  is 
elevated  first,  gives  a  dull  red  light, 
lirhich  becomes  more  and  more  white 
as  the  temperature  is  increased,  until 
at  length  it  becomes  as  white  as  the 
sun.  Davy  showed  that  gaseous  sub' 
stances  are  not  exempt  from  this  law, 
and  that  flame  is  nothing  more  than 
gas  rendered  whxie  hot. 

He  further  showed  that  if  the  gas 
thus  rendered  white  hot  be  cooled,  it 
will  cease  to  be  luminous  in  the  same 
manner,  and  from  the  same  cause  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  red  hot  poker 
plunged  in  water. 

He  shewed  that  the  eas  which  forms 
flame  may  be  cooled  by  putting  it  in 
contact  with  any  substance,  such  as 
metal,  which,  being  a  good  conductor, 
would  deprive  it  ofso  much  of  its  calo- 
ric that  it  must  cease  to  be  luminous. 

Thus,  if  a  piece  of  wire  net-work, 
with  meshes  sufficiently  close»  be  held 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  flame  will  not 
pass  through  the  meshes.  The  wire 
will  become  red  hot,  but  no  flame  will 
appear  above  it. 

It  is  not,  in  this  case,  that  the  gas 
which  forms  the  flame  does  not  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire,  but  in 
doing  so,  it  gives  up  so  much  of  its 
heat  to  the  metal,  that  when  it  escapes 
from  the  meshes  above  the  wire,  it  is 
no  longer  hot  enough  to  be  luminous. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  the  re- 
searches which  he  was  called  to  make, 
discovered  this  important  fact,  which 
enabled  him  to  explain  the  nature  and 
properties  of  flame ;  and  having  so  dis- 
covered it,  he  did  not  fail  promptly  to 
apply  it  to  the  solution  of  the  practical 
problem  with  which  he  had  to  grapple. 

This  problem  was  to  enable  the 
minor  to  walk,  lamp  in  hand,  through 
an  atmosphere  of  high  explosive  gas, 
without  the  possibility  of  producing 
explosion.  It  was,  as  though  he  were 
required  to  thrust  a  blazing  torch 
through  a  mass  of  gunpowder  without 
ejther  extinguishing  the  flambeau  or 
igniting  the  powder ;  with  this  diflfer- 
ence,  however,  that  the  gaseous  at- 
mosphere to  which  the  miner  was  often^ 
exposed  was  infinitely  more  explosive 
than  gunpowder. 

The  instrument  by  which  he  accom- 
plished this  was  as  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  as  for  its  perfect  eflBciency. 
A  common  lantern,  containing  a  lamp 


or  candle,  instead  of  being  as  usual 
enclosed  by  glass  or  horn,  was  enclosed 
by  wire  gauze  of  that  degree  of  fine- 
ness in  its  meshes  which  experiment 
had  proved  to  be  impervious  to  flame. 
When  such  a  lantern  was  carried  into 
an  atmosphere  of  explosive  gas,  the 
external  atmosphere  would  enter  freely 
through  the  wire  gauze,  and  would 
burn  quietly  within  the  lantern  ;  but 
the  meshes  which  thus  permitted  the 
cold  gas  to  enter,  forbid  the  white-hot 
gas  within  to  escape  without  parting 
with  so  much  of  its  heat  in  the  transit 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  character  and 
properties  of  flame  ;  so  that,  although  it 
passed  into  the  external  explosive  at- 
mosphere, it  was  no  longer  in  a  condi- 
tion to  inflame  it. 

The  lamp  thus  serves  a  double  pur- 
purpose  :  it  is  at  once  a  protection 
and  a  warning.  It  protects,  because 
the  flame  within  cannot  ignite  the  gas 
outside  the  lantern.  It  warns,  because 
the  miner,  seeing  the  gas  burning  within 
the  lantern,  is  informed  that  he  is  en- 
veloped by  an  explosive  atmosphere, 
and  takes  measures  accordingly  to  ven- 
tilate the  gallery,  and  meanwhile  to 
prevent  unguarded  lights  from  entering 
it. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tri- 
umphantly successful  than  this  investi- 
gation of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Some 
philosophers  have  the  good  fortune  to 
arrive  at  great  scientinc  discoveries  in 
the  pro&ecution  of  those  researches 
to  which  the  course  of  their  labours 
leads  them.  Some  are  so  happy  as  to 
make  inventions  of  high  importance  in 
the  arts,  when  such  applications  are 
suggested  by  the  laws  which  govern 
the  phenomena  that  have  arisen  in 
their  experimental  resea^hes.  But 
we  cannot  remember  any  other  instance 
in  which  an  object  of  research  being 
proposed  to  an  experiment^  philoso- 
pher,  foreign  to  his  habitual  inquiries, 
having  no  associations  with  thbse  trains 
of  thought  in  which  his  mind  has  been 
previously  involved,  he  has  prosecuted 
the  inquiry  so  as  to  arrive  not  only  at 
the  development  of  a  natural  law  of  the 
highest  order,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
innumerable  consequences  of  great  ge- 
neral importance  in  physics,  but  has  at 
the  same  time  realised  an  invention  of 
such  immense  utility  as  to  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  art,  and  to  be- 
come the  means  of  saving  countless 
numbers  of  human  lives. 
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As  wire-gauze  drains  flame  of  its 
danger  in  the  safetj-Iamp,  it  drains 
air  of  its  poison  by  another  felicitous 
application  of  a  physical  principle  in 
the  case  of  the  needle-grinder's  mask. 
In  that  department  of  industry,  the 
health  of  the  artisan  was  impaired,  and 
the  duration  of  his  life  abridged,  by 
respiring  continually,  while  at  work,  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  steel- 
dust.  A  mask  was  invented  composed 
of  a  gauze  formed  of  magnetised  wire, 
through  which  the  artisan  was  to 
breathe.  The  air,  in  passing  from  the 
external  atmosphere  to  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  loft  all  the  steel-dust  which  it 
held  in  suspension  on  the  wire  of  the 
mask,  from  which,  from  time  to  time, 
it  was  wiped  off  as  it  accumulated. 

Electrici  ty  has  proved  a  fertile  source 
of  benefits  conferred  on  Art  by  Science. 
When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed 
through  a  fluid  which  holds  in  solution 
any  substance  which  has  the  property 
of  being  attracted  by  one  of  the  poles 
of  the  battery,  such  substance  will 
desert  the  fluid,  and  collect  upon  any 
object,  being  a  conductor,  which  may 
be  used  to  form  the  attracting-pole. 

This  fact  has  been  already  variously 
applied  in  the  arts,  and  in  no  case  with 
greater  felicity  and  success  than  in 
the  process  of  gilding  and  silvering  the 
ba.Her  metals. 

The  process  of  electro -gilding  or 
plating,  which  now  forms  so  important 
a  department  of  industrial  art,  is  easily 
described. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  be  required  to 
gild  an  object  formed  of  silver,  copper, 
or  any  inferior  metal.  The  object, 
being  first  fabricated  in  the  form  it  is 
destined  to  have,  is  submerged  in  a 
fluid  which  holds  gold  in  solution.  It 
is  then  put  in  connexion  with  the 
attracting  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
while  the  solution  of  gold  is  put  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  pole.  The  gal- 
vanic current  thus  passing  through  the 
solution,  will  decompose  it,  and  the 
gold  will  attach  itself  to  the  metallic 
object,  which  in  a  few  seconds  will  be 
sensibly  gilt. 

Any  quantity  of  gold  which  may  be 
desired  can  thus  be  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  object.  This  is  accom- 
plished merely  by  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  in  the  solu- 
tion. Thus  the  gilding  may  be  regu- 
lated with  the  utmost  precision,  and 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  has  been 


deposited  over  the  object  to  be  gilt 
may  always  be  known  with  perfect  ex- 
actitude. 

An  object  may  be  silvered  in  some 
parts  and  gilt  in  others,  by  a  very  sim- 
ple expedient.  Let  the  parts  intended 
to  be  gilt  be  coated  with  some  non- 
conducting substance  not  affected  by 
the  solution  of  silver,  and  let  the  object 
be  then  immersed  in  the  solution,  and 
put  in  connexion  with  the  galvanic 
battery  as  alread  v  described.  The  parts 
not  coated  will  then  be  plated.  Let 
the  parts  thus  plated  be  now  coated 
with  a  non-conducting  substance  not 
affected  by  the  solution  of  gold,  the 
coating  previously  applied  being  re- 
moved, and  let  the  object  be  immersed 
in  the  solution  of  gohl,  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  battery,  the  parts  not 
coated  will  be  gilt. 

The  result  of  the  two  operations 
will  be,  that  the  object  will  be  plated 
on  some  parts  and  gilt  on  others. 

In  this  manner,  beautiful  effects  are 
produced  on  vessels  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  which  are  adorned  with 
various  designs  expressed  by  such  com- 
binations of  plating  and  gilding. 

But  of  all  the  applications  of  electric 
agency  to  the  uses  of  life,  that  which 
is  transcendently  the  most  admirable  in 
its  effects,  and  the  most  important  in 
its  consequences,  is  the  electric  tele- 
graph. No  force  of  habit,  however 
long  continued,  no  degree  of  fami- 
liarity can  efface  the  sense  of  wonder 
which  the  effects  of  this  most  marvel- 
lous application  of  science  excites.  If 
any  sanguine  and  far-seeing  votary  of 
science  had  ventured  thirty  years  ago 
to  prognosticate  the  events  which  are 
now  daily  and  hourly  witnessed  in  the 
Central  Electric  Telegraph  Office, 
Lothbury,  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  Paris,  or  in  the  Telegraphic 
Bureau  at  New  York,  he  would  have 
been  pronounced  insane  by  every  sober- 
minded  and  calmly-judging  person. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  we, 
being  in  Paris,  entered  the  Tele- 
graphic Office,  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  Ru&  Crenelle  St. 
Germain.  There  we  found  ourselves 
in^a  room  about  twenty  feet  square, 
in'  the  presence  of  some  half-dozen 
persons  seated  at  desks,  employed  in 
transmitting  to,  and  receiving  from 
various  distant  points  of  France,  des- 
patches. Being  invited,  we  dictated 
a  message,  consisting  of  about  forty 
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words,  addressed  to  one  of  the  clerks 
at  the  railway-station  at  Valenciennes, 
a  distance  of  an  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  miles  from  Paris.  This  mes- 
sage was  transmitted  in  two  minutes 
and  an  half.  An  interval  of  about  five 
minutes  elapsed,  during  which,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  the  clerk  to  whom 
the  message  was  addressed  was  sent 
for.  At  the  expiration  of  this  inter- 
val the  telegraph  began  to  express 
the  answer,  which,  consisting  of  about 
thirty-five  words,  was  delivered  and 
written  out  by  the  agent  at  the  desk, 
in  my  presence,  in  two  minutes.  Thus, 
forty  words  were  sent  an  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  miles,  and  thirty-five  words 
returned  from  the  same  distance,  in 
the  short  space  of  four  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds. 

But  surprising  as  this  was,  we  soon 
afterwards  witnessed,  in  the  same 
room,  a  still  more  marvellous  per- 
formance. A  memoir  on  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Electric  Telegraph,  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  having  been  read 
before  the  Institute,  and  submitted 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  appointed  to  report  on  the 
project  of  law  for  opening  the  tele- 
graphs to  the  use  of  the  public,  a 
series  of  experiments  were  ordered  to 
be  made,  with  the  purpose  of  testing 
this  alleged  improvement.  The  Com- 
mittee, among  whom  were  M.  Lever- 
rier  (celebrated  for  having  discovered 
a  planet  before  it  was  visible),  M. 
Pouillet,  professor  of  physics,  and 
other  distinguished  persons  desiring 
to  submit  the  invention  to  a  more 
severe  test  as  to  distance,  than  the  ex- 
isting telegraphs  supplied  the  means 
of  accomplishing,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing expedient: — Two  telegraphic  wires, 
extending  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  Lille,  were  united  at  the 
•  latter  place,  so  as  to  form  one  continu- 
ous wire,  extending  from  the  Ministry 
to  Lille,  and  back  from  Lille  to  the 
Ministry,  making  a  total  distance  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles. 
This,  however,  not  being  deemed  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  several  spiral 
coils  of  wire,  wrapped  in  silk,  were 
obtained,  measuring  in  their  total 
length  seven  hundred   and   forty-six 


miles,  and  were  joined  to  the  extremity 
of  the  wire  returning  from  Lille,  thus 
making  one  continued  wire  measuring 
one  thousand  and  eighty-two  miles. 
A  message  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  words  was  now  trans- 
mitted from  one  end  of  the  wire.  A 
pen  attached  to  the  other  end  imme- 
diately began  to  write  the  message  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  moved  under  it  by 
a  simple  mechanism,  and  the  entire 
message  was  written  in  full  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Committee,  each  word 
being  spelled  completely  and  without 
abridgement,  in  fifty-two  seconds,  being 
at  the  average  rate  of  two  words  and 
four-tenths  per  second/ 

By  this  instrument,  therefore,  it  is 
practicable  to  transmit  intelligence  to 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  thousand 
five  hundred  words  per  hour ! 

The  instrument  would,  therefore, 
transmit  to  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  con- 
tents of  twenty-six  pages  of  the  book 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  reader ! ! 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  because 
we  have  here  produced  an  example  of 
the  transmission  of  a  despatch  to  a 
distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  that  any 
augmentation  of  that  distance  could 
cause  any  delay  of  practical  impor- 
tance. Assuming  the  common  esti- 
mate of  the  velocity  of  electricity,  the 
time  which  actually  elapsed  in  the 
transition  of  the  despatch  in  this  case 
was  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a 
a  second.  If,  therefore,  instead  of 
sending  the  despatch  along  a  thousand 
miles  of  wire,  we  h<ad  sent  it  along  a 
wire  completely  surrounding  the  globe, 
the  time  of  its  transmission  would  still 
be  only  the  eighth  part  of  a  second.* 

Such  a  despatch  would  fly  eight 
times  round  the  earth  between  the  two 
beats  of  a  common  clock,  and  would 
be  written  in  full  at  the  place  of  its 
destination  more  rapidly  than  it  could 
be  repeated  by  word  of  mouth.  When 
such  statements  are  made  do  we  not 
feel  disposed  to  exclaim^ 

**  Are  nxch  thinga  here  u  we  do  apeak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  luaane  root, 
That  make*  the  reason  prUoner." 

The  wildest  flights  of  the  most  exalted 


•  "We  have  here  taken  the  usual  estimate  of  the  speed  of  an  electric  fluid ;  recent  experi- 
ments render  it  probable  that  it  is  somewhat  less,  aiid  depends  on  the  conductlbility  of  the 
wire.    Thus  copper  and  iron  give  different  rates  of  tran^tmlsslon; 
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ianAgination  would  not  have  dared, 
eveo  in  fiction*  to  give  utterance  to 
these  stubborn  realities.  Shakspeare 
only  ventured  to  make  his  fairy 

**  Pnt  A  girdle  round  the  c«rth 
In  forty  minatea  !*' 

To  have  encircled  it  eight  times  in  a 
second,  would  have  seemed  too  mon- 
strous, even  for  Robin  Goodfellow. 

The  curious  and  intelligent  reader 
of  these  pages  will  scarcely  be  content, 
after  the  statement  of  facts  so  extra- 
ordinary, to  remain  lost  in  vacant  as- 
tonishment at  the  power  of  science, 
without  seeking  to  be  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
nature  have  been  thus  wonderfully 
subdued  to  the  uses  of  man.  A  very 
brief  exposition  will  be  enough  to 
render  intelligible  the  manner  in  which 
these  miracles  of  science  are  wrought. 

The  electric  telegraph,  whatever 
form  it  may  assume,  derives  its  effi- 
ciency from  the  three  following  con- 
ditions :— 

1 .  A  power  to  develope  the  electric 
fluid  continuously,  and  in  the  necessary 
quantity. 

2.  A  power  to  convey  to  it  any 
required  distance  without  being  in- 
juriously dissipated. 

3.  A  power  to  cause  it,  after  ar- 
riving  at  such  distant  point,  to  make 
written  or  printed  characters,  or  some 
sensible  signs,  serving  the  purpose  of 
such  characters. 

The  apparatus  used  for  producing 
the  electric  fluid  consists  of  a  series  of 
plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  united  in 
pairs,  and  placed  in  a  porcelain,  or 
wooden  trough.  The  zinc  plates  are 
previously  rubbed  with  mercury,  which, 
combining  with  the  superficial  part  of 
the  zinc,  forms  a  coating  of  amalgam, 
which  renders  the  development  of  the 
electricity  more  regular  and  uniform. 
The  cells  between  the  successive  pairs 
of  plates  are  filled  with  dry  and  per- 
fectly clean  sand,  which  is  moistened 
with  a  solution  consisting  of  eleven 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.* 

A  series  of  troughs,  thus  arranged, 
are  called  a  galvanic  battery ;  and  if 
they  be  united  by  metallic  connexions— 
the  series  of  plates  following  the  same 
order,  and  their  extremities  being  con- 
nected by  a  metallic  bar  or  wire— >a 


continuous  current  of  electricity  will 
be  propagated  along  such  bar  or  wire, 
from  one  end  of  the  battery  to  the 
other.  Batteries  of  this  kind  are 
simple,  cheap,  steady,  and  continuous 
in  their  effects  ;  their  action  being 
maintained  during  a  period  of  four 
or  five  months,  no  other  attention 
being  required  than  to  renew  the  acid 
solution  from  time  to  time,  with  which 
the  sand  is  moistened. 

Such  an  apparatus  as  that  which 
we  have  here  described,  is  to  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  what  a  boiler  is  to  a 
steam  engine.  It  is  the  generator  of 
the  fluid  by  which  the  action  of  the 
machine  is  produced  and  maintained. 

'We  have  next  to  explain  how  the 
electric  fluid,  generated  in  the  appara- 
tus just  explained,  can  be  transmitted 
to  a  distance  without  being  wasted  or 
dissipated  in  any  injurious  degree  en 
route. 

If  tubes  or  pipes  could  be  con- 
structed with  sufficient  facility  and 
cheapness,  through  which  the  subtle 
fluid  could  flow,  and  which  would 
be  capable  of  confining  it  during  its 
transit,  this  object  would  be  attained. 
As  the  galvanic  battery  is  analogous  to 
the  boiler,  such  tubes  would  be  analo- 
gous in  their  form  and  functions  to 
the  steam-pipe  of  a  steam  engine. 

The  construction  of  such  means  of 
transmission  has  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  well-known  properties 
of  the  electric  fluid,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  passing  freely  over  a 
certain  class  of  bodies  called  conduce 
tors,  while  its  movement  is  arrested  by 
another  class  called  non-conductors 9  or 
insulaton. 

The  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  former  class  are  the  metals  ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  being 
resins,  wax,  glass,  porcelain,  silk,  cot* 
ton,  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  if  a  rod  or  wire  of  metal  be 
coated  with  wax,  resin,  silk,  cotton,  or 
other  insulator,  the  electric  fluid  will 
pass  freely  along  the  metal,  in  virtue 
of  its  character  of  a  conductor  ;  and 
its  escape  from  the  metal  to  anv  lateral 
object  will  be  prevented  by  the  coat- 
ing, in  virtue  of  its  character  of  an 
insulator. 

The  insulator  in  such  cases  is,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  electricity,  a  real 


'  Other  combinations  are  occasionally  used,  bat  the  principle  is  the  same. 
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tube,  inasmuch  as  the  electric  fluid 
passes  through  the  metal  included  by 
the  coaling,  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  water  or  gas  passes  through  the 
pipes  which  conduct  it  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  electric 
fluid  moves  along  the  wire  more  freely, 
in  an  almost  infmite  proportion,  than 
does  either  water  or  gas  in  the  tubes 
which  conduct  them. 

If,  then,  a  wire,  coated  with  a  non- 
conducting substance,  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
were  extended  between  any  two  dis- 
tant points,  one  end  of  it  being  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  extremities  of 
a  galvanic  battery,  a  stream  of  elec- 
tricity would  pass  along  the  wire — 
provided  the  other  end  of  the  wire  were 
connected  by  a  conductor  with  the  other 
extremity  of  the  battery. 

To  fulfil  this  last  condition,  it  was 
usual,  when  the  electric  telegraphs 
were  first  erected,  to  have  a  second 
wire  extended  from  the  distant  point 
back  to  the  battery  in  which  the  elec- 
tricity was  generated.  But  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  earth 
ITSELF  was  the  best  and  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  conduc- 
tor which  could  be  used  for  this  re- 
turning stream  of  electricity.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  a  second  wire,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  first,  at  the  distant 
point  to  which  the  current  is  sent,  is 
attached  to  a  large  metallic  plate, 
measuring  five  or  six  square  feet, 
which  is  buried  in  the  earth.  A  simi- 
lar plate,  connected  with  the  other 
extremity  of  the  battery,  at  the  station 
from  which  the  current  is  transmitted, 
is  likewise  buried  in  the  earth,  and  it 
is  found  that  the  returning  current 
finds  its  way  back  through  the  earth 
from  the  one  buried  plate  to  the  other 
buried  plate. 

Of  all  the  miracles  of  science,  surely 
this  is  the  most  marvellous.  A  stream 
of  electric  fluid  has  its  source  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Central  Electric  Tele- 
graph Office,  Lothbury,  London.  It 
flows  under  the  streets  of  the  great 
metropolis,  and,  passing  along  a  zig- 
zag series  of  railways,  reaches  Edin- 
burgh, where  it  dips  into  the  earth, 
and  difi'uses  itself  upon  the  buried 
plate.  From  that  it  takes  flight 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and 
Jinds  its  own  way  back  to  the  cellars  at 
Lothbury  1 1 

Instead  of  burying  plates  of  metal, 


it  would  be  sufficient  to  connect  the 
wires  at  each  end  with  the  gas  or 
water  pipes  which,  being  conductors, 
would  equally  convey  the  fluid  to  the 
earth  ;  and  in  this  case,  every  tele- 
graphic despatch  which  flies  to  Edin- 
burgh along  the  wires  which  border 
the  railways,  would  fly  back,  rushing 
to  the  gas-pipes  which  illuminate 
Edinburgh — from  them  through  the 
crust  of  the  earth  to  the  gas-pipes 
which  illuminate  London,  and  from 
them  home  to  the  batteries  in  the  cel- 
lars at  Lothbury. 

The  atmosphere,  when  dry,  is  a  good 
non-conductor  ;  but  this  quality  is  im- 
paired when  it  is  moist.  In  ordinary 
weather,  however,  the  air  being  a  suf- 
ficiently good  non-conductor,  a  me- 
tallic wire  will,  without  any  other 
insulating  envelope  except  the  air 
itself,  conduct  the  stream  of  electricity 
to  the  necessary  distances.  It  is  true 
that  a  coated  wire,  such  as  we  have 
already  described,  would  be  subject  to 
less  waste  of  the  electric  fluid  en  route; 
but  it  is  more  economical  to  provide 
batteries  sufficiently  powerful  to  bear 
this  waste,  than  to  cover  such  exten- 
sive lengths  of  wire  with  cotton,  or 
any  other  envelope. 

The  manner  in  which  the  conduct- 
ing wires  are  carried  from  station  to 
station  is  well  known.  Every  railway 
traveller  is  familiar  with  the  lines  of 
wire  extended  along  the  side  of  the 
railways,  which,  when  numerous,  have 
been  not  unaptly  compared  to  the 
series  of  lines  on  which  the  notes  of 
music  are  written,  and  which  are  the 
metallic  wires  on  which  invisible  mes- 
sages are  flying  continually  with  a 
speed  that  surpasses  imagination. 
These  wires,  in  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish telegraphs,  are  galvanised  so  as  to 
resist  oxydation,  and  are  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  bear  the  tension  to  which 
they  are  submitted.  They  are  sus- 
pended on  posts,  erected  at  intervals 
of  sixty  yards,  being  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  to  a  mile.  These  posts,  there- 
fore, supply  incidentally  a  convenient 
means  by  which  a  passenger  can  ascer- 
tain the  speed  of  the  train  in  which  he 
travels.  If  he  count  the  number  of 
telegraph  posts  which  pass  his  eye  in 
two  minutes,  that  number  will  express 
in  miles  per  hour  the  speed  of  the 
train. 

To  each  of  these  poles  are  attached 
as  many  tubes  or  rollers  of  porcelain 
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or  glass  as  there  are  wires  to  be  sup- 
ported. Each  wire  passes  through  a 
tube,  or  is  supported  on  a  roller  ;  and 
the  material  of  the  tubes  or  rollers 
being  among  the  most  perfect  of  the 
class  of  non-conducting  substances, 
the  escape  of  the  electricity  at  the 
points  of  fcontact  is  impeded. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
a  considerable  escape  of  electricity 
still  takes  place  in  wet  weather.  The 
coat  of  moisture  which  collects  on 
the  wire,  the  tube  or  roller,  and 
the  post  being  a  conductor,  carries 
away  more  or  less  of  the  fluid.  Con- 
sequently, more  powerful  batteries  are 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  tele- 
graph in  wet  than  in  dry  weather. 

In  England,  and  on  the  Continent, 
the  material  used  for  the  supports  of 
the  wires  is  porcelain.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  glass,  which  is  a  more  per- 
fect insulator.  In  England  the  sup- 
ports are  tubes — on  the  Continent  and 
in  America  they  are  rollers. 

In  some  cases,  as  for  example  in  the 
streets  of  London^  it  is  found  incon- 
venient to  carry  the  wires  elevated  on 
posts,  as  here  described.  In  such  cases 
other  methods  are  adopted. 

The  wires  proceeding  from  the  cen- 
tral telegraph  station  in  London  are 
wrapped  with  cotton  thread,  and  coat- 
ed with  a  mixture  of  tar,  resin,  and 
grease.  This  coating  forms  a  perfect 
inNulator.  Nine  of  these  wires  are 
then  packed  in  an  half-inch  leaden 
in-pipe,  and  four  or  five  such  pipes 
are  packed  in  an  iron  pipe  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  These 
iron  pipes  are  then  laid  under  the  foot 
pavements,  along  the  sides  of  the 
streets,  and  are  thus  conducted  to  the 
terminal  stations  of  the  various  rail- 
ways, where  they  are  united  to  the 
lines  of  wire  supported  on  posts  along 
the  sides  of  the  railways,  already  de- 
scribed. 

Provisions,  called  testing -posts,  are 
made  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  along  the  streets,  by  which  any 
failure  or  accidental  irregularity  in  the 
buried  wires  can  be  ascertained,  and 
the  place  of  such  defect  always  known 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

In  Prussia,  and  one  or  two  other 
continental  states,  the  system  of  sub- 
terranean conducting-wires  is  exclu- 
sively adopted,  not  only  in  cities,  but 
generally  along  the  entire  telegraphic 


In  France,  ou  the  other  hand,  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  wires,  even 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  are  conducted 
on  rollers  at  an  elevation,  as  on  other 
parts  of  the  lines.  In  Paris,  for  ex- 
ample, the  telegraphic  wires  proceed- 
ing from  the  several  railway  stations 
are  carried  round  the  external  boule- 
vards and  along  the  quays,  the  rollers 
being  attached  either  to  posts,  or  to 
the  walls  of  houses  or  buildings,  and 
are  thus  carried  to  the  central  station 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

In  Europe,  the  telegraphic  wires  in- 
variably follow  the  course  of  railways, 
and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  to 
conclude  that,  but  for  the  railways  the 
electric  telegraph  would  be  an  unpro- 
fitable project. 

This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  In  the 
United  States,  where  a  much  greater 
extent  of  electric  telegraph  has  been 
erected  and  brought  into  operation 
than  in  Europe,  the  wires  do  not  follow 
the  course  of  the  railways.  They  are 
conducted,  generally,  along  the  sides 
of  the  common  coach-roads,  and  some- 
times even  through  tracts  of  country 
where  no  roads  have  been  made. 

It  is  contended  in  Europe  that  the 
wires  would  not  be  safe,  unless  placed 
within  the  railway  fences.  The  reply 
to  this  is,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
safe  in  the  United  States,  where  there 
is  a  much  less  efficient  police,  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  in 
most  places  no  police  at  ail.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  the  same  apprehen- 
sions of  the  destructive  propensities  of 
the  people  have  been  advanced  upon 
first  proposing  most  of  the  great  im- 
provements which  have  signalised  the 
present  age.  Thus,  when  railways 
were  projected,  it  was  objected  that 
mischievous  individuals  would  be  con- 
tinually tearing  up  the  rails,  and 
throwing  obstructions  on  the  roadi 
which  would  render  travelling  so  dan- 
gerous, that  the  system  would  become 
impracticable. 

When  gas-lighting  was  proposed,  it 
was  objected  that  evil-disposed  persons 
would  be  constantly  cutting  or  break- 
ing the  pipes,  and  thus  throwing  whole 
towns  into  darkness. 

Experience, nevertheless,  has  proved 
these  apprehensions  groundless  •  and 
certainly  the  result  of  the  operations 
on  the  electric  telegraph  in  the  United 
States  goes  to  establish  the  total  inu- 
tility of  confining  the  course  of  the 
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wires  to  railways.  Those  who  have 
been  practically  conversant  with  the 
system,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
go  further,  and  even  maintain  that  the 
telegraph  is  subject  to  Jess  inconve- 
nience, and  that  accidental  defects  are 
more  easily  made  good,  and  that  an  ef- 
ficient superintendence  is  more  easily 
insured  on  common  roads,  according 
to  the  American  system,  than  on  rail- 
ways according  to  the  European  sys- 
tem. Our  limits,  however,  preclude 
us  from  entering  into  all  the  details  of 
this  question. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  arts  on  social  progress 
presents  a  more  curious  subject  of  re« 
nection  than  do  these  systems  of  me- 
tallic wire  passing  under  our  feet  as  we 
walk  the  streets,  and  beside  us  as  we 
traverse  the  railways. 

"In  our  metropolis,"  observes  a  lively 
contemporary,  "there  is  scarcely  a  street 
which  does  not  appear  to  take  pride  in  ex- 
posing, as  often  as  possible,  to  the  public 
view,  a  series  of  pipes  of  all  sizes,  in  which 
fire  of  various  companies,  pure  water  of  va- 
rious companies,  and  unmentionable  mixtures, 
common  to  all,  pass  cheek  by  jowl  with  in- 
finitely less  trouble  than  the  motley  hu- 
man currents  flow  above  them.  But  among 
all  the  subterranean  pipes  laid  bare  be- 
fore us,  there  is  certainly  no  one  which 
has  more  curious  contents  than  the  three- 
inch  iron  pipe  of  the  electric  telegraph 
company;  and  yet  of  all  the  multitudes  who 
walk  the  streets,  how  few  of  them  ever  care 
to  reflect  what  a  singular  contrast  exists  be- 
tween the  slow  pace  at  which  they  themselves 
are  proceeding,  and  the  rate  at  which,  be- 
neath their  feet,  forty-five  electric  wires  are 
transmitting  in  all  directions,  and  to  a  va- 
riety of  distances,  intelligence  of  every  pos- 
sible description! 

"  How  singuhir  is  it  to  reflect,  that  within 
the  narrow  space  of  the  three-inch  iron  pipe 
which  encases  them,  notice  of  a  murder  is 
flymg  to  the  London  papers,  passing  news 
from  India  going  into  the  country ;  along 
another  wire  an  ofl^cer  is  applying  for  his 
regimentals,  while  others  are  conducting 
to  and  fro  the  *  price  of  stocks,'  *  news  of  the 
Pope,*  a  speech  from  Paris  of  the  collapsed 
poet,**  &c  &C.  &c. 

In  case,  from  the  abrasion  of  the 
cotton  that  surrounds  the  numerous 
copper  wires  within  the  pipe,  any  of 
them  come  into  contact  with  each 
other,  the  intelligence  which  each  is 
conveying  is  suddenly  confounded ;  in 
which  case  otber  wires  must  instantly 
h%  substituted.     Indeed,  even  as  re- 


gards the  strong  galvanised  iron  wires 
which  in  the  open  air  run  parallel 
to  our  arterial  railways,  if  in  wet  wea- 
ther, in  spite  of  the  many  ingenious 
precautions  taken,  the  rain  should 
form  a  continuous  stream  between  the 
several  wires  and  the  ground,  the 
electric  fluid,  escaping  from  the  wires, 
is  conducted  by  the  water  till  it  finds 
earth,  the  best  of  all  conductors  ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  the  intelligence 
going  on,  say  to  Edinburgh,  it  follows 
the  axiom  of  electricity  by  selecting 
the  shortest  road,  and  thus  completing 
its  circuit  through  the  earth,  it  re- 
turns to  London.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  going  to  earth,  it  flies  back  to  the 
office  in  London,  along  another  wire, 
to  which,  by  means  of  a  continuous 
line  of  water,  or  of  entanglement  of  the 
two  wires,  it  has  managed  to  escape; 
in  which  case,  the  messages  on  the  two 
wires  wrangling  with  each  other,  the 
communication  is  stopped. 

"  It  is  commonly  asserted  and  believed, 
that  many  birds  are  killed  by  merely  perch- 
ing upon  the  iron  wires  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph ;  but  at  any  time  they  can  do  so  with 
perfect  impunity.  If,  indeed,  a  bird  could 
put  one  of  his  feet  on  the  wire,  and  with  the 
other  manage  to  reach  the  earth,  he  would 
then,  no  doubt,  be  severely  galvanised.  That 
the  railway  company's  men  often  pick  up 
tmder  the  wres  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
partridges,  and  other  birds,  which  have  evi- 
dently been  just  killed — indeed  some  are 
found  with  their  heads  cut  off*— is  quite  true ; 
but  these  deaths  and  decapitations  have 
proceeded,  not  from  the  electricity,  but  from. 
the  birds,  probably  during  twilight  or  a  fog, 
having  at  full  speed  flown  against  the  wires, 
which,  of  course,  cut  their  heads  off,  just 
as  an  iron  bar  would  cut  off  the  head  of 
any  man,  or  alderman  on  horseback,  who  at 
a  full  gallop  was  to  run  foul  of  it. 

"  In  windy  weather,  the  electric  wires  form 
an  .^lian  harp,  which  occasionally  emits 
most  unearthly  music.  *  /  «ay,  Jack  /*  said 
an  engine-driver  to  his  stoker,  who  like 
himself  was  listening  for  the  first  time  to 
this  querulous  sort  of  noise,  proceeding  from 
the  newly-erected  wires  along  his  line,  *  / 
«ay.  Jack  !  ain't  they  a-giving  it  to  them 
at  ThreapstoneJ' 

"  When  the  posts  and  wires  of  the  electric 
telegraph  between  Northampton  and  Peter- 
borough were  being  erected,  an  honest  far- 
mer, who  for  many  minutes  had  been  very 
attentively  watching  the  operation,  inquired 
of  the  chief  superintendent  to  what  use  it 
was  to  be  applied  ?  On  being  told  that  by  its 
means  he  would  in  a  few  minutes  receive  at 
WiUinghorough  a  list  of  the  Mark-lane 
prices  in  London,  he  evidently  mcrcdulously 
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asked  how  that  was  to  bedoue  ? — and  on  its 
being  explained  to  him  that  the  intelligence 
would  be  sent  down  to  him  letter  hy  letter, 
he  exclaimed,  *  But  you  doiCt  mean  to  say 
that  beHdes  letters  it  mil  briny  down  par^ 
eel*  too  f"^ 

But  to  return  to  the  admirable 
ineans  whereby  those  extraordinary 
efTects  are  produced,  and  to  answer 
the  worthy  fanner's  inquiry  somewhat 
more  intelligibly,  let  us  now  see  how 
the  electric  current  which  flows  along 
the  conducting-wires  is  made  to  speak, 
to  make  dumb  signs,  or  to  write  the 
despatch  when  it  arrives  at  its  desti- 
nation. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
perties of  the  electric  current  which 
supply  means  of  accomplishing  this. 

If  the  electric  current  can  be  made 
to  affect  any  object  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  such  object  to  produce  any 
effect  sensible  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  or 
the  touch,  such  effect  may  be  used  as 
a  sign :  and  if  this  effect  be  capable  of 
being  varied,  each  distinct  variety  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  may  be  adopted 
as  a  distinct  sign.  Such  signs  may 
then  be  taken  as  signifying  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  digits  composing 
numbers,  or  such  single  words  as  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

The  rapidity  and  precision  of  the 
communication  will  depend  on  the  rate 
at  which  such  signs  can  be  produced 
in  succession,  and  on  the  certainty  and 
accuracy  with  which  their  appearance 
at  the  place  of  destination  will  follow 
the  action  of  the  producing  cause  at 
the  station  from  which  the  despatch  is 
transmitted. 

These  preliminaries  being  under- 
stood, it  remains  to  show  what  effects 
of  the  electric  current  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

These  effects  are  :^ 
'    I.  The  power  of  the  electric  current 
to  de6ect  a  magnetic  needle  from  its 
position  of  rest. 

II.  The  power  of  the  current  to 
impart  temporary  magnetism  to  soft 
iron. 

III. — The  power  of  the  current  to 
decompose  certain  chemical  solutions. 

We  shall  now  briefly  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  properties  supply 


signals  sufficiently  varied  for  telegra-. 
pbic  purposes. 

1.  To  explain  the  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle,  let  us  suppose  a  cop- 
per wire  extended  over  the  magnetic 
needle  of  a  common  compass,  so  that 
the  direction  of  the  wire  shall  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  needle,  without  touching 
it.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  needle 
will  remain  undisturbed;  but  if  we 
fiend  an  electric  current  along  the 
wire,  which  may  be  done  by  connect- 
ing the  ends  of  the  wire  with  those  of 
a  galvanic  battery,  the  needle  will  in- 
stantly throw  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  wire,  and  will  remain  in  that  po- 
sition so  long  as  the  galvanic  current 
is  maintained  ;  but  if  that  current  be 
discontinued,  by  withdrawing  either 
end  of  the  wire  from  the  trough,  the 
needle  will  instantly  resume  its  posi- 
tion of  rest. 

It  is  found,  also,  that  the  north  pole 
of  the  needle  will  turn,  in  this  case,  in 
one  direction  or  in  the  other,  according 
to  the  direction  given  to  the  galvanic 
current.  If  this  current  flow  in  one 
dirtction,  the  north  pole  will  throw 
itself  to  the  east,  and  the  south  to  the 
west ;  if  it  flow  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, the  north  pole  will  be  thrown  to 
the  west,  and  the  south  pole  to  the 
east. 

2.  To  explain  the  sudden  conver- 
sion of  iron  into  a  magnet,  and  the 
sudden  destruction  of  the  magnetic 
virtue  thus  imparted,  let  us  suppose  a 
copper  wire  to  be  coiled  round  a  piece 
of  soft  iron  spirally,  so  that  the  suc- 
cessive coils  shall  not  touch  each  other 
nor  touch  the  iron,  which  may  be  done 
by  coating  the  wire  with  silk,  or  any 
resinous  or  non-conducting  substance. 
This  being  done,  let  us  suppose  that 
an  electric  current  is  transmitted 
through  the  wire,  so  that  it  shall  flow 
spirally  round  the  rod  of  soft  iron, 
which  may  be  effected  by  placing,  as 
before,  the  ends  of  the  wire  in  a  gal- 
vanic trough.  If  steel  flliogs,  a  needle, 
or  any  light  piece  of  iron,  be  brought 
near  the  rod  or  iron  thus  circum- 
stanced, they  will  instantly  be  attracted 
by  it,  showing  that  it  has  acquired  the 
magnetic  virtue ;  and  this  effect  will 
continue  to  bo  produced  so  long  as  the 
galvanic  current  shall  be  maintained 
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along  the  spiral  wire ;  but  the  instant 
that  the  end  of  the  wire  is  withdrawn 
from  the  galvanic  trough,  the  mag- 
netic virtue  deserts  the  iron,  and  it 
will  no  longer  attract. 

3.  If  a  sheet  of  paper,  moistened 
with  a  chemical  solution  which  is  ca- 
pable of  decomposition  by  the  galvanic 
current,  be  laid  upon  a  metallic  plate, 
which  is  in  connexion  with  one  end  of 
the  battery,  and  the  point  of  a  wire  in 
connexion  with  the  other  end  of  the 
battery,  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  paper,  a  decomposition  will  take 
place,  and  a  change  of  colour  will  be 
produced  upon  the  paper  under  the 
point  of  the  wire,  just  as  if  a  dot  were 
made  upon  it  by  a  pen  charged  with 
coloured  ink.  If  the  wire  be  moved 
upon  the  paper,  a  coloured  line  will  be 
traced  ;  and  if  the  point  of  the  wire 
be  moved  as  a  pen  or  pencil  might  be, 
any  characters  may  be  thus  written  on 
the  paper  as  they  would  be  with  a  pen 
charged  with  coloured  ink,  similarly 
moved.  If  in  this  case  the  current  be 
discontinued  during  any  intervals,  the 
wire,  though  still  in  contact  with  the 
paper,  will  leave  no  trace  or  dot. 

To  render  intelligible  the  means 
whereby  these  three  poperties  have 
been  made  instrumental  to  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  to  a  distance — 

We  have  explained  how  a  magnetic 
needle  over  which  an  electric  current 
passes  will  be  deflected  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion given  to  the  current.  Now,  it  is 
always  easy  to  give  the  current  the 
one  direction  or  the  other,  or  to  sus- 
pend it  altogether,  by  merely  changing 
the  ends  of  the  galvanic  trough  with 
which  the  wires  are  connected,  or  by 
breaking  the  contact  altogether. 

A  person,  therefore,  in  London, 
having  command  over  the  end  of  a 
wire  which  extends  to  Edinburgh,  and 
is  there  connected  with  a  magnetic 
needle,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, can  deflect  that  needle  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  at  will. 

Thus  a  single  wire  and  a  magnetic 
needle  are  capable  of  making  at  least 
two  signals. 

But  signals,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  the  telegraph  used,  may  be  multi- 
plied by  repetition  and  combination. 
Thus  the  operator  at  London  may 
make  the  needle  at  Edinburgh  move 
twice  successively  to  the  left,  and  this 
may  be  conventionally  settled  as  a  sign, 


independently  of  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  single  movement  to  the 
left.  In  like  manner,  two  successive 
movements  to  the  right  will  supply 
another  signal ;  and  thus  we  have  four 
independent  signals. 

But  from  these  four  signals  we  may 
immediately  produce  four  more,  as  we 
may  combme  one  movement  to  the 
right  with  two  to  the  left,  and  vice 
versa ;  and  one  to  the  left  with  two  to 
the  right,  and  vice  versa:  and  thus 
we  would  have  eight  independent 
signals. 

We  may  carry  this  method  further, 
and  so  arrange  the  system  that  three 
successive  movements  to  the  right  and 
three  successive  movements  to  the  left 
shall  have  independent  significations  ; 
and  these  again  may  be  combined  with 
each  of  the  eight  signals  already  ex- 
plained ;  and,  in  short,  we  may  carry 
this  system  to  an  extent  which  shall  be 
limited  only  by  the  inconvenience  of 
the  delay  which  would  take  place  in 
making  the  repetitions  necessary  for 
such  signals. 

Subject  to  this  delay,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  with  a  single  machine  wo 
may  easily  obtain  expressions  for  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  ten 
numerals. 

But  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
which  would  attend  multiplied  repeti- 
tions in  the  movements  of  a  single 
needle,  we  may  provide  two  indepen- 
dent wires,  which  shall  act  upon  two 
independent  needles. 

Each  of  these  needles  primarily  will 
afford  two  independent  signals  by  their 
movements  right  and  left.  These  four 
signals  may  be  combined  in  pairs,  so 
as  to  afford  four  other  signals  produ- 
cible by  a  single  movement.  Thus, 
simultaneously  with  the  right-hand 
movement  of  one  needle  we  may  pro- 
duce the  right-hand  movement  of  the 
other.  In  the  same  way  we  may  simul- 
taneously produce  the  left-hand  move- 
ment of  both,  or  the  right-hand  of 
either  combined  with  the  left-hand 
movement  of  the  other,  which  would 
give  eight  independent  signals,  the  pro- 
duction of  each  of  which  would  occupy 
no  more  time  than  that  of  a  single 
movement.  We  may  then  adapt  the 
signals  by  double  movement  of  each 
needle,  which,  combined  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  single  movements, 
will  afford  another  set  of  combinations; 
and  by  combining  these  systems,  we 
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may  obviously  obtain  all  the  signals 
requisite  to  express  the  letters  and 
numerals. 

Such  is,  in  general,  the  nature  of 
the  signals  adopted  in  the  electric  tele- 
graphs in  ordinary  use  in  England,  and 
in  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  may  aid  the  conception  of  the 
mode  of  operation  and  communication 
if  we  assimilate  the  apparatus  to  the 
dial  of  a  clock  with  its  two  hands. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  dial^  instead  of 
carrying  hands,  carried  two  needles, 
and  that  their  north  poles,  when  qui- 
escent, both  pointed  to  12  o'clock. 

When  the  galvanic  current  is  con- 
ducted under  either  of  them,  the  north 
pole  will  turn  either  to  3  o'clock  or  to 
9  o'clock,  according  to  the  direction 
given  to  the  current. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  person 
in  London  governing  the  hands  of  such 
a  clock  erected  in  Edinburgh,  where 
their  indications  might  be  interpreted 
according  to  a  way  previously  agreed 
upon.  Thus,  we  may  suppose  that 
when  the  needle  No.  1.  turns  to  9,  the 
letter  A  is  expressed  ;  if  it  turns  to  3, 
the  letter  6  is  expressed.  If  the 
needle  No.  2.  turn  to  9  o'clock,  the 
letter  C  is  expressed  ;  if  it  turn  to  3, 
the  letter  D.  If  both  needles  are 
turned  to  9,  the  letter  E  is  expressed  ; 
if  both  to  3,  the  letter  F.  If  No.  1. 
be  turned  to  9,  and  No.  2.  to  3,  the 
letter  G  is  expressed  ;  if  No.  2  be 
turned  to  9,  and  No.  1.  to  3,  the  letter 
H,  and  sofortb. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  there  can 
be  but  little  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how,  by  practice,  two  persons  may 
communicate  with  each  other  by  such 
means,  ahnost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  write  and  read. 

But  a  difficulty  will  doubtless  suggest 
itself  to  the  intelligent  and  inquisitive 
reader.  It  will  be  asked,  whether  a  sen- 
tinel must  be  kept  ever  on  the  watch  to 
observe  when  a  message  is  coming?  for 
as  the  hands  of  our  clock  do  not  speak, 
notice  could  only  be  received  of  a  com- 
ing message  by  the  incessant  vigilance 
of  an  observer. 

Would  it  not,  however,  be  admir- 
.  able  if  we  could  attach  to  this  clock  a 
striking  apparatus,  which  should  ad- 
dress the  ear  the  moment  a  message  is 


about  to  be  sent,  and  which  should,  as 
it  were,  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
person  on  duty  ? 

Such  an  expedient  has,  in  fact,  been 
contrived.  The  person  in  London  who 
desires  to  communicate  a  message  to 
the  telegraphic  agent  at  Edinburgh  can 
actually  make  the  clock  strike  at  his 
will,  and  thus  command  attention. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  as  admirable  by  its  simplicity 
and  efficiency  as  that  which  we  have 
just  described. 

The  quality  resorted  to  in  this  case 
is  the  last  of  those  we  have  mentioned 
above,  namely,  the  power  to  impart 
the  magnetic  virtue  at  will  to  soft 
iron. 

One  of  the  wires  conducted  from 
London  passes  into  thechamber  of  the 
telegraphic  apparatus  at  Edinburgh, 
where  it  is  connected  with  a  coil  of 
wire  which  envelopes  a  rod  of  soft  iron. 
The  ends  of  this  rod,  which  has  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  are  placed  in 
contiguity,  but  not  in  contact,  with  the 
detent  of  a  striking  apparatus  like  an 
alarm-bell.  When  a  message  is  about 
to  be  sent  from  London,  this  bell-wire 
is  put  in  communication  with  the  gal- 
vanic trough  in  London.  Immediately 
the  subtle  fluid  flows  along  the  wire 
and  converts  the  horse-shoe  rod  at 
Edinburgh  into  a  powerful  magnet. 

The  attractive  power  which  it  thus 
suddenly  receives  irresistibly  draws 
towarda.  it  the  detent  of  the  alarum, 
and  leCs  go  the  bell,  which  continues 
to  ring  until  the  agent  of  the  telegraph 
at  Edinburgh  answers  the  demand  of 
the  messenger  from  London,  and  tells 
him  he  is  attentive.  Then  the  London 
communicator  withdraws  the  galvanic 
current  from  the  bell-wire,  the  horse- 
shoe at  Edinburgh  is  instantly  deprived 
of  its  magnetic  virtue,  the  detent  flies 
back  to  its  place  by  the  action  of  a 
spring,  and  silences  the  bell.* 

In  the  practical  arrangement  of  elec- 
tric telegraphs,  constructed  on  this 
principle,  the  magnetic  needles  are 
placed  vertically  and  not  horizontally^ 
as  in  the  mariner's  compass,  and  they 
are  kept,  when  not  affected  by  the 
current,  in  the  vertical  position,  by 
laying  two  needles  having  their  poles 
at  opposite  ends,  one  upon  the  other, 
by  which  means  tho  polarity  of  the 
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system  is  neutralised,  and  then  a  small 
excess  of  weight  given  to  one  end  of 
the  combined  needles  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  the  venical  position, 
when  fixed  upon  an  horizontal  axis. 

In  this  manner  they  are  fixed  upon 
the  dials  already  described,  being  free 
to  turn  on  their  axis  when  affected  by 
a  deflecting  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
overcome  the  small  excess  of  weight 
just  mentioned. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  telegraph 
now  used  generally  in  England.  The 
entire  system,  except  the  lines  which 
follow  the  course  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  who,  therefore,  hold  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  chief  part  of  the  tele- 
graphic business  of  the  kingdom.*  A 
central  station  is  established  in  London^ 
in  Lothbury,  near  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
orders  and  messages.  A  person  de- 
tiring  to  forward  a  message  to  any 
part  of  England,  connected  with  Lon- 
don,  by  the  wires,  writes  his  message 
on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  prepared  accord- 
ing to  a  printed  form,  having  the 
names  and  address  of  the  writer,  and 
of  the  party  to  whom  the  message  is 
communicated,  in  blank  spaces  assign- 
ed to  them,  together  with  the  diate 
and  hour  at  which  the  message  is  des- 
patched. The  answer  is  received, 
accompanied  by  the  date  and  4lour  at 
at  which  the  message  arrived,  and  at 
which  the  answer  was  despatched. 

The  tariff  of  charges  for  trans- 
mission of  telegraphic  messages  differs 
very  much,  according  to  the  desti- 
nation of  the  message,  and  is  not 
strictly  regulated  by  distance. 

It  is  found  that  by  practice  the  ope- 
rators of  the  telegraphic  instruments, 
constructed  on  this  system,  are  able  to 
oommunicate  about  twenty  words  per 
minute,  when  they  work  with  two 
needles  and  two  condncting-wires,  and 
at  the  rate  of  about  eight  words  per 
minute  when  working  with  a  single 
needle. 

Besides  the  transmission  of  private 
despatches,    stations    have    been    es- 


tablished by  the  company  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  whence  and 
whither  intelligence  is  transmitted  from 
time  to  time  during  the  day,  so  that 
there  is  thus  kept  up  a  never-ceasing 
interchange  of  news  over  the  entire 
extent  of  that  net-work  of  wires  which 
has  overspread  the  country.  At  each 
of  these  stations  public  subscription- 
rooms  have  been  established,  in  which 
are  posted  from  hour  to  hour  as  they 
arrive,  during  the  day,  the  public  new8> 
which  are  known  to  be  of  most  inte- 
rest to  the  local  population,  such  as 
the  money  market,  shipping  intelli- 
gence, sporting  intelligence,  quotations 
of  the  commercial  markets  at  all  chief 
places,  and  parliamentary  and  general 
news. 

We  take  the  following  description 
of  the  routine  of  business  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Central  Telegraphic 
Office  at  Lothbury,  from  a  popular 
author  already  quoted :— . 

"  At  seven  in  the  morning  the  saperin- 
tendent  of  the  former  department  obtains  all 
the  London  morning  newspapers,  from  which 
he  condenses  and  despatches  to  the  several 
electric  stations  the  intelligence  he  considers 
most  useful  to  each.  The  local  press  of 
course  awaits  the  arrival,  and  thus  by  eight 
o'clock  A.M.  a  merchant  at  Manchester  re- 
ceives intelligenoe  which  the  rails  can  only 
bring  at  a  quarter  before  two,  and  which 
cannot  by  rail  reach  Edinburgh  till  half-past 
nine  p.m. 

"  To  Glasgow  is  transmitted  every  even- 
ing detailed  intelligence  for  immediate  inser- 
tion  in  the  *  North  British  Daily  Mail,* 
giving  everything  of  importance  that  has 
occurred  since  the  first  edition  of  the  London 
XMipers.  Similar  intelligence  is  despatched  to 
papers  at  Hull  and  Leeds. 

"By  this  rapid  transmisskm  of  intdli- 
gence,  the  alt^nations  in  the  prices  of  the 
markets  at  Manchester,  &c  &c.,  being  al- 
most simultaneous  with  those  of  London,  the 
merchants  of  the  former  are  saved  from  being 
victimised  by  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  l^ 
great  exertions  prior  intelligence  may  elec- 
trically be  sent  by  private  message ;  but  as 
the  wary  ones  cautiously  wait  for  the  des- 
patch of  the  Telegraph  Office,  it  has  bat  little 
efibct 

"At  one  o^dock  information  is  sent  to  all 
the  electric  reading-rooms  of  the  Loodoa 
quotations  of  funds  and  shares  up  to  that 
hour,  thus  showing  the  actual  prices    at 


A  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  to  incorporate  a  competing  company. 
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which  business  has  been  done.  The  dosing 
prices  of  the  French  funds  for  the  day  pro- 
ceding  are  osually  annexed,  and  the  state  of 
the  London  wind  and  weather  at  that  hour. 

"Eariy  in  the  morning  the  instrument 
boys  are  to  be  seen  greedily  devouring  (for, 
with  the  curiosity,  eagerness,  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  they  appear  to  take  great  interest 
in  their  duties)  the  various  mattera  which 
fVom  all  quarters  at  once  are  imparted  to 
them. 

^*One  has  just  received  intelligence  by 
telegraph  from  Ely,  announcing  the  result  of 
the  Lynn  election.  Another  a  copy  of  a 
'Maniteur'  extraordinary,  containing  the  first 
message  of  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  the  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

"Another,  that  *  Stewart's  and  Hettons 
were  nineteen  and  sixpence.  Gosforth  eighteen 
shill.  Holywell  fifteen  and  sixpence.  Hast- 
ings Hartley  fourteen  and  ninepence.  S  Q — 
market  one  hun.  fifty  one,  sold  one  hun.  and 
three— SQ. 

"  *  Market  very  good— P  Q.* 

"Another,  the  following  characteristic 
description  of  the  winds  and  weather  of  Old 
England  at  nine  a.m.  : — 


FUcei. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Sonthampton 

"W.8.W. 

Cloudy. 

Gcwport 

6.E. 

„ 

POrtMuouth 

8.E. 

„ 

London 

E. 

Rain. 

St.   ITM 

w. 

Very  tine. 

Cambridge 

8.W. 

Cloudy. 

Kewmarket 

E. 

Cloudy. 

Y»rmoath 

E. 

Fine. 

Lowestoff« 

E. 

Stormy. 

Norwich 

E. 

Fine. 

Chelniiford 

N.E. 

Cloudy. 

Celrhetter 

8E. 

Fine. 

Ifwwich 

8.£. 

Fine. 

"  The  above  description  of  our  changeable 
climate,  it  occurred  to  us,  would  not  very  in- 
correctly represent  the  present  political  state 
of  Europe. 

"  During  the  day  telegraphic  information 
flashes  upon  these  boys  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, informing  them  of  '  prices  and  clos- 
ing prices  of  the  funds  and  principal  railway 
shares.     With  remarks.* 

"  From  the  London  cattle  market,  stating 
*  the  number  and  quality  of  beasts,  sheep, 
calves,  pigs.  Holland  beasts,  sheep,  calves. 
Danish  beasts.     With  remarks.' 

"From  the  meat  market,  stating  'the 
prices  of  every  description  of  meat,  with  re- 
marks/ 

"  Also  similar  returns  from  all  the  other 
markets  we  have  enumerated. 

"  As  fast  as  this  incongruous  mass  of  in- 
telb'gence  arrives,  it  is,  in  the  mode  already 
described,  transcribed  in  writing  to  separate 
riieets  of  paper,  which  are  without  delay,  one 
after  another,  lowered  down  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  *  the  Intelligence  Department,*  by 
whom  they  are  rapidly  digested  for  distribu- 
tioD  dther  to  the  whole  of  the  Company's 
readmg-room  stations,  or  for  those  lines  only 


which  any  particular  species  of  information 
may  partially  interest — such  as  corn-markets 
requiring  com  intelligence;  seaports,  ship- 
ping news,  &c  &C. 

"  As  quickly  as  these  various  despatches 
are  concocted,  the  information  they  respec- 
tively contain  reascends  through  *■  the  lift,' 
or  wooden  chimney,  to  the  instrument  de- 
partment, from  whence  it  is  projected,  or 
rather  radiates,  to  its  respective  destination ; 
and  thus  in  every  one  of  the  Company's 
reading-rooms  throughout  the  kingdom 
there  consecutively  appears,  In  what  would 
until  very  lately  have  been  considered  magic 
writing  upon  the  walls,  the  varied  informa- 
tion which  had  only  reached  London  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  a  few  minutes 
ago  /" 

It  will,  however,  be  asked  how  des- 
patches can  be  transmitted  to  various 
stations  along  the  extensive  lines  of 
telegraphic  communication  which  have 
been  established,  unless  a  separate  and 
independent  wire  be  appropriated  to 
each  station,  which  would  be  mani- 
festly impracticable. 

The  answer  is  easy:  At  each  station 
the  conducting  wire  is  carried  from 
the  main  wire  through  the  instrument- 
room  of  the  station,  and  pcuging  through 
the  iiutrument^  is  carried  out  again  and 
continued  along  the  line  by  the  posti 
as  usual.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
that  every  message  despatched  from 
any  station  must  affect  the  instruments 
at  all  the  other  stations ;  and.if  desired, 
can  be  interpreted  and  written  out  at 
them  all.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  provide  means  by  which  this  need- 
less labour  shall  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  telegraphic  agents,  and  so  that  it 
may  be  at  once  known  for  what  .«(tation 
or  stations  each  message  is  intended. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
ing expedient: — The  agent  at  the 
station  from  which  the  message  is  de- 
spatched first  sends  the  current  along 
the  belUwire*  By  the  means  already 
described,  bells  are  then  rung  cU  aUths 
stations,  and  the  attention  of  the  agents 
is  called.  The  name  of  the  station 
for  which  the  despatch  about  to  be 
forwarded  is  intended,  is  then  trans- 
mitted, and  appears  upon  the  dials  at 
all  the  stations.  The  agents  at  all  the 
stations,  except  that  to  which  the  de- 
spatch is  addressed,  are  then  released 
from  further  attention,  and  the  agent 
at  the  station  to  which  it  is  addressed 
interprets  the  signs  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively transmitted,  and  reduces  the 
message  to  writing. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  every 
message  which  is  despatched,  no  mat- 
ter for  what  station  it  is  intended,  is 
in  fact,  sent  to  all  the  stations  which 
the  wire  passes. 

The  telegraphs  established  in  Eng- 
land, which  alone  we  have  here  ex- 
plained, are  constructed  on  the  needle 
system,  that  is  to  say,  the  signals  are 
made  by  the  deviations  of  magnetic 
needles,  from  their  position  of  rest 
produced  by  electric  currents  passing 
around  them. 

Telegraphs  depending  on  the  second 
and  third  principles  adverted  to  above, 
have  been  brought  into  extensive  use 
in  America,  the  needle  system  being 
in  no  case  adopted. 

To  explain  the  construction  and 
operation  of  telegraphs  depending  on 
the  power  of  magnetism  on  soft  iron  by 
an  electric  current,  let  us  suppose  a 
small  lever  formed  of  steel,  and  ba- 
lanced on  a  point.  At  one  end  of  this 
lever  let  a  point  be  formed,,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  pencil  or  style.  Under 
the  other  end  let  a  horse-shoe  of  soft 
iron  be  placed  at  such  a  distance,  that 
when  it  shall  receive  the  magnetic 
virtue  from  the  electric  current,  the 
lever  will  be  drawn  to  the  horse-shoe ; 
and  let  it  be  so  arranged,  that  when 
the  horse-shoe  shall  lose  its  magnetic 
virtue,  the  pencil  will  fall. 

Now  suppose  that  immediately 
above  the  pencil  is  placed  a  small 
roller,  under  which  a  ribbon  of  paper 
passes,  which  receives  a  slow  progres- 
sive motion  from  the  roller.  When- 
ever the  pencil  is  raised  by  the  magnet, 
its  point  presses  on  the  paper  which 
moves  over  it>  and  if  it  be  kept  pressed 
upon  it  for  any  time,  a  line  will  be 
traced.  If  the  pencil  be  only  momen- 
tarily brought  into  contact  with  the 
paper,  a  dot  will  be  produced. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  if  we  have  the 
power  of  keeping  the  pencil  for  any 
determinate  time  in  contact  with  the 
paper,  or  of  making  it  only  momen- 
tarily touch  the  paper,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  produce  lines  and  dots  in 
any  required  succession  ;  and  by  sus- 
pending  the  action  of  the  pencil,  we 
can  leave  blank  space  of  any  desired 
length  between  such  combinations  of 
lines  and  dots. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  how 
a  conventional  alphabet  may  be  formed 
by  such  combination  of  lines  ami  dots. 

To   explain   the   oifcrafiuu   of  thio 


system,  let  us  suppose  a  person  at 
New  York  desirous  of  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  New  Orleans.  A  wire  of  tho 
usual  kind  connects  the  two  places. 

The  end  at  New  Orleans  is  coiled 
round  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  The  end 
at  New  York  can  be  put  in  commu- 
nication with  the  galvanic  trough  at 
the  will  of  the  person  sending  the 
message.  The  instant  the  communi- 
cation is  established,  the  horse-shoe 
of  soft  iron  at  New  Orleans  becomes 
magnetic,  it  attracts  the  small  lever, 
and  presses  the  pencil  against  the  paper. 

The  moment  the  operator  at  New 
York  detaches  the  wire  from  the 
trough,  the  horse-shoe  at  New  Orleans 
loses  its  magnetic  power,  and  the 
pencil  drops  from  the  paper.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  operator  at  New 
York,  by  putting  the  wire  in  contact 
with  the  trough,  and  detaching  it,  and 
by  maintaining  the  contact  for  longer 
or  shorter  intervals,  can  make  the 
pencil  at  New  Orleans  act  upon  the 
paper,  as  already  described,  60  as  to 
make  upon  it  dots  and  lines  of  deter- 
minate length,  combined  in  any  man- 
ner he  may  desire,  and  separated  by 
any  desired  intervals. 

In  a  word,  the  operator  at  New 
York  can  write  a  letter  with  a  pencil 
and  paper  which  are  at  New  Orleans. 

Provisions  in  such  an  arrangement 
are  made,  so  that  the  motion  of  the 
paper  does  not  begin  until  the  mes- 
sage is  about  to  be  commenced,  and 
ceases  when  the  message  is  written. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  the 
same  principle  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  the  bell,  which 
gives  notice  to  the  attendant  in  the 
European  telegraph.  The  cylinders 
which  conduct  the  band  of  paper  are 
moved  by  wheel-work,  and  a  weight 
properly  regulated  Their  motion  is 
imparted  by  a  detent  detached  by  the 
action  of  the  magnet,  and  which  stops 
the  motion  when  the  magnet  loses  its 
virtue. 

The  third  system,  called  the  Electro- 
chemical telegraph,  is  also  exclusively 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  improvement  which  it  has 
recently  received,  it  exceeds  by  far  in 
efficiency  and  power  all  the  other  tele- 
graphic  arrangements  hitherto  tried. 
A  memoir  on  this  invention  has  re- 
cently been  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris,  of  Vihich  we 
shall  avail  ourselves. 
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The  imperfections  of  the  nuille 
an  I  ma^et  tt-Ietzmphs,  «faic!»  this  im- 
provement removes,  are  stated  as 
follows : — 

"To  deflect  the  magnetic  needle  from  a 
pOMtioo  of  rest,  and  sdll  more  to  impart 
saffidcnt  magnetic  energy  to  soft  iron  so  as 
produce  the  nioeasary  eflfects  at  the  stations 
of  arriTa],  in  the  systems  above  mentioned, 
a  galvanic  current  of  a  certain  force  is  indis- 
pensable. ^  Lines  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation  being  exp<^ed  to  local  and  atmos- 
pherical Ticiasitmles,  such  a  force  of  the 
carrent  cannot  always  be  secured.  This  is 
opwially  the  case  when  commonicdtions  are 
n»«de  to  great  distances,  as  for  example, 
300  miles  and  upwards. 

"  Supposing  the  insolation  of  the  sopports  of 
the  conducting  wire  to  be  perfect,  and  no 
•cddental  disturbances  arising  from  atmos- 
pheric^ influence  or  local  causes  to  be  in 
operation,  the  atrength  of  the  electric  current 
win  nevertheless  be  influenced  by  mere  dis- 
tMce.  When  the  distance  is  augmented  to 
»  certam  extent,  the  current  may  become  so 
enfeebled  as  to  be  incapable  eitlter  of  impart- 
|n?  the  necessary  magnetic  power  to  the  soft 
iron,  or  of  deflecting  the  needles  from  their 
portion  of  rest.'* 

It  is  then  shown  that  various  other 
caosesy  such  as  imperfect  insulation, 
itmospheric  yicissitudes,  &c.,  are  liable 
to  intercept  the  action  of  the  needle 
«nd  magnetic  telegraphs;  and  that 
Ihey  sometimes  even  destroy  the  coils 
of  fine  wire  which  are  used  to  affect 
the  magnets. 

The  inventor  of  the  electro-chemi- 
cal telegraph,  Mr.  Alexander  Bain, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  formerly  a 
watchmaker  in  that  country,  rejects 
the  use  of  needles  and  magnets  alto- 
gether,  and  relies  exclusively  on  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  electric  current. 
By  this  means  he  shows  that  he  can 
obtain 

**  J%L  Greater  economy  and  simplicity  in  the 
original  construction,  and  in  the  permanent 
maintenance  and  management  of  ibe  a'ppara- 
tus; 

"  2nd.  Increased  celerity  and  certainty,  and 
'tts  liability  to  error  in  the  transmission  of 
cwnmnnications." 

^  The  mode  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  electro-chemical  telegraph 
is  at  follows : — 

"  Let  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  be  wotted 
with  a  ftoluti:>n  of  pmssiate  of  potash,  to 
whidi  a  little  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acU 
tve  been  added. 


*'  I.  t  a  inetiiJI-c  d.sk  l/»  pr.>vMaI.  corres- 
pnn'lii.^    in    munjitule    wiili    tlie    sheet    of 
paper,  and  let  tJiia  metallic  desk  be  put  in 
communication  with  a  galvanic  battery  so  as 
to  form  its  negative  pole.     Let  a  piece  of 
steel  or  copper  wire,  forming  a  pen,  be  put  in 
connexion  with  the  same  battery  so  as  to 
form   its  positive  pole.     Let  the  sheet  of 
moistened  paper  be  now  laid  upon  the  metallic 
desk,  and  let  the  stetl  or  copper  point,  which 
forms  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,   be 
bronght  into  contact  with  it     The  galvanic 
circuit  being  thus  completcil,  the  current  will 
be  established,  the  solution  with  which  the 
paper  is  wetted  will  be  decomposed  at  the 
point  of  contact,  and  a  blue  or  brown  spot 
will  appear.     If  the  pen  be  now  moved  upon 
the  paper,  the  continuous  succession  of  spots 
will  form  a  blue  or  brown  line,  and  the  pen 
being  moved  in  any  manner  upon  the  paper, 
characters  may  be  thus  written  npon  it  as  it 
were  in  blue  or  brown  ink." 

The  metallic  desk  on  which  the 
paper  is  placed  is  circular,  and  ahout 
twenty  inches  diameter. 

**  It  is  fixed  on  a  central  axis,  with  which 
it  is  capable  of  revolving  in  its  own  plane. 
An  uniform  movement  of  rotation  is  imparted 
to  it  by  means  of  a  small  roller,  gently 
pressed  against  its  under  surface,  and  having 
saflicient  adhesion  with  it  to  cause  the  move~ 
ment  of  the  disk  by  the  revolution  of  tha 
roller.  Thb  roller  is  itself  kept  in  iraifonn 
revolution  by  means  of  a  train  of  wheel- 
work." 

The  point  of  the  wire,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  pen,  is  gently 
pressed  on  this  paper.  When  the  cur- 
rent passes,  it  leaves  a  blue  trace ; 
when  the  carreot  is  interrupted,  it 
leaves  no  trace. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  by  alter- 
nately transferring  and  interrupting 
the  current,  such  a  pen  will  leave  on 
the  paper  a  succession  of  lines  and 
dots  in  any  desired  combination,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  tho  American 
system  of  magnetic  telegraph. 

But  the  prominent  feature  of  this 
system,  which  confers  on  it  an  immea- 
surable superiority  over  all  which  pre- 
cede<l  it,  is  the  extraordinary  celerity 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  We  have 
already  stated  that,  in  the  experiments 
made  with  thb  apparatus  before  the 
Committees  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  at  Paris,  de- 
spatches were  sent  along  a  thousand 
miles  of  wire,  at  the  rate  of  nearl/ 
20,000  words  an  hour. 
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We  shall  now  explain  the  means  by 
which  this  extraordinary  feat  is  ac> 
complished. 

**  A  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  is  wound  on  a 
roller,  and  placed  on  an  axis,  on  which  it  is 
capable  of  turning,  so  as  to  be  regularly  un- 
rolled. This  ribbon  of  paper  is  passed  be* 
tween  rollers  uuder  a  sinail  punch,  which, 
striking  upon  it,  makes  a  small  hole  at  its 
centre.  This  punch  is  worked  by  a  simple 
mechanism  so  rapidly,  that  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  operate  without  interruption  on  the 
paper  passing  before  it,  the  holes  it  produces 
are  so  dose  together  as  to  leave  no  unper- 
forated  space  between  them,  and  thus  is  pro- 
duced a  continuous  perforated  line.  Means, 
however,  are  provided  by  which  the  agent 
who  superintends  the  process  can,  by  a  touch 
of  the  finger,  suspend  the  action  of  the  punch 
on  the  paper,  so  as  to  allow  a  louger  interval 
to  elapse  between  its  successive  strokes  upon 
the  paper.  In  this  manner  a  succession  of 
holes  are  perforated  in  the  ribbon  of  paper, 
separated  by  un  perforated  spaces.  The  mani- 
pulator, by  allowing  the  action  of  the  puucli 
to  continue  uninterrupted  for  two  or  more 
successive  strokes,  cm  make  a  linear  perfora- 
tion of  greater  or  less  length  on  the  ribbon ; 
and  by  suspending  the  action  of  the  punch, 
these  linear  perforations  may  be  separated  by 
nnperforated  spaces. 

"Thus  it  it  is  evident,  that  being  provided 
with  a  preparatory  apparatus  of  this  kind,  an 
expert  agent  will  be  able  to  produce  on  the 
ribbon  of  paper  as  it  unrolls,  a  series  of  per- 
forated dots  and  lines,  and  that  these  dots 
and  lines  may  be  made  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet  aJready  de- 
scribed. 

"Let  us  imagine  then  the  agent  at  the 
station  of  departure  preparing  to  despatch  a 
message.  Preparatory  to  doing  so  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inscribe  it  in  the  perforated  tele- 
graphic characters  on  the  ribbon  of  paper 
just  described. 

"  He  places  for  this  purpose  before  him  the 
message  in  ordinary  writing,  and  he  transfers 
it  to  the  ribbon  in  perforated  characters  by 
means  of  the  punching  apparatus.  By  prac- 
tice he  is  enabled  to  execute  this  in  less  time 
than  it  would  be  requisite  for  an  expert  com- 
positor to  set  it  up  in  common  printing 
type. 

"Tlie  punching  apparatus  for  inscribing 
in  perforated  characters  the  despatches  on 
ribbons  of  paper  is  so  arranged,  that  several 
agents  may  simultaneously  write  in  this  man- 
ner different  messages,  so  that  the  celerity 
with  which  the  messages  are  inscribed  on  the 
perforated  paper  may  be  rendered  commen- 
surate \ni\\  the  rapidity  of  their  transmission, 
by  merely  multiplying  the  inscribing  agents. 

"  I-«t  us  now  imagine  the  message  thus 
completely  inscribed  on  the  perforated  ribbon 
of  paper.  This  ribbon  is  a;;ain  rolled  as  at 
first  upon  a  roller,  and  it  is  now  placed  on 


an  axle  attached  to  the  machinery  of  the 
telegraph. 

"  The  extremity  of  the  perforated  ribbon 
at  which  the  message  commences  is  now  car- 
ried over  a  metallic  roller  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  positive  pole  of  the  galvanic 
battery.  It  is  pressed  upon  this  roller  by  a 
small  metallic  spring  terminating  in  points 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  the  breadth  of  which 
is  less  than  that  of  the  perforations  in  the 
paper.  This  metallic  spring  is  connected 
with  the  conducting  wire  which  passes  from 
the  station  of  departure  to  the  stations  of 
arrival.  When  the  metallic  spring  falls  into 
the  perforations  of  the  ribbon  of  paper  as  the 
latter  passes  over  the  roller,  the  galvanic 
circuit  is  completed  by  tlie  metallic  contact 
of  the  spring  with  the  roller,  but  when  those 
parts  of  the  ribbon  which  are  not  perforated 
pass  between  the  si)ring  and  the  roller,  the 
galvanic  circuit  is  broken  and  the  current  is 
interrupted. 

'*  A  motion  of  rotation,  the  speed  of  which 
can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  is  imparted  to 
the  metallic  roller  by  clock  work,  so  that  the 
ribbon  of  paper  is  made  to  pass  rapidly  be- 
tween it  and  the  metallic  spring,  and  as  it 
passes  this  metallic  spring  falls  successively 
into  the  perforations  on  the  paper.  By  this 
means  the  galvanic  circuit  is  alternately 
completed  and  broken,  and  the  current  passes 
during  intervals  corresponding  precisely  to 
the  perforations  in  the  paper.  In  this  man- 
ner the  successive  intervals  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  current  are  made  to  correspond 
precisely  with  the  perforated  characters  ex- 
pressive of  the  message,  and  the  same  suc- 
cession of  intervals  of  transmission  and  sus- 
pension will  affect  the  writing  apparatus  at 
the  stations  of  arrival  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

*'  Now  there  is  no  limit  to  the  speed  with 
which  this  process  can  be  executed,  nor  can 
there  be  an  error,  provided  only  that  the 
characters  have  been  correctly  marked  on  the 
perforated  paper ;  but  this  correctness  is  se- 
cured by  the  ribbon  of  perforated  paper  being 
examined  after  the  perforation  is  completed, 
and  deliberately  compared  with  the  written 
message.  Absolute  accuracy  and  unlimited 
celerity  are  thus  attained  at  the  statj^n  of 
departure.  To  the  celerity  with  which  the 
despatch  can  be  written  at  the  station  of 
arrival,  there  is  no  other  limit  than  the  time 
which  is  necessary  for  the  electric  cuiTcnt  to 
produce  the  decomposition  of  the  chemical 
solution  with  which  the  prepared  paper  is 
saturated." 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  these 
extraordinary  effects  are  produced; 
and  we  have  been  the  more  willing  to 
give  them  with  some  detail,  because 
the  memoir  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained  is  still  unpublished,  and  the 
reader  would  in  vain  seek  for  this  in- 
formation elsewhere. 
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'*  THB  AKMT  SIXTY  TEARS  SIVOS.** 


I  FOLLOWED  the  soldiers  as  they  march- 
ed beyond  the  outer  boulevard,  and 
gained  the  open  country.  Many  of 
the  idlers  dropped  off  here;  others 
accompanied  us  a  little  further;  but  at 
length,  when  the  drums  ceased  to  beat, 
and  were  slung  in  marching  order  on 
the  backs  of  the  drummers,  when  the 
men  broke  into  the  open  order  that 
French  soldiers  instinctively  assume  on 
a  march,  the  curiosity  of  the  gazers 
appeared  to  have  nothing  more  to  feed 
upon,  and  one  by  one  they  returned  to 
the  capita],  leaving  me  the  only  lingerer. 
To  any  one  accustomed  to  military 
display,  there  was  little  to  attract  notice 
in  the  column,  which  consisted  of  de- 
tachments from  various  corps,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery ;  some  were  return- 
ing to  their  regiments  after  a  furlough ; 
some  had  just  issued  from  the  hospitals, 
and  were  seated  in  charettes,  or  country- 
cars  ;  and  others,  again,  were  peasant 
boys  only  a  few  days  before  drawn  in 
the  conscription.  There  was  every 
variety  of  uniform,  and,  I  may  add,  of 
raggedness,  too — a  coarse  blouse  and  a 
pair  of  worn  shoes,  with  a  red  or  blue 
nandkerchief  on  the  head,  being  the 
dress  of  many  among  them.  The  Re- 
public was  not  rich  m  those  days,  and 
cared  little  for  the  costume  in  which 
her  victories  were  won.  The  artillery 
alone  seemed  to  preserve  anything  like 
umfarmity  in  dress.  Thev  wore  a 
plain  uniform  of  blue,  with  long  white 
gaiters  coming  half  way  up  the  thigh ; 
a  low  cocked  hat,  without  feather,  but 
with  the  tricoloured  cockade  in  front. 
They  were  mostly  men  middle-aged, 
or  past  the  prime  of  life,  bronzed, 
weather-beaten,  hardy-looking  fellows, 
whose  white  moustaches  contrasted 
well  with  their  sun-burned  faces.  All 
their  weapons  and  equipments  were  of  a 
superior  Kind,  and  showed  the  care 
b^towed  upon  an  arm  whose  efficiency 
was  the  first  discovery  of  the  repub- 
lican generals.  The  greater  number 
of  these  were  Bretons,  and  several  of 
them  had  served  in  the  fleet,  still  bear- 
ing in  their  looks  and  carriage  some- 


thing of  that  air  which  seems  inherent 
in  the  seaman.  They  were  grave, 
serious,  and  almost  stem  in  manner, 
and  very  unlike  the  young  cavalr)r 
soldiers,  who,  mostly  recruitea  fi^m  the 
south  of  France,  many  of  them  Gascons, 
had  all  the  high-hearted  gaiety  and 
reckless  levity  of  their  own  peculiar 
land.  A  campaign  to  these  fellowi 
seemed  a  pleasant  excursion ;  they 
made  a  jest  of  evenrthing,  from  the  wan 
faces  of  the  invalids,  to  the  black  bread 
of  the  "Commissary;"  they  quizzed 
the  new  *'  Tourleroux,"  as  tne  recruits 
were  styled,  and  the  old  "Grumblers," 
as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  the  veterans 
of  the  army ;  they  passed  their  jokes 
on  the  Republic,  and  even  their  own 
officers  came  in  for  a  share  of  their 
ridicule.  Hie  Grenadiers,  however, 
were  those  who  especially  were  made 
the  subject  of  their  sarcasm.  They  were 

generally  from  the  north  of  France,  and 
tie  frontier  country  toward  Flanders, 
whence  they  probably  imbibed  a  por- 
tion of  that  phlegm  and  moroseness  so 
very  xmlike  the  general  gaiety  of  French 
nature;  and  when  assaued  by  such  ad- 
versaries, were  perfectly  incapable  of 
repiv  or  retaliation. 

They  all  belonged  to  the  armv  of  the 
**  Sambre  et  Meuse,"  which,  although 
at  the  beginning  of  die  campaign  higluy 
distinguished  for  its  successes,  nad  been 
latterly  eclipsed  by  the  extraordinary 
victories  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  in 
Western  Germany ;  and  it  was  curious 
to  hear  with  what  intelligence  and  in- 
terest the  greatest  questions  of  strategy 
were  discussed  by  those  who  carried 
their  packs  as  common  soldiers  in  the 
ranks.  Movements  and  manoeuvres 
were  criticised,  attacked,  defended,  ri- 
diculed,  and  condemned,  with  a  degree 
of  acuteness  and  knowledge  that  show- 
ed the  enormous  progress  the  nation 
had  made  in  military  science,  and  with 
what  ease  the  Republic  could  recruit  her 
officers  from  the  ranks  of  her  armies. 

At  noon  the  column  halted  in  the 
wood  of  Belleville ;  and  while  the  men 
were  resting,  an  express  arrived  an. 
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nouncing  that  a  fresh  body  of  troops 
would  soon  arrive,  and  ordering  the 
others  to  delay  their  inarch  till  they 
came  up.  The  orderly  who  brought 
the  tidings  could  only  say  that  he  be- 
lieved some  hurried  news  had  come 
from  Germany,  for  before  he  left  Paris 
the  rappel  was  beating  in  different 
jjuarters,  and  the  rumour  ran  that  re- 
inforcements were  to  set  out  for  Stras- 
bourg with  the  utmost  despatch. 

•*And  what  troops  are  coming  to 
join  us?"  said  an  old  artillery  sergeant, 
in  evident  disbelief  of  the  tidings. 

"  Two  batteries  of  artillery  and  the 
voltigeurs  of  the  4th,  I  know  for  cer- 
tain are  coming,"  said  the  orderly, 
"and  they  spoKe  of  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers." 

"  What !  do  these  Germans  need 
another  lesson,"  said  the  cannonier, 
**I  thought  Fleurus  has  taught  them 
what  our  troops  were  made  of?" 

**  How  you  talk  of  Fleurus,"  mter- 
rupted  a  young  hussar  of  the  south ; 
"I  have  just  come  fix)m  the  army  of 
Italy,  and,  ma  foi  I  we  should  never 
have  mentioned  such  a  battle  as 
Fleurus  in  a  despatch.  Campaigning 
amongst  dykes  and  hedges — fighting, 
with  a  river  on  one  flank  and  a  fortress 
on  t'other — parade  manoeuvres — where, 
at  the  first  check,  the  enemy  retreats, 
and  leaves  you  free,  for  the  whole 
afternoon,  to  write  off  your  successes 
to  the  Directory.  Ilad  you  seen  our 
fellows  scaling  the  Alps,  with  ava- 
lanches of  snow  descending  at  every  fire 
of  the  great  guns — forcing  pass  after 
pass  against  an  enemy,  posted  on  every 
cliff  and  crag  above  us — cutting  our 
way  to  victory  by  roads  the  hardiest 
hunter  had  seldom  trod ;  I  call  that  war. " 

"And  I  call  it  the  skirmish  of  an 
outpost  1"  said  the  gruff  veteran,  as  he 
smoked  away,  in  thorough  contempt 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other.  **  I 
have  served  under  Kleber,  lloche,  and 
Moreau,  and  I  believe  they  are  the  first 
generals  of  France." 

"  There  is  a  name  greater  than  them 
all,"  cried  the  hussar,  with  eagerness. 

**Let  us  hear  it,  then — you  mean 
Pichegru,  perhaps,  or  Massena  ?" 

**  No,  I  mean  Bonaparte  1"  said  the 
hussar,  triumphantly. 

"A  good  officer,  and  one  of  us," 
said  the  artilleryman,  touching  his  belt 
to  intimate  the  arm  of  the  service  the 
general  belonged  to.  "  He  commanded 
the  siege-train  at  Toulon." 

**  He  belongs  to  all,"  said  the  other. 


"  He  is  a  dragoon,  a  voltigcur,  an  artil- 
lerist, a  pontoni^r — what  you  will — he 
knows  everything,  as  I  know  my 
horse's  saddle,  and  cloak-bag." 

Both  parties  now  grew  warm ;  and 
as  each  was  not  only  an  eager  partisan, 
but  well  acquainted  with  the  leading 
events  of  the  two  campaigns  they  un- 
dertook to  defend,  the  dispute  at- 
tracted a  large  circle  of  listeners,  who, 
either  seated  on  the  greensward,  or 
lying  at  full  length,  formed  a  pic- 
turesque group  under  the  shadow  of 
the  spreading  oak  trees.  l^Ieanwhile, 
the  cooking  went  speedily  forward^ 
and  the  camp-kettles  smoked  with  a 
steam  whose  savoury  odour  was  not  a 
little  tantalising  to  one  who,  like  nnr- 
self,  felt  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
company. 

"What's  thy  mess,  boy?"  said  an 
old  grenadier  to  me,  as  I  sat  at  a  little, 
distance  off,  and  affecting — but  I  fear 
very  ill — a  total  indifference  to  what 
went  forward. 

"He  is  asking  to  what  corps  thou 
belong'st?"  said  another,  seeing  that 
the  question  puzzled  me. 

"Unfortunately  I  have  none,"  said  I. 
"  I  merely  fallowed  the  march  for  cu- 
riosity." 

"And  thy  father  and  mother, 
child — what  will  they  say  to  thee  on 
thy  return  home  ?" 

"  I  have  neither  father,  mother,  nor 
home,"  said  I,  promptly. 

"Just  like  myself,"  said  an  old  red- 
whiskered  sapeur ;  "  or  if  1  ever  had 
parents,  they  never  had  the  ^race  to 
own  me.  Come  over  here,  child,  and 
take  share  of  my  dinner." 

"  No,  parbleu  1  I'll  have  him  for  my 
comrade,"  cried  the  young  hussar.  "  I 
was  made  a  corporal  vesterday,  and 
have  a  larger  ration.  Sft  here,  my  boy, 
and  tell  us  how  art  called." 

"  Maurice  Tierney." 

"  Maurice  will  do ;  few  of  us  care 
for  more  than  one  name,  except  in  the 
dead  muster  they  like  to  have  it  in  full. 
Help  thvself,  my  lad,  and  here's  the 
wine-flasJc  beside  thee." 

"  How  comes  it  thou  hast  this  old 
uniform,  boy,"  said  he,  pointing  to  my 
sleeve. 

"It  was  one  they  gave  me  in  the 
Temple,"  said  I.  "Iwasa  *rat  du 
prison*  for  some  time." 

"Thunder  of  war  1"  exclaimed  the 
cannonier,  "  I  had  rather  stand  a  whole 

Elatoon  fire  than  see  what  thou  must 
ave  seen,  child," 
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**  And  hast  heart  to  go  back  thero, 
boy,"  said  the  corporal»  "and  live  the 
same  life  asrain  ?" 

"No,  I'll  never  go  back,"  said  I. 
*•  I'U  be  a  soldier." 

**  Well  said,  mon  brave— thou'lt  be  a 
hussar,  I  know." 

'*  If  nature  has  given  thee  a  good 
head,  and  a  quick  eye,  my  boy,  thou 
might  even  do  better;  and  in  time, 
perhaps,  wear  a  coat  like  mine,"  said 
the  cannonier. 

•*  Sacre  bleu !"  cried  a  little  fellow, 
whose  age  might  have  been  anything 
from  boyhood  to  manhood — for  while 
small  of  stature,  ho  was  shrivelled  and 
wrinkled  like  a  mummy — "  why  not  bo 
satisfied  with  the  coat  he  wears  ?" 

"And  be  a  drummer,  like  thee,"  said 
the  cannonier. 

"  Just  so,  like  me,  and  like  Mas- 
aena — he  was  a  drummer,  too." 

"No,  no!"  cried  a  dozen  voices  to- 
gether, "that's  not  true." 

"  He*s  mht ;  Massena  vxu  a  drum- 
mer in  the  Eighth,"  said  the  cannonier ; 
"I  remember  him  when  he  was  like 
that  boy  yonder." 

'•  To  be  sure,"  said  the  little  fellow, 
who,  I  now  perceived,  wore  the  dress 
of  a  "  tambour  j "  "  and  is  it  a  disgrace 
to  be  the  first  to  face  the  enemy  ?" 

"  And  the  first  to  turn  his  back  to 
him,  comrade,"  cried  another. 

*'  Not  always — ^not  always" — said 
the  little  fellow,  regardless  of  the  laugh 
against  him.  "  Had  it  been  so,  I  had 
not  gained  the  battle  of  Grandrengs  on 
the  Sambre." 

"  Thou  gain  a  battle  I"  shouted  half- 
a-dozen,  in  derisive  laughter. 

"  What,  Petit  Pierre  gained  the  day 
at  Grandrengs  I"  said  the  cannonier; 
"  why,  I  was  there  myself,  and  never 
heard  of  that  till  now." 

"I  can  believe  it  well,"  replied 
Pierre ;  "  many  a  man's  merits  go  un- 
acknowledged :  and  Kleber  got  all  the 
credit  that  belonged  to  Pierre  Canot." 

"  Let  us  hear  about  it  Pierre,  for 
even  thy  victory  is  unknown  by  name 
to  us,  poor  devils  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
How  eaU'st  thou  the  place?" 

"  Grandrengs,"  said  Pierre,  proudly. 
"  It's  a  name  will  live  a^long,  perhaps, 
as  many  of  those  high-soundins;  ones 
you  have  favoiu-ed  us  with.  J^yhap, 
thou  hast  heard  of  Cambray  ?" 

"Never I"  said  the  hussar,  shaking 
his  head. 

"Nor  of  'Mons,*  either,  I'll  be 
sworn  ?"  continued  Pierre. 


"Quite  true,  I  never  heard  of  it 
before." 

"  Voila!"  exclaimed  Pierre,  in  con- 
temptuous triumph.  **  And  these  are 
the  fellows  pretend  to  feel  their  coun- 
try's glory,  and  take  pride  in  her  con- 
quests. Where  hast  thou  been,  lad, 
not  to  hear  of  places  that  every  child 
syllables  now-a-days  ?" 

"  1  will  tell  you  where  I've  been," 
said  the  hussar,  haughtily,  and  dropping 
at  the  same  time  the  familiar  "  thee  " 
and  "  thou  "  of  soldier  intercourse— 
"  I've  been  at  Montenotte,  at  Mille- 
simo,  at  Mondove '* 

*  *  AUons,  done  1  with  your  disputes, " 
broke  in  an  old  grenadier;  "as  if 
France  was  not  victorious  whether  the 
enemies  were  English  or  German.  Let 
us  hear  how  Pierre  won  his  battle 
at^— at " 

"  At  Grandrengs,"  said  Pierre. 
**  They  call  it  in  the  despatch  the  *  ac- 
tion of  the  Sambre,'  because  Eleber 
came  up  there — and  Kleber  bein^  a 
great  man,  and  Pierre  Canot  a  httle 
one,  you  understand,  the  glory  at- 
taches to  the  place  where  the  bullion 
epaulettes  are  found— just  as  the  old 
King  of  Prussia  used  to  say,  *  Diea 
est  toujours  a  cot^  de  gros  bataillons.' " 

"I  see  we'll  never  come  to  this 
same  victory  of  Grandrengs,  with  all 
these  turnings  and  twistings,"  muttered 
the  artillery  sergeant. 

"  Thou  art  very  near  it  now,  com- 
rade, if  thou'lt  listen,"  said  Pierre,  as 
he  wiped  his  mouth  after  a  long 
draught  of  the  wine-flask.  •*  I'll  not 
weary  the  honourable  company  with 
any  description  of  the  battle  generally, 
but  just  confine  myself  to  that  part  of 
it,  m  which  I  was  myself  in  action. 
It  is  well  known,  that  though  we 
claimed  the  victory  of  the  10th  May, 
we  did  little  more  than  keep  our  own, 
and  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Sambre, 
and  be  satisfied  with  such  a  position  as 
enabled  us  to  hold  the  two  bridges 
over  the  river — and  there  we  remained 
for  four  days  :  some saidpreparing for 
a  fresh  attack  upon  Kaunitz,  who 
commanded  the  allies ;  some,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  were  right,  alleging  that 
our  generals  were  squabbling  fdl  daj, 
and  all  night,  too,  with  two  Commis. 
saries  that  the  Government  had  sent 
down  to  teach  us  how  to  win  battles. 
Ma  foi  I  we  had  had  some  experience 
in  that  way  ourselves,  without  learning 
the  art  from  two  citizens  with  tn- 
coloured  scarfs  round  their  waists,  and 
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yellow  tops  to  their  boots!  However 
that  miffht  be,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  we  received  orders  to  cross 
the  river  in  two  stronff  columns,  and 
form  on  the  opposite  side ;  at  the  same 
timo  that  a  division  was  to  pass  the 
stream  by  boat  two  miles  higher  np, 
and,  concealing  themselves  in  a  pine 
wood,  be  ready  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank,  when  they  believed  that  all  the 
force  was  in  the  front." 

**  Sacre  tonnerre !  I  believe  that  our 
armies  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Rhine 
never  have  any  other  notion  of  battles 
than  that  eternal  flank  movement !" 
cried  a  young  sergeant  of  the  Voltigeurs, 
who  had  just  come  up  from  the  army 
of  Italy.  "  Our  general  used  to  split 
the  enemy  by  the  centre,  cut  him 
piecemeal  by  attack  in  columns,  nnd 
then  head  mm  down  with  artillery  at 
short  range — not  leaving  him  time  for 

a  retreat  in  heavy  masses " 

**  Silence,  silence,  and  let  us  hear 
Petit  Pierre,"  shouted  a  dozen  voices, 
who  cared  far  more  for  an  incident,  than 
a  scientific  discussion  about  manceu- 
vres. 

'*  The  plan  I  speak  of  was  General 
Moreau's,"  continued  Pierre  ;  **  and  I 
fancy  that  your  Bonaparte  has  some- 
thing to  learn  ere  he  be  his  equal  1" 

This  rebuke  seeming  to  have  engaged 
the  suffrages  of  the  company,  he  went 
on:  **The  boat  division  consisted  of 
four  battalions  of  infantry,  two  bat- 
teries of  light-artillery,  and  a  volti- 
feur  company  of  the  *  Regiment  de 
larboeuf  * — to  which  I  was  then,  for 
the  time,  attached  as  'Tambour  en 
chef/  What  fellows  they  were — the 
greatest  devils  in  the  whole  army! 
They  came  from  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  were  as  reckless  and  un- 
disciplined as  when  they  strutted  the 
streets  of  Paris.  When  they  were 
thrown  out  to  skirmish,  they  used  to 
play  as  many  tricks  as  school-bovs : 
sometimes  they'd  run  up  to  the  roof  of 
a  cabin  or  a  hut — and  they  could  climb 
like  cats — and,  sitting  down  on  the 
chinmey,  begin  firing  away  at  the 
enemy,  as  coolly  as  if  from  a  battery ; 
sometimes  they'd  capture  half-a-dozen 
asses,  and  ride  forward  as  if  to  charge, 
and  then,  affecting  to  tumble  off*,  uie 
fellows  would  pick  down  any  of  the 
enemy's  officers  that  were  fools  enough 
to  come  near — scampering  back  to  the 
cover  of  the  line,  laughing  and  joking 
as  if  the  whole  were  sport.  I  saw 
one-*when  his  wrist  was  shattered  by 


a  shot,  and  he  couldn't  fire — take  a 
comrade  on  his  back  and  caper  away 
like  a  horse,  just  to  tempt  the  Germans 
to  come  out  of  their  lines.  It  was 
with  these  blessed  youths  I  was  now 
to  serve,  for  the  Tambour  of  the 
Marboeuf  was    drowned    in    crossing 

the    Sambre    a  few    days   before 

Well — we  passed  the  river  safely, 
and,  unperceived  by  the  enemy, 
gained  tne  pine  wood,  where  we 
formed  in  two  columns,  one  of  at- 
tack, and  the  other  of  support — the 
voltigeurs  about  fire  hundred  paces 
in  advance  of  the  leading  files.  The 
morning  was  dull  and  hazy,  for  a 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night ; 
and  the  country  is  flat,  and  so  much 
intersected  with  drains,  and  dykes,  and 
ditches,  that,  ailer  rain,  the  vapour  is 
too  thick  to  see  twenty  yards  on  any 
side.  Our  business  was  to  make  a 
counter.marchto  the  right,  and,  guided 
by  the  noise  of  the  cannonade,  to 
come  down  upon  the  enemy's  flank  in 
the  thickest  of  the  engagement.  As 
we  advanced,  we  found  om^elves 
in  a  kind  of  marshy  plain,  planted 
with  willows,  and  so  thick,  that  it  was 
oflen  difficult  for  three  men  to  march 
abreast.  This  extended  for  a  con- 
siderable distance;  and,  on  escaping 
from  it,  we  saw  that  we  were  not 
above  a  mile  from  the  enemy's  lef);, 
which  rested  on  a  little  village." 

**  I  know  it  well,"  broke  in  the  can- 
nonier ;  **  it's  called  Huyningen." 

"  Just  so.  There  was  a  rormidable 
battery  in  position  there  ;  and  part  of 
the  place  was  stockaded,  as  if  they  ex- 
pected an  attack.  Still,  there  were  no 
videttes,  nor  any  look-out  party,  so 
far  as  we  could  see ;  and  our  command- 
ing officer  did'nt  well  know  what  to 
make  of  it,  whether  it  was  a  point 
of  concealed  strength,  or  a  position 
they  were  about  to  withdraw  fix)m. 
At  all  events,  it  required  caution; 
and,  although  the  battle  had  already 
begun  on  the  right — as  a  loud  cannon- 
ade, and  a  heavy  smoke  told  us — he 
halted  the  brigade  in  the  wood,  and 
held  a  council  of  his  officers  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  resolution  come 
to  was,  that  the  voltigeurs  should 
advance  alone  to  explore  the  way,  the 
rest  of  the  fDrce  remaining  in  ambush. 
We  were  to  go  out  in  sections  of  com- 
panies, and  spreading  over  a  wide  sur- 
face, see  what  we  could  of  the  place. 

"  Scarcely  was  the  order  given,  when 
away  we  went— and  it  was  now  a  race 
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who  should  be  earliest  up  and  exchange 
first  shot  with  the  enemy.  Some 
dashed  forward  over  the  open  field  in 
firont ;  others  skulked  along  by  dykes 
and  ditches;  some,  again,  dodged 
here  and  there,  as  corer  offered  its 
shelter :  but  about  a  dozen,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  kept  the  track  of  a  little 
cart-road,  which,  half- concealed  by 
high  banks  and  furze,  ran  in  a  zig-zag 
line  towards  the  village.  I  was  always 
smart  of  foot ;  and  now,  having  newly 
joined  the  "voltigears,"  was  naturally 
eager  to  show  myself  not  unworthy 
of  my  new  associates.  I  went  on  at 
my  best  pace;  and  being  lightly 
equipped — neither  musket  nor  ball- 
cartridge  to  carry — I  soon  outstripped 
them  all;  and,  after  about  twenty 
minutes'  brisk  running,  saw  in  front  of 
me  a  long,  low  farm-house,  the  walls 
all  pierced  for  musketry,  and  two 
small  eight-pounders  in  battery  at 
the  gate.  I  looked  back  for  my  com- 
panions, but  they  were  not  up — not  a 
man  of  them  to  be  seen.  *No  mat- 
ter,* thought  I,  *  they'll  be  here  soon ; 
meanwhile  I'll  make  for  that  little 
copse  of  brush-wood ;"  for  a  small 
clump  of  low  furze  and  broom  was 
stancfing  at  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
the  farm.  All  this  time,  I  ought  to 
say,  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  was  to  be 
seen,  although  I,  from  where  I  stood, 
could  see  the  crenelated  walls,  and 
the  guns,  as  they  were  pointed — at  a 
distance  all  would  seem  like  an  ordi- 
nary peasant  house. 

*'  As  I  crossed  the  open  space  to  gain 
the  copse,  piff!  came  a  bullet,  whiz- 
zing past  me  ;  and  just  as  I  reached 
the  cover,  piff!  came  another.  I 
ducked  my  head  and  made  for  the 
thicket ;  but  just  as  I  did  so,  my  foot 
caught  in  a  branch.  I  stumbled  and 
pitcned  forward;  and  trying  to  save 
myself,  I  grasped  a  bow  above  me.  It 
smashed  suddenly,  and  down  I  went. 
Ayl  down  sure  enough-for  I  went  riwht 
through  the  furze,  and  into  a  well — 
one  of  those  old,  walled  wells,  they 
have  in  these  countries,  with  a  huge 
bucket  that  fills  up  the  whole  space, 
and  is  worked  bv  a  chain.  Luckily  the 
bucket  was  linked  up  near  the  top, 
and  caught  me,  or  I  should  have  gone 
where  there  would  have  been  no  more 
heard  of  Pierre  Canot ;  as  it  was,  I 
was  sorely  bruised  by  the  fall,  and 
did'nt  recover  myself  for  full  ten 
minutes  after.  Then  I  discovered 
that  I  was  sitting  in  a  large  wooden 


trough,  hooped  with  iron,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  hearry  chains  that  passed 
over  a  windlass,  about  ten  feet  above 
my  head. 

**  I  was  safe  enough  for  the  matter  of 
that ;  at  least  none  were  likely  to  dis- 
cover me,  as  I  could  easily  see  by  the 
rust  of  the  chain  and  the  grass-grown 
edges,  that  the  well  had  been  long  dis- 
used. Now  the  position  was  far  from 
being  pleasant.  There  stood  the  farm- 
house, full  of  soldiers,  the  muskets 
ranging  over  every  approach  to  where 
I  lay.  Of  my  comrades,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen,  they  had  either 
missed  the  way  or  retreated ;  and  so 
time  crept  on,  and  I  pondered  on  what 
might  be  going  forward  elsewhere,  and 
whether  it  would  ever  be  my  own  for- 
tune to  see  my  comrades  again. 

**  It  might  be  an  hour — it  seemed 
three  or  four  to  me — after  this,  as  I 
looked  over  the  plain,  I  saw  the  caps 
of  our  infantry  just  issuing  over  the 
brushwood,  and  a  glancing  lustre  of 
their  bayonets,  as  the  sun  tipped 
them.  They  were  advancing,  but  as 
it  seemed,  slowly — halting  at  times,  and 
then  moving  forward  again — ^just  like 
a  force  waitmg  for  others  to  come  up. 
At  last  they  debouched  into  the  plain ; 
but,  to  my  surprise,  they  wheeled  about 
to  the  right,  leaving  the  farm-house  on 
their  flimk,  as  if  to  march  beyond  it. 
This  was  to  lose  their  way  totally; 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  carry 
the  position  of  the  farm,  for  the  Ger- 
mans were  evidently  few,  had  no 
videttes,  and  thought  themselves  in 
perfect  security.  I  crept  out  from  mv 
ambush,  and  holding  my  cap  on  a  stick 
tried  to  attract  notice  from  our  fel- 
lows, but  none  saw  me.  I  venttu-ed  at 
last  to  shout  aloud,  but  with  no  better 
success ;  so  that,  driven  to  the  end  of 
my  resources,  I  set  to  and  beat  a 
'roulade'  on  the  drum,  thundering 
away  with  all  my  might,  and  not  caring 
what  miffht  come  of  it— for  I  was  haff 
mad  with  vexation  as  well  as  despair. 
They  heard  me  now;  I  saw  a  staff 
officer  gallop  up  to  the  head  of  the 
leading  division  and  halt  them ;  a 
volley  came  peppering  from  behind 
me,  but  without  doing  me  any  injury, 
for  I  was  safe  once  more  in  my  bucket. 
Then  came  another  pause,  and  again 
I  repeated  my  manoeuvre,  and  to  my 
delight  perceived  that  our  fellows  were 
advancing  at  quick  march.  I  beat 
harder,  and  the  drums  of  the  grenadiers 
answered  me.     All  right  now,  thought 
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I,  as  springing  forward,  I  called  out — 
•  This  way,  boys,  the  wall  of  the  or- 
chard has  scarcely  a  man  to  defend  it  ;* 
and  I  rattled  out  the  *  pas-de-charge,* 
with  all  my  force.  One  crashing  fire  of 
mins  and  small  arms  answered  me 
from  the  farm-house;  and  then  away 
went  the  Germans  as  hard  as  they 
could  I — such  running  never  was  seen ! 
One  of  the  guns  they  carried  off  with 
them,  the  tackle  of  the  other  broke, 
and  the  drivers,  jumping  off  their  sad- 
dles, took  to  their  legs  at  once.  Our 
lads  were  over  the  walls,  through  the 
windows,  between  the  stockades,  every- 
where in  fact,  in  a  minute,  and  once 
inside,  they  carried  all  before  them. 
The  village  was  taken  at  the  point  of 
the  bavonet,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  whole  force  of  the  brigade  was 
advancing^in  full  march  on  the  enemy's 
flank.  There  was  little  resistance 
made  afler  that,  and  Kaunitz  only 
saved  his  artillery  by  leaving  his  rere 
guard  to  be  cut  to  pieces." 

The  cannonier  nodded,  as  if  in  full 
assent,  and  Pierre  looked  around  him 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  vindi- 
cated his  claim  to  fatness. 

*'  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  the  despatch 
said  little  about  Pierre  Canot,  but  a 
great  deal  about  Moreau,  and  Kleber, 
and  the  rest  of  them." 

While  some  were  well  satisfied  that 
Pierre  had  well-established  his  merits, 
as  the  conqueror  of  "  Grandren^s," 
others  quizzed  him  about  the  heroism 
of  lying  hid  in  a  well,  and  owing  all 
his  glory  to  a  skin  of  parchment. 

**  An*  thou  went  with  the  army  of 
Italy,  Pierre,'*  said  the  hussar,  •'  thou*d 
have  seen  men  march  boldly  to  victory, 
and  not  skulk  under  ground  like  a 
mole." 

'*  I  am  tired  of  your  song  about  this 
army  of  Italy,"  broke  in  the  cannonier ; 
**  we  who  have  served  in  La  Vendee 
and  the  North  know  what  fighting 
means,  as  well,  mayhap,  as  men  whose 
boldest  feats  are  scaling  rocks  and 
clambering  up  precipices.  Your  Bona- 
parte is  more  like  one  of  these  Guerilla 
chiefs  they  have  in  the  'Basque,' 
than  the  general  of  a  French  army." 

"  The  man  who  insults  the  army  of 
Italy,  or  its  chief,  insults  m«/"said 
the  corporal,  springing  up,  and  cast- 
ing a  sort  of  haughty  defiance  around 
him. 

"  And  then  ?" — asked  the  other. 

"  And  then — if  ho  be  a  French  sol- 
dier, he  knows  what  should  follow." 


**P:i!bleu !"  said  the  cannonier,  coolly, 
"there  would  be  little  glory  in  cutting 
you  down,  and  even  less  in  being 
wounded  by  you ;  but  if  you  will  have 
it  so,  it*s  not  an  old  soldier  of  the 
artillery  will  baulk  your  humour." 

As  he  spoke,  he  slowly  arose  from  the 
ground,  and  tightening  his  waist-belt, 
seemed  prepared  to  follow  the  other. 
The  rest  sprung  to  their  feet  at  the 
same  time,  but  not,  as  1  anticipated,  to 
offer  a  friendly  mediation  between  the 
angry  parties,  but  in  full  approval  of 
their  readiness  to  decide  by  the  sword 
a  matter  too  trivial  to  be  called  a 
quarrel. 

In  the  midst  of  the  whispering  con- 
ferences as  to  place  and  weapons — for 
the  short,  straight  sword  of  the  artillery 
was  very  unlike  the  curved  sabre  of 
the  hussar — the  quick  tramp  of  horses 
was  heard,  and  suddenly  the  head  of 
a  squadron  was  seen,  as,  with  glancing 
helmets  and  glittering  equipments, 
they  turned  off  the  high-road  and  en- 
tered the  wood. 

"  Here  they  come ! — here  come  the 
troops!"  was  now  heard  on  every  side; 
and  all  question  of  the  duel  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  greater  interest  inspired  by 
the  arrival  of  the  others.  The  sight  was 
strikingly  picturesque;  for,  as  they 
rode  up,  the  order  to  dismount  was 
given,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
squadron  was  at  work  picqueting  and 
unsaddling  their  horses;  forage  was 
shaken  out  before  the  weary  and 
hungry  beasts;  kits  were  unpacked, 
cooking  utensils  produced,  and  every 
one  busy  in  preparing  for  the  bivouac. 
An  infantry  column  followed  close  upon 
the  others,  which  was  aj^ain  succeeded 
by  two  batteries  of  field-artillery,  and 
some  squadrons  of  heavy  dragoons ;  and 
now  the  whole  wood,  far  and  near, 
was  crammed  with  soldiers,  wagons, 
caissons,  and  camp  equipage.  To  me 
the  interest  of  the  scene  was  never- 
ending —  life,  bustle,  and  gaiety  on 
ever)'  side.  The  reckless  pleasantry  of 
the  camp,  too,  seemed  elevated  by  the 
warlike  accompaniments  of  the  pic- 
ture —  the  caparisoned  horses  —  the 
brass  guns  blackened  on  many  a  battle- 
field— the  weather,  seamed  faces  of  the 
hardy  soldiers  themselves — all  conspir. 
ing  to  excite  a  high  enthusiasm  for 
the  career. 

Most  of  the  equipments  were  new 
and  strange  to  my  eyes.  I  had  never 
before  seen  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Republican  Guard,  with  their  enormous 
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sliakos,  and  their  lonnf-llapped  vests, 
descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ; 
neither  liad  I  seen  the  "  Hussars  de  la 
mort,"  in  their  richly- braided  uniform 
of  black,  and  their  long  hair  curled  in 
ringlets  at  either  side  of  the  face.  The 
cuirassiers,  too,  with  their  low  cocked 
bats,  and  straight  black  feathers,  as 
well  as  the  "  Fortes  Drapeaux,**  whose 
brilliant  uniforms,  all  slashed  with 
gold,  seemed  scarcely  in  keeping  with 
yellow- topped  boots:  all  were  now 
seen  by  me  for  the  first  time.  But 
of  all  the  figures,  which  amused  me 
most  by  its  singularity,  was  that  of 
a  woman,  who,  in  a  snort  frock-coat 
and  a  low -crowned  hat,  carried  a  little 
barrel  at  her  side,  and  led  an  ass 
loaded  with  two  similar,  but  rather 
larger  casks.  Her  air  and  gait  were 
I>erfectly  soldier-like ;  and  as  she  passed 
the  different  posts  and  sentries,  she 
saluted  them  in  true  militarjr  fashion. 
I  was  not  long  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  her  vocation  nor  her  name;  for 
scarcely  did  she  pass  a  group  without 
stopping  to  dispense  a  wonderful  cor- 
dial that  she  carried ;  and  then  I  heard 
the  familiar  title  of  '*  La  Mere  Madou," 
uttered  in  every  form  of  panegyric. 

She  was  a  short,  stoutly-built  figure, 
somewhat  past  the  middle  of  life, 
but  without  any  impairment  of  activity 
in  her  movements.  A  pleasing  coun- 
tenance, with  good  teeth  and  black 
eyes,  a  merry  voice,  and  a  ready 
tongue,  were  qualities  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  a  favourite  with  the 
soldiers,  whom  I  found  she  had  followed 
to  more  than  one  battle  field. 

**  Peste  1"  cried  an  old  grenadier,  as 
he  spat  out  the  liquor  on  the  ground. 
**  This  is  one  of  those  sweet  things  they 
make  in  Holland ;  it  smacks  of  treacle 
and  bad  lemons.  |* 

**  Ah,  Grognard !"  saidshe,  laughing, 
**  thou  art  more  used  to  com-brandy, 
with  a  clove  of  garlic  in't,  than  to  good 
curaqoa.** 

**  \Vhat,  cura9oa  I  Mere  Madou, 
hast  got  curo^oa  there?**  cried  a  grey- 
whiskered  captain,  as  he  turned  on  his 
saddle  at  the  word. 

•*  1  es,  Mon.  Capitaine,  and  such  as 
no  bourgomaster  ever  drank  better  ;** 
and  she  filled  out  a  little  glass,  and 
presented  it  gracefully  to  him. 

**  Encore,  ma  bonne  Mere,**  said  he, 
as  he  wiped  his  thick  moustache ; 
"that  liquor  is  another  reason  ff>r 
extending  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
the  brave  Dutch.** 


"Didn't  I  tell  you  so?**  said  she, 
refilling  the  glass ;  **  but,  holloa,  there 
goes  Gregoire  at  full  speed.  Ah, 
scoundrels  that  ye  are,  I  see  what  ye'vo 
done."  And  so  was  it ;  some  of  the  wild 
young  voltigeur  fellows  had  fastened 
a  lighted  furze-bush  to  the  beast's  tail, 
and  had  set  him  at  a  gallop  through 
the  very  middle  of  the  encampment, 
upsetting  tents,  scattering  cooking- 
pans,  and  tumbling  the  groups,  as  they 
sat,  in  every  direction. 

The  confusion  was  tremendous,  for 
the  picqueted  horses  jumped  about, 
and  some  breaking  loose,  galloped 
here  and  there,  while  others  set  off 
with  half-unpacked  wagons,  scattering 
their  loading  as  they  went. 

It  was  only  when  the  blazing  furze 
had  dropped  off  that  the  cause  of  the 
whole  mischance  would  suffer  himself 
to  be  captured,  and  led  quietly  back 
to  his  mistress.  Half-crying  with 
joy,  and  still  wild  with  anger,  she 
kissed  the  beast,  and  abused  her  tor- 
mentors by  turns. 

•*  Cannoniers  that  ye  are,**  she 
cried,  **  ma  foil  you'll  have  little 
taste  for  fire  when  the  day  comes 
that  ye  should  face  it  I  Pauvre  Gre- 
goire, they've  left  thee  a  tail  like  a 
tirailleur  s  feather  1  Plagues  light  on 
the  thieves  that  did  it  I  Come  here, 
boy,**  said  she,  addressing  me,  •*  hold 
the  bridle ;  what*s  thy  corps,  lad  ?*' 

"  I  have  none  now ;  I  only  followed 
the  soldiers  from  Paris." 

*'Away  with  thee,  street  runner; 
away  with  thee,  then,"  said  she,  con- 
temptuously; "there  are  no  pockets 
to  pick  here ;  and  if  there  were,  thou'd 
lose  thy  ears  for  the  doing  it.  Bo  off, 
then  ;  back  with  thee  to  Paris  and  all 
its  villanies.  There  are  twenty  thou- 
sand of  thy  trade  there,  but  there's 
work  for  ye  all  I" 

**Nay,  Mere,  don't  be  harsh  with 
the  boy,"  said  a  soldier;  "you  can  see 
by  his  coat  that  his  heart  is  with  us." 

"  And  he  stole  that,  I'll  be  sworn,'* 
said  she,  pidling  me  round  by  the 
ai*m,  full  in  front  of  her.  "  Answer 
me,  *  Gamin,'  where  did'st  find  that 
old  tawdry  jacket  ?" 

**  I  got  it  in  a  place  where,  if  they 
had  hold  of  thee  and  thy  bad  tongue, 
it  would  fare  worse  with  thee  than  thou 
thinkest,"  said  I,  maddened  by  the 
impute<l  theft  and  insolence  together. 

"And  where  may  that  be,  young 
slip  of  the  galleys?"  cried  she,  angrilv. 

"  In  the  *  Prison  du  Temple' " 
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**  Is  that  their  livery,  then  ?"  said 
she,  laughing,  and  pointing  at  me  with 
ridicule,  "  or  is  it  a  family  dress  made 
after  thy  father's  ?" 

"  My  father  wore  a  soldier's  coat, 
and  bravely,  too,"  said  I,  with  diffi- 
culty restraining  the  tears  that  rose 
to  my  eyes. 

"In  what  regiment,  boy?"  asked 
the  soldier  who  spoke  before. 

"In  one  that  exists  no  longer,"  said 
I,  sadly,  and  not  wishing  to  allude  to 
a  service  that  would  find  but  slight 
favour  in  republican  cars. 

"That  must  be  the  24th  of  the  Line ; 
they  were  cut  to  pieces  at  *  Tongres.* " 

"  No — no,  he's  thinking  of  the  9th, 
that  got  so  roughly  handled  at  Fonte- 
noy,"  said  another. 

'*  Of  neither,"  said  I ;  "  I  am  speak- 
ing of  those  who  have  left  nothing  but 
a  name  behind  them,  the  *  Garde  du 
Corps'  of  the  king." 

"  Voila!"  cried  Madou,  clapping 
her  hands  in  astonishment  at  my  im- 
pertinence; "there's  an  aristocrat  for 
you !  Look  at  him,  mes  braves!  it*s  not 
every  day  we  have  the  grand  seigneurs 
condescending  to  come  amongst  us  I 
You  can  learn  something  of  courtly 
manners  from  the  polished  descend- 
ant of  our  nobility.  Say,  boy,  art  a 
coimt,  or  a  baron,  or  perhaps  a  duke." 

"  Make  way  there — out  of  the  road, 
Mere  Madou,"  cried  a  dragoon,  cur- 
veting his  horse  in  such  a  fashion  as 
almost  to  upset  ass  and  "  cantiniere" 
together,  "the  staff  is  coming." 

The  mere  mention  of  the  word  sent 
numbers  off  in  full  speed  to  their  quart- 
ers ;  and  now,  all  was  haste  and  bustle 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  inspection. 
The  Mere's  endeavours  to  drag  her 
beast  along  were  not  very  successful ; 
for,  with  Uie  ]>eculiar  instinct  of  his 
species,  the  more  necessity  there  was 
of  speed,  the  lazier  he  became ;  and  as 
every  one  had  his  own  concerns  to  look 
after,  she  was  left  to  her  own  unaided 
efforts  to  drive  him  forward. 

"Thou'lt  have  a  day  in  prison  if 
thou'rt  found  here.  Mere  Madou,"  said 
a  dragoon,  as  he  struck  the  ass  with 
the  flat  of  his  sabre. 

"  I  know  it  well,"  cried  she,  pas- 
sionately ;  "but  I  have  none  to  help  me. 
Come  here,  lad ;  be  good-natured,  and 
forget  what  passed.  Take  his  bridle 
whue  I  whip  him  on." 

I  was  at  first  disposed  to  refuse,  but 
her  pitiful  face  and  sad  plight  made  me 
think  better  of  it ;  and  I  seized  the 


bridle  at  once ;  but  just  as  I  had  done 
so,  the  escort  galloped  forward,  and  the 
dragoons  coming  on  the  flank  of  the 
miserable  beast,  over  he  went,  barrels 
and  all,  crushing  me  beneath  him  as  he 
fell. 

"  Is  the  boy  hurt  ?"  were  the  last 
words  I  heard,  for  I  fainted  ;  but  a  few 
minutes  after  I  found  myself  seated  on 
the  grass,  while  a  soldier  was  staunch- 
ing the  blood  that  ran  freely  from  a  cut 
in  my  forehead, 

"It  is  a  trifle,  Greneral — a  mere 
scratch,"  said  a  young  officer  to  an  old 
man  on  horseback  beside  him,  "and 
the  leff  is  not  broken." 

"  Glad  of  it,"  said  the  old  officer ; 
**  casualties  are  insufferable,  except 
before  an  enemy.  Send  the  lad  to  his 
regiment." 

"  lie's  only  a  camp-follower.  Gene- 
ral.    He  does  not  belong  to  us." 

"  There,  my  lad,  take  this,  then,  and 
make  thy  way  back  to  Paris,"  said  the 
old  general,  as  he  threw  me  a  small 
piece  of  money. 

I  looked  up,  and  there,  straight  be- 
fore me,  saw  the  same  officer  who  had 
given  me  the  assignat  the  night  before. 

"  General  La  Coste  1"  cried  I,  in 
delight,  for  I  thought  him  already  a 
friend. 

"  How  is  this— have  I  an  acquaint- 
ance here?"  said  he,  smiling;  "on 
my  life  I  it's  the  young  rogue  I  met  this 
morning.  Eh!  art  not  thou  the  artil- 
lery-driver 1  spoke  to  at  the  barrack?" 

"Yes,  General,  the  same." 

"  Diantre !  It  seems  fated,  then,  that 
we  are  not  to  part  company  so  easily ; 
for  hadst  thou  remained  in  Paris,  lad, 
we  had  most  probably  never  met 
again." 

"  Ainsi  je  suis  bien  tombe,"  General, 
said  I,  punning  upon  my  accident. 

He  laughed  heartily,  less  I  sup- 
pose at  the  jest,  which  was  a  poor 
one,  than  at  the  cool  impudence  with 
which  I  uttered  it;  and  then  turning  to 
one  of  the  staff,  said — 

"I  spoke  to  Bcrthollet  about  this  boy 
already — see  that  they  take  him  in  the 
9th.  I  say,  my  lad, what's  thy  name?" 

**Tiernay,  sir." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  Tiernay.  Well, 
Tiernay,  thou  shalt  be  a  hussar,  my 
man.  See  that  I  get  no  disgrace  by 
the  appointment." 

I  kissed  his  hand  fervently,  and  the 
staff  rode  forward,  leaving  me  the  hap- 
piest heart  that  beat  in  all  that  crowd- 
ed host. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


A   PAM2XO    ACqUAIKTANCB. 


If  the  guide,  who  is  to  lead  us  on  a 
long  and  devious  tracks  stops  at  every 
by-way,  following  out  each  path  that 
seems  to  invite  a  ramble  or  suggest  a 
halt,  we  naturally  might  feel  distrust- 
ful  of  his  safe  conduct,  and  uneasy  at 
the  prospect  of  the  road  before  us.  In 
the  same  way  may  the  reader  be  dis- 
posed to  fear  that  he  who  descends  to 
slight  and  trivial  circumstances,  will 
scarcely  have  time  for  events  which 
ought  to  occupy  a  wider  si)ace  in  his 
reminiscences  ;  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  bound  to  apologise  for  the  seeming 
trans^ession  of  my  last  chapter.  Most 
true  It  is,  that  were  I  to  relate  the  en- 
tire of  my  life  with  a  similar  diifuse- 
ness,  my  memoir  would  extend  to  a 
length  far  beyond  what  I  intend  it 
to  occupy.  Such,  however,  is  very 
remote  from  my  thoughts.  I  have 
dwelt  with,  perhaps,  something  of 
prolixity  upon  the  soldier-life  and  cha. 
racteristics  of  a  past  day,  because  I 
shall  yet  have  to  speak  of  changes, 
without  which  the  contrast  would  be 
inappreciable;  but  I  have  also  laid 
stress  upon  an  incident  trivial  in  itself, 
because  it  formed  an  event  in  my  own 
fortunes.  It  was  thus,  in  fact,  that 
I  became  a  soldier. 

Now,  the  man  who  carries  a  musket 
in  the  ranks,  may  very  reasonably  be 
deemed  but  a  small  ingredient  of  the 
mass  that  forms  an  army  ;  and  in  our 
day  his  thoughts,  hopes,  fears,  and 
ambitions  are  probably  as  unknown 
and  uncared  for,  as  the  precise  spot  of 
earth  that  yielded  the  ore  from  which 
his  own  weapon  was  smelted.  This  is 
not  only  reasonable,  but  it  is  right.  In 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
it  was  far  otherwise.  The  Republic,  in 
extinguishing  a  class  had  elevated  the 
individual;  and  now  each,  in  what* 
ever  station  he  occupied,  felt  himself 
qualified  to  entertain  opinions  and 
express  sentiments,  which,  because 
they  were  his  own,  he  presumed  them 
to  be  national.  The  idlers  of  the 
streets  discussed  the  deepest  questions 
of  politics  ;  the  soldiers  talked  of  war 
witn  all  the  presumption  of  consummate 
generalship.  The  great  operations  of  a 
campaign^  and  the  various  qualities  of 
different  commanders,  were  the  daily 
subjects  of  diQMite  in  the  camp.  Upon 


one  topic  only  wore  all  agreed ;  and 
there,  indeed,  our  unanimity  repaid 
all  previous  discordance.  We  deemed 
France  the  only  civilised  nation  of  the 
globe,  and  reckoned  that  people  thrice 
happy  who,  by  any  contingency  of  for- 
tune,  engaged  our  sympathy,  or  pro- 
cured the  distinction  of  our  presence 
in  arms.  We  were  the  heaven-bom 
disseminators  of  freedom  throughout 
Europe ;  the  sworn  enemies  of  kmgly 
domination ;  and  the  missionaries  of 
a  political  creed,  which  was  not  alone 
to  ennoble  mankind,  but  to  render  its 
condition  eminently  happy  and  pros- 
perous. 

There  could  not  be  an  easier  lesson 
to  learn  than  this,  and  particularly 
when  dinned  into  your  ears  all  day, 
and  from  every  rank  and  grade  around 
you.  It  was  the  programme  of  every 
message  from  the  Directory;  it  was 
the  opening  of  every  general  order 
from  the  General;  it  was  the  table- 
talk  at  your  mess.  The  burthen  of 
every  song,  the  title  of  every  mili- 
tary march  performed  by  the  regimen- 
tal band,  recalled  it,  even  the  riding, 
master,  as  he  followed  the  recruit 
around  the  weary  circle,  whip  in  hand, 
mingled  the  orders  he  uttered  with 
apposite  axioms  upon  Republican 
grandeur.  How  I  think  I  hear  it  still, 
as  the  grim  old  quartermaster-ser- 
jeant,  with  his  Alsatian  accent  and 
deep-toned  voice,  would  call  out — 

**  Elbows  back! — wrist  lower  and  free 
from  the  side — free,  I  say,  as  every 
citizen  of  agreat  Republic! — head  erect, 
as  a  Frencliman  has  a  right  to  carry 
it  1 — chest  full  out,  like  one  who  can 
breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,  and  ask  no 
leave  from  king  or  despot! — down  with 
your  heel,  sir;  think  that  you  crush 
a  tyrant  beneath  it !" 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  run- 
ning commentaries  on  equitation, 
till  often  I  forgot  whether  the  les- 
son had  more  concern  with  a  seat 
on  horseback  or  the  great  cause  of 
monarchy  throughout  Europe.  I  sup- 
pose,  to  use  a  popular  phrase  of  our 
own  day,  '*  the  system  worked  well;'* 
certainly  the  spirit  of  the  army  was 
unquestionable.  From  the  grim  old 
veteran,  with  snow-white  moustache, 
to  the  beardless  boy,  there  was  but  one 
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hope  and  wiMi— the  glory  of  France. 
How  they  understood  that  glory,  or  in 
what  it  essentially  consisted,  is  another 
and  very  different  question. 

Enrolled  as  a  soldier  in  the  ninth 
regiment  of  Hussars,  I  accompanied 
that  corps  to  Nancy,  where,  at  that 
time,  a  large  cavalry  school  was  formed, 
and  where  the  recniits  from  the  diffe- 
rent regiments  were  trained  and 
managed  before  being  sent  forward 
to  their  destination. 

A  taste  for  equitation,  and  a  certain 
aptitude  for  catching  up  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  diSerent  horses,  at 
once  distinguished  me  in  the  riding 
school,  and  I  was  at  last  adopted  by 
the  riding-master  of  the  regiment  as  a 
kind  of  aide  to  him  in  his  walk.  When 
I  thus  became  a  bold  and  skilful  horse- 
man, my  proficiency  interfered  with 
my  promotion,  for  instead  of  accom- 
panying  my  regiment  I  was  detained 
at  Nancy,  and  attached  to  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  cavalry  school  there. 

At  first  I  asked  for  nothing  better. 
It  was  a  life  of  continued  pleasure  and 
excitement,  and  while  I  daily  acquired 
knowledge  of  a  subject  which  interested 
me  deepnr,  I  grew  tall  and  strong  of 
limb,  andwith  that  readiness  in  danger, 
and  that  cool  collectedness  in  momenta 
of  difficulty,  that  are  so  admirably 
taught  by  the  accidents  and  mischances 
of  a  cavalry  riding-schooL ' 

The  most  vicious  and  unmanage- 
able beasts  from  the  Limousin  were 
often  sent  to  us ;  and  when  any  one 
of  these  was  deemed  peculiarly  un- 
tractable,  **  Give  him  to  Tiema^/'  was 
the  last  appeal,  before  abandomng  him 
as  hopeless.  I'm  certain  I  owe  much  of 
the  formation  of  m v  character  to  my  life 
at  this  period,  and  that  my  love  of  ad  ven- 
ture, my  taste  for  excitement,  my  ob- 
stinate resolution  to  conquer  a  diffi. 
culty,  my  inflexible  perseverance  when 
thwarted,  and  my  eager  anxiety  for 
praise,  were  all  picked  up  amid  the 
sawdust  and  tan  of  the  riding-school. 
How  lonff  I  might  have  continued 
satisfied  with  such  triumphs,  and  con- 
tent  to  be  the  wonder  or  the  freshly- 
joined  conscripts,  I  know  not,  when 
accident,  or  something  very  like  it, 
decided  the  question. 

It  was  a  calm,  delicious  evening  in 
April,  in  the  year  after  I  had  entered 
the  school,  that  I  was  strolling  alone 
on  the  old  fortified  wall,  which,  once 
a  strong  redoubt,  was  the  favourite 
waik  of  the  good  citizens  of  Nancy. 


I  was  somewhat  tired  with  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  and  sat  down  to  rest  under 
one  of  the  acacia  trees,  whose  delicious 
blossom  was  already  scenting  the  air. 
The  night  was  still  and  nois^ess;  not 
a  man  moved  along  the  wall ;  the  hum 
of  the  city  was  gradually  subsiding, 
and  the  lights  in  the  cottages  over  the 
plain  told  that  the  labourer  was  turn- 
ing homeward  from  his  toil.     It  was 
an  hour  to  invite  calm  thoughts,  and 
so  I  fell  a  dreaming  over  the  tranquil 
pleasures  of  a  peasant's  life,  and  the 
unruffled  peace  of  an  existence  passed 
amid  scenes  that  were  endeared  by 
years  of  intimacy.     "  How  happily," 
thought  I,    <<time  must  steal  on  in 
these  quiet  spots,  where  the  strife  and 
struggle    of  war  are  unknown,  and 
even    the    sounds  of  conflict    never 
reach."    Suddenly  my  musings  were 
broken  in  upon  by  hearing  the  mea- 
sured tramp  of  cavalry,  as  at  a  walk, 
a  long  column  wound  their  way  along 
the    zig-zag    approaches,    which    by 
many  a  redoubt  and  fosse,  over  many  a 
draw-bridge,    and    beneath    many   a 
strong  arch,  led  to  the  gates  of  Nancy. 
The  loud,  sharp  call  of  a  trumpet  was 
soon  heard,  and,  after  a  brief  parley, 
the  massive  gates  of  the  fortress  were 
opened  for  the  troops  to  enter.     Prom 
the  position  I  occupied  exactly  over 
the  gate,  I  could  not  only  see  the  long, 
dark  line  of  armed  men  as  they  passed, 
but  also  hear  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  as  they  entered. 
"What  regiment?" 
**  Detachments  of  the  12th  Dragoons 
and  the  22nd  Chasseurs-a-Cheval." 
"Where  from?" 
*' Valence." 
"  Where  to  ?" 
*•  The  army  of  the  Rhine." 
'*  Pass  on !" 

And  with  the  words  the  ringing 
sound  of  the  iron-shod  horses  was 
heard  beneath  the  vaulted  entrance. 
As  they  issued  from  beneath  the  long 
deep  arch,  the  men  were  formed 
in  line  along  two  sides  of  a  wide 
"  Place"  inside  the  walls,  where,  with 
that  despatch  that  habit  teaches,  the 
billets  were  speedily  distributed,  and 
the  parties  •*  told  off"  in  souads  for 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  force 
seemed  a  considerable  one,  and  with 
all  the  celerity  they  could  employ,  the 
billeting  occupied  a  long  time.  As 
I  watched  the  groups  moving  off,  I 
heard  the  direction  given  to  one  part)', 
**  Cavalry  School— Sue  dc  Lorraine." 
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The  young  oRicor  wIjo  conmiandcd 
the  groi:p  took  ji  direction  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  right  one ;  and  hasten- 
ing down  from  the  rampart,  I  at  once 
overtook  them,  and  explained  the 
mistake.  I  oflered  them  my  guidance 
to  the  pLicc,  which  being  willingly 
accepted,  I  walked  along  at  their  side. 

Chatting  as  we  went,  I  heard  that 
the  dragoons  were  hastily  withdrawn 
Irom  the  La  Vendee  to  form  part  of 
the  force  under  General  Hoche.  The 
young  sous-lieutenant,  a  mere  boy  of 
my  own  jige,  had  already  served  in  two 
campaigns  in  Holland  and  the  south 
of  France ;  had  been  wounded  in  the 
Loire,  and  received  his  grade  of  officer 
at  the  hands  of  Hoche  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

He  could  speak  of  no  other  name — 
Hoche  was  tne  hero  of  all  his  thoughts 
— his  gallantry,  his  daring,  his  military- 
knowledge,  his  coolness  in  danger,  his 
impetuosity  in  attack,  his  personal 
amiability,  the  mild  gentleness  of  his 
manner,  were  themes  the  young  soldier 
loved  to  dwell  on  ;  and  however  pressed 
by  lue  to  talk  of  war  and  its  chances, 
he  inevitably  came  back  to  the  one 
loved  theme — his  general." 

WTicn  the  men  were  safely  housed 
for  the  night,  I  invited  my  new  friend 
to  my  own  quarters,  where,  having 
provided  the  best  entertainment  I 
could  afford,  we  passed  more  than  half 
tiie  night  in  chatting.  There  was 
nothing  above  mediocrity  in  the  look 
or  manner  of  the  youth  ;  his  descrip- 
tions of  what  he  had  seen  were  un- 
marked by  anythip.g  glowing  or  pic- 
turesque; his  observations  did  not 
evince  either  a  quick  or  a  reflective 
mind,  and  yet,  over  this  mass  of  com- 
monplace, enthusiasm  for  his  leader 
had  shed  a  rich  glow,  like  a  gorgeous 
sunlight  on  a  landscape,  that  made  all 
beneath  it  seem  brilHant  and  splendid. 

**  And  now,"  said  he,  after  an  ac- 
count of  the  last  action  he  had  seen, 
"and  now,  enough  of  myself;  let's 
talk  of  thee.  Where  hast  thou  been?" 

"  Here  !*'  said  I,  with  a  sigh,  and  in  a 
voice  that  shame  had  almost  made  in- 
audible ;  **Here,  here,  at  Nancy." 

'*  Not  always  here  V* 

**  Just  so.     Always  here.** 

**  And  what  doing,  mon  cher.  Thou 
art  not  one  of  the  Municipal  Guard, 
surely?" 

"  No,'!  said  I,  smiling  sadly  ;  '<  I 
belong  to  the  *  Ecole  d'Equitation.'  " 

*'  Ah,  that's  it,"  said  he,  in  6ome> 
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what  of  confusion ;  '*  I  always  thought 
they  selected  old  Serjeants  en  retraite, 
worn  out  veterans,  and  wounded  fel- 
lows, for  riding-school  duty." 

"  JMost  of  ours  are  such,"  said  I,  my 
shame  increasing  at  every  word — "  but 
somehow  they  chose  me  also,  and  I  had 
no  will  in  the  matter ** 

"No  will  in  the  matter,  parbleu! 
and  why  not?  Every  man  in  Fraitce 
has  a  right  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  Thou  art  a  soldier,  a  hussar 
of  the  9th,  a  brave  and  gallant  corp, 
and  ai't  to  be  told,  that  thy  comrades 
have  the  road  to  fame  and  honour  open 
to  them ;  whilst  thou  art  to  mope 
away  life  like  an  invalided  drummer  ? 
It  is  too  gross  an  indignity,  my  boy, 
and  must  not  be  borne.  Away  with 
you  to-morrow  at  day-break  to  the 
*Etat  Major,*  ask  to  see  the  Com- 
mandant. You're  in  luck,  too,  for  our 
colonel  is  with  him  now,  and  he  is 
sure  to  back  your  request.  Say  that 
you  served  in  the  school  to  oblige 
your  superiors ;  but  that  you  cannot 
see  all  chances  of  distinction  lost  to 
you  for  ever,  by  remaining  there. 
They've  given  you  no  grade  yet,  I 
see,"  continued  he,  looking  at  my 
arm. 

"  None ;  I  am  still  a  private." 

**  And  /  a  sous-lieutenant,  just  be- 
cause I  have  been  where  powder  was 
flashing  I  You  can  ride  well .  of  course  ?  " 

**  1  defv  the  wildest  Limousin  to 
shake  me  in  my  saddle." 

"And,  as  a  swordman,  what  are 
you  ?" 

"  Gros  Jean  calls  me  his  best  pupil." 

"Ah,  true  I  you  have  Gros  Jean 
here  ;  the  best  '  sabreur '  in  France ! 
And  here  you  are — a  horseman,  and  one 
of  Gros  Jean's  *  eleves  * — ^rotting  away- 
life  in  Nancy  I  Have  you  any  niencb 
in  the  service  ?" 

"  Not  one." 

"  Not  one !  Nor  relations,  nor  con- 
nexions?" 

"None.  I  am  Lrish  by  descent. 
My  fiimily  are  only  French  by  one 
generation." 

"  Irish  ?  Ah  I  that's  lucky  too,"  said 
he.  "Our  colonel  is  an  Irishman. 
His  name  is  Mahon.  You're  certain  of 
getting  your  leave  now.  I'll  present 
you  to  him  to-morrow.  We  are  to 
halt  two  days  here,  and  before  that  is 
over,  I  hope  you'll  have  made  your  last 
caracole  in  theriding-school  of  Nancy." 

"But  remember,"  cried  I,  "that 
although  Irbh  by  family,  I  have  never 
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been  there.  I  know  nothing  of  cither 
tlie  people  or  the  knguage;  and  do 
not  present  me  to  the  general  as  his 
countryman." 

"  I'll  call  you  by  your  name,  as  a 
soldier  of  the  9th  Hussars ;  and  leave 
you  to  make  out  your  claim  as  coun- 
trymen, if  you  please,  together. 


This  course  was  now  agreed  upon, 
and  after  some  further  talking,  my 
friend,  refusing  all  my  oflfers  of  a  bed, 
coolly  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him, 
and,  with  his  head  on  the  table,  fell 
ftust  asleep,  long  before  I  had  ceased 
thinking  over  his  stories  and  his  ad- 
ventures in  camp  and  battle-field. 


CHAPTER  vni. 

"  1  ROnCHO!f." 


Mt  duties  in  the  riding-school  were 
always  over  before  mid-day,  and  as 
noon  was  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
young  lieutenant  to  present  me  to  his 
colonel,  I  was  ready  by  that  time,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival.  1  had 
done  my  best  to  smarten  up-  my  uni- 
form, and  make  all  my  accoutrements 
bright  and  glistening.  My  scabbard 
was  polished  like  silver,  the  steel  front 
of  my  shako  shone  like  a  mirror,  and 
the  tinsel  lace  of  my  jacket  had  under- 
gone a  process  of  scrubbing  and  clean- 
ing that  threatened  its  very  existence. 
My  smooth  chin  and  beardless  upper 
lip,  however,  gave  me  a  degree  of  dis- 
tress, that  all  other  deficiencies  failed 
to  inflict :  I  can  dare  to  say,  that  no 
mediaeval  gentleman's  bald  spot  ever 
cost  him  one-half  the  misery,  as  did 
my  lack  of  moustache  occasion  me: 
'*  A  hussar  without  beard,  as  well  with- 
out spurs  or  sabretasche;"  a  tambour 
major  without  his  staff,  a  cavalry 
charger  without  a  tail,  couldn't  be  more 
ridiculous :  and  there  was  that  old  Ser- 
jeant of  the  riding-school,  "Tron- 
chon,"  with  a  beard  that  might  have 
made  a  mattrassi  How  the  goods  of 
this  world  are  unequally  distributed  I 
thought  I ;  still  whv  might  he  not  spare 
me  a  little — a  very  little  would  suffice — 
just  enough  to  give  the  "air  hussar"  to 
my  countenance.  He's  an  excellent 
creature ;  the  kindest  old  fellow  in  the 
world.  I'm  certain  he'd  not  refuse 
me ;  to  be  sure  the  beard  is  a  red  one, 
and  pretty  much  like  bell- wire  in  con- 
sistence ;  no  matter,  better  that  than 
this  girlish  smooth  chin  I  now  wear. 

Tronchon  was  spelling  out  the  Moid- 
teitrs  account  of  the  Italian  campaign 
as  I  entered  his  room,  and  found  it  ex- 
cessively difficult  to  get  back  from  the 
Alps  and  Appenines  to  the  humble  re- 
quest I  prelcrred. 

"  Poor  fellows,"  muttered  he,  '*  four 
battles  in  seven  days,  without  stores 
of  an^'  kind,  or  rations — almost  with- 


out bread;   and  here    comest  thou, 
whining  because  thou  hasn't  a  beard." 

"  If  I  were  not  a  hussar  " 

**  Bah !"  said  he,  interrupting,  '*  what 
of  that?  Where  should'st  thou  have  had 
thy  baptism  of  blood,  boy  ?  Art  a  child, 
nothing  more." 

*'I  shared  my  quarters  last  night 
with  one,  not  older,  Tronchon,  and  he 
was  an  officer,  and  had  seen  many  a 
battle-field." 

*'I  know  that,  too,"  said  the  vete- 
ran, with  an  expression  of  impatience 
— 'Hhat  General  Bonaparte  will  give 
every  boy  his  epaulettes,  before  an  old 
and  tried  soldier." 

**  It  was  not  Bonaparte.  It  was  " 

**  I  care  not  who  promoted  the  lad ; 
the  system  is  just  the  same  with  them 
all.  It  is  no  longer,  'Where  have  you 
served? — what  have  you  seen?'  but, 
'  Can  you  read  glibly? — can  you  write 
fiister  than  speak  ? — have  you  learned 
to  take  towns  upon  paper,  and  attack 
a  breast-work  with  a  rule  and  a  pair 
of  compasses  !*  This  is  what  they  called 
'laffenie'Magenie!' — ha  1  ha  I  ha  1"  cried 
he,  laughing  heartily ;  **  that's  the  name 
old  women  used  to  give  the  devil  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
could  get  him  back  from  these  disagree- 
able reminiscences  to  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and,  even  then,  I  could  hardly  per- 
suade him  that  I  was  serious  in  asking 
the  loan  of  a  beard.  The  prayer  of 
my  petition  being  once  understood,  he 
discussed  the  project  gravely  enough ; 
but  to  my  surprise  he  was  far  more 
struck  by  the  absurd  figure  he  should 
cut  with  his  diminished  mane,  than  I 
with  my  mock  moustache. 

"There's  not  a  child  in  Nancy  won't 
laugh  at  me — ^they'll  cry,  *  There  goes 
old  Tronchon — he's  like  Elleber's  cnar- 
ger,  which  the  Grerman  cut  the  tail  off 
to  make  a  shako  plume  I' " 

I  assured  him  that  he  might  as  well 
pretend  to  miss  one  tree  in  the  forest 
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of  '*  Fontaincblcu  " — that  after  fur- 
ni?liing  a  squadron  like  myself,  his 
would  be  still  the  first  beard  in  the 
Republic ;  and  at  last  he  yielded,  and 
gave  in. 

Kever  did  a  little  damsel  of  the 
nuTser}'  array  her  doll  with  more  de- 
lighted looks,  and  gaze  upon  her  han- 
dvwork-\vith  more  self-satisfaction,  than 
did  old  Tronchon  survey  me,  as,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  jruni,  he  decorated 
my  lip  with  a  stiff  line  of  his  iron  red 
beard. 

"Diantre!"  cried  he,  in  ccstacy, 
**  if  thou  ben't  something  hke  a  mnn 
after  all.  Who  would  hjive  thought 
it  would  have  made  such  a  change? 
Thou  might  pass  for  one  that  saw  real 
smoke  and  real  fire,  any  day,  lad. 
Ay !  thou  hast  another  look  in  thine 
eye,  and  another  way  to  carry  thy  head, 
now  I  Trust  me,  thou'lt  look  a  different 
fellow  on  the  left  of  the  squadron.*' 

I  began  to  think  so  too,  as  I  looked 
at  myself  in  the  small  triangle  of  a 
looking-glass,  which  decorated  Tron^ 
chon's  wall,  under  a  picture  of  Keller- 
man,  his  first  captain.  I  fancied  that 
the  improvement  was  most  decided. 
I  thought  that,  bating  a  little  over 
ferocity,  a  something  verging  upon 
the  cruel,  I  was  about  as  perfect  a 
ty-pe  of  the  hussar  as  need  be.  My 
jacket  seemed  to  fit  tighter — my  pe- 
lisse hung  more  jauntily — my  shako 
sat  more  saucily  on  one  side  of  my 
head — my  sabre  banged  more  proudly 
a«rainst  my  boot — my  very  spurs  jangled 
with  aplea-^antermusic— andall  because 
a  little  hair  bristled  over  my  lip,  and 
curled  in  two  spiral  flourishes  across 
my  cheek  I  I  longed  to  see  the  effect 
of  my  changed  appearance,  as  I  walked 
down  the  "  Place  Carriere,"  or  saun- 
tered into  the  cafe  where  my  comrades 
used  to  assemble.  What  will  Mada- 
moiselle  Josephine  say,  thought  I,  as  I 
aakfor  my  "petit  verre,"  caressing  my 
moustache  thus!  Not  a  doubt  of  it, 
Avhat  a  fan  is  to  a  woman,  a  beard  is  to 
a  soldier ! — a  something  to  fill  up  the 
pauses  in  conversation,  by  bhmdly 
smoothing  with  the  finger,  or  fiercely 
curling  at  the  point ! 

"And  so  thou  art  going  to  ask  for  thy 
grade,  Maurice  ?"  broke  in  Tronchon, 
after  a  long  silence. 

**  Not  at  all.  I  am  about  to  petition 
for  employment  upon  active  service.  I 
don*t  seek  promotion  till  I  have  de- 
served it.** 

"  Better  still,  lad.      I  was  eight 


years  myself  in  the  ranks  before  they 
gave  me  the  stripe  on  my  arm.  Par^ 
bleu  I  the  Germans  had  given  me  some 
three  or  four  with  the  sabre  before  that 
time." 

'*  Do  you  think  they'll  refuse  me, 
Tronchon  ?" 

**  Not  if  thou  go  the  right  way  about 
it,  lad.  Thou  mustn't  fancy  it's  hke  ask- 
ing leave  from  the  captain  to  spend  the 
evening  in  a  Guinguctte,  or  to  go  to  the 
play  with  thy  sweetheart.  No,  no,  boy. 
It  must  be  done  *en  regie.'  Thou'lt 
have  to  wait  on  the  general  at  his 
quarters  at  four  o'clock,  when  he  *  re- 
ceives,' as  they  call  it.  Thou'lt  be 
there,  mayhap,  an  hour,  ay,  two  or 
three  belike,  and  aft^r  all,  perhaps, 
won't  see  him  that  day  at  all  I  I  was  a 
week  trying  to  catch  Kellcrman,  and, 
at  last,  he  only  spoke  to  me  going 
down  stairs  with  his  staff. 

***Eh,  Tronchon,  another  bullet  in 
thy  old  carcass ;  want  a  furlough  to 
get  strong  again,  eh  ?' 

•'  *  No,  colonel ;  all  sound  this  time. 
I  want  to  be  a  serjeant — I'm  twelve 
years  and  four  months  corporal.' 

**  *  Slow  work,  too,'  said  he,  laughing, 
'ain't  it,  Charles?'  and  he  pinched  one 
of  his  young  officers  by  the  cheek.  *  Let 
old  Tronchon  have  his  grade ;  and  I 
say,  my  good  fellow,'  stud  he  to  me, 
*  don't  come  plaguing  me  any  more 
about  promotion,  till  I'm  General  of 
Division.    You  hear  that?* 

**  Well,  he's  got  his  step  since  ;  but 
I  never  teased  him  after." 

"  And  why  so,  Tronchon  ?*'  said  I. 

**  I'll  tell  thee,  lad,"  whispered  he,  in 
a  low,  confidential  tone,  as  if  imparting 
a  secret  wel  I  worth  the  hearing.  "  They 
can  find  fellows  every  day  fit  for  lieu- 
tenants and  chefs  d'escadron.  Parbleu ! 
they  meet  wiih  them  in  every  cafe,  in 
every  •  billiard  '  you  enter;  but  a  Ser- 
jeant !  Maurice,  one  that  drills  his 
men  on  parade — can  dress  them  like  a 
Willi — see  that  every  kit  is  well  packed, 
and  every  cartouch  well  filled — who 
knows  every  soid  in  his  company  as 
he  knows  the  buckles  of  his  own  sword- 
belt — that's  what  one  should  not  chance 
upon,  in  ha^ste.  It's  easy  enough  to 
manoeuvre  the  men,  Maurice ;  but  to 
make  them,  boy,  to  fashion  the  fellows 
80  that  they  be  like  the  pieces  of  a 
great  machine,  that's  the  real  labour — 
that's  soldiering,  indeed." 

**  And  you  say  I  must  write  a  pe- 
tition, Tronchon  ?"  said  I,  more  anx- 
ious to  bring  him  back  to  my  own 
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affjiirs,   tli.Mii    listen   to    these    specu- 
lations of  Lis.     How  shall  I  do  it  ?" 

'*  Sit  down  there,  lad,  and  I'll  tell 
thee.  I've  done  the  thing  some  scores 
of  times,  and  know  the  words  as  well 
as  I  once  knew  my  *  Pater/  Par  bleu, 
I  often  wish  I  could  remember  that 
now,  just  to  keep  rac  from  gloomy 
thoughts  when  I  sit  alone  of  au  even- 
ing." 

It  was  not  a  little  to  his  astonish- 
ment, but  still  more  to  his  delight, 
that  I  told  the  poor  fellow  I  coidd 
help  to  refresh  his  memory,  knowing, 
as  I  did,  every  word  of  the  litanies  by 
heart;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  agreed 
on  that  I  should  impart  religious  in- 
Rtruction,  in  exchange  for  the  secular 
knowledge  he  was  conferring  upon  me. 

"As  for  the  petition,**  said  Tron- 
chon,  seating  himself  opposite  to  me 
at  the  table,  **  it  is  soon  done ;  for 
mark  me,  lad,  these  things  must  always 
be  short;  if  thou  be  long-winded, 
they  put  thee  away,  and  tell  some  of  the 
clerks  to  look  after  thee — and  there's 
an  end  of  it.  **Be  brief,  therefore, 
and  next  —  be  legible  —  write  in  a 
pood,  large  round  hand;  just  as, 
if  thou  wert  speaking,  thou  wouldst 
talk  with  a  fine,  clear,  distinct 
voice.  Well  then,  begin  thus: — 
*  Republic  of  France,  one  and  in- 
vincible I*  Make  a  flourish  round  that, 
lad,  as  if  it  came  freely  from  the  pen. 
When  a  man  writes — *  France  !'  he 
should  do  it  as  he  whirls  his  sabre 
round  his  head  in  a  charge  1  Ay,  just  so.'* 

"I'm  ready,  Tronchon,  go  on.** 

***Mon  General  1'  Kay,  nay  — 
General  mustn't  be  as  large  as  France 
— yes,  that*s  better.  *The  under- 
signed, whose  certificates  of  service 
and  conduct  are  herewith  enclosed.* 
Stay,  stop  a  moment,  Tronchon ;  don't 
foreet  that  I  have  got  neither  one  or 
t'other.  No  matter;  III  make  thee 
out  both.  Where  was  I  ? — Ay,  *  here- 
with enclosed  ;  and  whose  wounds,  as 
the  accompanying  report  will  show — '*  * 

*'  Wounds  1  I  never  received  one." 

*'  No  matter,  I'll — eh—what?  Feu 
d*  enferl  how  stupid  I  am !  What  have 
I  been  thinking  of?  Why,  boy,  it  was 
a  sick-furlough  I  was  about  to  ask  for ; 
the  only  kind  of  petition  I  have  ever 
had  to  write  in  a  life  iong.** 

*'  And  /  am  asking  for  active  ser- 
vice." 

**  Ha !  Tliat  came  \^'ithout  asking 
fu!  in  my  case," 


"Then  what's  to  be  done, Tronchon ? 
—clearly  this  wont  do!'* 

He  nodded  sentcntiously  an  assent, 
and,  after  a  moment's  rumination, 
said — 

"  It  strikes  me,  lad,  there  can  be  no 
need  of  bogging  for  that  which  usually 
comes  unlooked  for  ;  but  if  thou  dou*t 
choose  to  wait  for  thy  billet  for  t*othor 
world,  but  must  go  and  seek  it,  the 
best  way  will  be  to  up  and  tell  the 
general  as  much." 

**  That  was  exactly  my  intention." 

"If  he  asks  thee  '  Cans't  ride?* 
pist  say,  *  Old  Tronchon  taught  me;* 
he'll  be  one  t)f  the  yomig  hands,  indeed, 
if  he  don't  know  that  name!  And 
mind,  lad,  have  no  whims  or  caprices 
about  whatever  service  he  names  thee 
for,  even  were' t the  infantiy  itself!  It's 
a  hard  word,  that !  I  know  it  well  1 
but  a  man  must  make  up  his  mind  for 
anything  and  everything.  Wear  any 
coat,  go  anywhere,  face  any  enemy 
thou'rt  ordered,  and  have  none  of  those 
new-fangled  notions  about  this  general, 
or  that  army.  Be  a  good  soldier,  and 
a  good  comrade.  Share  thy  kit  and 
thy  purse  to  the  last  sous,  for  it  will  not 
only  be  generous  in  thee,  but  that  so 
long  as  thou  hoardest  not,  thou'lt  never 
be  over  eager  for  pillage.  Mind  these 
things,  and  with  a  stout  heart  and 
a  sharp  sabre,  Maurice,  *tu  ira  loin.* 
Yes,  I  tell  thee  again,  lad,  'tu  ii*a 
loin.**' 

I  give  these  three  words  as  he  said 
them,  for  they  have  rung  in  my  ears 
throughout  all  my  life  long.  In  mo- 
ments of  gratified  ambition,  in  the 
glorious  triumph  of  success,  they  have 
sounded  to  me  like  the  confirmed  pre- 
dictions of  one  who  foresaw  my  eleva- 
tion, in  less  prosperous  hours.  When 
fortune  has  looked  dark  and  louring, 
they  have  been  my  comforter  and  sup- 
port, tellinff  me  not  to  be  downcast 
or  depressed,  that  the  season  of  sad- 
ness  would  soon  pass  away,  and  the 
road  to  fame  and  honour  again  open 
before  me. 

"  You  i*eally  think  so,  Tronchon  ? 
You  think  that  I  shall  be  something 
yet?" 

"  *Tu  ira  loin,'  I  say,"  repeated  he 
emphatically,  and  with  the  air  of  an 
oracle  who  would  not  suffer  further 
interrogation.  I  therefore  shook  his 
hand  cordially,  and  set  out  to  pay  my 
visit  to  the  sreneral. 
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MODERN   STATE   TRIAI-«.* 


Tills  is  one  of  those  books  which  it 
puzzles  a  reviewer  to  deal  with.  It 
contains  a  number  of  trials  connectetl 
with  state  offences,  or  which,  on  one 
account  or  other,  occupied  a  large 
share  of  public  attention  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  give  a  definition  of  the  word  state 
trials  ;  at  least  the  editors  of  the  col- 
Unctions  published  under  that  name 
have  included  in  their  books  numerous 
cases  unconnected  with  political  of- 
fences ;  we  might  find  among  them  ju- 
dicial investigations  of  private  murders, 
of  violence  to  females,  of  witchcraft,  of 
perjur}^,  brought  together  on  no  very 
intelligible  principle.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  the  Uccorder  of  Macclesfield 
should  not  follow  the  example  set  him 
by  Emlyn  and  Hargravo  ;  and  he  has 
accordingly  not  hesitated  to  introduce 
in  the  same  volume,  which  contains  the 
trials  of  Frost  and  O'Brien  for  high 
treason,  and  of  O'Connell  for  conspi- 
racy, reports  of  proceedings  against 
Lord  Cardigan  for  a  duel,  and  Lord 
Stirling  for  forgery.  We  quarrel  not 
with  the  title  of  the  book,  as  it  might 
not  be  easy  to  suggest  one  with  any 
nearer  approach  to  accuracy.  Indeed, 
there  seems  little  object  in  affecting 
any  precision  in  such  a  matter ;  and 
Mr.  Townseud  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
been  satisfied  to  give  his  book  some 
such  title  as  <*  Crimmal  Trials."  The 
trials,  of  which  reports  are  given  in 
these  volumes,  are  those  of  Frost,  Ox- 
ford, and  O'Brien,  for  high  treason  ; 
of  O'Connell  for  conspiracy ;  of  Hun- 
ter and  others  for  murder  and  con- 
spiracy ;  of  Stuart,  Courvoisier,  and 
^I'Naughten  for  murder;  of  Lord 
Cardigan  for  shooting  in  a  duel;  of 
Alexander  Alexander,  titular  Earl  of 
Stirling,  for  forgery ;  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane for  conspiracy ;  of  Wakefield  for 
conspiracy  and  abduction ;  of  Wil- 
liams for  a  libel  on  the  Durham 
clergy ;  of  Pinney,  mayor  of  Bristol, 
for  neglect  of  duty ;  and  of  Moxon  for 
blasphemy ;  fifteen  trials  in  all,  every 


one  of  which  has  some  such  peculiar 
feature  of  interest  as  well  deserves 
preservation.  **In  making  a  selec- 
tion," Mr.  Townsend  says,  he  "  has 
endeavoured  to  preserve  a  faithful, 
but  abridged  report  of  such  legal  pro» 
ceedings  as  would  be  most  likely  to 
commimd  the  attention  of  all  members 
of  the  community,  and  to  be  read  by 
them  with  pleasui-e  and  profit."  The 
difliculty,  however,  of  such  a  work  is 
not  the  selection  of  the  particular 
trials,  but,  as  some  process  of  abridg- 
ment is  necessary,  to  determine  on 
what  principle  that  abridgment  is  to 
bo  made.  The  topics  of  most  interest 
to  a  professiomd  student  are  not  those 
which  engage  public  attention  most. 
And  again,  those  which  engage  public 
attention  most  at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence, are  often  those  which  have 
little  bearing  on  the  real  question  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party. 
Frost's  trial,  for  instance,  was  of  more 
value  in  a  professional  man's  estimate, 
for  the  questions  connected  with  the 
Crown's  right  of  challenge,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  argued, 
and  the  decision  of  the  judges  upon 
the  time  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
furnish  the  prisoner  with  a  list  of  the 
witnesses,  than  for  any  of  the  aft^r  inci- 
dents of  the  trial.  Yet  these  after- 
incidents  are  presented  in  full  detail, 
especially  when  any  personal  repartee 
occurs  between  counsel.  The  play  of 
words,  uttered  and  forgotten,  and  de- 
serving of  nothing  but  instant  obUvion, 
is  thus  sought  to  be  given  perma- 
nence and  importance,  while  all  that 
requires  more  severe  attention  of  mind 
is  passed  over,  as  not  of  a  sufficiently 
popular  character.  We  fear  that  Mr. 
Townsend  has  attempted  things  in- 
compatible — a  book  useful,  realty  use- 
ful to  the  student,  and  a  book  pleasant 
to  glance  over,  the  ornament  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  of  the  drawing  room 
or  library-table,  till  some  newer  book 
occupy  its  place.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, the  book  asserts  a  claim  to  high 


•  "  Modem  State  Trials.**     By  William  C.  Townsenil,  F^h^.,  M.A.  Q.C,  Recorder  of  Mac- 
cle^dd.     London:  Longman,  Brown,  Greene,  and  Longmans.     1850. 
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consideration ;  and  this  gives  it  a  great 
and  enduring  value  :— 

"  In  the  extracts  here  given  fi-om  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  modern  days, 
the  editor  has  also  had  the  great  advantage 
of  the  last  corrections  of  the  speakers  them- 
selves, and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  preserve 
the  ipsissima  verbcL,  by  which  minds  were 
captivated  and  verdicts  won ;  those  treasures 
of  oratory  which  would  have  gladdened  the 
old  age  of  Erskine,  could  he  have  seen  how 
his  talisman  had  been  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  mantle  of  his  inspiration 
caught.  The  vivid  appeals  of  Whiteside, 
the  magnificent  defence  of  Cockbum,  the 
persuasive  imagery  of  Talfourd,  will  exist 
as  KTtjtuiTa  e«  ai<i,  trophies  of  forensic  elo- 
quence, beacon  lights  it  may  be,  in  the 
midot  of  that  prosaic  mistiness  which  has 
begun  to  creep  around  our  courts.  In  an 
age  which  abjures  imagination,  few  figures 
are  now  prized  save  those  of  the  counting- 
house  !" 

That  the  reports  of  their  speeches 
should  be  revised  by  eminent  men  is, 
no  doubt,  most  desirable.  Still  we 
think  that,  even  after  this,  it  would  be 
well  that  some  process  of  mere  abridg- 
ment should  be  adopted — nothing  in- 
troduced by  the  editor — nothing  of 
substance,  or  even  of  vivid  or  peculiar 
turns  of  language  omitted.  There 
is,  necessarily  perhaps,  in  all  spoken 
langui^e,  and  particularly  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bar,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  Parliament  and  places  of  pub- 
lic business,  an  amplitude  and  redun- 
dancy of  plirase  that  could  be  trimmed 
away  with  great  advantage  —  woixls 
that  we  have  no  doubt  were  uttered, 
but  which,  with  the  unnumbered  spe- 
cimens we  have  of  forensic  oratory, 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  the  common  property  of  all  the 
learned  brethren  of  the  mystery,  and, 
in  some  day,  from  which,  however,  we 
are  probably  some  half- century  dis- 
tant, to  be  numbered  as  among  the 
pomps  and  vanities  which  are  alto- 
gether to  be  eschewed. 

Mr.  Townsend  marks  emphatically 
the  favourable  contrast  between  the 
state  trials  of  our  days  and  all  that 
have  preceded  them : — 

"  The  humanising  influence  of  a  century's 
civilisation  has  not  been  poured  in  vain  upon 
our  courts,  every  part  of  which,  whether  we 
regard  the  judg«»s,  counsel,  or  jurors,  seems 
radiant  with  justice  in  mercy. 

'*  We  are  \\i»cr  than  our  forefathers,  for 
wc  arc  u:orc  humane,  and  the  judgments  of 
the  liench  command  universal  assent,  since 


who  can  doubt  its  anxiety  to  l>e  just  ?     In 
comparison  with  the  calm  intelligence  and 
serene  urbanity  of  C.  J.  Tindal,  even  the 
demeanour  of  Holt,  with  his  sharp  *  Sirrah* 
to  the  prisoner,  and  '  Look  ye,  sii^'  to  coun- 
sel, looks  harsh  and  austere.     The  techni- 
calities and  bald  language  of  Sir  Bartho- 
lomew Shower  appear  still  more  unfavour- 
able to  those  who  have  read  the  legal  ar- 
guments and  impassioned  addresses  of  Sir 
F.  Pollock  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.     There 
occurs  now  no  unseemly  wrangling  with  the 
Bar,  no  caustic  and  misplaced  reviling  of  a 
prisoner — such  an  incident  would  be  deemed 
too  strange  for  fiction — no  *  hard  words  or 
hanging,'  the  last  only  on  occasions  of  rare 
necessity,  for  there  is  no  judge  like  Page. 
Whether  in  reference  to  the  profound  ability 
of  the  venerable  magistrates  who  presided — 
one  is  still  hap[)ily  preaervetl  to  grace  and 
dignify  and  inform  the  profession — or  to  the 
acutcness  and  eloquence  of  the  counsel  who 
prosecuted  and  defended^to  the  clear  ar- 
rangement of  proofs — to  the  arguments  on 
points  of  law,  or  to  the  equable  attention  of 
the  jury,  who,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  trutli, 
never  betrayed,  during  an  investigation  of 
eight   days,    impatience  or  weariness;    the 
lawyer,  who  rejoices  in  the  honour  of  the 
gown,  may  point  with  proud  satisfaction  to 
the  trial  of  John   Frost  under  the  special 
commission   at    Monmouth,    which    distin- 
guished the  close  of  1839  and  the  first  week 
of  1840.     Karely  has  there  occurred  a  more 
grave  case  for  solemn  judicial  inquiry.     It 
scarcely  seemed  cre<iible,  at  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  when  work  was  abundant,  and 
wages  high,  and  provi>ions  plentiful,  that 
tliousands  of  workmen,  chiefly  miners,  should 
have  been  assembled  on  the  hills  above  New- 
port on  a  Sunday  night  in  November,  ac- 
cording to  previous  concert,  many  of  them 
annetl  with  guns  and  pikes,  to  make  a  mid- 
night   attack  on   a   peaceable    town.       It 
sounded  more  like  a  romance  than  a  chapter 
of  domestic  history ;  and   resembled  rather 
the  irruption   of  Indian   savages  upon   the 
wigwams  of  some  unoflending  settlers,  than 
the  assemblage  of  fellow-countrjmen.     But 
for  the  tempestuousness  of  the  night,  which 
delayed  the  meeting  of  the  three  separate 
bands,  commanded  by  Frost,  Zachariah  Wil- 
liams, and  Jones  t!ie  watchmaker  of  Ponty- 
pool,  who  had  undertaken  to  collect  10,000 
men,  the  inhabitant's  of  Newport  would  have 
bt^n  surprised  in  their  sleep,  and  been  ex- 
posed to  tlie  fury  and  excesses  of  an  un- 
discipUned  multitude.     The  largest  portion 
of  these  lawless  marauders,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Frost,   arrived  in  the  suburbs  be- 
tween ei^ht  and  nine  on  Monday  morning, 
Nov.  4,  6,000  in  number,  and  attacked  the 
little  inn,  in  which  a  small  detachment  of 
the  Queen's  troops,  under  Lieutenant  Grey, 
thirty  in  all,  were  drawn  up.     Taught  by 
the  disasters  of  Bristol,  the  troops  entered 
into  no  parleying,  no  waving  of  caps,  no 
shaking  of  hands  with  the  mob.     Thrusts 
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wHh  piket  and  firing  on  the  one  side,  volleys 
of  fire-arms  at  the  word  of  command  on  the' 
other,  brought  the  conflict  between  lawful 
authority  and  rabble  rule  to  a  crisis  at  once." 
In  ten  minutes  all  was  over.  By  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers,  ju- 
diciously posted  and  well  commanded,  the 
blmd  f^iy  iA  thousands  of  brave  men  was 
fcrthwith  subdued,  and  they  fled  in  a  wild 
panic  But  the  punishment  of  these  giddy 
rioters  was  severe.  Not  less  than  thirty  are 
computed  to  have  perished.  Many  of  the 
slain  were  carried  off,  and  twelve  bodies  were 
left  at  the  threshold  of  the  inn.  Slain  for 
what  object  ?  The  poor,  ignorant,  misguided 
working-classes  could  not  themselves  tell. 
They  had  been  marched,  without  any  definite 
design,  to  gratify  the  turbulent  fancies  and 
fictions  vanity  of  Frost  and  his  brother 
Chartists,  to  show  their  physical  strength, 
and  commence  a  rebellion  for  that  high- 
sounding  term » the  Charter,  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  they  had  no  clear  con- 
ception. Some  vague,  dim  notion  of  im- 
proving their  state,  coercing  property,  and 
getting  money  witliout  work,  and  the  re- 
liance upon  en.pty  promises  at  trades-unions 
and  lodge-moetings,  in  the  absence  of  real 
grievances,  seem  to  have  urged  them  on." 

The  hopelessness  of  this  insurrection 
formed  the  chief  topic  of  defence  with 
Frost's  counsel.  They  argued,  from 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  success, 
that  it  was  impossible  the  attempt 
should  have  been  contemplated  ;  and 
eflTorts  were  made  to  break  down  the 
testimony  in  detail.  To  resist  the  evi- 
dence by  which  notorious  facts  were 
proved,  can  seldom  be  successful  with 
the  plain-minded  intelligence  of  a  jury ; 
a  more  plausible  alternative  was  re- 
lied on,  when  counsel  struggled  to 
exhibit,  supposing  the  facts  proved, 
that  Frost's  object  in  appearina:  in 
arms  was  not  to  seize  the  town  of  New- 
port, making  this  the  beginning  of  a 
general  rebellion,  which  would  be  high 
treason,  but,  by  the  display  of  physical 
force,  to  eflfect  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  Chartist  prisoners  in 
Honmouth  gaol,  which  would  be  but 
a  misdemeanor.  Chief  Justice  Tindal, 
stating  to  the  jury  the  distinction  on 
"which  the  case  turned,  cautiously 
avoided  intimating  to  them  any  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  whether  the  in. 
surrection  contemplated  objects  of  a 
general  or  a  particular  nature.  So 
studiously  did  the  presiding  judge 
avoid  giving  the  slightest  aid  to  the 
jury  in  that  which  was  their  peculiar 
province  and  duty,  that  an  unfounded 
impression  was  created  that  he  was 
'dissatiified  with  the  verdict : — 


V 


This  trial  rsays  Mr.  Towntend)  also 
Jmnst  have  furnished  an  excellent  text,  on 
'  which  to  strengthen  their  minds  and  soften 
their  hearts.  It  was  a  noble  spectacle  to 
witness  the  calm,  grave  stillness  which  per- 
vaded the  Court,  its  gentle  patience  and  dig- 
nified repose,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  fierce 
passions  that  raged  without  the  walls.  De- 
tachments of  troops  were  then  scouring  the 
hills,  as  a  fresh  rising  of  the  masses  had 
been  apprehended ;  yet  day  by  day  the  stead- 
fiast  course  of  justice  pursued  its  even  path 
with  all  the  appearance  and  reality  of  perfect 
unrufiled  security.  The  master-spirit,  who 
had  caused  such  irreparable  mischief,  stood 
at  the  bar  for  his  deliverance,  and  knew  that 
he  should  not  suffer  from  the  general  excite- 
ment. His  crime  was  rather  softened  than 
exaggerated  in  the  temperate  speeches  of 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  he  met  with 
a  courteous  forbearance  from  the  Court, 
which  he  could  not  himself  have  shown.  A 
stranger  would  not  have  surmised  his  guilt 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  name  was 
mentioned,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  be 
was  addressed.  Monsieur  Cottu  alone,  who 
had  studied  our  criminal  proceedings,  might 
have  guessed  the  grave  nature  of  the  accu- 
sation from  this  very  absence  of  reproach 
and  contumely.  But  the  full,  disimpas- 
sioned,  and  impartial  consideration  given  to 
his  case,  the  complete  conviction  impressed 
into  the  minds  of  all  that  justice  had  been 
done  in  mercy,  wrought  a  salutary  and  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  lower  orders.  The 
most  unruly  bowed  their  heads  in  subjection 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  so  well  vindi- 
cated to  their  understandings  and  commend- 
ed to  their  feelings,  and  that  portion  of  the 
kuigdom  has  since  been  at  peace." 

The  trial  of  Oxford  for  shooting  tt 
the  Queen  is  well  given.  The  defence 
relied  on  was  insanity ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Oxford  was  scarcely  of 
sufficiently  sound  mind  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.  The  evi- 
dence for  the  Crown,  also,  failed  to 
establish  the  fact  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment, that  the  pistol  which  he 
fired  at  the  Queen  was  loaded  with 
ball;  and  his  counsel  contended  that 
the  special  verdict  which  the  jury 
gave — "  We  find  the  prisoner,  Edward 
Oxford,  guilty  of  discharging  the  con- 
tents of  two  pistols  ;  but  whether  they 
were  loaded  with  ball  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  proved  to  us,  he  being  of 
unsound  mind  at  the  time" — was  ec[ui- 
valent  to  an  acquittal ;  they  certainly 
did  not  amount  to  a  conviction.  But 
this  verdict  was  not  received  ;  and 
after  some  consultation,  a  verdict  of 
"not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity," was  the  form  finally  adopted. 
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'Mr. 


This  <atfe  was  the  occasion  of  favour- 
ably introducing  to  the  public  Mr. 
Sidney  Taylor,  who  conducted  the  de- 
fence, and  who  had  some  few  years 
before  succeeded,  in  the  Roscommon 
Peerage  case,  in  establishing  a  claim 
to  the  title  against  what  at  first 
seemed  insuperable  difficulties.  Mr. 
Taylor  had,  for  many  years,  written 
with  great  earnestness  and  power 
against  the  severity  of  the  criminal 
law  of  England ;  and  the  changes  to  a 
milder  system  were,  in  a  great  degree, 
attributable  to  the  influence  on  public 
opinion  which  his  writings  liad.  The 
medical  evidence  in  Oxford's  case,  on 
which  the  defence  mainlv  rested,  is 
given  here  at  length,  and  is  well  worth 
preserving  —  as  certainly  this  and 
M*Naughten's  case  carried  the  defence, 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  farther  than 
any  previous  judicial  investigation  had 
warranted ;  and  for  a  while  the  public 
mind  was  possessed  with  apprehen- 
sions for  tno  consequences  of  any 
extension  >  of  irresponsibility,  which 
have  proved  to  have,  been  groundless. 
With  respect  to  the  person  of  the 
Queen,  it  is  strange  that  a  love  of  no- 
toriety seems,  after  Oxford's  case,  to 
have  led  to  attempts  by  some  half- 
witted persons  against  her  life.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  con- 
nexion with  political  objects,  or  any 
object  at  all,  but  the  strange  passion 
for  notoriety.  About  two  years  after 
Oxford's  trial,  John  Francis,  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  fired  at  the  Queen  on 
Constitution-hill.  As  in  the  former 
case,  no  bullet  was  found;  but  evi- 
dence of  the  sharp  whizzing  report 
with  which  the  discharge  was  accom- 
panied, satisfied  the  ju^y  that  the 
weapon  was  loaded  with  some  destruc- 
tive  substance.  In  respect  to  the 
Queen's  own  anxiety  on  the  subject, 
his  life  was  spared,  and  the  sentence 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life : — 

"  Scarcely  had  the  reprieve  been  granted, 
when  a  deformed  stripling,  William  Bean, 
crooked  in  mind  as  in  body,  only  seventeen, 
again  presented  his  pistol  at  her  Majesty, 
-when  going  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  It  was 
only  loaded  with  powder  and  wadding,  for 
he  had  soffident  cunning  not  to  pat  his  life 
in  periL  He  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  the  misdemeanor,  and 
Lord  Abinger  shrewdly  remarked  that  whip- 
ping at  the  cart's  tail  should  be  the  fitting 
sentence  in  future. 

**  The  nuisance  had  become  a  national 
disgrace,  and  intolerable ;   some  shameful 


punisiuuent,  suiuxi  to  the  character  aitd  con- 
dition of  such  intrusive  poltroons,  was  re- 
quired ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  a  mea- 
sure better  adapted  to  the  oftence  than  the 
high-sounding,  but  ineffectual  charge  of  high 
treason,  or  attempt  at  treat-on.  Under  his 
auspicies  was  passed  the  salutary  statute, 
5  &  6  Vict,  c.  61,  intituled,  «An  Act  for 
the  further  Security  and  Protection  of  Her 
Majesty's  person,'  and  enacting,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  terms,  that  *  whosoever  shall 
point  any  description  of  fire-arms  at  the 
Queen,  whether  the  same  shall  or  shall  not 
contain  any  explosive  or  destructive  material, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  in  convictions 
for  simple  larceny,  and,  in  addition,  shall  be 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  as  often,  and 
in  such  manner,  as  the  Court  shall  du^xit, 
not  exceeding  thrice.'  The  bill  was  passed 
with  unanimous  assent;  and  Lord  John 
Russell  remarked  pointedly,  that,  *as  the 
offence  to  be  punished  was  the  offence  of 
base  and  degraded  beings,  a  base  and  de- 
grading punishment  was  most  fitly  applied  to 
it.'" 

The  third  trial  in  the  selection  is  one 
of  exceeding  interest  —  it  is  that  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  for  killing  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell  in  a  duel,  l^e  introductory 
remarks  by  which  Mr.  Townsend'a 
abstract  of  this  trial  is  prefaced,  are 
well  worth  attention.  The  struggle 
between  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the 
feelings  of  society,  as  existing  in  the 
minds  of  jurors,  which  prevented  the 
letter  of  the  law  from  being  the  rule 
of  conduct  to  any  one,  is  well  exempli, 
fied  by  the  production  of  many  remark- 
able cases  :  **  During  the  long  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  which  compre- 
hended nearly  sixty  years,  about  170 
duels  are  known  to  have  been  fought, 
and  in  those  between  sixty  and  seventy 
persons  were  slain. "  We  should  think 
these  statistics  are  very  much  under 
the  mark.  In  Ireland,  certainly,  the 
numbers  were  vastly  greater,  or  Sir 
Jonah  Barrin^n  is  in  error — is  not 
that  the  civu  word  ?  But  a  more 
faithworthy  witness,  the  author  of 
**  Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago,**  satisfies 
us  that  this,  for  almost  any  one  coun- 
ty, would  be  much  less  than  the  num. 
ber  of  duels  fought.  In  most  cases 
there  was  no  prosecution  ;  and  where 
there  were  verdicts  of  conviction, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  though 
the  verdict  did  not  say  it  in  words,  it 
was  in  cases  where  the  jury  thought  the 
duel  was  not  a  fair  one,  and  that  mur- 
der was  actually  perpetrated.  Major 
Campbell  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
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exfcate-J,  lor  a  dujl  IreLmd.  But  in 
iJaas  CMe  the  antagonists  met  in  tlie 
night  time,  and  withoot  seconds.  The 
wmxb  <yf  the  dvinv  man  urere  thechief 
eridence  against  the  smriTor,  and  he 
denied  the  fiumess  of  the  daeL  An- 
other case,  worse  in  its  character — 
vhere  the  sanriror  was  convicted  and 
execated — was  one  which  was  mani. 
fest  assassination — where  the  forms  of 
do^ng  coald  Hsunceljr  be  said  to  be 
obserred  at  all.  In  Lord  Bvron's 
case,  as  webdiere  in  all  the  cases  tried 
bv  the  House  of  Lords,  the  finding, 
under  the  most  aggrarated  circum. 
stances,  has  been  fmmsiauffhter,  and 
the  ponishment  bat  nominaL 

In  17^>  an  officer,  who  had  been 
broogfat  to  a  coort-martial  and  dis. 
missed  the  senrice,  told  the  colonel  of 
his  late  regiment  that  he  was  a  coward, 
a  ruffian,  and  a  scoundreL  The  colo> 
nel  took  no  notice  of  this:  on  the 
next  day  he  was  again  assailed  with 
similar  language,  and  a  whip  shaken 
orerhim.  On  consultation  with  his 
friends,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that 
he  shcHild  send  a  hostile  message. 
They  met,  and  he  was  shot  dead. 
Baron  Hotham,  who  tried  the  case, 
stated  that  the  facts  amounted  to  mor. 
der.  **  Such  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
whidi  undoubtedly  the  prisoner  has 
violated — though  be  has  acted  in  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  honour.  Uis 
whole  demeanour  in  the  duel  was  that 
of  perfect  honour  and  perfect  huma- 
nity. Such  is  the  law,  and  sach  are 
the' facts.  If  you  cannot  reconcile  the 
latter  to  your  consciences,  you  must 
return  a  yerdict  of  guilty.  But  if  the 
contrary,  though  the  acquittal  may 
tread  on  the  rigid  rules  of  law,  yet 
the  Terdict  will  be  lovely  in  the  sight 
both  of  God  and  man."  This  was 
goin^  pretty  far  for  a  judge  ;  and  we 
confess  we  think  Dr.  Jolmson  s  justi- 
fication of  duelling,  on  the  ground  of 
self-defence,  more  tenable  than  this 
mode  of  stating  the  law  to  be  one 
thin^  and  the  extent  to  which  juries 
shoi^  be  governed  by  it  a  thing 
wholly  different. 

The  next  case  Mr.  Townsend  gives 
is  one  of  Colonel  Montgomery  and 
Captain  Macnamara:— 

"  It  was  a  case  of  a  fooliah  dispute  about 
two  dogs  which  accompanied  the  genUemea 
when  riding  in  the  park :  the  dogs  having 
qoairelled,  Colonel  Hontgomeiy,  wlio  did 
notperoeiTe  that  Captaui  Maeoamara  was 


*Wliu6e  dog  B  thUr  I  will  knock  Lim 
down.^  On  which  Captain  Uacnamara  re- 
joined. *  Hare  yob  the  airoganoe  to  say  yoQ 
wHl  knock  my  d^  down !  yoo  most  first 
kTr>ck  me  down,'  An  altercation  ti>:k  place. 
Colood  M<inti^nfBenr  and  his  piUty  rode  np 
tbrcMi^  Piccadnir,  and  Captain  Macnamara 
f '1i<>wing  him.  sent  a  friend  immediately  with 
a  message.  Tbcy  met  the  same  day,  and 
Colonel  Moctgoaaery  was  shot  dead  oo  the 
spot. 

**  The  defence  in  this  case  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Erskiae,  who  appeared  as  his  connsd, 
bat  was  not  all'^^ed  by  law  to  address  the 
jmy.  The  defence  which  he  prepared  was 
one  which  few  Britiah  juries  coaM  reast. 
He  states,  *  I  am  a  captain  of  the  British 
navy.  ]| y  character  yon  can  only  hear  from 
oibera.  Bat  to  maintain  my  ch^ra^^er,  I 
nrast  be  respected.  When  called  upon  to 
lead  others  into  honoorable  dan^^r.  I  most 
not  be  supposed  to  be  a  man  who  soug:ht 
safety  by  sobnuttiog  to  what  custom  has 
taught  others  to  consider  as  a  disgrace.  I 
am  not  presuming  to  urge  anything  against 
the  laws  of  God  or  of  this  land.  I  know 
that,  in  the  eye  of  religion  and  reason,  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  though  against  the  fed- 
ings  of  the  worU,  is  the  first  doty,  and 
ought  to  be  the  rtde  oi  action;  but  in  put- 
ting a  constmcdon  upon  my  motives,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  my  actions,  yon  will 
make  allowances  for  my  situation.  It  is 
impossible  to  define  In  terms  the  proper  fed- 
ings  of  a  gentleman,  but  their  existence  has 
supported  this  happy  country  for  many  ageSi 
and  she  might  perish  if  they  were  lost.'  The 
jury  instantly  acquitted  him." 

A  similar  defence  was  made  in  ano« 
ther  case,  tried  by  Mr.  Justice  Cham- 
bre»  who  told  the  jury  it  was  in  ex- 
tenuation :  '*If  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  evidence  that  Bfr.  Sparling 
did  commit  the  act  which  deprived  Mr. 
Grayson  of  his  life^  coolly  and  deli- 
berately— and  if,  as  Ihearttfy  wish,  ycm, 
may  be  able  to  observe  any  circum* 
stances  which  will  warrant  you  so 
to  think,  you  will  acquit  him."  We 
transcribe  the  charge,  with  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  italics,  who  adds :  '*  Seventy-two 
witnesses,  the  number  necessary  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  to  convict  a  cardinal 
of  the  crime  of  incontinence,  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  jury 
after  this  hint,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
they  returned  with  the  verdict  of '  not 
guilty.' "   We  do  not  read  this  charge 

?uite  in  the  way  Mr.  Townsend  does. 
it  seems  to  us  dear,  that,  if  on   the 
juT)',  Chambre  wotdd  have  convicted. 
The  cases  tried  by  the  House  of 
Lords  have  uniformly  resulted  in  a 
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conviction  but  for  manslaughter,  which 
ought  to  have  modified  the  strong  lan- 
guage with  which  Mr.  Townsend  opens 
his  narrative  of  the  following  remark- 
able case : — 

"There  is  a  singular  case,  of  Sheppard, 
tried  before  Sir  Henry  Russell,  the  recorder 
of  Bombay,  which  issued  in  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter,  though,  if  there  be  any  au- 
thority in  law  for  a  concerted  duel  being  a 
crime,  it  is  either  a  murder  or  no  offence  at 
all.  It  is  as  much  a  departure  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law  to  find  manslaughter,  as  to  find 
it  no  crime.  This,  however,  was  aii  aggra- 
vated case.  A  quarrel  took  place  between 
two  officers  in  garrison,  who  cho$e  to  go  out, 
after  a  long  delay,  several  weeks  having 
been  spent  in  the  exchange  of  notes,  in  the 
dark,  and  to  fight  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
held  by  a  black  servant  between  them,  with- 
out the  inspection  of  a  single  European  ;  no 
witnesses  were  present.  The  offence  of  the 
party  who  suffered  was  of  a  very  vague  de- 
scription, only  one  person  saying  that  be 
thinks  he  had  heard  Captain  Phillips  speak 
lightly  of  Sheppard  on  some  occasion  or 
other.  On  this  provocation  the  challenge  is 
given,  the  parties  fight  alone  (for  the  black 
servant  was  not  permitted  to  give  e^^dence) 
in  the  dark,  and  Captain  Phillips  is  killed 
on  the  spot.  The  boldness  with  which  the 
judge  spoke  out  (what  all  judges  in  their 
hearts  must  feel)  is  remarkable. 

^^Sir  Henry  says,  after  stating  that  the 
crime  of  killing  in  a  duel  is  murder :  '  At  the 
same  time,  in  compassion  to  human  infirmity, 
courts  of  law  and  juries  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  great  allowances  for  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  persons  called  upon  to 
fight  a  duel  may  have  been  placed.  When 
a  fellow-creature  is  put  to  death  fix)m  motives 
of  deliberate  malice,  the  law  pronounces  the 
crime  to  be  murder.  When  the  same  act  is 
committed  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
violent  passion,  it  is  merely  accounted  man- 
slaughter. Now,  in  the  case  before  you,  it 
will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  the  pre- 

^  sent  circumstances  of  society,  as  applied  to  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  do  not  take  away 
the  particular  character  of  malice  from  the 

'  crime.  A  man  is  placed  in  a  situation  where, 
if  he  does  not  go  out  to  fight  a  duel,  he  has 
no  prospect  before  him  in  life  but  that  of 
contempt  and  ignominy.  Surely  the  feelings 
which  are  inseparable  from  sudi  a  situation 
may  be  supposed  to  deprive  a  man  of  self- 
possession  and  self-command,  as  well  as  a 
violent  gust  of  passion.  And  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  law  should  deny,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  law  does  deny,  the  same  indulgence  to 
those  feelings,  that  It  yields  to  a  brutal  im- 
pulse, which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  all 
human  and  divine  institutions  to  control. 
In  declaring  this  opinion,  I  believe  I  go 
farther  than  most  judges  have  done,  but  I 
have  not  formed  it  without  mature  delibera- 


tion, and  I  think  it  places  the  question  of 
law  in  cases  of  duel,  upon  more  stable  and 
more  tenable  grounds,  than  the  shifts  and 
artifices  which  have  been  so  generally  re- 
sorted to.' " 

But  by  far  the  most  eloquent,  and 
in  all  its  circumstances  the  best  charge 
to  be  found  in  this  class  of  cases,  is 
that  of  Baron  Smith  on  the  trial  of 
Alcock.  Alcock  and  Colclough  were 
candidates  for  an  Irish  county.  Alcock 
had  gained  the  interest  of  a  proprietor, 
some  of  whose  tenants,  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  were  about  voting  for 
Colclough,  Alcock  remonstrated  with 
Colclough,  who  said  he  had  not  soli- 
cited  the  votes.  "  But  they  shall  not 
vote  for  you,"  said  Alcock.  *'How 
can  I  prevent  them?"  said  Colclough. 
Alcock  said  he  must  have  satisfaction. 
They  fought,  and  Colclough  was  shot 
dead,  Ine  prosecution,  it  would  ap- 
pear, was  vindictively  conducted  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased — by  the 
very  persons  who  were  on  the  ground 
witnessing  and  encouraging  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law — and  in  the  witnessing 
and  encouraging  a  crime,  themselves 
criminal.  The  same  principle  that 
runs  through  the  latter  part  of  this 
charge,  of  the  practice  of  society  having 
abrogated  or  varied  the  admitted  letter 
of  the  law,  was  strenuously  urged  by 
Jefl'rey  in  his  defence  of  Stuart,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  allow  it  great 
weight : — 

"  *  If  an  ofificer  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment,' said  Baron  Smith,  charging  the 
jury,  'be  called  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel, 
and  instead  of  cutting  the  offender  down, 
challenge  and  kill  him  in  a  duel,  he  is  a 
murderer  by  law ;  and  if  you  are  bound  to 
find  the  prisoner  Alcock  guilty,  you  will  be 
equally  obliged  to  return  a  verdict  of  convic- 
tion against  a  gallant  officer,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  described.  Tet,. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  military  punishment 
and  intolerable  disgrace  which  must  inevi- 
tably follow  from  his  submitting  to  the  af- 
front, it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon.  If  an-  aged,  an  infirm,  a  beloved,  and 
respectable  parent  be  insulted  and  reviled, 
or  even  struck  and  beaten  in  the  presence  of 
a  son,  and  this  latter  happen  to  kill  the  as- 
sailant in  a  duel,  the  transaction  will  be 
murder ;  and,  if  you  cannot  acquit  the  pri- 
soner, you  could  not  acquit  the  child.  If  a 
husband  find  his  wife  in  the  embraces  of 
another,  and  kill  him  unarmed  and  unre- 
sisting, this  is  manslaughter  of  the  lowest 
and  most  venial  kind.  But  if,  giving  the 
adulterer  further  time  for  preparjition,  and  a 
fairer  chance  for  bis  life,  he  puts  arms  in  hit 
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bandSf  and  meets  end  kills  bim  in  a  duel, 
the  offence,  altering  iU  character,  becomes 
Ml  once  murder;  and  if  yon  are  bound  to 
convict  the  prisoner  here,  you  would  be  also 
bound  to  a  conviction  in  the  case  which  I 
have  supposed.  Not  because  in  morals  the 
criminality  is  equal;  but  because  both  of- 
fences are  murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But 
Itt  me  ask  of  your  consciences  and  your 
hearts  as  men,  could  you  convict  tlie  officer, 
the  husband,  or  the  son  ? 

"  *  I  will  not  repeat,  lest  I  might  Poom  to 
inculcate,  the  austere  doctrine  of  the  luw.  In 
once  stating  it,  I  conceive  that  I  have  suffi- 
ciently discharged  my  painful  duty.  Nay, 
even  sitting  where  I  do,  1  thinic  myself  war- 
ranted in  doubting  whether  this  doctrine  is 
not  a  sort  of  anomaly  in  our  code ;  existing 
in  theory,  almost  abrogated  in  practice,  l>y 
the  acuteness  of  the  judges,  the  humanity  of 
jurors,  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  This,  gen- 
tlemen, is  all  I  have  to  say.  The  evidence 
is  before  you.  If  you  believe  it,  you  have 
heard  its  legal  results  from  the  bencli.  You 
have  the  law  of  the  land  bearing  witness 
against  the  prisoner  on  the  one  hand,  the 
law  of  opinion,  on  the  other,  endeavouring-  to 
excuse  him  ;  the  one  prescribing  rigour,  the 
other  suggesting  mercy.  It  is  for  you  to 
•pronounce  which  call  you  will  obey !  The 
trammels  of  niy  office  forbid  my  adding  more. 
But  there  is  another,  a  far  better  voice  than 
mine,  to  which,  though  I  be  silent,  you  may 
listen  still.  I  mean  that  "  still,  small  voice" 
of  which  you  read  in  Scripture,  and  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  consciences  of  good 
and  pious  men  in  the  soft  and  sootliing  ac- 
cents of  clemency  and  peace.  Its  dictates 
may  bo  followed  with  a  confidence  the  most 
explicit.  It  is  the  voice  of  Him  who  cannot 
err — who  cannot  lead  his  creatures  into  error 
— who,  to  justice  without  blemish,  can  unite 
mercj'  without  bounds — who,  all  criminal  as 
we  are,  can  acquit  us,  and  yet  be  just.  To 
the  intluence  of  those  secret  and  divine  mo- 
nitors, and  (as  far  as  human  infirmity  can 
follow)  of  this  divine  example,  I  surrender 
you,  and  commit  the  care  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  I  wait  with  some  anxiety  and  much 
impatience  for  your  verdict.  Judge,  then, 
whether  1  am  impatient  for  a  capital  convic- 
tion.' 

"  The  jury,  in  one  moment,  acquitted  the 
prisoner." 

Mr.  Townsend  comments  on  this  not 
very  reasonably.  **In  a  country  where 
statesmen,  meuiljers  of  parliament, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  country  gen- 
tlemen^had  measured  their  twelve  paces, 
the  stem  dictates  of  the  law  ouo;nt  ra- 
ther have  been  urged."  We  thinK  with 
juries,  who  tried  this  and  similar  cases, 
that  the  law  of  opinion  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  or  is  paramount  to  the  law. 
By  a  change  in  that  law  of  opinion. 


and  not  in  any  other  way,  is  it  posaibW 
to  prevent  duelling.  That  change  has 
arrived.  But  we  are  glad  that  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  judges  refused 
to  make  the  effort  of  coercing  juries  to 
find  verdicts  against  the  common  sense 
of  the  country.  Had  they  done  so,  it 
seems  to  us  probable  that  the  custom 
of  duelling  would  have  survived  some 
half  century  longer. 

Some  cases  are  mentioned  of  duels 
in  Scotland  where  the  survivor  was 
acquitted ;  the  judge  telling  the  jury 
bow  it  was  impost^ible  to  disguise  the 
truth,  that  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  were  in 
direct  opi)osition  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  then  approving  the  verdicts 
of  ac(iuittal. 

The  C'oinmissioners  of  Criminal  Law, 
in  their  "Second  Re{>ort"  (1846),  re- 
commend the  abolition  of  capital  pu- 
nishment in  the  case  of  duelling.  With- 
out reference  to  the  distinctions  be- 
tween this  offence  and  other  cases  of 
murder,  they  think  it  casts  a  stigma  on 
the  law  to  be  unable  to  carry  its  sanc- 
tions into  effect.  If  it  says  one  thing 
and  juries  another,  mischief,  and  no- 
thing but  mischief,  is  done,  by  leaving 
the  law  unaltered. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  vindicate 
the  practice  of  duelling.  We  only 
ciuarrel  with  what  has  been  proved  by 
the  experience  of  centuries  to  be  an 
ineffective  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
evil.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Stuart  is,  in 
all  respects,  an  interesting  one.  Li  the 
high  spirits  which,  perhaps,  form  an 
excuse  for  the  wildest  excesses  of  gaiety 
in  a  political  writer — in  some  such  ex- 
uberant spirits  as  animated  Coleridge 
in  his  **  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter" — 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  songs  and  pasquinades  against 
persons  politically  opposed  to  him,  and 
amongst  others,  against  Stuart.  We 
believe  that  the  mere  feeling  of  fun 
disguises  from  lively  writers  the  pain 
they  give,  and  that  the  persons  lam- 
pooned or  libelled  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  ptTsonal  existence  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  who  is  so  engaged, 
lie  exists  as  pure  an  abstraction  as  the 
Achilles  or  the  Agamemnon  of  the 
Iliad.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  was  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  power,  of 
very  lively  talents,  and  one  whose 
verses,  now  that  we  sup{>oso  it  is  im- 
posf^ible  they  can  give  offence  to  any 
one,  ought  to  be  collected.  Stuart 
was  o£^ded  by  the  incessant  attacks 
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on  him  in  the  Beacon,  and  iu  the  SV«- 
tinel  newspapers,  and  he  brought  an 
action  of  damages.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  he  learned  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  attacks.  Sir  Alex- 
ander had  the  excuse  of  having  been 
himself  the  object  of  similar  attacks, 
and  he  was  under  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing Stuart  the  author.  One  of 
Sir  Alexander's  stanzas  ran  thus.  It 
alluded  to  Stuart"s  bringmfl;  an  action 
at  Uw  instead  of  trying  tne  case  by 
single  combat : — 

"  Some  knights  of  the  pen,  man, 
Are  all  guntlemen,  man, 
Ilk  body  9  a  limb  of  the  law,  man  ; 
Tacks,  bonds,  precognitions, 
Bills,  wills,  and  petitions, 
And  OQgbt  bat  a  trigger  some  draw,  man." 

"  *  The  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  on  reading  these 
documents,  saw  ut  once  that  there  was  bat  one 
coarse  to  be  followed.  He  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  late  Baronet, 
and  made  two  propositions ;  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  be  would  deny  the  calumnies  were 
his,  his  simple  assertion  would  be  taken  as 
conclusive  against  all  evidence  whatever. 
But  be  did  not  say  that  they  were  not  his. 
I  wish  he  could  have  said  so ;  but  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  knew  he  could  not  say  so 
truly.  Yet  another  proposal  was  made  to 
him.  *  Let  us  take  it,  Sir  Alexander,  as  a 
mere  bad  joke.  Say  but  you  are  sorry  for 
it ;  that  it  was  a  squib ;  and  that  you  had 
no  serious  intention  of  impeaching  the  honour 
or  courage  of  Mr.  Stuart.'  I  am  sure  that  was 
a  proposition  as  mild  as  the  greatest  peace- 
maker could  possibly  have  made ;  and  it  was  a 
proposition  to  which  the  party  might  have 
acceded  without  the  slightest  imputation  on 
Jiis  ho7iour.  Vet  that  tatisfaction  he  re- 
fhsed.  He  said,  *  I  cannot  submit  to  be  ca- 
techised. I  will  make  neither  denial  nor 
apology."* 

It  was  scarce  possible  after  this,  in 
the  feelings  on  the  subject  of  duelling 
that  prevailed  some  eight-and- twenty 
years  ago,  perhaps  that  still  prevail,  to 
avoid  a  meeting.  Boswell  fired  in  the 
air  —  Stuart's  pistol  was  discharged 
with  fatal  effect..  The  details  of  the 
evidence  produced  on  his  trial  are  not 
important  for  us  to  adduce ;  it  is  fit, 
however,  to  state  that  they  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  are  well  given 
by  Mr.  Townsend.  The  speech  of 
liord  Jefli^y  in  this  case  is  above  aU 
praise.  It  rests  the  defence  mainly  on 
the  ground  taken  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
the  circumstance  that  Johnson's  con- 
versations on  the  subject,  so  frequent 
as  to  prove  that  he  was  delivering  a 


fixed  opinion,  and  not  merely  engage  I 
in  gladiatorial  arj^ument,  are  found 
recorded  in  his  hfe  by  the  father  of 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  made  the  refe- 
rence to  him  appear  more  natural  than 
it  could  in  any  other  case.  The  diffi- 
culty of  acquitting  a  man  of  murder, 
who  deliberately  has  shed  the  blood  of 
another,  while  the  legal  definition  of 
murder  remains  what  it  is,  is  dealt 
with  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the 
cases  tried  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land:— 


"  *  I  conceive  the  criminal  law  of  this 
happy  country  to  consist,  not  in  the  barba- 
rous and  implacable  severity  of  its  antiqimted 
statutes,  not  in  the  severe  and  impracticable 
doctrines  that  may  still  retain  their  places  in 
books  of  law,  even  of  the  greatest  authority ; 
not  even.  I  say  it  with  great  submission,  in 
the  dicta  that  may  fall  from  the  lips  of  those 
high  and  stem  magistrates,  the  judges  of  the 
land,  who  are  bound  to  assert  all  the  seve- 
rity of  the  code  which  they  are  appointed  to 
uphold,  and  in  their  places  to  countenance 
or  sanction  no  relaxation  of  it,  however  hard 
and  inoperative  in  the  correction  of  crimes  it 
may  be.  But,  I  say,  the  criminal  law  of 
this  happy  country  consists  in  the  antliorised 
and  approved  practice  of  its  courts  of  crimi- 
nal law — as  this  is  ultimately  embodied  in 
the  popular,  admired,  aud  consistent  ver- 
dicts of  juries.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
juries  have  anj'  dispensing  power  over  the 
law.  I  am  far  from  saying,  though  tliat 
has  been  said,  that  they  have  a  rightful 
power  to  dbappoint  the  law,  where  its  sanc- 
tions have  been  plainly  incurred.  But,  I 
say,  that  where  the  verdicts  of  juries  have 
met,  for  a  course  of  time,  with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  community,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  courts  under  whose  authority  they 
are  pronounced — when  they  go  on  in  an 
uniform  series,  and  all  point  one  way,  they 
then  make  and  constitute  that  real  and  prac- 
tical law,  on  which  all  the  subjects  of  the 
land  are  entitled  to  rely,  and  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  the  people,  with  the 
greatest  security,  may  depend.  And,  in 
truth,  it  is  a  proud  and  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  this  country,  that  such  an  insti- 
tution as  a  jury  should  exist,  with  power 
occasionally  to  temper  the  severity  of  that 
law,  which  a  court  of  another  description 
would  too  inflexibly  enforce,  and  thus  silently 
to  abrogate  statutes,  or  maxims  of  common 
law,  which  the  course  of  the  times,  the  pro- 
gress of  manners,  the  disappearance  of  some 
crimes,  an<l  the  rise  of  others,  may  have 
rendered  inapplicable  and  unnecessary.  If 
the  law  had  become  too  severe  for  the  age, 
juries  should  refuse  to  enforce  it.  In  Eng- 
land this  power  of  juries  is  not  only  recog- 
nised as  existing,  and  winked  at  by  judges, 
but  is  subscrib&l  to  by  them,  and  applaudod 
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not  only  by  thf-  country  at  large,  ainon:^ 
-wbom  these  juries  have  ntver  been  known 
to  have  lost  their  credit,  but  even  by  the 
judges  themselves,  from  whoso  dicta  they 
occasionally  dissent' " 

He  then  instances  tbe  cases  of  steal- 
m«r  to  tbe  amount  of  forty  shillinflrs. 
This  offence  was  a  capital  crime ;  juries 
refused  to  convict,  or,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  judores,  evaded  subjecting 
the  prisoner  to  this  extreme  penalty, 
by  finding  tbe  value  of  the  goods  stolen 
to  be  of  less  value  than  forty  shillings. 
In  indictments  for  child-murder,  a 
Scotch  act  of  parliament  made  conceal- 
ment of  pregnancy  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  proof  of  guilt — ^_iuries  refused 
to  convict,  and  judges  did  not  disap- 
prove; in  one  case,  Jeffrey  said  he 
remembered  the  presiding  judge  re- 
buking the  public  prosecutor  for  bring- 
ing such  a  case  to  trial,  and  telling 
him  plainly  "  if  he  did  proceed  on  that 
statute  he  (the  judge)  would  take  cai'e 
there  should  be  an  acquittaL'* 

In  his  instructions  to  the  jury,  the 
presiding  judge  on  Mr.  Stuart's  trial 
dwelt  on  the  provocations  given,  the 
terms  of  accommodation  proposed  and 
rejected,  and  the  conduct  and  bearing 
of  the  prisoner  throughout ;  and  though 
he  stated  that  **  no  false  punctilio  of  a 
notion  of  honour  could  vindicate  an 
act  terminating  fatally  to  a  fellow- 
creature,"  he  yet  thought  the  jury  had 
a  right  to  consider  the  provocation, 
and  the  unsuccessful  overtures  for  ac- 
commodation. The  verdict  was  an 
immediate  one  of  acquittal.  We  find 
by  a  note  to  this  "trial"  that  Mr. 
Stuart,  who  afterwards  edited  the 
Courier,  and  who  published  **  Travels 
in  America,"  died  a  few  months  ago 
while  Mr.  Townsend's  book  was  passing 
through  the  press. 

The  next  trial  is  one  to  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  unusual  interest 
was  attached.  It  is  the  trial  of  Lord 
Cardigan  for  felony,  in  shooting  at 
Captain  Tuckett.  This  was  a  case 
before  the  House  of  Peers.  The  rank 
of  the  party  accused — ^the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  newspa- 
pers from  disputes  in  his  regiment — 
the  notoriety  of  the  fact  of  the  duel — 
the  circumstance  that  this  was  the  first 
criminal  trial  that  had  ever  taken 
place  for  enga^ng  in  a  duel  which  had 
not  been  attenaed  with  loss  of  life — and 
more  than  all,  the  unusual  solemnity 
of  a  trial  befDrc  the  House  of  Peers, 


attracted  public  attention  in  a  degree 
perhaps  unexampled.  Something  of 
injustice  had  been  done,  or  seems  to 
have  been  done,  to  the  traverser.  The 
grand  jury  at  the  Centi-al  Criminal 
Court,  who  found  true  bills  agsunst 
Lord  Cardigan  and  his  second,  threw 
out  the  bills  against  Captain  Tuckett 
and  his  second,  though  sustained  by 
the  same  evidence.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  tribunal  by  whom 
Lord  Cardigan  was  to  be  tried  were 
with  the  accused,  and  it  was  the  same 
contest  between  the  course  of  conduct 
supposed  to  be  imperatively  required 
by  the  conventional  usages  of  society, 
and  that  enjoined  by  the  law,  which 
was  in  principle  involved  in  this  as  in 
all  former  judicial  investigations  of 
crime  by  duel.  That  the  life  of  the  ac- 
cused was  not  involved  in  the  result — 
for  the  pleading  did  not  state  the  fact 
of  Captain  Tuckett's  bein^  wounded, 
which  would  have  varied  tlie  offence, 
and  tbe  indictment  was  not  framed 
under  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  but 
under  a  recent  statute  of  1  Victoria — 
increased  the  probability  of  a  finding 
against  the  accused.  On  the  whole, 
the  position  of  I^rd  Cardigan  was  one 
of  serious  danger.  Lord  Denman  pre- 
sided as  Lord  High  Steward,  the  At- 
torney-General (now  Lord  Campbell) 
stated  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
and  the  defence  was  conducted  by  Sir 
William  Follett. 

A  duel  was  proved  to  have  taken 
place  between  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  was  wounded.  Immediately  after 
the  duel,  the  parties  whofircd,  and  their 
seconds,  were  arrested.  One  of  the 
parties  was  the  Earl  of  Cardigan — the 
other,  on  giving  a  card  with  his  name 
and  address,  was  allowed  to  be  taken 
to  his  lodgings.  The  Attorney- General 
sought  to  give  the  card  in  evidence, 
and  a  long  discussion  took  place  as  to  his 
right  to  do  so.  For  the  House  to  have 
come  to  any  decision  on  the  admissibi- 
lity of  the  evidence  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  order  strangers  to  with- 
draw ;  and  to  avoid  this  inconvenience 
the  Attorney- General  delayed  pressing 
this  piece  of  evidence. 

The  indictment  in  all  its  counts 
called  Captain  Tuckett  "  Harvey  Gar- 
nett  Phipps  Tuckett."  A  policeman 
proved  the  fact  of  the  duel,  and  was 
proving  that  Captain  Tuckett  called 
at  the  police-office  and  gave  his  name, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett  with  the  *iue5tion,  '*  Whs 
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Lord  Cardigan  present?"  mid  btMn*x 
obliged  to  answer  that  he  was  not,  the 
examinalion  of  this  witness  closed. 
Another  witness  for  the  prosecution 
was  asked  the  Christian  names  of  Cap- 
tain Tuckett,  whose  place  of  residence 
he  proved,  and  answered  "Harvey 
Tuckett."  The  army  agent,  through 
whom  Tuckett  received  his  pay,  was 
called.  He  knew  Harvey  Gamettrhipps 
Tuckett,  but  did  not  know  where  he 
lived.  Every  effort  to  connect  the 
Harvey  Tuckett  of  the  witnesses  who 
proved  the  facts  of  the  duel,  with  the 
Harvey  Gamett  Phipps  Tuckett  of  the 
indictment,  had  failed,  when  the  Attor- 
ney-General again  produced  the  card. 
On  the  card's  being  shown  to  Sir  W. 
FoUett  he  said,  "  1  do  not  object  to  its 
being  read."  The  card  was  given  in 
and  read,  •*  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett, 
13,  Hamilton-place,  New-Road."  The 
case  for  the  prosecution  closed — Fol- 
lett's  triumph  was  complete,  and  the 
failure  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
seems  to  have  taken  the  Crown  by 
surprise.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that 
the  person  at  whom  Lord  Cardigan 
shot  was  the  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps 
Tuckett  of  the  indictment.  The  pre- 
sumption from  the  evidence  would  be 
the  other  way,  if  it  were  a  case  for 
presumption.  "  But,"  said  Lord  Car- 
digan's counsel,  **ours  is  a  yet 
stron<Ter  case.  This  is  not  a  case  for 
presumption;  positive  evidence  must 
be  given  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
person  mentioned  in  the  indictment  as 
being  the  party  against  whom  the  of- 
fence is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  disappointment  in  the  public 
mind  at  the  abortive  issue  of  this 
prosecution,  which  seemed  to  depend 
on  legal  technicalities.  It  was  pro^^d 
that  Lord  Cardigan  had  shot  at  some 
one,  and  this  constituted  the  crime. 
The  reasons,  absolutely  unanswerable, 
which  render  it  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  that  the  very  facts  of  a 
case  should  be  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  that  the  allegation,  which 
the  prosecutor  pledges  himself  to, 
should  be  proved,  and  not  one  which 
may  be  equivalent  to  it,  are  not  such 
as  the  public  mind  easily  appreciates, 
and  the  result  was  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  a  preconcerted  trick. 

The  finding  was  necessarily  one  of 
acquittal.  Lord  Denman  informing 
the  House  that  thefe  was  a  failure  of 


proof.  Allhoii£^h  an  unusual  course, 
Lord  Denman's  reasons  for  advising 
this  course  were  published  by  special 
direction  of  the  House.  We  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  for  more  than 
a  sentence : — 

"  *  It  was  urged,  that  the  person  using  and" 
owning  the  four  names  was  not  shown  to  be 
the  same  person  who,  under  the  name  of 
Captain  Harvey  Tuckett,  had  been  engaged 
in  a  duel  fought  on  Wimbledon  Common. 

'*  *  No  fact  is  easier  of  proof  in  its  own 
nature,  and  numerous  witnesses  are  always 
at  hand  to  establish  it  with  respect  to  any 
person  conversant  with  sociity.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  simplest  means  were  accessible. 
If  those  who  conduct  the  prosecution  had 
obtained  your  lordships'  order  for  the  ap- 
pearance at  your  bar  of  Captain  Tuckett,  and 
if  the  witnesses  of  the  duel  had  deposed  to 
his  being  tlie  man  who  left  the  field  after 
receiving  Lord  Cardigan's  shot,  Mr.  Codd 
might  have  been  asked  whetlier  that  was 
the  gentleman  whom  he  knew  by  tlie  four 
nam*  s  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  llis  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative  would  have  been  too 
conclusive  on  the  point  to  admit  of  the  pre- 
sent objection  being  taken. 

"*  Several  other  methods  of  proof  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  your  lordships' 
minds.  Even  if  obstacles  had  been  inter- 
posed by  distance  of  time  and  place,  by  tlio 
poverty  of  tliose  seeking  to  enforce  the  law, 
by  the  death  of  witnesses,  or  other  casual- 
tics,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  accused 
mu^t  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  failure  of 
proof,  however  occaHioneJ  ;  and  here,  wliere 
none  of  tho.-'Q  causes  can  account  for  the  de- 
ti'iency,  it  setnis  too  much  to  require  that 
your  lordships  should  volunteer  the  presump- 
tion of  a  fact,  which,  if  true,  might  have 
been  made  clear  and  manifest  to  every  man's 
understanding  by  the  shortest  process.'" 

The  next  of  these  trials  is  that  of 
Courvoisier,  for  the  murder  of  Lord 
AVilliam  Russell.  The  facts  of  this 
case  are  probably  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  most  of  our  readers ;  but  at- 
tention has  been  accidentally  directed 
to  it  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
barrister  who  defended  Courvoisier 
was,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  made  ac- 
quainted by  the  prisoner  with  his  guilt. 
That  barrister  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances exceedingly  embarrassing;  and 
coniinents,  the  most  unreasonable  that 
can  be  imagined,  have  been  made  as  to 
the  course  he  adopted.  It  is  said  that 
he  spoke  of  'Mhe  secret  guilt  known 
to  heaven  alone,*'  and  this  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  knew  who  the  guilty 
person  was ;  that  he  cross-exfk mined 
some  of  the  witnesses  on  the  suppo- 
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sition  of  their  guilty  at  a  time  that  bo 
must  have  known  their  innocence.  We 
believe  that  every  one  of  these  state- 
ments is,  in  point  of  fact,  inaccurate ; 
but,  were  every  one  of  them  literally 
true,  we  think  he  did  no  more  than  his 
professional  duty.  As  to  the  statement, 
tliat  the  guilt  was  known  to  Heaven 
alone,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  phrase 
was  used  j  but  if  it  were,  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  in  reality  to  express  more  with  re- 
ference to  the  case  than  is  implied  in  the 
fact,  that  the  prisoner  is  there  an  un- 
convicted man — that  we  have  no  right 
to  presume  his  guilt.  Some  person 
must  have  ccmmitted  the  crime.  The 
statement  that  Heaven  alone  knows 
who  the  guilty  person  is,  cannot  be 
intended  to  mean  that  the  undiscovered 
criminal  does  not  know  his  own  ffuilt ; 
and  we  cannot  think  that,  whether 
such  language  was  used  or  not,  there 
is  any  violation  of  truth  or  candour  in 
its  use,'  when  limited  and  restricted  in 
its  meaning  by  the  known  relations  of 
client  and  counsel.*  As  to  sug-gestiug, 
in  his  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
that  they,  or  any  others,  were  guilty, 
and  thus  persuading  a  jury  to  acquit 
his  client,  we  think  nothmg  but  the 
improbability  of  such  a  course  suc- 
ceeding, should  necessarily  deter  coun- 
sel from  venturing  on  it.  We  agree 
with  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  fullest 
moaning  that  can  be  given  to  his  words, 
that  an  advocate  should  "know,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office,  but  one 
person  in  the  world — his  client,  and 
none  other.  To  save  that  client  by  all 
exp>edient  means — to  protect  that  cli- 
ent at  all  hazard,  and  all  cost  to  all 
others,  and  among  others,  to  himself — 
is  the  highest  and  most  unquestioned 
of  his  duties.'*  It  is  mere  ailcctation 
to  say  that,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  cases  in  which  counsel  holds 
a  brief  for  a  prisoner,  he  does  not 
know  that  prisoner  to  be  guilty.  Scarcely 
a  man  is  put  on  his  trial  who  is  not 
guilty  ;  and  we  think  counsel's  duty  is 
in  no  degree  affected  by  the  fact  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  formal  com- 
munication  by  the  client  of  his  guilt. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  prisoner 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 


tage of  l>eing  able  to  consult  with  his 
counsel,  and  that  for  this  purpose  he 
should  be  free  to  tell  him  the  fact  of  his 
guilt,  without  being,  by  such  commu- 
nication, deprived  of  his  advocacy.  As 
to  the  kind  of  pledges  and  protesta- 
tions which  counsel  may  give  of  their 
clients'  innocence,  we  think  this  a  mere 
question  of  taste,  and  that  they  im- 
ply nothing  more  of  either  truth  or 
falsehood  than  the  plea  of  "not  guilty," 
which  does  no  more  than  defy  you  to 
prove  guilt.  This  entire  controversy 
about  Courvoisier's  counsel  seemed  to 
us,  from  first  to  last,  exceedingly  fool- 
ish. No  other  right  was  clauned  or 
exercised  than  the  ordinary  one  of 
counsel ;  and  had  the  barrister  who 
held  Courvoisier's  brief  thrown  it  down 
when  he  learned  his  client's  guilt,  such 
an  act  would,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  altogether  inexcusable.  The  pri- 
soner's counsel  has  the  right — nay, 
we  think  it  is  his  duty — to  suggest 
every  possible  interpretation  of  the 
facts  proved,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
sumed innocence  of  his  client ;  and  in 
cross-examining,  however  severely,  or 
however  pointedly,  a  Crown  witness, 
whatever  suspicion  such  examination 
may  throw  on  the  witness,  it  seems  to 
us  plain  that,  in  reality,  no  more  is 
done  than  if  counsel  said  in  words,  "  It 
is  just  as  reasonable  to  try  and  fix  guilt 
on  you  as  on  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ; 
as  plausible  a  case  might  be  made 
against  you."  To  this,  and  to  nothing 
more,  does  the  assumed  right  amount; 
and  this  right  does  not  seem  to  us  in 
the  slightest  degree  varied  by  the  fact 
of  counf^el,  from  whatever  reason,  dis- 
believing his  client's  innocence.  Cour- 
voisier's counsel  is  not  interested  in 
pressing  this  to  the  extent  that  in  princi- 
ple it  may  be  pressed,  as  it  was  on  the 
first  dny  of  the  trial  he  cross-examined 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  her  partici- 
pation in  the  crime ;  and  it  was  only 
on  the  second  that  Courvoisier  com- 
municated to  him  the  fact  of  his 
having  committed  the  murder.  We 
think  that  if,  in  his  conduct  with  re- 
8i)ect  to  liis  trial,  counsel  made  any 
mistake,  it  was  that  of  consulting  with 


•  "  There  ia  a  wide  step  between  the  advocate  and  witnesa,"  an  aculo  but  severe  judge 
ooce  remarked  to  a  jury.  *^  The  counsel  bos  said,  /  think  thisy  and  /  believe  that.  A  counsel 
has  no  right  to  say  what  he  thinks,  or  what  he  believes ;  but,  since  he  has  told  you,  gentle- 
men, his  belief,  I  will  tell  you  mine:  that,  were  you  to  believe  him,  and  acquit  hia  client, 
he  would  be  the  very  first  man  in  the  world  to  laugh  at  you." — Vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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he  ought  to  act  in  the  circumstances 
that  arose,  as  it  is  plain  that  caj^es  may 
be  easily  imagined  in  which  his  com- 
munication to  any  one  whatever  of  this 
confidential  disclosure,  might  possibly 
r.ffect  his  client's  life.  In  this,  and  iu 
this  alone,  we  think  he  was  wrong. 
There  were  in  this  trial  some  very  re- 
markable circumstances.  Though  sus- 
picion from  the  first  was  directed  to 
Courvoisier,  there  was  the  absence  of 
probable  motive  to  the  crime.  His 
trunk  was  searched  by  the  police,  and 
nothing  to  confirm  suspicion  was  found 
there.  A  large  reward  was  ofTered  : 
and  then,  on  a  second  search  in  (he 
same  trunk,  gloves  stained  with  blood 
were  found  ;  and  again,  some  eight  or 
ten  days  after,  are  found  at  the  top 
of  the  trunk  two  blood-stained  hand- 
kerchiefs, marked  with  the  prisoner's 
initials.  The  handkerchiefs,  which 
were  not  found  on  the  two  previous 
searches,  it  was  surely  fair  in  counsel 
to  suggest  had  been  placed  iu  the  trunk 
afterwards.  Courvoisier  was  in  gaol  in 
the  interval,  and  had  no  opportunity 
of  placing  them  there.  What  is  the 
fwirness  of  reproaching  counsel  with 
suggesting  that  they  had  been  after- 
w^s  placed  there  by  others,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  Cour^oi- 
sier's  conviction,  a  share  in  the  largo 
reward  that  was  offered  ?  Such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  fact  may  not  have  been  a 
true  one.  That  is  not  the  question. 
Was  it  not  a  possible  one? — was  it  not  a 
supposition  tnat  it  wasfair  for  the  jury 
to  examine  ?  So  much  did  one  of  the 
policemen  shuffle,  when  examined  with 
respect  to  this  search  of  the  trunk, 
that  the  judge  who  tried  the  case 
(Tindal)  bid  the  jury  to  place  no  re- 
liance on  his  testimony. 

A  strange  incident  occurred  during 
the  course  of  the  trial,  calculated  to 
remove  such  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
the  jury,  as  the  absence  of  adequate 
motive  might  create.  Courvoisier,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  murder,  left  a 
parcel  in  the  care  of  a  Frenchwoman, 
who  kept  a  sort  of  hotel,  where  he  had 
been  a  servant  some  years  before. 
She  laid  the  parcel  aside,  and  forgot 
all  about  it,  till,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  trial,  looking  accidentally  at  a 
French  newspaper,  she  saw  something 
about  Coiurvoisier,  which  led  her  to 


cxamiijo  the  p«ircel,  which  was  found 
to  consist  of  plate  stolen  from  Lord 
AVilliam  Russell's.  If  there  was  a  doubt, 
this  unexpected  circumstance,  coming 
to  light  at  such  a  moment,  disposed  of 
it.  The  sort  of  management,  as  it 
could  not  but  appear  to  be,  about  the 
trunk,  would  have  made  it  api>ear 
not  improbable  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  trick  in  the  getting  up  of 
other  parts  of  the  evidence,  intended 
to  show  Courvoisier  to  be  a  thief.  This 
came  iu  to  fix  all  that  was  doubtful. 
To  conceal  his  thefls,  and  enjoy  in 
security  the  stolen  property,  was  the 
probable  motive  of  the  murderer.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Townsend  has  been 
enabled  only  to  give  us  fragments  of 
the  speech  in  defence  of  Courvoisier, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
able  one. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  counsel's  privilege,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  cases  exist  of 
moral  guilt,  where  the  prisoner  is  not 
legally  guilty.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  man  is  criminal,  but  a  precise  crime 
must  be  alleged  against  him  ;  and  with 
whatever  skill  an  indictment  may  be 
framed,  the  crime  charged  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  proved.  The  con- 
fessions of  a  prisoner  will  be  to  some 
particular  fact,  which  it  is  not  impos- 
sible may  not  amount  to  the  crime 
charged,  or  may  even  exceed  it ;  and, 
in  either  case,  he  may  be  legally  en- 
titled to  an  acquittal.  Is  that  legal 
right  to  be  annulled  because  he  has 
said  to  his  counsel  "I  am  guilty — do 
the  best  you  can  for  me  ?"  With  the 
exception  that  we  have  stated,  we 
throughout  approve  of  the  course 
adopted  by  Courvoisier's  counsel. 

The  remarkable  case  of  "The  King 
against  M*Naughten,  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Drummond,"  is  the  next  in  the 
volume.  On  this  we  are  not  now  dis- 
posed to  dwell,  as  it  was  a  subject  of 
discussion  with  us  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence ;  *  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  at  the  moment  any  object  in 
bringing  before  the  public  nuud  the 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
insane  in  criminal  cases.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  fix  the  law  with  more 
precision,  than  in  the  languag;e  of  the 
judges  of  England,  to  questions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  their 
decision.     Where  insanity  is  set  up  as 


•Criminal  Responsibility    of  the    Inscns. —  Vide    Dublin    Univf.rsitt   Magazine, 
vol,  35X1.,  p.  626. 
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a  defenoe,  '*  the  jmy  ought  to  be  told 
m  all  cases,  that  erery  man  is  pre- 
somed  to  be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  snf- 
ficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  respon- 
sible for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary 
be  prored  to  their  satisfaction;  and 
to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  it  mast  be  clearly  proved 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of 
the  act,  the  party  accused  was  labour, 
ing  under  such  a  defect  of  reason, 
from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to 
know  the  nature  and  auality  of  the 
act  he  was  doing ;  or,  it  he  did  know 
it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
what  was  wrong." 

The  next  trial — that  of  "Alexander 
Alexander,  claiming  the '  title  of 
Earl  of  Stirling,  for  forgery  " — is  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  volume.  The 
rank  of  the  accused,  his  character  for 
iotegnty,  and  the  nature  of  the  docu. 
ments  allied  to  be  forgeries,  gave  to 
the  trial  unusual  interest.  It  was  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edin- 
bur^. 

In  1621,  James  the  First  granted  by 
diarter  the  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
Sir  William  Alexander;  and  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  1628,  he  received 
from  Charles  the  First  a  grant  of  the 
province,  since  called  Canada,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peera^  by  the  title 
of  Viscount  Stirling ;  he  was  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Stirling  and 
Viscount  Canada,  and  died  at  London 
in  February,  1640.  In  1739,  on  the 
death  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Stirling,  the 
title  was  supposed  to  have  expired. 
Twenty  years  affcer,  an  ineffectual 
daim  was  made  for  it  by  some  William 
Alexander,  who  was  a  general  in  the 
American  army.  The  original  patents 
were  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  male. 
Thb  William's  statement  was  that  the 
male  heir,  on  the  death  of  the  fifth 
Earl,  was  John,  uncle  of  the  first 
Eari,  whom  he  claimed  to  represent. 
In  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1761,  he  stated  that  his  family  had 
lonor  resided  in  North  America,  from 
which  he  described  himself  as  having 
returned  in  1757*  He  also  stated, 
as  a  formal  part  of  his  case,  that  he 
had  been  served  and  returned  nearest 
and  lawful  heir  of  Henry  the  fifth 
Earl  on.  the  20th  of  March,  1759. 
The  claim  was,  it  would  seem  from  the 
joumak  of  the  House  of  Lords,  aban- 
doned, and  William  Alexander  re« 
timed  to  America  without  having 
prodioced  any  evidence  in  sui^tof 
▼OL.  XXXVt,-*NO,  CCXt. 


his  petition.  His,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  by  no  means  a  claim  des* 
titute  of  some  colour  of  probability, 
and  one,  at  all  events,  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  original  patents.  Half 
a  century  passed  away,  and  no  more 
was  heard  of  the  Stiriing  peerage,  when 
another  claimant  rose  up  in  the  per- 
son  of  Alexander  Alexander. 

Alexander  Alexander  was  the  son 
of  a  Birmingham  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Humphries,  who  went  to 
France  in  1802,  was  canght  up  like 
other  English  visitors,  and  impns(Hied 
in  Verdun,  where  he  died  m  1807. 
His  son,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
was  detained  at  Verdun  till  1814; 
the  afiairs  of  the  Humphries'  became 
deranged,  and  how  they  were  sop- 
ported  in  Franoe  is  not  known.  In 
1812,  Alexander  married  a  Nej4x>litan 
lady,  '<  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Madame  Normand,  the  celebrated 
Parisian  sybil."  The  prophetess  read 
his  destiny — he  was  ''to  attain  high 
honour,  and  encounter  severe  trials.'* 
The  oracle  was  not  altogether  out,  and 
the  judicial  investigation  of  Edinbmgh 
was,  we  suppose,  one  of  the  predicted 
trials. 

In  1814  he  came  to  England,  and 
set  up  a  school  at  Worcester. 

In  1815,  he  first  stated  his  claim  to 
the  earidomof  Stirling,  through  his  mo- 
ther,  Hannah  Alexander,  the  daughter 
of  a  Presbjrterian  clergyman  in  Dublin. 
In  1824,  he  obtained  the  royal  licence 
to  take  the  name  of  Alexander,  and 
soon  after  assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Stirling  and  Dovan,  and  designated 
his  mother  countess. 

In  1831,  he  wanted  to  his  agent 
16,000  acres  of  hmd  in  Canada,  and 
made  him  a  baronet,  in  the  terms  of  a 
clause  in  the  charter  of  1621.  In  the 
same  year  he  petitioned  for  leave  to  do 
homage  at  the  coronation,  as  heredi- 
tary  lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
then  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  baro- 
nets of  Nova  Scotia,  informing  them 
of  important  rights  and  interests  of 
which  they  were  not  aware.  He  pub- 
lished a  prospectus,  oficring  for  sale 
lands  in  any  quantities  that  might  be 
agreed  on ;  and  one  of  hb  advertise- 
ments stated  that  "  at  the  hereditary 
lieutenancy  office  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietor of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Canada,  every  encourage- 
ment and  countenance  would  be  given 
to  individuals  who  miaht  be  disposed 
to  form  a  C9inpaD)^»  and  th»  heMaharjr 
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lieutenant  would  himself  take  one- 
tenth  of  the  shares  of  which  each  com- 
pany might  think  it  desirable  it  should 
consist.*'  Oh,  John  Bull,  John  Bull, 
thou  that  hast  ears  to  hear  everything 
but  the  truth,  for  ten  long  years  didst 
thou  listen  to  these  addresses  to  thy 
cupidity — for  ten  long  years,  thou  that 
stonest  and  starvest  thy  prophets — yea, 
and  in  thy  self-glorification,  buildest 
monuments  to  those  whom  thou  hast 
stoned  and  starved,  didst  support  in 
what  might  be  ahnost  called  affluence, 
tlhis  man,  who  had  no  other  claim  on 
thoe  than  these  impudent  pretensions. 
It  was,  perhaps,  but  natural  that  the 
individual  should  be — as  ho  certaiidy 
was — a  kind  of  favorite  in  society. 
He,  and  those  to  whom  his  applica- 
tions were  addressed,  were  worshippers 
of  the  same  idols.  His  was  but  a  shorter 
cut  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  fbr  a  while 
it  seemed  successful.  In  whatever  state 
of  mind  he  commenced  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding, it  was  soon  tainted  with  frauds 
The  notorietr  of  his  claims,  and  the  bold- 
ness with  which  they  were  advanced, 
enabled  him  to  raise  money  to  large 
amounts.  Through  one  agent  he  got 
^13,000.  He  sent  in  a  protest  to 
Lord  Grey  against  any  interference 
with  his  hereditary  rights  by  Colonial 
Governments ;  and  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  New 
Brunswick  Company  Bill,  as  inter, 
fering  with  the  territories  of  the  Earl 
of  StirUng  and  Viscount  Canada.  He 
voted  at  all  elections  of  Scottish  peers 
since  1825  ;  and  pleaded  successfully, 
in  the  Common  Pleas  in  England,  his 
privilege  as  a  peer  from  arrest.  If  he 
did  not  believe  himself  Earl  of  Stirling, 
never  was  there  a  bolder  or  more  fear- 
less impostor ;  if  guiltless  of  imposture, 
never  was  there  a  man  who  lived  so 
long  in  such  strange  delusion.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  he  was  the  dupe  of 
a  fraudulent  trick ;  this,  though  there 
is  little  in  the  evidence  to  suggest  or 
sustain  such  a  view,  we  almost  believe 
to  have  been  the  case. 

In  one  of  the  many  proceedings  in 
which  he  claimed  to  be  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, he  produced  documents  to  esta- 
blish his  right  which  were  impounded, 
and  a  prosecution  for  forgery  directed 
against  him. 

The  original  patent  gave  the  dignity 
of  Earl  to  Sir  William  Alexander  and 
his  heirs  male.  This  could  answer  no 
purpoee  for  Uie  present  daimanty  as, 
e?eii  on  the  fuppoiitioil  of  his  being 


descended  from  Sir  William,  he  was 
not  heir  male :-. 

"  The  excerpt  on  which  he  foimded  his 
claims,  alleii^ed  to  be  a  forgery,  pretended  to 
be  taken  from  a  charter  which  operated  a 
change  in  the  destination,  and  was  a  grant 
from  the  crown  to  William,  first  Earl  of 
Stirling,  *  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ; 
whom  failing,  to  the  eldest  heirs  female, 
without  division,  of  the  last  of  such  heu^ 
male.*  The  Crown  officers  contended  that 
this  was  not  a  genuine  but  a  forged  docu- 
ment, and  made  three  startling  proposi- 
tlons : — that  it  was  not  the  excerpt  of  any 
charter ;  that  there  never  was  such  a  char- 
ter ;  that  tlierc  never  could  have  been  such 
a  charter.  Each  of  these  positions  was 
proved  by  internal  and  historical  evidence.** 

It  would  apj>ear  that  the  forms  of 
Scottish  law  give  some  facilities  for 
fraud  in  the  case  of  titles.  Suppose  a 
person  wishing  to  represent  himself  as 
heir  to  anybody,  he  has  but  to  get  a 
brieve  from  Chancery,  and  a  jury  is 
empannelled,  and  such  evidence  as  the 
party  chooses  to  produce  is  laid  before 
the  jury.  The  proceeding  is  altoge- 
ther ex  parte f  and  no  person  is  heard 
in  opposition  to  the  claims,  except  one 
who  makes  precisely  the  same  claim  in 
the  same  right.  Imagine  a  man 
choosing  to  give  himself  any  extinct 
title,  and  no  one  heard  in  opposition  to 
this  who  has  not  a  fancy  for  the  same 
title.  In  this  wa^  a  case  is  made,  and 
where  property  is  not  ailected,  the 
thing  is  very  likely  never  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  an  ambitious  man  may 
exalt  himself  into  a  peer,  perhaps,  or  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  some  such 
dignity,  with  no  great  diflSculty.  He 
is  served,  as  it  is  called,  as  heir  of  so 
and  so,  and  the  service  being  returned 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is  evi- 
dence of  his  right.  In  this  way  the 
claimant  of  the  Stirling  peerage  had 
himself  served  as  heir  of  the  first  and 
the  fifth  Earls  of  Stirling.  The  claim- 
ant appears  to  have  thought  that  there 
was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  effect 
of  the  service f  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  rival  claimant ;  but  by  some  prero- 
gative process,  if  we  understand  the 
matter  rightly,  his  pedigree  was  inves- 
tigated, and  the  services  reduced ;  or, 
as  we  would  saj,  quashed.  Lord 
Cockbnm*8  judicial  decision  against 
the  validity  of  the  services  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  veryable  judgment.  This 
was  in  1836.  When  that  judgment 
WAS   pronounoedi  he   went    to    Pa< 
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m— Again  constilted  the  prophetess, 
and  in  July,  1837,  received  from  her 
a  map  of  Canada,  with  certificates  on 
the  fctfick  which  supplied  all  the  defects 
pointed  out  in  his  case  by  the  judicial 
determination  of  1836.  These  certifi- 
cates were  all  charged  to  be  forgeries. 
They  were  dated  in  1706,  and  pur- 
ported to  be  statements  about  an 
ancient  charter  preserved  in  Acadia. 
One  is  from  a  person  named  Philip 
Mallett,  who  sends  his  friend  this  map 
to  show  him  what  vast  territories  the 
King  of  England  has  given  to  one  of 
his  subjects ;  and  he  then  states  the 
grant  to  be  to  William  Earl  of  Stir- 
fing  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
whom  fiiiling,  to  the  eldest  heirs  fe- 
male, without  division,  &c.,  of  the  last 
of  said  males."  This  memorandum, 
which  runs  to  great  length,  is  followed 
b^  another,  in  which  a  M.  St.  Es- 
tienne  certifier  all  the  reasons  which 
led  Mallet  to  inscribe  this  on  the  map, 
and  adds :— "  With  such  documents, 
no  person  in  France  can  question  the 
esustence  of  snch  a  charter."  Then 
comes  another  inscription  on  the 
map: — "Flechier"  Bisnop  of  Nismes 
authenticates  it  with  his  autograph, 
and  his  certificate  is  so  framed  as  to 
imply  that  he  has  compared  the  ab- 
stract  on  the  map  with  a  copy  of  the 
orip:iiml  charter. 

Pasted  on  the  back  of  the  map  was 
a  letter  from  John  Alexander,  whom 
the  claimant  calls  John  of  Antrim, 
and  who  makes  such  a  statement  in 
this  document  of  the  pedigree  as  meets 
Ix)rd  Cockbum's  objections.  This 
letter  is  dated  Antrim,  August  25th, 
1707. 

This  old  map  must  have  been  a 
curiosity ;  for  in  addition  to  all  that 
we  have  mentioned,  there  was  a  certi- 
ficate from  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  who  vouches  for  Mallet, 
and  authenticates  the  map.  Next 
comes  the  strongest  iact  of  all :  Louis 
XV.  writes  on  the  map — **  This  note 
is  worthy  of  more  attention  under 
present  circumstances,  but  let  the  copy 
of  the  original  charter  be  sent  to  me." 

De  Foe  himself  could  not  con- 
jure up  more  shadows  from  the  world 
m  which  dead  kings  and  archbishops 
are  likdy  to  be  found,  than  appear  on 
this  map  which  came  from  the  bands 
of  the  French  prophetess.  It  seems 
almost  a  pity  to  disturb  the  necyo- 
mantia.  On  the  front  of  the  map  was 
the  date  of  1703,  and  all  the  docu- 


ments, whether  written  or  pasted,  on 
the  back — some  were  written,  others 
pasted — ^bore  dates  later  than  1703. 
Unluckily,  the  date  on  the  map  was 
not  that  of  the  issue  of  the  parti, 
cular  copy,  but  of  the  period  from 
which  the  copyright  was  to  run :  the 
words  at  the  bottom  of  the  map  were, 
••  Avec  privilege  pour  vingt  ans,  1703." 
The  particular  copy  ad&  the  words, 
"Par  Guillaume  Delisle,  premier 
geographe  du  Roi."  Delisle  did  not 
obtain  his  appointment  of  premier 
geographe  till  1718.  The  patent  ap. 
pointing  Delisle  was  put  in  evidence^ 
and  bore  date  August  24th,  1718. 
Flechier  and  Fenelon  had  both  died 
before  this  copy  of  the  map  was  in  ex- 
istence. 

Evening  visits-  of  the  claimant  to 
the  prophetess,  who  was  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  were  proved ;  and  letten 
proved  to  have  been  given  bv  her  to 
the  claimant,  seeking  to  establish  some 
of  the  facts  stated  on  the  map.  Bat 
these  were  not  proved  to  be  mrged— 
they  were  very  probably  genuine,  but 
proved  a  part  ot  the  fraud. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary,  after 
what  we  have  stated,  to  give  the  evi. 
dence  of  chemists  and  others  as  to  the 
character  of  the  ink  with  which  the 
certificates  on  the  map  were  written. 
The  jury  unanimously  found,  "the 
excerpt-charter  and  the  documents  on 
the  map  to  be  forged  ;  and  they,  by  a 
majority,  found  it  not  proven  that  the 
pannel  [the  traverser^  forged  the  said 
documents,  or  is  guilty  art  and  part 
thereof,  or  that  he  uttered  them 
knowing  them  to  be  forged."  This  is 
an  exceedin^lv  painful  case.  Nothing 
could  be  higher  than  the  testimony 
given  in  favour  of  the  claimant's  ho- 
nour and  integrity,  by  witnesses  of 
the  highest  rank — men  who  had  known 
him  at  school  and  through  life,  and 
who  continued  his  firiends.  It  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  evidence- 
perhaps  with  the  probabilities  of  the 
case — that  this  man,  possibly  half  in- 
sane with  his  dream  of  peerage  and 
property,  was  himself,  as  has  occurred 
m  the  case  of  other  claimants  of  titles, 
the  victim,  not  alone  of  his  own  eager 
credulity,  but  of  the  dishonest  pur- 
poses of  persons  speculating  on  the 
success  of  this  miserable  imposture. 
The  French  prophetess,  and  the  do- 
cuments supplied  by  her,  are  more 
like  this  than  anything  else.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  regard  the  claimant  as 
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personally  mixed  up  in  cveiy  part  of 
the  case  ;  and  we  think  some  taint  of 
lurking  insanity  must  have  first  sug- 
gested pretensions,  which  actually  had 
no  ground  whatever  to  rest  on.  There 
does  not  seem  the  slightest  reason  to 
think  he  had  any  connexion  whatever 
with  the  Stirling  family.  The  case 
is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand on  any  supposition. 

The  next  trial,  that  with  which  Mr. 
Townsend*s  first  volume  closes,  is  an 
Irish  case — no  other  than  that  of 
Smith  O'Brien  for  high  treason.  There 
can  bo  no  object  in  our  bringing  be- 
fore our  readers  any  of  the  particulars 
of  that  strange  case  ;  and,  even  if  we 
did  not  shrink  instinctively  from  the 
discussion,  we  have  not  left  ourselves 
room  for  comment.  Where  there  is 
so  much  to  deplore,  and  so  much  to 
make  us,  as  a  people,  ashamed  of  the 
whole  business  of  1848  ;  while  the 
absurdity  of  the  afiair  is  almost  more 
disgraceful  to  beings  endowed  with 
reason  than  its  criminality — it  is  some 
comfort  to  find  an  English  barrister — 
no  great  judge,  certainly,  though  Re- 
corder of  Macclesfield — praising  the 
mode  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted. 
He  seems  somewhat  disappointed,  no 
doubt,  at  the  Attorney-General's  calm 
statement  of  the  case  for  the  Crown  ; 
the  plain  business-speech — the  only 
one  proper  on  such  an  occasion — was 
not  to  the  Recorder's  taste.  '*  The 
Attorney-General  despaired  of  wear- 
ing the  mantle  of  Plunket,  and  dis- 
carded eloquence  altogether."  But 
on  whomsoever  else  his  praises  fall,  the 
hero  of  his  narrative  is  our  eloquent 
countr}7nan,  Whiteside  ;  and  it  does 
our  heart  good  to  see  how  much  he 
IS  admired.  In  him  he  recognises 
the  great  orator  to  whom  is  entrusted 
**  the  forensic  honour  of  his  country." 
In  describing  eloquence,  Townsend 
himself  fancies  that  ne  is  emulating  the 
great  sublime  he  draws.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  Recorder  of  Macclesfield 
18  not  destined  to  be  a  great  speaker. 
Still  let  us  hear  him.  "Mr.  Whiteside, 
for  the  defence,  struck  a  key  note  of 
national  pathos  which  must  have 
vibrated  through  the  hearts  of  his 
bearers.  His  wit  and  humour  flashed 
forth  occasionally  in  cross-examining 
the  adverse  witnesses,  but  under  mam- 
fest  restraint,  for  he  must  have  felt 
bowed  down  and  opprcpsed  by  the 
hopelessness  of  his  posilion,  and  con- 
ilrain«d  to  make  tcchni«al  objections 


to  the  proceedings,  which  a  feeling  of 
chivalrous  fidelity  to  the  desperate  for- 
tunes of  his  client  alone  could  justify.** 
Neither  of  AVhiteside*s  speech  in  de- 
fence of  his  client,  nor  of  any  other 
part  of  the  case,  do  we  think  Mr. 
Townsend's  a  faithful  abstract.  Much 
of  what  was  most  elTective  in  it  was 
altogether  omitted.  Of  the  legal 
arguments  which  from  time  to  time 
arose  in  the  progress  of  the  case, 
we  have  no  account  whatever.  In- 
deed, the  fault,  the  great  fault,  of 
Mr.  Townsend's  book  is,  that  he  sel- 
dom states  a  law  argument  like  a  man 
who  fully  appreciates  its  force.  A 
short,  small,  smart  joke  is  what  he 
loves  best ;  and  the  dulness  of  detail 
in  some  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
cases,  seems,  every  now  and  then,  to 
be  relieved  to  his  mind  by  some  mise- 
rable quibble  or  other,  which  the  ori- 
ginal utterer  of  it  must  grieve  to 
see  reported.  Where  there  is  any- 
thing of  powerful  reasoning  preserved 
in  these  volumes,  it  seems  but  a  fortu- 
nate accident;  of  White^ide*s  best  pas- 
sages none,  or  next  to  none,  are  given ; 
of  Fitzgerald's,  in  the  same  way,  very 
little  is  preserved.  The  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  and  the  presiding  judge,  are 
not  much  better  used ;  and  poor 
Meagher,  who  was  convicted  of  high 
treason  at  the  same  commission  with 
O'Brien,  has  to  complain  of  a  note  in 
which  his  foolish — it  is  here  called  his 
pathetic — appeal  at  the  close  of  his 
trial,  is  printed. 

The  Chief  Justice  (Blackbume's) 
charge  is  broken  into  piece-meal  frag- 
ments. Its  great  value  was  as  a 
whole,  and  there  can  be  no  excuse 
whatever  for  its  omission. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distinctly 
proved  than  the  treason  of  O'Brien 
and  his  associates.  The  verdict  could 
not  be  other  than  of  guilty;  but  it 
was  accompanied,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy  ;  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
when  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative he  spared  the  lives  of  these 
men,  acted  with  humanity,  which  was 
felt,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  have  been  'wisdom.  After 
the  conviction,  there  was  an  argument 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  it  was 
endeavoured  to  be  shown  that  there 
was  a  mis-trial ;  and  the  points  relied 
on  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  were  felt  by 
them  to  be  so  strong  that  they  applied 
for  a  writ  of  error.  W>it9  ot*  error  in 
CBpital  casj'<  arc  not  allowed  •«  wilhgut 
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express  warrant  under  the  king's 
sign  manual,  or  at  Iciust  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney-General.  The^o 
therefore  can  rarely  be  brought  by  the 
party  himself^  especially  where  he  is 
attainted  for  an  offence  against  the 
State ;  but  they  may  be  brought  by 
his  heir  or  executor,  after  his  death, 
in  more  favourable  times ;  which  may 
be  some  consolation  to  his  family.*'* 
Such  was  the  practice  in  England.  As 
soon  as  a  verdict  was  obtained,  and 
sentence  pronounced,  that  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect:  and,  as  in  Lord 
Russell's  case,  when  times  became 
more  favourable,  if  the  family  had 
interest  enough  for  the  purpose,  the 
attainder  was  reversed.  In  the  bill 
for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Lord 
Russell,  his  execution  is  called  a  mur- 
der. In  our  day,  humanity  and  good 
sense  are  rather  more  consulted  than 
of  old,  and  the  writ  of  error  was  not 
refused.  The  case  thus  went  formally 
to  the  House  of  Lords;  but  they 
somewhat  impatiently  decided  points 
of  law  without  hearing  the  ca*;e  to 
an  end,  which  points  of  law,  we  think 
it  exceedingly  probable,  had  O'Brien 
been  already  hanged,  would  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  other  way. 
The  fact  seems  to  bo,  that  the 
House  were  afraid  of  these  writs 
of  error  being  issued  in  every  L-ish 
case,  and  that  the  course  of  justice 
would  be  thus  impeded  by  one  cap- 
tious objection  or  another.  The  old 
plan,  of  not  chopping  logic  till  after 
the  criminal  was  executed,  and  the 
friends  of  his  family  had  come  into 
power,  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
more  reasonable  way  of  securing  this 
result,  than  the  modem  one  of  cutting 
short  a  forensicargument.  We  should 
hope  that  the  occasion  may  never 
again  arise  of  seeking  to  investigate 
any  of  the  questions  then  agitated; 
as,  if  the  law  of  Ireland  bo  not  the 
same  as  that  of  England  in  the  con- 
duct of  trials  for  higli  treason — as  was 
successfully  asserted  by  the  Crown  in 
O'Brien's  case — such  anomaly  ought 
at  once  be  cured  by  legislation. 

When  the  writ  of  error  was  disposed 
of,  a  new  difficulty  aiXM^.  O'Brien  in- 
sisted that  the  gapital  sentence  could 
not  be  commuted  for  transportation 
without  hia  consent,  and  he  expressed 


a  decided  prefercnce  for  being  hanged. 
It  was  doubted  whether  he  was  quite 
sincere  in  this,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Lord  Clarendon  to  gratify 
him,  consistently  with  communications 
made  to  O'Brien  that  it  was  intended 
to  spare  his  life.  To  have  hanged  and 
beheaded  him  at  this  stage,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  legal  rights  he  insisted 
on,  would  have  looked  like .  sharp 
practice,  and  a  bill  was  passed  very 
rapidly  through  the  Houses  to  remove 
any  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown 
in  sucli  a  case.  Gi*eat  lawyers  said 
such  a  bill  was  unnecessarv ;  yet  we 
incline  to  think  it  was  wise  to  pass 
it,  as  the  view  of  the  law  taken  by 
O'Brien  is  that  put  foi^ward  in  several 
works  of  authority.  See,  for  instance* 
Christian's  note  to  Vol.  I.  of  Black- 
stone,  p.  137*  The  Act  was  passed, 
and  the  prisoners,  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  of  treason-felony  in  the 
Irish  insurrection  of  1848,  were  at 
last  shipped  off. 

Since  their  arrival  in  the  penal  set- 
tlement they  have  been  offered  tickets 
of  leave,  which  all  but  O'Brien  have 
accepted.  His  refusal  to  accept  a 
ticket  of  leave,  or  give  any  parole,  has 
necessarily  subjected  him  to  the  incon- 
venience of  imprisonment ;  and  nothii^ 
can  be  more  unfair  than  to  reproach 
cither  the  government,  which  seems  to 
have  treated  him  with  all  possible 
humanity,  or  the  governor  of  the  prison 
in  which  he  insists  on  living — who  is 
responsible  for  his  safe  custody--for 
consequences  which  arise  from  his  own 
determination  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  a  rebel  general  unimpaired.  The 
public  sympathy  with  the  family  of 
this  most  impracticable  and  wrong- 
headed  man  makes  every  one  seek  to 
forgive  his  strange  outrage  on  the  laws 
of  society  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  seek 
excuses  or  palliations  for  his  conduct 
in  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his 
mind,  and  another  to  suffer  men  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  very  difficult 
and  very  onerous  duties  to  be  ma- 
ligned, as  every  one  who  tries  to  do 
his  duty,  without  ministering  to  the 
vanity  of  a  man,  in  every  possible 
point  of  view  most  criminal,  is  sure  of 
being.  This  can  only  be  corrected  by 
a  saner  state  of  feeline,  to  which  we 
believe  the  country  is  Sist  returning. 


4  Blackstone.     1  "Vernon. 
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We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
concladed  this  notice  of  Mr.  Town- 
send*8  book  with  praise^  but  it  is  not 
possible,  in  any  point  of  view,  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  account  of  Smith 
O'Brien's  trial.  This  is  the  only  Irish 
trial  in  the  yoiume.  In  the  second 
Tolume  of  the  work  is  the  trial  of 
O'Oonnell  for  conspiracy,  which  is,  in 
many  respects,  much  more  ably  exe- 
cuted.  We  cannot  give  high  praise  to 
these  volumes.  It  is  not  always  pos. 
sible  to  make  out  a  clear  account  of 
what  actually  passed  in  court,  from 
Mr.  Townsend's  narrative,  and  that 
narrative  is  very  confusedly  distribu- 
ted between  what  he  calls  "  introduc 
tions"  to  each  trial,  and  the  abstract  of 
the  trial  itself.  In  his  *<  introductions," 
he  is  naturally  led  into  disquisitions, 
in  which  he  assumes  his  reader  to  be  al> 


ready  acquainted  with  all  the  detaib  of 
the  trial  he  is  going  to  read ;  passages  are 
quoted  from  counsers  speeches,  and 
m>m  judges'  charges ;  and  then,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  trial  itself,  these  pas- 
sages are  omitted  because  they  have 
appeared  in  the  introduction.  The 
value  of  such  a  book,  were  such  a  book 
prepared  with  the  care  it  deserves, 
would  be  very  great.  Still,  mudi, 
though  not  all  we  could  wish,  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Townsend.  The 
book  is  not  without  its  value;  and  the 
desirableness  of  having  the  story — at 
least — of  these  remarkable  trials,  pre- 
served  in  some  record  less  perishable 
than  the  newspaper,  and  more  easily 
accessible  than  the  law-report,  is  not 
unlikely  to  secure  for  these  volumes 
extensive  circulation  and  popularity. 


THE    POETRY    OF    WORDSWORTH. 

The  voice  of  Nature,  in  her  changeful  moods. 

Breathes  o'er  the  solemn  waters  as  they  dow ; 
And  'mid  the  wavings  of  the  ancient  woods, 

Murmurers,  now  filled  with  joy,  now  sad  and  low. 
Thou  gentle  Poet,  she  hath  tuned  thy  mind 

To  deep  accordance  with  the  harmony 
That  floats  above  the  mountain  summits  tree, 

A  concert  of  Creation  on  the  wind. 
And  thy  calm  strains  are  breathed  as  tho'  the  Dove 

And  Nightingale  had  given  thee  for  thy  dower 
The  soul  of  music  and  the  neart  of  love  ; 

For  with  a  holy  tranquillizing  power. 
They  M\  upon  the  spirit,  like  a  gleam 

Of  quiet  starlight  on  a  troubled  stream. 


ON     READING     MRS.     HEXAN's     LAST    LTRIC. 
DESPONDENCY   AND  ASPIRATION. 

Thy  life  was  ever  freshened  by  tho  streams 

Of  Knowledge  blent  with  Beauty,  and  thy  soul 
Did  min*or  then  the  star-light  of  its  dreams. 

As  in  soft  glory  they  were  wont  to  roll. 
And  in  thy  dying  hour,  as  Israel's  being 

Longed  for  a  draught  from  that  pure  well,  whose  flow 
Had  been  like  music  to  his  youthful  life ; 

So  was  the  spirit  yearnmg  for  the  spring 
Of  living  waters — but  their  current  low 

Ebbed  from  thy  soul,  by  feverish  pain  controlled. 
And  when  at  length,  *mid  toil  and  fervent  strife. 

The  glorious  tide  of  inspiration  roiled ; 
Once  thy  Tips — like  him  on  Judah's  sod. 

Thou  poored'st  it  forth^an  offering  to  thy  God  I 
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THE   POETS  Am)   POBTB¥   Of  UUNSTEB.* 


A  MEAT  little  volume,  with  this  title^ 
has  been  lately  published  by  0*Daly, 
of  Dublin^  containing  specimens  of 
the  indigenous  poetry  (principally 
songs)  of  Munster,  both  in  the  yerna- 
cular  and  in  an  English  dress,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  music  to  which  the^ 
were  set.  Of  the  translations  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  they  are  Clarence 
Mangan's — of  course  excellent :  he  en- 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  Irish  verse  with 
a  facility  that  is  surprising,  when  we 
remember  that  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
preface)  **  ho  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  original  language,  and  made 
his  versions  of  Gaelic  poetry  from  lite- 
ral translations,  fiimished  to  him  by 
Irish  scholars.** 

In  O'Daly's  pretty  little  book  the 
Munsterman  haus,  as  familiar  words, 
^e  names  of  his  old  acquaintances, 
Andrew  M'Grath,'  the  merry  pedlar 
(or  merrymonffer,  as  commonly  called); 
Timothy  O'Siulivan,  the  jpious ;  Denis 
M'Namara,  the  foxy;  William O'Hef- 
feman,  the  blind ;  John  0*Tuomy, 
the  merry ;  Father  William  English, 
and  others;  but  he  asks,  "where  is 
Dermod  0*Cuman? — why  has  all  men- 
tion of  him  been  omitted?" — yet  he 
deserved  a  niche  in  that  miniature 
temple  of  the  Momonian  muse,  as  well 
from  the  interest  attached  to  his  tra- 
gical story,  as  from  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  his  poetry,  which  is  elegiac  in  its 
j^enius,  and  often  terse  and  antithetical 
m  style,  and  evinces  a  mind  of  much  na- 
tural refinement.  We  have  never  met 
with  any  of  0'Curnan*s  poems,  trans- 
lated  or  printed ;  and  though  we  have 
seen  some  of  them  in  MS.  among  the 
peasantry,  in  the  countv  of  Watenord, 
we  believe  they  are  chiefly  preserved 
by  oral  tradition.  O'Cuman  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  Edward 
O'Reilly,  who  does  not  allude  to  him 
in  his  ''  Chronological  Account  of 
nearly  Four  Hundred  Irish  Writers ;" 
therefore  a  short  account  of  the  ill- 
fated  bard  may  not  be  superfluous. 


Dermod  0*Cuman,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  was  bom  about,  or  a  little  be- 
fore, 1740,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  but 
resided,  after  he  grew  up,  in  the 
parish  of  Modelligo,  county  of  Water- 
ford.  Young  O'Curnan  was  pecu- 
liarly gifted  by  nature ;  he  had  a 
finely  formed  person;  a  strikingly 
handsome  is^ce  ;  a  lively  disposition ; 
agreeable  manners  ;  deep  and  ardent 
feelings,  and  considerable  abilities; 
and  was,  from  his  early  youth,  a  poet. 
Unhappily  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty 
peasant  girl,  a  native  of  Modelligo 
(the  "  Mary"  of  his  poems),  who  was 
proud  of  tne  attachment  of  a  youn£ 
man  so  much  superior  to  her  usufu 
associates,  and  encouraged,  perhaps 
reciprocated,  hb  love.  But  she  saw 
that  other  girls  were  anxious  to  attract 
his  attentions  at  their  dances  and  rus- 
tic recreations;  and,  inspired  by  the 
demon  of  jealousy,  she  repaired  to  one 
of  those  old  crones  of  whom  formerly 
there  were  too  many,  who  professed 
to  deal  in  charms,  spells,  and  philtres, 
and  purchased  from  her  a  potion  said 
to  be  of  virtue  to  keep  her  lover  con- 
stant to  herself.  This  she  contrived 
to  mingle  in  his  drink  at  some  convi- 
vial meeting;  the  mischievous  com- 
pound attacked  his  brain,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Dermod  became  incurably 
deranged.  His  whole  temperament 
changed ;  he  lost  his  vivacity,  and  be- 
came melancholy,  moody,  and  unso* 
dal,  but  retained  his  poetic  talent; 
and  though  aware  of  the  fatal  injury 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  Mary,  he 
still  remembered  his  passion,  which 
seemed  to  gather  intensity  from  his 
madness.  But  now  he  had  become  an 
object  of  terror  and  dislike  to  her, 
and  she  repelled  him  harshly  whenever 
he  approached  her,  as  he  often  did,  to 
complain  of  his  shattered  health  and 
his  troubled  brain,  of  which  he  waa 
quite  sensible.  Her  cold  and  disdain. 
Ad  manner  augmented  his  malady,  and 
he  wandered  about  the  solitary  parts 


*  Tlie  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Manster :  a  Selection  of  Irish  Songs  by  the  Poets  of  the  last 
Centmy,  with  Poetical  Translations  by  the  late  James  Clarence  Mangao,  now  for  the  first 
time  published.  With  the  Original  Music,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors.  By 
John  O'Daly,  Editor  of  ^'  Beliques  of  Irish  Jacobite  Poetry/'  &c    Dublin :  John  0*D«ly. 
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of  ModelUgo,  awretched  beina,  ragged, 
barefooted  sallow,  sickly,  with  scarcely 
a  trace  of  his  former  beauty  lefl ;  but 
still  frequently  composing  poems  on 
his  love  and  his  despair,  which  he 
could  be  induced  by  kindness  to  repeat 
to  his  friends,  by  whom  they  were 
committed  to  memory. 

At  length  he  disappeared  for  some 
time,  and  was  supposed  to  have  left 
that  part  of  the  country.  But  one 
Sunday  morning,  in  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  while  all  the  rural  popula* 
tion  was  at  Mass,  he  suddenly  entered 
the  cottage  of  his  scornful  love,  near 
Famane  Bridge.  It  happened  that 
she  had  remained  at  home  alone,  and 
was  employed  cutting  brambles  with  a 
bill.hook>  to  feed  the  fire  on  which  the 
potatoes  were  boiling  for  dinner.  Im- 
mediately on  0*Curnan*s  entrance  he 
began  to  speak  to  her  of  his  enduring 
attachment,  and  to  entreat  her  pity ; 
but  instead  of  trying  to  soothe  and 
amuse  the  maniac  till  some  one  should 
come  in,  it  appears  that  she  foolishly 
irritated  him  by  contemptuous  expres- 
sions, and  especially  by  taunting  him 
with  his  infirmity.  Knowing  himself 
to  have  been  in  this  respect  her  vic- 
tim, he  became  infuriated  beyond  the 
usual  pitch  of  his  delirium — and,  in  a 
wild  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  snatching  up 
the  billhooK,  he  severed  her  head  from 
her  body.  Remarkable  retribution! 
she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  madness  that 
she  had  occasioned  by  her  own  super- 
stition and  jealousy.  No  sooner  was 
the  fatal  deed  done,  and  O'Cuman's 
fury  appeased  by  the  blood  of  the 
murdered  woman,  than  the  feeble 
light  of  such  reason  as  he  conunonly 
retained  dawned  again  upon  his  mind ; 


he  became  conscious  of  the  nature  and 
the  consequences  of  his  act,  and  rushed 
from  the  house  to  conceal  himself. 

The  dismay  of  Mary's  family,  at 
finding  her  headless  corpse,  on  their 
return  from  chapel,  may  be  conceived. 
On  searching  for  the  murderer,  the 
track  of  the  madman  was  easily  dis- 
covered; he  was  found  lying  hid 
among  the  standing  corn  in  a  neigh- 
bouring field ;  the  blood  on  his  hands 
and  clothes  bore  witness  azainst  him, 
but  none  such  was  needed;  he  con- 
fessed  all  that  had  passed  with  sufii- 
cient  coherency,  and  was  conveyed  to 
prison.  The  fate  of  O'Curnan  was  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Sophocles :  when 
the  Greek  poet  was  charged  with  de- 
rangement, his  verses  were  accepted 
by  the  judges  of  the  case  as  a  proof  of 
his  sanity;  0*Curnan's,  on  tne  con- 
trary, furnished  to  his  jurv  a  strong 
presumption  of  his  lunacy,  wliich  being 
established  by  evidence  as  to  his  ha- 
bits, and  their  cause,  the  **Mad  Poet" 
was  acquitted  of  wilful  murder,  but 
was  confined  for  life  as  a  dangerous 
maniac.  The  tragedy  we  have  related 
occurred  about  eighty-seven  years  ago. 

After  O'Curnan  had  lost  his  reason, 
chancing  one  day  to  meet  the  object 
of  his  unfortunato  attachment,  ho 
complained  to  her  of  illness ;  she 
asked  him,  "What  ailed  him — what 
was  his  sickness  ?"  In  reply  to  which, 
he  poured  forth  a  poem  which  he 
afterwards  recited  to  persons  who  com- 
mitted it  to  writing.  A  manuscript 
copy  was  given  to  us  by  a  country 
schoolmaster  who  taught  Irish ;  and 
from  that  we  make  the  following 
translation  direct  from  the  verna- 
cular : — 


THE   LAY   OF   THE   AFFLICTED   BARD. 

Thou  art  my  pain,  my  Mary  1— -pining  ever. 

Thus  hast  thou  left  me  since  I've  thought  on  thee  : 
From  all  my  friends  more  gladly  would  I  sever. 

Than  from  thy  presence  still  an  outcast  be. 
I  taste  no  food — long  nights  I'm  sleepless  lying ; 

Sobs  heave  my  bosom ;  rest  and  peace  are  fled : 
If  to  my  strong  love  still  thy  love  denying, 

In  one  short  month  thou'lt  find  me  with  the  dead. 

Where  is  the  cure  to  stay  my  health's  perdition?— 

She  only  has  it — she  who  wrought  my  harm : 
*Tis  not  in  sea  or  land,  herb  or  physician — 

•Tis  with  youth's  blossom,  'tis  with  beauty's  charm. 
I  know  not  heat  from  cold,  nor  night  from  morrow, 

Nor  the  tame  hen  fi*om  cuckoo  of  the  dell ; 
My  friends  I  know  not— but  to  soothe  my  sorrow, 

If  thou  wouldst  come,  my  heart  would  know  thee  well. 
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Love,  my  free  gift,  'tis  that  has  caus'd  my  anguish : 
Love  without  stain,  dishonour,  or  design ; 

For  her,  the  fair,  the  pearly-tooth'd,  1  languish ; 
Ah,  woe  is  me  I  I  may  not  call  her  mine. 

Would  that  in  some  deep  glen  we  two — we  only- 
Secluded  dwelt,  from  all  the  worjd  away ; 

"With  timid  pleadings,  in  her  bower  so  lonely, 
I'd  woo  her  fondly  all  the  summer  day. 

Give  me,  my  Mary,  once  thy  lips'  soft  pressure  ; 

But  once — and  raise  me  to  thyself  from  death : 
Else  bid  them  come  my  narrow  grave  to  measure, 

Where  lurks  the  beetle  the  rank  grass  beneath. 
From  mv  thin  cheek  the  hue  of  health  has  vanish'd ; 

My  life's  not  life — my  voice  not  voice,  but  air : 
Joy,  hope,  the  music  of  my  spirit  banish'd ; 

Love's  slave  I  mourn,  in  bondage  to  despair. 


This  poem  is  very  characteristic: 
the  complaints  it  expresses  are  symp>- 
tomatic  of  derangement ;  the  loss  of 
sleep  and  appetite ;  the  failure  of  re- 
collection and  discernment,  yet  the 
consciousness  of  his  state,  the  know- 
ledge that  his  beloved  was  **  she  who 
wrought  his  harm;"  the  hopelessness 
of  cure,  unless  the  antidote  should 
proceed  from  her,  as  did  the  bane ; 
and  then  the  touching  allusion  to  his 
heart's  memory,  that  would  recognise 
her,  though  it  forgot  all  else. 

In  the  mad  songs  written  by  some 
persons,  in  the  c£iracter  of  maniacs 
(such  as  Robert  Herrick's  "Mad 
Maid's  Song," 

**  Oood-morrow  to  th«  day  lo  fair,*"  &c.,) 

and  even  in  Shakespeare's,  if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so,  there  is  a  studied 
wildness,  an  artificial  incoherence.  But 
in  the  lay  of  the  real  maniac,  the  evi- 
dences of  his  malady  come  out  so 
simply,  so  unaffectedly,  that  we  cannot 
but  feel  it  is  nature,  not  art.  It  re- 
minds us.  of  the  anecdote  of  the  actress 
who  had  formerly  been  celebrated  as 
Ophelia,  but  who  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  stage  in  consequence  of  mental 
derangement.  Ilaviug  accidentally 
learnt  that  Hamlet  was  to  be  pjer- 
formed  one  night  at  a  neighbouring 
theatre,  she  eluded  her  guardian^ 
escaped  from  the  house,  and  stealing 
to  the  place  of  performance,  concealed 
herself  till  the  mad  scene ;  then  spring, 
ing  on  the  stage  before  she  could  be 
anticipated,  she  went  through  her  once 
favorite  part  with  a  truth  and  feeling 
that  melted  all  the  audience  to  tears ; 


never  before  had  they  witnessed  bo 
affecting,  because  so  natural,  an 
Ophelia.  As  the  difference  between 
the  sane  and  the  insane  actress's  re- 
presentation of  the  distracted  maiden^ 
so  is  the  difference  between  the  sone 
of  a  really  frenzied  poet  and  that  c« 
him  who  only  assumes  the  character  of 
a  maniac  at  the  moment  of  writing. 

The  song  of  EamoTm-na^hnoic,  or 
Ned  of  the  II ills,  the  celebrated  free- 
booter, is  given  in  O'Daly's  book ;  but 
the  version  differs  so  much  from  that 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear^ 
that  we  venture  to  give  a  translation 
from  our  own  familiar  Irish  copy,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  more  characteristic 
of  the  outlaw.  Ned  of  the  Hills, 
properly  Edmund  O'Ryan,*  of  the 
county  Tipperary,  sprung  from  an 
ancient  and  once  wealthy  family,  the 
O'Rvans  of  Kilnelongurty,  but  ruined 
by  the  confiscations  that  followed 
the  civil  wars.  To  a  well-bom  man 
thus  rendered  destitute,  who  could 
not  dig,  and  was  ashamed  to  beg, 
it  often  appeared  that  no  alternative 
for  existence  remained  but  that  of  a 
freebooting  career,  which  he  persuaded 
himself  into  believing  a  just  retribu- 
tion— a  spoiling  of  the  spoilers.  To 
this  idea,  and  to  the  losses  the  outlaw 
had  sustained  b^  forfeiture,  a  strong 
allusion  is  made  in  the  Irish  song  in 
our  possession  (said  bv  tradition  to 
have  been  written  by  Edmund  O'Ryan 
himself),  but  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  O'Daly's  copy.  The  song,  it  wUl 
be  observed,  takes  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  the  outlaw  and  his  love ; 
we  have  preserved  the  metre  as  nearly 
as  we  could : — 


*  He  was  bora  Ui  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centwy. 
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THE   BONO  OF   NED  OF  THE  HILLS. 

"  Who  calls  me  without  ?  whose  voice  is  so  shrill  ? 

Whose  hand  at  my  closed  door  is  beating  ?" 
«« Mypearl  of  delight,  'tis  thy  Ned  of  the  Hill, 

Whose  heart  longs  to  bear  thee  his  greeting." 
**  Oh,  friend  of  my  soul  I  steal  in  here  and  hide, 

ThouVt  drown'd  in  this  pitiless  weather ; 
Take  thee  dry  garments,  sit  down  at  my  side. 

We'll  watch  through  the  long  hours  together." 

**  I  gaze  on  the  light  in  thy  soft  blue  eye, 

Dear  girl  of  the  ringletty  tresses  ; 
And  my  thoughts  they  urge  me  with  thee  to  fly 

To  the  wild  wood's  dewy  recesses. 
There  the  grass  is  most  green,  the  birds  most  sweet, 

On  the  yew-tree  the  cuckoo  sits  ever ; 
Deep  in  the  hawthorns  our  fragrant  retreat. 

Where  death  could  discover  us  never. 

**  Long  is  the  night,  and  my  heart  is  devoid 

Of  warmth,  as  the  wintry  sun's  gleaming  : 
Pm  aplundered  man,  and  my  home  *8  destroyed ; 

JBut  a  deed  I  must  do  that's  beseeming." 
"  Then  with  thee  will  I  go,  my  faithful  love  I 

To  the  lone  haunted  Dun*  repairing ; 
With  thee  through  all  Munster  I'll  gladly  rove. 

Though  its  size  be  the  half  f  of  Erin." 

**  Dear  little  Mora !  though  wedding  with  me 

Will  bring  shame  to  the  maid  I  cherish. 
Yet  ne'er  shall  they  say  I  abandon  thee ; 

In  the  ocean  I'd  rather  perish. 
Thou  shalt  be  the  tender  bride  of  my  heart, 

For  'twould  break  to  leave  thee  behind  me : 
But  ah  I  when  I  think  how  loving  thou  art, 

'Mid  the  poorest  in  Ireland  I  find  me." 

There  are,  in  our  Irish  version,  many  love  which  he  could  but  so  ill  requite, 

touches  characteristic  of  the  outlaw.  There  is  one  "Edmund  of  the  Hills," 

which  are  not  in  the  Gaelic  copy  printed  as  from  the  Irish,   by  Lady  Morgan 

by    O'Daly,    such   as    the    proposed  (when  Miss  Owenson),  from  what  ori- 

watchfulness,  as  if  to  guard  against  ginal  we  know  not :  it  has  one  or  two 

surprise  (in  the  first  stanza) — the  allu-  ideas    in    common    with    ours    and 

sion  to  his  wrongs,  and  the  deed  of  O'Daly's ;  but  is  simply  a  love  song, 

befitting  vengeance  that  he  meditated;  without  a  single  touch  of  distinctive 

the  faithful  readiness  of  his  mistress  to  character;  and  might  as  well  be  the 

leave  her  home  and  wander  with  him  lay  of  the  most  peaceable  and  orderly 

throughout  Munster,  even  harbouring  man  in  the  communitjr,  even  of  a  jus- 

for  security  in  places  reputed  to  be  tice  of  the  quorum  himself,  as  of  an " 

haunted ;  the  allusion  to  the  reproach  outlaw. 

she  would  incur  by  becoming  the  wife  The  story  of  Edmund  O'Ryan,  or 

of  a  bandit ;  and  his  own  sensibility  Ned  of  the  Hills,  is  that  of  many  of 

to    his  impoverished  state,   rendered  the  Irish  outlaws  in  the  olden  times, 

more  acute  when  he  thought  of  that  Scions  of  proud  and  honourable  fami. 


*  Literally,  Dun  na  n-pealt,  the  Don  of  the  wild  sylvan  beings,  or  satyrs.  There  Is  a 
GleaoQ  na  n-gealt  in  Kerry. 

f  Literally,  "  Munster,  a  province,  and  the  half  of  Ireland  ;**  allading  to  the  division  of 
Ireland  into  two  halves,  between  Ck}n  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  Eugene  More,  alias  Mogha 
Moadhat;  the  southern  half,  Munster,  which  then  indaded  LeiDSter,  being  caUed  Leath 
Mo^ha,  Mogh's  half;  tht  mt  was  Lh^  CMiin,  Con'a  half. 
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lies,  beggared  by  confiscations^  itnskil. 
led  in  any  crafty  art>  or  science  that 
would  procure  them  a  maintenance 
among  sober  citizens;  too  proud  to 
stoop  to  what  they  would  call  servile 
drudgery;  too  poor  to  be  able  to 
emigrate  and  "  seek  their  fortunes  " 
abroad ;  the  brand  of  *'  caste  "  upon 
them  to  roar  and  thwart  their  exertions 
at  home ;  trained  to  field  exercises,  un- 
erring marksmen,  dashing  riders,  un. 
tiring  runners,  brave, .  athletic,  hardy, 
the  life  of  a  freebooter  in  an  unsettled 
country  like  Ireland  suggested  itself  of 
course — ^what  else  could  be  expected 
from  them? — what  else  remained? 
What  were  ruined  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  to  do,  when  they  could  not 
get  into  some  foreign  military  service  ? 
root,  haughty,  untaught  to  earn  their 
bread,  often  prevented  firom  faying  to 
learn;  sorely  tried  by  natural  heart- 
burnings at  seeing  themselves  driven 
destitute  fix)m  the  lands,  the  homes, 
nay,  the  verv  tombs  of  their  fathers,  to 
make  room  ior  strangers — then  followed 
the  train  of  reasomng  by  which  they 
persuaded  themselves  of  the  justice, 
nay,  almost  the  duty,  of  reprisals.  The 
speech  of  Roderick  Dhu  (**  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  Canto  5),  in  defence  of  his  pre- 
datory habits,  b  as  applicable  to  the 
condition  and  actuating  motives  of 
the  gentlemen  outlaws  of  L^land, 
forced  to  fly  to  rocks  and  moun. 
tains,  as  if  Scott  had  them  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote.*  We  seek  not  to 
justify  their  transgressions:  to  trace 
their  comes,  with  a  charitable  allow- 
ance for  human  temptation  and  human 
frail^,  is  but  to  account  for,  not  to 
justity.  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
society  and  for  themselves,  had  these 
misguided  men  been  able  to  apply  the 
Christian  precept — "  In  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls;"  but  the  wild 
times  of  Lreland's  commotions  were  not 


&YOurable  to  the  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian sraces  on  any  side ;  and  we  must 
recollect  the  prevalence  of  ideas  of 
which  we  now  can  scarcely  form  a  just 
estimate,  and  the  state  of  education 
and  of  the  community,  so  different 
from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
An  honourable  exception  to  the  false 
principles  that  actuated  so  many  imfor- 
tunate  persons,  is  found  in  Christopher 
Fleming,  twentieth  Lord  Slane.  At 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  he 
was  but  a  minor ;  he  took  no  part  in 
the  civil  wars,  but  he  extended  the 
hospitality  of  his  roof,  for  one  night, 
to  5  James  11.,  whom  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  his  lawful  sove- 
reign, and  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
his  family.  For  such  venial  trans- 
gression, this  harmless  offender,  and 
unrcbelling  "rebel,"  forfeited  all  he 
possessed,  even  his  title.  With  a 
heavy  heart  this  disinherited  and  dis- 
titled  stripling  must  have  passed 
throuffh  the  gate  that  shut  him  out  for 
ever  from  that  lovely  vale,  watered  by 
the  Boyne,  where  stood  the  castle 
that,  from  the  twelfth  century,  had 
never  lacked  a  Fleming  for  its  lord, 
and  where  the  tomb  of  his  mother  still 
exists,  amid  the  ruins  of  St.  Erc's 
hermitage.  But  he  wreaked  no  ven- 
geance on  society ;  he  warred  not  with 
the  laws  that  he  might  have  considered 
as  warring  with  him— he  submitted  to 
their  authority,  and  became  a  good 
servant  of  the  English  crown.  In  1707, 
Queen  Anne  granted  him  a  pension  of 
£500  a-year  **  for  his  military  services : " 
and  in  consideration  of  his  youth,  at 
the  period  of  the  confiscation,  he  was 
restored  in  blood,  but  not  to  the  lands 
and  title  of  his  fathers,  from  which  he 
was  barred  by  a  former  act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  As  indemnity,  he  was 
created  Viscoimt  Longford,  in  1718. 
Thus  guided  by  well-regulated  scnti- 


^'  These  fertile  plains,  that  softenM  vale, 
Were  once  the  birth-right  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
And  from  our  fathers  rent  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  I  see  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  heath  we  tread, 
For  fattened  steer,  or  household  bread ; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry ; 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 
•  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest.' 


Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north, 
Thlnk'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
Ay,  by  my  soul  1 — while  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain : 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze — 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 
Shall  with  strong  hand  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  chie&  who  hold 
That  plundering  lowland  field  and  fold, 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu.'* 
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ments,  he  won  his  way  to  distinction 
by  those  martial  qualities  which  others 
perverted  to  a  wretched  career  of 
brigandage.* 

But  though  that  particular  genus  of 
outlaws  of  which  we  speak  has  passed 
away,  the  influence  their  career  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  of  the  peasantry 
has  not,  even  yet,  died  out.  To  that 
influence  we  may  clearly  trace  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  lower  class 
(especially  in  the  south  and  west)  for 
offenders,  and  their  anxiety  to  screen 
them  from  justice.  When  a  forfeited 
and  ruined  gentleman  had  become  a 
freebooter,  all  the  compassionate  feel- 
ings of  a  naturally  warm-hearted  and 
romantic  people  were  enlisted  in  his 
favour.  They  saw  in  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  to  whom  they 
had  ever  looked  up  with  afiection  and 
respect  (for  the  Irish  peasant  always 
observed  the  Oriental,  nay  Scriptural 
rule  of  reverence  to  superiors ;  he  could 
not  degrade  himself  to  the  coarse  blus- 
ter of  the  low  English  bully,  who  sets 
his  arms  a-kimbo  at  a  gentleman  with, 
**  I'm  as  good  as  yourself  any  day")  ; 
they  saw  one  who  had  been  reared  in 
affluence  a  fallen  man,  worse  than  a 
beggar,  because  more  sensitive  to  pri- 
vations ;  then  would  they  recount  the 
former  glories  of  the  race  "that  had 
lived  among  them  for  ages,  and  al- 
ways  kept  the  warm  house  and  the 
open  hand,"  and  descant  on  the  per- 
fections and  the  wrongs  of  their  heir, 
"  turned  out  for  a  stranger,  and  forced 
to  shelter  among  the  woods  and  rocks, 
and  to  starve,  or  help  himself  by  the 
strong  hand."  So,  respecting  his  birth, 
pitying  his  adversity,  admiring  his 
bravery,  abetting  his  wild  deeds,  and 
aiding  him  to  baffle  pursuit,  they  clung 
to  the  man  of  fallen  fortunes  (on  such 
the  genteel  world  turns  its  back)  with 
a  kind  of  feudal  loyalty ;  amid  all  their 
own  poverty  gold  could  not  bribe  them 
to  betray  the  liead  consecrated  in  their 
eyes  by  misfortune.  Res  est  sacra 
miser,  said  a  Roman  sage ;  but  the 
axiom  was  never  so  true  anywhere  as 
among  the  Iiish  peasants  in  the  old 
troubles. 

The  feats  of  the  outlaws,  and  the 


songs  composed  on  them,  were  handed 
down  by  tradition  to  posterity ;  and 
around  their  gi-aves  the  peasantry  still 
gather  in  groups  after  mass,  or  after  a 
funeral,  to  talk  of  the  old  times.  Thus 
they  do  round  a  tomb  in  the  rural 
churchyard  of  Syddan  (Meath),  em- 
blazoned with  armorial  bearings,  now 
much  defaced,  but  still  bearing  an  in- 
scription to  the  purport,  that  "This 
monument  -was  erected  by  Gerald 
Fleminge,  son  of  Patrick  Fleminjre 
and  Mary  Hussey,  in  memorial  of  his 
gi-andfathcr ;  and  his  uncles,  James 
and  Patrick  Fleminge,  of  Syddan  ;  and 
for  himself  and  his  posterity,  1687." 
These  Fleminges  sprang  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Flemings,  Barons  of  Slane, 
and  forfeited  in  the  civil  wars.  The 
"  uncles,"  James  and  Patrick  Fie- 
minge,  became  celebrated  freebooters, 
and  are  still  remembered  and  lamented 
as  "  the  poor  gentlemen  that  were 
forced  to  turn  highwaymen." 

The  peasantry,  when  once  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  sympathise  with 
men  under  ban,  and  to  support  and 
abet  them,  continued  to  cherish  the 
inclination,  though  the  objects  of  their 
interest  had  become  degraded  from  the 
romantic  outlaw  (now  extinct)  to  the 
vulgar  rullian,  the  mere  robber  and 
murderer  ;  wanting  the  power  of  just 
discrimination,  thej-  classed  all  alike, 
as  "  poor  fellows  in  trouble."  The 
feeling  which  originally  sprung  from 
virtues,  from  fidelity,  generosity,  and 
respect,  has  tended  downwards  to  utter 
de^adation — such  is  the  danger  of  hos- 
tility, under  almost  any  circumst-ances, 
to  established  and  recognised  autho- 
rity. Like  some  plants — whose  root  is 
medicinal,  but  whose  flowers  are  offen- 
sive, or  whose  bemes  are  poisonous — 
the  sentiment  which  at  its  birth  was 
respectable,  in  its  maturity  has  become 
vicious. 

We  seem  to  have  rambled  away  from 
the  "  Poets  of  Munster"  in  particular, 
to  the  bandits  of  Ireland  in  general ; 
but  the  text  from  which  our  gloss  has 
extended  was  furnished  by  one,  who, 
celebrating  his  own  wild  life  in  song, 
combined  the  characters  of  the  outlaw 
and  the  poet,  Edmund  O'Kyan. 


•  His  lordship  dying,  about  1728,  without  male  issue,  the  style  and  title  of  Fleming, 
Visooimt  Longford,  became  extinct 
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AGNES  SOREL  AND  HER  COTEMPORARIES. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  long:  contests  between  the 
riTal  houses  of  Lorraine  and  Bar 
seemed  likely  to  be  terminated  by  the 
extinction  of  both  families.  The  sole 
representative  of  the  latter  house  was 
the  Cardinal  of  Bar,  an  aged  prelate ; 
while  the  destinies  of  Lorraine  hung 
on  the  life  of  a  feeble  infant,  daughter 
of  its  chivalrous  duke,  Charles,  and 
his  exalted  consort,  Margaret  of  Ba- 
varia. 

The  little  Isabelle,  on  whose  fi*ail 
existence  so  much  depended,  was 
tended,  cherished,  ahnost  idolized,  by 
her  future  subjects,  as  well  as  by  her 
fond  parents.  As  she  grew  in  years 
and  bodily  vigour,  the  faculties  of  her 
precocious  mind  were  developed  under 
the  judicious  care  of  her  wise  mother 
and  gifted  father.  Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  the  most  accomplished  prince  of 
his  day.  He  had  proved  himself  a  brave 
and  skilful  wamor  in  his  campaigns 
in  Grermany  and  Hungary.  He  had 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  Prussia,  and  had  been  the 
main  stay  of  the  Hungarian  monarch 
in  his  war  with  the  Turks.  The  Duke 
of  Lorraine  was  no  less  skilled  iu  the 
arts  of  peace.  A  poet  of  no  mean  ex- 
cellence, his  refined  and  liberal  mind, 
his  elegant  tastes,  and  his  graceful  and 
winning  manners,  are  praised  by  the 
historiographers  of  his  own  time,  who 
ever  found  a  welcome  at  his  hospitable 
court. 

Under  these  beneficent  influences 
the  little  Isabelle  passed  her  childhood 
and  early  girlhood,  not  quite  com- 
panionlcss,  for  her  playmate  from  the 
cradle — to  whom  she  was  ever  fondly 
attached — was  the  fair  and  gentle 
Agnes  Sorel,  whose  singular  adven- 
tures we  are  about  to  narrate. 

The  "  Demoiselle  de  Fromenteau," 
as  she  was  styled,  though  of  very 
inferior  rank  to  her  friend,  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  dependant. 
Her  father,  the  Seigneur  de  Saint 
Gerand,  was  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  Count  de  Clermont ;  and  his  little 
Agnes  was  tended  and  educated  bv 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lorraine  witfe 
the  same  care  as  their  own  daughter. 
In  many  traitt  of  character  the  girli 


resembled  each  other.  Agn^s,  who 
was  the  elder  by  one  year,  was  re- 
markable for  her  gentleness  apd  win- 
ning sweetness  of  deportment.  Isa- 
belle had  more  vivacity,  and  greater 
brilliancy.  They  were  both  beautiful, 
but  the  same  distinction  might  be  ob- 
served in  the  style  of  their  personal 
charms.  Isabelle,  though  without  the 
shadow  of  vanity,  pride,  or  hauteur, 
**  looked  every  inca  a  queen ;"  the 
noble  blood  of  the  great  Charlemagne 
flowed  in  her  veins,  and  the  high-born 
lady,  destined  to  command,  was  appa- 
rent in  every  movement  and  gesture. 
Agnes  has  been  likened  to  the  "Madon- 
na" of  Rtiliaclle.  Her  fair  and  slender 
form,  her  large,  soft,  pleading  eyes, 
bespoke  a  soul  gentle,  timid,  and 
trusting.  Yet  Agnes  was  not  a  weak 
or  insipid  character.  The  most  ac- 
complished woman  of  her  day — the 
most  delightful  converser — so  much  so, 
that  even  at  that  epoch,  so  fruitful  in 
illustrious  ladies,  she  was  looked  on  as 
a  prodigy — she  owed  her  great  and 
enduring  influence  more  to  her  mental 
(Qualities  than  to  her  personal  attrac- 
tions. Siie  fascinated  all  who  came 
within  her  sphere ;  and  occupying, 
though  she  afterwards  did,  a  most 
anomalous  and  questionable  position, 
she  never  made  a  personal  enemy,  but 
gained  and  retained  the  affectionate 
good-will  of  those  who,  we  should 
naturally  suppose,  would  have  re- 
garded her  elevation  to  power  and  in- 
fluence with  envious  and  indignant 
feelings. 

The  aged  Cardinal  of  Bar,  feeling 
himself  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
anxiously  desired  to  tenniuate,  by  a 
marriage  between  Isabelle  and  his 
grand-nephew  Ilene,  the  strife  which 
had  for  generations  been  waged  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Bar  and  Lor- 
raine. The  young  prince,  destined 
for  this  alliance,  was  the  second  son 
of  Louis  of  Anjou  and  Yolande  of 
Arragon,  whose  mother  had  been  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Bar.  The 
Cardinal  had  adopted  and  educated 
Rene,  with  the  design  of  making  him 
hii  heir,  and  had  ipared  no  pains  to 
perfect  him  in  those  arts  and  exer* 
cifloa  befitting  hid  high  rank  and  iUture 
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position ;  and  although  in  Pome  re- 
spects his  nephew  minjht  scarcely  aapire 
to  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Lorraine, 
still  the  pretensions  of  the  young  count 
were  not  inconsiderable.  His  sister, 
Marie,  was  married  to  the  Dauphin 
Charles,  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of 
France.  His  father,  titular  King  of 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  although  he  had 
failed  in  establishing  himself  in  this 
inheritance,  bequeathed  by  Queen 
Joanna,  could  yet  transmit  his  title  to 
these  rich  possessions,  which  his  chil- 
dren might  hope  eventually  to  inherit. 
Influenced,  perhaps,  less  by  these  con- 
siderations, tnanby  his  personal  merits, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  Rene's  suit ;  and 
their  youthful  daughter  became  his 
bride  ere  she  had  attained  her  fifteenth 
year. 

When  Isabelle  bade  adieu  to  her 
native  I-iorraino,  and  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Proven<;e,  she  did  not  part 
from  the  friend  of  her  girlhood.  Agnes 
Sorel  shared  the  joys,  and  sympathised 
in  the  sorrows  of  her  wedded  life.  At 
first  the  horizon  was  bright  and  cloud- 
less. Isabelle,  who  was  ever  an  adored 
wife,  became  the  proud  mother  of  four 
children,  "  the  most  beautiful  ever 
seen"— so  the  cotemporary  chroniclers 
assure  us ;  but  when  her  father's  death 
made  her  heiress  of  Lorraine,  the 
gathering  clouds  of  war,  and  its  attend- 
ant miseries,  cast  their  lurid  shadows 
around  her:  her  Cousin,  Antoine  de 
Vandemont,  contested  the  succession, 
asserting  that  Lorraine  was  too  noble 
a  fief  to  descend  to  a  female.  Singu- 
larly enough,  the  question  had  never 
before  arisen :  Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  the  first  prince  who  had  not  left 
behind  him  male  heirs.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  supported  the  claims  of 
Antoine  de  Vandemont ;  and  Eene, 
after  bravely  fighting  for  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  wife,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Bulligneville,  and  con- 
demned  to  a  rigorous  captivity  in  the 
castle  of  Dijon. 

This  fatal  battle  was  lost  by  the  rash 
impetuosity  of  the  young  nobles  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  who  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  their  Duke  Rene.  The 
veteran  general  Barbazan  had  ear- 
nestly entreated  his  master  to  act  on 
the  defensive. 

**  Quand  on  a  peur  des  feoilles,  il  ne 
faut  pas  aller  an  bois,"  said  a  young 
gallant,  contemptuously. 

*<Ce8  paroles   ne   sent   pas  pour 


raoi,"  replied  the  brave  old  soldier; 
"Dieu  merci,  j'ai  toujours  vecu  sans 
reproche ;  et  encore  aujourdliui  on 
verra  si  c'est  la  crainte  on  le  bon  conseil 
qui  me  font  parl^de  la  sorte." 

The  result  justified  his  prediction  : 
Rene,  having  done  all  that  a  brave 
man  could  do,  and  received  many  ho. 
nourable  wounds,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemy.  When  Isabelle  learned 
the  tidings  of  this  disastrous  fight,  and 
heard  that  her  beloved  lord  was  in 
captivity,  she  hastened  to  Chinon,  to 
entreat  Charles's  aid  and  mediation 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  pro- 
cure the  freedom  of  her  husband.  But 
Rene  owed  his  liberation  from  capti- 
vity to  a  more  romantic  cause  than  the 
intercession  of  his  royal  brother-in- 
law.  Philip  of  Burgundy  having 
visited  his  captive,  found  him  employed 
in  painting.  Rene  had  executed  on 
giflss  very  charming  and  faithful  por- 
traits of  Philip  and  his  father,  Jean- 
sans-peur.  The  kind-hearted  Duke 
was  touched  and  interested  :  he  con. 
versed  frequently  with  the  accom- 
plished prince,  and  restored  to 
him  his  liberty,  only  stipulating  that 
he  should  surrender  himself  a  captive 
the  following  year,  if  the  conditions 
annexed  as  the  price  of  his  freedom 
should  not  have  been  complied  with. 

The  visit  of  Isabelle  to  Chinon  was, 
nevertheless,  productive  of  important 
results.  Agn^s  Sorel  had  accom- 
panied  her;  and,  in  the  interview 
which  the  princess  of  Lorraine  and  Bar 
had  with  her  Sovereign,  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  '*  Demoiselle  de  Fro- 
menteau"  struck  the  ardent  fancy  of 
the  young  Charles.  The  impression 
she  had  made  was  observed  by  the 
wife  and  mother-in-law  of  the  king. 
The  latter,  Yolande  of  Anjou,  was  a 
woman  of  masculine  mind ;  she  swayed 
the  careless  monarch,  and,  uncon- 
sciously to  him,  had  long  guided  his 
counsels.  The  passion  alike  of  Yolande, 
of  her  daughter.  Queen  Marie,  and  of 
the  beautiful  stranger,  was  patriotism. 
France  was  in  subjection.  Charles 
its  king,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
its  deliverer,  was  insensible  of  his  dis- 
honour, or  too  much  devoted  to  plea- 
sure, to  make  the  necessary  exertion 
for  his  country's  safety.  Marie,  beau- 
tiful and  amiable,  was  not  beloved. 
The  influence  which  alone  could  stir 
Charles  to  noble  resolves,  should 
spring  from  a  passion  which  Yolando 
perceived  her  daughter  could  never 
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excite.  She  conceiyed  the  sinmilar, 
we  may  saj  the  unexampled  design  of 
exciting  it  by  the  charms  of  Agnes 
Soreh  Wonderful  force  of  tlie  senti- 
ment of  love  of  country!  Marie, 
stranger  still  to  record,  assented. 
Hapele»  herself  of  influencing  Char- 
les through  his  affections,  and  quite 
conscious  of  his  passion  for  the  beau- 
tiful stranger,  (^een  Marie  listened 
without  disapproval  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  vigorous-minded  Yolande,  that 
they  should  wean  the  voluptuous 
monarch  firom  his  effeminate  indolence 
and  unworthy  favoritism,  by  giving 
him  as  companion  and  friend,  one  who, 
they  both  saw,  was  gifted  with  a  high 
and  commanding  intellect,  and  a 
gentle  nature  and  constant  heart. 
Surely  we  cannot  wonder  that  such  an 
aee  was  rich  in  noble  enthusiasm, 
when  it  witnessed  a  sacrifice  of  pride 
and  feeling  so  extraordinary  in  per- 
sons so  exalted.  The  disinterested- 
ness of  friendship  has  nothing  to  com- 
pare  with  this  astonishing  instance  of 
patriotic  devotion.  But  still  we  must 
not  estimate  the  sacrifice  at  more  than, 
in  truth,  it  was  worth ;  or  suppose  even 
these  heroines  capable  of  impossibili- 
ties. Marie  had  had  frequent  occasion 
to  lament  her  husband's  infidelities; 
her  conjugal  love  could  not  be  further 
outrag^  by  the  substitution  of  a 
comparatively  virtuous  attachment  for 
those  ephemeral  amours  which  had 
hitherto  marred  the  happiness  of  her 
wedded  life.  That  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Charles  which  she  had  failed 
in  securing  might,  she  fondly  hoped, 
be  so  wielded  by  the  beautiful  and 
smrituelle  friend  of  the  hio:h. minded 
Ibabelle  of  Lorraine,  as  to  cnanoje  the 
destinies  of  the  hapless  realm  of 
France.  She  asked  from  her  brother's 
wife  permission  to  promote  the  fair 
Agn^  to  be  her  maid  of  honour.  • 
Isabelle  felt  keenly  the  unavoidable 
separation  from  her  friend,  should  she 
yield  to  the  Queen's  entreaties ;  but 
she  could  not  allow  her  selfish  affec- 
tion to  be  a  barrier  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Agnes  Sorel.  The  youn^ 
girl,  ]<i;norant  of  all  that  was  designed 
for  her,  was  from  thenceforth  to  live 
at  court,  attached  to  the  person  of 
Marie  of  Anjou,  who  even  personally 
had  conceived  a  warm  regard  for  one 
whom  she  desired  to  make,  if  pos- 
sible, her  own  nval. 

Queen  Tolande,  for  she  was  titular 
sorerelgn  of  (he  two  Bicilies,  was  a  far- 


sighted  and  ambitious  woman,  unscru- 
pulous, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  choice 
of  means  which  might  enable  her  to 
obtain  a  desired  end.  When  the  for- 
tunes of  Charles  wei-e  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  she  had  never  despaired,  but  cou- 
rageously cheered  and  animated  him 
to  exertion.  Let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance 
at  Charles's  past  career.  The  imbeci- 
lity of  his  father.  King  Charles  VI., 
and  the  hatred  which  his  unnatural 
mother  had  conceived  for  him,  had 
made  the  Dauphin,  in  his  earlier  years, 
an  outcast  from  the  sweet  charities  of 
home.  The  tragical  murder  of  Jean- 
sans-pem:  of  Burgundy,  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  had  drawn  down  on  his 
head  the  intense  hatred  of  the  Bur- 
^undian  party,  then  the  most  powerful 
in  France.  Well  might  Francis  L 
exclaim,  when  he  gazed,  in  the  Char- 
treuse of  Dijon,  on  the  effigy  of  the 
murdered  duke,  "  Through  that  gash," 
pointing  to  the  wound  which  disfigured 
the  forehead,  "the  English  entered 
France !"  The  Dauphin  always  as- 
serted, probably  with  truth,  that  he 
was  innocent  of  this  foul  murder. 
Tannegui  dn  Chatel  struck  the  fatal 
blow;  but  Charles  had  expressly  in- 
vited the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  this 
ill-fated  conference,  and  the  assassina- 
tion was  accomplished  in  his  presence. 
Philip  le  Bon,  son  of  the  murdered 
Duke,  thirsting  for  revenge,  threw  the 
weight  of  his  vast  power  and  influence 
into  the  opposing  scale,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try to  avenge  his  father's  death.  By 
the  conference  at  Arras  (1419)  he 
paved  the  way  for  the  infamous  treaty 
of  Troyes  (1420),  which  disinherited 
the  Dauphin,  and  transferred  the  royal 
diadem  to  the  English  invader,  Henry 

V.  In  the  treaty,  by  which  Charles 

VI.  thus  disowned  his  son,  the  follow- 
ing insulting  clause  occurs,  which  must 
have  been  peculiarly  galling  to  the 
Dauphin : — 

"  Ck>nsi(MraQt  Ics  horribles  et  ^normes 
crimes  et  tlelits  commis  par  Charles,  soi-di- 
sant  Dauphin  de  Viunnois,  il  est  accord^  que 
notLs,  notredit  fdalo  roi,  ct  auasinotre  trfes- 
cher  fils  Philippe,  Due  de  Bourgoyne,  nous 
no  traiterons  aucuuenieut  de  paix  et  de  Con- 
corde avec  lo  dit  Charles,  si  non  du  consente- 
ment  et  du  conseil  de  tous  et  de  chacon  de 
nous  trois,  et  des  trois  iftata  du  royaume," 

Two  years  later  and  the  Dauphin 
found  himself  King,  though  he  had  but 
a  scanty  territory,  and  few  adherents. 
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The  imbecile  Charles  had  breathed  his 
last.  The  victorious  Henry  had  also  been 
snatched  away  by  the  unsparing  hand  of 
the  destroyer,  raris  and  the  northern 
provinces  were,  however,  held  for  the 
young  Henry  VI. ,  by  his  uncle,  the  brave 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Charles  VIL  could 
only  establish  his  coiut  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  even  there  he 
scarcely  felt  his  position  secure.  *'  Le 
petit  Koi  de  Bourges,"  was  the  name 
contemptuously  given  to  him  by  the 
English.  Charles  "leVictorieux,  "Char- 
les "  le  Bien  Servi,"  were  titles  which 
he  could  triumphantly  claim,  not  manj 
years  later.  His  wondrous  success  is 
to  be  ascribed,  not  to  his  personal  ex- 
ertions, for  he  was,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, indolent  and  excessively  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  but  to  the  discri- 
minating wisdom,  or  rather  instinct, 
with  which  he  chose  his  counsellors. 
He  had  the  art,  or  the  good  luck,  to 
gather  around  him  and  attach  to  his 
cause  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age, 
and  the  wisest  and  most  far-sighted 
politicians ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
mdolent  habits,  had  the  good  sense  to 
profit  by  their  counsels  and  services. 
We  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of 
**the  brave  Dunois,"  the  Comte  de 
Bichemont,  La-Hire,  Saintrailles,  &c., 
who  conducted  his  military  operations ; 
in  the  diplomatic  department  the  saga- 
cious Yolande  of  Anjou,  Jacques  Bou- 
reau,  and  bis  brother  Gaspard,  who 
created  for  him  the  most  effective  ar- 
tillery in  Europe ;  and  in  finance,  that 
most  skilful  of  exchequer-chancellors, 
Jacques  Cceur. 

Yolande  seems  to  have  understood 
fully  the  character  of  her  son-in-law. 
She  knew  him  to  be  of  an  affectionate 
and  trusting  nature,  and  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  <he  refined  charms  of  fe- 
male society.  He  was  capable  of  ap- 
preciating all  that  is  excellent  in  the 
character  of  woman — her  heroism — 
her  generous  abnegation  of  self — ber 
enduring  devotion.  Yolande  artfully 
availed  herself  of  these  influences.  Un- 
seen herself,  she  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  the  guiding  band 
which  influenced  Charles  throughout 
his  entire  career,  and  through  him  the 
destinies  of  France.  Her  daughter. 
Queen  Marie,  was  a  very  superior 
woman,  amiable,  accomplished,  gene- 
rous, and  gentle ;  but  she  never  pos- 
sessed her  husband's  affections,  though 
her  conduct  secured  his  esteem  and 
respevt.    Stimulated  by  b«r  mother^ 


she  strenuously  laboured  to  make  the 
King  lay  aside  his  besetting  sin  of  in- 
dolence, and  act  with  vigour  against 
the  English.  Fortune  seemed  inva- 
riably to  desert  the  banner  of  the  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  Charles  found  his 
best  generals  and  bravest  troops  so 
often  defeated  that  his  friends  lost 
hope  and  confidence,  and  his  dispirited 
soldiery  deserted  their  colours. 

'While  the  Dauphin  remained  inactive 
atChinon,  Orleans,  his  principal  strong- 
hold on  the  Loire,  was  closely  invested 
by  the  English.  Dunois,  and  others 
of  his  brave  adherents,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  beleaguered  city ; 
but  with  slender  hope  of  making  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  besieging 
host.  In  this  extremity  of  Charles's — 
or  rather  of  Yolande's — fortunes  (for 
it  was  she  who  in  truth  had  so  far 
fought  the  battle  of  French  indepen- 
dence) another  still  more  heroic  French- 
woman suddenly  appeared  on  the  stage. 
Commissioned  from  on  high,  as  sue 
believed — to  rescue  her  native  land 
from  foreipfn  invaders — to  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  see  her  King 
crowned  at  Rheims — Jeanne  D'Arc, 
the  simple  shepherd-girl  of  Domrenu, 
presented  herself  to  Cnarles  at  Chinon. 
Yolande  saw,  and  at  a  glance  compre- 
hended her  enthusiasm.  Perhaps,  too, 
she  credited  her  mission :  at  all  events, 
she  sympathised  in  her  patriotic  fervour ; 
and  lost  no  time  in  communicating  a 
share  of  her  sympathy  to  Charles. 
Jeanne's  divine  commission  was  recog- 
nized. Accoutred  in  armour,  and  girt 
with  the  sword  of  Saint  Catherine  de 
Fierbois,  she  threw  herself  into  Or- 
leans. Her  enthusiasm,  her  pious 
fervour,  and  her  conviction  of  a 
triumphant  accomplishment  of  her 
mission,  inspired  the  garnson  with 
new  courage.  Now  here,  now 
there ;  successive  sallies  from  the  be- 
leagured  city  fell  with  the  speed  and 
destruction  of  lightning  on  the  English 
outposts.  A  being  partaking  of  the 
character  of  mi  angel  and  a  prophetess 
headed  these  unexpected  and  terrible 
attacks.  The  superstitious  terrors  of 
the  English  were  alarmed.  Seven  days 
after  Jeanne  entered  Orleans,  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  the  English  were 
in  full  retreat  towards  the  Seine.  So 
far,  the  mission  sped  prosperously; 
she  had  now  to  retrieve  her  undertak- 
ing to  see  Charles  placed  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  old  kingly  capi. 
tal  of  lihcimsj  but  to  carry  him  thither 
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through  a  hostile  country,  every  strong- 
hold of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  was  even  a  more  difficult 
achievement  than  the  relief  of  Orleans. 
However,  Jeanne's  o"wn  belief  in  her 
preternatural  mission  had  now  spread 
fiu"  and  wide,  and  those  who  at  first 
had  probably  used  her  as  an  adven- 
turess, now  followed  her  as  a  heaven- 
inspired  guide.  The  expedition  to 
Rheims  was  undertaken — everv  obsta- 
cle gave  way  before .  the  enthusiasm 
of  dharles's  followers.  Rheims,  after 
a  progress  as  triumphant  as  dangerous, 
was  gained ;  and  the  consecrated  oil, 
which  would  insure  the  validity  of  his 
title  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  French- 
men, was  at  length  poured  on  the  head 
of  King  Charles  the  Seventh.  As 
Charles  kneeled  by  the  high  altar, 
Jeanne  "la  Pucelle"  stood  by  his 
side,  leaning  on  her  snow-white 
banner,  spotted  with  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
France,  on  which  was  represented  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  witn  the  simple 
inscription,.  Jhesus  Maria,  **It  had 
shared  the  danger,"  she  said ;  "  it  was 
meet  that  it  should  share  the  glory." 

There  are  probably  few  persons  who 
are  not  familiar  with  that  exquisite 
impersonation  of  Jeanne  D'Arc,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  chisel  of 
a  second  ''Maid  of  Orleans."  The 
princess  Marie  of  Wirtemberg,  daugh- 
ter to  the  ex- King  of  the  French,  has 
represented  her  in  the  garb  so  minute- 
ly described  by  contemporary  writers, 
*'  armee  tout  en  blanc,  sauf  la  teste, 
une  petite  hache  en  sa  main  ;"  leaning 
on  the  sword  in  form  of  the  cross  ;  her 
fair  head  bowed,  and  her  features  ex- 
pressing  resolution,  blended  with  re- 
pose. Her  mission  was  now  accom- 
plished ;  she  fell  at  her  monarch's  feet 
oathed  in  tears.  **  Gentil  roi,**  she 
said,  addressing  him,  "  or  est  execute  le 
plaisir  de  Dieu,  qui  voulait  que  vous 
yinssicz  a  Rheims,  recevoir  votre  digne 
sacre,  pour  moutrcr  que  vous  etes  vrai 
roi,  et  celui  auquel  doit  appartonir  le 
royaume." 

Jeanne  now  longed  to  return  to  her 
simple  pastoral  hfc,  and  her  native 
village.  She  confided  her  wishes  to 
Dunois.  "Je  voudrais  bien  que  le 
gentil  roi  voulut  me  fabre  ramener  au- 
pres  de  mes  p^  et  m^re  qui  auraient 
tant  de  joie  a  me  re  voir.  Je  garderais 
leurs  br^bis  et  bStail,  et  ferais  ce  que 
j'avab  coutume  de  faire."  The  onlv 
acknowledgment  of  her  services  which 
she  demanded,  was  the  exemption  from 
VOL.  XXXyU — NO.  CCXI. 


taxation  of  her  native  village.  Until  the 
revolution  of  1793,  Neant  a  came  de  la 
Pucelle  was  entered  opposite  the  name 
of  Domremi,  in  the  books  of  the  tax- 
ing officer  for  that  district  of  Lorraine. 

But  alas  I  for  Jeanne ;  a  im  dif- 
ferent destiny  awaited  her.  The 
market-place  of  Rouen  witnessed  a 
tragedy  which,  merely  to  read  ofi 
has  "drawn  iron  tears"  from  many 
a  manly  breast.  The  pure,  the  meek 
heroine,  who  had  done  such  great 
things  for  "  the  pity  "  she  had  for  the 
realm  of  France,  was  here  to  expiate 
the  crime  of  patriotism  by  the  punish- 
ment of  witchcraft.  Her  infamous  judge, 
Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  con- 
demned her  to  be  burnt  alive.  "  Helas  !** 
she  exclaimed,  when  she  heard  her  sen. 
tence,  "  reduire  en  cendres  mon  corps 
qui  est  pur,  et  n'a  rien  de  corrompu, 
c'est  un  horrible  supplied"  As  the 
priest  who  attended  ner  dismounted 
from  the  scaffold,  when  the  executioner 
was  about  to  apply  his  torch,  she  said 
to  him,  "  Tenez-vous  en  bas,  levez  la 
croix  devant  moi,  que  je  la  voie  en 
mourant,  et  dites-moi  de  picuses  paroles 
jusqua  la  fin.**  Her  last  utterance 
was,  "Jesus!" 

Chinon,  where  Charles  held  his  little 
court,  is  a  place  familiar,  at  least  by 
name,  to  most  of  us,  its  castle  being  a 
favourite  residence  of  our  English  so- 
vereigns  of  the  race  of  Planta^net. 
Its  situation  is  picturesque  and  impo- 
sing; planted  on  an  elevated  platform 
of  rock  overhanging  the  Loire,  and 
commatTding  its  junction  with  the 
Vienne,  surrounded  by  the  verdant 
woods  and  rich  pasture-land  of  Tou- 
raine,  the  "  garden  of  France."  The 
ruins,  which  are  considerable  in  extent, 
are  of  great  interest,  recalling  the  stir- 
ring times  of  the  crusaders,  and,  a  few 
centmnes  later,  the  wrongs  and  suffer* 
ings  of  the  Knights  Templars,  whose 
grand  master,  the  heroic  Jacques  de 
Molay,  was  immolated  within  its  walls. 
The  adjoining  monastery  of  Fonte- 
vrault — founded  by  the  devoted  enthu- 
siast, Robert  D'Arbrissol,  who,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  Divine  Master, 
preached  repentance  and  forgiveness 
to  the  "  chiefest  of  sinners ;"  and  by 
his  eloquent  and  heartfelt  exiiortations 
reclaimed  from  vice  innumerable  Mag- 
dalens,  miserable  outcasts  from  society, 
and  hopeless,  until  he  proclaimed  to 
them  the  message  of  mercy,  of  forgive- 
ness from  God  or  man, — this  noble 
and  beautifid  house  of  Fontevrault  con- 
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t^ns  the  mortal  remains  of  the  hcroio 
Coeur-de-Lion. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Chinon 
stood  the  Maison  Robardcau.  This 
was  now  to  become  the  residence  of 
Agn^g  Sorel.  The  scandal  of  that  day- 
reported,  and  possibly  with  truth,  that 
Kobardeau  wa«  connected  with  the 
castle  where  the  monarch  held  his 
court,  by  an  underground  passage. 

Charles  possessed  many  qualities 
which  fitted  him  to  captivate  the  ima- 
gination and  win  the  affections  of  a 
young  and  susceptible  heart.  His 
features  were  regular,  beautiful  alike 
in  form  and  expression ;  though  his 
tout  ensemble  was  not  effective  from 
his  want  of  height.  He  had  a  heart 
warm  and  devoted,  manners  gay  and 
fascinating,  a  mind  well  ciutivated, 
and  elegant  tastes.  He  was  personally 
brave,  though  his  love  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as  a  natural  prudence,  deterred 
him  on  many  occasions  from  leading 
his  armies  in  person  to  battle  or  vic- 
tory. But,  above  all,  he  had  at  first 
sight  conceived,  and  always  afterwards 
cherished  for  the  fair  Agn^s,  an  impas- 
sioned and  unswervinjj  attachment, 
which  ended  only  with  life.  The  young 
girl  long  resisted  his  suit,  though  she 
also  loved  in  return  ;  but  she  was  in 
the  midst  of  influences  and  induce- 
ments, such  as  perhaps  never  before 
or  since  solicited  a  woman  to  dis- 
honour, and  her  weak  woman's  heart 
at  last  yielded. 

When  Agn^s  Sorel  forfeited  the  ap- 
proval of  conscience — the  calm  dignity 
of  her  hitherto  pure  and  spotless  life — 
she  forfeited  also  the  happmess  she  had 
till  then  enjoyed.  Never  more,  after 
such  a  fall,  does  Nature  unfold  her 
charms,  as  in  the  days  of  bright  child- 
hood, or  happy  and  innocent  girl- 
hood— 

"  As  I  wandered  free, 
In  every  field  for  me 
Its  thousand  flowers  were  blowing : 
A  veil  through  which  I  did  not  see — 
A  thin  veil,  o'er  the  world  was  thrown, 
In  every  bud,  a  mystery ; 
Magic,  in  evwy  thing  unknown, 
The  field,  the  air,  the  grove  was  haunted, 
And  all  that  age  has  disenchanted. 
Yes  I  give  me — give  me  back  the  days  of 

youth. 
Poor,  yet  how  rich ! — my  glad  inheritance, 
The  inextingoishable  love  of  truth, 
While  life's  realities  were  all  romance." 

—now  the  murky  shadows  of  sin  have 
obscured  ihe  happy  vision-^consciouf 


jruilt  is  the  great  disenchanter.  How 
keenly  Agnes  felt  her  position,  is 
evinced  by  the  brief  records  of  her 
words  and  feelings  which  have  been 
handed  down  in  history.  Of  her  death- 
bed penitence  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Yet  she  had  everything  m  the  present, 
if  we  except  the  approval  of  her  con. 
science,  to  make  life  dear  to  her.  He 
whom  she  loved  so  fondly,  and  to 
whom  she  had  dedicated  her  entire  ex- 
istence, repaid  by  the  most  fervent 
and  constant  devotion  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made  for  his  sake.  France, 
perhaps,  an  almost  equal  object  of 
adoration,  sprang  up  in  freedom  and 
power  under  the  administration  which 
she  helped  to  guide.  No  woman  was 
ever  more  truly  loved.  For  twenty 
years — until  death  separated  them — 
Charles  never  swerved  in  his  attach- 
ment for  his  "  good  and  gentle  Agnes." 
The  honours  and  splendours  of  this 
world  were  lavishly  showered  on  her ; 
yet  she  "bore  her  faculties  so  meekly," 
that  she  made  no  enemies,  but  could 
boast  of  many,  and  faithful  friends. 
The  Queen  loved  her  as  a  sister.  The 
contemporary  chroniclers  vie  with  one 
another  in  eulogising  her  wisdom  and 
goodness — some  of  them,  in  their  zeal 
for  her  virtue,  denying  even  the  nature 
of  her  connexion  with  the  King.  All- 
powerful  and  beloved,  she  could  find 
but  one  faint  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  her  innocence— rpromoting  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  and  exercising  her 
vast  influence  with  the  King  for  the 
honour  of  her  country,  by  urging  him 
to  complete  the  emancipation  of  his 
kingdom  from  its  foreign  foes.  At 
thetiroe  when  his  fortunes  were  most 
desperate,  she  had  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal all  her  wealth,  in  jewels  or 
money,  for  the  payment  of  his  troops. 

"  Hier  eind  Juwelen — Schmelzt  mein  Silber 

ein — 
Verkauft,    verpfttndet    meine   Schlosser — 

Leihet 
Aof  meine  Giiter  in  Provence — Macht  AUcs 
Zu  Gelde  und  befriediget  die  Truppen !" 

Well  might  the  enamoured  monarch 
feel  the  sentiments  of  grateful  ad  mi- 
ration  for  these  disinterested  services 
of  his  fair  Agne^,  which  Schiller  ha0 
made  him  utter  so  nobly : — 


"  -....._  Zieren  wiirde  sie 
Den  ersten  Tiuron  der  Welt — doch  sie  ver- 

schmaht  ihn, 
Nur  meine  Liebe  will  sie  seyn  and  heissen. 
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Erlanbte  sie  mir  jemals  ein  Gescbenk 
Von  hohenn  Werth,  aU  eine  fruho  Blumo 
Ira  Winter  oder  seltne  Frucht !     Von  mir 
Nimmt  sic  kdn  Opfer  an,  und  bringt    mir 

alle! 
Wagt  ihren  ganzen  Reichthum  nnd  Besitz 
Groasmiithig  an  mein  antersinkend  Gliick/* 

Aq  anecdote  has  been  transmitted 
to  us,  which  illustrates  her  playful  yet 
judicious  interference  in  the  military 
measures  of  Charles  the  Seventh.   An 
astrologer,   in  whose  predictions  the 
monarch  placed  much  reliance,  was 
closeted   with  him  on   one  occasion 
when  Agn^s  was  present.     Charles, 
discouraged  by  some  recent  failures, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  soothsayer, 
was  more  than  ordinarily  disheartened, 
and  disposed  to  inaction — Agniis  in- 
terrupted the  conference  by  extending 
her  hand  to  the  magician :  "  I  also 
would    read  my  destiny,"   she  said. 
**  Madam,  you  will  be  beloved  by  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Europe,"  readily 
replied  the  flattering  astrologer,  well 
aware   of  her  relation  to  the  King. 
Charles  smiled  at  the  implied  compu- 
ment  to  himself;  but  Agn^s  rose,  and 
playfully  addressed  him,  **  Will  your 
Majesty   grant  me   your  royal  safe- 
conduct,  for  I  would  not  willmgly  run 
counter  to    my    destiny,"    she    said, 
archly.    "I  must  go  to  the  King  of 
England,  for  I  see  clearly  he  is   the 
greatest  monarch,  since  he  retains,  in 
addition   to    his  own  dominions,   the 
richest    provinces    of   France,    from 
which  its  sovereign  makes  no  effort  to 
dislodge  him,  fearing,  it  would  seom, 
to  assert  his  legitimate  claim.*'  Charles 
blushed  under    the   merited,  though 
sportive  rebuke.     Such  a  persuasive 
Mentor  seldom  spoke  in  vain  :  but  her 
influence  was  most  practically  felt  by 
bringing,  as  with  extraordinary  saga- 
city she  did,  under  the  notice  of  the 
King,  brave  knights  and  skilful  war- 
riors, whose   courage  and    prudence 
achieved  many  a  victory  for  the  na- 
tional cause. 

Charles  made  his  first  entry  into 
Paris  in  the  November  of  1437.  The 
procession  which  accompanied  him 
was  truly  splendid ;  and  the  detaib  are 
dwelt  on  with  the  utmost  minuteness, 
by  contemporary'  writers.  A  thousand 
archers^  some  of  them  composing 
Charles's  body-ffuard,  led  the  way ;  then 
rode  the  King,  clad  in  brilliant  silver  ar- 
mour— the  trappings  of  his  noble  steed 
were  of  blue  velvet  which  swept  the 


ground,  embroidered  with  fleur-de-lis. 
The  Queen  was   also   splendidly  at- 
tired; but   as   far   surpassing   her   in 
magnificence,  as   she   did  in  beauty,, 
Agnes  Sorel  rode  by  her  side.     The 
only  weakness  recorded  of  *'  la  bella 
des  belles,"  is  her  fondness  for  sump- 
tuous dress;  and  the  only  unamiable 
speech  she  was  ever  heard  to  utter 
was  on  this  occasion.     The  Parisians 
murmured  when  they  beheld  her  costly 
and  rich  costume,  excelling  in  splen^ 
dour  that  of  the  rightful  and  justly 
popular  queen.     '*Les  Parisiens  ne 
sont  que  vilains,"  she,  contemptuously 
exclaimed:  **et  si  javais  su  qu'ils  ne 
m'eussent  pas  fait  plus  d'honneurs,  je 
n'aurais  jamais  mis  le  pied  dans  leur 
ville."    hut  to  return  from  the  of- 
fended and  pettish  beauty.     The  royal 
pages  ;  the  nobles  of  the  household ; 
and   the  young  dauphin,   afterwards 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  succeeded,  and  the 
procession  was  closed  by  a  corps  of 
one  thousand  men-at-arms,  the  elite  of 
the  French  armies,  headed  by  their 
gallant    commander,    the    Count    de 
Dunois.     His  armour  was   sparkling 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  surpassed  in 
splendour  that  of  the  monarch  himself. 
The  populace  were  not  behindhand  in 
their  preparations.     We  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  smiling  when  we  read  of 
their  arrangements  for  an  effective  re- 
ception of  the  King,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  entering  his  capital.     The  seven* 
cardinal  virtues,  and  the  seven  cardinal 
sins,  met  him  on  the  threshold,  if  we 
may  so  speak ;  then,  on  various  plat- 
forms which  lined  the  way,  were  re- 
presented  those  mysteries,  or  sacred 
dramas,  which  had  for  the  middle  ages 
such  significant  import,  and  were  so 
popular  with  all  classes.  The  preaching 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  nativity 
of  the  Saviour,  the  adoration  of  the 
shepherds,  the  passion,  crucifixion,  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  were  all  re- 
presented :  even  the  despairing  Judas 
figured  aloft,  apparently  hanging  him- 
self in  his  hopeless  grief. 

A  short  time  previously,  the  Dauphin 
Louis  had  wedded  the  young  Margarefi 
of  Scotland,  daughter  to  the  chivalrous 
James  I.  This  princess,  then  only  in 
her  twelfth  year,  was  fondly  loved  by 
her  mother-in-law,  Queen  Marie,  who 
lavished  on  the  gifted  and  interesting 
Bauphiness  that  tenderness  which  even 
her  maternal  breast  could  not  feel  fop 
the  wayward  and  unamiable  Louis.  The 
yoiing  couple  wer^  Irom  the  flrist  un. 
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happy.  This  jealous,  crafty,  intriguing 
young  man,  '^mauvais  fils,  mauvais 
pere«  mauvais  frer^,  mauvais  sujet,  mau- 
vab  allie»  mauvais  mari,  et  ennemi 
dangereux/'  was  indeed  ill-matched 
with  the  ardent,  susceptible,  and  roman- 
tic Scottish  princess.  Margaret  found 
her  sole  happiness  in  the  mutual  affec- 
tion which  subsisted  between  her,  her 
mother-in-law,  and  the  gentle  Agnes. 
These  high-souled  women  passed  many 
blissful  hours  together,  cultivating 
those  elesant  tastes  in  which  they  alike 
found  soLice  and  enjoyment.  Mar- 
garet in  particular  had  inherited  from 
her  father,  the  ro^l  poet  of  Scotland, 
a  genius  and  feeUng  for  this  refining 
art.  She  spent  her  nights  in  compos, 
ing  ballads,  which  seem  to  have  been 
not  unworthy  of  the  daughter  of  him 
who  sang  **  The  King's  »  Quhair.*' 
Her  patronage  of  men  of  genius  was 
liberal  and  discriminating.  A  little 
incident  connected  with  Auiin  Chartier 
may  be  worth  recording.  Passing 
tlurongh  one  of  the  saloons  in  the 
palace,  she  perceived  the  poet  asleep 
on  a  chair.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  ladies  who  attended  her,  she  softly 
approached  him,  and  kissed  his  lips. 
In  reply  to  their  amazed  glances  she 
said  to  them : — **  Ce  n'est  point  a 
I'homme  que  jai  donn^  un  baisir,  c*est 
a  la  boucbe  d'od  sortent  de  si  belles 
paroles." 

Soon  after  her  marriage  her  royal 
father,  too  enlightened  for  a  barbarous 
age,  perished  the  victim  of  a  villanous 
treachery.  Here,  too,  we  arc  among 
the  records  of  the  loyalty  and  heroism 
of  women.  It  was  in  resisting  the 
approach  of  James's  assassins  that 
the  noble  Catherine  Douglas  thrust 
her  own  fair  arm  into  the  bolt-rings 
of  the  door,  and  kept  it  so  fastened  until 
the  brutal  murderers  broke  the  bone. 
Margaret  herself  bade  adieu  to  life  ere 
she  had  attained  her  twenty.first  year. 
Youns  as  she  was,  existence  had  long 
been  distasteful  to  her.  She  has  been 
accused  of  having  voluntarily  injured 
her  health  by  eating  in  excess  unripe 
fruits  and  other  acids,  with  the  design 
of  preventing  herself  from  becoming 
the  mother  of  children  to  so  hateful  a 
husband.  In  her  last  illness,  when 
those  around  her  expressed  hopes  of 
her  recovery,  she  shudderingly  ex- 
claimed,  **  Fi  de  la  vie,  qu*on  ne  m*en 
parle  plus  !" 

The  death  of  the  hapless  Dauphin. 
ess    deeply    impressed   the   mind  of 


Agnes  Sorel,  who,  soon  after,  asked 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  King 
to  retire  from  court.  She  chose  for 
the  scene  of  her  seclusion  the  castle 
which  Charles  had  built  for  her  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loches,  and  in  the 
architectural  details  of  which  may  yet 

be  seen  the  device       (^A   Sur-elle), 

which  identifies  it  with  her  name. 
She  selected  it  in  preference  to  her 
more  picturesque  chateau  of  Beaut^  Sur 
Mame — that  romantic  spot,  formerly 
the  favourite  retreat  of  tne  murderea 
Louis  of  Orleans,  father  to  her  friend 
the  Count  de  Dunois — because  she 
proposed  to  herself  to  spend  the  re. 
maming  years  of  her  life  in  devotional 
exercises;  and  in  the  canons  of  Loches 
— to  whose  cathedral  she  had  ever 
proved  a  liberal  patroness — she  hoped 
to  find  pious  and  worthy  instructors. 

Agnes  Sorel  was  still  m  the  prime  of 
life— she  was  thirty-six  —  when  she 
voluntarily  parted  from  her  roval  and 
still  faithM  lover.  She  had  the  8on. 
solation  of  reflecting  that,  during  the 
fifteen  years  she  had  influencea  his 
mind  and  his  counsels,  she  had  been 
the  disinterested  advocate  of  all  that 
was  "  worthy  and  of  good  report. "  She 
left  him  surrounded  by  tried  and  faith, 
ful  friends,  most  of  them  attached  to 
his  cause  by  her  influence  and  exer. 
tions.  Jacques  Coeur,  the  goldsmith 
of  Bourges — ^whose  vast  monetary  re- 
sources, acquired  by  his  trade  in  the 
East,  through  her  instrumentality  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
monarch,  and  had  mainly  conduced  to 
the  successful  issue  of  his  warlike  un- 
dertakings— was  her  tried  and  dearest 
friend.  She  had  named  him  the  exe« 
cutor  of  her  will,  in  which  she  had 
devised  all  her  wealth  to  pious  uses. 
For  fiveyears  longer  she  was  all-power- 
ful with  the  King,  who  fretjuently 
visited  her,  and  took  counsel  with  her 
on  affairs  of  state.  His  peace  during 
these  years  was  disturbed  by  the  ma- 
chinations  of  the  Dauphin,  who  took 
every  possible  opportunit}'  of  annoy- 
ing his  father,  ana  thwarting  his  pro- 
jects. One  grievance,  on  which  he 
frequently  insisted — his  only  real  one — 
was  the  insult  shown  to  his  mother  by 
the  elevation  of  Agn^s  Sorel,  towards 
whom  he  manifest^  an  irreconcileable 
hostility.  As  for  the  meek  Queen, 
when  reminded  of  her  wrongs,  she 
would  only  answer,  **  C'est  mon  seig- 
neur; il  a  tout  pouToir  sur  mes  actions. 
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et  moi  aacun  sur  les  slennes.*'  She 
well  knew,  in  tnith»  that  the  influence 
which  the  Lady  of  Beaute  exercised 
over  his  mind  was  exercised  in  her 
fitvour,  and  was  beneficial  to  her,  as 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  winter  of  1449-50,  Cbaries, 
who  had  recently  subjugated  Norman- 
dy, took  up  his  abode  in  the  Abbey  of 
Jnmidges.  The  cold  was  intense :  this 
inclement  season  in  France  had  never 
brought  more  severe  and  dreai^  wea- 
ther. He  was  surprised  to  receive  an 
unannounced  visit  from  his  fair  A^n^s. 
She  had  leil  Loches,  and  bravea  the 
winter's  si)Ow,  to  warn  him  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  might  endanger  his  life> 
and  in  which  the  rebellious  Dauphin 
was  prime  mover.  Having  convejed 
her  precautionary  warning,  she  retu^ 
to  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Mesnil, 
where  she  was  seized  by  sudden  and 
alarming  illness.  Her  health,  which 
had  long  been  delicate^  had  been  im- 
poured  by  the  trying  journey  she  had 
just  accomplished.  She  felt— with  that 
intuitive  perception  which  is  given  to 
many  on  the  biink  of  eternity — that 
the  grave  would  soon  open  its  portals 
to  receive  her ;  and  that  she  must  pre- 
pare for  her  pilgrimage  to  that  "bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns.''  Her 
agonies  of  mind  and  body  were  intense. 
She  reviewed,  with  self-upbraiding, 
her  past  life :  lamented  the  fatal  gift 
of  beauty,  but  for  which  she  might 
have  accomplished  her  youth's  early 
promise ;  lived  in  innocent  happiness, 
and  died  in  peace.  To  the  Count  de 
Tancarville,  who  stood  by  her  death- 
bed, she  spoke  of  her  fears  for  the 
future :  nor  could  she  gain  a  moment's 
tranquillity,  but  by  reflecting  on  the 
mercy  shewn  by  the  Saviour  to  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  woman,  who,  like  her, 
was  *'  a  ffreat  sinner."  She  repeated, 
incessanUy,  passages  from  the  confes- 
sions of  St.  Bermird,  which  she  had 
copied  with  her  own  hand,  feeling  that 
they  were  applicable  to  her  case.  At 
length,  exhausted  by  mental  and  bodily 
8u£ring,  she  breathed  her  last  sigh  in 
the  arms  of  the  King.  Her  heart  was 
bequeathed  to  the  monks  of  Jumies^s ; 
her  body  was  interred  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church 
atLoches,  where  a  beautiful  monument 
was  erected  to  her  memory  by  her 
royal  lover.  She  is  representee!  in  a 
recumbent  posture;  graceful  drapery 
veils  her  figure,  and  a  circlet  round 
her  brow  confines  her  flowing  tresses ; 


angels,  with  extended  winf  s,  hover,  as 
if  waiting  to  convey  to  iieaven  the 
prayer  which  her  clasped  hands  and 
naif-parted  lips  seem  to  express; 
while  two  lambs,  emblems  of  meek- 
ness and  gentleness,  lie  passively 
crouched  at  her  feet.  The  inscription 
is  simple  :— 

'*Cy  git  noble  Demobelle  Agn^ 
Seurelle  en  son  vivant  Dame  de  Beaute 
de  Roqueserein,  d'Essoudun,  et  de 
Yemon-sur.Seine,plteuse  en  vers  toutes 
gens,  et  qui  largement  donnoit  de 
ses  biens  aux  eglises  et  aux  j^auvres ; 
laquelle  trepassa  le  9**"  jour  de 
Fevrier,  I'an  de  grace  1449.  Priez 
Dieu  pour  Tame  d'elle.     Amen." 

It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  speak  of 
the  virtuous  mistress  of  Charles  the 
Seventh ;  and  posterity — even  allowing 
for  the  frailties  and  errors  of  fallible 
human  nature — might  still  pronounce 
an  unfavourable  verdict  on  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Agn^s  Sorel, 
were  it  not  for  the  negative  evidence 
given  in  her  favour  by  the  contrast 
which  is  apparent  in  the  actions  of 
Charles  during  the  twenty  years  in 
which  her  influence  was  paramount ; 
and  his  conduct  after  her  death.  Then, 
as  in  his  early  youth,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  sensual  indulgences.  No 
longer  ooncedinz  to  his  amiable  Queen 
that  respect  and  consideration  she  so 
well  merited,  he  treated  her  with 
harsh  and  cruel  neglect.  He  became 
unmindful  of  his  fnends,  and  ungrate- 
fully dismissed  them  at  the  suit  of 
newer  and  unworthy  favorites. 

Jacques  Cceur,  to  whom  he  owed 
so  mucn,  was  the  first  who  fell  under 
his  displeasure,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  his  indifference,  and  he  basely  left 
him  to  Ml  a  prey  to  his  personal  ene- 
mies. The  great  money-changer  of 
Bourges  had  amassed,  for  that  day, 
enormous  riches.  He  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful trader  in  the  Levant ;  his  argo- 
sies rode,  richly  laden  with  the  treasures 
of  the  East,  in  all  the  southern  harbours 
of  France.  In  his  commercial  esta- 
blishment he  had  three  hundred  factors 
leceiving  their  orders  from  him,  and 
devoted  to  his  interests.  His  seig- 
neurie  of  St.  Far?eau  enclosed  twenty- 
two  parishes.  His  house  at  Bourses 
still  remains  a  monument  of  his  rich 
and  elegant  taste  in  architecture.  The 
King  was  his  debtor  to  an  enormous 
amount.  When  Charles  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Normandy  in  1448, 
Jacques  Coeur  advanced  him  200,000 
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tjrowns  bf.gold,  and  entertained  four 
Brmies  at  his  own  expense.  '*I1  est 
aussi  riche  que  Jacques  Coeur,**  was  a 
pommon  proverb.  The  people  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  the  philosopher's 
■tone>  and  could  thus  transmute  the 
baser  metals  into  pure  ffold.  But  the 
secret  of  his  success  was  less  magical ; — 
may  We  not  trace  it  in  the  punning  de- 
vice which  yet  stands,  carved  in  bold 
relief,  on  his  house  at  Bourges — "  A 

VAILLANS     (Coeurs)     RTEN    IMPOSSIBLE.'* 

Truly  the  omnipotence  of  Will  is  great. 
He  who  steadily  resolves,  and  bends 
every  energy  to  obtain  the  prize,  what' 
ever  it  may  be,  which  he  proposes  to 
himself,  runs  but  little  chance  of  failure. 
Still,  when  success  has  been  attained, 
how  often  does  it  fail  to  give  the  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  which  its  possessor 
looked  for  ?  So  was  it  with  Jacques 
CoEur.  The  sunshine  of  his  prosperity 
brought  forth  the  adder. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
Chabannes,  one  of  the  enemies  whom 
his  riches  had  excited,  being  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  King,  obtained  his 
consent  to  a  "proct's"  against  the 
goldsmith  of  Bourges.  One  of  the 
abs^urd  chai'ges  brought  against  him 
wa?,  that  he  nad  poisoned  his  constant 
and  true  friend,  the  fair  and  gentle 
Lady  of  Beaute !  With  base  injustice, 
Charles  made  his  accuser  his  judorc. 
After  an  indecent  proceeding,  in  which 
every  form  of  justice  was  violated, 
Jacques  Coenr  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual banishment,  with  confiscation  of 
liis  goods,  in  addition  to  a  fine  of  400,000 
Crowns  to  the  royal  coffers.  The  per- 
secuted man  fled  to  Rome,  strij)ped  of 
the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  by 
the  unremitting  industry  of  years.  He 
found  the  pontiff,  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
about  to  dispatch  a  fleet  against  the 
Tinks,  and  solicited  the  command, 
which  was  readily  granted  him.  But 
before  his  voyage  was  completed  he 
fell  sick,  and  died  at  Ohio,  where  his 
mortal  remains  repose  in  a  church  of 
the  Cordeliers.  Popular  rumour  in 
France  long  refused  credence  to  the 
tidings  of  his  death.  In  the  belief  of 
many  he  lived  to  amass,  anew,  riches 
no  less  considerable  than  the  fortune 
he  had  been  stripped  of  in  France  with 
such  cruel  injustice. 

We  must  not  close   our  notice  of 

Agnes  Sorel  without  reverting  to  the 

fate  of  her  early  playmate,  Isabelle  of 

Lorraine.     She  died  long  before  her 

'friends-having  survived  her  sons,  who 


were  snatched  from  her  ere  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood.  Her 
daughters,  Yolande  and  Margaret, 
were  celebrated  for  their  charms,  as 
the  latter  afterwards  became  for  her 
sorrows  and  misfortunes.  Yolande 
was  betrothed  to  Ferry,  son  of  An- 
toine  de  Vandemont,  who  had  so  long 
contested  with  Rene  the  succession  to 
Lorraine:  and  part  of  the  disputed 
territory  was  settled  on  the  young 
couple.  Margaret,  when  scarcely  fif- 
teen, was  solicited  in  marriage  by 
Henry  the  Sixth  of  England ;  and  one 
of  the  last  occasions  on  which  Agn^s 
Sorel  appeared  in  public,  was  the  ce- 
remony of  the  espousals  at  Nanci. 
"  La  Belle  des  Belles  "  was,  as  usual, 
sumptuously  attired,  and  her  presence 
was  considered  to  give  great  eclat  to 
the  scene.  When  the  youthful  bride 
bade  adieu  to  her  native  land,  the  King 
tenderly  embraced  her:  **I  seem  to 
have  done  little  for  you,  ray  niece,"  he 
said,  addressing  her,  **  in  placing  you 
on  one  of  the  mightiest  thrones  in 
Europe,  for  it  is  not  worthy  of  pos- 
sessing you."  Poor  Margaret  could 
then  but  little  anticipate  the  destiny 
that  awaited  her ;  doomed  as  she  was 
to  return  to  France,  a  heart-broken 
widow,  a  childless  mother,  a  fallen 
and  dis-crowned  Queen — a  suppliant 
for  the  penurious  charity  of  others; 
her  beauty  gone,  her  hopes  blighted ; 
waiting  and  longing  until  her  weary 
pilgrimage  on  earth  should  be  accom- 
plished and  ended. 

The  last  hours  of  King  Charles  were 
scarcely  less  wretched.  He  survived 
his  once-loved  Agnes  eleven  years —a 
sufficient  time  to  prove  to  himself  and 
to  ol  hers,  how  utterly  he  was  unworthy 
of  her  devoted  and  faithful  love.  No 
constant  friend  stood  by  his  death-bed, 
or  received  his  last  sigh.  He  died 
from  starvation  I — fearing  to  partake 
of  food,  sustenance,  or  medicine,  lest 
poison  should  be  conveyed  in  them, 
llis  own  son  was  the  virtual  parricide 
who  thus  hastened  his  end,  and  whose 
emissaries  be  dieaded  in  all  those  that 
surrounded  him. 

On  the  accession  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  the  monks  of  Loches,  anx- 
ious to  propitiate  the  new  sovereign, 
who  had  shown  such  rancorous  hosti- 
lity to  Agnes  Sorel,  requested  his  per- 
mission to  remove  her  monument, 
which,  as  we  have  stated,  stood  in  the 
choir  of  their  cathedral ;  alleging  the 
scandal  which  It  caused  them  in  their 
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deTOtions.  **  I  respect  your  scruples,  ** 
replied  the  sneering  Louis,  "and  grant 
you  the  permission  you  desire.  Of 
course,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  re- 
instate in  my  coffers  the  large  sums  of 
money  with  which  Agn^s  Sorel  en- 
dowed ^ou,  and  which  it  would  be  a 
sin  against  your  tender  consciences 
any  longer  to  retain." 

The  character  of  Agn^s  Sorel  has 
since  met  with  a  justerappreciation.  In 
the  chapter-house  of  this  very  Cathe- 
dral of  Loches  is  pi^erved  a  manu- 
scripty  containing  one  thousand  sonnets 
or  poems  in  her  praise ;  most  of  them 


being  acrostics  on  her  name.  When 
Francis  the  First,  many  years  after- 
wards, gazed  at  the  portrait  of  the 
Lady  of  Beaute,  he  expressed  in  the 
following  lines,  which  he  wrote  under- 
neath it,  his  sense  of  the  services  she 
had  rendered  her  country,  and  her 
consequent  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
patriotic  Frenchmen  :— 

"  Gentille  Agn^s,  plus  d'honneur  tu  merites 
(La  cause  ^tantde  France  rocouvrer), 
Que-ce  que  pent,  dedans  un  cloitre  ouvrer 
Clause  nonab  oa  bien  d^ot  bermite." 

M.N. 


THE  OLD   BIAKS   BEQ0EST;   ▲  flTORT   OV   GOLD. 


Thbough  the  ornamental  grounds  of  a 
handsome  country  residence,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  a  large  town  in  Ire- 
land, a  man  of  about  fiity  years  of  age 
was  walking,  with  a  bent  head,  and 
the  impress  of  sorrow  on  his  face. 

♦*  Och,  yer  honour,  give  me  one  six- 
pence,  or  one  penny,  for  God's  sake," 
cried  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of 
a  fancy  paling  which  separated  the 
grounds  m  that  quarter  from  a  tho- 
roughfiure.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr. 
Lawson,  help  me  as  ye  helped  me  before. 
I  know  you've  the  heart  and  hand  to 
do  it." 

The  person  addressed  as  Mr.  Law- 
son  looked  up  and  saw  a  woman  whom 
he  knew  to  be  in  most  destitute  cir- 
cumstances, burdened  with  a  large  and 
sickly  family,  whom  she  had  struggled 
to  support  until  her  own  health  was 
ruined. 

^^'I  have  no  money — ^not  one  far- 
thing," answered  John  Lawson. 

*' jS[o  mone^l"  reiterated  the  wo- 
man, in  surprise ;  "  isn't  it  all  yours, 
then? — isn't  this  ffarden yours,  and  that 
house,  and  all  the  grand  things  that 
are  in  it  yours? — ay,  and  grand  things 
they  are — them  pictures,  and  tliem 
bright  shinin'  things  in  that  drawing- 
room  of  yours  j  and  sure  you  deserve 
them  weU,  and  may  God  preserve  tliem 
long  to  you,  for  riches  hasn't  hardened 
your  heart,  though  there's  muuy  a  one. 


and  heaven  knows  the  gold  turns  their 
feelin's  to  iron." 

"It  all  belongs  to  my  son,  Henry 
Lawson,  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  their 
children — it  is  all  theirs;"  he  sijghed 
heavily,  and,  deep  emotion  was  visible 
in  every  lineament  of  his  thin  and 
wrinkled  face. 

The  poor  woman  raised  her  blood- 
shot eyes  to  his  face,  as  if  she  was 
Euzzled  by  his  words.  She  saw  that 
e  was  suiSerin^,  and  with  intuitive 
delicacy  she  desisted  fix>m  pressing  her 
wants,  though  her  need  was  great. 

"  Well,  well,  yer  honor,  many's  the 
good  penny  ye  have  given  me  and  the 
childer,  and  maybe  the  next  time  I  see 
you  you'll  have  more  change." 

She  was  turning  sadly  away,  when 
John  lawson  requested  her  to  remain, 
and  he  made  inquiries  into  the  state  of 
her  family ;  the  report  he  heard  seemed 
to  touch  him  even  to  the  focgetfulness 
of  his  own  sorrows ;  he  bade  her  stop 
for  a  few  moments  and  he  would  give 
her  some  relief. 

He  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
house  and  proceeded  to  the  drawing, 
room.  It  was  a  large  and  airy  apart- 
ment, and  furnished  with  evident  pro- 
fusion ;  the  sunliglit  of  the  bright  sum- 
mer-day, admitted  pai'tially  through 
the  amply-draperied  windows,  lit  up  a 
variety  of  suaiiliiig  gilding  in  picture- 
framco,  and  vases,  and  mirrors,  and 
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cornices;  but  John  I^wson  looked 
round  on  the  gay  scene  with  a  kind  of 
shudder;  he  had  neither  gold,  silver, 
nor  even  copper  in  his  pocket,  or  in 
his  possession. 

He  advanced  to  a  lady  who  reclined 
on  a  rose-coloured  sofa,  with  a  fashion- 
able novel  in  her  hand,  and  after  some 
slight  hesitation  he  addressed  her,  and 
stating  the  name  and  wants  of  the  poor 
woman  who  had  begged  for  aid,  he  re- 
quested some  money. 

As  he  said  the  words  "  some  money,*' 
his  lips  quivered,  and  a  tremor  ran 
through  his  whole  fran^e,  for  his 
thoughts  were  vividly  picturing  a  re- 
cently departed  period,  when  he  was 
under  no  necessity  of  asking  money 
from  any  individual. 

"  Bless  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Lawson  !" 
cried  the  lady,  starting^  up  from  her 
recumbent  position,  **  did  I  not  give 
you  a  whole  handful  of  shillings  only 
the  day  before  yesterday ;  and  if  you 
wasted  it  all  on  poor  people  since,  what 
am  1  to  do?  Why,  indeed,  we  con- 
tribute so  much  to  charitable  subscrip- 
tions, both  Mr.  Lawson  and  I,  you 
might  be  content  to  give  a  little  less 
to  common  beggars.*' 

Mrs.  Lawson  spoke  with  a  smile  on 
her  lips,  and  with  a  soft  caressing 
Toicc,  but  a  hard  and  selfish  nature 
shone  palpably  from  her  blue  eyes. 
She  was  a  young  woman,  and  had  the 
repute  of  beauty,  which  a  clear  pink- 
and-white  complexion,  and  tolerable 
features,  with  luxuriant  light  hair,  ge- 
nerally gains  from  a  portion  of  the 
world.  She  was  dressed  for  the  re- 
ception of  morning  visitors  whom  she 
expected,  and  she  Was  enveloped  in 
expensive  satin  and  blond,  and  jewel- 
lery in  large  proportions. 

John  Lawson  seemed  to  feel  every 
word  she  had  uttered  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  but  he  made  a  strong  effort 
to  restrain  the  passion  which  was  rising 
to  his  lips. 

"Augusta,  my  daughter,  you  are 
the  wife  of  my  only  and  most  beloved 
child — I  wish  to  love  you — I  wish  to 
live  in  peace  with  you,  and  all — give 
nie  some  money  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  unfortunate  woman  to  whom  I  have 
promised  relief,  and  who  is  waiting 
without.  I  ask  not  for  myself,  but  for 
the  poor  and  suffering — ^give  me  a  tri- 
fie  of  money,  I  say." 

<<  Indeed,  Mr.  Lawson,  a  bank  would 
not  support  your  demands  for  the  poor 
people ;  that  woman  for  whom  you  are 


begging  has  l)ecn  relieved  twenty  times 
by  us.    I  have  no  money  just  now." 

She  threw  herself  back  on  the  sofa 
and  resumed  her  novel;  but  anger, 
darting  from  her  eyes,  contrasted  with 
the  trained  smile  which  still  remained 
on  her  lips. 

A  dark  shade  of  passion  and  scorn 
came  over  John  Lawson's  face,  but  he 
strove  to  suppress  it,  and  his  voice 
was  calm  when  he  spoke. 

•*  Some  time  before  my  son  married 
you,  I  gave  up  all  my  business  to  him 
— I  came  to  live  here  amongst  trees 
and  flowers — I  gave  up  all  the  lucrative 
business  I  had  carried  on  to  my  son, 
partly  because  my  health  was  failing, 
and  I  longed  to  live  with  nature,  away 
from  the  scenes  of  traffic ;  but  more 
especially,  because  I  loved  my  son  with 
no  common  love,  and  I  trusted  to  him 
as  to  a  second  self.     I  was  not  disap- 

Eointed — we  had  one  purse  and  one 
eart  before  he  married  you  ;  he  never 
(questioned  me  concerning  what  I  spent 
in  charit}* — he  never  asked  to  limit  in 
any  way  my  expenditure — ^he  loved 
you,  and  I  made  no  conditions  con« 
ceming  what  amount  of  income  I  was 
to  receive,  but  still  1  led  him  in  entire 
possession  of  my  business  when  he 
married  you.  1  trusted  to  your  fair, 
young  face,  that  you  would  not  contro- 
vert my  wishes — that  you  would  join 
me  in  my  schemes  of  cnarity." 

"And  have  I  not?"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Lawson,  in  a  sharp  voice,  though 
the  habitual  smile  still  graced  her  Ups; 
do  I  not  subscribe  to,  I  don*t  know 
how  many,  charitable  institutions? 
Charity,  indeed — ^there's  enough  spent 
in  charity  by  myself  and  my  husband. 
But  I  wish  to  stop  extravagance — it  is 
only  extravagance  to  spend  so  much 
on  charity  as  you  would  do  if  you 
could ;  therefore,  you  shall  not  liave 
any  money  just  now." 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  one  of  those 
women  who  can  cheerfully  expend  a 
most  lavish  sum  on  a  ball,  a  dress,  or 
any  other  method  by  whidi  rank  and 
luxury  dissipate  theur  abundance,  bat 
who  are  very  economical,  and  talk 
much  of  extravagance  when  money  is 
demanded  for  purposes  not  connected 
with  display  and  style. 

"  Augusta  Lawson,  listen  to  me"— 
his  voice  was  quivering  with  passion-^ 
**my  own  wants  are  very  few;  in 
food,  in  clothe^  in  all  points  my  ex- 
penditure is  trifling.  I  am  not  extra- 
vagant  in-  my  demands  for  the  poor, 
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either.  AU  I  bave  expended  in  cha* 
rity  during  the  few  jears  since  you 
came  het^  is  bnt  an  insignificant 
tmoont  as  contrasted  with  the  income 
whidi  I  freely  gave  np  to  my  son  and 
yoa ;  therefore,  some  money  for  the 
poor  woman  who  is  waitings  I  shall  now 
Dare ;  give  me  some  shillinffs,  for  Grod's 
sake,  and  let  me  so."  lie  advanced 
doser  to  her,  and  held  ont  his  hand. 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Mrs.  Lawson; 
"I  am  mistress,  here — ^I  am  deter- 
mined to  stop  extrayagance.  Yon  give 
too  much  to  common  beggars ;  i  am 
determined  to  stop  it— ^o  not  ask  me 
any  fnrther." 

A  kind  of  oonvnlsion  passed  oyer 
John  Lawson's  thin  face;^  but  he 
pressed  his  hand  closely  on  his  breast, 
and  was  silent  for  some  moments. 

*'I  was  once  rich,  I  believe.  Yes — ^it 
is  not  a  dream,"  he  said,  in  a  slow,  self- 
communing  voice.  ''  Crold  and  silver, 
once  ye  were  plenty  with  me;  my 
hands-— my  pockets  were  filled — 
guineas,  crowns,  shillings — now  I  have 
not  one  penny  to  five  to  that  starving, 
dying  woman,  whose  face  of  misery 
might  soften  Uie  very  stones  she  looks 
on — not  one  penny." 

<' Augusta,"  he  said,  turning  sud- 
denly towards  her,  aiVer  a  second 
pause  of  sflence,  **  give  me  only  one 
shilling,  and  I  shall  not  think  of  the 
bitter  words  you  have  just  said  ?" 

"No;  not  one  shilling,"  answered 
Mrs.  Lawson,  turning  over  a  leaf  of 
her  novel. 

*'One  sixpence,  then— one  small, 
poor  sixpence.  You  do  not  know  how 
even  a  sixpence  can  eladden  the  black 
heart  of  poverty,  when  starvation  is 
come.  One  sixpence,  I  say—let  me 
have  it  quickly." 

"Not  one  farthing  I  sliall  give  you. 
I  do  beg  you  will  trouble  me  no  fur- 
ther." 

Mrs.  Lawson  turned  her  back  par- 
tially to  him,  and  fixed  all  her  atten- 
tion on  the  novel. 

"Woman!  I  have  cringed  and 
begged ;  I  would  not  so  bes  for  my- 
seu,  firom  yon — no ;  I  would  lie  down 
and  die  of  want  before  I  would,  on 
my  own  account,  request  of  you — of 
your  hard  heart-— one  bit  of  bread. 
All  the  finery  that  surrounds  you  is 
mine — it  was  purchased  with  my 
money,  though  now  you  call  it  yours ; 
and,  usurping  the  authority  of  both 
master  aiMl  mistress  here,  you — in 
what  you  pleate  to  call  your  economi- 


cal management — dole  out  shillings  to 
me  when  the  humour  seizes  you,  or 
refuse  me,  as  now,  when  it  pleases 
you.  But,  woman,  listen  to  me.  I 
shall  never  request  you  for  one  far- 
thing  of  money  again.  No  necessity 
of  others  shall  make  me  do  it.  You 
shall  never  again  refuse  me,  for  I  shall 
never  give  you  the  opportunity." 

He  turned  hastily  from  the  room, 
with  a  face  on  which  the  deep  emotion 
of  an  aroused  spirit  was  depicted 
strongly. 

In  the  lobby  he  met  his  son,  Hennr 
Lawson.  The  young  man  paused, 
something  struck  by  the  excited  ap* 
pearance  of  his  father. 

"  Henry,"  said  the  father,  abruptly^ 
"  I  want  some  money ;  there  is  a  poor 
woman  whom  I  wish  to  relieve— will 
you  ffive  me  some  money  for  her  ?" 

"Willingly,  my  dear  father;  but 
have  you  auced  Augusta.  You  know 
I  have  given  her  Uie  management  of 
the  money-matters  of  the  establish* 
ment,  she  is  so  very  clever  and  econo- 
micaL" 

"  She  has  neither  charity,  nor  pity, 
nor  kindness ;  she  saves  from  me — she 
saves  from  the  starving  poor — she 
saves,  that  she  may  waste  larce  sums 
on  parties  and  dresses.  I  shall  never 
more  ask  her  for  money — ^ve  me  a 
few  shillings.  My  God !  the  father 
beffs  of  the  son  for  what  was  his  own 
— for  what  he  toiled  all  his  youth— 
for  what  he  gave  up  out  of  trusting 
love  to  that  son.  Henry,  my  son,  lam 
sick  of  asking  and  begging — apr,  sick 
— sick;  but  give  me  some  shillings^ 
now." 

"You  asked  Augusta,  then,"  said 
Hemy,  drawing  out  his  purse,  and 
glancmg  with  some  apprehension  to 
the  drawing-room  door. 

"  Henry,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawson,  i^ 
pearing  at  that  instant  with  a  face 
inflamed  with  anger — "Henry,  I 
would  not  give  your  father  any  money 
to-da^,  because  he  is  so  very  extrava- 
gant m  giving  it  all  away." 

Henry  was  in  the  act  of  opening 
hb  purse ;  he  glanced  apprehensively 
to  Mrs.  Lawson ;  hb  face  had  a  mild 
and  passive  expression,  which  was  a 
true  wdex  of  his  .yielding  and  easily* 
governed  nature.  His  features  were 
small,  delicate,  and  almost  effemi^ 
nately  handsome;  and  in  every  linea- 
ment a  want  of  dedsion  and  lorce  of 
character  was  visible. 

**  Henry,  give  me  some  shiHings,  I 
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flay.^1  Am  your  father — I  have  a  just 
right/' 

**Yes,  yes,  lurely/'said  Henry,  mak- 
ing a  movement  to  open  his  pmnse. 

■  **  Henry,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give 
him  money  to  waste  in  charity,  as  he 
calls  it." 

Mrs.  Lawson  gave  her  husband  an 
emphatic,  but,  at  the  same  time,  cun- 
aingly  caressing  and  smiling  look. 

*'  Henry,  I  am  your  father — give  me 
the  money  I  want." 

"  Augusta,  my  love,  you  know  it  was 
all  his,"  said  Henrv,  gomg  dose  to  her, 
and  speaking  in  a  kind  of  whisper. 

-  *'  My  dearest  Henry,  were  it  for  any 
other  purpose  but  for  throwing  away, 
I  would  not  refuse.  I  am  your  father's 
best  friend*  and  your  best  friend,  in 
wishing  to  restrain  all  extravagence." 

''  My  dear  father,  she  wishes  to  be 
Economical,  you  know." 

He  dangled  the  purse,  undecidedly, 
m  his  fingers." 

•  "  Will  you  give  me  the  money  at 
once,  and  let  me  go?"  cried  John  Law- 
son,  elevating  his  voice. 

,   «*  My  dear  August*,  it  is  better." 

-  "  Henry,  do  not,  I  beg  of  you." 

•  **  Henry,  my  son,  will  you  let  me 
have  the  money  ?" 

**  Indeed,  Augusta — " 
.   *' Henry  r 

Mrs.  Lawson  articulated  but  the 
one  word ;  there  was  enough  of  energy 
and  determination  in  it  to  make  her 
husband  close  the  purse  he  had  almost 
opened* 

**  I  ask  you  only  this  once  more — ^give 
me  the  few  shillings  ?" 

John  Lawson  bent  forward  in  an  eager 
manner;  a  feverish  fed  kindled  on  his 
sallow  cheeks;  his  eyes  were  widely 
dilated,  and  his  lips  compressecL 
There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

-  •*  You  will  not  give  it  me  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  voice  deep-toned  and  singularly 
calm,  as  contrasted  with  his  convulsed 
face. 

.  Henry  dangled  the  purse  again  in 
his  hand,  and  looked  uneasily  and 
^resolutely  towards  his  wife. 

**  No,  he  will  not  give  it— you  will 
get  no  money  to  squander  on  poor 
people  this  day,"  Mrs.  Lawson  said^ 
m  a  very  sharp  and  decided  voice. 

■  John  Lawson  did  not  say  another 
word  ;  he  turned  away  and  slowly  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  walked  out  of 
the  house. 

He  did  not  retm*n  that  evening.  He 
had  been  seen  on  the  road  leading  to 


the  house  of  a  relative  who  was  in 
rather  poor  circumstances.  Henry 
felt  rather  annoyed  at  his  father's  ab- 
sence :  he  had  no  depth  in  his  affection, 
but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  him 
and  hear  his  voice  every  day,  and 
therefore  he  missed  him,  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  they 
would  soon  meet  again,  as  it  never 
entered  his  imagination  tiiat  his  &ther 
had  quitted  the  nouse  for  a  lengthened 
period.  Mrs.  Lawson  felicitated  her- 
self on  the  event,  and  hoped  that  the 
old  man  would  remain  for  some  time 
with  his  relative. 

The  following  day  a  letter  was 
handed  to  Henry ;  it  was  from  his 
father,  and  was  as  follows : — 

**  To  MY  Son  Henrt — I  have  at  last 
come  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  your 
house,  whidi  I  can  no  longer  call  mine, 
in  even  the  least  degree.  For  weeks-^ 
for  months—ever  since  you  married—* 
ever  since  your  wife  took  upon  herself 
what  she  calls  the  management  of  your 
house  and  purse,  I  have  felt  bound 
down  under  the  weight  of  an  oppres- 
sive  bondage.  I  could  not  go  and 
take  a  pound  or  a  shilling  from  our 
common  stock,  as  I  used  to  do  before 
you  married,  when  you  and  I  lived  in 
one  mind,  and  when  I  believed  that 
tiie  very  spirit  of  your  departed,  your 
angel  mother,  dwelt  in  you,  as  you  had, 
and  have  still,  her  very  face  and  form. 
No,  no,  we  had  no  common  stock  when 
you  married.  She  put  me  on  an 
allowance — ay,  an  allowance.  You 
lived,  and  saw  me  receiving  an  allow- 
ance; you  whom  I  loved  with  an  idol- 
atry which  God  has  now  punished; 
you  to  whom  I  freely  gave  up  my 
business — my  money-making  business. 
I  gave  it  you — I  gave  all  to  you — I 
would  have  given  my  very  life  and  soul 
to  you,  because  I  thought  that  with 
your  mother's  own  face  you  had  her 
noble  and  generous  nature.  You 
were  kind  before  you  married;  but 
that  marriage  has  proved  your  weak- 
ness and  want  of  natural  affection. 
Yes,  you  stood  at  my  side  yesterday ; 
you  looked  on  my  face — I,  the  father 
who  loved  you  beyond  all  bounds  of 
fatherly  love — you  stood  and  heard 
me  beg  for  a  few  shillings ;  you  heard 
me  supplicate  earnestly  and  humbly* 
and  you  would  not  give,  because  your 
wife  was  not  willing.  Henry,  I  could 
ibrce  you  to  give  me  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  your  business ;  but  keep  it-— 
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keep  it  aU.  't'ou  would  not  voluntarily 

fiye  me  some  sbillingSi  and  I  shall  not 
emand  what  right  and  justice  would 
give  me.     Keep  all,  every  farthing. 

"  It  was  for  charity  I  asked  the  few 
shillings;  you  know  it.  You  know 
fjTom  whom  I  imbibed  whatever  I  pos- 
sess of  the  blessed  spirit  of  charity.  I 
was  as  hard  and  unpitying  as  even  your 
wife  before  your  mother  taught  me  to 
feel  and  relieve  the  demands  of  poverty. 
Yes,  and  she  taught  you ;  you  cannot 
forget  it.  She  taught  you  to  give  foe ' 
to  the  starving,  in  your  earliest  days. 
She  strove  to  impress  your  infant  mind 
with  the  very  soul  of  charity ;  and 
yesterday  she  looked  down  from  the 
heaven  of  the  holy  departed,  and  saw 
you  refusing  me,  your  father,  a  few 
Bhillings  to  bestow  on  charity. 

**  Henry,  I  can  live  with  you  and  your 
wife  no  more.  I  should  grow  avari- 
cious in  my  old  age,  were  I  to  remain 
with  you.  I  shomd  long  for  money  to 
call  my  own.  Those  doled  out  shil- 
lings which  I  received  wakened  within 
me  feeling  of  a  dark  nature — covetous- 
ness,  and  envy,  and  discontent — which 
must  have  shadowed  the  happiness  of 
your  mother  in  heaven  to  look  down 
upon.  I  must  go  and  seek  out  an  in- 
dependent living  for  myself,  even  yet, 
though  I  am  Mky-two.  Though  my 
energies  for  struggling  with  the  world 
died,  I  thought,  when  your  mother 
died,  and,  leaving  my  ai^tive  business 
to  you,  I  retired  to  live  in  the  country, 
I  must  go  forth  again,as  if  Iwereyouns, 
to  seek  for  the  means  of  existence,  for 
I  feel  1  was  not  made  to  be  a  beggar— 
a  creature  hanging  on  the  bounty  of 
others ;  no,  no,  the  merciful  God  wUl 
give  me  strength  yet  to  provide  for 
myself,  though  I  am  old,  and  broken 
down  in  mind  and  body.  Farewell ; 
you  who  were  once  my  beloved  son, 
may  Grod  soften  and  amend  your 
hefiurt." 

When  Henry  perused  this  letter,  he 
would  immeaiately  have  gone  in 
search  of  his  father,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  return  home  ;  but  Mrs.  Lawson 
was  at  his  side,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  allow  his  father  to  act 
as  he  pleased,  and  remain  away  as  long 
as  he  wished. 

Ten  years  rolled  over  our  world, 
sinking  millions  beneath  the  black 
waves  of  adverse  fortune  and  fate,  and 
raising  the  small  number  who>  of  the 


innumerable  aspirants  for  earthly  good, 
usually  succeed.  Henry  Lawson  was 
one  of  those  whom  time  had  lowered 
in  fortune.  His  business  speculations 
had,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been 
rather  unsuccessful,  whilst  Mrs.  Law- 
son's  expensive  habits  increased  every 
day.  At  length  affairs  came  to  such 
a  crisis,  that  retrenchment  or  failure 
was  inevitable.  Henry  had  enough 
of  wisdom  and  spirit  to  insist  on 
the  first  alternative,  and  Mrs.  Law- 
son  was  compelled  by  the  pressure  of 
vrcumstances  to  yield  in  a  certain 

gree ;  the  country-house,  therefore, 
was  let,  Mrs.  Lawson  assigning  as  a 
reason,  that  she  had  lost  all  relish  for 
the  country  after  the  death  of  her 
dear  children,  both  of  whom  had  died, 
leaving  the  parents  childless. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  close  sultry 
day  in  July,  and  Mrs.  Jjawson  was 
seated  in  her  drawing-room.  She  was 
dressed  carefully  and  expensively  as  of 
old,  but  she  had  been  dunned  and 
threatened  at  least  half-a-do2en  times 
for  the  price  of  the  satin  dress  she 
wore,  iter  face  was  thin  and  pale,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  much  care  on  her 
countenance;  her  eyes  were  restless 
and  sunken,  and  discontent  spoke  in 
their  glances  as  she  looked  on  the 
chairs,  sofas,  and  window-draperies, 
which  had  once  been  bright-coloured, 
but  were  now  much  faded.  She  had  just 
come  to  the  resolution  of  having  new 
covers  and  hangings,  though  their 
mercer's  and  upholsterer's  buls  were 
long  unsettled,  when  a  visitor  was 
shewn  into  the  room.  It  was  Mrs. 
Thompson,  the  wife  of  a  very  prosper, 
ous  and  wealthy  shopkeeper. 

Mrs.  Lawson*s  thin  Dps  wreathed 
themselves  into  bright  smiles  of  wel- 
come, whilst  the  foul  demon  of  envy 
took  possession  of  her  soul.  Mrs. 
Thompson's  dress  was  of  the  most 
costly  French  satin,  whilst  her's  was 
merely  British  manufacture.  They 
had  been  old  school  companions  and 
rivals  in  their  girlish  days.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  married  life  of 
each,  Mrs.  Lawson  had  outshone  Mrs, 
Thompson  in  every  respect;  but  now 
the  eclipsed  star  beamed  brightly  and 
scornfully  beside  the  clouds  which  had 
rolled  over  her  rival.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son was,  in  face  and  figure,  in  dress 
and  speech,  the  very  impersonation  of 
vulgar  and  ostentatious  wealth. 

*♦  My  goodness,  it's  so  hot !"  she  said, 
loosening  the  fastening  of  her  bonnet 
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the  delicate  French  blond  and  white 
satin  and  plume,  of  which  that  fabric 
was  composed,  contrasting  rather  pain- 
folly  at  the  same  time  witn  her  flushed 
mahogany-coloured  complexion,  and 
ungracefully-formed  features.  "  Bless 
me,  I*m  so  glad  we'll  get  oflf  to  our 
country-house  to-morrow.  It's  so  very 
delightful,  Mrs.  Lawson,  to  have  a 
country  residence  to  go  to.  Goodness 
me  what  a  close  room,  and  such  a  hot 
dusty  street.  It  does  just  look  so  queer 
to  me  after  Fitzherbert-square." 

To  this  Mrs.  Lawson  made  a  re- 
sponse as  composed  as  she  could ;  she 
would  have  retorted  bitteriy  and  vio- 
lently, but  her  husband  had  a  connex- 
ion with  the  Thompson  establishment, 
and  for  strong  reasons  she  considered 
it  prudent  to  refrain  from  quarrelling 
with  Mrs.  Thompson.  She  therefore 
spoke  but  ver}'  little,  and  Mrs.  Thomp. 
son  was  left  at  liber^to  give  a  length- 
ened detail  of  Mr.  Thompson's  great 
wealth  and  her  own  great  profusion. 
She  began  first  with  herself,  and  fur- 
nished an  exact  detail  of  all  the  fine 
things  she  had  purchased  in  the  last 
month,  down  to  the  latest  box  of  pins. 
Next,  her  babies  occupied  her  for  half 
an  hour — the  quantity  of  chicken  they 
consumed,  ana  the  number  of  frocks 
they  soiled  per  diem  were  minutely 
chronicled.  Tnen  her  house  came  under 
consideration :  she  depicted  the  bright 
glory  of  the  new  ponceau  furniture,  as 
contrasted  with  shocking  old  faded 
thtngs^and  she  glanced  significantly 
towards  Mrs.  Lawson's  sofas  and 
chairs.  Kext  she  made  a  discursive 
detour  to  the  culinarv  department,  and 
gave  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
stones  of  lump  sugar  she  was  getting 
boiled  in  preserves,  and  of  the  days  of 
the  week  in  which  they  had  puddmgs, 
and  the  days  they  had  pies  at  dinner. 

"  But,  Mrs.  Lawson  dear,  have  you 
seen  old  Mr.  Lawson  since  he  came 
home  ?"  she  said,  when  she  was  rising 
to  depart ;  "  but  I  suppose  you  havn't, 
for  they  say  he  won^t  have  anything  to 
do  with  his  relations  now— he  won't 
come  near  you  I  have  heard.  They  say 
he  has  brought  such  a  lot  of  money 
with  him  from  South  America.'* 

At  this  intelligence  every  feature 
of  Mrs.  Lawson's  face  brightened  with 
powerful  interest.  She  inquired  where 
Mr.  Lawson  stopped,  and  was  informed 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  best  hotel 
in  the  town  about  three  days  previously, 
and  that  every  one  talked  of  the  large 


fortune  he  had  made  abroad,  as  be 
seemed  to  make  no  secret  of  the  fact. 

A  burning  eagerness  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  that  money  entered  Mrs. 
Lawson's  soul,  and  she  thought  every 
second  of  time  drawn  out  to  the  pain- 
ful duration  of  a  long  hour,  whibt 
Mrs.  Thompson  slowly  moved  her  am- 
ple skirts  of  satin  across  the  drawing- 
room,  and  took  her  departure.  Mrs. 
J^awson  despatched  a  messenger  im- 
mediately for  her  husband. 

Henry  Lawson  came  in,  and  listened 
with  surprise  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
father's  return.  He  was  taking  up  his 
hat  to  proceed  to  the  hotel  in  quest  of 
him,  when  a  carriage  drove  to  the  door. 
Mrs.  Lawson's  heart  palpitated  with 
eagerness— if  it  should  oe  her  hus- 
band's father  in  his  own  carriage- 
how  delightful ! — that  horrible  Mrs. 
Thompson  had  not  a  carriage  of  her 
own  yet,  though  she  was  always  talk- 
ing of  it.  They,  Mrs.  Lawson  and  her 
husband,  had  just  been  about  setting 
up  a  carriage  when  business  failed  with 
them.  She  ran  briskly  down  the  stairs 
—for  long  years  she  had  not  flown  with 
such  alertness — ^rapid  visions  of  gold, 
of  splendour,  and  triumph  seemed  to 
bear  her  along,  as  if  she  had  not  been 
a  being  of  earth. 

She  was  not  disappointed,  for  there, 
at  the  open  door,  stood  John  Lawson. 
He  was  enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  fur, 
the  costliness  of  which  told  Mrs.  Law- 
sou  that  it  was  the  purchase  of  wealth ; 
a  servant  in  plain  livery  supported 
him,  for  he  seemed  a  complete  mvalid. 
^  Mrs.  Lawson  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  embraced  him  with  a 
warmth  and  eagerness  which  brought 
a  cold  and  bitter  smile  over  the  white, 
thin  lips  of  John  Lawson.  He  replied 
briefly  to  the  welcomings  he  received. 
He  threw  aside  his  cloak,  and  exhibited 
the  figure  of  an  exceedingly  emaciated 
and  tceble  old  man,  who  had  all  the 
appearance  of  ninety  years,  though  he 
was  little  more  than  sixty;  his  face 
was  worn  and  fleshless  to  a  painful 
degree ;  his  hair  was  of  the  whitest 
sh^e  of  great  age,  but  his  eyes  had 
grown  much  more  serene  in  their  ex- 
pression than  in  his  earlier  days,  not- 
withstanding a  cast  of  sufi'ering  which 
his  whole  countenance  exhibit^.  He 
was  plainly,  but  most  carefully  and  re- 
spectably dressed ;  a  diamond  ring  of 
great  value  was  on  one  of  his  fingers ; 
the  lustre  of  the  diamonds  caught  Mrs. 
Lawson's  glance  on  her  first  inspection 
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of  his  person,  and  her  heart  danced 
with  rapture — Mrs.  Thompson  had  no 
BQch  ring,  with  all  her  boasting  of  all 
her  finery. 

'*  I  have  come  to  see  my  child  be- 
fore I  die,"  said  the  old  man,  gazing 
on  his  son  with  earnest  eyes ;  "  }  ou 
broke  the  tics  of  nature  between  us  on 
your  part,  when,  ten  years  ago,  you 
refused  your  father  a  few  shillings  from 
your  abundance,  but " 

He  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Law- 
son,  who  uttered  many  Toluble  pro- 
testations of  her  deep  grief  at  her 
having,  even  thousli  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  revised  uie  money  her  dear 
father  had  solicited  before  ho  left  them. 
She  vowed  that  she  had  neither  ate, 
nor  slept,  nor  even  dressed  herself  for 
weeks  after  his  departure ;  and  that, 
sleeping  or  waking,  she  was  perpetually 
wishing  she  had  given  him  the  money, 
even  though  she  had  known  that  be 
was  going  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  or 
lose  it  in  any  way.  Her  poor,  dear  fa- 
ther— oh,  she  wept  so  after  she  heard 
that  he  had  left  the  country.  To  be 
sure  Henry  could  tell  how,  for  two  or 
three  nights,  her  pillowwas  soaked  with 
tears. 

A  cold,  bitter  smile  again  flitted 
across  the  old  man's  lips ;  he  made  no 
response  to  her  words,  but  in  the  one 
look  which  his  hollow  ejes  cast  on  her, 
he  seemed  to  read  the  falsehood  of  her 
assertions. 

"I  was  going  to  add,"  he  said, 
"  that  though  you  forgot  you  were  my 
son,  and  refused  to  act  as  my  son, 
when  you  withheld  the  paltry  sum  for 
which  I  begged,  yet  I  could  not  refrain 
from  coming  once  more  to  look  on  my 
child's  face — to  look  on  the  face  of  my 
departed  wife  in  your*8 — for  I  know 
that  a  very  brief  period  must  finish  my 
life  now.  I  should  not  have  come  here, 
I  feel — I  know  it  is  the  weakness  of 
my  nature — I  should  have  died  amongst 
strangers,  for  the  strangers  of  other 
countries,  the  people  of  a  different 
hue,  and  a  different  language,  I  have 
found  kind  and  pitiful,  compared  with 
those  of  my  own  house. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so — don't  say  so— 
you  are  our  own  beloved  father ;  ah, 
my  heart  clings  to  every  feature  of 
your  poor,  dear,  old  face;  there  are 
the  eyes  and  all  that  I  used  to  talk  to 
Henry  so  much  about.  Don't  talk  of 
strangers — I  shall  nurse  you  and  attend 
to  you  night  and  day." 

She  made  A  movement.,   as  if  she 


would  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck 
again,  but  the  old  man  drew  back. 

•*  Woman !  your  hjrpocritical  words 
show  me  that  your  pitiless  heart  is  still 
unchanged — ^that  it  has  grown  even 
worse.  You  forced  me  out  to  the 
world  in  my  old  age,  when  I  should 
have  had  no  thoughts  except  of  God 
and  the  world  to  come ;  jrou  forced  me 
to  think  of  money-makmg,  when  my 
hair  was  grey  and  my  blood  cold  witn 
years.  Yes,  f  had  to  draw  my  thoughts 
from  the  future  existence,  and  to 
waste  them  on  the  miserable  toils  of 
trafiic,  in  onler  to  make  money;  for 
it  was  better  to  do  this  than  to  drag 
out  my  life  a  pensioner  on  your  boun- 
ty,  receiving  shillings  and  pence  which 
you  gave  me  as  if  it  had  been  your 
heart's  blood,  though  I  only  asked  my 
own.  Woman  !  the  black  slavery  of 
my  dependence  on  you  was  frightful ; 
but  now  I  can  look  you  thanklessly^  in 
the  face,  for  I  have  the  means  of  living 
without  you.  I  spent  sick  and  sleep, 
less  days  and  nights,  but  I  gained  an 
independence ;  the  merciful  God  bless- 
ed tnc  efforts  of  the  old  man,  who 
strove  to  gain  his  livelihood-^es,  I 
am  independent  of  you  both.  I  came 
to  see  my  son  before  I  die— that  is  all 
I  wJht." 

Mrs.  Lawson  attempted  a  further 
justification  of  herself,  but  the  words 
died  on  her  lips.  The  stern  looks  of 
the  old  man  silenced  her. 

After  remaining  for  a  short  time,  he 
rose  to  take  his  departure ;  but,  at  the 
earnest  solicitationi  of  his  son,  he  con- 
sented to  remain  for  a  few  days,  only 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  for  his 
board  and  lodging.  To  this  Mrs.  Law. 
son  made  a  feint  of  resistance,  but 
agreed  in  the  end,  as  the  terms  offered 
by  the  old  man  were  very  advanta- 
geous. 

**I  shall  soon  have  a  lodging  for 
which  no  mortal  is  called  on  to  pay-^ 
the  great  mother-earth,"  said  the  old 
man,  *'  and  I  am  glad,  glad  to  escape  from 
this  money-governed  world.  Do  not 
smile  so  blandly  on  me,  both  of  you, 
and  attend  me  with  such  false  tender- 
ness. There,  take  it  away,"  he  said,  as 
Mrs.  Lawson  was  placing  her  most 
comfortable  footstool  under  his  feet; 
•*  there  was  no  attendance,  no  care, 
not  a  civil  action  or  kind  look  for  mo 
when  I  was  poor  John  Lawson,  the 
silly,  most  silly  old  man,  who  had 
given  up  all  to  his  son  and  his  son's 
wife,  for  the  love  of  them,  and  ex- 
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peoted,  like  a  fool  as  he  was,  to  live 
with  them  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
and  to  have  the  family  purse  open  to 
him  for  any  trifling  sums  he  wished  to 
take.  Go,  go  for  God's  sake ;  try  and 
look  bitterly  on  me  now,  as  you  did 
when  you  forced  me  out  of  your  house. 
I  detest  your  obsequious  attentions — I 
was  as  worthy  of  them  ten  years  ago, 
before  I  dragged  down  my  old  ace  to 
the  debasing  efforts  of  money-mi£ing. 
You  know  1  am  rich ;  you  would  wor- 
ship my  money  in  me  now.  Not  a  smil- 
ing look,  not  a  soft  word  you  bestow 
on  me,  but  is  for  my  riches,  not  for 
me.  Ay,  you  think  you  have  my 
wealth  in  your  grasp  ahready ;  you  know 
I  cannot  live  long.  Thank  God  that  my 
life  is  almost  ended,  and  I  hope  my 
death  will  be  a  benefit  to  you,  in  soft- 
ening your  hard  hearts.** 

Mrs.  Lawson  drew  some  hope  from 
his  last  words,  and  she  turned  away 
tor  head  to  hide  the  joy  which  shone 
on  her  face. 

In  a  few  days  the  old  man  became 
seriously  ill,  and  was  altogether  con- 
fined to  his  room.  As  deaUi  evidently 
approached,  his  mind  became  serene 
and  calm,  and  he  received  the  atten- 
tions  which  Mrs.  Lawson  and  his  son 
lavished  on  him  with  a  silent  compo- 
sure, which  led  them  to  hope  that 
he  had  completely  forgotten  their  pre* 
\'ious  conduct  to  him. 

The  night  on  which  he  died,  he 
turned  to  his  son,  and  said  a  few  wonls, 
a  very  few  words,  regarding  worldly 
mutters.  He  exhorted  Henry  to  live 
in  a  somewhat  less  expensive  style,  and 
to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  contentment 
without  riches ;  then  he  blessed  God 
that  he  was  entering  on  a  world  in 
which  he  would  bear  no  more  of  mo- 
ney, or  earthly  possession.  He  re- 
mained in  a  calm  sleep  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  they  thought, 
but  in  the  morning  they  found  him 
dead. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  time 
was  come  in  which  the  old  man's  will 
was  to  be  opened.  Mrs.  Lawson  had 
waited  for  that  moment — she  would 
have  forcibly  dragged  time  onwards  to 
that  moment — she  had  execrated  the 
long  hours  of  night  since  the  old  man's 
death — she  had  still  more  anathema- 
tised the  slowly  passing  days,  when 
gazing  furtively  through  a  corner  of 
the  bhnded  window,  she  saw  fine  equi- 
pages and  finely-dressed  ladies  passing, 
and  ^'^  planned  how  she  would  shine 


when  the  old  man's  wealth  would  be 
her  own.  She  drew  glorious  mental 
pictures  of  how  she  would  burst  from 
behind  the  shadowing  cloud  of  pover- 
ty, and  dazzle  all  her  acquaintances. 
Her  dress,  her  carriage,  her  style  of 
living  would  be  unique  in  her  rank  of 
life  for  taste  and  costliness.  She  would 
show  them  she  had  got  money — money 
at  last— more  money  than  them  all. 

Now  at  last  she  sat  and  saw  the  will 
being  opened;  she  felt  that  it  was  a 
mere  formality,  for  the  old  man  had 
no  one  but  them  to  whom  he  could 
leave  his  money ;  she  never  once  doubt- 
ed but  all  would  be  theirs;  she  had 
reasoned,  and  fancied  herself  into  the 
firm  conviction.  Her  only  fear  was, 
that  the  amount  might  not  be  so  large 
as  she  calculated  on. 

She  saw  the  pacquet  opened.  Her 
eyes  dilated,  her  lips  became  parched ; 
her  heart  and  brain  burned  with  a 
fierce  eagerness — money,  money ! — at 
last  uttered  the  griping  spirit  within 
her. 

The  will,  after  beginning  in  the  usual 
formal  style,  was  as  follows : — 

•'  I  bequeath  to  my  son  Henry's  wife, 
Augusta  Lawson,  a  high  and  noble 
gift"  (Mrs.  Lawson  almost  sprung 
nx»m  her  seat  with  eagerness),  "  the 
greatest  of  all  legacies,  I  bequeath  to 
A ugusta  Lawson — Charity  I  Augusta 
Lawson  refused  me  a  few  shillings 
wliich  I  wished  to  bestow  on  a  starving 
woman;  but  now  I  leave  her  joint 
executrix,  with  my  son  Henry,  in  the 
distribution  of  all  my  money'  and  all 
my  effects,  without  any  reservation,  ia 
charity,  to  be  applied  to  such  chari- 
table purppses  as  m  this,  my  last  will 
and  testament,  I  have  directed." 

Then  followed  a  statement  of  his  ef- 
fects and  money,  down  to  the  most  mi- 
nute particular ;  the  money  amounted 
to  a  very  considerable  sum ;  his  personal 
efTects  he  directed  to  be  sold,  with  the 
exception  of  his  very  valuable  diamond 
ring,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  orphan 
daughter  of  the  poor  relation  in  whose 
house  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  re- 
mained for  a  short  time,  previous  to  his 
going  abroad.  All  the  proceeds  of  his 
other  effects,  together  with  the  whole 
amount  of  his  monev,  he  bequeathed 
for  different  charitable  purposes,  and 
gave  minute  directions  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  various  sums  were  to  be 
expended.  The  largest  amount  he  di. 
rected  to  be  dbtributed  in  jearly  dona, 
tions  amongst  the  most  indigent  old 
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men  and  women  within  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles  of  his  native  place.  Those  who 
were  residing  with  their  sons,  and  their 
sons*  wives,  were  to  receive  by  far  tlie 
largest  relief.  He  appointed  as  trus- 
tees two  of  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants of  the  town,  to  whom  he  gave 
authority  to  see  the  provisions  of  his 
will  carried  out,  in  case  his  son 
and  Mrs.  Lawson  should  decline 
the  duties  of  executorship  which 
he  had  bequeathed  to  them;  the 
trustees  were  to  exercise  a  surveil- 
lance over  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson, 
to  see  that  the  will  ^ould  in  every 
^rticular  be  strictlv  carried  into  effect. 
The  will  was  datea,  and  duly  signed 
in  the  town  in  South  America  wnere 


the  old  man  had  for  some  years  rCr 
sided ;  a  codicil,  containing  the  bequest 
of  the  ring,  with  some  further  particu* 
lars  regard inpj  the  charities,  had  beeii 
added  a  few  days  previous  to  the  old 
man's  death. 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  carried  fainting 
from  the  room  before  the  reading  of 
the  will  was  concluded.  She  waS 
seized  with  violent  fever,  and  her  life 
was  despaired  of.  She  recovered, 
however,  and  from  the  verge  of  the 
eternal  existence  on  which  she  had 
been,  she  returned  to  Ufc  with  a  less 
worldly  and  ostentatious  nature,  and 
a  soul  more  alive  to  the  impulses  of 
kindness  and  charity. 


A   FLIGHT  OF   LADT-BIRDS. 


In  the  disappointing  year  of  1848^. 
that  year  parturient,  as  it  seemed,  and 
only  seemed,  of  revolutions  in  L*eland, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  prolific 
of  menace  and  convulsion,  we  had  the 
fortune  to  be  present  when  a  singular 
advice  was  given  to  an  agitated  mdi- 
vidual,  and  (contrary  to  the  usual  fate 
of  such  non-expensive  generosities) 
was  accepted  and  acted  on.  The 
party  to  whom  this  counsel  was  given 
nad  suffered  much  mental  disquiet, 
under  a  persuasion  that  the  Kepeal 
threatenings  meant  more  mischief  than 
the  transitory  disorder  they  excited. 
Day  after  day  he  read  of  mustering 
clubs,  daring  conspiracies,  and  mon- 
ster meetings ;  speeches  like  streams 
of  burning  lava  rent  their  way  through 
hb  afirighted  memory  in  deluges  of 
fire ;  lit«^  and  bodily  forms  of  pistol, 
and  pike,  and  dagger,  assumed  a  spec- 
tral mfluence  over  his  tortured  imagi- 
nation; and,  incapable  of  conceiving 
that  the  sweUing  ambitions  and  the  des- 
perate resolutions  of  Conciliation  Hall 
and  the  Councils,  could  possibly  die 
tamely  out,  as  they  did,  in  Ballingarry, 
he  lived  in  a  fever  of  fear ;  his  dream 
by  night,  his  thought  by  day,  that  im- 
pending convulsion  of  blood  and  crime, 
m  which,  whoever  were  the  victors, 
the  country  would  become  worse  than 


a  howling  wilderness.  Such  was  his 
condition,  intellectual  and  moral, 
when,  looking  with  bleared  and  blood- 
shot eyes  into  the  face  of  a  friend,  he 
told  his  melancholy  tale,  and  suppli- 
cated counsel. 

The  chamber  in  which  this  earnest 
request  was  made,  rises  around  us  as 
we  write.  It  was  a  library,  cjuaintly 
but  highly  ornamented  in  the  elabo- 
rate decorations  of  the  olden  time, 
liichly  carved  cases  contained  trea- 
sures of  higher  price  than  anj'thing  of 
mere  material  structure.  But  there 
were  manifest  proofs  that  that  vast 
treasury  of  disciplined  thought  was 
suffered  to  rest  untouched  on  shelves, 
where  it  was  carefully  put  "  out  of  the 
way;"  and  that  the  slow-ripened  wis- 
dom of  the  days  gone  by  had  become 
superseded  by  the  prolific  out-pourings 
of  ready  literature,  and  politics,  and 
partisan,  as  well  as  personal,  excite- 
ment, which  commend  the  daily  press 
to  its  readers.  This  was  manifestly 
the  form  in  which  written  thought  as- 
similated most  promptly  to  the  mental 
constitution  of  our  perturbed  friend. 
Folios  and  octavos  reposed  undisturb- 
ed in  their  monumental  receptacles; 
chairs  and  tables,  carpet  and  loun- 
ger, were  overspread,  confusedly  and 
thickly,  with  piles  of  newspapers,  read 
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or  in  process  of  perusal.  On  this  de- 
partment of  the  patient's  studious  pur- 
suit^  the  counsel  he  solicited  took  an 
effect  of  extermination.  '*  Cast  them 
out — cast  them  all  out,"  said  his  friend ; 
'*  put  yourself  under  a  course  of  the 
ancients ;  and,  whatever  you  do,  ab- 
jure newspapers  for  a  year,  or  until 
this  tyranny  be  overpast." 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
wearisome,  to  contmue  the  historv  of 
this  consultation  thi*ough  all  its  iiuc- 
tuating  details.  Sufficient  it  is  to  say, 
that  a  compromise  was  entered  into 
between  adviser  and  advised.  Ancients, 
and  moderns  worthy  to  be  their  as- 
sociates in  the  severer  exercises  of 
cenius,  were  suffered  to  sleep  in 
their  place  of  rest.  Newspapers  were 
placed  under  a  temporary  interdict, 
and  a  new  flight  of  literarv  visitants 
descended  on  the  library-table.  Our 
disquieted  friend  changed  the  charac- 
ter with  the  cause  or  subject  of  his 
alarms.  Fictitious  perplexities  and 
distresses  awakened  a  new  kind  of  in- 
terest. Anxiety  and  alarm,  in  chang- 
ing  their  object,  changed  their  nature. 
If,  when  the  harpies  were  chased  away 
from  the  feasts  they  persecuted  and 
polluted,  the  sylvan  shades  the^  had 
infested  became  populous  with  smging 
birds,  and  the  Trojan  bands,  as  they 
resumed  their  places  at  the  table,  were 
saluted  by  the  richest  harmony  the 
forest  boughs  could  offer — the  change 
would  not  be  greater  than  was  that  m 
the  life  of  our  friend,  when  the  threat- 
enings  of  the  daily  press  were  denied 
admission  to  his  study,  and  a  light  li- 
terature, in  which  politics  had  no 
part,  came  on  to  supersede  them. 

Regarded  in  this  somewhat  utilita- 
rian aspect,  light  Uteratiu^  is,  as  it  were, 
a  salubrious  retreat  for  the  great  mass 
of  intellectual  valetudinarians.  The 
few  ctin  appease  their  mental  disquiet, 
and  escape  from  harrowing  care,  by 
exploring  the  paths  of  science  or 
learning — the  wisdom  of  '*  divine  phi- 
losophy;*' thewjony,  who  cannot  "hold 
their  pace  on  deep  experiments,"  must 
geek  a  readier  relief — their  change  of 
air  must  be  to  a  lighter  style  of  literary 
occupation. 

If  readers  may  thus  be  influenced 
for  good  by  the  creations  of  thought, 
into  which  they  withdraw  from  dis- 
quietudes   of  condition    or    circum- 


stances, the  contrivers  of  this  imagi^ 
nary  existence  incur,  it  is  manifest, 
a  serious  responsibility,  that  there  be 
no  unwholesome  agencies  in  those  re- 
treats where  they  offer  refreshment  to 
the  weary,  and  health  to  "  the  mind 
diseased."  We  have  known  the  horror 
of  thick  darkness  with  which  a  ritiated 
nervous  system  has  oppressed  a  sad 
spirit,  dispersed  by  a  chapter  of  Lever 
or  Dickens ;  and  we  have  known  when 
a  page  of  imamnary  terrors  has  fear- 
fully prevailed  over  a  mind  feebly 
struggling  with  ideal  calamities,'  and 
confirmed  its  affliction  into  a  state  of 
melancholy  madness.  **  Books,  the 
medicine  of  the  soul,"  as  they  have 
been  styled,  "  must  be,"  it  has  been 
well  observed,  "  adapted,  as  any  other 
medicine,  to  the  disease  they  are  to 
cure." 

And,  assuredly,  if  in  the  abundance 
of  counsellors  there  is  always  safety, 
light  literature,  in  this  our  day  of  men- 
tal enterprise,  has  one  strong  claim  to 
be  respected.  It  is  omnigenous  and 
abundant.  Not  only  have  we  seen 
the  rising  of  two  or  three  lights  of 
most  commanding  influence,  but  the 
*•  minora  sidera"  amidst  which  they 
shine  begem  our  firmament  in  vast 
profusion,  and  in  various  instances 
Deam  upon  us  with  a  very  salubrious 
efficacy.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
starry  host ;  but  why  should  we  hold 
ourselves  trammelled  in  the  meshes 
of  those  embarrassing  metaphors, 
and  call  our  octavos  and  duodecimos 
by  the  name  of  stars.  We  have 
on  the  table  before  us  an  assortment 
of  pictures,  some  well,  some  little, 
known ;  some  which  trace  their  being 
to  authors  of  name — some  which  arc 
to  make  a  name  for  their  authors; 
among  whom,  by  the  way,  the  prayer 
of  Ossian's  hero  is  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  their  ambitions,  that  they 
may  be  known  in  their  posterity,  and 
be,  as  was  Morni  the  father  of  Gaul, 
known  as  authors  of  the  works  in  which 
their  intellectual  being  is  reproduced. 
We  will  open  our  stores  :^ 
And  first  to  our  hand  come  *'  The 
Ogilvies  ;"•  a  novel  in  three  volumes, 
the  composition,  as  rumour  has  it,  of  a 
lady,  and  a  voun^  lady.  It  is  a  slight 
story,  with  little  m  its  plot  out  of  the 
ordinary  track,  but  having  scenes  and 
situations  of  much  interest,  and  indi- 


♦  "The  Ogilvies:"  Chapman  and  Hall.  1819. 
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cattre  of  far  more  than  ordinary  power. 
The  subject  of  the  story  is  that  which 
we  regard  as  en  regie—-*'  The  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth.**  A 
walking  gentleman,  while  suing  for  the 
love  ot  one  fair  creature,  wins  the  af- 
fecdons  of  another.  Rejected  by  the 
object  of  his  love,  as  usual,  he  leaves 
the  country ;  and,  at  his  return,  finds 
the  slighted  girl  grown  into  majestic 
womamiood,  a  wife  and  a  beauty. 
We  regret  to  read  of  moral  delinquen. 
cies  in  fiction,  and  wish  lady-writers 
especially  would  eschew  them.  Bnt 
what  are  our  wishes  in  the  Judgment 
of  a  novelist  ?  The  hero  of  the  tale, 
tHio  had  unthinkingly  awakened  an 
interest  in  the  heart  of  the  half  child, 
lialf  girl,  with  whom  he  entertained 
himsdf  wbile  wooing  her  obdurate 
cousin,  avows  a  pmssion  under  the  cir- 
cnmstances  in  which  he  ought  to  have 
thwarted  and  concealed  it ;  and,  in- 
gtead  of  flying,  as  he  flew  when  his 
prayer  was  rejected,  he  remains  within 
the  circle  of  hb  new,  but  too  tardy 
affection,  Ion?  enough  to  tell  his  sin- 
ful story.  An  accident  of  a  deplor. 
able  character  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
the  compromised  and  perilled  wife  and 
••  fiiend.*'  The  husband,  as  if  in  com- 
pliance with  the  half-formed  wishes  of 
nia  unhappy  partner,  meets  a  sudden 
and  violent  death.  A  marriage  follows 
between  what  may  well  "be  called  the 
guilty  parties;  and  as  they  return 
from  the  ceremony  by  which  tney  were 
united — even  in  an  hour  after  the  con- 
secrated words  are  spoken — the  in- 
aospicioas  marriage  is  dissolved — 


We  cite  the  passage  in  which  this 
catastrophe,  unprecedented  in  ro- 
mance, IS  recorded.  We  cite  at  a  dis- 
advantage, because  the  reader  will 
peruse  it  without  any  feeling  of  sus- 
pense ;  and  yet  we  shall  be  much  dbap- 
pointed  if  it  do  not  convey  an  idea  of 
power  and  genius,  which  demands  only 
careful  culture  to  become  eminent  :-— 

"  Katharine  finished  the  letter  all  but  the 

'  ijgnatiire.      A  few  hours  more,    and  she 

tipild  write  as  her  own  that  long-beloved 

MiMB.    The  thought  came  upon  her  with  a 

ftsA  of  bewildering  Joy.    She  leaned  her 

loo  the  paper  in  one  long,  still  panae; 

sprang  np,  prestrng  her  clasped 

t  tons  to  her  heaving  breast  and 

^  irnplcs,  in  a  delirium  of  rapture 

Lpain. 

Mb  Kxvi. — NO.  CCXI. 


" » It  is  tme— it  is  all  true  !*  she  cried — 
'joy  has  come  at  last  This  day  I  shall  be 
his  wife — this  day,  nay,  this  hoar ;  and  he 
will  be  mine — mine  only — mine  for  ever!* 

**  As  she  stood,  her  once  drooping  form  was 
sablimnted  into  almost  superhuman  beauty 
— the  beauty  which  had  dawned  with  the 
dawning  love.  It  was  the  same  face,  radiant 
with  the  same  shining,  which  had  kindled 
into  passionate  hope  the  young  giri  who 
once  gazed  into  the  mirror  at  Summerwood, 
But  ten  times  more  glorious  was  the  loveli  • 
ness  bom  of  the  hope  fulfilled. 

"  The  kope  fnlfiUedl  Could  it  be  so,  when, 
excited  by  this  frenzied  joy,  there  darted 
through  her  heart  that  warning  pang?  She 
sank  on  the  bed,  struck  with  a  cold  numb- 
ness. Above  the  morning  sounds  without — 
the  bees  humming  among  the  roees,  the 
swallows  twittering  in  the  eaves — Katharine 
heard  and  felt  the  death- pulse,  which  warned 
her  that  her  hours  were  numbered. 

"  To  die,  so  young  still,  so  Aill  of  life  and 
love — to  sink  from  Lynedon's  arms  to  the 
cold  dark  grave— to  pass  from  this  glad 
spring  sunshine  into  darkness,  and  silence, 
and  nothingness!  it  was  a  horrible  doom! 
And  it  mi^t  come  at  any  moment — suon-^ 
soon — peihaps  even  before  the  bridal ! 

**  *  It  shaU  not  come !'  shrieked  the  voice  of 
Katharine's  despair,  though  her  palsied  li(>s 
scarcely  gave  vent  to  the  sound. 

**  *  I  will  live  to  be  his  wife,  if  only  for  one 
week,  one  day,  one  hour  I  Love  has  con- 
quered life — it  shall  conquer  death !  I  will 
not  die  r 

**She  held  her  breath ;  she  strove  to  press 
down  the  pulsations  that  stirred  her  very 
garments;  she  moved  her  feeble,  ice-bound 
limbs,  and  stood  upright 

"  *  I  must  be  calm,  very  calm.  What  is  this 
poor  weak  body  to  my  strong  soul  ?  I  win 
fight  with  death — I  will  drive  it  ftt>m  mc. 
Love  is  my  life,  nought  dse :  while  that  lasts 
I  cannot  die  !* 

**  But  still  the  loud  beating  choked  her  very 
breath,  as  she  moaned,  *  Paul,  Paul,  come ! 
Save  me,  clasp  me ;  let  your  spirit  pass  into 
mine  and  give  me  life — life !' 

"  And  while  she  yet  called  upon  his  name, 
Katharine  heard  from  below  the  voice  of  her 
bridegroom.  He  came  bounding  over  the 
little  gate,  and  entered  the  rose-porch,  wear- 
ing a  bridegroom's  most  radiant  mien.  She 
saw  him ;  she  heard  him  asking  for  her ;  a 
scarce  perceptible  anxiety  trembled  through 
his  cheerful  tone.  Could  she  cast  over  bis 
happiness  the  cold  horror  which  froze  her 
own?  could  she  tell  him  that  his  bride  was 
doomed?  No  ;  she  Vould  smile,  she  would 
bring  him  joy,  even  to  the  last 

" '  Tell  him  I  am  comhig,'  she  said,  in 
a  calm,  cheerful  voice,  to  the  nurse  who 
repeated  Lynedon's  anxious  summons.  And 
then  Katharine  bathed  her  temples,  smoothed 
her  hair,  and  went  to  meet  her  bridegroom." 

In  this  strain  the  story  proceeds 
o 
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tbrongli  the  incidents  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  It  has  at  length  been 
concluded : — 

**The  whole  wide  world  was  nothing 
to  ber  now.  She  only  held  the  hand 
which  pressed  her  own  with  a  tender 
though  somewhat  agitated  clasp,  and  said 
to  herself,  *I  am  hia — ^he  is  mine — for 
ever.*  They  walked  in  silence  from  the 
church,  down  the  lane,  through  the  rose- 
porch,  and  into  the  cottage  parlour.  Then 
Katharine  felt  herself  drawn  closely,  passion- 
ately, into  his  very  heart ;  and  she  heard  the 
words,  once  so  wildly  prayed  for,  'My 
Katharine — my  wife  r 

*'  In  that  embrace— in  that  one  long,  never- 
ending  kiss — she  could  willingly  have  passed 
fipom  life  into  eternity. 

**  After  a  while  they  both  began  to  talk 
calmly.  Paul  made  her  sit  by  the  open  win- 
dow, while  he  leaned  over  her,  pulling  the 
roses  from  outside  the  casement,  and  throw- 
ing them  leaf  by  leaf  into  ber  lap.  While  he 
did  so,  she  took  courage  to  tell  him  of  the 
letter  to  her  mother.  He  murmured  a  little 
at  the  full  confession,  but  when  he  read  it  he 
only  blessed  her  the  more  for  her  tenderness 
towards  himself. 

"  *  May  I  grow  worthy  of  such  love,  my 
Katharine !'  he  siUd,  for  the  moment  deeply 
touched.  *■  But  we  must  not  be  sad,  dearest. 
Gome,  sign  your  name — ^your  new  name. 
Are  you  content  to  bear  it?*  continued  he, 
with  a  smile. 

«  Her  answer  was  another,  radiant  with 
intense  love  and  perfect  joy.  Paul  looked 
over  her  while  she  laid  the  paper  on  the  rose- 
strewed  window-sill,  and  wrote  the  words 
*  Katharine  LynedcnJ 

"  *  She  said  them  over  to  herself  once  or 
twice  with  a  loving  intonation,  and  then 
turned  her  fiwe  on  her  bridegroom's  arm, 
weeping. 

*'  *  Do  not  chide  me,  Paul :  I  am  so  happy 
— so  happy !  Now  I  begin  to  hope  that  the 
past  may  be  forgiven  us — that  we  may  have 
a  ftiture  yet.' 

"  *  We  may !  We  wUlj  was  Lynedon's 
answer.  While  he  spoke,  through  the  hush 
of  that  glad  May-noon  came  a  sound — dull, 
solenm  I  Another,  and  yet  another !  It  was 
the  funeral  bell  toUing  from  the  near  church 
tower. 

*'  Katharine  lifted  up  her  face,  white  and 
ghastly.  *Paul,  do  you  hear  that? — and 
her  vc^  was  shrill  with  terror — '  It  is  our 
marriage-peal — ^we  have  no  other,  we  ought 
not  to  have.    I  knew  it.was  too  late  I* 

•* « Nay,  my  own  love,*  answered  Paul,  be- 
coming alarmed  at  her  look.  He  drew  her 
nearer  to  him,  bat  she  seemed  neither  to  hear 
hb  voice  nor  to  fed  his  clasp. 

**  The  beDtonnded  again.  *  Hark!  hark!' 
Katharine  cried.  ^Panl,  do  yon  remember 
the  room  where  we  knelt,  you  and  I ;  and 
he  joined  onr  hand^  and  said  the  words, 


"  Earth  to  earth— ashes  to  ashes?"  It  will 
come  true :  I  know  it  will,  and  it  is  right  it 
should.* 

'*  Lynedon  took  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  her.  He  half  succeeded, 
for  she  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  faint 
smile.  *  Thank  you !  I  know  you  love  me, 
my  own  Paul,  my * 

"  Suddenly  her  voice  ceased.  With  a  con- 
vulsive movement  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  and  her  head  sank  on  her  husband's 
breast 

*'  That  instant  the  awful  summons  came. 
Without  a  word,  or  sigh,  or  moan,  the  spirit 


"  Katharine  was  dead.  But  she  died  on 
Paul  Lynedon's  breast,  knowing  herself  his 
wife,  beloved  even  as  she  had  loved.  For 
her,  such  a  death  was  happier  than  life !" 

There  is  in  this  passage  a  reference 
to  an  incident  in  the  earlier  days  of 
this  victim  of  passion.  It  Is  weU  de- 
scribed : — 

"  Hugh  came  in,  looking  not  particularly 
pleased.  Though  he  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  his  sister  Eleanor  was  Paul  Lynedon's 
chief  attraction  at  Snmmerwood,  he  never 
felt  altogether  free  from  a  vague  jealousy  on 
Katharine's  account.  But  the  warmth  with 
which  his  supposed  rival  met  him  quite 
re-assured  the  simple-hearted,  good-natured 
Hugh ;  and  while  the  two  young  men  Inter- 
changed greetings,  Katharine  crept  away  to 
her  own  room. 

"  There,  when  quite  alone,  the  fuU  tide  of 
joy  was  free  to  flow.  With  an  emotion  of 
almost  childlike  rapture  she  clasped  her  hands 
above  her  head. 

**  f  It  may  come — ^that  bliss !  It  may  come 
yet!*  she  murmured ;  and  then  she  repeated 
his  words  —  the  words  whidi  now  ever 
haunted  her  like  a  perpetual  music — /  almott 
love  Katharine  Ogilvie  !  *lt  may  be  true — 
it  must  be — how  happy  am  I!* 

"And  as  she  stood  with  her  clasped  hands 
pressed  on  her  bosom,  her  head  thrown  back, 
the  lips  parted,  the  fEtce  beaming,  and  her 
whole  form  dilated  with  joy,  Katharine 
caught  a  sight  of  her  figure  in  the  opposite 
mirror.  She  was  startled  to  see  herself  so 
lovely.  There  is  no  beautiiier  like  happiness 
— especially  the  happiness  of  love.  It  often 
seems  to  invest  with  a  halo  of  radiance  the 
most  ordinary  £sce  and  form.  No  wonder 
that  under  its  influence  Katharine  hardly 
knew  her  own  semblance. 

**  But,  in  a  moment,  a  deUckms  oonadoos- 
ness  of  beauty  stole  over  her.  It  was  not 
vanity,  but  a  pasrfonste  gladness  that  thereby 
she  inigfat  be  more  worthy  of  him.  She  drrr 
nearer;  she  gaaed  almost  kndng^  on  ^)ie 
bright  yoong  fiuse  reflected  there^  not  as  if  it 
were  her  own,  but  as  something  hSf  and 
predous  in  his  sight'  which  aocrrdingly 
became  most  dear  to  hers.    She  kxAed  mto 
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the  depths  of  the  dark  clear  eyes :  ah !  one 
day  it  might  be  his  joy  to  do  the  same !  She 
marked  the  graceful  curves  of  the.  round 
white  hand — the  same  hand  which  had  rested 
in  his :  perhaps  the  time  might  come  when 
it  would  rest  there  for  ever.  The  thought 
made  it  most  beautiful,  most  hallowed,  in 
her  eyes. 

*"  Simple,  childlike  Katharin&--«  child  in 
all  but  lore — ^if  thoa  couldst  have  died  in 
that  blessed  dream  T 

There  is  mach  in  this  story  of  sen- 
timent wrought  into  passion,  of  which 
we  cannot  approve.  Such  is  not  the 
intellectual  uxxl  on  which  young  minds 
should  be  fed ;  nor  is  it  the  species  of 
production  in  which  a  young  authoress 
ought  to  indulge  herself.  Passion  and 
sentiment,  in  combination,  are  too  apt 
to  betray.  They  invent  a  moral  system 
for  themselves ;  and  the  rules  and  laws 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  which  have  their  origin  in 
a  higher  source  than  any  notion  of  hu- 
man utility,  become  reft  of  their  au. 
thority  and  eminence,  when  they  rebuke 
or  contend  with  emotions  that  have 
their  birth  in  sin,  but  can  assume  the 
aspect  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  never 
leave  it  aside  until  their  ruinous  ends 
are  accomplished.  Most  earnestly 
would  we  exhort  a  writer,  whose  pow- 
ers we  I'cspect  as  we  do  those  of  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Ogilvies,"  to  shun  in  her 
imaginings,  as  we  are  sure  she  would  in 
her  real  life,  situations  perilous  to  vir- 
tue. Into  such  situations  the  current  of  a 
story,  as  the  current  of  life,  mayhur- 
ry  those  who  sought  it  not.  When 
difficulties  of  this  kind  present  them- 
selves, they  must  be  struggled  with 
and  overcome ;  but  it  is  our  wisdom, 
in  fiction  and  in  fact,  not  to  seek 
them. 

We  ^ve  one  extract  as  a  sample  of 
our  auUior*s  descriptive  power.  It  is 
her  picture  of  a  cathedral  town  in 
England :-. 

^'  There  is,  in  one  of  the  counties  between 
Devon  and  Northumberland,  a  certain  ca- 
thedral dty,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  reveaL  It  is,  or  was  until  very 
lately,  one  of  the  fbw  remaining  strongholds 
of  h^fa-chnrchism  and  conservatism,  poli- 
tical and  moral.  In  olden  dajrs  it  almost 
sacrificed  its  existence  as  a  dty  for  the  cause 
of  King  Charles  the  Martyr ;  and  ever  since 
has  kept  tme  to  its  prindples,  or  at  least  to 
that  nuxtificttion  of  them  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  modem  tones  required.  And  the 
'loyal  and  ancient'  town — ^which  dignifies 
itfldf  by  the  name  of  dty,  though  a  twenty 


minutes'  walk  would  bring  yon  firom  one 
extremity  to  the  other — is  fhlly  alive  to  the 
consdousness  of  its  own  deservings.  It  is  a 
very  colony  of  Levites ;  who,  devoted  to  the 
temple  service,  shut  out  firora  their  precincts 
any  unholy  thing.  But  this  unholiness  is 
an  epithet  of  thdr  own  affixing,  not  Heaven's. 
It  means  not  merdy  what  is  irreligious,  but 
what  is  ungenteel,  unaristocratic,  unconser- 
vative. 

"  Tet  there  is  much  that  is  good  about  the 
place  and  its  inhabitants.  Tbe  latter  may 
well  be  proud  of  their  andent  and  beautiful 
dty — beautiftil  not  so  much  in  itself  as  for 
its  situation.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
and  gracefully  undulated  region,  and  consists 
of  a  cluster  of  artistically  irreguUr  and  deli 
dously  old-fiishioned  streets,  of  which  the 
nucleus  is  the  cathedraL  This  rises  aloft  with 
its  three  airy  spires,  so  light,  so  delicatdy 
traced,  that  they  have  been  christened  the 
Ladies  of  the  Yale.  You  may  see  them  fbr 
miles  and  miles  looking  almost  like  a  fairf 
building  against  the  sky.  The  dty  lias  an 
air  of  repose,  an  old-world  look,  which  be- 
comes it  well.  No  railway  has  yet  disturbed 
the  sacred  peace  of  its  antiquity,  and  here 
and  there  you  may  see  g^rass  growing  hi  its 
quiet  streets, — over  which  you  would  no 
more  think  of  thundering  in  a  modem  equi- 
page than  of  driving  a  coach<and-four  across 
the  graves  of  your  ancestors. 

"  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  that 
of  sleepiness  and  antique  propriety.  The 
people  do  everything,  as  Bonifiice  says^ 
*  soberly.'  They  have  grave  dinner-partiep, 
once  or  twice  hi  the  year ;  a  public  ball,  as 
solemn  as  a  fhneral ;  a  concert  now  and  then, 
very  sdect  and  proper; — and  so  it  is  that 
sodety  moves  on  in  a  drde  of  polite  regu- 
larities. The  resident  bishop  is  the  sun  of 
the  system ;  around  which  deans,  sub-deanp, 
choral  vicars,  and  derical  functionaries  of 
all  sorts  revolve  in  successive  orbits  with 
thdr  separate  satellites.  But  one  character, 
one  tone  of  feeling    pervades    everybody. 

L is  a  dty  of  serene  old  age.    Nobody 

seems  young  there — ^not  even  the  little 
sfaging-boys. 

"  But  the  $aMctvm  $cmetorwn^  the  pene- 
tralia of  the  dty  is  a  small  region  surround- 
ing the  cathedral,  entitled  the  Close.  Herio 
abide  relics  of  andent  sanctity,  widows  of 
departed  deans,  maiden  descendants  of  offi- 
cials who  probably  chanted  anthems  on  thia 
accession  of  George  III.,  or  on  theMownfaU 
of  the  last  Pretender.  Here,  too,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  many  cathedral  functionaries  who 
pass  thdr  lives  within  the  predncts  of  the 
sanctuary.  These  dwellings  have  imbibed 
the  derical  and  dignified  solemnity  due  to 
thdr  ndghbonrhood.  It  seems  always  Sun- 
day in  the  Close ;  and  the  child  who  should 
venture  to  bowl  a  hoop  along  its  still  pave- 
ment, or  play  at  marbles  on  its  door-stepv, 
would  be  more  daring  than  ever  was  infimt 
withm  the  verge  of  the  dty  of  L . 

''In  this  spot  was  Birs.  Br^yntoo's  resi- 
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dcnoe.  But  {t  looked  down  -with  sapcrior 
dignity  upon  its  neighbours  in  the  Close,  inas- 
mndi  as  it  was  a  detached  mansion,  enclosed 
1^  high  walls,  gardens,  and  massire  gates. 
It  had  once  been  the  bishop's  palace,  and  was 
a  beantiful  relic  of  the  stately  magnificence 
of  old.  Large  and  lofty  rooms,  oak-panelled 
and  supported  by  pillars, — noble  staircases, 
^■^ecesses  where  proscribed  traitors  might 
haye  hid, — gloomy  bed-chambers  with  spec- 
tral furniture,  meet  for  the  visitation  of  le- 
gions of  ghosts,— 4ark  passages,  where  yon 
might  shiver  at  the  echo  of  your  own  foot- 
steps ;~4uch  were  the  internal  appearances 
of  the  house.  Eveiything  was  solemn,  still, 
agOHStridcen. 

**  But,  without,  one  seemed  to  pass  at  once 
from  the  fHgidity  of  age  to  the  light,  gkd- 
ness,  and  fireehness  of  youth.  The  lovely 
garden  was  redolent  of  sweet  odours,  alive 
with  birds,  studded  with  velvety  grass-plots  of 
the  brightest  green,  interwound  by  shady 
aUeys, — ^with  here  and  there  trees  which  hid 
their  aged  boughs  in  a  mantle  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  so  that  one  never  thought  how  they 
and  the  grey  pile  which  they  neighboured 
had  come  into  existence  together.  It  was 
like  the  contrast  between  a  human  mind 
which  the  world  teaches  and  builds  on  its 
own  fading  model,  and  the  soul  of  6od*8 
maUng  and  nourishing  which  lives  in  His 
sunshine  and  His  dews,  fVesh  and  pure, 
never  grows  old,  and  bears  flowers  to  the 
last 

*'  There,  in  that  still  garden,  you  might  sit 
for  hours,  and  hear  no  world-sounds  to  break 
its  quiet  except  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral- 
clock  drowsily  ringing  out  the  hours.  Now 
and  then,  at  service-time,  there  would  come 
a  fidnt  murmur  of  chanting,  uniting  the 
visible  form  of  holy  service  with  nature's 
eternal  praises  and  prayers, — and  so  blending 
the  spiritual  and  the  tangible,  the  symbol 
and  the  expression,  in  a  pleasant  harmony. 
Dear,  beautiful  garden !  No  dream  of  fic- 
tion, but  a  little  Eden  of  memoiy — ^let  n» 
rest  awhile  in  thy  lovely  shades  before  we 
people  them  with  the  denizens  of  this  our 
■elf-created  world.  Ob,  pleasant  garden! 
kt  us  go  back  in  spirit  to  the  past,  and  lie 
down  on  the  green  sloping  banlc,  under  the 
magnificent  old  tree  with  its  cloud  of  white 
blossoms  (no  poet-sung  hawthorn,  but  only 
a  double-cherry) — let  us  stroll  along  the 
tenace-walk,  and  lean  against  the  thick  low 
widl,  looking  down  upon  what  was  once  the 
cathedral  moat,  but  is  now  a  sloping  dell  all 
trailed  over  with  blackberries — let  us  watch 
the  sun-lit  spires  of  the  old  cathedral  in  a 
quiet  dreamhiess  that  almost  shuts  out 
thought!  And,  while  resting  under  the 
shadow  of  this  dream,  its  memorial  pictures 


shall  be  made  life<llke  to  us  by  the  accom- 
paniment of  solemn  music — such  as  this : — 

**  O  Mrih  M  ftiU  of  dreary  not  wa, 
O  men  with  walltng  In  your  rotoes  i 
O  delTed  gold — ^the  waller's  heip  i 
O  strife-^  teart  that  o'er  It  fall, 
Qod  makea  a  tilenoe  through  yon  all ! 
And  glTeth  hit  beloved  •loep." 

Here  is  a  book  of  a  widely-different 
character,    **  The  Heiress  in  her  Mi- 
nority; or,  the  Progress  of  Character."* 
The  story  is  but  a  vehicle  for  conveying 
instruction  on  almost  every  subject  in 
which  the  reader  can  feel  interest.    An- 
ti<^uarian>  naturalist,  theologian,  poet, 
philosopher,  historian — whateverl>e  the 
complexion  of  his  mind — ^here  he  will 
feel  much  to  eneage  his  attention  and 
to  reward  it.     If  we  have  fault  to  find, 
it  is  that  that  the  instruction  overlays 
the  story  ;  as  in  too  transparent  alle- 
gories, the  fiction  rather  embarrasses 
Sian  advances  the  instruction  to  which 
it  was  desigifed  to  be  subsidiary.    But 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  **  Heiress 
in  her  Minority,"  without  admiring 
the  varied  intelligence  of  the  author 
(authoress,  according  to  surmise,  in 
this  instance  also\  her  elevated  sense 
of  what  is  right,  ner  serene  piety,  and 
her  pure  patriotism.    Abilities  such  as 
are  displaved  in  this  work,  in  connex- 
ion witn  the  designs  to  which  they  are 
made  subservient,  may  well  be  looked 
upon  as  thines  for  which   a  nation 
should  return  thanks.  Books  of  slighter 
material,  and  more  desultory  object, 
we  can  imagine  more  popular  than 
this,  but  its  influence  on  the  age  may 
be  greater  than  that  of  its  best-loved 
rivfl.    We  feel  deep  thankfulness  for 
the  affectionate  tone  and  temper  in 
which  it  calls  into  the  light  latent 
capabilities  of  good  in  Ireland,  natural 
and  moral ;  and  the  tender  commise- 
ration,  not  devoid  of  respect,  with 
which  it  mourns  over  our  mfdicities. 
It  would  serve  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  guide-books  for  a  tourist  in  the 
Soum  and  West  of  Ireland,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  services  it  rendered 
as  a  guide  by  day,  would  add  those 
of  the  most  valuable,  instructive,  and 
engaging  oompanion^p  in  therestin^- 
hour  of  the  evening.     It  is  among  toe 
visions  we  delight  m  entertaining,  to 
be  one  of  a  touring  party  resolved  to 
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iraitate,  in  the  freedom  of  its  movc- 
incnts,  that  *'  river  wandering  at  its 
own  sweet  will,"  which  leaves  and  re- 
turns to  the  haunts  of  busy  life  as  if 
it  exercised  a  volition  in  the  devious 
course  it  pursues ;  and  we  should  ac- 
count it  indispensably  amons  th6  pro- 
visions for  our  joumev  to  have  with 
us  ^'The  Heiress  in  her  Minority," 
directing  us,  or  giving  us  choice  of 
tracks  when  we  arose  to  the  enterprises 
of  the  day;  and  when  we  were  assem- 
bled  round  the  glowing  hearth,  which 
toil  rendered  a  most  acceptable  place 
of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  refuge,  it 
would  oeligbt  us  to  take  the  topics 
and  the  tone  of  our  social  converse 
from  the  rich  stories  and  the  captivat- 
inffstyle  of  this  engaging  writer. 

The  stoiy  in  this  valuable  work  is 
very  simple ;  at  first  thought  it  might 
seem  notning  more  than  the  thread  its 
precious  things  are  strung;  upon.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  truth.  Character 
is  developed  in  the  narrative,  and  in* 
cidents  are  devised,  such  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  disclose  the  errors  and  irregu- 
larities of  youth,  which  it  is  the  au- 
thor's purpose  to  exhibit  in  the  pro- 
gress of  amendment.  The  heroine 
i^pears  before  the  reader  under  pe- 
culiar and  perilous  circumstances.  She 
is  an  heiress,  to  whom,  during  her 
fiither*s  lifetime,  a  fond  grandfather 
has  bequeathed  large  possessions.  An 
English  guardian  has  been  assigned  to 
her,  while  die  guardian  assigned  by  na- 
ture is  interdicted  from  all  authority. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  heiress 
visits  her  estates,  where  she  is  joined 
by  her  father,  who  had  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  and  who  introduces 
Evelyn  to  a  stepmother.  We  cite  a 
passage  in  some  degree  characteristio 
of  the  various  parties  :•« 

"  After  indulging  this  little  burst  of  tem- 
per for  two  honrs  in  solitude,  she  recollected 
that,  as  her  guest,  Mrs.  Desmond  ought  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  returned  to  the  library, 
consdoas  that  she  was  wrong,  but  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  it.  However,  she  found  her 
hnportance  was  not  so  great  as  she  had  ima- 
gined— no  one  noticed  her  absence  nor  re- 
turn, and  her  fiither  and  Mr.  Stanley  con- 
tinued, without  any  pause,  the  conversation 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  Her  father 
had  been  saying  that  many  Anglo-Normans, 
who  had  possessed  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Cromdarragh  lay,  liad  at  length  been 
expelled  by  one  of  the  great  Irish  families — 
a  powerfhl  tribe,  who,  after  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  drove  the  invaders  away. 
Thoice  arose  *that  sort  of  separation  be- 


tween our  families — mine  being  Anglo-Nor- 
man, as  my  name  shown,*  said  he — *but, 
like  an  heirloom,  it  has  been  preserved  Arom 
generation  to  generation.* 

"  *  But  though  worsted  here,  had  not  the 
Desmonds  possessions  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, where  they  still  retained  power  ?  asked 
Mr.  Stanley. 

**  *  Tes,  I  must  confess,'  repKed  Mr.  Des- 
mond, *that  my  ancestors  were  not  very 
moderate  in  helping  themselves  to  the  ridi 
lands  of  Erin.  They  had  an  extensive  ter- 
ritoiy  in  Kerry,  where,  atone  time,  the  Des- 
mond was  almost  a  prince.  But  there,  too, 
we  became  unfortunate.  After  many  at- 
tempts of  the  native  Irish  to  dispossess  us, 
the  Moriartys  were  victorious  in  a  bloody 
battle  fought  on  Connor  Hill.  Beaten  in 
fight,  and  afterwards  forced  to  yield  to  those 
who  obtained  grants  of  our  property  fVom 
the  English  Government,  the  Desmond  fk- 
mily  sank  into  comparative  insignificance, 
and  have  so  condntied — perhaps  a  just  pu- 
nisliment  on  the  descendants  of  such  rapa- 
cious invaders.' 

**  *  And  what  has  been  the  result,  my 
dear  sir? — has  the  triumph  of  the  Moriartys 
continued?' 

"  *  No,  sir — ^in  their  turn  they  were  forced 
to  give  way  to  others ;  but  tlie  present  gene- 
ration will  perhaps  make  the  name  mors 
justly  famous  than  any  of  their  warlike  an- 
cestors, by  their  exertions  to  promote  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  poor.  I  wish  that 
you,  who  doubt  the  advantage  of  teaching 
the  Irish  to  read  hi  their  own '  language^ 
couM  see  the  efiect  of  what  the  Moriartys 
and  another  excellent  resident  family  have 
done,  as  I  saw  when  in  Kerry  last  year— 
the  deep  interest  and  attention  of  the  pea- 
santry when  receiving  instruction  at  the 
schools,  or  when  joining  in  our  church  ser- 
vice, and  wlien  Ustening  to  a  sermon — all  in 
their  own  tongue.  But  to  return  to  the 
battle  which  I  mentioned.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  there  are  still  found  on  the  hill, 
where  that  great  struggle  took  place,  arrows 
of  black  oak,  great  numbers  of  which  have 
been  picked  up  at  different  times.  I  had 
one  in  my  possession ;  but  I  have  given  it  to 
a  friend  for  liis  museum,  so  that  I  cannot 
show  it  to  you.' 

"  *  You  interest  me  extremely,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  '  about  your  brave  ancestors,  whe- 
ther descended  from  the  ancient  people  of 
the  land,  or  from  the  invaders;  but  these 
have  been  so  long  established  here,  that  they 
also  may  justly  claim  the  name  of  Irish.' 

'  And  they  do  claim  it,'  said  Mr.  Desmond, 
*  though  in  perfect  ignorance  of  their  An- 
glican descent.' 

"  *  I  presume,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  that 
time  has  worn  away  all  remains  of  antipathy 
between  the  original  and  the  foreign  Irish.' 

**  ^  In  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  it  has, 
but  not  among  all :  for  instance,  the  dislike 
of  the  real  Irish  fur  the  Anglo-Norman  set- 
tlers, particuhu'ly  the  Desmonds,  often  re- 
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vived  from  lime  to  time  daring  the  ages  that 
have  passed  since  their  first  warfare.  A 
small  thing  serves  to  light  the  embers  of 
national  prejudice.' 

**  *  My  dear  papa,*  said  Evelyn,  interrupt- 
ing him,  and  forgettufig  her  ill-humour,  *  I 
did  not  know  that  your  family  was  so  old, 
and  that  your  name  was  one  of  such  renown. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  that  noble  name : 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  equal  to  O'Brien. 
But  why,  papa,  have  you  made  no  effort  to 
rocover  your  possessions  ?  why  not .  fight, 
like  your  brave  ancestors,  for  your  own  pro- 
]^erty  as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  ourooantry?* 

'  *  Gently,  gently,  Evelyn !  Had  I  lived 
two  hundred  years  ago,  I  should  perhaps, 
like  many  other  "brave"  men,  have  been 
induced  to  endeavour  to  obtain  what  I  might 
then,  perhaps,  have  imagined  freedom  for 
Ireland:  but  that  time  has  passed.  As  to 
the  Desmond  possessions,  we  have  sufficient, 
and  are  contented,  though  insignificant  It 
would  be  useless,  as  well  as  wicked,  to  en- 
deavour to  regain  l)y  force  that  which  has 
long  since  passed  into  other  hands.* 

*  *  Oh !  papa,  I  feel  my  heart  swell  at 
the  thoughts  of  all  that  we,  who  are  still  so 
powerful,  may  do  for  our  country.* 

'* '  Yes,  you  may  acquire  some  influence 
hereafter,  and  then,  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
warmly  exerted  for  your  country ;  but  only 
by  promotbg  obedience  to  the  laws,  for 
loyidty  is  the  best  preservative  of  liberty. 
Try  to  encourage  your  countrymen  to  im- 
prove by  the  example  of  the  industrious 
English,  to  whom  we  ought  to  feel  united  as 
sisters,  and  who  are  necessarily  so  connected 
with  us  that,  even  were  I  so  inclined,  it 
would  be  absurd  now  to  attempt  to  separate 
from  them.* 

'*  ^  But  would  it  not  be  noble  for  you — oh, 
yes  I  for  you,  papa,  the  descendant  of  the 
great  Desmond — ^to  recover  your  power  and 
influence,  to  establish  freedom,  and  to  claim 
your  kingdom  ?  and  then  /  would ^'* 

"  *  No,  Kvel>Ti,  my  dear  child,  the  time 
18  now  oome  when  the  descendants  of  every 
ancient  house  are  called  upon  to  prove  thehr 
high  blood  by  exercising  their  influence  in 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  in  promoting  obedience  to  the 
laws;  believe  me,  disobedience  to  the  laws 
is  not  freedom.* 

**  *  But  our  country !  I  am  determined  to 
make  that  the  first  object  of  my  life.* 

"  *  Very  weU,  my  dear,  but  do  not  forget 
that  discontent  will  not  produce  comfort ; 
and  that,  moreover,  being  a  female  must 
raedude  you  from  all  Quixotte-like  attempts. 
You  must  be  content  to  establish  your  so- 
vereignty in  the  hearts  of  your  dependants.' 

"  *  I  shall  find  that  very  difficult,  I  fear,' 
said  Evelyn,  her  spirit  sinking  as  her  ex- 
citement was  damped ;  *  how  am  I  td  win 
their  aflection,  or  to  establish  my  influence  ? 
They  will  despise  me  as  a  woman.  I  know 
and  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  much — but  where 
and  how  to  begin !' 


**  *  Do  not  be  in  haste  to  begin  anything 
yet,*  said  Mrs.  Desmond ;  *  take  a  little  time 
to  consider,  and  in  the  meanwhile  yield 
kindly  to  our  "wish.  Come  and  pay  a  visit 
to  your  father  and  to  me.  You  cannot  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  at  Clon- 
aUen.  Come  to  your  sister  Mabel,  who 
longs  to  know  and.  love  you.  Though  you 
are  not  to  reside  with  us,  yet  we  may  be  like 
one  family  in  aflection  and  union  of  interests. 
Come  to  us,  and  learn  from  your  father's 
example  and  advice  how  to  win  the  hearts 
of  your  people.' 

**  Evelyn's  heart  was  not  as  obstinate  as 
her  will.  Though  half  an  hour  before  she 
would  have  been  deaf  to  Mrs.  Desmond's 
kindness,  her  gentle  urgency  could  no  longer 
be  resisted.  Evelyn  consented;  and  her 
father,  embracing  her,  exclaimed  with  more 
tiian  his  usual  warmth  of  manner,  *•  Now 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  my 
children  around  me !  and  Mr.  Stanley  shall 
judge  whether  a  visit  to  me-^to  us — can  be 
mischievous  to  you,  or  an  infringement  of 
any  regulation  of  your  grandfather's.  I  shall 
be'glad,  too,  that  before  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Manvers  you  should  make  acquaintance  with 
your  brother  and  sister.* 

"  Evelyn  felt  satisfied  with  herself,  and  all 
was  coleur  de  rose.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  devoted  to  boating  across  the  lake 
imd  walking  among  the  woods  on  the  op- 
posite bank.  Her  spirite  rose,  in  proportion 
as  the  mist  of  prejudice  gave  way,  and  her 
natural  gaiety,  which  had  been  repressed  for 
some  time,  began  to  revive. 

"At  night  Jane  was  delighted  to  find 
Evelyn  once  more  like  herself;  and  when 
she  learned  that  her  young  lady  was  going 
to  Clonallen  House  on  Monday,  she  ex- 
claimed, *  Oh,  thank  Heaven  you  are  going 
among  decent  people,  and  not  to  mope  by 
yourself  here ! — it  would  break  your  young 
spirit;  and  I  assure  you.  Miss  Evelyn,  I 
hear  a  mighty  g^reat  account  of  Mrs.  Des- 
mond— she  is  loved  by  all  the  country 
round.* " 

We  shall  cite  one  passage  more — a 
piece  of  natural  history:^ 

"  *  However  that  may  be,*  said  Mrs.  Des- 
mond, *  I  must  contribute  my  share  to  these 
curious  anecdotes,  and  with  one  that  will  be 
found  exactly  in  point  My  dear  old  grand- 
father told  me  tliat  he  had  for  some  days 
watehed  a  pair  of  swallows  constructing 
their  nest  in  the  upper  comer  of  his  whidow, 
and  that  one  morning,  just  when  it  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  to  be  inhabited,  while  tltey 
were  taking  an  early  flight,  a  pair  of  dis- 
honest sparrows,  pleased  with  its  situation, 
took  possession  of  it,  in  spite  of  all  justice. 
When  the  real  owners  of  the  dwelling  re- 
turned from  their  airing,  they  found,  to 
their  great  surprise,  that  it  was  already  oc- 
cupied. Their  indignation  was  of  course 
very  great ;  but  all  parley  was  fruitless,  and 
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an  attempts  for  the  peaoaable  nooveiy  of 
their  pfoporty  being  ineffectoa],  awi^  they 
flew,  having  apparently  resolved  to  inflict  a 
signal  act  of  vengeance  on  those  nnprin- 
dpkd  intruders. 

^  *  My  grand&ther's  cariosity  having  been 
mndi  excited  by  the  whole  scene,  he  quietly 
sat  down,  determined  to  await  the  further 
proceedings  of  both  parties.  The  sparrows 
kept  dose,  showing  no  dispositioa  to  risk 
their  possession  by  any  unwary  movement ; 
and  in  no  long  time  the  two  swallows  re- 
tamed,  accompanied  by  a  prodigtous  number 
of  their  tribe,  each  bearing  a  load  of  the 
mortar-like  cement  which  they  use  in  the 
formation  of  their  nests ;  and  which  they  so 
immediately  and  so  dexterously  employed  in 
rapid  succession  in  dosing  the  mouth  of  the 
disputed  nest,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  almost  the  thhig  was  done — ^the  poor 
sparrows  were  too  late  in  their  efforts  to  es- 
cape — their  doom  was  sealed,  for  they  were 
completdy  sealed  up  in  the  nest* 

"  *  So  this  very  curious  drcumstanoe  is 
leaBy  true,*  exclaimed  Miss  Vincent;  *I 
saw  it  latdy  at  the  Dublin  National  School 
in  one  of  their  books ;  and  the  sequd  will 
amuae  you.  A  visitor  asked  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, "  Who  was  it  that  hdped  the  swal- 
lows?" and  the  boy  replied  most  nationally 
and  characteristically,  '*  Sure  didn't  he  bring 
his  faction  along  with  him?" ' " 

''Raymond  Revilloyd,"*  by  Grace 
Webster,  is  a  storjr  which  cannot  be 
described  as  pursuing  its  way  in  the 
groove-line  traced  out  by  ordinary 
rmnancea.  The  plot^  if  not  original, 
is  indisputably  unusual.  A  gentle- 
man of  feeble  character  has  the  mor- 
tification to  be  a  widower,  and  the 
&ther  of  two  unmanageable  daugh- 
ters, who  complete  his  distress  \y 
wedding  themselves  to  two  persons 
of  that  denomination  of  Christians 
known  as  Plymouth  Brethren.  The 
slighted  parent,  who  has  no  love  for 
tiie  persons  of  Us  intended  sons-in-law, 
nor  yet  for  religion  under  the  aspect 
in  which  they  present  it,  can  think  of 
no  better  mode  of  delivering  himself 
from  annoyance,  and  punishing  his  re- 
fractory o&pring,  than  withdrawing  to 
the  Continent,  and  giving  up  his  estate 
into  the  custody  of  a  man  who  proves 
to  be  at  once  a  knave  and  hypocrite. 
Having  thus  provided  for  the  punish, 
ment  of  all  belonging  to  him,  as  well 
as  himself,  the  old  gentleman  wends 
his  way  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  a 
timid  boy,  his  grandson  and  his  heir. 


After  some  time  the  grandfather  dis« 
appears,  and  the  heir,  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  him,  returns  to 
England  to  seek  the  counsel  and  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Atterbury,  the  disho- 
nest individual  to  whom  the  care  of 
what  was  to  have  been  his  inheritance 
has  been  confided.  He  is,  of  course, 
unceremoniously  expelled  from  the 
house  which  should  have  been  his  own, 
is  assigned,  in  exchange,  an  ai>art- 
ment  in  the  public  prison,  and  is  given 
in  charge  as  an  offender.  This  young 
gentleman  (whose  energies  are  em- 
ployed in  fainting  whenever  he  can» 
and  where  this  feat  is  impracticable^ 
by  dissolving  into  tears),  after  a  variety 
of  incidents,  which  disclose  the  amiable 
imbecility  of  his  character  (and  which 
give  a  picture  of  English  society,  and 
of  the  administration  of  our  laws,  such 
as  may  very  faithfully  represent  some 
night- mare  distortionof  atruth),  makes 
his  way  to  London,  and  falls  in  with  a 
protector,  to  whom  he  had  been  made 
Known  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  hfe, 
and  by  whose  energy  and  practical 
good  sense  he  is  conducted  through 
many  dangers,  and  finally  made  happy* 
The  writer  of  "Raymond  Revilloyd" 
is  not  destitute  of  power,  but  her  power 
is  not  equal  to  the  task  assigned  to  it* 
She  was  bent  on  the  composition  of 
^'a  romance,"  was  resolvea  to  carry 
out  her  plot  by  agencies  which  should 
be  altogether  at  her  own  disposal,  but 
she  miscalculated  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  to  do 
her  bidding.  She  should  have  thrown 
her  "romance*'  back  to  an  age,  or 
located  its  incidents  in  a  region,  where 
the  "  king's  writ  does  not  run."  The 
reign  of  William  IV.  was  too  recent 
to  allow  of  keeping  "probability  in 
view,"  where  **  a  phantasma,  or  such 
hideous  dream,"  as  "Raymond  Revil- 
loyd,"  was  to  be  enacted  or  described. 
But  a  more  remote  period,  it  may  be» 
woidd  not  suit  the  fair  writer's  pur- 
pose. She  would  expose  the  yioes  and 
crimes  of  the  age  she  lives  in,  and  the 
mirror  in  which  she  would  show  that 
a^e  its  form  and  pressure,  is  one  which 
distorts  it  into  the  likeness  of  a  time 
that  never  existed,  and  that  could  not 
possibly  exist.  Perj  ury ,  and  pillage,  and 
poison,  andffhosts,  and  murderers,  and 
libertines  who  convert  asylums  of  cha- 


*  **  Baymond  Bevilloyd  :**  a  Romance.  By  Grace  Webster.   In  Two  Tolumes.    London : 
Bichazd  Bentley,  New  Borlington-stieet    1849. 
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rity  into  places  of  torture^  whose  pro- 
fligacy is  diversified  and  recreated  by 
cruelty,  and  who  have  bears  in  attcn. 
dance  to  render  the  services  of  a  coroner 
useless — these  are  agencies  and  condi- 
tions  that  appear  to  disadvantage  when 
set  in  such  alight  as  this  our  day  sheds 
upon  them — "  Incredulus  odi."  We 
are  offended  that  any  writer  should 
take  such  liberties  with  us.  Fiction 
has  its  laws  as  well  as  fact.  It  must 
observe  the  decorum  of  time  and  place. 
It  has  its  principles  of  ''legitimacy," 
which  must  not  be  violated.  Our  au. 
thoress  will  submit  to  none  of  the  or. 
dinary  restraints  by  which  writers  are 
confined.  She  lives  in  her  own  world, 
and  insists  on  being  absolute  in  the 
government  of  it.  As  to  our  vulgar 
work-day  world  of  man,  if  she  has 
looked  upon  it  at  all,  it  is  upon  a  portion 
which  inspired  her,  or  was  calculated 
to  inspire  her,  with  abhorrepce  or  con- 
tempt.  She  seems  to  have  "supped 
fidl  of  horrors,"  and  then,  having  suf- 
fered from  the  attendant  dream  of  in. 
digestion,  she  proceeded  to  detail  the 
gloomy  incoherencies  of  her  persecuted 
slumbers  for  the  amazement  of  waking 
readers.  We  do  not  deny  that  she 
has  power — it  is  her  use  of  it  which 
discontents  us.  The  following  pass^c 
is  the  work  of  no  ordinary  wnter.  We 
premise  that  the  Albert  Mazzioni  named 
in  it  is  one  of  those  obnoxious  persons 
from  whom  Mr.  Atterbury  has  disem. 
barrassed  himself  by  the  agency  of 
poison :— . 

**  Mr.  Attetbury  bad  been  served  with  a 
ROtioe  after  the  ctlstomaiy  manner ;  and  that 
had  jnat  taken  place  after  the  interment  of 
Erminia  Lovelace.  What  had  occurred  on 
that  distressing  occasion  had  discomposed 
him;  bat  he  disguised  every  indication  of 
discomfiture  or  agitation  with  a  face  of  brass. 
He  felt,  however,  as  he  had  never  felt  before, 
when  he  received  the  notice.  He  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  his  family,  but  partook  of 
nothing.  He  started  at  sight  of  the  servant 
who  stood  beside  his  chair,  he  looked  so  like 
Albert  Mazzioni.  He  directed  his  eyes  to 
the  other  servants,  they  assumed  the  same 
appearance.  He  desired  them  to  quit  the 
room,  as  their  services  could  be  dispensed 
with.  The  men  did  so ;  but  the  case  was 
not  altered.  Every  fiice  at  the  table  became 
like  that  of  the  ill-fated  Italian.  Each  of  his 
guests  looked  like  Albert  Mazzioni,  and  so 
did  his  wife  and  his  decrepit  son.     A  room 


with  a  hundred  mirrors,  reflecting  each  the 
portraiture  of  the  poisoned  stranger,  could 
not  have  represented  his  image  more  empha- 
tically or  painfully  to  his  guilty  vision.  He 
left  the  house.  His  conduct  at  the  village 
tavern  has  already  been  related.  When 
he  departed  from  the  tavern  he  proceeded 
straightway,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
to  Plymouth,  and  entered  his  chambers  there, 
and  took  his  accustomed  seat  at  hb  desk. 
These  apartments  were  kept  by  au  old  spin- 
ster, who  was  used  to  her  master^s  coning 
at  all  seasons  of  the  day  or  night ;  so  his 
appearance  created  no  wonder.  She  lighted 
his  candle,  and  left  him  to  his  pen-and-ink 
work.  His  clerk,  Selby,  had  gone  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country  on  some  special  bu- 
siness that  afternoon.  Blr.  Atterbury  Mrrote 
with  the  celerity  of  light  He  covered  sheets 
of  paper  m  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ; 
and,  as  he  wrote  on  thus  furiously,  the  angry 
passions  agitated  his  whole  frame,  and  mantled 
in  his  fiend-like  face.  At  last,  as  he  folded 
anew  a  fresh  sheet  of  foolscap,  he  gnawed  his 
tongue  with  wrath,  and  it  lolled  out  upon 
his  chin.  Suddenly  his  candle  went  out  be- 
fore him.  Whether  the  fierce  breathing  of 
his  angry  nostrils,  or  some  casual  current  in 
the  room,  had  extinguished  the  flame,  it  Is 
impossible  to  say.  He  stamped  his  foot  upon 
the  floor  vrith  a  force  that  shook  the  apart- 
ment, and  that  might  have  shivered  his  own 
bones.  But  he  stamped  in  vain.  The  old 
spinster  that  kept  tlie  house  was  fast  asleep 
in  her  own  dormitory,  and  heard  him  not. 
He  attempted  to  rise,  but  he  could  not.  His 
joints  were  stiff,  like  one  fixed  down  with 
iron  rivets.  The  successive  hours  of  night 
struck,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  house 
clock,  and  still  he  sat  motionless  and  in  the 
dark.  The  successive  hours  of  night,  each 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  habitable  globe,  are 
fraught  with  many  human  destinies.  I>uk- 
ness  is  the  season  of  crime, — darkness  Is  the 
season  of  tears  to  the  weary  and  oppressed 
with  this  world's  sorrows, — darkness  Is  the 
season  for  the  wayfarer  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
and  for  the  ship  out  of  her  course,  till  she 
founder  on  the  hidden  rock,  and  land  her 
crew  on  the  unknown  shores  of  eternity,** 

We  are  recalled  by  this  striking  pas- 
sage to  the  remembrance  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  very  extraordinary  power,  in 
the  work  of  a  writer  by  whom  our  own 
pages  have  often  been  enriched  :*«« 

'*  At  length  the  uproar  In  Sir  Richard's 
room  died  away.  The  hoarse  voice  in  furious 
soliloquy,  and  the  rapid  tread  as  ho  paced 
the  floor,  were  no  longer  audible.  In  their 
stead  was  heard  alone  the  stormy  wind  rush- 
ing and  yelling  through  the  old  trees,  and 


*  "  The  Cock  and  Anchor,"  being  a  Chronicle  of  Old  Dublin  City. 
Dublin:  William  Curry,  Jun.  and  Company. 
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at  intenrab  the  deep  voUejing  thunder.  In 
the  midst  of  this  hubbub  the  Italian  rabbed 
his  hands,  tripped  lightly  np  and  down  his 
room,  placed  his  ear  at  the  keyhole,  and 
chncUed  and  rubbed  his  hands  again  in  a 
paroxysm  of  glee — now  and  again  venting 
his  gratification  in  brief  ejaculations  of  in- 
tense delight — the  very  incarnation  of  the 
q>irit  of  miacfaiefl 

"•  The  sounds  in  Sur  Richard*s  room  had 
ceased  for  two  hours  or  more ;  and  the  piping 
wind  and  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  still 
roared  and  rattled.  The  Neapolitan  was  too 
mncfa  excited  to  slumber.  He  continued, 
therefore,  to  pace  the  floor  of  his  chamber — 
som^imes  gazing  through  his  window  upon 
the  blad^  stormy  sky  and  the  blue  lightning, 
whidi  leaped  in  blinding  flashes  across  its 
darkness,  revealmg  for  a  moment  the  ivyed 
walls,  and  the  tossing  trees,  and  the  fields 
and  faHls,  which  were  as  instantaneously 
again  swallowed  in  the  blackness  of  the  tem- 
pestuous night ;  and  then  turning  from  the 
casement,  he  would  plant  hhnself  by  the 
door,  and  listen  with  eager  curiosity  for  any 
sound  twm  Sir  Richard's  room. 

*'Aa  we  have  said  before,  several  hours 
had  passed,  and  all  had  bug  been  silent  in 
the  baronet's  apartment,  when  on  a  sudden 
Parucd  thought  he  heard  the  sharp  and 
well-known  knoddng  of  his  patron*s  ebony 
stick  upon  the  floor.  He  ran  and  listened 
at  his  own  door.  The  sound  was  repeated 
with  unequivocal  and  vehement  distinctness, 
and  was  instantaneously  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed and  violent  peal  fh)m  his  master's 
hand-bell.  The  summons  was  so  sustained 
and  vehement,  that  the  Italian  at  length 
cautiously  withdrew  the  bolt,  unlocked  the 
door,  and  stole  out  upon  the  lobby,  ^o  far 
from  abating,  the  sound  grew  louder  and 
louder.  On  tiptoe  he  scaled  th6  stairs,  until 
he  readied  to  about  the  midway ;  and  he 
there  paused,  for  he  heard  his  master's  voice 
exerted  in  a  tone  of  terrified  entreaty*. 

^ '  Not  now — not  now — avaunt — not  now. 
Oh,  God! — help,*  cried  the  well-known 
voice. 

**  These  words  were  followed  by  a  crash,  as 
of  some  heavy  body  springing  from  the  bed 
.—then  a  rush  upon  the  floor— 4hen  another 
crash. 

**  The  voice  was  hushed ;  but  in  its  stead 
the  wild  storm  made  a  long  and  plaintive 
moan,  and  the  listener's  heart  turned  cold. 

*'  *  Malora^Corpo  di  Pluto  /'  muttered 
he  between  his  teetii.  *  What  U  it?  WiU 
he  reeng  again  ?  S€aUo  pennaro  ! — there  is 
something  wrong.' 

**  He  paused  in  fearful  cnrioeity ;  but  the 
summons  was  not  repeated.  Five  minutes 
passed ;  and  yet  no  sound  but  the  howUng 
and  pealing  of  the  storm.  Parucd,  with  a 
beating  heart,  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  patron's  chamber. 
No  answer  was  returned. 

'**Snr  Richard,  Sir  Richard,'  cried  the 
man,  *  do  you  want  me,  Sir  Richard?' 


**  Still  no  answer.  He  pushed  open  the 
door  and  entered.  A  candle,  wasted  to  the 
very  socket,  stood  upon  a  table  beside  the 
huge,  hearse-like  bed,  which  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  invalid  had  been  removed  from 
his  bed-chamber  to  his  dressing-room.  The 
light  was  dhn,  and  waved  uncertainly  In  the 
eddies  which  found  their  way  through  the 
chinks  of  the  window,  so  that  the  lights  and 
shadows  flitted  ambiguously  across  the  oh* 
jects  m  the  room.  At  the  end  of  the  bed  a 
table  had  been  upset;  and  lying  near  it 
upon  the  floor  was  sometldng — a  heap  of  bed- 
clothes, or — could  it  be? — ^yes,  it  was  Sir 
Richard  Ashwoode. 

"  Parucd  approached  the  prostrate  figure: 
it  was  lying  upon  its  back,  the  countenance 
fixed  and  livid,  the  eyes  staring  and  glazed, 
and  the  jaw  fiUlen — ^he  was  a  corpse.  The 
Italian  stooped  down  and  took  the  hand  of 
the  dead  man — it  was  already  ooU;  he 
called  him  by  his  name  and  shook  him,  but 
all  in  vain.  There  lay  the  cumbig  intriguer, 
the  fierce,  fiery  prodigal,  the  impetuous,  un- 
relenting tyrant,  the  unbelieving,  reckleM 
man  of  the  worid,  a  ghastly  lump  of  clay. 

"With  strange  emotions  the  Neapolitan 
gazed  upon  the  lifeless  effigy  from  whU^  the 
evil  tenant  had  been  so  suddmly  and  feaiftaUy 
called  to  its  eternal  and  unseen  abode. 

(*  *  Gone — dead — all  over — all  past,'  mut* 
tered  he  slowly,  while  he  pressed  his  foot 
upon  the  dead  body,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself 
that  life  was  indeed  extinct — '  qidte  gone. 
Cancherol  it  was  ugly  death — ^there  was 
something  with  him ;  what  was  he  speaking 
with?' 

"  Parucd  walked  to  the  door  leading  to 
the  great  staircase,  but  found  it  bolted  as 
usuaL 

***  Pshaw,  there  was  nothing,'  said  he^ 
lookiog  fearftilly  round  the  room  at  he  a|>- 
proached  the  body  again,  and  repeating  the 
negative  as  if  to  re-assure  hfadself— ao^  no- 
nothing,  nothing.' 

"He  gazed  again  on  the  awfhl  spectacle 
in  silence  for  several  minutes. 

"  *  Corbezxoli,  and  so  it  m  over,'  at  length 
he  ejacnkted — *the  game  is  ended.  Q&t, 
see,  the  breast  is  bare,  and  there  the  two 
marks  of  Aldhd's  stOetto.  Ah !  hrieeons^ 
briccone,  what  wild  feylow  were  you— /mhu 
z€tnera,  for  a  pretty  ankle  and  a  pair  of 
black  eyes,  you  would  dare  the  devil  Bott0 
di  C0//0,  his  face  is  moving ! — pshaw,  it  ii 
onty  the  light  that  wavers.  Diamme  t  tha 
face  is  terrible.  What  made  him  speak; 
nothing  was  with  him — pshaw,  nothing 
could  come  to  him  here — no,  no,  nothing.' 

**  As  he  thus  spoke,  the  wind  swept  vdie- 
mently  upon  the  windows  with  a  sound  aa  If 
some  great  thing  had  rushed  agafaist  them, 
and  was  pressmg  for  admission,  and  the  goat 
blew  out  the  candle ;  the  blast  died  away  in 
a  lengthened  wail,  and  then  agahi  came 
rushing  and  howling  up  to  the  windows,  aa 
if  the  very  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air 
himself  were  thundering  at  the  casement ; 
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then  again  the  bine  dazzling  lightning 
glared  into  the  room  and  g^ye  place  to 
deeper  darkness. 

"  ^  Pah !  that  lightning  smells  like  brim- 
stone. Sangue  cCun  duo,  I  hear  something 
in  the  room.' 

**  Yielding  to  his  terrors,  Parucci  stambled 
to  the  door  opening  upon  the  great  lobbj, 
and  with  cold  and  trembling  fingers  drawing 
the  bolt,  sprang  to  the  stairs  and  shouted 
for  assistance  in  a  tone  which  speedily  as- 
sembled half  the  household  in  the  chamber 
of  death." 


**  Woman's  Friendship"*  is  a  tale 
told,  as  woman  only  could  tell  it,  oi 
the  influence  and  truth  of  such  disin^ 
terested  affection.  The  authoress,  it 
has  been  spoken  to  ub  in  Christian 
hope," is  "where  the  weary  are  at 
rest."  We  content  ourselves  with 
transcribing  two  passages  from  her  un- 
pretending little  volume.  The  subject 
of  both  sketches  is  a  youn^  artist  and 

Soet,  who   had  contended  with    the 
ifficulties  of  an  adverse  condition  and 
a  feeble  constitution : — 

"  But  though  Florence  could  not  summon 
sufficient  courage  to  remain  while  the  inter- 
View  lasted,  suspense  became  so  intolerable 
that  she  felt  as  if  the  most  dreaded  reality 
could  be  better  borne.  Hardly  knowing  her 
own  intentions,  she  waited  in  a  little  sitting, 
room,  till  they  descended ;  then  springing 
forward,  she  caught  hold  of  Sir  Charles's 
hand,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  cheeks 
an(l  lips  perfectly  blanched,  and  every  effort 
to  speak  died  away  in  indistinct  murmurs. 
Only  too  well  accustomed  to  such  painful 
scenes,  the  physician  gently  led  her  within 
the  parlour  and  closed  the  door ;  the  action 
recalled  voice,  and  she  gasped  forth — 

"  *  Oh  1  is  -there  no  hope  ?  will  you  not 
save  him  ?     Tell  me  he  will  not  die  1' 

"*  My  good  young  lady,  life  and  death 
are  not  in  the  hands  of  man ;  yet  it  were 
cruel,  unwisely  cruel,  to  give  yon  hope. 
Your  brother's  mind  has  been  his  poison — I 
dare  not  tell  you — he  may  live.' 

"  •  But  he  will  linger — he  may  be  spared 
us  many  yean  yet,'  persisted  Florence,  in 
the  wild  accents  of  one  determined  against 
belief    *  It  cannot  be  that  he  will  go  now — 

so  young — so ^but  forgive  me,'  she  added, 

when  the  hysterical  sobs  gave  way,  *  tell  me, 
I  am  better  now— I  can  bear  it-ll  ought  to 
know,  for  my  poor  mother's  sake,  how  long 
We  may  call  him  ours?' 

"  The  reply  was  given  khidly  and  carefully ; 
but  what  language,  what  gentleness  may 


soften  the  bitter  anguish  of  toch  words? 
Florence  heard,  and  yet  she  sank  not  She 
bade  forewell  to  those  kind  friends;  she  saw 
them  go,  but  still  she  stood  as  if  thought, 
sense,  Kfe  itself  were  frozen  \  and  then  she 
rushed  up  the  stairs  into  her  own  room,  se- 
cured the  door,  and  sinking  on  her  knees, 
buried  her  &ce  in  the  bed-cbthes,  and  her 
slight  frame  shook  beneath  its  agony. 

^*  Another  hour,  and  that  sufiering  girl 
was  seated  by  her  brother's  couch,  hol<&ig 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  with  a  marble  cheek, 
but  faint  sweet  smile,  listening  to  and  sym- 
pathising in  his  lovely  dreams  of  fame.  And 
such  is  woman, — her  tears  are  with  her  God, 
her  smile  with  man ;  the  heart  may  break, 
and  who  shall  know  it  ? 

**  Mr.  Morton  had  suggested  a  frontispiece 
as  an  improvement  to  his  book,  and  Walter's 
every  enei^  now  turned  to  the  composition 
of  a  picture  from  which  the  print  might  be 
engraven.  He  had  resolved  not  to  put  his 
name  to  the  publication,  and  therefore  felt 
that  a  group  entitled  *The  Poet's  Home' 
could  convey  no  identity;  and  he  commenced 
his  task  with  an  ardour  and  enjoyment, 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  prostrating 
languor  of  disease.  Who  that  has  watched 
the  workings  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  as  the 
human  frame  decays,  can  doubt  our  immor- 
tality ?  How  can  the  awful  creed  of  mate- 
rialism exist  with  the  view  of  that  bright 
light  of  mind  shining  purer  and  brighter, 
with  every  hour  that  brings  death  nearer  ? 
Life  may  afford  matter  for  the  sceptic  and 
the  materialist  to  weave  their  fearfhl  theories 
upon,  though  we  know  not  how  it  can  ;  but 
let  such  look  on  the  approach  of  sure  yet 
lingering  death,  and  how  will  they  retain 
them  tlien  ?" 

"  Many  scenes  of  life  are  holy — ^the  early 
mom,  the  twilight  hour,  the  starry  night, 
the  rolling  storm,  the  hymn  of  thousands 
f¥om  the  sacred  fone,  the  marriage  rite,  or 
fhneral  dii^ ;  but  none  more  holy  than  the 
chamber  of  Uie  dying,  lingering  beside  a 
departing  spirit,  seeming  as  if  ^ready  the 
angel  shone  above  the  mortal,  waiting  but  the 
eternal  summons  to  wing  his  flight  on  high. 

"One  evening  Walter's  couch  had  been 
drawn  near  the  open  casement,  which  looked 
into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  and 
even  the  dirty  green  and  scentless  flowers, 
peculiar  to  the  environs  of  London,  were 
grateful  to  the  poet  He  was  prtpped  up 
with  pillows,  and  his  hand  was  yet  busy  on 
the  canvass,  giving  the  last  touches  to  his 
picture. 

"All  was  completed  but  the  figure  of 
Minie,  who  was  sitting  in  the  required  atti- 
tude ;  but  it  was  Well  he  had  not  waited  tOl 
that  moment  to  ghre  the  joyous  expression 
he  so  much  loved. 


• "  Woman's  Friendship ;"  a  Story  of  Domestic  Life.    By  Grace  Aguilar,  Author  of 
**  Home  Influence."    London :  Groombridge  and  Sons,    1850. 
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"An  boor  pasted,  and  no  moyement,  no 
soond  disturbed  that  little  party :  tiie  hand 
of  the  artist  moved  languidly,'  bat  still  it 
mored,  and  the  condoding  tooches  started 
into  life  beneath  it  Sometiniefl  bis  eyes 
▼onld  close,  and  then  after  a  brief  interval 
of  rest,  re-open  to  lo(^  upon  his  task. 

"Florence  had  not  yet  returned,  having 
gone  out  of  her  way  to  porchase  some  fresh 
flowers,  as  was  her  custom  every  thml  day, 
in  spite  of  Walter's  remonstrances :  the  in- 
tense delight  which  they  always  gave  him 
was  too  visible  to  permit  any  cessation  of  the 
indulgence:  that  she  deprived  herself  of 
many  little  necessaries,  and,  exhausted  and 
weary,  never  rode  to  her  pupils,  that  she 
might  save  to  purchase  luxuries  fbr  him,  he 
never  knew.  She  often  recalled  Emily  Mel- 
ford's  horror  of  exertion,  and  half  smiled  at 
the  widely  different  meanings  that  word  bore 
in  their  respective  vocabularies :  but  a  bitter 
feeling  mingled  with  the  smile  at  her  own 
credulity  in  Emily's  profession  of  hiterest  and 
regard  :  from  the  day  she  had  sought  her  to 
the  present  moment,  a  full  year,  she  had 
rested  as  silent  and  indifferent  as  before. 

"Aa  Florence  came  within  sight  of  the 
bay-windows  of  her  house,  she  fancied  that 
she  could  distinguish  the  figure  of  Walter 
looking  down  the  road,  as  if  watching  her 
return.  She  was  surprised,  because,  since 
his  increasing  illness,  they  had  changed  their 
apartment  from  the  front  to  the  back  sitting- 
room,  in  order  to  give  him  more  quiet  and 
fresh  air  than  the  dusty  road  afforded.  What 
he  could  be  doing  there  she  could  not  con- 
ceive, fbr  even  if  he  were  anxious  for  her 
return  and  wished  to  watch  for  her,  he  surely 
had  not  sufficient  strength  to  walk  from  one 
room  to  another,  and  there  remain  standing 
BO  that  she  could  distinguish  his  full  figure. 
Hope  flashed  on  her  heart  that  he  was  better. 
Some  extraordinary  change  must  have  taken 
place,  and  he  might  yet  live!  Oh,  what  a 
sodden  thrill  came  with  that  fbnd  thought! 
and  she  hurried,  almost  ran  the  intervening 
space.  Breathless  she  entered  the  house, 
and  sprang  up  the  staircase. 

"  *  What,  settled  again  so  soon  at  your 
drawing,  dearest  Walter,  and  only  a  mbute 
ago  I  saw  yon  beckoning  me  from  the  next 
room — how  could  you  stand  there  so  long  T 

"Mrs.  Leslie  put  her  finger  on  her  lips — 
*  Tou  have  been  strangely  deceived,  my  love, 
Walter  has  not  quitted  this  room  nor  this 
posture  for  some  hours.  Come  softly,  I  think 
he  sleeps.* 

"  No  word,  no  cry,  passed  the  lips  of  Flo- 
rence, although  a  pang,  sharp  as  if  every  drop 
of  hlood  were  turned  to  ice,  curdled  through 
her  frame.  She  knew  she  was  not  deceived. 
As  surely  as  she  now  looked  on  him,  she  felt 
she  had  seen  him  smile,  as  if  to  bid  her 
hasten  home,  not  ten  minutes  before,  and  with 


a  fleet  and  noiseless  step  she  stood  beride 
him.  The  pencil  was  still  within  his  hand, 
but  it  moved  no  longer  on  the  canvass — the 
eyes  were  closed,  the  lips  were  parted :  she 
bent  down  her  head  and  pressed  her  lips  upon 
his  brow — ^it  was  marbly  cold. 

*' '  Walter!'  she  shrieked,  for  in  that  dread 
moment  she  knew  not  what  she  did.  '  Wal- 
ter— my  brother — speak  to  me — look  on  me 
again !' 

**  For  a  moment  she  stood  as  if  waiting 
for  the  look,  the  voice  she  called ;  then,  press- 
ing her  hands  wildly  to  her  brow,  sought  to 
collect  thought,  energy,  control,  fbr  her  poor 
mother's  sake — but  all,  all  failed — and,  for 
the  fif^t  time  in  her  life,  she  sunk  down  in  a 
deep  and  death-like  swoon.*' 

The  authoress  of  "Two  Old  Men's 
Tales*'  has  been  engaged  in  what  is 
called  **  a  social  story.  '*  It  appears 
in  that  beautiful  periodical,  "The 
Ladies'  Companion  at  Home  and 
Abroad,**  and  it  is  worthy  of  its 
author's  reputation.  How  manifest 
and  how  characteristic  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  language  of  those 
who  would  tue  the  poor  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  of  those  who  would 
serve  them  !  How  manifest  and  cha- 
racteristic the  distinction  between  the 
Socialist  and  the  Christian,  in  their 
descriptions  of  those  sufi'erings  by 
which  poverty  tries  the  children  of 
affliction.  The  one  is  perpetually  so- 
licitous to  set  out  such  suflferings  as 
testimony  against  the  system  which 
protects  social  order — the  other,  as  an 
occasion  to  call  forth  an  exercise  of 
Christian  benevolence.  The  Socialist 
gives  a  voice  and  speech  to  poverty,  as 
if  it  cried  out  for  vengeance  against  the 
prosperous — ^the  Christian  mterprets 
the  accents  of  distress  as  invitations  to 
discharge  a  duty  which  is  twice  blessed, 
and  to  give  for  the  sake  of  Him 
through  whom  his  people  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  The  Socialist  would  relieve 
the  wants  he  describes  at  the  cost  of 
pulling  down  the  edifice  of  Grovern- 
ment  and  Order.  The  Christian  would 
supply  the  deficiency  for  which  human 
policy  has  not  provided,  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  a  aivine  principle,  which 
that  very  deficiency  nas  be^n  provi- 
dentially appointed  to  call  into  exer- 
cise. Human  institutions  permit  great 
inequality  of  condition,  and  leave  se- 
vere suflferings  imrelieved — then,  cries 
the  Socialist,  down  with  existing  insti- 
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tutions.  The  Christian  philanthropbt 
confesses  the  same  trutn,  but  would 
assi^  the  office  of  redressing  the  wrong 
to  that  principle  which  **  vaunteth  not 
itself,  seeketh  not  its  own — is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly."  Thus  it  is,  Convulsion  and 
Ruin  are  the  Socialist's  reformers.  The 
true  philanthropist  evokes  the  aid  of 
Christianity. 

One  sketch  from  this  little  gem  of  a 
story,  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering 
to  the  reader : — 


"  Two  young  women  inhabited  one  small 
room  of  about  ten  feet  by  eight,  in  the  upper 
story  of  a  set  of  houses  somewhere  near 
Mary-le-bon-str^t  These  houses  appear 
to  have  been  once  intended  for  rather  sub- 
stantial persons,  but  have  gradually  sunlc 
into  lodging-houses  for  the  very  poor.  The 
pfemises  look  upon  an  old  grave-yard;  a 
dreary  prospect  enough,  but  perhaps  prefera- 
ble to  a  dose  street,  and  are  filled  with  decent 
bat  very  poor  people.  Every  room  appears 
to  serve  %  wliole  fkmily,  and  few  of  the 
rooms  are  much  larger  than  the  one  I  have 
described. 

**  It  was  now  half-past  twelve  o*clock,  and 
still  the  miserable  dip  tallow  candle  burned 
in  a  dilapidated  tin  candlestick.  The  wind 
whistled  with  that  peculiar  wintry  sound 
which  betokens  that  snow  is  falling ;  it  was 
very,  veiy  cold, — ^the  fire  was  out, — and  the 
girl  who  sat  plj'ing  her  needle  by  the  hearth, 
which  was  still  a  little  warmer  than  the  rest 
of  the  room,  had  wrapped  up  her  feet  in  an 
old  worn-out  piece  of  flaimel,  and  had  an 
old  black  silk  wadded  doak  thrown  over  her 
to  keep  her  from  being  almost  perished.  The 
room  was  scantily  fiimished,  and  bore  an  air 
of  extreme  poverty,  amounting  almost  to 
absolute  destitution.  One  by  one  the  little 
articles  of  property  possessed  by  its  inmates 
hod  disappeared  to  supply  the  calls  of  ur- 
gent want  An  old  four-post  bedstead,  with 
curtains  of  iV^om-out  serge,  stood  in  one 
comer;  one  mattress,  with  two  small,  thin 
pillows,  and  a  bolster  that  was  almost  flat ; 
three  old  blankets,  cotton  sheets  of  the 
coarsest  description  upon  it;  three  rush- 
bottomed  chain,  an  old  daw-table,  a  very 
ancient,  dilapidated  chest  of  drawers, — at  the 
top  of  which  were  a  few  battered  band- 
boxes,— a  miserable  bit  of  carpet  before  the 
fire-place ;  a  wooden  box  for  coals ;  a  little 
low  tin  fender,  a  poker,  or  rather  half  a 
poker;  a  shovel  and  tongs,  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  a  very  few  kitchen  utensils, 
was  all  the  furniture  in  tlio  room.  What 
there  was,  however,  was  kept  clean;  the 
floor  was  dean,  the  yellow  paint  was  clean ; 
and,  I  forgot  to  say,  there  was  a  washing- 
tub  set  aside  in  one  comer. 

*^The  wind  blew  shrill,  and  shook  the 
window,  and  the  snow  was  heard  beating 


against  the  panes ;  the  dock  went  another 
quarter,  but  still  the  indefatigable  toiler  sewed 
on.  Now  and  then  she  lifted  up  her  head, 
as  a  sigh  came  from  that  comer  of  the  room 
where  the  bed  stood,  and  some  one  might  be 
heard  turning  and  tossing  uneasily  upon  the 
mattress, — then  she  returned  to  her  occu- 
pation, and  plied  her  needle  with  increased 
assiduity. 

"The  workwoman  was  a  girl  of  from 
dghteen  to  twenty,  rather  bcbw  the  middle 
size,  and  of  a  face  and  form  little  adapted  to 
figure  in  a  story.  One  whose  life,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  never  be  diversified  by  those 
romantic  adventures  which  real  life  in  gene- 
ral reserves  to  the  beautiful  and  highly-gifted. 
Her  fiBatures  were  rather  homdy,  her  hair 
of  a  light  brown,  without  golden  threads 
through  it,  her  hands  and  arms  rough  and 
red  with  cold  and  labour ;  her  dress  ordinary 
to  a  degree, — her  clothes  being  of  the  cheapest 
materials, — ^but  then,  these  dothes  were  so 
neat,  so  carefully  mended  where  they  had 
given  way ;  the  hair  was  so  smooth,  and  so 
closely  and  neatly  drawn  round  the  face; 
and  the  face  itself  had  such  a  sweet  expres- 
sion, that  all  the  defects  of  line  and  oolonr 
were  redeemed  to  the  bver  of  expression, 
ntherthan  beauty. 

"  She  did  not  look  patient,  she  did  not  look 
resigned ;  she  could  not  look  cheerful  exactly. 
She  looked  earnest,  composed,  busy,  and  ex- 
ceedmgly  kind.  She  had  not,  it  would  seem, 
thought  enough  of  self  in  the  midst  of  her 
privations,  to  require  the  exerdse  of  the 
virtues  of  patience  and  resignation ;  she  was 
so  occupied  with  the  sufferings  of  others  that 
she  never  seemed  to  think  of  her  own. 

She  was  naturally  of  the  most  cheerful, 
hopeful  temper  in  the  world — those  people 
without  selfishness  usually  are.  And,  though 
sorrow  had  a  little  lowered  the  tone  of  her 
spirits  to  composure,  and  work  and  disap- 
pointment had  faded  the  bright  colours  of 
hope ;  still  hope  was  not  entirely  gone,  nor 
cheerfulness  exhausted.  But  the  predomi- 
nant expression  of  eveiy  word  and  look,  and 
tone,  and  gesture,  was  kindness, — inexhausti- 
ble kindness. 

"  I  said  she  lifted  up  her  head  Arom  time 
lime  to  time,  as  a  sigh  prooeeded  from  the 
bed,  and  its  snfi^ring  inhabitant  tossed  and 
tossed:  and  at  last  she  broke  sUenoe  and 
said,  •  Poor  Myra,  can't  you  get  to  sleep  ?' 

"  *It  is  so  fearfWly  cold,'  was  the  i^y ; 
'  and  when  will  you  have  done  and  come  to 
bed?» 

"  *  One  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  I 
shall  have  finished  it  Poor  Myra,  you  are 
so  nervous,  you  never  can  get  to  sleep  till 
all  is  shut  up — but  have  patience,  dear,  one 
little  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  I  Avill 
throw  my  clothes  over  your  feet,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  a  little  warmer.' 

**  A  sigh  was  all  the  answer;  and  tiien  the 
true  heroine, — ^for  she  was  extremdy  beautify 
or  rather  hod  been,  poor  thing,  fbr  she  was  too 
wan  and  wasted  to  be  beautiful  now,— 4i£ted 
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up  her  head,  ttaxxi  which  fell  a  pTofusion  of 
the  fairest  hair  in  the  world,  and  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  arm,  watched  in  a  sort  of  im- 
patient patience,  the  progress  of  the  inde« 
fiitigable  needle-woman. 

•*  *  One  o'clock  striking,  and  you  hav'nt 
done  yet,  Lettioe?  how  dowly  you  do  get 
on.* 

" '  I  cannot  work  fast  and  neatly  too, 
dear  Mynu  I  cannot  get  through  as  some 
do— I  wish  I  could.  But  my  hands  are  not 
so  ddicate  and  nimble  as  yours,  such  swelled 
chmisy  things,*  she  said,  laughing  a  little,  as 
she  looked  at  them — swelled,  indeed,  and  all 
mottled  over  with  the  cold !  *  I  cannot  get 
over  the  ground  nimbly  and  well  at  the  same 
time.  You  are  a  fine  race-horse,  I  am  a  poor 
little  drudging  pony, — ^but  I  ynSi  make  as 
much  haste  as  I  pos^bly  can.* 

^Myra  once  more  uttered  an  impatient 
fretful  agh,  and  sank  down  again,  saying, 
*  My  feet  are  so  dreadfully  cold  !* 

** '  Take  this  bit  of  flannel,  then,  and  let 
me  wrap  them  up.* 

«« •  Nay,  but  you  will  want  it' 

" '  Oh,  I  have  only  five  minutes  more  to 
stay,  and  I  can  wrap  the  carpet  round  my 
feet.* 

"  And  she  laid  down  her  work  and  went  to 
the  bed,  and  wrapped  her  sister's  delicate,  but 
now  icy  feet,  in  the  flannel ;  and  then  she 
eat  down ;  and  at  last  the  task  was  finished. 
And  oh,  how  glad  she  was  to  creep  to  that 
mattress,  and  to  lay  her  aching  limbs  down 
upon  it!  Hard  it  might  be,  and  wretched 
the  pillows,  and  scanty  the  covering,  but 
little  fiJt  she  such  inconveniences.  She  fell 
asle^  almost  immediately,  whilst  her  sister 
still  tossed  and  murmured.  Presently  Let- 
tke,  for  Lettice  it  was,  awakened  a  little 
and  said,  'What  is  it,  love?  Poor,  poor 
Myia !  Oh,  that  you  could  but  sleep  as  I 
do.* 

'*  And  then  she  drew  her  own  little  pillow 
ftxmi  under  her  head,  and  put  it  under  her 
sister's,  and  tried  to  make  her  comfortable ; 
and  she  partly  succeeded,  and  at  last  the 
poor,  delicate,  suffering  creature  fell  asleep, 
and  then  Lettioe  slumbered  like  a  baby.** 

It  has  been  purely  accidental  that 
the  works  mentioned  in  this  article 
have  all  been  the  production  of  female 
genius,  two  of  them,  we  believe,  of 
writers  from  whom  our  own  country 
can  derive  honour.  How  such  wor^ 
majr  minister  to  the  best  interests  of 
societY  and  of  man>  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary Knr  us  to  speak— 

**Oui«t  thou  not  mlnltter  to  »  mind  diitoMd— 
Flock  flrom  the  memory  %  rooted  ■orrow— 
Bue  oat  the  written  tronblet  of  the  bretn. 
And,  with  lome  sweet  obllrlotu  antidote, 
CleeDM  the  Btnflbd  boeom  of  thnt  perilooe  ttnff 
TiMi  vei^  i^on  the  heart." 

Therein,  is  the  reply,  the  *'  patient 
must  minister  to  himself.*' 


But  there  are  ministrations  not 
named  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
can  do  more  than  the  physician  in 
Macbeth  dreamed  of.  There  are  ano- 
dynes which  can  affect  even  the  body 
through  the  mind.  How  deeply  mo- 
mentous it  is  that  they  be  carefully 
prepared  and  administered  I  How 
richly  are  they  rewarded,  and,  in  some 
instances,  how  grievously  are  they 
abused  I 

We  account  it  among  the  happy 
characteristics  of  our  age,  that,  in  so 
many  instances,  periodical  literature 
offers  so  many  safe  distractions  for 
heavy  hearts  and  troubled  minds ;  and 
that,  in  no  few  instances,  they  who 
read  only  to  be  entertained,  are  acquir- 
ing, in  their  self-indulgence,  valuable 
infbrmation.  There  are,  it  must  be 
admitted,  periodicals  of  a  far  different 
description,  designed,  as  it  might  seem, 
to  efi^e  good  impressions  from  the 
heart,  to  pam{)er  vicious  inclinations, 
and  to  undermine  principle.  Such  are 
of  the  agencies  in  which  a  deceiving 
spirit  makes  his  presence  most  mis- 
(mievously  manifest.  Their  onmige- 
nous  character,  their  cheapness,  and 
their  abundance  —  **  their  name  is 
legion,  for  they  are  many'*— impose 
a  solemn  and  a  peculiar  auty  on  all 
who  have  the  welfare  of  society  at 
heart---the  duty  of  protecting  such  of 
the  millions  of  our  people  as  they  can 
influence,  from  the  ravages  of  these  lo- 
cust visitations.  The  duty  will  be 
most  effectually  discharged  by  supply- 
ing what  is  good ;  but  the  supply 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  exposure 
of  the  disguises  under  which  the  con- 
coctors  ofintellectual  poison  endeavour 
to  screen  their  malijgnity  from  public 
opprobrium.  It  would  be  well  worth  the 
devotion  of  good  men's  lives  to  watch 
over  reading-clubs  or  book  societies, 
where  the  working  classes  form  the 
great  staj^e  of  the  members.  It  is 
among  the  great  advantages  of  our 
time,  that  wholesome  aliment  for  the 
mind  can  be  had  in  such  abundance, 
and  of  so  agreeable  a.  quality,  that  the 
vile  productions  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "Satanic  School"  would 
soon  fall  into  contemptuous  neslect,  and 
return  in  the  form  of  unsaleiu>le  stock 
"  to  plague  the  inventprs,"  if  even 
moderate  pains  were  taken  to  bring 
really  useful  literature  within  the 
reach  of  the  people,  or  rather,  for  it  is 
easily  attainable,  to  bring  it  properly 
und^  their  observation. 
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It  would  be  no  more  than  a  very 
humble  acknowledgment  of  the  rich 
provision  made  for  themselves,  that 
the  upper  and  middle  class  should  thus 
think  for  their  inferiors  in  rank.  If  it 
be  an  undeniable  truth,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  is,  that  the  occupant  of  a 
cottage  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  a  few 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  may,  without 
extravagance,  furnish  his  little  library 
so  as  that  its  stores  of  thought  shall 
be  more  abundant  than  Meecenas  or 
Cicero  could  gather  aroimd  them  with 
fdl  their  opportunities,  and  in  their 
sumptuous  palaces,  surely  some  ac 
knowledgment  ought  td  be  made  for 
such  a  bounty.  It  can  be  made  ap- 
propriately, it  not  adequately,  by  aid- 
ing the  mtdtitudes  of  readers  who  are 
daily  craving  for  intellectual  food,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it  in  making  their 
election  bstween  the  wholesome  and 
the  deleterious. 

And  here,  in  considering  the  ad- 
vantages  offered  to  readers  of  all  tem- 
pers and  purposes  with  which  this 
age  is  frauent,  one  of  the  publications 
from  which  we  have  cited  compels 
from  us  a  parting  expression  of  thank- 
fulness and  praise.  We  allude  to 
<*Mrs.   Loudon's  Ladies'  Companion 


At  Home  and  Abroad."  It  is  emi- 
nently creditable  to  a  people  that  such 
a  publication  shall  be  ofiered  to  their 
patronage  as  the  enterprise  of  an  in- 
dividual— that  not  alone  qualities  so 
graceful,  and  of  so  sterling  merit  as 
those  of  its  editor,  shall  be  bent  on  the 
conducting  of  such  a  work,  but  that 
the  resources  of  art  and  literature  shall 
have  been  explored  to  so  good  efieot 
to  enhance  and  recommend  its  merits. 
The  editor  of  a  weekly  periodical  who 
offers  to  her  subscribers,  at  so  low  a 
cost,  such  attraction  and  interest  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  analyses  and  illus- 
trations of  ancient  and  mediseval  art, 
and  in  contributions  from  the  author 
of  "  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  and  who 
associates  such  achievements  in  art 
and  literature  with  prose  and  *«  nume~ 
reus  rhyme,"  and  artistic  embellish- 
ments worthy  to  bo  associated  with 
them  in  all  fair  variety  of  form,  and 
on  all  topics  that  may  fairly  claim  at- 
tention, does  honour  to  the  people  to 
whom  the  issue  of  the  enterprise  is 
coinmitted ;  and  as  we  confidently  pre- 
dict she  will  not  disappoint  the  expec- 
tation she  has  raised,  so  do  we  earnestly 
hope  that  her  own  just  expectations 
wiU  not  be  disappointed. 


LOCH   NEAGH. 
BY  TUR  BBT.   OBORQB  HILL. 


Loch  Neach,  I  stood  at  dose  of  day  upon  thy  silent  strand. 
And  saw  the  sun  set  o'er  the  hills  of  old  Tir-Owen's  land  ; 
The  fading  light,  how  like  the  flight  of  Freedom  from  thy  shore,* — 
The  old,  proud  Place  of  Niall'sf  race  shall  know  his  name  no  morel 


*  In  the  course  of  Hme^  the  English  invasion  of  this  country  introduced  a  better  state  of 
things ;  bat  when  it  first  happened,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  afterwards,  it  was,  in  most 
instances,  the  triamph  of  might  over  right. 

t  Niall  NaighiaUacKt  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages,**  and,  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  known  also 
as  Niall  the  Great,  The  following  account  of  this  once  powerful  famfly  is  extracted  from 
the  admirable  woriE,  by  Mr.  Reeves,  on  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Down  and  Ck>nnor 
and  Dromore.'*  "  In  the  year  1280,  died  Aodh  Macaomh  Toinleasc  O'Neill,  the  chief  of  his 
princely  race,  leaving  two  sons,  Niall  Roe,  and  Aodh  Meith,  in  whose  respective  descendants 
the  common  stock  struck  off  into  two  distinct  branches.  To  the  senior  line  the  representation 
of  the  race  and  lordship  of  Tpone  was,  with  a  few  early  exceptions,  confined."  •  ♦  • 
"  Anne,  daughter  of  Bryan  Carragh  O'Neill,  was  the  second  wife  of  Shane  O'Neill,  of 
Shane's  CasUe,  from  whose  third  son^  Phelim  Dhu,  the  present  Yisoount  O'Neill  is  the 
fifth  in  Uneal  descent**  Who  shall  represent  this  ancient  house  when  the  present  Lord  O'Neill 
has  passed  away  ? 
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How  many  a  tale  of  human  grief,  sweet  lake,  thy  waters  know. 
Since  from  their  deep,  mysterious  spring  thev  first  began  to  flow,— 
Since  far  along  yon  level  plain  arose  the  swelling  flood, 
And  o'er  Eachaid*s  ♦  fair  domain  in  gathered  strength  it  stood  I 

Loch  Lao^h !  whilst  thy  broad  expanse  reflects  th*  impending  sky. 
And  dimpling  on  thy  glassryr  tide,  the  banks,  in  shadow,  lie — 
The  tale  of  Mora's  faithful  love  shall  consecrate  thy  wave. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remembered  be  as  royal  Bresal*s  grave  I  f 

**  Why  comes  he  not?"  sweet  Mora  cried,  "  the  days  are  long  and  drear, 
As  by  Loch  Laogh*s  verdant  side  he  hunts  the  flying  deer ; 
Why  comes  he  not?"  "  He  will  not  come."  %  She  heard  the  mournful  tale, 
And  soon  from  all  her  sorrows  free,  she  slept  in  OUar's  §  vale. 


And  many  a  nameless  grave  since  then  thy  caverns  have  sup_ 

To  those  who,  in  old  Uladh's  %  feuds,  have  on  thy  waters  died ; 

When  Yellow  Hugh — and  Phelim  Dhu — and  Shane,  the  fierce  and  strong. 

Swept,  in  their  curraghs,  like  the  blast,  thy  wooded  shores  along  1 

Alas !  though  feudal  terror  cease,  thy  children  sufier  still. 
And  keener  weapons  than  the  sword  are  raised  to  waste  and  kill ; 
In  vain  the  care-worn  peasant's  fate  appeals  to  lordly  pride; 
The  humble  hopes  that  toil  inspired  are  now  to  be  denied  I 

*•  Loch  Neagh,"  with  drooping  hearts,  they  say  **we  loved  thy  pleasant  shorCf 
And  every  year,  through  hope  and  fear,  we  loved  thee  more  and  more ; 
Yet  must  we  seek  a  distant  nome  beyond  the  western  main. 
Where  hopes,  that  are  extinguished  here,  shall  light  our  steps  again." 


*  Eachaidb,  from  whom  Lough  Neagfa  derives  its  name,  was  drowned  in  its  eruption,  with 
an  his  children.     The  earliest  form  of  the  word  la  Loch-n-Eachaeh. 

t  The  Irish  annals  relate  that,  in  the  year  of  the  world  8506,  ^^Loch  Laogh  bn^e  fbrth.** 
Tigemach,  at  the  year  161  of  the  ChristJan  era,  thus  records  the  reign  of  a  king  of  Ulster:— r- 
"  Bresal,  son  of  Brian,  reigns  in  Emania  nineteen  years,  who  was  drowned  in  Lough  Laigh ; 
his  spouse,  Hora,  died  of  grief  for  his  death  ;  from  her  Rath-mor,  in  Moylinny,  is  named." 
— See  Reevei^  Eccles.  Anliq.^  pp.  272-280.  Mr.  O'Donovan,  in  translating  this  passage 
(Dublin  Penny  Journal^  vol.  ii.  p.  88),  erroneously  supposes  Lough  Laighe  to  be  Larue 
Lough. 

X  These  words  refer  to  the  following  part  of  a  legend  in  the  Dinn  Seanchus: — ^*  Mora  said, 
'  I  thmk  BreeaVs  absence  too  long.'  And  a  certain  woman  said  to  her, — *  It  will  be  long  to 
thee,  indeed,  for  Breaal  will  never  come  back  to  his  friends  until  the  dead  come  back  to  thdrs.* 
VLom  then  died  suddenly,  and  her  name  remahied  on  the  Rath." 

§  The  ancient  name  of  the  Six-Mile- Water. 

f  The  ancient  Uladh^  in  its  superficial  extent,  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  modem  VUitr 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  Louth,  which  is  now  in  Leinster,  instead  of  Gavan,  which  then 
belonged  to  Connaught."— Sea  Reeves'  Ecel  Antiq,^  p.  352. 
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THB  BARL  Or  ROBSB,  PRB8IDBIIT  OF  THB  ROYAL  80CXBTT. 

The  reader  is  to  expect  in  this  brief  memoir  no  collection  of  private  anecdotes 
or  domestic  details  respecting  the  noble  philosopher  whose  picture  it  accompa- 
nies.  In  these  respects,  it  has  always  appeared  to  the  writer,  the  great  should 
enjoy  the  same  sacred  immunity  from  public  intrusion  as  the  little,  whose 
insignificance  protects  them.  The  living  statesman,  philosopher,  poet,  or 
artist  has  no  closer  connexion  with  the  inquisitive  world,  in  his  private  concerns, 
thai!  the  humblest  cottager ;  nor  can  the  public  justly  claim  a  nght  to  know  him 
otherwise  than  in  the  monuments  of  his  virtue,  his  genius,  and  his  skill.  In  the 
history  of  those  labours  which  he  has  undertaken  as  the  servant  of  his  fellow, 
men,  society  has  a  legitimate  interest ;  but  so  far  as  he  lives  to  himself  and  his 
fiunily,  the  rest  of  the  world  have  no  property  in  him.  He  retains  his  personal 
ri^ts.     He  is  the  minister  of  the  public,  not  their  slave. 

I^or,  for  the  most  part,  does  curiosity  lose  much  by  this  exclusion.  If  the 
rule  be  in  general  a  good  one,  that  "  the  life  of  a  philosopher  is  in  his  works," 
it  may  be  expected  to  hold  specially  in  the  case  of  a  high-bom  and  opulent  phi- 
losopher. Tne  adventurous  struggles  through  which  needy  genius  make^  its 
way  to  eminence,  may  have  some  romance  in  them  to  lend  interest  to  the  story 
of  their  fortunes;  but  the  domestic  life  of  one  who  devotes  himself  to  science  in 
affluent  ease,  will  be  apt  to  resemble  those  silent  intervals  of  national  prosperity, 
which,  barren  of  incident  and  rich  in  happiness,  wise  men  love  better  to  enjoy 
thjui  historians  to  relate. 

Fortes  creantur  fortUms  et  bonis.  The  present  peer  was  eldest  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Rosse,  better  known  in  Irish  annals  as  that  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  whose 
almost  prophetic  sagacity  enabled  him  to  foresee  and  describe,  from  the  outset, 
the  successive  conseauences  of  that  miserable  system  of  paltry  concession,  which 
began  in  giving  the  tranchise  to  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  class  of  Roman 
Catholics,  while  it  kept  their  leaders  still  irritated  by  excluding  them  from 
constitutional  power.  The  warnings  of  that  eminent  statesman  were  imheeded, 
like  those  of  Cassandra ;  but  like  hers,  time  has  proved  them  true.  No  history, 
written  after  the  facts,  could  more  exactly  describe,  from  point  to  point,  what 
has  actually  happened,  than  the  memorable  speech  to  which  we  refer.  Nor  was 
it  only  as  a  statesman  that  the  late  earl  was  distinguished.  His  work  on  **  The 
Evidences  of  Beli^on"  shews  him  to  us  as  a  phristian  philosopher,  who,  when 
retired  from  public  life,  found  the  noblest  solace  for  his  declining  years  in 
tracing  the  combined  lessons  of  reason  and  revelation. 

The  present  earl  was  bom  in  1800,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1641.     His  lordship  is  one  of  the  Irish  representative  peers. 

Beyond  these  dry  particulars,  our  personal  narrative  does  not  extend 
itself.  It  is  exclusively  as  a  philosopher  that  we  mean  to  speak  of  the  iUustrious 
nobleman  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  If  the  aristocracy 
of  these  countries  has  given  but  few  names  to  the  annals  of  philosophy,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  amongst  those  few  are  some  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
catalogue ;  and  Ireland  may  be  proud  that,  of  these,  two  so  distinguished  as  those 
of  BoTLE  and  Parsons  are  her  own.  On  the  lawn  of  Lord  Rosse's  castle  stands, 
or  rather  hangs,  the  gigantic  telescope  which  has  made  the  name  of  the  little 
country  town  where  it  is  situated  familiarly  known  wherever  science  is  honored. 
In  that  dusky  column  is  lodged  the  magic  mirror,  which  renders  visible  to  the 
eye  of  man  mose  distant  systems  of  worlds,  thick  sown  through  the  immensity 
of  space,  whose  remoteness  Uiou^ht  itself  is  tasked  in  vain  to  estimate.  How 
{^reat  has  been  the  growth  in  size  and  power  of  this  heaven-fathoming  tube, 
since  first  the  Tuscan  artist  looked  out  upon  the  moon, 

*  At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Feiol^ 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  landi, 
RiTen,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe.** 
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1 850.]  The  Earl  of  Hosse,  President  of  the  Royal  Sociehj,  [)S 

Wc  shall  best  Appreciate  the  greatness  of  Lord  Rosse's  service  to  astronomy 
by  considering  what  it  was  his  predecessors  left  him  to  complete  ;  and  reflecting 
that,  in  the  completion  of  their  work,  he  has  not  only  achieved  for  hims6lf  the 
trimnph  of  constructing  this  one  noble  instrument,  but  shown  others  the  way  of 
repeating  the  same  triumph  with  unerring  certainty  and  precision. 

The  telescope  is  not  without  its  type  in  nature.  •  The  achromatic  lenses  of  the 
eye  are  adjusted  in  a  kind  of  optic  instrument,  the  perfection  of  which  art  even 
now  seeks  in  vain  to  emulate.  Yet,  like  many  other  great  discoveries,  it  seems 
to  have  been  first  stumbled  on  accidentidly  by  a  Dutch  toy-man.  But  it  is 
science  alone  which  can  use  aright  the  capricious  ^f>s  of  Fortune.  Galileo 
heard  of  the  Dutchman's  toy,  and  in  Tiis  hand  the  little  leaden  tube  of  a  few 
inches,  with  a  convex  and  concave  spectacle-glass  at  either  end,  became  the  re- 
realer  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe. 

The  splendid  dream  of  Copernicus  was  no  longer  mere  theory,  but  the  astro- 
nomcr  saw  visibly  before  him  earth's  sister- worlds  revolving  in  their  orbits.  The 
maiTellous  theatre,  which  so  small  and  rude  an  instrument  was  sufficient  to 
disclose,  soon  stimulated  the  zeal  of  philosophers  to  improve  its  powers,  and, 
under  the  hands  of  Huygcns,  Campani,  and  Cassini,  it  gradually  shot  up  into  a 
column  140  feet  in  length.  But  there  were  ctiuses  limiting  the  development  of 
the  refracting  telescope,  which  science,  with  all  her  resources,  was  unable  to 
remove.  Not  the  least  considerable  of  these  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  enlarging  the  object  glass,  we  expose  it  to  the  inevitable  risk  of  changing  its 
figure  by  the  pressui-e  of  its  own  weight,  when  supported  only  by  the  rim  ;  while 
a  support  which  should  prevent  its  smking,  without  intercepting  the  observer's 
view,  has  hitherto  been  sought  in  vain. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  refracting  instrument  led  Gregory,  in  1663, 
to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  rt^ecting  telescope.  He  made  one  specultuu 
of  a  concave  shape,  in  the  figure  of  a  parabola,  which  was  perforated  in  the 
centre  ;  and  before  this  he  set  another  speculum,  concave  also,  but  elliptic,  at 
the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths.  The  image 
of  the  object,  formed  behind  the  larger  speculum,  was  viewed  through  a  magni- 
f^ng  eye-glass  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Gregory's  attempt  was  a 
railure  ;  but  in  1666,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  succeeded  in  constructing  the  first  re- 
flecting telescope  on  record.  He  improved  on  Gregory's  plan,  by  setting  the 
eye-glass  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  dispensing  altogether  with  the  awkward 
hole  in  the  large  speculum.  This  telescope  was  but  six  inches  long,  with  an 
aperture  of  one  inch,  yet  it  proved  as  serviceable  as  a  refractor  of  six  feet.  In 
1719,  Had  lev,  under  Newton's  directions,  constructed  another  reflecting 
telescope,  which,  though  but  six  feet  long,  magnified  100  times  ;  and  the  ma- 
nifest superiority  of  the  new  instrument  soon  roused  the  energy  of  others  to 
improve  upon  the  idea.     The  great  difficulty  was  in  the  preparation  of  the 

Secula,  securing  their  exact  parabolic  form,  and  requisite  equability  of  polish, 
f  all  who,  before  Herschel,  laboured  upon  this  task,  the  Scottish  artist.  Short, 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful ;  but,  with  the  niggardly  spirit  of  a  trades- 
man, he  kept  his  secret  entirely  to  himself,  and  it  died  with  him.  Herschel^ 
when  his  bold  spirit  prompted  him  to  attempt  those  giant  creations  which  have 
made  his  name  immortal,  had  to  rely  upon  his  own  skill  to  prepare  the  means 
for  that  scrutiny  of  the  realms  of  space  upon  which  his  soul  was  bent.  He 
laboured  long  upon  his  appointed  task,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  peril,  with  a 
zeal  and  devotion  such  as  none  who  have  not  felt  the  thirst  of  knowledge  can  con- 
ceive, until,  supported  by  the  discerning  patronage  of  George  III.,  he  per- 
fected what  was  long  supposed  the  Tie  plus  ultra  of  such  works — a  reflecting 
telescope  of  forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  speculum  of  four  feet  in  diameter.  But» 
through  an  unhappy  neglect,  the  account  (though  actually,  it  seems,  prepared) 
of  the  processes  by  means  of  which  such  marvellous  effects  were  produced,  was 
never  given  to  the  public.  Men  were  deterred  from  an  attempt  at  repetition  by 
the  hiu;ardousne8s  of  the  costly  experiment,  and  the  wonderful  telescope  of 
Sloagh  remained  without  a  rival  in  the  world,  until  Lord  Bosae  conceived  the 
plan  which  has  enabled  him  not  only  to  equ^l,  but  surpati,  that  ^.fiomKl  in. 
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strument.  He  was  the  knight  for  whom  this  great  adventure  was  reserved ;  and 
all  the  sciences  united  to  accomplish  him  with  the  proper  panoply  for  ensuring 
success.  He  it  is  (to  borrow  Dr.  Robinson's  eloquent  words)  who,  "  by  a  rare 
combination  of  optical  science,  chemical  skill,  and  practical  mechanics,  has 
given  us  the  power  of  overcoming  difficulties  which  arrested  our  predecessors, 
and  of  carrying  to  an  extent,  which  even  Herschel  himself  did  not  venture  to 
contemplate,  the  illuipinating  power  of  this  telescope,  alons:  with  a  sharpness  of 
definition  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  achromatic."  So  true  is  it  that  all 
sciences  are  related,  and  that  the  perfection  of  any  one  of  them  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rest. 

"  AlteriuB  bIc 
Alter*  potcit  opcm  res  et  conipimt  amice  1" 

The  great  difficulty  of  constructing  specula  for  reflecting  telescopes  lies  partly 
in  the  matter  and  partly  in  the  form.  The  metal,  to  make  a  proper  mirror,  must 
be  white,  with  a  brilliancy  at  once  high  and  lasting.  These  aualities  are  best 
ensured  by  a  combination  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  ot  four  equivalents 
of  copper  to  one  of  tin.  Any  departure  from  this  aefinite  combination  is  sure  to 
be  punished  by  the  tarnishing  of  the  compound ;  and  yet  the  temptations  to  depart 
from  it  are  so  great  that  even  Herschel  nimself  was  forced  to  jield  to  them.  The 
metal,  when  thus  compounded,  is  so  brittle  that  not  only  a  slight  blow,  but  even 
a  sudden  increase  in  temperature,  will  make  it  split ;  and  even  when  debased  by 
a  larger  mixture  of  copper,  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction  of  the  tool  in 
grindmg  has  marred  sdl  the  previous  success  of  the  artist,  and  ruined  in  a 
moment  the  effect  of  weeks  of  toil.  The  casting  of  large  specula  in  metal  of 
this  standard  might  at  first  seem  hopeless,  since  the  sliehtest  inequality  of  ex- 
pansion in  cooling  must  inevitably  spoil  the  work,  and  Lord  Rosse's  first  device 
was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  detail.  He  constructed  his  speculum  piece-meal. 
His  first  mirror  of  three  feet  was  cast  in  sixteen  jpieces.  Each  piece  was  fixed 
upon  a  back  of  an  alloy  composed  of  copper  and  zmc,  in  the  proportion  of  2*75 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  whicn  compound  has  the  fortunate  property 
of  expanding  and  contracting  in  the  same  degree  as  the  speculum-metal  itself. 
When  the  soldering  and  polishing  were  accomplished,  it  was  found  that  an 
available  plated  speculum  was  the  result,  and  that,  by  diminishing  the  number 
and  size  of  the  joints,  the  slight  imperfections  arising  from  diffraction,  occasioned 
by  its  piece-meal  construction,  might  be  made  almost  imperceptible.  Still 
these  could  not  be  diminished  without  enlarging  the  plates,  and  the  plates  could 
not  be  enlarged  without  increasing  the  risk  of  Saws.  The  final  triumph,  there- 
fore remained  to  be  achieved  in  the  casting  of  a  vast  soUd  mirror  of  this  brittle 
substance,  and  forcing  its  coy  nature  to  yield  unqimlified  submission  to  the 
behests  of  science.  The  great  question  was,  of  what  to  make  the  mould? 
Sand,  which  Edwards  had  recommended,  was  found  insufficient.  The  edges  of 
the  metal  cooling  in  the  mould  became  solid  ere  the  centre  had  lost  its  fluidity. 
The  plates  were,  therefore,  full  of  flaws,  and  flew  in  pieces  in  the  setting.  A 
solid  mould  of  cast-iron  was  next  tried,  with  a  jet  of  cold  water  on  its  lower 
Surface,  but  this  plan  cracked  the  mould  itself.  The  third  was  nearer  the  aim — 
a  mould  with  an  under  surface  of  iron  and  sides  of  sand.  But  here  a  new  diffi- 
culty arose.  The  air  could  not  escape  through  the  iron  disc,  and  large  holes 
were  left  in  the  metal,  thus  saved  from  one  imperfection  at  the  cost  of  another. 
But,  nevertheless,  a  great  step  had  been  made.  r^U  /*tv  Jf^i^ar*  ?•»»,  ri  h  Tlr^««» 
7»ir#  Ti»/iat(.  The  grand  question  had  resolved  itself  into  the  problem  of  finding 
an  exit  for  the  air,  and  this  troublesome  captive  was  set  free  at  last  by  employing 
a  bottom  of  hoop-iron  layers,  tightly  packed  together  in  an  iron  frame,  with  their 
edges  up,  but  smoothed  by  turning  or  filing  to  the  proper  curvature.  The 
interstices  were  small  enough  to  retain  the  metal  and  suffer  the  air  to  escape. 
I'hus,  at  last,  a  solid  speculum  of  three  feet  in  diameter  was  successfully  cast. 
Put  the  casting  ^ives  only  the  rough  block,  which  ii  yet  to  be  ground  and 
polished  into  a  mirror,  and  the  polishing  was  hitherto  a  work  regarded  with 
still  greater  apprehension  than  the  casting.  The  operi^ion  had  to  be  performed 
«rith  the  hand,  an  instrument  which  can  never  be  precisely  regular  in  its  move- 
ments or  pressures,  especially  when  repeated  often  through  a  long  space  of  time, 
fcprd  Ro88e*8  improvement  of  .thippart  of  the  process  consists  in  substituting 
diechiimcal  for  human  agency.     The  speculum  is  made  to  revolve  slowly  In  a 
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tank  of  water,  to  prevent  the  extrication  of  heat  by  friction,  and  the  polisher  is 
worked  on  the  mirror  with  long  and  quick  strokes.  It  is  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  speculum,  intersected  with  transverse  and  circular  grooves,  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  of  surface,  covered,  when  the  polishing  is  to  be  efifected,  with  two 
strata  (a  hard  and  soft)  of  resin  and  turpentine,  smeared  over  with  rouge  and 
water,  mixed  to  about  the  consistency  of  cream.  The  whole  machine  is  worked 
by  steam,  and  the  effect  of  the  grinding  is  noted  by  observing  the  reflection  of 
the  dots  in  the  dial  of  a  watch,  mounted  on  a  mast  at  the  top  of  the  high  tower» 
in  the  lowest  room  of  which  the  grinding  is  carried  on.  The  tower  is,  as  it 
were,  the  tube  of  a  telescope ;  the  watch,  the  object ;  and  the  inchoate  speculum, 
the  mirror.  Trap-doors  in  the  intervening  floors  of  the  tower  are  thrown  open 
when  the  observation  is  required  ;  and  when  the  dots  are  seen  in  sharp  deani. 
tion,  the  grinding  is  complete.  The  polishing  is  effected  with  perfect  certainty 
and  precision  in  six  hours.  We  have  now  brought  the  three-feet  speculum  to 
its  last  polbh  ;  but,  in  completing  it,  the  philosopher  saw  clearly  that  the  way 
was  opened  for  a  still  grander  effort — a  speculum  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  a- 
£)cal  length  of  fifty-three. 

Former  triumphs  made  this  easy.  The  great  block  was  but  three  weeks  in 
the  annealing  oven,  and  was  pohshed  as  speedily  as  the  smaller  mirror;  but 
new  devices  were  required  for  rendering  it  available  in  a  telescope.  It  weigha 
three  tons,  and,  to  prevent  all  risk  of  bending,  is  made  to  rest  npon  a  diffused 
system  of  supports,  so  ingeniously  determined  on  points  at  their  different  centres 
of  gravity,  as  to  secure  the  mirror  from  bein^  anected  by  accidental  changes* 
The  tube  is  a  pillar  forty  feet  in  length,  "  of  deal  staves  hooped  like  a  cask," 
seven  feet  in  its  diameter.  But  for  supporting  this  monstrous  mass,  strong 
walls  on  either  side  (forty-eight  feet  high  on  the  outer  side,  and  fifth-six  on  the 
inner)  were  found  necessary ;  and  its  lateral  movements  are  only  from  one  wall 
to  another,  so  as  to  command  a  view,  for  half-an-hour,  at  each  side  of  the 
meridian.  On  these  walls,  by  strong  chains,  the  counterpoises  are  hung,  whose 
nice  adjustment  enables  a  human  arm,  by  turning  a  windlass,  to  command  at 
will  the  services  of  this  giant  miniiJter.  The  telescope  is  used  as  a  Newtonian. 
The  image  in  the  great  speculum  is  thrown  up  on  a  small  mirror,  which  is  ob- 
served Irom  an  aperture  in  the  side;  the  spectator  standing  in  a  moveable 
gallery  attached  to  one  of  the  piers,  but  capable  of  followiujg  the  tube  in  all  its 
revolutions.  It  misht  be  used  also  as  a  Herschelian  ;  but  it  is  judged  that  in 
the  observation  of  NebuloB  (its  principal  task  hitherto),  more  is  warned  in  the 
sharp  definition  of  the  object  (which  would  be  impaired  by  inclimng  the  great 
speculum  to  the  incident  rays)  than  is  lost  in  brilliancy  by  the  second  reflection. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  every  step  of  the  vast  and  elaborate  works 
which  we  have  thus  imperfectly  described,  it  was  not  only  Irish  genius  which 
directed,  but  Irish  diligence  and  skill  which  executed  the  task.  Common  Irish 
labourers,  working  under  his  lordship's  eye,  were  found  quite  adequate  to  accom- 
plish all,  where  the  nicest  precision  of  mathematical  exactness  was  required  at 
e'very  point ;  and,  curiously  enough,  as  if  to  make  this  great  scientific  monu- 
ment entirely  home  manufacture,  turf  was  found  the  best  fuel  for  melting  the 
metal  of  the  speculum.     Would  that  the  climate  of  our  Island  were  as  pro- 

Eitious  to  Astronomy  as  its  soil !  But  there  seems  some  unhappy  antagonism 
etween  heaven  and  earth,  which  forbids  the  permanent  green  of  the  one  to 
co-exist  with  the  permanent  azure  of  the  other ;  and  the  uniform  hazv  canopy 
which  preserves  tne  verdure  of  our  fields,  shuts  out  too  often  from  the  eye  of 
the  astronomer  those  distant  worlds  which  he  desires  to  scan.  Still,  notwith, 
standing  frequently  recurring  interruptions,  that  "broad  bright  eye,"  so  steadily 
fixed  on  its  inconstant  object,  has  read  enough  of  the  secrets  of  the  heavens  to 
reward  all  the  labours  which  were  required  to  prepare  it  for  its  watch.  There 
is  something  stern  in  "  the  plain  tale"  by  which  this  truthful  i-eportcr  has  "put 
down  "  a  number  of  bold  assertions,  long  listened  to  with  willing  ears  by  semi- 
scientific  auditors.  Still  as  the  orb  of  true  science  makes  its  way,  the  clouds  of 
opinion  which  refract  its  li^ht  through  their  many-coloured  medium,  hover 
round  it,  and  appear  to  glorify  and  expand  the  circumference  which  they  ob- 
scure ;  and  to  many  an  eye  tlie  luminary  itself,  when  freed  from  these  earths 
bom  vapours,  looks  as  it  were  "  shorn  of  its  beams,"  and  contracts  into  seem- 
ing insignificance.     Had  Fontenelle  lived  on  to  our  own  days  (and  he  promised 
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fair  for  it),  be  would  be  startled  to  see  tbe  reflection  of  tbatlunjvr  world  wbicb 
bis  active  fancy  bad  peopled  witb  gay  inhabitants  and  covered  with  proud  cities 
like  our  own.  I^t  the  reader  turn  to  Dr.  Robinson's  animated  description  of 
its  true  image,  as  seen  in  the  great  speculum — a  horrid  alternation  of  cloudless 
crags  and  streamless  ravines — and  he  will  perceive  that,  if  indeed  it  harbour  a 
po])ulation  not  disembodied,  they  must  be  Troglodytes ;  a  Cyclopean  common, 
wealth,  who  dwell  in  gloomy  caverns,  heated  by  the  volcanic  uu-naces  whose 
chimneys  rise  over  the  jagged  surface.  But  even  poetic  astronomers  could 
easily  part  with  such  theories  as  those.  The  sorest  loss  which  Scientific  Ro- 
mance had  to  endure  was  in  the  region  of  the  Nebulae — Ihat  region  which,  from 
Its  dim  remoteness,  seemed  peculiarly  her  own.  There  philosophers,  since  the 
days  of  the  elder  Herschel  (whose  generalisations,  always  grand,  were  some- 
times hasty),  had  loved  to  recognise  '*  the  stuff  that  worlds  are  made  off,"  and 
trace  (as  the  phrase  went)  'Mhe  process  of  creation  actually  going  on."  In 
plain  words,  it  was  supposed  that  those  Nebulae  which  previous  telescopes  had 
been  nnable  to  resolve  into  clusters  of  stars,  were  matter  condensing  into  stars; 
which,  when  thus  formed,  drew  fresh  nebulous  matter  to  them,  and  grew  bigger 
and  bigger  by  incorporating  it  with  their  own  mass.  But  when  the  penetrating 
scan  oi  JX)rd  Rosse's  instrument  was  directed  upon  these  imaginary  workshops 
of  creation,  it  was  perceived  that  not  worlds,  but  human  powers  of  observation 
needed  growth ;  and  as  Nebula  after  Nebula  was  resolved  into  clusters  of  stars, 
ready  made  and  of  full  stature,  the  warmest  lovers  of  the  theory  began  to  feel 
their  faith  give  way,  and  prepared  themselves,  with  a  sigh,  for  the  construction 
of  some  new  hypothesis. 

Such  then  is  the  structure,  and  such  the  uses,  of  the  monument  which  a  resi- 
dent Irish  nobleman  has  raised  in  his  own  native  land  to  the  honour  of  himself, 
his  country,  and  his  species.  The  very  mass  of  the  erection  strikes  the  unskil- 
ful spectator  with  amazement ;  but  this  is  the  least  part  of  the  mar\-el.  The 
brute-force  of  Titans  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  to  scale  heaven,  is  but  a  vulgar 
sublimity.  It  is  the  power  which  dwells  in  knowledge  that  affects  the  thought- 
fed  mind  most  strongly.  It  is  reflection  upon  the  mental  power,  which,  com- 
bining the  resources  of  $o  many  sciences,  made  way  for  the  attainment  of  so 
splendid  an  object  as  the  survey  of  the  universe ;  it  is  this  reflection,  and  not 
its  giant  proportions,  which  gives  to  the  great  telescope  its  real  grandeur. 

Hut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while,  with  the  many.  Lord  Rosse  is  thought 
of  only  as  a  great  astronomer,  there  arc  others  who  contemplate  him  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  and  lose  sight  of  the  astronomer  in  the  political  econo- 
mist. In  both  characters  his  turn  of  mind  is  eminently  practical ;  but  he  has 
found  statesmen  less  yielding  material  to  his  plastic  touch  than  the  metal  of  his 
flpecida.  Had  the  advice  of  the  philosophic  patriot  been  listened  to,  the  cnish- 
ing  blow  of  the  present  wretched  poor-law  would  have  been  averted  from  this 
country.  As  it  is,  Parsonstown  and  its  vicinity  have  been  saved,  by  his  influ. 
ence,  from  that  ruinous  system  of  out-door  relief,  which  has  spread  pau- 
perism and  demoralisation  wherever  it  has  prevailed. 

One  feature,  and  one  only,  remains  to  complete  the  portrait  of  a  truly  great 
man ;  and  that  is  given  when  we  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  with  Lord  Rosse*s 
singular  powers  of  intellect  and  acquirements  of  knowledge,  are  combined  the 
modesty  of  sober  wisdom,  the  calmness  of  regulated  passions,  and  the  integrity 
of  stcrung  worth.  He  realises  that  union  of  moral  with  intellectual  great- 
ness, which  Ovid,  not  finding  in  his  contemporaries,  was  forced  to  fancy  in 
the  old  astronomers : — 

**  Felice*  anlmot  qnibns  li(ec  cognoccere  prlmit, 

Inque  doroos  superas  •ciuidere  cuht  fnit  1 
CredibU«  est  illoi  pariter  vUtiique  loclwiuo 

Altiui  hurainis  exeraine  caput 
Non  Yrnna  ct  vinum  tublimla  pectora  f regit, 

Offlciumque  fori  militiofleqne  labor  i 
Ncc  lev  Is  ambitio,  perrutaque  gloria  fueo, 

MagnaruniTe  fkmea  tollciUTlt  opum. 
Admovcrc  o(uIiadi*tantla  sldera  terrls 

^tUersquo  ingeaio  iappo«uer«  »uo." 
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THE     arrSTERIOUS     COMPACT. 
PRBB     TltAIItLATIOX     FROM     THK     OBRXAH. 
IK   TWO   PABTS. PART   I. 


In  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century, 
two  youths,  Ferdinand  von  Hallberg, 
and  Edward  von  Wenslebcn  were  re- 
ceiving their  education  in  the  military 
academy  of  Marienvheim.  Among  their 
schoolfellows  they  were  called  Orestes 
and  Py lades,  or  Damon  and  Pythias, 
on  account  of  their  tender  friendship, 
which  constantly  recalled  to  their 
schoolfellows'  mmds  the  history  of 
these  ancient  worthies.  Both  were 
sons  of  officers,  who  had  long  served 
the  state  with  honour,  both  were  des- 
tined for  their  fathers'  profession,  both 
accomplished  and  endowed  by  nature 
with  no  mean  talents.  But  fortune 
had  not  been  so  impartial  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  favours — Hallberg's 
father  lived  on  a  small  pension,  by 
means  of  which  he  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  his  son's  schooling  at  the 
cost  of  the  government ;  while  Wens- 
sleben's  parents  willingly  paid  the 
handsomest  salary  in  order  to  ensure 
to  their  only  child  the  best  education 
which  the  establishment  afforded.  This 
disparity  in  circumstances  at  first  pro- 
duced a  species  of  proud  reserve, 
amounting  to  coldness,  in  Ferdinand's 
deportment,  which  }'ielded  by  degrees 
to  the  cordial  affection  that  Edward 
manifested  towards  him  on  every  oc- 
casion. Two  years  older  than  Edward, 
of  a  thoughtful  and  almost  melancholy 
turn  of  mind,  Ferdinand  soon  gained 
a  considerable  influence  over  his  weak- 
er friend,  who  clung  to  him  with  al- 
most girlish  dependence. 

Their  companionship  had  now  lasted 
with  satisfaction  and  happiness  to  both, 
for  several  years,  and  the  youths  had 
formed  for  themselves  the  most  de- 
lightful plans — how  they  were  never 
to  separate,  how  they  were  to  enter 
the  service  in  the  same  re^ment,  and 
if  a  war  broke  out,  how  they  were  to 
fight  side  by  side  and  conquer,  or  die 
together.  But  destiny,  or  rather  Pro- 
vidence, whose  plans  are  usually  op- 
posed to  the  designs  of  mortals,  had 
ordained  otherwise  for  the  friends  than 
they  anticipated. 

Earlier  than  was  expected,  Hallberg's 
father  found  an  opportunity  to  have 


his  son  appointed  to  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, and  he  was  ordered  immediately 
to  join  the  staff  in  a  small  provincial 
town,  in  an  out-of-the-way  mountain- 
ous district.  This  announcement  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  two  friends ; 
but  Ferdinand  considered  himself  by- 
far  the  more  unhappy,  since  it  was  or- 
dained that  he  should  be  the  one  to 
sever  the  happy  bond  that  bound  them, 
and  to  inflict  a  deep  wound  on  his 
loved  companion,  llis  schoolfellows 
vainly  endeavoured  to  console  him  by 
calling  his  attention  to  his  new  com- 
mission, and  the  preference  which  had 
been  shown  him  above  so  many  others. 
He  only  thought  of  the  approaching  se- 
paration ;  he  only  saw  his  friend's  grief, 
and  passed  the  few  remaining  days 
that  were  allowed  him  at  the  academy 
by  Edward's  side,  who  husbanded 
every  moment  of  his  Ferdinand's  so- 
ciety with  jealous  care,  and  could  not 
bear  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  an  instant. 
In  one  of  their  most  melancholy  hours, 
excited  by  sorrow  and  youthful  enthu- 
siasm, they  bound  themselves  by  a 
mvsterioiis  vow,  namely,  that  the  one 
whom  God  should  think  fit  to  call  first 
from  this  world  should  bind  himself  (if 
conformable  to  the  Divine  will)  to  give 
some  sign  of  his  remembrance  and  af- 
fection to  the  survivor. 

The  place  where  this  vow  was  made 
was  a  solitary  spot  in  the  garden,  by 
a  monument  of  grey  -marble,  oversha- 
dowed by  dark  firs,  which  the  former 
director  of  the  institution  had  caused 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
son,  whose  premature  death  was  re- 
corded on  the  stone. 

Here  the  friends  met  at  night,  and 
by  the  fitful  light  of  the  moon  they 
pledged  themselves  to  the  rash  and 
fanciful  contract,  and  confirmed  and 
consecrated  it  the  next  morning,  by  a 
religious  ceremony.  After  this  they 
were  able  to  look  the  approachin|r  se- 
paration in  the  face  more  manfully, 
and  Edward  strove  hard  to  quell  the  me- 
lancholy feeling  which  had  lately  arisen 
in  his  mind  on  account  of  the  constant 
foreboding  that  Ferdinand  expressed  of 
his  own  early  death.     "No,"  thought 
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Edward,  "his  pensive  turn  of  mind  and 
his  wild  imagination  cause  him  to  re- 
proach himself  without  a  cause  for  my 
sorrow  and  his  own  departure.  'Oh, 
no,  Ferdinand  will  not  die  earlj — he 
will  not  die  before  me.  Providence 
will  not  leave  me  alone  in  the  world." 

The  lonely  Edward  strove  hard  to 
console  himself,  for  after  Ferdinand's 
departure,  the  house,  the  world  itself, 
seemed  a  desert ;  and  absorbed  by  his 
own  memories,  he  now  recalled  to  mind 
Xnany  a  dark  speech  which  had  fallen 
from  his  absent  friend,  particularly 
in  the  latter  days  of  their  intercourse, 
and  which  betokened  but  too  plainly  a 
presentiment  of  early  death,  ^ut  time 
and  youth  exercised,  even  over  these 
sorrows,  their  irresistible  influence. 
Edward's  spirits  gradually  recovered 
their  tone ;  and  as  the  traveller  always 
has  the  advantage  over  the  one  who 
remains  behind,  in  respect  of  new  ob- 

i*ects  to  occupy  his  mind,  so  was 
Terdinand  even  sooner  calmed  and 
cheered,  and  by  degrees  he  became 
engrossed  by  his  new  duties,  and  new 
acquaintances,  not  to  the  exclusion, 
indeed,  of  his  friend's  memory,  but 
greatly  to  the  alleviation  of  his  own 
sorrow.  It  was  natural,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  young  officer 
should  console  himself  sooner  than 
poor  Edward.  The  country  in  which 
Hallberg  found  himself  was  wild  and 
mountainous,  but  possessed  all  the  • 
charms  and  peculiarities  of  "  far  off" 
districts — simple,  hospitable  manners, 
old-fashioned  customs,  many  tales  and 
legends  which  arise  from  the  credulity 
of  the  mountaineers,  who  invariably 
lean  towards  the  marvellous,  and  love 
to  people  the  wild  solitudes  with  in- 
visible beings. 

Ferdinand  had  soon,  without  seek- 
ing for  it,  made  acquaintance  with 
several  respectable  families  in  the 
town ;  and,  as  it  generally  happens  in 
such  cases,  he  had  become  quite  do- 
mesticated in  the  best  coiintry  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  well- 
mannered,  handsome,  and  agreeable 
youth  was  welcomed  everywhere.  The 
simple,  patriarchal  life  in  these  old 
mansions  and  castles — the  cordiality 
of  the  people,  the  wild,  picturesque 
scenery,  nay,  the  very  legends  them- 
selves were  entirely  to  HuUberg's  taste. 
He  adapted  himself  easily  to  his  new 
mode  of  life,  but  his  heart  remained 
tranquil.    This  could  not  last.    Before 


half  a  year  had  passed,  the  battalion 
to  which  he  belonged  was  ordered  to 
another  station,  and  he  had  to  part 
with  many  friends.  The  first  letter 
which  he  wrote  after  this  change,  bore 
the  impression  of  impatience  at  the 
breaking  up  of  a  happy  time.  Edward 
found  this  natural  enough  ;  but  he  was 
surprised  in  the  followino;  letters  to 
detect  signs  of  a  disturbed  and  desul- 
tory state  of  mind,  wholly  foreign  to 
his  friend's  nature.  The  riddle  was 
soon  solved.  Ferdinand's  heart  was 
touched  for  the  first  tinie,  and,  per- 
haps, because  the  impression  had  been 
made  late,  it  was  all  the  deeper.  Un- 
favourable circumstances  opposed 
themselves  to  his  hopes:  the  voung 
lady  was  of  an  ancient  family,  rich,  and 
betrothed  since  her  childhood  to  a 
relation,  who  was  expected  shortly  to 
arrive  in  order  to  claim  her  promised 
hand.  Nothwithstanding  this  engage- 
ment, Ferdinand  and  the  young  girl 
had  become  sincerely  attached  to  each 
other,  and  had  both  resolved  to  dare 
everything  with  the  hope  of  being 
united.  They  pledged  their  troth  in 
secret ;  the  darkest  mystery*  enveloped 
not  only  then*  plans,  but  their  affec- 
tions ;  and  as  secresy  was  necessary'  to 
the  advancement  of  their  projects, 
Ferdinand  entreated  his  friend  to  for- 
give him  if  be  did  not  entrust  his 
whole  secret  to  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
had  at  least  sixty  miles  to  travel,  and 
which  must  pass  through  so  manpr 
hands.  It  was  impossible  from  his 
letter  to  guess  the  name  of  the  pei-son 
or  the  place  in  question.  "  You  know 
that  I  love,"  he  wrote,  "  therefore  you 
know  that  the  object  of  my  secret 
passion  is  worthy  of  any  sacrifice ;  for 
you  know  your  friend  too  well  to 
believe  him  capable  of  any  blind  in- 
fatuation, and  this  must  suffice  for  the 
present.  Xo  one  must  suspect  what 
we  are  to  each  other ;  no  one  here  or 
round  the  neighbourhood  must  have 
the  slightest  due  to  our  plans.  An 
awful  personage  will  soon  make  his 
appearance  among  us.  His  violent 
temper,  his  inveterate  obstinacy  (ac- 
cording to  all  that  one  hears  of  him) 
are  well  calculated  to  confirm  in  her 
a  well-founded  aversion.  But  family 
arrangements  and  legal  contracts  exist, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  the  opposing 
party  are  bent  on  enforcing.  The 
struggle  will  bo  hard — perhaps,  uusuc- 
cesstul;  nothwithstanding,  I  will  strain 
every  nenT.     Should  I  fidl,  you  must 
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console  yourftelf,  my  dear  Edward, 
with  the  thought,  that  it  will  be  no 
misfortane  to  yonr  friend  to  be  de- 
prived of  an  existence  rendered  mi- 
serable by  the  failure  of  his  dearest 
hopes,  and  separation  from  his  dearest 
-friend.  Then  may  all  the  happiness 
'which  heaven  has  denied  me  be  vouch- 
safed to  you  and  her,  so  that  my  spirit 
may  look  down  contentedly  from  the 
realms  of  light,  and  bless  and  protect 
you  both." 

Such  was  the  usual  tenor  of  the 
letters  which  Edward  received  during 
that  period.  His  heart  was  full  of 
anxiety — he  read  danger  and  distress 
in  the  mysterious  communications  of 
Ferdinand ;  and  every  argument  that 
affection  and  good  sense  could  suggest 
did  he  make  use  of,  in  his  replies,  to 
turn  his  friend  from  this  path  of  peril 
which  threatened  to  end  in  a  deep 
abyss.  He  tried  persuasion,  and  urgrd 
him  to  desist  for  the  sake  of  luoir 
long-tried  affection.  But  when  did 
passion  ever  listen  to  the  expostula- 
tions of  friendship? 

Ferdinand  only  saw  one  aim  in  life — 
the  possession  of  the  beloved  one.  All 
else  faded  from  before  his  eyes,  and 
even  his  correspondence  slackened ; 
for  his  time  was  much  taken  up  in 
secret  excursions,  arrangements  of  all 
kinds,  and  communications  with  all 
manner  of  persons;  in  fact  every  action 
of  his  present  life  tended  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  plan. 

All  of  a  sudden  his  letters  ceased. 
Many  posts  passed  without  a  sign  of 
life.  Edward  was  a  prey  to  the  great- 
est anxiety ;  he  thought  his  friend  had 
staked  and  lost.  He  imagined  an 
elopement,  a  clandestine  marriage,  a 
duel  with  a  rival,  and  all  these  casual- 
ties were  the  more  painful  to  comec- 
ture,  since  his  entire  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  things  gave  his  fancy  full 
range  to  conjure  up  all  sorts  of  mis. 
fortunes.  At  len^,  af^r  many  more 
posts  had  come  m  without  a  line  to 
pacify  Edward's  fears,  without  a  word 
m  reply  to  his  earnest  entreaties  for 
some  news,  he  determined  on  taking  a 
step  which  he  had  meditated  before, 
and  only  relinquished  out  of  consider- 
ation for  his  friend's  wishes.  He  wrote 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  regi- 
ment, and  made  inauiries  respecting 
the  health  and  abode  of  Lieutenant 
von  Hallberg,  whose  friends  in  the 
capital  had  remained  for  nearly  two 
months  without  news  of  him,  he  who 


had  hitherto  proved  a  regular  and 
frequent  correspondent. 

Another  fortnight  dragged  heavily 
on,  and  at  length  the  announcement 
came  in  an  official  form.  Lieutenant 
von  Hallberg  had  been  invited  to  the 
castle  of  a  nobleman  whom  he  was  in 
the  custom  of  visiting,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding  of  a  lady; 
that  he  was  indisposed  at  the  time, 
that  he  grew  worse,  and  on  the  third 
morning  had  been  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  expired  during  the  night 
from  an  attack  of  apoplexv. 

Edward  could  not  finish  the  letter, 
it  fell  from  his  trembling  hand.  To 
see  his  worst  fears  realised  so  suddenly, 
overwhelmed  him  at  first.  His  youth 
withstood  the  bodily  illness  which  would 
have  assailed  a  weaker  constitution, 
and  perhaps  mitigated  the  anguish  of 
liis  grief.  He  was  not  dangerously 
ill,  but  they  feared  many  days  for  his 
reason;  and  it  required  all  the  kind 
solicitude  of  the  director  of  the  college, 
combined  with  the  most  skilful  medi- 
cal aid,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  hb 
sorrow,  and  to  turn  it  gradually  into  a 
calmer  channel,  until  by  degrees  the 
mourner  recovered  both  health  and 
reason.  His  youthful  spirits,  however, 
had  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
never  rebounded,  and  one  thought  lay 
heavy  on  his  mind  which  he  was  un- 
willing to  share  with  any  other  person, 
and  wnich,  on  that  account,  grew  more 
and  more  painful.  It  was  the  memorjr 
of  that  holy  promise  which  had  been 
mutually  contracted,  that  the  survior 
was  to  receive  some  token  of  his 
friend's  remembrance  of  him  after 
death.     Now  two  months  had  already 

Eassed  since  Ferdinand's  earthly  career 
ad  been  arrested,  his  spirit  was  free, 
why  no  sign?  In  the  moment  of  death 
Edward  had  had  no  intimation,  no 
message  from  the  passing  spirit,  and 
this  apparent  neglect,  so  to  speak,  was 
another  deep  wound  in  Edward's 
breast.  Do  the  affections  cease  with 
life  ?  "V^  it  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  Almighty  that  the  mourner  should 
taste  this  consolation?  Did  indivi- 
duality lose  itself  in  death,  and  with  it 
memory  ?  Or  did  one  stroke  destroy 
spirit,  and  body?  These  anxious 
doubts,  which  have  before  now  agitated 
many  who  reflect  on  such  subject^, 
exercised  their  power  over  Edward's 
mind  with  an  intensity  that  none  can 
imagine  save  one  whose  position  is  in 
"any  degree  similar. 
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Time  gradually  deadened  the  inten- 
sity  of  liis  affliction.  The  violent 
paroxysms  of  grief  subsided  into  a 
deep  but  calm  re^et ;  it  was  as  if  a 
mist  had  spread  itself  over  every  ob- 
ject which  presented  itself  before  him, 
robbing  them  indeed  of  half  their 
charms,  yet  leaving  them  visible,  and 
in  their  real  relation  to  himself. 
Durinff  this  mental  chance  the  autumn 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  long-expected 
commission.  It  did  not  indeed  occasion 
the  joy  which  it  might  have  done  in 
former  days,  when  it  would  have  led 
to  a  meeting  with  Ferdinand,  or  at  all 
events  to  a  better  chance  of  meeting, 
but  it  released  him  from  the  thraldom 
of  college,  and  it  opened  to  him  a  wel- 
come sphere  of  activity.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  his  appointment  led  him 
accidentally  into  the  very  neighbour- 
hood where  Ferdinand  had  formerly 
resided,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
Edward's  squadron  was  quartered  in 
the  lowlands,  about  a  short  day's  iour- 
ney  from  the  town  and  woodland 
environs  in  question. 

He  proceeded  to  his  quarters,  and 
found  an  agreeable  occupation  in  the 
exercise  of  bis  new  duties. 

He  had  no  wish  to  make  acquaint- 
tances,  yet  he  did  not  refuse  the  in- 
vitations that  were  pressed  upon  him, 
lest  he  should  be  accused  of  eccentri- 
city  and  rudeness ;  and  so  he  found 
liimself  soon  entangled  in  all  sorts  of 
engagements  with   the    neighbouring 
gentry  and  nobility.     If  these  so-  culled 
gaieties  save  him  no  particular  plea- 
sure, at  least  for  the  time  they  diverted 
his  thoughts ;  and,  with  this  view,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  (for  the  new 
.  year  and  carnival  were  near  at  hand) 
to  a  great  shooting-match  which  was 
'  to  be  held  in  the  mountains — a  spot 
which  it  was  possible  to  reach  in  one 
day,  with  favourable  weather  and  the 
roads  in  a  good  state.     The  day   was 
appointed,  the  air  tolerably  clear;  a 
mild  frost  had  made  the  roads  safe  and 
even,  and  Edward  had  every  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  reach  Jilumenberg 
in  his  sledge  before  night,   as  on  the 
following  morning  the  match  was  to 
^take  plsu^e.     But  as  soon  as  he  got 
near  me  mountains,  where  the  sun  re- 
tires   so   early  to   rest,   snow-clouds 
drove    from    all  quarters,    a  cutting 
wind  came  roaring  through  the  ravines, 
and  a    heavy    fall  of    snow    began. 
Twice  the  driver  lost  his  way,  and 
daylight  was  gone  before  he  had  well 


recovered  it ;  darkness  came  on  sooner 
than  in  other  places,  walled  in  as  thev 
were  by  dark  mountains,  with  dark 
clouds  above  their  heads.  It  was  out 
of  the  question  to  dream  of  reachinj^ 
Blumenber^  that  night ;  but  in  this 
hospitable  land,  where  every  house- 
holder welcomes  the  passing  traveller, 
Edward  was  under  no  anxiety  as  to 
shelter.  He  only  wished,  before  the 
night  quite  set  in,  to  reach  some  coun- 
try house  or  castle ;  and  now  that  the 
storm  had  abated  in  some  degree,  that 
the  heavens  were  a  little  clearer,  and 
that  a  few  stars  peeped  put,  a  large 
valley  opened  before  them,  whose  bdid 
outline  Edward  could  distinguish,  even 
in  the  uncertain  light.  The  well- 
defined  roofs  of  a  neat  village  were 
perceptible,  and  behind  these,  half- 
wa;^  up  the  mountain  that  crowned  the 
plain,  Edward  thought  he  could  dis- 
cern  a  large  building  which  glim- 
mered with  more  than  one  light.  The 
road  led  straight  into  the  village.  Ed- 
ward stopped  and  inquired. 

That  building  was,  indeed,  a  castle ; 
the  village  belonged  to  it,  and  both 
were  the  property  of  the  Baron  Frie- 
denberg.  "  Friedenberg  I"  repeated 
Edward:  the  name  sounded  familiar 
to  him,  yet  he  could  not  call  to  mind 
when  and  where  he  had  heard  it.  He 
inquired  if  the  family  were  at  home, 
hired  a  guide,  and  arrived  at  length, 
by  a  rugged  path  which  wound  itself 
round  steep  rocks,  to  the  summit  of 
them,  and  finally  to  the  castle,  which 
was  perched  there  like  an  eagle's  nest. 
The  tinkling  of  the  bells  on  Edward's 
sledge  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
inmates ;  the  door  was  opened  with 
prompt  hospitality — servants  appeared 
with  torches  ;  Edward  was  assisted  to 
emerge  from  under  the  frozen  apron 
of  his  carriage,  out  of  his  heavy  peusse, 
stiff  with  hoar  frost,  and  up  a  comfort- 
able staircase  into  a  long  saloon  of 
simple  construction,  where  a  genial 
warmth, appeared  to  welcome  him  from 
a  spacious  stove  in  the  corner.  The 
servants  here  placed  two  large  burning 
candles  in  massive  silver  sconces,  and 
'went  out  to  announce  the  stranger. 

The  fitting-up  of  the  i*oom,  or  rather 
saloon,  was  perfectly  simple  Family 
portraits,  in  ncaw  u^mes,  hung  round 
the  walls,  diversified  by  some  maps. 
IVIagnificent  stags'  horns  were  arranged 
between  ;  and  the  taste  of  the  master 
of  the  house  was  easily  detected  in  the 
hunting-knives,    powder.'flasksy    car-^ 
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biaei,  smQkiag^bags,  and  sportsmen':} 
poucUes^  which  wore  arranzed,  not 
without  taste,  as  trophies  of  the  chase. 
The  ceiling  was  supported  by  large 
beams,  dingy  with  smoke  and  age  ; 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  room  were  long 
benches,  covered  and  padded  with  dark 
cloth,  and  studded  with  large  brass 
nails;  while  round  the  dinner-table 
were  placed  several  arm-chairs,  also  of 
an  ancient  date.  All  bore  the  aspect 
of  the  "good  old  times,"  of  a  simple 
patriarchial  life  with  affluence.  Ed- 
ward felt  as  if  there  were  a  kind  wel- 
come in  the  inanimate  objects  which 
surrounded  him,  when  the  inner  door 
opened,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
enterefl,  preceded  by  a  servant,  and 
welcomed  his  guest  -vnth  courteous 
cordiality. 

Some  apologies  which  Ed  ward  ofiered 
on  account  of  his  intrusion,  were 
silenced  in  a  moment. 

**  Come  now.  Lieutenant,"  said  the 
Baron,  "  I  must  introduce  you  to  my 
family.  You  are  not  such  a  stranger 
to  us,  as  you  fancy." 

With  these  words  he  took  Edward 
by  the  arm,  and,  lighted  by  the  ser- 
vant, they  passed  through  several  lofty 
rooms,  which  were  very  handsomely 
furnished,  although  in  an  old-fashioned 
style,  with  faded  Flemish  carpets, 
large  chandeliers,  and  hi^h-backed 
chairs:  everything  in  keeping  with 
what  the  youth  had  already  seen  in 
the  castle.  Here  were  the  ladies  of 
the  house.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  by  the  side  of  an  immense  stove, 
ornamented  with  a  large  shield  of  the 
family  arms,  richly  emblazoned,  and 
crowned  by  a  gigantic  Turk,  in  a 
most  comfortable  attitude  of  repose 
sat  the  lady  of  the  house,  an  elderly 
matron  of  tolerable  circumference,  in 
a  gown  of  dark  red  satin,^with  a  black 
mantle  and  a  snow-white  lace  cap. 
She  appeared  to  be  playing  cards  with 
the  chaplain,  who  sat  opposite  to  her 
at  the  table,  and  the  Baron  Frieden- 
berg  to  have  made  the  third  hand  at 
ombre,  till  he  was  called  away  to  wel- 
come his  guest.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  room  were  two  young  ladies,  an 
elder  person,  who  might  be  a  gover- 
ness, and  a  couple  of  children,  very 
mudi  engrossed  by  a  game  at  lotto. 

As  Edward  entered,  the  ladies  rose 
to  gre6t  him  ;  a  chair  wis  placed  for 
him  near  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
yery  soon  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a 
bottle  of  tokay  were  served  on  a  rich 


silver  s,'tlver,  to  roifore  the  traveller 
after  the  cold  and  discomfort  of  his 
drive :  in  fact  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
feel  that  these  "  far-away  "  people  were 
by  no  means  displeased  at  his  arrival. 
An  agreeable  conversation  soon  began 
among  all  parties.  His  travels,  the 
shooting-match,  the  neighbourhood, 
agriculture,  all  afforded  subjects,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Edward  felt  as 
if  he  had  long  been  domesticated  with 
these  simple  but  truly  well-informed 
people. 

Two  hours  flew  swiftly  by,  and  then 
a  bell  sounded  for  supper ;  the  servants 
returned  with  lights, ,  announced  that 
the  supper  was  on  the  table,  and 
lighted  the  company  into  the  dining- 
room — the  same  into  which  Edward 
had  first  been  ushered.  Here,  in  the 
background,  some  other  characters  ap- 
peared on  the  scene — the  agent,  a 
couple  of  his  subalterns,  and  the  phy- 
sician. The  guests  ranged  themselves 
round  the  t^ble.  Edward's  place  was 
between  the  Baron  and  his  wife.  The 
chaplain  said  a  short  grace,  when 
the  Baroness,  with  an  uneasy  look, 
glanced  at  her  husband  over  Edward's 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  low  whisper-^ 

"My  love,  we  are  thirteeak^that 
will  never  do." 

The  Baron  smiled,  beckoned  to  the 
youngest  of  the  clerks,  and  whispered 
to  him.  The  youth  bowed,  and  with- 
drew. The  servant  took  the  cover 
away,  and  served  his  supper  in  the  next 
room. 

**  My  wife,"  said  Friedenberg,  **is 
superstitious,  as  all  mountaineers  are. 
She  thinks  it  unlucky  to  dine  thirteen. 
It  certainly  has  happened  twice  (whe- 
ther from  chance  or  not  who  can  tell  ?) 
that  we  have  had  to  mourn  the  death 
of  an  accjuaintance  who  had,  a  short 
time  before,  made  the  thirteenth  at  our 
table." 

**This  idea  is  not  confined  to  the 
mountains.  I  know  many  people  in 
the  capital  who  think  with  the  Ba- 
roness," said  JSdward.  "Although  in  a 
town  such  ideas,  which  belong  more 
especially  to  the  olden  time,  are  more 
likely  to  be  lost  in  the  whirl  and  bustle 
which  usually  silences  everything  that 
is  not  essentially  matter  of  fact." 

"  Ah,  yes.  Lieutenant,"  replied  the 
Baron,  smiling  good-humouredly,  "we 
keep  up  old  customs  better  in  the  moun- 
tains. You  see  that  by  our  furniture. 
People  in  the  capital  would  call  this 
sadly  old-fashbned." 
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"  That  which  is  really  good  and 
beautiful  can  never  appear  out  of  date," 
rejoined  Edward,  courteously;  "and 
here,  if  I  mistake  not,  presides  a  spirit 
that  is  ever  striving  after  both.  I 
must  confess.  Baron,  that  when  I 
first  entered  your  house,  it  was  this 
very  aspect  of  the  olden  time  that  en- 
chanted me  beyond  measure." 

"That  is  always  the  effect  which 
simplicity  has  on  every  unspoiled 
mind,"  answered  Friedenberg  j  "but 
townspeople  have  seldom  a  taste  for 
such  tnings." 

"  I  was  partly  educated  on  my  fa- 
ther's estate,**  said  Edward,  "which 
was  situated  in  the  Highlands ;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if,  when  I  entered 
vour  house,  I  were  visiting  a  neigh- 
bour of  my  father's,  for  the  general  as- 
pect is  quite  the  same  here  as  with 
us." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  moun- 
tainous  districts  have  all  a  family  like- 
ness :  the  same  necessities,  the  same 
struggles  with  nature,  the  same  seclu. 
sion,  all  produce  the  same  way  of  life 
among  mountaineers." 

"On  that  account  the  prejudice 
asrainst  the  number  thirteen  was  espe- 
cially familiar  to  me,"  replied  Edward. 
"  We  also  dislike  it ;  and  we  retain  a 
consideration  for  many  supernatural, 
or  at  least  inexplicable  thm^s,  which 
I  have  met  with  again  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  Yes,  here,  almost  more  than  any- 
where else,"  continued  the  chaplain, 
"  I  think  we  excel  all  other  mountain- 
eers in  the  number  and  variety  of  our 
legends  and  ghost  stories.  I  assure 
you  that  there  is  not  a  cave  or  a 
church,  or,  above  all,  a  castle,  for 
miles  romid  about,  of  which  we  could 
hot  relate  sometlung  supernatural." 

The  Baroness,  who  perceived  the 
f.urn  which  the  conversation  was  likely 
to  take,  thought  it  better  to  send  the 
children  to  bed  ;  and  when  they  were 
gone,  the  priest  continued,  "Even 
here,  in  this  castle *' 

"  Here!"  inquired  Edward,  "  in  this 
very  castle  ?'* 

"  Yes,  yes  I  Lieutenant,"  interposed 
the  Baron,  "  this  house  has  the  repu- 
tation  of  being  haunted ;  and  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  is,  that  the  matter 
cannot  be  denied  by  the  sceptical,  or 
accounted  for  by  the  reasonable." 

*'  And  yet,"  said  Edward,  "  the  cas- 
tle looks  so  cheerful,  so  habitable.*' 

"Yes,  this  part  which  we  live  in," 


answered  the  Baron  ;  "  but  it  consists 
of  only  a  ^qw  apartments  sufficient  for 
my  family  and  these  ^ntlemen  ;  th^ 
otner  portion  of  the  building  is  half  in 
ruins,  and  dates  from  the  period  when 
men  established  themselves  on  the 
mountains  for  greater  safety." 

"There  are  some  who  maintain," 
said  the  physician,  "that  a  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  eastern  tower  itself  are  of 
Roman  origin ;  but  that  would  surely 
be  difficult  to  prove." 

"But,  gentlemen,'*  observed  the 
Baroness,  "  you  are  losing  yourselves 
in  learned  descriptions  as  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  castle,  and  our  guest  is 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  he  is  anxious 
to  hear." 

"Indeed,  madam,"  replied  the 
chaplain,  "  this  is  not  entirely  foreign 
to  the  subject,  since  in  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  building  lies  the  chamber 
m  question." 

"  WTiere  apparitions  have  been 
seen  ?"  inquired  Edward,  eagerly. 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  Baron- 
ess; "there  is  nothing  fearful  to  be 
seen." 

"Come,  let  us  tell  him  at  once," 
interrupted  the  Baron.  "  The  fact  is, 
that  every  guest  who  sleeps  for  the 
first  time  in  this  room  ^and  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  many,  m  turn,  to" 
do  so),  is  visited  by  some  important, 
significant  dream  or  vision,  or  what- 
ever I  ought  to  call  it,  in  which  some 
future  event  is  prefigured  to  him,  or 
some  past  mystery  cleared  up,  which 
he  had  vainly  striven  to  comprehend 
before.'* 

"Then,"  interposed  Edward,  "it 
must  be  something  like  what  is  known 
in  the  Highlands,  under  the  name  of 
second  sight,  a  privilege,  as  some  con- 
sider it,  w^ich  several  persons  and 
several  families  enjoy." 

"Just  so,*'  said  the  physician,  **the 
cases  are  very  similar ;  yet  the  most 
mysterious  part  of  this  affair  is,  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  originate  with  the 
individual,  or  his  organisation,  or  his 
sympathy  with  beings  of  the  invisible 
world;  no,  the  individual  has  nothing 
to  say  to  it — the  locality  does  it  alL 
Every  one  who  sleeps  in  that  room  has 
his  mysterious  dream,  and  the  result 
proves  it  truth." 

"At  least,  inmost  instances,"  con- 
tinued the  Baron,  ^'when  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  cases 
confirmed.  I  remember  once,  in  par- 
ticular. You  may  recollect,  Lieutenant;, 
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that  when  you  first  came  in>  I  had  the 
honour  of  telling  you  you  were  not 
quite  a  stranger  to  me." 

*'  Certainly,  Baron ;  and  I  have 
been  wishing  for  a  long  time  to  ask 
an  explanation  of  these  words." 

*'  We  have  often  heard  your  name 
mentioned  by  a  particular  friend  of 
jrours — one  who  could  never  pronounce 
It  without  emotion." 

'*'  Ah  I"  cried  Edward,  who  now  saw 
clearly  why  the  Baron's  name  had 
sounded  familiar  to  him  also — *'ahl 
you  speak  of  jny  friend  Hallberg;  truly 
do  you  say,  we  were  indeed  dear  to 
each  other." 

•'  Were  1"  echoed  the  Baron,  in  a 
faltering  tone,  as  he  observed  the  sud- 
den change  in  Edward's  voice  and 
countenance ;  **  can  the  blooming,  Vi- 
gorous youth  be " 

'•Dead!"  exclaimed  Edward;  and 
the  Baron  deeply  regretted  that  he  had 
touched  so  tender  a  chord,  as  he  saw 
the  young  officer's  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
and  a  dark  cloud  pass  over  his  animated 
features. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  continued,  while 
he  leaned  forward  and  pressed  his  com- 

})anion's  hand ;  *  *  1  grieve  that  a  thought- 
ess  word  should  have  awakened  such 
deep  sorrow.  I  had  no  idea  of  his 
death;  we  all  loved  the  handsome 
young  man,  and  by  his  description  of 
you  were  already  much  interested  in 
you  before  we  had  ever  seen  you." 

The  conversation  now  turned  en- 
tirely on  Hallberp:.  Edward  related 
the  particulars  of  his  death.  Every 
one  present  had  something  to  say  in 
his  ]>raise ;  and  although  this  sudden 
alluBion  to  his  dearest  friend  had  agi- 
tated Edward  in  no  slight  degree,  yet 
it  was  a  consolation  to  him  to  listen  to 
the  tribute  these  worthy  people  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Ferdmand,  and  to 
see  how  genuine  was  their  regret  at 
the  tidings  of  his  early  death.  The 
time  passed  swiftly  away  in  conversa- 
tion of  much  interest,  and  the  whole 
company  were  surprised  to  hear  ten 
o'clock  strike,  an  unusually  late  hour 
for  this  quiet,  regular  family.  The 
chaplain  read  prayers,  in  which  Ed- 
ward devoutly  jomed,  and  then  he 
kissed  the  matron's  hand,  and  felt 
almost  as  if  he  were  in  his  father's 
house.  The  Baron  offered  to  show  his 
guest  to  his  room,  and  the  servant 
pn^ceded  tbem  with  lights.  The  way 
led  past  the  staircase,  and  then  on  one 
Bide  into  a  long  gallery,  which  com- 


municated with  another  wing  of  the 
castle. 

The  high- vaulted  ceilings,  the  ou«> 
rious  carving  on  the  ponderous  door- 
ways, the  pointed  gothic  windows, 
through  many  broken  panes  of  which 
a  sharp  nkhtwind  whistled,  proved  to 
Edward  that  he  was  in  the  old  part  of 
the  castle,  and  that  the  famous  cham- 
ber could  not  be  far  off*. 

"  Would  it  be  impossible  for  me  to 
be  quartered  there,"  he  bejgan,  rather 
timidly ;  **  I  should  like  it  of  all  things." 

**  Really  I"  inquired  the  Baron,  ra- 
ther surprised ;  "  have  not  our  ghost 
stories  alarmed  you  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  was  the  reply, 
"they  have  excited  the  most  earnest 
wish " 

"  Then,  if  that  be  the  case,"  said  the 
Baron,  "we  will  return.  The  room 
was  already  prepared  for  you,  being 
the  most  comfortable  and  the  best  in 
the  whole  wing  ;  only  I  fancied,  after 
our  conversation " 

**0h,  certainlv  not,"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward; "I  could  only  long  for  such 
dreams." 

During  this  discourse  they  had  ar- 
rived at  tne  door  of  the  famous  room. 
They  went  in.  They  found  themselves 
in  a'  lofly  and  spacious  apartment,  so 
large  that  the  two  candles  which  the 
servant  carried  only  shed  a  glimmering 
twilight  over  it,  which  did  not  pene- 
trate to  the  furthest  corner.  A  high- 
canopied  bed,  hung  with  costly  but 
old-fashioned  damask,  of  a  dark  green, 
m  which  were  swelling  pillows  of  snowy 
whiteness,  tied  with  creen  bows,  and 
a  silk  coverlet  of  the  same  colour, 
looked  very  inviting  to  the  tired  tra- 
veller. Sofa  and  chairs  of  faded 
needlework,  a  carved  oak  commode 
and  table,  a  looking-glass  in  heavy 
framework,  a  prie-dieu  and  crucifix 
above  it,  constituted  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  where,  above  all  things, 
cleanliness  and  comfort  prepouderatSl, 
while  a  good  deal  of  silver  plate  was 
spread  out  on  the  toilet-table. 

Edward  looked  round.  "  A  beau- 
tiful room!"  he  said.  "Answer  me 
one  question.  Baron,  if  you  please. 
Did  he  ever  sleep  here?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Friedenberg; 
"  it  was  his  usual  room  when  he  was 
here,  and  he  had  a  most  curious  dream 
in  that  bed,  which,  as  he  assured  us, 
made  a  gi>eat  impression  on  him." 

"  And  what  was  it  ?"  inquired  Ed- 
ward, eagerly. 
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**  He  never  told  us,  for,  iis  you  well 
icnow,  he  was  reserved  by  nature ;  but 
we  fathered  fVom  some  words  that  he 
let  slip,  that  an  early  and  sudden  death 
was  foretold.  Alas !  your  narrative 
has  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  predic- 
tion." 

'*  Wonderful  1  He  always  had  a  si- 
milar foreboding,  and  many  a  time 
has  he  grieved  me  by  alluding  to  it," 
said  Edward;  *'yet  it  never  made  him 
gloomy  or  discontented.  He  went  on 
his  way  firmly  and  calmly,  and  looked 
forward  with  joy,  I  might  almost  say, 
to  another  life." 

**  He  was  a  superior  man,"  answered 
the  Baron,  "  whose  memory  will  ever 
be  dear  to  us.  But  now  I  will  detain 
you  no  longer.  Grood  night.  Here 
IS  the  bell " — he  showed  hmi  the  cord 
in  between  the  curtains — **  and  your 
servant  sleeps  in  the  next  room." 

<*  Oh,  you  are  too  carefid  of  me," 
said  Edward,  smiling ;  **  I  am  used  to 
sleep  by  myself." 

"  Stdl,"  replied  the  Baron,  "  every 
precaution  should  be  taken.  Now 
once  more  good  night." 

He  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  the  servant,  left  the  room. 

Thus  Edward  found  himself  alone  in 
the  large,  mysterious-looking,  haunted 
room,  where  his  deceased  friend  had 
so  often  reposed — where  he  also  was 
expected  to  see  a  vision.  The  awe 
which  the  place  itself  inspired,  com- 
bined with  the  sad  and  yet  tender 
recollection  of  the  departed  Ferdinand, 
produced  a  state  of  mental  excitement 
which  was  not  favourable  to  his  night's 
rest.  He  had  already  undressed  with 
the  aid  of  his  servant  (whom  he  had 
then  dismissed),  and  had  been  in  bed 
some  time,  having  extinguished  the 
candles.  No  sleep  visited  his  eyelids  ; 
and  the  thought  recurred  which  had 
so  often  troubled  him,  why  he  had 
never  received  the  promised  token  from 
Ferdinand,  whether  his  friend's  spirit 
were  among  the  blest — whether  his 
silence  (so  to  speak)  proceeded  from 
unwillingness  or  incapacity  to  com- 
municate with  the  living.  A  mingled 
train  of  reflections  agitated  his  mind  ; 
his  brain  ^ew  heated ;  his  pulse  beat 
faster  and  faster.  The  castle  clock 
tolled  eleven — half-past  eleven.  He 
counted  the  strokes  ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  moon  rose  above  the  dark 
margin  of  the  rocks  which  surrounded 
the  castle,  and  shed  her  full  Ught  into 
Edward's  room.     Every  object  stood 


out  in  relief  from  the  darkness.  Ed- 
ward gazed,  and  thought,  and  spccu- 
lated.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  some- 
thing moved  in  the  furthest  comer,  of 
the  room.  The  movement  was  evident 
— it  assumed  a  form — the  form  of  a 
man,  which  appeared  to  advance,  or 
rather  to  float  forward.  Here  Edwai'd 
lost  all  sense  of  suiTounding  objects, 
and  he  found  himself  once  more  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  academy,  where  he  had  con- 
tracted the  bond  with  his  friend.  As 
formerly,  the  moon  streamed  through 
the  dark  branches  of  the  fir-tree^,  and 
shed  its  cold  pale  light  on  the  cold 
white  marble  of  the  monument.  Then 
the  floating  form  which  had  appeared 
in  the  room  of  the  castle  became 
cbarer,  more  substantial,  more  earth- 
ly-looking ;  it  issued  from  behind  the 
tombstone,  and  stood  in  the  full  moon- 
light.  It  was  Ferdinand,  in  the  uniform 
of  his  reo;iment,  earnest  and  pale,  but 
with  a  kind  smile  on  his  features. 

"  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand  I"  cried  Ed- 
ward, overcome  by  joy  and  surprise^ 
and  he  strove  to  embrace  the  well- 
loved  form,  but  it  waved  him  aside 
with  a  melancholy  look. 

"  Ah  I  you  are  dead,"  continued  the 
speaker ;  "  and  why  then  do  I  see  you 
jusfas  you  looked  when  living?" 

•«  Ed  ward,"  answered  the  apparition, 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  as  if  it  came 
from  afar,  *'  I  am  dead,  but  my  spirit 
has  no  peace," 

'*  You  are  not  with  the  blest  ?"  ciiod 
Edward,  in  a  voice  of  terror. 

•*  God  is  merciful,"  it  replied;  **but 
we  are  frail  and  sinful  creatures ;  in- 
quire no  more,  but  pray  for  me." 

•*  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Edward, 
in  a  tone  of  anguish,  while  he  gazed 
with  aflection  on  the  familiar  features; 
"  but  speak,  what  can  1  do  for  thee  ?" 

"  An  unholy  tie  still  binds  me  to 
earth.  I  have  sinned.  I  was  cut  oflf 
in  the  midst  of  my  sinful  projects.  This 
ring  burns."  He  slipped  a  small  gold 
ring  from  his  left  hand.  "  Only  when 
every  token  of  this  unholy  compact 
is  destroyed,  and  when  I  recover  the 
ring  which  I  exchanged  for  this,  only 
then  can  my  spirit  be  at  rest.  Oh, 
Edward,  dear  Edward,  bring  me  back 
my  ring!" 

"  With  joy — but  where,  where  am  I 
to  seek  it?" 

"Emily  Varnier  will  give  it  thee 
herself;  our  engagement  was  contrary 
to  holy  duties,  tO  prior  engagements. 
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to  earlier  vows.  God  denied  liis  bles- 
sing to  the  guilty  pioject,  and  my 
course  was  arrested  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner. Pray  for  me,  Edward,  and  bring 
back  the  ring,  my  ring,*'  continued  the 
voice,  in  a  mournful  tone  of  appeal. 

Then  the  features  of  the  deceased 
smiled  sadly  but  tenderly;  then  all  ap- 
peared to  float  once  more  before  Ed- 
wjird's  eyes— the  form  was  lost  in  mist, 
the  monument,  the  fir  grove,  the  moon- 
light, disappeared ;  a  long,  gloomy, 
breathlt'f's  pause  followed.  Edwaid 
lay,  half  sleeping,  half  benumbed,  in 
a  confused  manner;  portions  of  the 
di*eam  returned  to  him — some  images, 
some  soimds — above  all,  the  ^jetition  for 
the  restitution  of  the  rin^.  But  an 
indescribable  j>ower  bound  his  limbs, 
closed  his  eyelids,  and  silenced  his 
voice ;  mental  consciousness  alone  was 
left  him,  yet  his  mind  was  a  prey  to 
terror. 

At  length  these  painful  sensations 
subsided^his  nerves  became  more 
braced,  his  breath  came  more  freely, 
a  pleasing  languor  crept  over  his  limbs, 
and  he  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep.  W  hen 
he  awoke  it  was  already  broad  day- 
light; his  sleep  towards  the  end  of  the 
night  had  been  quiet  and  refreshing. 
He  felt  strong  and  well,  but  as  soon  as 
the  recollection  of  his  dream  returned, 
a  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of 
him,  and  he  felt  the  traces  of  tears 
which  grief  had  wrung  from  him  on 
his  eyelashes.  But  what  had  the  vision 
been  ?  A  mere  dream  engendered  by 
the  conversation  of  the  evening,  and  his 
affection  for  Hallberg's  memory,  or 
was  it  at  length  the  fulfilment  of  the 
compact  ? 

There,  out  of  that  dark  comer,  had 
the  form  risen  np,  and  moved  towards 
him.  But  might  it  not  have  been  some 
effect  of  light  and  shade  produced  by 
the  moonbeams,  and  the  dark  branches 
of  a  large  tree  close  to  the  window, 
when  agitated  by  the  high  wind  ?  Per- 
haps he  had  seen  this,  and  then  fallen 
asleep,  and  all  combined  had  woven 
itself  into  a  dream.  But  the  name  of 
Emily  Varnier  I  Edward  did  not  re- 
member  ever  to  have  heard  it ;  certainly 
it  had  never  been  mentioned  in  Ferdi- 
nand's letters.  Could  it  be  the  name 
of  his  love,  of  the  object  of  that  ardent 
and  unfortunate  passion  ?  Could  the 
vision  be  one  of  truth?  lie  was 
meditating,  lost  in  thought,  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  the 
(ttrrant  entered.    Edward  rose  lla:^tily, 


and  .«j)nin2  out  of  bed.  As  he  did  so, 
he  heard  something  fall  with  a  ringing 
sound ;  the  servant  stooped  and  picked 
up  a  gold  rinj:,  plain  gold,  like  a  wed- 
ding-ring. Edward  shuddered ;  he 
snatched  it  from  the  servant's  hand, 
and  the  colour  foi-sook  his  cheeks  as 
he  read  the  two  words  "Emily  Varnier  " 
engraved  inside  the  hoop.  He  stood 
there  like  one  thunderstruck,  as  pale 
as  a  corpse,  with  the  proof  in  his  hand 
that  he  had  not  mei*elv  dreamed,  but 
had  actually  si>oken  with  the  spirit  of 
his  friend.  A  servant  of  the  house- 
hold came  in  to  ask  whether  the  Lieu- 
tenant wished  to  breakfast  in  his  room, 
or  down  stairs  with  the  family.  Ed- 
ward would  willingly  have  remained 
alone  with  the  thoughts  that  pressed 
heavily  on  him,  but  a  secret  dread  lest 
his  absence  should  be  remarked,  and 
considered  as  a  proof  of  fear,  after  all 
that  had  passed  on  the  subject  of  the 
haunted  room,  determined  him  to  ac- 
cept the  last  proposal.  He  dressed 
hastily,  and  arranged  his  hair  carefully, 
but  the  paleness  of  his  face,  and  the 
traces  of  tears  in  his  eyes,  were  not  to 
be  concealed,  and  he  entered  the  sa- 
loon, where  the  family  were  already 
assembled  at  the  breakfast-table,  with 
the  chaplain  and  the  doctor. 

The  Baron  rose  to  greet  him  :  one 
glance  at  the  young  oTlicer's  face  was 
sufficient ;  he  pressed  his  hand  in  si* 
lence,  and  led  him  to  a  place  by  the 
side  of  the  Baroness.  An  animated 
discussion  now  began  concerning  the 
weather,  which  was  completely  chang- 
ed; a  strong  south  wind  had  risen 
in  the  night,  so  there  was  now  a  thaw. 
The  snow  was  all  melted — the  tor- 
rents were  flowing  once  more,  and  the 
roads  impassable. 

*'  How  can  you  possibly  reach  Blu- 
mcnberg,  to-day  ?"  the  Baron  inquired 
of  his  guest. 

**  That  will  be  well  nigh  impossible," 
said  the  doctor.  **I  am  ^ust  come 
from  a  patient  at  the  next  village,  and 
I  was  nearly  an  hour  performing  the 
same  distance  in  a  carriage  that  is 
usually  traversed  on  foot  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.*' 

Edward  had  not  given  a  thought 
this  morning  to  the  shooting- match. 
Now  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  to 
remember  it,  he  felt  little  regret  at 
being  detained  from  a  scene  of  noisy 
festivity  which,  far  from  being  desir- 
able, appeared  to  him  actually  dis- 
tasteful in  his  present  frame  of  mind. 
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Yet  he  was  troubled  by  the  thought 
of  intruding  too  long  on  the  hospitality 
of  his  new  friends  ;  and  he  said,  in  a 
hesitating  manner — 

'*  Yes  I  but  I  must  try  how  far , " 

'*That  you  shall  not  do,"  inter- 
rupted the  Baron.  "The  road  is 
always  bad,  and  in  a  thaw  it  is  really 
dangerous.  It  would  go  against  my 
conscience  to  allow  you  to  risk  it. 
Remain  with  us:  we  have  no  shoot- 
ing-match or  ball  to  ofler  you, 
but " 

"  I  shall  not  certainly  regret  either," 
cried  Edward,  eagerly. 

"Well,  then,  remain  with  us,  Lieu- 
tenant," said  the  matron,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  with  a  kind,  mater- 
nal gesture,  «*  You  are  heartily  wel- 
come ;  and  the  longer  you  stay  with 
us,  the  better  shall  we  be  pleased." 

The  youth  bowed,  and  raised  the 
lady's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  said — 

"  If  you  will  allow  me — if  you  feel 
certain  that  I  am  not  intruding — I  will 
accept  your  kind  offer  with  joy.  I 
never  care  much  for  a  ball,  at  any 
time,  and  to-day  in  particular" — He 
stopped  short,  and  then  added,  '*In 
such  bad  weather  as  this,  the  small 
amusement " 

**  Would  be  dearly  bought,"  inter- 
posed  the  Baron.  «*  Come,  I  am  de- 
nghted  you  will  remain  with  us." 

He  shook  Edward  warmly  by  the 
hand. 

**You  know  you  are  with  old 
friends." 

"  And,  besides,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  disinterested  solicitude,  "it 
would  be  imprudent,  for  M.  de  Wens- 
leben  does  not  look  very  well.  Had 
you  a  good  night,  sir  ?" 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Edward. 

"Without  much  dreaming?"  con- 
tinued the  other,  pertinaciously. 

"Dreaming!  oh,  nothing  wonder- 
ful," answered  the  officer. 

**  Hem  I"  said  the  doctor,  shaking 
his  head,  portentously.  **No  one  yet 

"  Were  I  to  relate  my  dream,"  re- 
plied Edward,  "  you  would  under- 
stand it  no  more  than  I  did.  Con- 
fused  images  — ." 

The  Baroness,  who  saw  the  youth's 
imwillingness  to  enlarge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, here  observed — 

"  That  some  of  the  visions  had  been 
of  no  great  importance — those  which 
she  had  heard  related,  at  least. " 
'•  Xhe  chaplain  led  the  convei'sation 


from  dreams,  themselves,  to  their 
origin,  on  which  subject  he  and  the 
doctor  could  not  agree ;  and  Edward 
and  his  visions  were  left  in  peace  at 
last.  But  when  every  one  bad  de- 
parted, each  to  his  daily  occupation, 
Edward  followed  the  Baron  into  his 
library. 

"  I  answered  in  that  manner,"  he 
said,  "  to  get  rid  of  the  doctor  and  his 

auestioning.     To  you  I  will  confess 
le  truth.     Your  room  has  exercised 
its  mysterious  influence  over  me." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  baron,  eagerly. 

"  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  my 
Ferdinand,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
death.  I  will  trust  to  your  kindness 
— your  sympathy — not  to  require  of 
me  a  description  of  this  exciting 
vision.  But  I  have  a  question  to  put 
to  you." 

**  Which  I  will  answer  in  all  can- 
dour, if  it  be  possible." 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Emily 
Varnier  ?" 

"  Varnier! — certainly  not.'* 

"  Is  there  no  one  in  this  neighbour-  ' 
hood  who  bears  that  name  ?" 

"  No  one ;  it  sounds  like  a  foreign 
name." 

"In  the  bed  in  which  I  slept  I 
found  this  ring,"  said  Edward,  while 
he  produced  it ;  and  the  apparition  of 
my  friend  pronounced  that  name. 

"  Wonderful !  As  I  tell  you,  I  know 
no  one  so  called — this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  the  name.  But  it  is 
entirely  unaccountable  to  me,  how  the 
ring  should  have  come  into  that  bed. 
You  see,  M.  von  Wensleben,  what  I 
told  you  is  true.  There  is  something 
very  peculiar  about  that  room  ;  the 
moment  you  entered,  I  saw  that  the 
spell  had'  been  working  on  you  abo, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  forestall  or  force 
your  confidence." 

"I felt  the  delicacy,  as  I  do  now 
the  kindness,  of  your  intentions.  Those 
who  are  as  sad  as  I  am  can  alone  tell 
the  value  of  tenderness  and  sympathy." 

Edward  remained  this  day  and  the 
following  at  the  castle,  and  felt  quite 
at  home  with  its  worthy  inmates.  He 
slept  twice  in  the  haunted  room.  He 
went  away,  and  came  back  often  ;  was 
always  welcomed  cordially,  and  always 
quartered  in  the  same  apartment. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had  no 
clue,  he  had  no  means  of  lifting  the 
veil  of  mystery  which  hung  round  the 
fate  of  Ferdinand  Hallberg  and  of 
Emily  Varnier. 
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SUASfrS    O  BniEN A    BAU.AD. 

TuE  following  attempt  to  throw  into  metrical  form,  without  departinir  from  the 
southern  Irish  idiom,  a  legend  of  the  troubles  of  '98,  was  written  for  a  dear  and 
gifted  relative,  and  with  a  view  to  recitation,  for  which  the  author  feels  it  to  be 
much  better  suited  than  for  presentation  in  cold  type  to  a  critical  public.  He 
relies,  however,  upon  their  good  nature  at  least  as  much  as  he  dreads  their 
justice;  and  is  also  comforted  by  the  following?  considerations:  The  friend 
whom  he  has  mentioned  gave  a  copy  of  the  baUad  to  our  fellow-countryman, 
Samuel  Lover,  immediately  before  his  departure  for  America,  and  there,  aided 
by  those  talents  which  make  Mr.  Lover's  entertainments  so  delightful,  its  suc- 
cess was  at  once  so  flattering  and  decisive  as  to  induce  the  author  to  place  it 
at  the  disposal  of  his  old  Iriend,  Anthony  Poplar.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  had  not  the  unlucky  coincidence  of  the  name  of  the  hero  and  the  subject 
of  the  ballad  with  certam  incidents  in  the  melancholy  history  of  the  last  two 
years,  made  it  unavailable,  with  propriety,  for  the  pm*poses  of  public  recita- 
tion in  Ireland,  the  author  would  immeasurably  have  preferred  sending  the 
legend  before  his  countrymen  with  the  great  and  peculiar  advantages  it  en- 
joyed at  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Such  as  it  isj  however,  it  is  heartily  at  their  service  : — 

Jist  aflher  the  war,  in  the  year  *98, 

As  soon  as  the  boys  wor  all  scattered  and  bate, 

'Twas  the  custom,  whenever  a  pisant  was  got. 

To  hang  him  by  thrial — barrin*  sich  as  was  shot. 

There  wastrial  by  jury  goin*  on  by  day-light, 

And  the  martial- law  hangin*  the  lavins  by  night. 

It's  them  was  hard  times  for  an  honest  gossoon  : 

If  he  missed  in  the  judges — he'd  meet  a  dnijroon  ; 

An*  whether  the  sogers  or  judges  gev  sentence, 

The  divil  a  much  time  they  allowed  for  repentnnce. 

An'  its  many's  the  fine  boy  was  then  an  his  kocpin', 

Wrd  small  share  iv  rest  in*,  or  atin',  or  sleepin' ; 

An'  because  they  loved  Erin,  an'  scorned  to  sell  it, 

A  prey  for  the  bloodhound,  a  murk  for  the  bullet — 

Unsheltered  by  night,  and  unrested  by  day, 

With  the  heath  for  their  barrack,  revenge  for  their  pay. 

An'  the  bravest  an'  hardiest  boy  iv  them  all 

Was  Shamus  O'Brien,  from  the  town  iv  Glingall. 

His  limbs  were  well  set,  an'  his  body  was  light, 

An'  the  keen-fanged  hound  had  not  teeth  half  so  white. 

But  his  face  was  as  pale  as  the  face  of  the  dead. 

And  his  cheek  never  warmed  with  the  blush  of  the  red  ; 

An'  for  all  that  he  wasn't  an  u^jly  young  bye. 

For  the  divil  himself  couldn't  blaze  with  his  eye, 

So  droll  an'  so  wicked,  so  dark  and  so  bright, 

Like  a  fire-flash  that  crosses  the  depth  of  the  night ; 

An'  he  was  the  best  mower  that  ever  has  been, 

An*  the  illigantest  hurler  that  ever  was  seen. 

In  fincin'  he  gev  Patrick  Mooney  a  cut. 

An'  in  jumpm'  he  bate  Tim  Mjilowney  a  fut  ; 

For  lightness  iv  fut  there  was  not  his  peer. 

For,  by  gorra,  he'd  almost  outrun  the  red  deer ; 

An'  his  dancin'  was  sich  that  the  men  used  to  stare, 

An*  the  women  turn  crazy,  he  done  it  so  quare  ; 

An',  by  gorra,  the  whole  world  gev  it  in  to  him  there. 

An'  it's  he  wa*  the  boy  that  was  hm'd  to  be  caught. 

An'  it's  of^n  he  ran,  an'  it's  oflen  he  fought* 
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All'  it's  many's  the  one  can  remiiubor  right  well 

The  quare  things  lie  done  ;  an'  it's  often  I  heerd  tell 

How  ne  freckened  the  magisthrates  in  Cahirbally, 

An*  escaped  through  the  sodgers  in  Aherloe  Valley; 

An*  leathered  the  yeomen,  himself  agin'  four. 

An'  stretched  the  two  strongest  on  ould  Galtimore. 

But  the  fox  must  sleep  sometimes,  the  wild  deer  must  rt  st, 

An*  treachery  prey  on  the  blood  iv  the  best. 

Afther  many  a  brave  action  of  power  and  pride, 

An*  many  a  hard  night  on  the  mountain's  bleak  side. 

An*  a  thousand  great  dangers  and  toils  overpast. 

In  the  darkness  of  night  he  was  taken  at  last. 

Now,  Shamus,  look  back  on  the  beautiful  moon. 
For  the  door  of  the  prison  must  close  on  you  soon. 
An*  take  your  last  look  at  her  dim  lovely  light. 
That  falls  on  the  mountain  and  valley  this  night — 
One  look  at  the  village,  one  look  at  the  flood. 
An*  one  at  the  shelthering,  far-distant  Avood, 
Farewell  to  the  forest,  farcAvell  to  the  hill. 
An*  farewell  to  the  friends  that  will  think  of  you  still ; 
Farewell  to  the  patthern,  the  hurlin',  an'  wake. 
And  farewell  to  the  girl  that  would  die  for  your  sake. 
An'  twelve  sodgers  brought  him  to  Maryborough  gaol. 
An*  the  turnkey  resaved  him,  refusin*  all  bail. 
The  fleet  limbs  wor  chained,  an'  the  sthrong  hands  wor  bound, 
An'  he  laid  down  his  length  on  the  could  prison  ground. 
An'  the  dreams  of  his  childhood  kern  over  him  there, 
As  gentle  an'  soft  as  the  sweet  summer  air ; 
An*  happy  remembrances  crowding  on  ever, 
As  fast  as  the  foam-fl;dces  dhrift  down  on  the  river. 
Bringing  fresh  to  his  heart  merry  days  long  gone  by. 
Till  the  tears  gathered  heavy  and  thick  in  his  eye. 
But  the  tears  aidn*t  fall,  for  the  pride  of  his  heart 
Would  not  suffer  one  drop  down  his  pale  cheek  to  start ; 
An*  he  sprang  to  his  feet  m  the  dark  pi-iaon  cave. 
An*  he  swore  with  the  fierceness  that  misery  gave. 
By  the  hopes  of  the  good,  an'  the  cause  of  the  brave. 
That  when  he  was  mouldering  in  the  cold  grave 
His  enemies  never  should  have  it  to  boast 
His  scorn  of  their  vengeance  one  moment  was  lost ; 
His  bosom  might  bleed,  but  his  cheek  should  be  dhry, 
For  undaunted  he  lived,  and  undaunted  he'd  die. 

Well,  as  soon  as  a  few  weeks  was  over  and  gone, 
The  terrible  day  iv  the  thrial  kem  on ; 
There  was  sich  a  crowd  there  was  scarce  room  to  stand. 
An*  sogers  on  guard,  an'  dhragoons  sword-in-hand ; 
An*  the  court-house  so  full  that  the  people  wor  bothered. 
An*  attorneys  an'  criers  on  the  pint  iv  bein'  smothered ; 
An  counsellors  almost  gev  over  for  dead. 
An*  the  jury  sittin'  up  in  their  box  over  head; 
An*  the  judge  settled  out  so  detarmiued  an*  big, 
With  his  gown  on  his  back,  and  an  illigant  new  wig ; 
An*  silence  was  called,  an'  the  minute  it  was  said 
The  court  was  as  still  as  the  heart  of  the  dead. 
An*  they  heard  but  the  openin'  of  one  prison  lock, 
An*  Shamus  O'Brien  kem  into  the  dock. 
For  one  muiute  he  turned  his  eye  round  on  the  throng. 
An'  he  looked  at  the  bars,  so  firm  and  so  strong. 
An'  he  saw  that  he  had  not  a  hope,  nor  a  friend, 
A  chance  to  escaix;,  nor  a  word  to  defend : 
An*  He  folded  In .s  armsa;^  he  stogd  there  alone, 
As  celm  ana  as  cold  as  a  statue  of  stoue ; 
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And  they  read  a  bi^  writin*,  a  yard  lonpr  at  laetc^ 
An'  Jim  didn't  undherstiind  it,  nor  mind  it  a  taste. 
An'  the  judge  took  a  big  pinch  iv  snuff,  an'  fie  says, 
**  Are  you  guilty  or  not,  Jim  O'Brien,  av  you  plase?" 

An'  all  hold  their  breath  in  the  silence  of  dhread. 
An'  Shamus  O'Brien  made  answer,  and  said, 
'*  My  lord,  if  you  ask  me,  if  in  my  life  time 
I  thought  any  treason,  or  did  any  crime 
That  should  call  to  my  cheek,  as  I  stand  alone  here. 
The  hot  blush  of  shame,  or  the  coldness  of  fear. 
Though  I  stood  by  the  grave  to  receive  my  death  blow. 
Before  God  and  the  world  I  would  answer  you,  no ; 
But  if  you  would  ask  me,  as  I  think  it  like. 
If  in  the  rebellion  I  carried  a  pike. 
An*  fouffht  for  ould  Ireland  from  the  first  to  the  close. 
An*  sheS  the  heart's  blood  of  her  bitterest  foes, 
I  answer  you,  yes,  an'  I  tell  you  again. 
Though  I  stand  here  to  perish,  its  my  glory  that  then 
In  her  cause  I  was  willing  my  veins  should  run  dluy. 
An*  that  now  for  her  sake  I  am  ready  to  die." 
Then  the  silence  was  great,  an'  the  jury  smiled  bright. 
An'  the  judge  wasn't  sorry  the  job  was  made  light ; 
By  my  sowl,  it's  himself  was  the  crabbed  ould  chap. 
In  a  twinklin'  he  pulled  on  his  ugly  black  cap. 
Then  Shamus*  mother  in  the  crowd  standing  by. 
Called  out  to  the  judge  with  a  pitiful  cry, 
**  Oh,  judge,  darlin*,  don't,  oh,  don't  say  the  word. 
The  crathur  is  young",  have  mercy,  my  lord  ; 
lie  was  foolish,  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doin' — 
You  don't  know  him,  my  lord,  oh,  don't  give  him  to  ruin- 
He's  the  kindliest  crathur,  the  tendherest-hearted — 
Don't  part  us  for  ever,  we  that's  so  long  parted. 
Judge,  mavourneen,  forgive  him,  forgive  him,  my  lord. 
An'  God  will  forgive  you,  oh,  don't  say  the  word!" 
That  was  the  first  minute  that  O'Brien  was  shaken. 
When  he  saw  that  he  was  not  quite  forgot  or  forsaken ; 
An'  down  his  pale  cheeks  at  the  words  of  his  mother. 
The  big  tears  wor  runnin*  fast,  one  afther  th'other. 
An'  two  or  three  times  he  endeavoured  to  spake. 
But  the  sthrong  manly  voice  used  to  falther  and  break ; 
But  at  last  by  the  strength  of  his  hi^h-mounting  pride. 
He  conquered  and  masthered  his  gnef 's  swelling  tide, 
**  An',"  says  he,  "mother,  darlin',  don't  break  your  poor  heart. 
For  sooner  or  later  the  dearest  must  part ; 
And  God  knows  it's  betther  than  wandering  in  fear 
On  the  bleak,  trackless  mountains  among  the  wild  deer. 
To  lie  in  the  grave  where  the  head,  heart,  and  breast 
From  thought,  labour,  and  sorrow  for  ever  shall  rest. 
Then,  mother,  my  darlin',  don't  cry  any  more. 
Don't  make  me  seem  broken  in  this  my  last  hour. 
For  I  wish  when  my  head's  lyin*  undher  the  raven, 
No  thrue  man  can  say  that  I  died  like  a  craven  1" 
Then  towards  the  judge  Shamus  bent  down  his  head. 
An'  that  minute  the  solemn  death-sin tence  was  said. 
The  mornin*  was  bright,  an*  the  mists  rose  on  high. 
An*  the  lark  whistled  merrily  in  the  clear  sky — 
But  why  are  the  men  standi n*  idle  so  late  ? 
An*  why  do  the  crowds  gothcr  fast  in  the  street  ? 
What  come  they  to  talk  of?  what  come  they  to  see  ? 
An'  why  does  the  long  rope  hang  from  the  cross-tree  ? 
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Oh  I  Shamns  O'Brien  pray  fervent  and  fast, 

May  the  saints  take  your  soul,  for  this  day  is  your  last ; 

Pray  fast  an*  pray  strong,  for  the  moment  is  nigh, 

When  sthrong,  proud,  an*  great  as  you  are,  you  must  die. 

An'  fasther  an*  fasther  the  crowd  gathered  there, 

Boys,  horses  and  gingerbread,  just  like  a  fair ; 

An'  whiskey  was  selhng,  an*  cussamuck  too. 

And  ould  men  and  young  women  enjoying  the  view. 

An*  ould  Tim  Mulvany,  he  med  the  remark. 

There  was'nt  sich  a  sight  since  the  time  of  !N'oah*s  ark ; 

An'  be  gorra  'twas  thrue  for  him,  for  divil  such  a  scruge, 

Sich  divarshin  and  crowds  was  known  since  the  deluge. 

For  thousands  was  gothered  there,  if  there  was  one, 

Waitin'  till  such  time  as  the  hangin*  id  come  on ; 

At  last  they  threw  open  the  big  prison  gate. 

An'  out  came  the  sheriffs  and  sodgers  in  state, 

An'  a  cart  in  the  middle,  an'  Sharaus  was  in  it ; 

Not  paler,  but  prouder  than  ever,  that  minute. 

An*  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  Shamus  O'Brien, 

Wid  prayin'  and  blessin,  and  all  the  girls  cryin' ; 

A  wild  wailin'  sound  kem  on  by  degrees. 

Like  the  sound  of  the  lonesome  wind  blowin*  thro'  trees. 

On,  on  to  the  gallows,  the  sheriffs  are  gone, 

An'  the  cart  an'  the  sodgers  goes  steaddy  on ; 

An*  at  every  side  sweUin*  around  of  the  cart, 

A  wild  sorrowful  sound  that  'id  open  your  heart. 

Now  under  the  gallows  the  cart  takes  its  stand. 

An'  the  hangman  gets  up  wid  the  rope  in  his  hand ; 

An'  the  priest  having  blest  him,  goes  down  on  the  ground. 

An*  Shamus  O'Brien  throws  one  last  look  round. 

Then  the  hangman  dhrew  near,  and  the  people  grew  still. 

Young  faces  turned  sickly,  and  warm  hearts  turn  chill ; 

An'  the  rope  bein'  ready,  his  neck  was  made  bare. 

For  the  gripe  iv  the  life-stranglin'  cord  to  prepare: 

An'  the  good  priest  has  left  him,  havin'  said  his  last  prayer. 

But  the  good  priest  done  more,  for  his  hands  he  unbound. 

And  with  one  daring  spring  Jim  has  leaped  on  the  ground ; 

Bang,  bang  I  goes  the  carbines,  and  clasn  goes  the  sabres. 

He's  not  down  1  he's  alive  still  1  now  stand  to  him  neighbours. 

Through  the  smoke  and  the  horses  he's  into  the  crowd. 

By  the  heavens  he's  free  1  than  thunder  more  loud 

By  one  shout  from  the  people  the  heavens  were  shaken — 

One  shout  that  the  dead  of  the  world  mi^ht  awaken. 

Your  swords  they  ma)r  glitter,  your  carbines  go  bang. 

But  if  you  want  hangin*,  its  yourselves  you  must  hang ; 

To  night  hell  be  sleepin'  in  Aherloe  Glin, 

An'  the  divil's  in  the  dice  if  you  catch  him  again. 

The  sodgers  ran  this  way,  the  sherifii  ran  that. 

An*  father  Malone  lost  his  new  Sunday  hat; 

An*  the  sherifib  wor  both  of  them  punished  severely, 

An'  fined  like  the  divil,  because  Jim  done  them  fairly. 
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We  resume  our  notice  of  the  me- 
rooir  and  correspondence  of  the  late 
poet-lanreat,  which  his  son  conti- 
nues with  unabated  interest,  leaving 
very  little  to  be  desired  of  the  vivid 
distinctness  with  which  Southey  him- 
self would  have  pictured  the  events  of 
bis  life,  bad  be  completed  the  auto- 
biography in  which  he  had  intended 
to  leave  them  behind  him. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  an  author  of  established  repu- 
tation, having  evinced,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  powers  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, but  marked  by  peculiarities  which 
provoked,  and  gave  some  colourable 
justification  to,  uncandid,  acrimonious, 
and  malevolent  criticism,  which  long 
retarded,  although  it  could  not  finally 
prevail  against,  his  rising  fame.  '*  Al- 
though these  fellows/*  he  writes, 
speaking  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
(we  think,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Seward), 
**  cannot  blight  a  leaf  of  laurel,  they 
can  damage  a  field  of  corn.'* 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review*'  was,  at 
that  time,  in  the  zenith  of  its  fame. 
Jeffrey,  its  conductor,  was  no  ordinary 
man ;  but  remarkable  more  fur  the 
polsh,  than  the  power  of  his  mind ; 
and  for  a  cold,  keen,  sarcastic  wit, 
than  for  those  generous  susceptibilities 
which  would  have  enabled  him  either 
to  appreciate  the  excellencies,  or  make 
due  allowance  for  the  errors,  of  such 
a  man  as  Robert  Southey;  and  all  his 
stores  of  ridicule  were  accordingly 
opened  upon  the  poet,  which,  while  they 
made  the  unreflecting  laugh,  could 
not  but  make  the  judicious  grieve. 

For  these  severe  strictures  we  by 
no  means  deny  that  Mr.  Southey's 
early  productions  afforded  some  ex- 
cuse.  There  was  too  naked  a  disclo- 
sure of  delicate  susceptibilities,  which 
might  easily  have  been  been  mistaken 
for  a  puling  sentimentality.  In  Can- 
ning's **  Needy  Knife-grinder,*'  this  is 


most  happily,  although  extravagantly, 
caricatured.  And  there  was  also  a 
daring  departure  from  established 
rules  of  composition,  which,  although 
justified  by  the  poet's  genius,  it  would 
have  been  prudent  to  repress,  until 
time  had  matured  his  mind,  and  given 
him  a  command  over  the  public  sym- 
pathies which  would  have  made  even 
his  eccentricities  respected.  But  he 
had  early  felt  his  mission,  and  looked 
upon  himself  as  one  called  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  poetical  reformer. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  his 
day,  such  a  reformation  was  much 
needed.  Of  poetry,  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  by 
Spencer  and  Milton,  much  of  the 
freshness  and  vigour  was  gone. 
These  great  masters  looked  to  nature 
without,  for  their  models,  and  de- 
rived from  within  their  prompting 
inspirations.  An  instrument  of  thought, 
rough-hewn  and  unpolished,  under 
the  plastic  influences  of  their  genius, 
assumed  form  and  symmetry,  until  it 
presented,  to  a  tribe  of  imitators,  faci- 
lities of  metrical  combination  tempt- 
ingly and  dangerously  delusive.  Hence, 
much  of  what  was  poetry  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  ear  ;  little  to  the  soul  and 
to  the  imagination.  Hence,  with  an 
afBuence  of  language,  a  restricted  va- 
riety of  metre ;  until  the  old  heroic 
couplet,  the  octosyllabic  ver^te,  and  one 
or  two  other  kinds,  constituted  the 
whole  stock  of  which  the  poet  could 
avail  himself,  without  a  startling  de- 
parture from  established  rules.  While 
all  this  was  favourable  to  the  mere 
versifier,  it  was,  in  a  corresponding 
degiee,  adverse  to  the  man  whose 
promptings  were  the  result  of  genuine 
inspiration. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Southey  became  a  candidate  for  public 
favour;  and  with  such  a  state  of  things 
he  was  resolved  not  to   be  content. 


*  '*Tbe  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Soathey.''  Edited  by  his  son,  the 
Bev.  Charles  Cathbtrt  Soatb^,  M.A.  Yolumes  HI.  and  lY.  London:  Longman,  Brown, 
Greene,  and  Longmans.     1860. 
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Had  the  reviewers,  men  of  power 
and  genius,  looked  with  a  kindly  eye 
upon  the  young  poet,  they  might  have 
found  a  good  excuse  for  this  in  his 
peculiar  cast  uf  thought,  in  the  ar- 
dour of  his  temperament,  in  the  crea- 
tive facilities  of  bis  richly-gifted  mind. 
But  they  were  despotic  sovereigns  in 
the  critical  world;  and  besides,  were 
not  pleased  with  him  for  what  they 
deemed  his  political  tergiversation; 
and  resolved  to  endure  no  departure 
from  customs  and  usages  which  all 
men  bad  hitherto  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  traditional  respect. 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  there 
was  any  insinceritv  in  the  unspar- 
ing severity  with  which  Jeffrey  lashed 
what  he  deemed  in  the  late  laureat 
eccentricity  and  infatuation.  He  was 
a  thorough- paced  disciple  of  the  old 
school.  Dry  den  and  Pope  were  his 
models.  Any  departure  from  the 
measured  grandeur  of  the  one,  or  the 
chaste  and  stately  elegance  of  the  other, 
must  have  appeared  to  him  fantastical 
and  revolting ;  although  the  former, 
in  his  **  Alexander's  Feast,"  and  the 
latter,  in  his  '*  Ode  on  St,  Cecilia's 
Day/'  had  given  evidence  of  the  un- 
fettered freedom  with  which  either 
could  fling  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his 
Pegasus,  and  be  "  a  law  to  himself  '* 
in  his  career ings  through  the  regions 
of  imagination.  Collins,  also,  and 
Gray,  bad  dared  successfully  to  snatch 
at  graces  beyond  the  reach  of  art ; 
and  others  there  were,  Aikenside  and 
Cowper,  for  instance,  upon  whom 
new  lights  had  dawned,  and  who  were 
the  precursors  of  that  other  school 
which  was  soon  to  vindicate  for  itself 
both  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  " 
in  our  poetical  annals.  But  these 
were  exceptional  cases,  by  which  *<the 
ancient  solitary  reign'*  of  the  old 
heroic  couplet  was  undisturbed.  And 
it  was  not  until  innovations  were  made 
which  threatened  its  ascendency,  and 
Southey,  with  a  poet's  license,  trans- 
ferred to  whole  poems  the  varieties  of 
metre  which  were  admissible  in  the 
ode,  and  constructed  his  *'wild  and 
wondrous  tale,"  more  with  reference 
to  picturesque  effect  than  to  established 
usage,  that  the  reviewers  found,  or 
feigned,  an  excuse  for  pouring  out  all 
the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  him  as 
an  incorrigible  poetical  delinquent. 


That  Jeffrey  was  not  only  under  the 
influence  of  prejudices,  but  that  he  was 
blind  of  a  faculty  which  would  have 
enabled  him  rightly  to  appreciate  such 
a  man  as  Robert  Southey,  we  believe. 
Sofarhisprepossessionsanddeflciencies 
were  scarcely  so  much  faults  as  mis- 
fortunes. But  there  is,  unfortunately 
for  him,  positive  evidence  of  his  dis- 
honesty in  dealing  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  poet,  which  implies  a 
moral  deficiency  for  which  the  same 
excuse  cannot  be  made ;  and  he  has 
recourse  to  expedients  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  plausibility  to  his  censure 
and  point  to  his  ridicule,  which  can- 
not be  too  severely  condemned.  Wc 
allude  to  the  specimens  of  the  metres 
in  "  Thalaba,"  given  in  detached  ex- 
tracts of  two  or  three  lines  each, 
which,  to  be  judged  of  aright,  should 
be  seen,  or  rather  read,  with  the  con- 
text. A  few  bars  selected  here  and 
there,  in  which  discord  had  an  appro- 
priate place,  might  as  well  be  called  a 
fair  specimen  of  a  piece  of  music* 

But  if  there  be  some  evidence  that 
the  reviewer,  even  if  he  could  do  jus- 
tice to  the  poet,  would  not,  there  is 
abundance  to  prove  that  even  if  he 
would,  he  could  not.  Both,  in  their 
views  of  life  and  their  principles  of 
action,  were  essentially  contradistin- 
guished. As  society  advances,  there 
are  influences  at  work  which  mate- 
rially modify  human  character,  and, 
by  exalting  the  innate  powers,  and 
drawing  out  the  latent  virtues,  render 
man  as  different  from  what  he  was 
under  processes  of  mere  human  cul- 
ture, as  these  processes  had  rendered 
him  different  from  what  he  had  been  in 
the  savage  state.  And  of  this  truth 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  the  whole  mate- 
rialistic school  to  which  he  belonged, 
seemed  totally  oblivious. 

Hence  their  utter  disbelief  in  any 
new  sources  of  poetry,  or  new  topics 
for  the  development  of  poetical  powers, 
different  from  those  which  had  been 
known  from  the  earliest  ages.  **  We," 
they  say,  <<  have  no  faith  in  such  dis- 
coveries. The  elements  of  poetical 
interest  are  necessarily  obvious  and 
universal :  they  are  within  and  about 
all  men  ;  and  the  topics  by  which  they 
are  suggested  are  proved  to  have  been 
the  same  in  every  age  and  country  in 
the  world.    Poetry,"  they  add,  **  is,  in 


•  "The  Edinburgh  Review,"  voLi.  p.  73. 
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this  rf spect,  very  nearly  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  morality.  In  substance  it  is 
the  same  everywhere.'*  They  would^ 
therefore,  limit  the  sources  of  poetry 
to  those  aspects  of  humanity  which 
were  presented  before  Christianity  had 
dawned  upon  the  world.  This>  in 
disbelievers  in  revelation,  was  natural 
enough ;  but  Southey  was  not  an  un- 
believer. 

That  Christianity  exhibits  human 
nature  under  a  new  phase,  will  now, 
we  think,  be  universally  conceded. 
That  it  has  wrought  upon  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  to  the  dethronement 
of  passions  and  principles  which  before 
had  ruled  supreme,  and  kept  all  the 
gentler  instincts  and  emotions  in  abey- 
ance or  in  bondage,  will,  we  fancy,  be 
admitted  even  by  those  by  whom  its 
truth,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  is  but 
little  regarded.  It  is  a  great  fact,  of 
which  the  whole  state  of  society,  and 
the  whole  condition  of  man,  in  Chris- 
tendom, bears  unequivocal  testimony ; 
and  it  presents  to  the  poet  a  new  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genius — a  virgin 
soil  for  the  cultivation  of  his  poetic 
powers,  as  distinct  from  any  which  the 
heathen  mythology  affords,  as  is  the 
light  of  the  revelation  under  which 
wo  live,  from  the  darkness  visible  of 
the  idolatries  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
development  of  the  female  character, 
and  the  re-exaltation  of  woman  to  her 
proper  place  in  society,  as  one  of  the 
many  blessings  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  surely,  not  to  talk  of  its  effects 
upon  our  proper  humanity,  the  poet 
will  recognise  in  it  a  new  element  of 
poetry,  and  find  fitting  subjects  for  his 
muse  in  graces  and  virtues  which  in 
older  times  challenged  but  little  admi- 
ration. 

Is  it  then,  or  is  it  not,  a  truth, 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer,  that  new  sources 
of  poetry  have  been  discovered,  when 
new  trains  of  religious  feeling  have  been 
awakened,  and  the  moral  sense  has 
been  quickened  to,  and  invigorated  by, 
the  apprehension  of  spiritual  things  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  contend  that 
such  a  metempsychosis  of  our  moral 
being  as  may,  under  Christian  in- 
fluences,  be  experienced  even  upon 
earth,  must  naturally  give  rise  to  a 
species  of  composition  abounding  with 


new  notions  of  grandeur  and  dignity, 
and  celebrating  virtues  which  were  be- 
fore considered  of  a  most  unpoetical 
character — such  as  charity,  humility, 
patience,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
all  the  corresponding  sentiments  which 
they  inspire.  It  Is  not  Jupiter  hurling 
his  thunder,  or  Achilles  indulging  his 
wrath,  which  can  interest  the  Chris- 
tian reader,  so  much  as  a  good  roan 
suffering  under  adversity,  and  borne 
up  by  a  sublime  reliance  upon  Provi- 
dence. It  is  not  the  brutal  achieve- 
ments of  physical  strength,  or  the 
clumsy  interference  of  degraded  dei- 
ties, which  can  inspire  with  sentiments 
of  delight  and  admiration  one  whose 
tastes  have  been  formed  upon  that 
model  of  excellence  which  the  Gospel 
presents  to  all  true  believers;  but  feel- 
ings and  incidents  calculated  to  edu- 
cate and  exercise  our  moral  faculties, 
and  which  are  in  unison  with  those  no- 
tions of  divine  perfection,  and  of  true 
goodness  and  greatness,  which  can 
only  be  learned  from  an  authentic  re- 
velation. 

Now,  the  critic's  wrath  was  provoked, 
because  of  these  new  sources  of  poe- 
try of  which  Mr.  Southey  had  largely 
availed  himself.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
make  the  Christian  character  a  pro- 
fessed object  of  delineation,  or  um  at 
a  sort  of  poetical  pilgrim's  progress; 
but,  by  attributing  to  other  systems 
the  sublime  incentives  to  virtue  which 
Christianity  furnishes,  and  taking 
advantage  of  their  susceptibility  of 
poetical  adornment,  he  contrives  to 
insinuate,  instead  of  formally  comma* 
nicating,  instruction.  How  recrea- 
tive to  the  moral  sense  are  his  exqui- 
site depictments  of  those  future  stages 
of  our  being,  when  we  shall  be  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  mortality  I  So 
refined  and  delicate,  and  yet  so  pal- 
pable, are  the  pleasures  which  he 
describes  ;  so  truly  exalted  and  spiri- 
tual, and  yet  so  conceivable,  are  the 
feelings  which  he  portrays,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  che- 
rishing every  good  and  amiable  pro- 
pensity, and  feeling  more  sensibly 
the  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  shrinking 
more  instinctively  from  the  hideous- 
ness  of  vice.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  passage  from  "  Kehama,"  in 
which  the  suffering  Ladurlad  and  his 
persecuted  daughter  are  permitted, 
for  a  brief  season,  to  visit  the  wife 
and  the  mother  in  Paradise:— 
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**  Oh,  happy  sire  and  happy  daughter  I 
Te,  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water, 
Tour  resting-place  and  sanctuary    hare 

found. 
What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint 

defiled 
The  sacred  solitary  ground  ? 
Vain  thought !  the  holy  valley  smird, 
Receiving  such  a  sire  and  child ; 
Ganges,  who  seemed  asleep  to  lie, 
Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye. 
And  rippled  round  melodiously ; 
And  roli'd  her  little  waves  to  meet 
And  welcome  their  beloved  feet. 
The  gales  of  Severga  thither  fied, 
And  heavenly  odours  there  were  shed 
About,  below,  and  overhead ; 
And  earth  rejoicing  in  their  tread, 
Hath  built  them  up  a  blooming  bower, 
Where  every  amaranthine  flower 
Its  deathless  blossom  interweaves 
With  bright  and  undecaying  leaves. 
Three  happy  beings  are  there  here, 
The  sire,  the  maid,  the  Glendoveer ! 
A  fourth  approaches — who  is  this 
That  enters  in  the  bower  of  bliss  ? 
Ko  form  so  fair  might  painter  find 
Among  Uie  daughters  of  mankind ; 
For  death  her  beauties  hath  refin'd. 
And  unto  her  a  form  hath  given, 
Fram'd  of  the  elements  of  heaven ; 
Pure  dwelling-place  for  perfect  mind. 
She  stood  and  gazod  on  sire  and  child ; 
Her  tongue  not  yet  had  power  to  speak, 
The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheek. 
And  when  those  tears  her  sight  beguiVd, 
And  still  her  faltering  accents  fail'd, 
The  spirit,  mute  and  motionless. 
Spread  out  her  arms  for  tlio  caress. 
Made  still  and  silent  with  excess 
Of  love  and  painful  happiness. 
The  maid  that  lovely  form  sur\*cyM ; 
Wistful  she  gaz'd,  and  knew  her  not ; 
But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey'd 
A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  thought, 
A  feeling  many  a  year  forf^ot, 
Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurring, 
As  if  again  in  every  vein 
Her  mother's  milk  was  stirring; 
With  straining  neck  and  earaest  eye 
She  stretch'd  her  hands  imploringly, 
As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh, 
Yet  fear'd  to  meet  the  wish'd  embrace, 
At  once  with  love  and  awe  opprest 
Not  so,  Ladurlad :  he  could  trace. 
Though  brightened  with  angelic  grace. 
His  own  Tcdillian's  earthly  face ; 
He  ran  and  held  her  to  his  breast ! 
Oh,  joy  above  all  joys  of  heaven. 
By  death  alone  to  others  given. 
This  moment  hath  to  him  restor*d 
The  early-lost,  the  long  deplored. 
They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die, 
With  life  all  other  passions  fl}' — 
All  others  are  bat  vanity. 
In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 


Earthly,  these  passions  of  the  earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth, 

But  love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth  ; 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth : 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceiv*d,  at  times  opprest, 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest ; 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 

But  the  harvest-time  of  love  is  there. 

Oh  !  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 

The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night. 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight." 

Such  is  the  characteristic  of  Sou- 
they's  poetry.  The  grand  maxim 
which  he  would  inculcate  is  a  belief  in 
a  graciously  superintending  Provi- 
dence  ;  that,  whatever  weal  or  woe 
betide^  there  is  a  power  above  by 
whom  the  righteous  will  never  be  for- 
saken, and  by  whom  the  wicked  will 
full  surely  meet  with  due  retribu- 
tion ;  the  sufferings  of  the  one  being 
but  the  necessary  processes  by  which 
faith  is  tried,  and  the  faithful  are 
conducted  to  happiness  ;  and  the  vices 
of  the  other  being  the  snares  by  which 
they  are  drawn  into,  and  involved  in, 
irretrievable  perdition.  Thus  it  is 
that  his  poems  abound,  not  in  the 
fierce  passions  which  consumed  the 
soul  of  Byron,  and  for  which  he  but 
sought  a  vent  when  he  projected  them 
from  himself ;  nor  in  the  voluptuous 
eflfeminacy  which  has,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, polluted  the  pages  of  Moore, 
whose  descriptions  of  a  sensual  para- 
dise but  too  much  betray  a  sympathy 
with  the  delights  and  endearments  of 
the  sinners  against  their  own  souls  ; 
but  in  the  trials  of  virtue  which  has 
successfully  surmounted  the  solicita- 
tions of  impure  desire,  and  the  triumphs 
of  principle  by  which  all  the  devices 
of  the  tempter  were  confounded. 

How  beautifully  is  the  protecting 
influence  of  a  pure  attachment  exem- 
plified, when  Thalaba  is  exposed  to 
all  the  fascinations  of  the  Garden  of 
Delights  in  Mohared's  palace,  where 
females  of  surpassing  beauty  are  thread- 
ing the  mazy  dance — 

"  Their  ankles  bound  with  tinkling  bells, 
Which  made  a  modulating  harmony  ;'* 

while 

"  Transparent  garments,  to  the  greedy  eye 
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Gaye  aU  their  harlot  Umbs, 

Which  writhed,  in  each  immodest  gesture 

skilled. 
With  eager  eyes  the  banqueters 
Fed  on  tibe  sight  impure/ 

But  in  the  heart  of  the  youth  of 
destiny  far  other  feelings  were  awa- 
kened : 

"  His  own  Oneiza  swam  before  his  sight — 

His  own  Arabian  maid. 

He  rose,   and  from  the  banqaet-room  he 

mshed. 
And  tears  streamed  down  his  burning  cheek ; 
And  nature,  for  a  moment,  woke  the  thought, 


And  murmured,  that,  from  all  domestic  Jeya 
Estranged,  he  wandered  through  the  workl 
A  lonely  being,  far  from  all  he  loved. 
Son  of  Hodeirab,  not  among  thy  crimee 
That  murmur  shall  be  written  I" 

Again^  when  he  is  tried  by  sufferingy 
and  Mohared  has  him  in  a  dungeon 
and  iu  chains,  his  deliverance  and 
promotion  to  freat  honour  being  con- 
ditional upon  his  compliance  with  the 
behests  of  the  regal  voluptuary,  how 
noble  is  his  response  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  tempter  :— 


"  Sultan  Mohared — ^yes  I  you  have  me  here. 
In  chains ;  but  not  forsaken,  though  oppressed ; 
Cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  shall  danger  daunt — 
Shall  death  dismay  his  soul  whose  blood  is  given 
For  God,  and  for  his  brethren  of  mankind  ? 
Alike  rewarded  in  that  noble  cause, 
The  patriot's  and  the  martyr's  wreath  above 
Beam  with  one  glory ;  think  ye  that  my  blood 
Shall  quench  the  dreaded  flame :  and  know  ye  not 
That  leagued  agamst  ye  are  the  just  and  wise, 
And  all  good  actions,  of  all  ages  past ; 
Tea !  your  own  crimes,  and  truth,  and  God  in  heaven.** 


Such  was  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Southey :  a  poetry  which  recreates 
the  moral  sense*  and  has  for  its  object 
the  development  and  purification  of 
instincts  and  faculties  which  would 
have  remained,  like  veins  in  the  block 
of  marble,  had  they  not  been  evoked 
and  brought  into  light  by  Christianity. 
And  had  his  Scotch  critics  felt  its 
power,  far  different  would  have  been 
their  estimate  of  productions  which 
all  have  a  reference  to  that  new  state 
of  being  to  which  it  teaches  us  to  aspire. 

That  certain  kinds  of  poetry  na- 
turally arise  out  of  certain  stages  of 
society,  is  a  truth  very  generally  ac- 
knowleged  by  competent  judges  in 
such  matters.  And,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  late  Mr.  Preston,  in  an 
essay  which  was  published  in  an  early 
volume  of  "  The  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,"  marked  very 
clearly  the  distinction  between  the 
poetry  of  the  Augustan  age  and  that 
of  the  time  of  Homer.  The  latter, 
belonging  to  a  stage  of  society  when 
the  physical  powers  of  man  were 
more  necessary,  and  consequently  in 
ereater  esteem,  dwells  much  upon 
feats  of  strength  and  achievements  of 
valour.  Homer  is  less  fond  of  de- 
scribing the  hero  by  what  he  thought 
or  felt,  than  by  what  he  did  or  suf> 
fered.  Virgil,  on  the  other  hand, 
deals  more  in  abstract  passion,  and 


traces  the  progress  of  the  more  re- 
fined and  delicate  affections  in  the 
soul.  And  with  good  reason  does  he 
deviate,  in  this  respect,  from  the  ve- 
nerable Grecian.  Man  had  become  a 
more  reflecting  being;  his  attention 
had  been  more  turned  to  the  workings 
of  his  own  mind ;  and  he  could  then 
pursue  a  train  of  thought,  or  follow  a 
course  of  reasoning,  with  as  much 
ease  as  he  could,  in  the  heroic  ages, 
attend  to  the  details  of  a  chase.  It 
was  therefore  that  poetry  hecame 
more  purely  intellectual — that  passion, 
and  feeling,  and  sentiment  hecame 
more  immediately  its  object.  And  if 
we  pursue  the  inquiry  farther,  and 
trace  the  change  which  has  been  made 
in  the  moral  condition  of  man  by 
Christianitv,  we  shall  find  ample  reason 
for  admittmg  that  a  new  and  an  inte- 
resting field  of  observation  has  been 
opened  to  the  poet  and  the  philoso- 
pher, by  the  disclosure  of  sentiments 
and  affections,  and  the  practice  of 
virtues,  different  firom  those  in  repute 
in  the  heathen  world,  and  proceedinor 
fi*om  motives  more  truly  sublime  and 
spiritual  than  any  with  which  it  was 
acquainted. 

Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the 
light  in  which  the  poetry  of  this  great 
man  should  have  been  viewed — but  in 
which  it  was  not  viewed  by  the  Pha- 
risees and  Saducees  of  literature— we 
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have  left  ourselres  but  little  space  for  with  me,   and  I  have  a  good  snbstantial 

noticing  the  details  of  his  domestic  and  theory  to  prove  that  it  must;  for  as  a  man 

public  life,  as  they  may  be   gleaned  ^^  ^^^^^  «""<5h  requires  to  sit  down  and 

from  the  last  two  volumes  of  his  "  Life  »•««*  ^»™«*^»  f>  ^"^  *?«  ?™'°'  '^ »'  ^,t,**?® 

and  Correspondence."  PfJ*  most  worked,  reqmrc  its  repose.    Well, 

U. ^  i.     1      1  J  L    L-  after  tea,  I  goto  poetry,  and  correct,  and  re- 

18  most  truly  observed  by  hia  son,  ^^te^d  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  ten  turn 

that—  jQ   anytliing   else  till  sapper;  and  this  b 

"A  more  tlioroughly  domestic  man,  or  "y  ljfe-whicl|^  if  Jt  be  not  a  very  m^ 

one  more  simple  in  his  mode  of  Uving,  it  »"«t  "  Jf  "  ^*V»7  •»  h^  ooald  wish, 

would  be  difficult  to  picture;  and  the  hlbits  ^t  le»at  I  should  think  so  if  I  h«l  not  onoe 

into  which  he  settl^  himself  about  this  ^  ^JPf'"',,""^  ^  *"  *'"''  "^  '"fP? 

time  continued  through  life,  unbrolien  rcgu-  ^^  *^t^  recollection  com«  upon  me.   And 

larity  and  unwearied  industry  being  their  '"'•^"•'^  I  cease  to  be  dieerful,  it  is  only 

chief  characteristics.      Habituallv  a^  early  to  become  ooatempUtive-to  feel  at  times  a 

riser,  he  never  encroached  upon  the  hours  of  "'"h  «.at  I  was  m  tluit  state  of  existence 

the  night;  and  finding  his  highest  pleasure  }''"<=''  P««^notaway;  andthis always  ends 

and  hU  recreation  in  the  very  pui^uii  ncces-  f"  '  "«"  •^P"'f,  ^  P"**"'-  /'■«'  ^  ""y 

saiy  for  earning  his  daily  bi^,  he  was,  pro-  ^f  ^  ^'^\  monument    and   some 

bably,  more  rontUiually  employed  than  My  «»<=•«"'  S^o^  '^•'""1  ■»«• 
other  writer  of  his  generation.  *  My  actions,' 

he  writes  about  this  time  to  a  friend,  *  are  An  old  and  rich  uncle,  John  Sott- 
as regular  as  those  of  St.  Dunstan's  quarter-  they,  from  whom  he  might  have  ex- 
boys.  Three  pages  of  history  after  break-  ^^j  something,  died  childless,  mak- 
fast  (equivalent  to  five  lu  small  quarto  ;„«  „^  «,««*:^«  fVu:^  :«  u;„  „:ii  u:. 
printii^)  ;  then  to  transcribe  and  copy  for  l  ^.."^  ™**'^V,^"  ^^  *^'.°^ '"  ^^  ^>"-  ^'\ 
the  pp^  or  to  make  my  selecUons  and  bio-  f«^>»[|g»  on  the  occasion  were  expressed 
graphies,  or  what  else  suits  my  humour,  till  ^^  *"«  following  lines,  in  which  he 
dinner  time ;  from  dinner  till  tea  I  read,  communicated  the  event  to  a  friend, 
write  letters,  see  the  newspaper,  and  very  by  whom  they  were  accidentally  pre- 
often  indulge  in  a  siesta — for  sleep  agrees  served  :— 

"So  thou  art  gone  at  last,  old  John, 
And  hast  left  all  from  me : 
God  give  thee  rest  among  the  blest — 
I  lay  no  blame  to  thee. 

"  Nor  marvel  I,  for  though  one  blood 
Through  both  our  veins  was  flowing, 
Full  well  I  know,  old  man,  no  love 
From  thee  to  me  was  owing. 

"  Thou  hadst  no  anxious  hopes  for  me, 
In  the  winning  years  of  infancy, 

No  joy  in  my  up-growmg ; 
And  when  from  the  world's  beaten  way 
I  turned  *mid  rugged  paths  astray. 

No  fears  where  I  was  gomg. 

"  It  touched  thee  not  if  envy's  voice 
Was  busy  with  my  name ; 
Nor  did  it  make  thy  heart  rejoice 
To  hear  of  my  fau:  £eune. 

"  Old  man,  thou  Vest  upon  thy  bier. 
And  none  for  thee  will  shed  a  tear ! 
They'll  give  thee  a  stately  funeral, 
With  coach  and  hearse,  and  plume  and  pall ; 
But  they  who  follow  will  grieve  no  more 
Than  the  mutes  who  pace  with  thek  staves  before. 
With  a  light  heart  and  a  cheerful  face 

Will  they  put  mourning  on. 
And  bespeak  thee  a  marble  monument, 

And  think  nothing  more  of  old  John. 

"  An  enviable  death  is  his. 

Who,  leaving  none  to  deplore  hun, 
Hath  yet  a  joy  in  his  passing  hour. 
Because  all  he  loved  have  died  before  him. 
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The  monk,  too,  Iiath  a  joyful  end, 
And  well  may  welcome  death  like  a  friend, 
When  the  cradfix  cloee  to  his  heart  b  pressed, 
And  he  piously  crosses  his  arms  on  his  breast 
And  the  brethren  stand  round  him  and  sing  him  to  rest, 
And  tell  him,  as  sure  he  believes,  that  anon, 
Receiving  his  crown,  he  shall  sit  on  his  throne, 
And  sing  hi  the  choir  of  the  blest 

**  But  a  hopeless  sorrow  it  strikes  to  the  heart, 
To  think  how  men  like  thee  depart. 
Unloving  and  joyless  was  thy  life, 

Unlainented  was  thine  end ; 
And  neither  in  thb  world  nor  the  next 

Hadst  thou  a  smgle  friend : 
None  to  weep  for  thee  on  earth, 
None  to  greet  thee  in  heaven^s  hall ; 
Father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother — 

Thy  heart  had  been  shut  to  them  all 

'*  Alas,  old  man,  that  this  should  be ! 
One  brother  had  raised  up  seed  to  thee ; 
And  hadst  thou,  in  their  hour  of  need, 
Cherished  that  dead  brother*s  seed, 
Thrown  wide  thy  doors,  and  called  them  in. 
How  happy  thine  old  age  had  been ! 
Thou  wert  a  barren  tree,  around  whose  trunk, 
Needing  support,  our  tendrils  should  have  clung ; 

Then  had  thy  sapless  boughs 
With  buds  of  hope  and  genial  fruit  been  hung ; 

Yea,  with  undying  flowers, 
And  wreaths  for  ever  young." 


But  be  bad  tbe  true  riches — a 
bealtby  mind>  an  honest  heart*  a  rising 
reputation*  and  an  approving  con- 
science. 

When  we  consider  his  pressing  oc- 
cupations, and  tbe  value  of  his  time 
to  himself  and  those  who  were  depen- 
dent upon  bim»  it  is  amazing  how 
much  of  it  he  was  able  to  devote  to 
the  good  of  others.  To  that  most 
amiable  and  promising  young  person* 
Kirke  White* only  known  to  him  by  bis 
genius  and  his  virtues*  he  was,  while 
be  lived*  a  friend  and  counsellor ;  and 
when  mental  powers*  tasked  too  se- 
verely* hurried  him  prematurely  to  tbe 
grave*  the  poet  mourned  over  him  as 
a  kindred  spirit  gone  to  his  everlasting 
rest ;  and  volunteered  to  collate  and 
edit  his  *'  Remains***  prefixing  to  them 
a  biographical  notice*  by  which  he  had 
tbe  happiness  of  realising  a  consider- 
able sum  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  family. 

Other  instances  are  on  record  which 
prove  the  heartiness  of  his  good- will 
to  direct  and  benefit  struggling  genius. 
To  Ebenezer  Elliott  bis  letters  are 
many*  and  bis  advice  excellent ;  and 
doubtless  that  bard.handed  and  soft- 
hearted individual  appreciated  them  as 
they  deserved.  To  a  Mr.  Duseautoy* 
a  young  gentleman,  who  without  any 


previous  knowledge  of  him*  solicited 
bis  advice*  submitting  to  him  some  of 
his  productions,  he  was  equally  kind 
and  encouraging,  and  wrote  to  him* 
amidst  all  his  heavy  labours*  with  a 
fulness  of  affectionate  interest  such  as 
a  father  might  feel  for  a  promising 
and  favourite  son.  The  youth  entered 
tbe  university*  and  would*  in  all  human 
likelihood*  have  been  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  bis  country*  had  not  the 
keenness  of  his  intellectual  ardour  been 
an  over-match  for  bis  vital  powers. 
He  perished*  as  poor  Kirke  White  did* 
in  the  blossom  of  bis  hopes*  affording 
another  instance  to  the  many  already 
on  record,  of  victims  to  the  eaeer  pur- 
suit of  university  honours*  which  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  college  life 
in  any  of  our  three  great  universities 
must  know*  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  so  often  passes  like  a  shadow 
over  them  when  they  review  their  col- 
lege recollections. 

Meanwhile  the  indefatigable  poet 
was  busy  with  his  more  imperious  la- 
bours. He  was  adding  daily  to  tbe 
stores  of  knowledge  which  were  to 
furnish  tbe  materials  for  a  history  of 
Portugal.  He  was  consuming  many 
a  weary  hour  upon  notices  of  current 
literature*  by  which  he  enriched*  much 
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more  than  they  enriched  him,  the 
various  periodicals  of  the  day.  Of 
the  various  hostile  criticisms  which 
"  Thalaha"  and  "  Madoc"  had  pro- 
vokedy  he  had  to  encounter  the  buz- 
zings  and  the  stings,  against  which  no 
stoicism  could  have  steeled  any  mind, 
for  their  ability  was  in  some  instances 
equal  to  their  malignity.  And  '*  Ke- 
haraa"  was  in  hand,  from  which>  such 
was  the  damaging  influence  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Review"  upon  his  repu- 
tation,  whatever  might  be  his  anticipa- 
tions of  future  fame,  he  could  look  for 
little  present  emolument.  It  appear- 
ed— and  justified  both  his  hopes  and 
his  fears. 

This  poem,  probably  the  most  strik- 
ing and  original  of  any  that  he  had 
yet  designed,  encountered  a  perfect 
tornado  of  hostility  from  his  old 
enemy,  the  late  Lord  JeflVey.  The 
moral  which  it  aimed  to  inculcate 
was,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  suffering 
virtue,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  and 
punishment  of  long-triumphant  god- 
lessness  and  malignity.  Into  the  details 
of  its  execution  we  cannot  enter  ;  but 
one  passage  we  must  give,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  metre  and  style ; 
and  we  give  it  the  more  especially,  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  which  the  reviewer 
selects  as  acti  example  of  the  crudest 
and  the  silliest  absurdity.  The  reader 
shall  judge  for  himself. 

Kehama,  glorying  in  his  power,  and 
proceeding  in  a  career  of  conquest  by 
which  he  fondly  hopes  to  achieve  im- 
mortality and  omnipotence,  is  wounded 
in  the  tenderest  part  by  one,  who,  to 
save  his  child  from  attempted  viola- 
tion, kills  his  son.  The  shade  of  the 
dead  Arnalan  is  evoked,  and  asked 
what  his  all-powerful  father  shall  do 
for  him  to  soothe  his  troubled  spirit. 
He  asks  for  revenge  ;  the  vengeance 
of  intense  and  never-ending  agony 
upon  him  by  whom  be  was  deprived  of 
life.  It  is  •'  The  Curse "  by  which 
this  wish  was  to  be  gratified,  which  we 
now  desire  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  who,  to  understand  it 
aright,  must  project  himself  into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  "  en  rapport"  with  the  de- 
scriber. 

In  the  basilisk  glance  of  the  en- 
chanter, Ladurlad  foresees  his  doom  ; 
although  no  intimation  of  the  agonies 
which  await  him  is  to  be  found  in  the 
commencing  words  of  the  imprecation. 


which,  as  it  were,  shield  him  against 
all  human  accidents,  and  rivet  him  to 
life,  but  only  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
most  intense  and  enduring  tortures. 
They  are  smoother  than  oil,  and  yet 
they  are  very  swords.  Wrath  com- 
pressed scintillates  through  them. 
Apparently  fraught  with  blessings, 
they  are  the  studied  result  of  ven- 
geance the  most  ruthless  dallying 
with  its  victim,  while  fixing  and  pre- 
paring him  for  the  fatal  blow.  And 
when  the  collected  thunder  does  burst 
forth,  it  is  as  though  Omnipotence 
itself  were  almost  baffled  by  the  greedy 
and  gluttonous  spirit  of  revenge  ;  and 
expression  breaks  down  in  its  attempt 
to  convey,  in  adequate  terms,  the  in- 
satiable malignity  of  the  fell  avenger. 
For  a  moment,  utterly  heedless  of 
Ladurlad*s  cries  for  mercy — 

"  Silent  he  Atood, 
But  in  no  mood  of  mercy, 
In  no  hesitating  thought 
Of  right  and  justice.    At  the  length  he  raised 
His  brow,  yet  unrelaxed,  his  lips  unclosed, 

And,  uttered  from  the  heart. 
With  the  whole  feeling  of  his  soul  enforced, 

The  gathered  vengeance  came ! — 

"  I  charm  thy  life 
From  the  weapons  of  strife. 
From  stone  and  from  wood, 
From  fire  and  from  flood. 
From  the  serpent's  tooth. 
And  the  beast  of  blood  ; — 
From  sickness  I  charm  thee, 
And  time  shall  not  harm  thee : 
But  earth,  which  is  mine, 
Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee; 
And  water  shall  hear  me, 
And  know  thee,  and  fly  thee ; 
And  the  winds  shall  not  touch  thee 
When  they  blow  by  thee. 
And  the  dews  shall  not  wet  thee 
When  they  fall  nigh  thee ; — 
Thou  Shalt  call  upon  death 
To  release  thee — ^in  vahi ! 
For  thy  pain  shall  remain. 
While  Kehama  shall  reign, 
With  a  fire  in  thy  heart, 
And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; — 
And  sleep  shall  obey  me, 
And  visit  thee  never  j 
And  the  curse  shall  be  on  thee, 
For  ever  and  ever  !** 

The  victim  reels  under  the  impreca- 
tion. All  is,  momentarily,  unrealised 
around  him.  But  the  curse  has  taken 
possession.  He  soon  feels  its  terrible 
reality ;  and  that  of  bis  torments  there 
shall  be  no  end  I — 
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^  There,  where  the  curse  had  stricken 
him, 
There  stood  the  miserable  man ! 

There  stood  Ladurlad ! 
With  loose,  hanging  arms, 
And  eyes  of  idiot  wandering ! 

"Wasitadream?    Alas! 
He  heard  the  river  flow ; 
He  heard  the  crumbling  of  the  pile ; 
He  heard  the  rustling  of  the  wmd,  which 

showered 
The  thin,  white  ashes  round ; — 
There,  motionless,  he  stood — 
As  if  he  wished  it  were  a  dream ; 
And  feared  to  move. 
Lest  he  should  prove 
The  actual  misery ; — 
And  still,  at  times,  he  met  Kehama's  eye ; 
Kehama's  eye,  that  fastened  on  him 
sUlL" 

And  now  we  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  between  Southey  and  his  re- 
viewer. Not  such  was  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  to  whose  encouragement  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  that  completion 
and  publication  of  the  noble  poem. 
But  we  shall  suffer  the  poet  to  speak 
for  himself.  He  thus  writes  to  his 
friend  Bedford,  in  a  letter  bearing  date 
April  26,  1808:— 

"At  Bristol  I  met  with  the  man  of  all 
others  whom  I  was  most  desipous  of  meet- 
ing,— ^the  only  man  living  of  whose  praise  I 
was  ambitious,  or  whose  censure  would  have 
humbled  me.  You  will  be  curious  to  know 
•who  this  could  be.  Savage  Landor,  the 
author  of  Gcbir,  a  poem  which,  unless  you 
have  heard  me  speak  of  it,  you  have  proba- 
bly never  heard  of  at  all.  I  never  saw  any 
one  more  unlike  myself  in  every  prominent 
part  of  human  character,  nor  any  one  who 
so  cordially  and  instinctively  agreed  with  me 
on  so  many  of  the  most  important  subjects. 
I  have  often  said  before  we  met,  that  I  would 
walk  forty  miles  to  see  him ;  and  having  seen 
liim,  I  would  gladly  walk  fourscore  to  see 
him  again.  He  tolked  of  Thalaba,  and  I 
told  him  of  the  series  of  mythological  poems 
which  I  had  planned, — mentioned  some  of 
the  leading  incidents  on  which  thty  were  to 
have  been  formed,  and  also  told  him  for  what 
reason  they  were  laid  aside ; — in  plain  Eng- 
lish, that  I  could  not  affortl  to  write  them. 
Lander's  reply  was,  *  Go  on  with  them,  and 
I  will  pay  for  printing  them,  as  many  as 
yon  will  write  and  as  many  copies  as  you 
please.'  I  had  reconciled  myself  to  my  abdi- 
cation (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowable),  and 
am  not  sure  that  this  princely  offer  has  not 
done  me  mischief;  for  it  has  awakened  m  me 
oil  dreams  and  h()pe8  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  and  a  stinging  desire  to  go  on,  for  the 
sake  of  showing  hun  poem  after  [joem,  and 


saying,  '  I  need  not  accept  your  offer,  but  I 
have  done  this  because  you  made  it'  It  is 
something  to  be  praised  by  one's  peers;  ordi- 
nary praise  I  regard  as  little  as  ordinary 
abuse.    God  bless  you  1'* 

In  politics,  his  conjectures  were 
singularly  sagacious.  At  a  very  early 
period  of  the  peninsular  war,  he  thus 
writes  to  Coleridge  in  the  June  of 
1808:— 

*'  One  hardly  dares  to  indulge  a  hope ;  but 
if  Europe  is  to  be  redeemed  in  our  days,  you 
know  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the 
work  of  deliverance  would  begin  in  Spain. 
And  now  that  its  unhappy  government  has 
committed  suicide,  the  Spaniards  have  got 
rid  of  their  worst  enemy." 

To  Grosvenor  Bedford  he  writes,  in 
the  November  following : — 

"What  I  feel  about  Spain,  you  know; 
what  I  think  about  it  is  this — the  country 
has  much  to  suffer ;  in  all  probability  there 
will  be  many  and  dreadful  defeats  of  the 
patriots,  and  such  scenes  as  have  never  been 
witnessed  in  Europe  since  the  destruction  of 
Saguntum  and  Numantia,  may,  perhaps,  be 
renewed  there.  Joseph  wiU  very  likely  be 
crowned  at  Madrid,  and  many  of  us  may 
give  up  the  cause  of  Spanish  independence  as 
lost  But  so  snrely  as  God  liveth,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  liveth  and  moveth  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  so  surely  will  that  country  eventually 
work  out  its  own  redemption." 

This  was  written  while  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review  "  was  being  projected,  a 
publication  in  which  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  bear  a  part.  At  first 
he  feared  that  it  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently independent  in  its  politics  to 
enable  him  to  contribute  to  it  with 
perfect  satisfaction.  His  son  tells  us 
that— 

"  The  circumstance  of  there  being  reason 
to  expect  *  poKtical  information  to  be  com- 
municated from  authentic  sources,'  seemed  to 
him  to  imply  that  silence  would  be  observed 
on  such  points  as  it  might  be  unpleasing  to 
the  mini.^try  to  have  strongly  animadverted 
upon,  and  he  consequently  expresses  these 
fears  to  Mr.  Bedford  in  the  strong  language 
he  naturally  used  to  a  familiar  correspondent 
This  produced  a  further  exposition  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  *•  Review '  was  to  be 
conducted;  and  his  reply  will  show,  that 
notwithstanding  these  passing  doubts,  he 
entered  at  the  first  heartily  and  zealously 
into  the  plan. 

"  It  is  however  right  to  state,  that  at  no 
period  could  the  *  Quarterly  Review  *  be  said 
fairly   to  represent    my  father's  opinions. 
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political  or  otherwise,  and  great  injustice  was 
often  done  him  both  by  imputing  articles  to 
him  which  he  never  wrote,  and  also  by  sup- 
posing that,  in  those  Itnown  to  be  his,  all 
his  mind  had  appeared.  The  truth  was,  as 
his  letters  will  show,  that  his  views  on  most 
subjects,  while  from  this  time  they  gradually 
drew  nearer  to  those  of  the  Tory  party,  yet 
occasionally  differed  widely  from  them,  and 
most  certainly  were  never  those  of  a  blind, 
time-serving,  and  indiscriminating  allegiance. 
In  his  contributions  to  the  *  Quarterly  Review* 
these  difierences  of  opinion  were  broadly 
stated,  and  measures  often  recommended  of 
a  very  different  character  to  those  which  that 
party  adopted.  This  might  be,  and  probably 
was,  sometimes  done  in  a  manner  which 
admitted,  and,  perhaps,  required,  the  editor*s 
correction ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Gifford 
had  a  heavy  and  unsparing  hand  in  these 
matters,  and  my  father  frequently  and  bitterly 
complains  of  the  mutilation  of  his  papers,  and 
of  their  being  tamed  down  to  the  measure  of 
the  politics  the  *  Review '  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent, and  gauged  often  by  ministerial  timidity. 
This,  it  appears  Arom  the  following  letter,  he 
apprehended  would  sometimes  be  the  case, 
but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently carried : — 

"*ro  Groavenor  C.  Bedford,  Esq. 

"•Not.  17,  1808. 

"*Mt  Dear  Grosvenob, —  You  have 
taken  what  I  said  a  little  too  seriously ;  that 
is,  yon  have  given  it  more  thought  than  it 
deserved.  The  case  stands  thus :  you  wi^ 
to  serve  the  public,  ministers  wish  to  serve 
themselves ;  and  so  it  happens  that,  just  at 
this  time,  tiie  two  objects  are  the  same.  I 
am  very  willing  to  travel  with  them  as  far 
as  we  are  going  the  same  way,  and,  when 
our  roads  separate,  shall  of  course  leave 
them.'" 

In  this  great  periodical,  it  is  uone- 
cessary  to  say,  he  continued  to  write 
while  be  was  able  to  wield  a  pen. 
In  fact,  bis  receipts  from  it  constituted, 
for  a  long  time,  the  principal  part  of 
his  subsistence. 

But  we  must  not  omit  a  curious 
fact  which  came  to  light  while  he  was 
proceeding  in  his  history  of  Brazil, 
which  shows  the  caution  to  be  used  in 
adopting,  without  severe  scrutiny,  the 
translations  or  the  compilations  of  Ro- 
mbh  writers.  He  thus  writes  to  his 
brother,  a  naval  lieutenant,  in  a  letter 
bearing  date  January  10,  1809:— 

*'  I  made  an  important  discovery  relative 
to  De  Lery — one  of  my  best  printed  au- 
thorities— this  morning.  This  author,  who 
though  a  Frenchman,  was  a  ver^'  faithful 
writer,  translated  his  own  French  into  Latin, 
and  I  used  the  Latin  edition  in  De  Boy'ii 


collection, — ^}'ou  remember  the  book  with 
those  hideous  prints  of  the  savages  at  their 
cannibal  feasts ;  William  Taylor  laid  hands  on 
the  French  book,  and  sent  it  me ;  it  arrived  last 
Thursday  only ;  and  I,  in  transcribing  with 
my  usual  scrupulous  accuracy,  constantly 
referred  to  this  original,  because  I  knew  that 
when  an  author  translates  his  own  book,  he 
often  alters  it,  and  therefore  it  was  probable 
that  I  might  sometimes  find  a  difference 
worthy  of  notice.  Well,  I  found  my  own 
references  to  the  number  of  the  chapter 
wrong ;  for  the  first  time  it  past  well  enough 
for  a  blunder,  though  I  wondered  at  it  a  little, 
being  remarkably  exact  in  these  things ;  the 
second  time  I  thought  it  very  extraordinary ; 
and  a  third  instance  mode  me  quite  certain 
that  something  was  wrong,  but  that  the  fault 
was  not  in  me.  Upon  examination,  it 
appeared  that  a  whole  chapter,  and  that 
chapter  the  most  important  as  to  the  historical 
part  of  the  volume,  had  been  omitted  by  De 
Boy,  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  De  Lery  a 
Huguenot,  and  this  chapter  exposed  the 
villany  of  YiUegagnon,  who  went  to  Brazil 
expressly  to  establish  an  asylum  for  the 
Huguenots ;  when  there,  was  won  over  by 
the  Guises,  apostatised,  and  thus  ruined  a 
colony,  which  must  else  inevitably  have 
made  Rio  de  Janeiro  now  the  capital  of  a 
French,  instead  of  a  Portuguese  empire.  The 
main  facts  I  had  collected  before,  and  clearly 
understood;  but  the  knavery  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  editor  had  thus  nearly  deprived  me 
of  my  best  and  fullest  authority,  and  of  some 
very  material  circumstances,  fur  no  one  has 
ever  yet  suspected  this  collection  of  being 
otherwise  than  faithful,  though  it  is  now 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  See  here 
the  necessity  of  tracing  everything  to  the 
fountain-head  when  it  b  possible.*' 

Speaking  of  a  review  of  Miss 
Owenson  (the  present  Lady  Morgan), 
which  appeared  in  the  *«  Quarterly," 
he  says :— 

"I  could  have  wished  that  thb  'Review' 
had  less  resembled  the  *  Edinburgh '  in  the  tone 
and  temper  of  its  criticisms.  That  book  of 
BTiss  Owenson's  is,  I  dare  say,  very  bad  both 
in  manners  and  morals ;  yet,  had  it  fallen 
into  my  hands,  I  think  I  could  have  told  her 
so  in  such  a  spirit,  that  she  herself  would 
have  believed  me,  and  might  have  profited 
by  the  censure.  The  same  quantity  of  rain 
which  would  clear  a  flower  of  its  blights, 
will,  if  it  falls  heavier  and  harder,  wash  the 
roots  bare,  and  beat  the  blossoms  to  the 
ground." 

His  friend  Landor  wonders  how  he 
can  be  engaged,  with  all  his  other 
avocations,  upon  two  long  poems  at 
the  same  time.     His  answer  is  : — 

"You  wonder  that  I  can  think  of  two 
poems  at  once ;  it  proceeds  from  weakness, 
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not  from  strength.  I  could  not  stand  the 
contintious  excitement  which  you  have  gone 
through  in  your  tragedy :  in  me  it  would 
not  work  itself  off  in  tears ;  the  tears  would 
flow  while  in  the  act  of  composition,  and 
would  leave  behind  a  throbbing  head  and  a 
whole  system  in  the  highest  state  of  nervous 
excitability,  which  would  soon  induce  disease 
in  one  of  its  most  fearful  forms.  From  such 
a  state  I  recovered  in  1800  by  going  to 
Portugal,  and  suddenly  changing  climate, 
occupation,  and  nil  internal  objects :  and  I 
have  kept  it  off  since  by  a  good  intellectual 
r^men." 

Of  Shellej  he  writes  in  the  January 
of  1812:— 

"  llere  is  a  man  at  Keswick,  who  acts 
upon  me  as  my  own  ghost  would  do.  He 
is  just  what  I  was  in  1 794.  His  name  is 
Shelley,  son  to  the  member  for  Shoreham ; 
with  £6000  a  year  entailed  upon  him,  and 
as  much  more  in  his  father's  power  to  cnt  off. 
Beginning  with  romances  of  ghosts  and 
murder,  and  with  poetry  at  Eton,  he  passed, 
at  Oxford,  into  metaphysics ;  printed  half-a- 
dozen  pages,  which  he  entitled  ^The  Necessity 
of  Atheism ;'  sent  one  anonymously  to  Copk- 
stone,  in  expectation,  I  suppose,  of  convert- 
ing him ;  was  expelled  in  consequence ;  mar- 
ried a  girl  of  seventeen,  after  being  turned 
out  of  doors  by  his  father;  and  here  they  both 
are,  in  lodgings,  living  upon  £200  a  year, 
which  her  father  albws  them.  He  is  come 
to  the  fittest  physician  in  the  world.  At 
present  be  has  got  to  the  Pantheistic  stage 
of  philosophy,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
I  expect  he  will  be  a  Berkleyan,  for  I  have 
put  him  upon  a  course  of  Berkeley.  It  has 
surprised  him  a  good  deal  to  meet,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  with  a  man  who  per- 
fectly understands  him,  and  does  him  full 
justice.  I  tell  him  that  all  the  difference 
l)etween  us  is  that  he  is  nineteen,  and  I  am 
thirty-seven ;  and  I  dare  say  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  I  shall  succeed  in  convincing 
him  that  he  may  be  a  true  philosopher,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  with  £6,000  a  year ; 
the  thought  of  which  troubles  him  a  great 
deal  more  at  present  than  ever  the  want  of 
sixpence  (for  I  have  known  such  a  want) 
did  me.  .  .  .  God  help  us !  the  world 
wants  mending,  though  he  did  not  set  about 
it  exactly  in  the  right  way.  God  bless  you, 
Grosvenor !" 

The  following  is  his  estimate  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  Perceval  and 
Lord  Liverpool.  We  believe  it  to  be 
strictly  correct : — 

"  Perceval's  death  was  one  of  the  severest 
losses  that  England  has  ever  sustained.  He 
was  a  man  who  not  only  dcsireil  to  act  well, 
but  desired  it  ardently;  his  heart  always 
strengthened  his  understanding,    and  gave 


him  that  power  which  rose  always  to  tlie 
measure  of  the  occasion.  Lortl  Liverpool  is 
a  cold  man  ;  you  may  convince  his  under- 
standing, but  you  can  only  obtain  an  inert 
assent  where  zealous  co-operation  is  wanted. 
It  is,  however,  enough  for  us  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  done :  the  how  and  the  when 
are  in  the  hands  of  One  who  knows  when 
and  how  it  may  be  done  best.  Oh  !  if  this 
world  of  ours  were  but  well  cultivated,  and 
weeded  well,  how  like  the  garden  of  Eden 
might  it  be  made !  Its  evils  might  almost 
be  reduced  to  physical  sufiiering  and  death ; 
the  former  continually  diminishing,  and  the 
latter,  always  indeed  an  awful  thing,  but  yet 
to  be  converted  into  hope  and  joy." 

That  Southey  should  have  rejoiced 
intensely  at  the  termination  of  the 
war  (as  it  did  terminate,  in  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  tyrant  by  whom 
the  Continent  was  held  spell-bound) 
and  the  restoration  of  social  order, 
could  have  surprised  no  one  who  knew 
how  frequently  he  predicted  these  re- 
sults, and  how  earnestly  he  had  con- 
jured the  honest  public  men  of  all 
parties  to  forget  their  differences,  and 
make  a  vigorous  effort  against  the 
common  enemy.  Bonaparte  he  re- 
garded as  an  impersonation  of  evil, 
truthless,  faithless,  ruthless,  bloody ; 
and  he  himself  entertained  no  more 
doubt  of  his  final  overthrow  than  he 
did  that  there  was  a  God  in  heaven. 
But  the  whole  utilitarian  and  mate- 
rialist school  of  philosophers  regarded 
him  quite  in  another  light.  The  great 
political  meteor  who  had  affrighted 
the  nations,  and,  from  his  horrid  hair, 
shook  pestilence  and  war,  they  looked 
upon  as  a  new  sun  in  the  firmament,  by 
whom  it  sold  glories  were  to  be  obscur- 
ed. They  believed  that  his  mission  of 
destruction  was  the  necessary  precur- 
sor of  his  mission  of  regeneration ;  and 
that,  when  old  things  had  thus  been 
made  to  pass  away,  we  should  have  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
liberty  alone  should  dwell.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  parties  bj  whom 
his  fortunes  as  an  author  had  been 
seriously  blighted  were  sharers  in 
these  opinions,  the  reader  cannot  be 
surprised  that  he  should  have  doubly 
rejoiced,  in  the  falsification  of  their 
predictions,  and  the  fulfilment  of  At^ 
own.     His  son  writes  : — 

"  How  deep  an  interest  my  father  had 
taken  in  the  protracted  contest  between 
France  and  IiJiglaud,  the  reader  has  seen  ; 
nor  will  he,  I  thmk,  if  well  acquamted  with 
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the  events  of  those  times,  and  the  state  of 
feelmg  common  among  young  men  of  the 
more  educated  classes  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  be  apt  to  censure  him  as  grossly  in- 
consistent, because  he  condemned  the  war  at 
its  outset,  and  augured  well  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Bonaparte's  career,  and  yet 
could  earnestly  desire  that  war,  in  its  later 
stages,  *  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  heart, 
and  all  the  soul,  and  all  the  strength  of  this 
mighty  empire,'  and  could  rejoice  in  the 
downfall 

**  *  Of  him,  who,  while  Etmq[>e  croached  nnd«r  hit 
rod, 
Put  hU  tnut  In  his  fortune,  and  not  In  hig  Qod.* 

For  the  original  commencement  of  the  war 
in  1 792-8  had  been  the  combination  of  other 
European  powers  against  revolutionary 
France — a  direct  act  of  aggression  sup- 
ported by  England,  which  would  now  be 
condemned  by  most  men,  and  was  then  na- 
turally denounced  by  all  those  who  partook, 
in  any  degree,  of  Republican  feeling.  But 
in  the  lapse  of  years  the  merits  of  the  con- 
test became  quite  altered;  and  from  about 
the  time  when  Bonaparte  assumed  the  impe- 
rial crown,  all  his  acts  were  marked  by 
aggressiveness  and  overbearing  usurpation. 
Not  to  speak  of  those  personal  crimes  which 
turned  m}'  father's  feelings  towards  the  man 
into  intense  abhorrence,  his  political  measures 
with  respect  to  Switzerland,  Holland,  Egypt, 
and  Malta  were  those  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
ambitious  conqueror ;  and  the  invasion  of 
Portugal,  with  hia  insolent  treachery  towards 
the  Spanish  royal  family,  made  his  iniquity 
intolerable.  The  real  difference  between  my 
father  and  the  mass  of  writers  and  speakers 
in  England  at  that  time,  was,  that  he  never 
laid  aside  a  firm  belief  that  the  Providence  of 
God  would  put  an  end  to  Napoleon's  wicked 
career,  and  that  it  was  the  office  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  the  principal  instrument  of  that 
Providence. 

"  But  in  addition  to  the  national  feelings 
of  joy  and  triumph  at  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  this  long  and  arduous  warfare,  my 
father  had  some  grounds  for  rejoicing  more 
peculiar  to  himself.  When  one  large  and 
influential  portion  of  the  community,  sup- 
ported by  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  prognos- 
ticated constantly  the  hopelessness  of  the  war, 
the  certain  triumph  of  Bonaparte,  and  espe- 
cially the  folly  of  hoping  to  drive  him  out  of 
Spain — when  their  language  was,  *  Franco 
has  conquered  Europe  ;  this  is  the  me- 
lancholy truth ;  shut  our  eyes  to  it  as 
we  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  matter ;  for  the  present,  peace  and 
submission  must  be  the  lot  of  the  van- 
quished;' he  had  stood  forth  among  the 
boldest  and  most  prominent  of  those  who 
urged  vigorous  measures,  and  prophesied 
final  success.  And  well  might  he  now 
rejoice — ^kindle  upon  Skiddaw  the  symbol 
of  triumph ;  and  when  contrasting  the  Ian- 


guage  he  had  held  witli  tliat  of  those  per- 
sons, exclaim,  '  Was  I  wrong  ?  or  has  the 
event  corresponded  to  this  confidence  T  " 

The  account  of  the  bonfire  upon 
Skiddaw,  above  alluded  to,  we  must 
present  to  the  reader  as  he  himself 
describes  it  in  a  letter  to  his  brother. 
Dr.  Southey.  When  we  consider  the 
scene,  the  occasion,  and  the  actors  en- 
gaged in  it,  it  will  be  read  with  in- 
tense interest,  and  not  more  by  the 
present,  than  by  generations  to  come  : 

"  Monday,  the  21st  of  August,  was  not 
a  more  remarkable  day  in  your  life  than  it 
was  in  that  of  my  neighbour  Skiddaw,  who 
is  a  much  older  personage.  The  weather 
served  for  our  bonfire,  and  never,  I  believe, 
was  such  an  assemblage  upon  such  a  spot. 
To  my  utter  astonishment,  Lord  Sunderiin 
rode  up,  and  L^dy  S.,  who  had  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  me  from  going  as  a  thing 
too  dangerous,  joined  the  walking  party. 
Wordsworth,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and  eldest 
boy,  came  over  on  purpose.  James  Bos- 
well  arrived  tliat  morning  at  the  Sunderliu's. 
Edith,  the  senhora,  Edith  May,  and  Herbert 
were  my  convoy,  with  our  three  maid-ser- 
vants, some  of  our  neighbours,  some  adven- 
turous Lakers,  and  Messrs.  Rag,  Tag,  and 
Boptail,  made  up  the  rest  of  the  assembly. 
We  roasted  beef  and  boiled  plum-puddings 
there ;  sung  *  God  save  the  king '  round  the 
most  furious  body  of  flaming  tar-barrels  that 
I  ever  saw ;  drank  a  huge  wooden  bowl  of 
punch ;  fired  cannon  at  every  health,  with 
three  times  three,  and  rolled  large  blazing 
balls  of  tow  and  turpentine  down  the  steep 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  eflfect  was  grand 
beyond  imagination.  We  formed  a  huge 
circle  round  the  most  intense  light,  and  be- 
hind us  was  an  immeasurable  arch  of  the 
most  intense  darkness,  for  our  boufire  fairly 
put  out  the  moon. 

"  The  only  mishap  which  occurred  will 
make  a  famous  anecdotQ  in  the  life  of  a  great 
poet,  if  James  Boswell,  after  the  example  of 
his  father,  keepeth  a  diary  of  the  sayings  of 
remarkable  men.  When  we  were  craving 
for  the  punch,  a  cry  went  forth  that  the 
kettle  had  been  knocked  over,  with  all  the 
boiling  water !  Colonel  Barker,  as  Boswell 
named  the  Senhora,  from  her  having  had  the 
command  on  this  occasion,  immediately  in- 
stituted a  strict  inquiry  to  discover  the  cul- 
prit, from  a  suspicion  that  it  might  have 
been  done  in  mischief,  water,  as  you  know, 
being  a  commodity  not  easily  replaced  on 
the  summit  of  Skiddaw.  The  persons  about 
the  fire  declared  it  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men— they  did  not  know  his  name  ;  but  he 
had  a  red  cloak  on  ;  they  pointed  him  out  in 
the  circle.  The  red  cloak  (a  maroon  one  of 
Edith's)  identified  him ;  Wordsworth  had 
got  hold  of  it,  and  was  equipped  like  a  Spa- 
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niah  Don — by  no  means  the  worst  figure  in 
the  company.  He  had  committed  this  fatal 
faux  pas^  and  thooght  to  slink  off  undis- 
covered. But  as  soon  as,  in  my  inquiries 
concerning  the  punch,  I  learued  his  guilt 
from  the  Senhora,  1  went  round  to  all  our 
party,  and  communicated  the  discovery,  and 
getting  them  about  him,  I  punished  him 
by  singing  a  parody,  which  they  all  joined 
in :  '  Twas  you.  that  kicked  the  kettle  down ! 
*twas  you,  sir,  you!' " 

This  was  probably  the'most  joyous 
and  happy  period  of  his  existence.  His 
health  was  good,  his  reputation  was 
high,  his  circumstances  were  com- 
paratively easy ;  his  reputation  had 
risen  above  the  obscurations  of  party 
and  prejudice,  and  he  could  quietly 
look  down  upon  the  slanderers,  both 
literary  and  political,  by  whom  be  had 
been  defamed,  with  a  scorn  which 
compassionated,  even  more  than  it 
condemned  them.  Despite  the  venial 
errors  of  his  youth,  he  could  look  back 
upon  a  life  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  truth  and  loyalty,  of  religion  and 
virtue.  In  politics  his  aspirations  had 
been  gratified,  and  his  predictions 
realised,  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
had  calculated  upon  different  results, 
and  were,  in  truth,  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  allies  of  the  common 
enemy.  His  children  were  growing 
up  in  happiness  and  in  promise  around 
him  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  might  be  said, 
who  so  blest  as  he. 

The  following  we  extract  from  his 
"  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo."  He  de- 
scribes the  greetings  uf  his  family  upon 
his  approach  to  his  own  house  on  his 
return.  We  regret  exceedingly  that 
we  cannot  give  the  whole  description 
of  this  touching  scene,  as  this  poem  is 
less  known  than  any  of  his  others  to 
the  general  reader  : — 

"  O  joyful  hour,  when  to  our  longing  homo 
The   long-expected    wheels  at  length 
drew  nigh, 
When  the  first  sound  went  forth,  *  They 
come,  they  come  !' 
And  hope's  impatience  quickened  ever}' 
eye ! 
Jtfever  had  man  whom  Heaven  would  heap 

with  bliss 
More  glad  return,  more  happy  hour  than 
this. 

"Aloft    on    yonder    bench,     with    arms 
dispread, 
My  boy  stood,  shouting  there  his  fkther's 
name, 
Waving  his  hat  aroond  his  happy  head ; 


And  there,  a  younger  group,  his  sisters 
came : 
Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  pleased 

surprise, 
While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

**  Soon  all  and  each  came  crowdmg  round 
tashare 
The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  sight ; 
What  welcomings  of  hand  and  lip  were 
th^re ! 
And  when  those  overflowings  of  delight 
Subsided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss, 
Life  hath  no  purer,  deeper  happiness.** 

But  soon  he  was  to  feel  a  pang,  and 
a  shadow  was  to  pass  over  him,  which 
darkened  all  his  remaining  days.  The 
youth  above  alluded  to  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  gifted  spirits,  full  of 
promise  both  of  worth  and  eminence, 
who  are  sometimes  lent  to  denting 
parents  to  be,  for  a  brief  season,  their 
hope  and  their  joy,  but  only,  when 
their  hearts  begin  to  lean  too  fondly 
upon  them,  to  l^e  snatched  away.  He 
was  his  father's  pupil  and  playmate. 
Every  day  was  developing  faculties 
and  affections  which  made  him  more 
beloved;  and  it  was  not  until  his 
powers,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
had  become  not  only  "  household 
words,"  but  began  to  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  strangers,  that 

**  A  wasteful  maUdy  began 
To  prey  upon  him," 

and  the  troubled  and  anxious  parents 
became  tremblingly  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  their  darling  child.  All  was 
soon  over.  Their  worst  fears  were 
realised.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1816, 
Herbert  Southey,  then  in  his  tenth 
year,  breathed  his  last,  leaving  a  family, 
who  had  so  short  a  time  before  been 
at  the  sunmiit  of  happiness,  steeped  in 
affliction,  of  which,  until  the  dawn  of 
that  other  life,  when  those  whom  deatl' 
hath  separated  shall  he  united,  there 
could  be  no  end.  To  soothe  and  miti- 
gate such  calamities  the  lenient  hand  of 
time  does  much ;  but  its  office  is  not 
to  obliterate  them.  The  aching  void 
will  always  be  felt,  until  we  shall  have 
learned  that  our  saddest  bereavements 
are  intended  to  wean  us  from  terrene 
enjoyments,  to  teach  us,  by  powerful 
experience,  to  set  our  affections  on 
things  above,  not  on  things  of  the 
earth,  and  that  where  our  treasure  is 
there  should  our  hearts  be  also. 
The  following  extracts  from    the 
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poefs  letters,  written  immedintely  after 
Xhh  afflicting  event,  possess  a  touching 
interest  :— 

"  My  dear  Bedfobd, — Here  is  an  end 
of  hope  and  of  fear,  but  not  of  sufTering.  Ills 
sufTerings,  however,  are  over,  and,  thank 
God,  hia  passage  was  perfectly  effsy.  He 
fell  asleep,  and  is  now  in  a  better  state  of  ex- 
istence, for  which  his  nature  was  more  fitted 
than  for  this.  You,  more  than  most  men, 
can  tell  what  I  have  lost,  and  yet  you  are  far 
from  knowing  how  large  a  portion  of  my 
hopes  and  happiness  will  be  laid  in  the  grave 
with  Herbert.  For  years  it  has  l>een  my 
daily  prayer  that  I  might  be  spared  this 
affliction. 

**  I  am  much  reduced  in  body  by  this  long 
and  sore  suffering,  but  I  am  perfectly  re- 
signed, and  do  not  give  way  to  grief. 

"  I  will  not  venture  to  relate  the  boy's 
conduct  during  his  whole  illness.  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  to  attempt  this.  But  nothing 
could  bo  more  calm,  more  patient,  more  col- 
lected, more  dutiful,  more  admirable. 

**  Oh  !  that  I  may  be  able  to  leave  this 
country  !  The  wound  will  never  dose  while 
I  remain  in  it.  Yon  would  wonder  to  see 
me,  how  composed  I  am.  Thank  God,  I 
can  control  myself  for  the  sake  of  others  ; 
but  it  is  a  lifiB-long  grie^  and  do  what  I  can 
to  lighten  it,  the  burden  will  be  as  heavy  as 
I  can  bear.** 

"  My  dear  Grosvenor, — Wherefore  do 
I  write  to  you  ?  Alas,  because  I  know  not 
what  to  do.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  may 
bring  with  it  something  like  the  beginning 
of  r^ef.  To-day  I  hope  I  shall  support  my- 
self, or  rather  that  God  will  support  me,  for 
I  am  weak  as  a  child,  in  body  even  more 
than  in  mind.  My  limbs  tremble  under  me ; 
long  anxiety  has  wasted  me  to  the  bone,  and 
I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  grief  will  suffer 
me  to  recruit  I  am  seriously  apprehensive 
for  the  shock  which  my  health  seems  to 
have  sustained;  yet  I  am  wanting  in  no 
effort  to  appear  calm  and  to  console  others ; 
and  those  who  are  about  me  give  me  credit 
for  a  fortitude  which  I  do  not  possess.  Many 
blessings  are  left  me — abundant  blessings, 
more  £an  I  have  deserved,  more  than  I  had 
ever  reason  to  expect  or  even  to  hope.  I 
have  strong  ties  to  life,  and  many  duties  yet 
to  perform.  Believe  me,  I  see  these  things 
as  they  ought  to  be  seen.  Reason  will  do 
something,  Time  more,  Beligion  most  of  all. 
The  loss  is  but  for  this  world ;  but  as  long  as 
I  Temain  in  this  world  I  shall  feel  it 

**  Some  way  my  feelings  will  vent  them- 
selves. I  have  thought  of  endeavouring  to 
direct  their  course,   and  may,  perhaps,  set 


about  a  mon undent  in  verse  for  him  and  for 
myself,  which  may  make  our  memories  in- 
separable. 

"There  would  be  no  wisdom  in  going 
from  home.  The  act  of  returning  to  it  would 
undo  all  the  benefit  I  might  receive  from 
change  of  dreumstance  for  some  time  yet 
Edith  feels  this ;  otherwise,  perhaps,  we  might 
have  gone  to  visit  Tom  in  his  new  habitation. 
Summer  is  at  hand.  While  there  was  a  hope 
of  Herbert's  recovei^',  this  was  a  frequeut 
subject  of  pleasurable  consideration  ;  it  is 
now  a  painful  thought,  and  I  look  forward 
with  a  sense  of  fear  to  the  season  which 
brings  "with  it  life  and  joy  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  receiving  them.  Yon,  more  than 
most  men,  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  niy 
loss,  and  how,  as  long  as  I  remain  here, 
every  object  within  and  without,  and  every 
hour  of  every  day,  must  bring  it  fresh  to 
recollection.  Yet  tlie  more  I  consider  the 
difficulties  of  removing,  the  greater  they  ap- 
pear ;  and  perhaps  by  the  time  it  would  be 
possible,  I  may  cease  to  desire  it." 

"  Three  things  I  prayed  for — the  child's 
recovery,  if  it  might  please  God ;  that  if  this 
might  not  be,  his  passage  might  be  rendered 
easy ;  and  that  we  might  be  supported  in 
our  affliction.  The  two  latter  petitions  were 
granted,  and  I  am  truly  thankful.  But 
when  the  event  was  over,  then,  like  David,  I 
roused  myself,  and  gave  no  way  to  unavail- 
ing grief,  actmg  in  all  things  as  I  should 
wish  others  to  act  when  my  hour  also  is 
come.  I  employ  myself  incessantly,  taking, 
however,  every  day  as  much  exerdse  as  I 
can  bear  without  injurious  fatigue,  which  is 
not  much." 

"My  dear  Wordsworth, — ^You  were 
right  respecting  the  nature  of  my  support 
under  this  affliction ;  there  is  but  one  source 
of  consolation,  and  of  that  source  I  have 
drunk  largely.  When  you  shall  see  how  I 
had  spoken  of  my  happiness  but  a  few  weeks 
ago,  you  will  read  with  tears  of  sorrow  what 
I  wrote  with  tears  of  joy.  And  little  did  I 
think  how  soon  and  how  literally  another 
part  of  this  mournful  poem  was  to  be  ful- 
filled, when  I  said  in  it — 

••  *  To  earth  I  thonld  hftve  rank  In  my  deipalr. 

Had  I  not  daspt  the  Gro«,  vai  been  rapported 
there."* 

We  confess  we  have  not  heart,  even 
if  we  had  space,  to  proceed  farther  at 
present.  In  our  next  and  concludtng 
notice  we  shall  find  the  poet  in  a  more 
composed  and  happy  frame  of  mind, 
and  not  leave  him  until  we  shall  have 
followed  Aim,  also,  to  his  latter  end. 
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BLBCTRIC  TBLBORAPH— 8CIBVTIKIC  JBRIAL  TOTAOR  OF  MRtSRS.  BARRAL  AKD  RIXIO— COVCLUflOII. 


Svcn  is  the  latest  and  greatest  im- 
provement of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  system 
of  Mr.  Bain>  that  it  provides  a  super- 
flnity  of  power;  that  the  exigencies  of 
oommunication  do  not  demand  the  cx- 
traordinarjr  celerity  and  facility  of  de- 
spatch which  it  supplies  ;  that  to  use 
it  for  the  common  purposes  of  telc- 
^phic  communication,  is  like  employ, 
ing  a  steam-engine  to  thread  a  needle. 

The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  The 
public  have  not  yet  become  familiar 
with  the  capabilities  and  the  uses  of 
this  vast  agent  of  intercommunication, 
which  will  soon  show  itself  to  bear  to 
the  post-office  the  same  relation  as  the 
stocking. loom  does  to  the  knitting, 
needle,  or  the  spinning  frame  to  the 
distafil  They  are  now  restrained  from 
calling  into  play  the  functions  of  the 
Electric  Tele^aph  by  the  excessive 
cost  of  transmission.  To  send  a  com. 
munication  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow,  costs  at  the  rate  of  eight- 
pence  per  word.  Using  round  numl^rs, 
a  letter  of  moderate  length,  say  one 
consisting  of  300  words,  would  there- 
fore cost  ten  pounds,  and  the  answer 
to  it,  supposing  it  of  equal  length,  as 
much  more.  Sow,  except  in  cases  of 
the  very  highest  importance,  such  a 
tariff  constitutes  an  absolute  prohibi. 
tion.  But  with  telegraphs  working  on 
the  system  adopted  in  England,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  avoided. 
The  tariff  may  be  too  high,  and  some 
reduction  of  its  amount  might  in. 
crease  the  profits  of  the  company, 
by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  busi. 
ness  done  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  charge.  But 
such  an  extent  of  communication  as 
we  contemplate,  and  as  we  feel  a5sarcd 
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will,  sooner  or  later,  be  realised,  would 
be  utterly  impracticable  with  the  pre- 
sent tel^raph. 

The  probable  effect  of  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  charge  for  the  trans- 
mission of  telegraphic  messages  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  estimated  from 
the  state  of  telegraphic  busine<»8  in  the 
United  States.  There  a  tariff,  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  which  is  es- 
tablished in  England,  has  been  adopt, 
ed ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
amount  of  the  communications  is  in- 
creased in  an  enormous  proportion,  and 
that  their  ch»*acter  is  altogether  diffe. 
rent.  While,  for  example,  no  London 
journal,  save  the  Times,  is  able  to  afford 
a  daily  telegraphic  despatch  of  the 
Frencn  news,  exceeding  a  few  lines  in 
length,  and  that  only  from  Dover  to 
London,  the  New  York  journals,  the 
price  of  which  is  only  one  penny,  while 
that  of  the  London  journals  is  five 
pence,  receive  by  telegraph  complete 
and  detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  at  Washington. 

During  the  trial  of  Professor  Webster 
at  Boston,  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
which  produced  so  much  excitement  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  a 
complete  report  of  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  the  speeches  of  counsel, 
was  forwarded  every  night  by  telegraph 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  morning  journals  the 
next  day. 

Now,  the  telegraphic  tariff  in  Ame- 
rica, though  inferior  to  that  adopted 
in  Europe,  is  very  far  above  what  it 
might,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  reduced 
to,  when  the  improved  and  accelerated 
method  of  transmission,  which  we  have 
desiTibcd,  shall  be  adopted. 

The  methods  now  used  in  America 
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are  those  of  Morse,  and  the  earh'er  iui- 
provements  of  Baiu.  The  method  of 
transmitting  a  written  report  by  the 
appHcation  of  the  perforated  ribbon  of 
paper,  which  we  hare  described,  has 
been  only  recently  patented  in  that 
country,  and  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  operation,  consequently  the  ce- 
lerity  of  communication,  which  would 
enable  the  transmission  to  be  accom- 
plish^ at  a  vastly  reduced  price,  has 
not  yet  been  practically  reahsed  there. 

In  reference  to  what  has  been  just 
stated,  it  may  be  interesting  to  men- 
tion, that  one  of  the  London  journals 
had  the  spirit,  not  long  since,  to  try, 
by  experiment,  whether  the  advantage 
to  be  dmved  from  a  long  and  detailed 
telegraphic  despatch  daily  transmitted 
from  Paris  would,  to  use  a  commercial 
term,  pay.  A  contract  was,  as  we  are 
assured,  made  with  the  telegraphic  es- 
tablishment,  and  a  sum  of  more  than 
^400  per  month  was  actually  paid  for 
such  daily  communication.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  advantage 
was  not  adequate  to  the  expense,  for 
even  at  this  price  the  intelligence  was 
obliged  to  be  conveyed  in  so  compress- 
ed a  stvle  as  to  be  deprived  of  its 
principal  attraction. 

Even  the  daily  despatch  of  the  Times 
now  published,  consists,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived by  reference  to  that  journal,  of 
a  few  heads  of  news,  a  sort  of  table  of 
contents  to  the  detailed  despatch  which 
is  to  follow.  Such  communications  can 
have  no  interest  or  utility,  except  in 
cases  where  events  of  great  importance 
have  to  be  announced,  a  circumstance 
which  it  is  evident  can  never  be  of  daily 
occurrence. 

By  means  of  two  conducting  wires 
it  is  impossible,  with  the  telegraphs 
now  used  in  England,  to  transmit  more 
than  twelve  hundred  words  per  hour, 
and  although  that  average  capability 
be  claimed  for  the  existing  system,  we 
doubt  extremely  whether  it  can  be 
realised  one  day  with  another.  But 
assuming  it  to  be  practicable,  it  would 
follow  that  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours 
two  conducting  wires  could  not  trans- 
init  more  than  fourteen  thousand  four 
hundred  words,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  144  despatches  of  the  average 
length  of  100  words.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  which 
would  give  anything  approaching  to 
full  play  to  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic^ once  awakened  to  the  advantages 
which  such  a  system  of  communication 


would  offer,  would  create  a  demand 
for  transmission  far  exceeding  the 
powers  of  any  practicable  number  of 
conducting  yrires. 

But  with  a  system  constructed  on 
the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Bain,  a 
single  wire  is  capable  of  transmitting 
about  20,000  wonls  per  hour,  and  two 
wires  would  therefore  transmit  40,000 
per  hour,  being  thirty  three  times 
more  than  can  now  be  transmitted. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  system, 
therefore,  the  tariff  of  transmission 
might,  with  the  same  profit,  be  reduced 
in  a  ratio  of  about  thirty  to  one,  so  that 
a  despatch,  the  transmission  of  which 
would  now  cost  a  poimd,  would  be 
sent  at  the  cost  of  eight-pence. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  the  working 
out  of  the  system,  many  other  sources 
of  economy  would  be  developed,  an4 
a  much  greater  reduction  of  expenses 
effected. 

When  the  powers  of  this  improved 
telegraph  shall  be  brought  into  full 
operation,  and  when  this  mode  of  in- 
tercommunication  shall  be  available 
by  the  public  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
great  changes  in  the  social  and  com- 
mercial  relations  of  the  centres  of  com. 
merce  and  population  must  be  witness- 
ed. Hitherto  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
on  the  Continent  has  been  limited  to 
the  government.  The  public  has  been 
altogether  excluded  jfrom  it.  Such  a 
system,  however,  cannot  be  of  long  du« 
ration,  and  the  precursors  of  a  speedy 
change  are  already  apparent.  A  pro* 
ject  of  law  has  been  presented  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  by  the  French 
Government,  to  open  the  telegraph  to 
commerce  and  the  public.  Lines  of 
electric  telegraph  have  been  consti'uct- 
ed,  and  are  already  in  operation,  along 
the  principal  lines  of  railway  in  France. 
A  commission  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Belgian  Government,  to  report  upon 
the  means  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  construct  lines  of  electric  telegri^h 
throughout  that  kingdom.  Lines  of 
considerable  extent  are  in  operation  in 
the  Prussian  States,  and  still  more 
extended  systems  are  in  preparation. 
Measures  are  in  progress  for  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  electric  tele- 
graphs in  the  territories  of  Austria, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  AVirtemburg,  Baden» 
and  all  the  lesser  states  of  Germany. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  issued  or- 
ders for  the  construction  of  lines  of 
telegraphic  wires  to  connect  St.  Peters- 
burgh  with   Moscow,  and   with  the 
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Prussian,  Saxon,  and  Austrian  lines  of 
teleorapt. 

The  measures  for  sinking  a  system  of 
conducting  wires  in  the  channel  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais  are  in  progress. 
Of  the  ultimate  practicability  of  this 
project  there  seems  no  good  ground 
for  doubt.  In  the  United  States  wires 
have  been  already  sunk  in  several 
arms  of  the  sea,  under  which  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  despatches  passes,  and 
althou^  the  width  of  these  pieces  of 
water  is  in  no  case  so  considerable  as 
that  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  difficulties 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  encountered 
in  the  latter  case  have  been  success- 
fully  surmounted. 

^Vlien  Dover  shall  have  been  united 
with  Calais,  by  the  realisation  of  this 
project,  and  when  the  various  lines 
now  in  progress,  and  contemplated, 
on  the  Continent  shall  be  completed, 
London  will  be  connected  by  continu- 
ous lines  of  tel^aphic  communication 
with  Brussels,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Lu. 
beck,  Bremen,  Dantziz,  Leipsic,  Dres- 
den,  Prague,  Vienna,  Trieste,  Munich, 
Augsbnrgh,  Stutt-^ard,  and  the  towns 
along  the  right  baiu:  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Cologne  to  Basle;  also  with  Amster- 
dam, ^e  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
and  every  part  of  Belgium ;  also  with 
Boulogne,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Paris, 
Strasburgh,  Bourdeaux,  Lyons,  Mar. 
seilles,  and  all  the  intermediate  towns. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  mail 
at  Marseilles  the  leading  journals  of 
London,  at  a  cost  which  would  ap- 
pear fabulous,  have  obtained  their 
despatches  by  means  of  special  cou- 
riers  riding  express  from  Marseilles  to 
Boulogne,  and  by  express  steamers 
frran  Boulogne  to  Folkestone.  All 
this  will  be  changed.  The  agent  of 
the  Times  at  Marseilles  will  receive 
from  the  Alexandrian  steamer  the  de- 
spatches ready /T^r^a^^  on  the  ribbon 
of  paper  (a  process  which  may  be  ex- 
ecuted before  their  arrival);  he  will 
take  it  to  the  telegraph  office,  where  it 
will  be  attached  to  the  instrument,  and 
will  be  transmitted  direct  to  London 
at  the  rate  of  20,000  words  per  hour 
on  each  wire.     Two  wires  will,  there- 


fire,  transmit  throe  column?  of  the 
Times  in  ei^ht  minutes  I ! 

If  a  London  merchant  desire  to  de- 
spatch an  important  communication  to 
his  correspondent  at  Hamburg  or  Ber- 
lin, he  will  be  able  to  do  so,  and  to 
obtain  an  ans\Yer  in  five  minutes,  pro- 
vided the  letter  and  answer  do  not 
exceed  a  thousand  words,  and  that  his 
correspondent  is  ready  without  delay 
to  reply. 

If  the  Foreign  Secretary  desire  to 
send  an  important  despatch  to  the 
British  minister  at  Vienna,  he  is 
obliged  at  present  to  expedite  it  by  a 
queen  *s  messenger  traveUing  express. 
He  will  then  have  oiAy  to  get  it  per- 
forated on  a  ribbon  of  paper  in  cha- 
meters  known  only  to  himself  and  the 
ambassador,  and  to  forward  it  to  Vien- 
na at  the  rate  of  tiiree  hundred  words 
per  minute. 

A  project  has  been  announced  in 
the  journals,  which  might  be  justly  re- 
^rded  as  the  creature  of  some  candi- 
date for  Bedlam,  if,  after  what  we  have 
stated  as  being  actually  practised*  we 
could  dare  to  pronounce  anjrthing  of 
the  kind  impracticable.  The  project 
we  allude  to  is,  to  carry  a  telegraphic 
oommunication  across  the  AUantic  I 
It  is  proposed  to  encase  a  number  of 
wires  m  a  coating  which  will  not  be 
affected  by  sea  water,  and  to  sink  it  in 
the  ocean  I  One  extremity  of  this 
electric  cable  is  to  be  fixed  at  New 
York  or  Boston,  and  the  other,  we 
presume,  at  Galway  1 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  held  in 
Dublin,  in  1836,  Dr.  Lardner,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  Rotunda, 
startled  the  public  by  a  prediction* 
that  "the  day  was  at  hand  when  a 
railway  across  Ireland,  from  Dublin  to 
Galway,  or  some  other  western  port 
connected  with  a  line  of  Atlantic 
steamers,  would  render  Ireland  ono 
stage  on  a  great  highway,  connecting 
London  with  New  YorL"  It  is  a 
fact  sufficiently  curious,  that  this  pre- 
diction has  been  literally  verified;* 
but  what  would  have  been  said  at  that 
time,  had  the  Doctor  hinted  at  the  bare 


*  It  is  a  curious  circamstance  that  pnblic  mmour  shonld  impute  a  statement  to  the  effect, 
that  a  steam  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  physical  impossibility,  to  Dr.  Lardner,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  to  predict  the  establishment  of  steam  communication  with 
America,  and  who  made  that  prediction  on  an  occasion  at  once  so  memorable  and  so  public, 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  thousand  persons.  The  calumny,  however,  being  fabricated 
and  drcnlated  by  hitercsted  parties,  amused  those  who  delight  to  And  scientific  men  corn- 
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possibility  of  an  electric  wire  crossing 
Ireland,  and  forming  a  part  of  one 
continuous  wire  uniting  these  capitals, 
along  which  streams  of  intelligence, 
political,  commercial,  and  social,  would 
be  constantly  flowing  ? 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  oflen 
that  which  is  regarded  as  fantastical 
and  chimerical  in  one  age,  acquires 
the  character  of  cold  reality  in  ano- 
ther. Strada,  in  one  of  his  prolusions, 
says  Addison, 

"  Gives  an  tocount  of  a  cbiraerical  corres- 
pondence between  two  friendi}  by  the  help  of 
a  certain  loadstone,  wUich  liad  such  a  virtue 
in  It,  that  if  touched  by  two  several  needles, 
when  one  of  these  needles  so  touclied  began 
to  move,  the  other,  though  at  ever  so  great 
a  distance,  moved  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner.  Ho  tells  iis  that  two 
friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of  these 
needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-platc,  inscrib- 
ing it  with  twenty- four  letters,  in  tiie  same 
manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  mariccd 
npon  the  ordinary  dial-plate.  They  then 
fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  these 
plates  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  move 
round  without  impediment,  so  as  to  point  to 
any  of  the  twenty-four  letters.  Upon  their 
separating  from  one  another  into  distant 
countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  them- 
selves punctually  into  their  closets  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converse 
with  one  another  by  this  their  invention. 
Accordingly,  when  they  were  some  hundred 
miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  himself  up 
in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  im- 
mediately cast  his  eye  upon  the  dial-plate. 
If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  anything  to  his 
friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  ever)'  letter 
that  formed  the  words  that  he  had  occasion 
for,  making  a  little. pause  at  the  end  of  every 
word  or  sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
friend,  in  the  meanwhile,  saw  his  own  sym- 
pathetic needle  moving  of  itself  to  every 
letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent  point- 
ed at.  By  this  means,  they  talked  toge- 
ther across  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant 
over  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

**  If  M.  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  ro- 
mance (continues  Addison)  had  introduced 
a  necromancer,  who  is  generally  in  the  train 
of  a  knight-errant,  making  a  present  to  two 


lovers  of  a  couple  of  those  abovemeniioned 
needles,  the  reader  would  not  have  been  a 
little  pleased  to  have  seen  them  correspond- 
ing with  one  another  when  they  were  guarded 
by  spies  and  watches,  or  separated  by  castles 
and  adventures. 

"In  the  meanwhile,  if  ever  thi»  invention 
should  be  revived  or  put  in  practice^  I  woukl 
propose  that  on  the  lover*8  dial-plate  there 
should  be  written,  not  only  the  twenty-four 
letters  but  several  entire  words,  which  have 
always  a  place  in  passionate  epistles  ;  as 
flames,  darts,  die,  language,  absence,  Cu- 
pid, licoit,  e}'es,  hang,  drown,  and  the 
like.  Tiiis  would  very  much  abridge  the 
lover's  pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a  letter, 
as  it  would  enable  him  to  express  the  mont 
useful  and  significant  words  with  a  single 
turn  of  the  needle.** 

Addison  wrote  this  in  1711.  Had 
he  lived  an  hundred  and  forty  years 
later  he  would  have  seen  not  only  the 
sympathetic  needles  of  Strada,  but 
even  the  alphabetic  dial  literally  real- 
ised.  The  form  of  magnetic  telegraph 
invented  by  M.  Siemens^  and  con- 
structed and  in  operation  on  some  of 
the  Prussian  lines,  presents  the  pre- 
cise form  describcni  by  Strada.  The 
needles  established  at  two  distant  sta- 
tions play  upon  two  dials,  on  which, 
insteaa  of  the  twelve  hours,  are  en- 
ffraved  the  twenty-four  letters,  and 
the  electric  current  and  the  mecha- 
nism connected  with  it  cause  the  needles 
to  move  sympathetically,  AVhatever 
letter  one  is  made  to  point  at,  the  other 
instantly  turns  to  the  same,  even 
though  they  should  l>e  separated  by 
'*  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or  de- 
serts.** 

But  he  misht  witness  still  greater 
miracles.  A  lover  in  London  might 
write  an  epistle  to  his  mistress  in  Vi- 
enna, the  handle  of  the  pen  being  in 
London,  and  its  point  and  the  sheet 
of  paper  on  whicn  the  letter  is  writ- 
ten, being  in  Vienna  I  By  a  further 
improvement,  which  is  announced  in 
one  of  the  memoirs  recently  read  be- 
fore the  French  Institute,  it  appears 
that  an  individual  can,  by  means  of 


mitting  blunders ;  and,  although  it  has  been  since  reftited,  and  the  authentic  reports  of  ths 
day  which  appeared  in  the  Time*  newspaper,  of  Dr.  Lardner's  speeches  delivered  in  Doblin 
in  1886,  and  in  Bristol  in  1837,  to  the  very  contrary  efiect,  Iiave  been  republished,  the  public 
still  clings  to  what  it  considers  a  capital  joke  against  scientific  men  and  their  predictions. 
The  Timet  itself  revived  the  old  story  in  the  year  1845,  when  Dr.  Lardner  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  in  which  he  reproduced  from  the  Timet  paper  itself  the  report  of  the  speech, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  statement  made  by  him  was  precisely  the  reverse.  This 
iMttled  the  point  for  the  moment ;  but  it  has  often  been  shice,  and  urill  probably  always 
continue  to  be  revived, — See  Times,  Oct  29,  1845. 
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the  electro- chemical  telegraph,  pro- 
duce written  characters  m  ordinary 
xcritiiig  upon  paper  placed  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  writei'.  Thus,  a  mer- 
chant at  London  may  take  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  and  with  it  write  a  letter 
or  draw  a  bill ;  this  letter,  or  this 
bill,  shall  at  the  same  moment  be  com- 
mitted to  paper,  letter  for  letter, 
and  word  for  word,  in  any  desurcd 
place  telegraphically  connected  with 
London,  in  Pctersburgh  for  example, 
and  such  letter  or  bill,  so  written, 
shall  h^  in  the  handwritings  and  shall 
be  signed  with  the  usual  signature  of 
the  writer,  and  this  shall  be  accom- 
plished instantly  upon  the  movement 
of  the  pen  in  the  bands  of  the  writer 
In  London ! 

The  method  of  working  this  last  mi- 
racle is  not  given  in  detail,  but  it  is 
indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
enable  an  adept  to  comprehend  its 
principle. 

At  the  moment  we  are  engaged  upon 
this  article,  a  circumstance  has  occur- 
red so  closely  connected  with  the  appli- 
cation of  physical  discoveries  to  ele- 
vated purposes,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
to  advert  to  it. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  discoveries 
which  modern  science  has  given  birth 
to,  there  is  perbaps  not  one  which  has 
been  applied  to  useful  purposes  on  a 
scale  so  unexpectedly  contracted  as 
that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  pene- 
trate into  the  immense  ocean  of  air  with 
which  our  globe  is  surrounded,  and 
to  examine  the  physical  phenomena 
which  are  manifested  in  its  upper  strata. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  the  mo- 
ment the  power  was  conferred  upon  us 
to  leave  the  surface  of  the  eartn,  and 
rise  above  the  clouds  into  the  superior 
regions,  a  thousand  eager  inquirers 
would  present  themselves  as  agents  in 
researches  in  a  region  so  completely 
untrodden,  if  such  term  may  here  be 
permitted. 

Nevertheless,  this  great  invention  of 
serial  navigation  has  remained  almost 
barren.  Kwe  except  the  celebrated 
serial  voyage  of  Gay-Lussac  in  1804, 
the  balloon,  with  its  wonderful  pow- 
ers, has  been  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  a  mere  theatrical  exhibition,  ex- 
citing the  vacant  and  unreflecting  won- 
der of  the  multitude.  Instead  of  being 
an  instrument  of  philosophical  research, 
it  has  become  a  mere  expedient  for 
profit  in  the  hands  of  charlatans,  so 


much  so,  that,  on  the  occasion  to  which 
we  are  now  about  to  advert,  the  ptr- 
sons  who  engaged  in  the  project  in- 
curred failure,  and  risked  their  lives, 
from  their  aversion  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  experience  of  those  who  had 
made  aerostation  a  mere  spectacle  for 
profit.  They  thought  that  to  touch 
pitch  they  must  be  defiled,  and  prefer, 
red  danger  and  the  rbk  of  failure  to 
such  association. 

It  is  now  about  two  months  since  M, 
Barral,  a  chemist  of  some  distinction 
at  Paris,  and  M.  Bixio,  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  (whose  name 
will  be  remembered  in  connexion  with 
the  bloody  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
when,  bravely  and  humanely  discharg- 
ing his  duty  in  attempting  to  tmn  his 
guilty  fellow-citizens  from  their  course, 
he  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  was  severely  wounded),  re- 
solved upon  making  a  grand  experi- 
ment with  a  view  to  observe  and  re- 
cord the  meteorological  phenomena  of 
the  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  at  a  greater 
height  and  with  more  precision  than 
had  hitherto  been  accomplished.  But 
from  the  motives  which  we  have  ex- 
plained, the  project  was  kept  secret, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  experiment 
should  be  made  at  an  hour  of  the  morn- 
iug,  and  under  circumstances,  which 
would  prevent  it  from  degenerating 
into  an  exhibition.  MM.  Arago  ana 
Regnault  undertook  to  supply  the  ©rial 
voyagers  with  a  programme  of  the  pro- 
posed performance,  and  instruments 
suited  to  the  projected  observations. 
M.  Arago  prepared  the  programme,  in 
which  was  stated  clearly  what  observa- 
tions were  to  be  made  at  every  stage 
of  the  ascensional  movement. 

It  was  intended  that  the  balloon 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  come  to 
rest  at  certain  altitudes,  when  barome- 
tric, thermometric,  hygrometric,  po- 
lariscopic,  and  other  observations,  were 
to  be  taken  and  noted ;  the  balloon  afler 
each  series  of  observations  to  make  a 
new  ascent. 

The  precious  instruments  by  which 
these  observations  were  to  be  made 
were  prepared,  and  in  some  cases  actu- 
ally fubncated  and  graduated,  by  the 
hands  of  M.  Regnault  himself. 

To  provide  the  balloon  and  its  appen. 
dages,  recourse  was  had  to  some  of 
those  persons  who  have  followed  the 
fabrication  of  balloons  as  a  sort  of  trade* 
for  the  purposes  of  exhibition. 

In  this  part  of  their  enterprise  the 
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voyagers  were  not  so  fortunate^  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  and  still  less  so  in 
having  taken  the  resolution  to  ascend 
alone,  unaccompanied  hy  a  practised 
aeronaut.  It  is  probable  that  if  they 
had  selected  a  person,  such  as  Mr. 
Green,  for  example,  who  had  already 
made  frequent  ascents  for  the  mere 
purpose  01  exhibition,  and  who  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  practical  ma- 
nagement of  the  machine,  a  much  more 
favourable  result  would  have  ensued. 
As  it  was,  the  two  voyagers  ascended 
for  the  first  time,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  like  that  of  a  natu- 
ral philosopher,  who,  without  previous 
{)ractice,  should  undertake  to  drive  a 
ocomotive,  with  its  train,  on  a  railway 
at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  rejecting  the 
humble  but  indispensable  aid  of  an  ex^ 
perienccd  engine-driver. 

The  necessary  preparations  having 
been  made,  and  the  programme  and 
the  instruments  prepared,  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  the  ascent  from  the 
garden  behind  the  Observatory  at  Paris, 
a  plateau  of  some  elevation,  and  free 
from  buildings  and  other  obstacles,  at 
day-break  of  Saturday,  the  29th  June. 
At  midnight  the  balloon  was  brought 
to  the  spot,  but  the  inflation  was  not 
completed  until  nearly  10  o'clock,  a.m. 
It  has  since  been  proved  that  the 
balloon  was  old  and  worn,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  supplied  for 
such  an  occasion. 

It  was  obviously  patched,  and  it  is 
now  known  that  two  sempstresses  were 
employed  during  the  preceding  day  in 
mending  it,  and  some  stitching  even 
was  found  necessary  after  it  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Observatory. 

The  net-work  which  included  and 
supported  the  car  was  new,  and  not 
originally  made  with  a  view  to  the 
balloon  it  enclosed,  the  consequences 
of  which  will  be  presently  seen. 

The  night,  between  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday, was  one  of  continual  rain,  and 
the  balloon  and  its  netting  became 
thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture. 
By  the  time  the  inflation  had  been  com- 
pleted, it  became  evident  that  the  net- 
work was  too  small ;  but  in  the  anxiety 
to  carry  into  eflect  the  project,  the 
consequences  of  this  were  most  unac- 
countably overlooked.  We  say  unac- 
countably, because  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  experimental 
philosophers  and  practised  observers, 
like  MM.  Arago  and  Regnault,  to 
s.iy  nothing  of  numerous  subordinate 


scientific  agents  who  were  present,  did 
not  anticipate  what  must  have  ensued 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  Ne- 
vertheless, such  was  the  fact. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  in- 
struments being  duly  deposited  in  the 
car,    the   two    enterprising    voyagers 

{)laced  themselves  in  it,  and  the  bal- 
oon,  which  previously  had  been  held 
down  by  the  strength  of  twenty  men, 
was  liberated,  and  left  to  plunge  into  , 
the  ocean  of  air,  at  twenty-seven  mi- 
nutes after  ten  o'clock. 

The  weather,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  was  unfavourable  —  the  sky 
being  charged  with  clouds.  As  it  was 
the  purpose  of  this  project  to  examine 
much  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
than  those  which  it  had  been  customary 
for  ajronautic  exhibitors  to  rise  to,  the 
arrangements  of  ballast  and  inflation 
which  were  adopted  were  such  as  to 
cause  the  ascent  to  be  infinitely  more 
rapid  than  in  the  case  of  public  ex- 
hibitions ;  in  short,  the  balloon  darted 
upwards  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow, 
and  in  two  minutes  from  the  mo- 
ment it  was  liberated,  that  is  to  say, 
at  twenty-nine  minutes  past  ten, 
plunged  into  the  clouds,  and  was  with- 
drawn from  the  anxious  view  of  the 
distinguished  persons  assembled  in  the 
garden  of  the  Observatory. 

While  passing  througli  this  dense 
cloud,  the  voyagers  carefully  observed 
the  barometer,  and  knew  by  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  mereurj^  that  they  were  as- 
cending with  a  great  velocity.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  they  emerged 
from  the  cloud;  when  they  did  so, 
however,  a  glorious  spectacle  presented 
itself.  The  balloon,  emerffing  from 
the  superior  surface  of  the  doud,  rose 
under  a  splendid  canopy  of  azure,  and 
shone  witli  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun. 
The  cloud  which  they  had  just  passed 
wa,s  soon  seen  several  thousand  feet 
below  them.  From  the  observations 
tiiken  with  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter, it  was  afterwards  found  that  the 
tliickness  of  the  cloud  through  which 
thev  had  passed  was  9,800  feet — a 
little  less  than  two  miles.  On  emerg- 
ing from  the  cloud,  our  observers  ex- 
amined the  barometer,  and  found  that 
the  mercurj'  had  fallen  to  the  height  of 
18  inches ;  the  thermometer  showed  a 
temperature  of  45°  Fahr.  The  height 
of  the  balloon  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  then  14,200  feet.  At  the 
moment  of  emerging  from  the  cloud, 
M.  Barral  made  polariscopic  observn- 
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tion,  which  established  a  fact  foreseen 
by  M.  Arago,  that  the  light  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  clouds  was  un- 
polarised  li^ht. 

The  continued  and  somewhat  con- 
siderable fall  of  the  barometer  informed 
the  observers  that  their  ascent  still  con- 
tinued to  be  rapid.  The  rain  which 
had  previously  fallen,  and  which  wetted 
the  balloon,  and  satmtited  the  cordage 
forming  the  net- work,  had  now  ceased, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  balloon 
ha<l  pa*?sed  above  the  region  in  which 
the  rain  prevailed.  The  strong  action 
of  the  sun,  and  almost  complete  dry- 
ness of  the  air  in  which  the  vast  ma- 
chine now  floated,  caused  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  moistim;  which  enveloj)cd 
it.  The  cordage  and  the  balloon  be- 
coming <lr}',  and  thus  relieved  of  a 
certain  weight  of  liquid,  was  affected 
as  though  a  quantity  of  ballast  had 
l)een  thro%vn  out,  and  it  darted  up- 
wards with  Increased  velocity. 

It  was  within  one  minute  of  eleven 
when  the  observers,  finding  the  baro- 
meter cease  the  upward  motion,  and 
fintling  that  the  machine  oscillated 
round  a  position  of  equilibrium  by  no- 
ticing the  bearing  of  the  sun,  they 
found  the  epoch  favourable  for  another 
series  of  observations.  The  barometer 
there  indicated  that  the  balloon  had 
attained  the  enormous  height  of  19,700 
feet.  The  moisture  which  had  invest- 
ed the  thermometer  had  frozen  upon 
it,  and  obstnicted,  for  the  moment, 
observations  with  it.  It  was  while  M. 
Barral  was  occupied  in  wiping  the  ici- 
cles from  it,  that,  turning  his  eye  up- 
wards, he  beheld  what  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  made  the  stout- 
est heart  (juail  with  fear. 

To  explain  the  catastrophe  which  at 
this  moment,  and  at  nearly  20,000  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  eJirth,  and 
about  a  mile  above  the  highest  strata 
of  the  clouds,  menaced  the  voyagers, 
we  must  recur  to  what  we  have  already 
stated  in  reference  to  the  balloon  and 
the  net- work.  As  it  was  intended  to 
ascend  to  an  unusual  altitude,  it  was 
of  coiurse  known  that  in  consequence 
of  the  highly  rarefied  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  its  very  much  diminish- 
ed pressure,  the  gas  contained  in  the 
balloon  would  have  a  great  tendency 
to  distend,  and  consequently  space 
must  be  allowed  for  the  play  of  this 
effect.  The  balloon,  therefore,  at 
starting,  was  not  nearly  fiUed  with  gas, 
and  yet,  as  we  have  explained  it,  verj' 


nearly  filled  the  net-work  which  en- 
closed it.  Is  it  not  strange  that  some 
among  the  scientific  men  present  did 
not  foresee,  that  when  it  would  ascend 
into  a  highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  it 
would  necessarily  distend  itself  to  such 
a  magnitude,  that  the  netting  would 
be  utterly  insufiicient  to  contain  it? 
Such  effect,  so  strangely  unforeseen, 
now  disclosed  itself  practically  realised 
to  the  astonished  and  terrified  eyes  of 
M.  Barral. 

The  balloon,  in  fact,  had  so  swelled 
as  not  only  completely  to  fill  the  net- 
ting which  covered  it,  but  to  force  its 
way,  in  a  frightful  manner,  through  the 
hoop  under  it,  from  which  the  car  and 
the  voyagers  were  suspended. 

In  short,  the  inflated  silk  protrud- 
ing downwards  through  the  hoop,  now 
nearly  touched  the  heads  of  the  voy- 
agers. In  this  emergency  the  remedy 
was  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  valve  must  be  opened,  and  the 
balloon  breathed,  so  as  to  relieve  it 
from  the  over-inflation.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  valve  in  this  machine 
is  placed  in  a  sort  of  sleeve,  of  a  length 
more  or  less  considerable,  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon, 
through  which  sleeve  the  string  of  the 
valve  passes.  M.  Barral,  on  looking 
for  this  sleeve,  found  that  it  had  dis- 
appeared. Further  search  showed  that 
the  balloon  being  awkwardly  and  im- 
properly placed  m  the  enclosing  net- 
wortc,  tne  valve-sleeve,  instead  of  hang- 
ing clear  of  the  hoop,  had  been  gathered 
up  in  the  net- work  above  the  hoop ;  so 
that,  to  reach  it,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  forced  a  passage  be- 
tween the  inflated  silk  and  the  hoop. 

Now  here  it  must  be  observed,  that 
such  an  incident  could  never  have  hap- 
pened to  the  most  commonly-practisod 
balloon  exhibitor,  whose  first  measure, 
before  leaving  the  ground,  would  be  to 
secure  access  to,  and  the  play  of  the 
valve.  This,  however,  was,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  fatally  overlooked.  It  was, 
in  fine,  now  qmte  apparent  that  either 
of  two  effects  must  speedily  ensue — viz., 
either  the  car  and  the  voyagers  woidd 
be  buried  in  the  inflated  sdk  whicfi  was 
descending  upon  them,  and  thus  they 
would  be  suffocated ;  or  that  the  force 
of  distention  must  burst  the  balloon. 
If  a  rupture  were  to  take  place  in  that 
part  immediately  over  the  car,  then  the 
voyagers  would  be  suflbcated  by  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrog(»n ;  if  it  should 
take  place  at  a  superior  pan,  then  the 
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l)alloon9  rapidly  Uischargod  of  its  gas, 
would  be  precipitated  to  the  earth,  and 
the  destruction  of  its  occupants  ren- 
dered inevitable. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  voy- 
a^rs  did  not  lose  their  presence  of 
mind,  but  calmly  considered  their  situ- 
ation,  and  promptly  decided  upon  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  M.  Biural 
climbed  up  the  side  of  the  car,  and  the 
net-work  suspending  it,  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  hoop,  so  as  to  catch 
hold  of  the  valve-sleeve.  In  this  ope- 
ration, however,  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise a  force  which  produced  a  rent  in 
a  part  of  the  silk  below  the  hoop,  and 
immediately  over  the  car.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  hydrogen  gas  issued  with  ter- 
rible force  from  the  balloon,  and  the 
voyagers  foimd  themselves  involved  iir 
an  atmosphere  of  it. 

Respiration  became  impossible,  and 
they  were  nearly  suffocated.  A  glance 
at  the  barometer,  however,  showed  them 
that  they  were  falling  to  the  ground 
with  the  most  fearful  rapidity. 

During  a  few  moments  they  expe- 
rienced all  the  anguish  attending  as- 
phyxia. From  this  situation,  however, 
they  were  relieved  more  speedily  than 
they  could  then  have  imagined  possible; 
but  the  cause  which  relieved  them  soon 
became  evident,  and  inspired  them  with 
fresh  terrors. 

M.  Barral,  from  the  indications  of  the 
barometer,  knew  that  they  were  being 
precipitated  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  a  velocity  so  prodigious,  that  the 
passage  of  the  balloon  through  theatmos- 
phere  dispelled  the  mass  of  hydrogen 
with  whicn  they  had  been  surrounded. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that 
the  small  rent  which  had  been  produced 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon,  by  the 
abortive  attempt  to  obtain  access  to  the 
valve,  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
a  fall  so  rapid. 

M.  Barnd  accordingly  proceeded  to 
examine  the  external  surface  of  the 
balloon,  as  far  as  it  was  visible  from 
the  car,  and,  to  hb  astonishment  and 
terror,  he  discovered  that  a  rupture 
had  'taken  place,  and  that  a  rent  was 
made  about  five  feet  in  length  along 
the  equator  of  the  machine,  through 
which,  of  course,  the  gas  was  now  es- 
caping in  immense  quantities.  Here 
was  tlie  cause  of  the  frightful  precipi- 
tation of  the  descent,  and  a  source  of 
imminent  danger  in  the  falL 

M.  Barral  promptly  decide  on  the 
course  to  be  taken. 


It  was  resolved  to  chock  the  descent 
by  the  discharge  of  the  ballast,  and 
every  oth6r  article  of  weight.  But  this 
process,  to  be  effectual,  required  to  be 
conducted  with  considerable  coolness 
and  skill.  They  were  some  thousand 
feet  above  the  clouds.  If  the  ballast 
were  dismissed  too  soon,  the  balloon 
must  again  acquire  a  perilous  velocity 
before  it  would  reach  the  earth.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  descent  were  not 
moderated  in  time,  its  fall  might  be- 
come so  precipitate  as  to  be  ungo- 
vernable. Nine  or  ten  sand-bags  being, 
therefore,  reserved  for  the  last  and  criti- 
cal moment,  all  the  rest  of  the  ballast 
was  discliarged.  The  fall  being  still 
frightfully  rapid,  the  voyagers  cast  out, 
as  they  descended  through  the  cloud  al- 
ready mentioned,  every  article  of  weight 
which  they  had,  among  which  were 
the  blankets  and  woollen  clothing 
which  they  had  brought  to  cover  them 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, their  shoes,  several  bottles  of 
wine,  all,  in  fine,  save  and  except  the 
philosophical  instruments.  These  they 
ivgarded  as  the  soldier  does  his  llair, 
not  to  be  surrendered  save  with  life. 
M.  Bixio,  when  about  to  throw  over 
a  trifling  apparatus,  called  an  aspirator, 
composed  of  copper,  and  filled  with 
water,  was  forbidden  by  M.  Barral, 
and  obeyed  the  injunction. 

They  soon  emerged  from  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  cloud,  through  which 
they  had  fallen  in  less  than  two  mi- 
nutes, having  taken  fifteen  minutes  to 
ascend  through  it.  'i'he  earth  was 
now  in  sight,  and  they  were  dropping 
upon  it  like  a  stone.  Every  weighty 
article  had  been  dismissed,  except  the 
nine  sand-bags  which  had  been  design- 
edly reserved  to  break  the  shock  on 
arriving  at  the  surface.  They  observed 
that  they  were  dii-ectly  over  some  vine- 
grounds  near  Lagny,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Manie,  and 
could  distinctly  sec  a  number  of  la- 
bourers engaged  in  their  ordinary  toil, 
who  regarded  with  unmeasured  asto- 
nishment the  enormous  object  about 
to  drop  upon  them.  It  was  only  when 
they  arrived  at  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  surface  that  the  nine  ba^s  of  sand 
were  dropped  by  M.  Barral,  and  by 
this  manojuvre  the  lives  of  the  voy- 
agers were  pmbably  saved.  The  bal- 
loon reached  the  ground,  and  the  car 
struck  among  the  >'ines.  Happily  the 
wind  was  eontle  ;  but  gentle  as  it  was 
it  was  sufficient,  acting  upon  the  enor- 
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nious  surfkce  of  the  balloon,  to  drag  the 
CHT  along  the  ground,  as  if  it  were 
drawn  by  fiery  and  ungovernable  horses. 
Now  arrived  a  moment  of  difficulty 
and  dancer,  which  also  had  been  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  by  M.  Barral. 
If  eiUicr  of  the  voyagers  had  singly 
leaped  from  the  car,  the  balloon,  light- 
en^ of  so  much  weight,  would  dart  up 
again  into  the  air.  Neither  voyager 
would  consent,  then,  to  purchase  bis 
own  safety  at  the  risk  of  the  other.  M. 
Barnd,  therefore,  threw  his  body  half 
down  from  the  car,  laying  hold  of  the 
vine-stakes,  as  he  was  dragged  along, 
and  directing  M.  Bixio  to  hold  fast  to 
his  feet.  In  this  wajr  the  two  voyagers, 
by  their  united  bodies,  formed  a  sort  of 
anchor,  the  arms  of  M.  Barral  playing 
the  part  of  the  fluke,  and  the  body  of 
M.  Bixio  that  of  the  cable. 

In  this  way  M.  Barral  was  dragged 
over  a  portion  of  the  vineyard  rapidly, 
without  any  other  injur}'  than  a  scratch 
or  contusion  of  the  face,  produced  by 
one  of  the  vine- stakes. 

The  labourers  just  referred  to  mean- 
while collected,  and  pursued  the  bal- 
loon, and  finally  succeeded  in  securing 
it,  and  in  liberating  the  voyagers,  whom 
they  afterwards  ticked  for  the  bottles 
of  excellent  wine  which,  as  they  sup- 
posed, had  fallen  from  the  heavens, 
and  which,  wonderful  to  relate,  had 
not  been  broken  from  the  fall,  although, 
as  has  been  stated,  they  had  been  dis- 
charged above  the  clouds.  The  asto- 
nishment  and  perplexity  of  the  rustics 
ran  be  imagined  on  seeing  these  bot- 
tles drop  in  the  vineyard. 

This  feet  also  shows  how  perpendi- 
cularly the  balloon  must  have  dropped, 
since  the  bottles,  dismissed  from  such 
a  height,  fell  in  the  same  field  where, 
in  a  minute  aflerwanbi,  the  balloon  also 
dropped. 

The  entire  descent  from  the  altitude 
of  twenty  thousand  feet  was  effected 
in  seven  minutes,  being  at  the  average 
rate  of  fifty  feet  per  second. 

In  fine,  we  have  to  report  that  these 
adventurous  partisans  of  science,  no- 
thing discouraged  by  the  catastrophe 
which  has  occurred,  have  resolved  to 
renew  the  experiment  under,  as  may 
be  hoped,  less  inauspicious  circum. 
stances ;  and  we  trust  that  on  the  next 
occasion  they  will  not  disdain  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  co-operation  and  pre- 
sence  of  some  one  of  those  persons,  who 
having  hitherto  practised  serial  navL 
gation  for  the  mere  purposes  of  amuse. 


meut,  will,  doubtless,  b.*  too  happy  to 
invest  one  at  least  of  their  labours  with 
a  more  useful  and  more  noble  charac- 
ter. 


Our  limits  warn  us  that  this  article, 
which  has  already  exceeded  customary 
bounds,  must  come  to  a  close.  We 
must,  therefore,  leave  to  others  to  pur- 
sue the  consequences  of  the  inventions 
which  we  have  in  these  pages  hastily 
indicated.  What  social,  commercial, 
and  political  changes  may  not  be  looked 
for,  when  all  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, industrpr,  and  commerce  have 
been  brought  into  intellectual  contact ! 
when  persons  and  things  are  carried 
over  the  surface  of  the  land  at  a  mile 
a  minute,  and  intelligence  at  the  rate 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  miles 
per  second !  I 

The  author  of  some  of  the  most  po- 
pular fictions  of  the  day  has  affirmed, 
that  in  adapting  to  his  purpose  the  re- 
sults of  his  personal  observation  on 
men  and  manners,  he  had  found  him- 
self  compelled  to  mitigate  the  real  in 
order  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of 
tlie  probable.  No  attentive  and  con- 
templative observer  of  the  progress  of 
the  arts  of  life,  at  the  present  time,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  character  in  their  results  as 
that  which  compelled  the  writer  alluded 
to  to  suppress  the  most  wonderful  of 
what  had  fallen  under  his  eye,  in  onler 
to  bring  his  descriptions  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility. 

Many  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  time  when  persons,  correspondence, 
and  merchandise  were  transported  from 
place  to  place  in  this  country  by  stage- 
coaches, vans,  and  wagons. 

In  those  days  the  fast-coach,  with 
its  team  of  spanking  blood-horses,  and 
its  bluff  driver,  with  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  drab  box-coat,  from  which  a 
dozen  capes  w^ere  pendimt,  who  "  han- 
died  the  ribbons**  with  such  consum- 
mate art,  could  pick  a  tiy  from  the  ear 
of  the  off-leader,  and  turn  into  the 
gateway  of  Charing-Cross  with  the 
precision  of  a  geometrician,  were  the 
topics  of  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
the  traveller.  Certain  coaches  obtained 
a  special  celebrity  and  favour  with  the 
public. 

We  cannot  forget  how  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  glistened  when  he  nientioned 
the  Brighton  **  Age,"  the  Glasgow 
"  Mail,"  the  Shrewsbury  «  Wonder," 
or  the  Exeter  **  Defiance,"— the  Age, 
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which  made  its  trip  in  five  hours,  ami 
the  Defiance,  which  acquired  its  fame 
by  completing  the  journey  between 
llondon  and  Exeter  in  less  than  thirty 
hours. 

The  rapid  circulation  of  intelli^nce 
was  also  the  boast  of  those  tunes. 
With  what  pride  was  it  not  announced 
that  the  news  of  each  afternoon  formed 
a  topic  of  conversation  at  tea-tables  the 
same  evening,  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  morning  Journals, 
still  damp  from  the  press,  were  served 
at  breakfast  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles,  as  early  as  the  frequenters  of 
the  London  clubs  received  them. 

Now  let  us  imagine  that  some  pro- 
found thinker,  deeply  versed  in  the 
resources  of  Science  and  Art  at  that 
epoch,  were  to  have  gravely  and  pub- 
licly predicted  that  the  generation  ex- 
isting then  and  there  would  live  to 
dee  all  these  admirable  performances 
become  obsolete,  and  consigned  to 
the  history  of  the  past ;  that  they 
would  live  to  regard  such  vehicles  as 
the  Age  and  Dejiance  the  clumsv  ex- 
pedients of  past  times,  and  their  celerity 
such  as  to  satisfy  those  alone  who 
were  in  a  backward  state  of  civili- 
sation I 

Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  person 
were  to  affirm  that  his  contemporaries 
would  live  to  see  a  coach  like  the  Exe- 
ter Defiance  making  its  trip,  not  in 
thirty,  butin  five  hours,  and  drawn,  not 
by  two  hundred  blood  horses,  but  by 
a  moderate-sized  stove  and  four  bushels 
of  coals  1 

Let  us  further  imagine  the  same 
sagacious  individual  to  declare  that 
his  contemporaries  would  live  to  see 
a  building  erected  in  the  centre  of 
London,  in  the  cellars  of  which  ma- 
chinery  would  be  provided  for  the 
fabrication  of  artificial  lightning,  which 


should  be  supplied  to  order,  at  a  Jixed 
price,  in  any  quantity  required,  and 
of  any  prescribed  force  ;  that  conduc- 
tors  would  be  carried  from  this  building 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  which 
such  Ughtning  should  be  sent  at  will ; 
that  in  the  attics  of  this  same  building 
would  be  provided  certain  small  in- 
struments like  barrel-organs  or  piano- 
fortes, played  on  by  boys;  that  by 
means  of  tnese  instruments,  the  afore- 
said lightning  should,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  said  boys,  deliver  mes- 
sages at  any  part  of  Europe,  from 
Petersburgh  to  Naples;  and  in  fine, 
that  answers  to  such  messages  should 
be  received  instantaneously,  and  by 
Hke  means :  that  in  this  same  building 
ofifices  should  be  provided,  where  any 
lady  or  gentleman  might  enter,  at  any 
hour,  and  for  a  few  shillings  send 
a  message  by  lightning  to  Paris  or 
Vienna,  and  by  waiting  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, receive  an  answer  1 

If  such  predictions  had  been  ha- 
zarded by  anv  individual,  however 
eminent  might  be  his  reputation,  and 
great  his  acquirements,  he  would  be 
inevitably  set  down  as  a  fitter  occu- 
pant of  Bedlam  than  any  other  place 
of  abode.  Yet  most  of  these  things 
have  come  to  pass,  and  the  rest  only 
wait  the  completion  of  the  mechanism 
necessary  to  execute  them.  Such 
things  have  become  so  interwoven  with 
our  daily  habits,  that  familiarity  has 
blunted  the  edge  of  wonder. 

Compared  with  all  such  realities, 
the  illusions  of  Oriental  romance  grow 
pale ;  fact  stands  higher  than  fiction  in 
the  scale  of  the  marvellous  ;  the  feats 
of  Aladdin  are  tame  and  dull;  and  the 
Genius  of  the  Lamp  yields  precedence 
to  the  Spirits  which  preside  over  the 
Battery  and  the  Boiler. 
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SCENES  FROM  AN  ARTISTES  LIFE  IN  PARIS,  FEBRUART>  U48. 
CHAPTER  I. 

**  Farewell  I  a  word  that  inuat  be  and  hath  been, 
A  aound  which  makes  ua  linger— yet— farewell !"— CuiLDK  Uarold. 


Partings  are  rarely  Qtherwise  than 
sad ;  even  the  schoolboy  has  his  little 
grief  when  starting  for  the  holidays. 
It  may  be  for  a  boy-friend,  a  tree>  a 
flower,  a  pet,  the  young  housemaid,  or 
the  old  housekeeper ;  it  is  sad,  indeed,  to 
part  from  what  we  like  or  love ;  the 
last  shake  of  hands,  the  last  look,  the 
last  kiss  tears  the  heart.  But  by  how 
much  sadder  is  it  to  neither  press  the 
band  nor  kiss  the  lips  which  we  have 
often  pressed  and  kissed  with  fervent 
warmth,  when  parting,  at  the  most, 
for  four  and  twenty  hours,  to  say  fare- 
well in  an  affected  tone  of  carelessness, 
feeling  one  is  watched,  suspected,  when 
months  must  intervene  before  we  kiss 
those  lips  again,  if  ever. 

There  are  such  trying  scenes  in  life, 
and  we  remember  one. 

Brandon,  to  his  horror,  was  ushered 
into  a  crowded  drawing-room.  Though 
no  skilled  man  of  the  world,  the  youth 
had  still  sufficient  power  with  his  lips 
to  work  them  into  one  of  those  every- 
day smiles  in  common  use ;  and  though 
he  bad  not  seen,  he  guessed  the  pre- 
sence of  two  soft  blue  eyes,  which, 
guarded  as  they  were,  still  looked  on 
no  one  half  so  kindly  as  on  him,  and 
seemed  to  feel  and  know  the  cause 
why  they  had  been  as  yet  unnoticed  by 
the  new  arriv^al. 

"  You  leave  us  to-day,  Reginald," 
said  the  hostess,  mother  of  Blue-eyes ; 
and  being  also  an  old  friend  of  Bran- 
don's, used  his  Christian  name. 

"  Yet,  I  leave  to-day." 

"  We'll  all  miss  you  very  much." 

"  YouVe  very  kind  to  say  so." 

"  Tom,  especially." 

*•  I  wish  to  Jove,"  said  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to,  '*  I  was  going  with 
you,  but  here  I'm  stuck." 

**  I  wish  it  too,  Tom  ;"  while  Bran- 
don's heart  added,  *'  but  alone,  Tom, 
and  in  my  place." 

*'  You  have  not  looked,  or  bowed  to 
Mary  (Blue-eyet)  yet,"  remarked  the 
hostess.    *'  She  has  been  trying  all  she 


can  to  get  a  bow  from  you ;  I  suppose 
you  have  thrown  away  your  manners 
to  travel  more  at  ease  and  lightly." 

Blue-eyes  looked  up.  Brandon  met 
them,  and  expressed  a  thousand  par- 
dons for  not  having  bowed  before,  but 
he  really  had  not  seen  her,  her  side 
face  was  turned — as  if  he  didn't  know 
Blue-eye's  profile,  nor  ever  touched 
it  with  his  lips.  Well,  well,  if  lies  can 
be  excused,  they  must  be  love's  red 
lies,  that  publish  their  disgrace  in 
blushes,  and  publicly  atone,  as  Bran- 
don's cheeks  did  on  the  moment,  fot 
the  errors  of  his  lips. 

"  I  assure  you,"  added  Brandon,  **  I 
had  no  intention  of  going  away  without 
taking  leave  of  you,  Mary,  as  well  as 
of  all  my  kind  friends  here. "  Manly  and 
outspoken  in  words,  but  only  a  throw- 
ing of  dust  into  honest  people's  eyes  ;  he 
hiid  devotedly  hoped  and  prayed  to  find, 
and — yes,  why  should  not  it  be  writ- 
ten down? — and  kiss,  Blue-eyes  alone 
within  that  very  drawing-room,  the 
hostess  and  his  other  friends  being  out. 

"  I  am  very  sure,"  said  Blue-ejes, 
"you  would  not  do  any  thing  so  rude." 

This  was  perfectly  true ;  he  was  in- 
capable of  it. 

The  conversation  flagged,  rallied* 
flagged  again  ;  some  visiters  went  off, 
fresh  came  in ;  Blue-eyes  and  Brandon 
so  placed  as  not  even  to  talk  common- 
place, with  which  skilled  hands  can 
sometimes  baffle  a  whole  company,  and 
interchange  their  thoughts. 

An  hour  passed.  In  one  hour  more 
Brandon  had  to  start.  Brandon  felt 
sick  at  heart,  and  then  grew  desperate. 
Blue-eyes  trembled,  looked  to  Bran- 
don, paled,  blushed,  and  while  her  lips 
made  answer  to  common-place  remarks, 
her  heart  throbbed  tumultuously  with 
love  and  with  despair. 

The  clock  upon  the  chimney  struck— 
a  quarter  gone  from  Brandon's  hour} 
three  quarters  still  remained  to  pack 
a  trunk,  catch  a  railway  train,  and  bid 
adieu  to  all  he  cared  for  most  in  life. 
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It  was  lucky  Brandon's  residence  was 
near  bis  friends,  and  both  were  near 
tbe  station^  or  Brandon  might  as  well 
have  given  up  his  journey  for  that  day, 
at  all  events. 

«Do  you  know,  Reginald,*'  said 
Tom,  *'you  had  better  not  be  late? 
its  devilish  near  the  time."  This  was 
a  heartless  vagabond,  whose  delights 
were  luggage,  and  confusion,  and  see- 
ing  people  off. 

**  I  must  show  you,"  said  Blue-eyes 
to  a  lady  visiter,  "  the  worsted  pattern 
I  am  working  for  a  stool." 

"  Do  ;  that's  a  dear.'' 

'*  You  are  a  little  in  advance  of 
railway  time,"  answered  Brandon  to 
his  friend. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  rejoined 
young  Tom. 

Blue-eyes  had  risen  for  the  pattern, 
and  stood  between  the  chair  that  Bran- 
don sat  on  and  the  table  in  the  drawer 
of  which  the  pattern  lay. 

**  I'll  not  be  responsible,  recollect, 
if  you  are  late,  Reginald,"  said  Tom, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  has  discharged  his  duty,  and 
buttons  his  coat. 

It  was  the  very  gentlest  pressure  in 


the  world,  more  touch  than  pressure, 
and  yet  it  passed,  like  an  electric  shock, 
to  Brandon's  heart.  Strange  connex- 
ion that  between  a  heart  and  a  little 
hand  that  touched  another  hand. 

<'  Do  you  know,  Reginald,"  said  the 
hostess,  who  up  to  this  had  been  en- 
gaged, nose  to  nose,  with  a  leading 
lady  scandal-speaker  of  the  day,  **  I 
quite  agree  with  Tom,  it's  getting 
very  near  the  time." 

*'  Well,  I  believe  I  must  at  length 
bid  you  all  good  bye,"  and  Brandon 
rose. 

The  worsted  pattern  fell,  and  Mary 
stooped,  and  Brandon  too,  to  pick  it 
up ;  and  on  his  cheek  he  felt  dear  Blue- 
eye's  warm  breath  beating,  and  clus- 
terinff  light  brown  ringlets  fall,  and 
heard  the  whispered  Saxon  word 
"farewell,"  and  that  was  all;  they 
picked  the  worsted  pattern  up. 

"  Come,  now,  bolt,"  whispered  Tom, 
who  w&s  deep-seeing,  and  humane  at 
heart,  **  don't  mind  the  rest." 

"  Mother,  Reginald  hasn't  time  to 
shake  hands  with  you  all,  so  he  won't 
make  any  jealous,  but  bids  you  all  good 
bye  through  lue ;"  and  Tom  pushed  and 
bustled  off  with  Reginald  Brandon. 


CHAPTSa  II. 


*  The  letter  kiUeth— (be  iplrlt  glrcth  Ufe.** 


That  night  a  girl  knelt  in  prayer  by 
her  bedside.  The  sin  must  truly  have 
been  great,  the  crime  of  darkest  dye, 
which  the  apparent  fervour  and  deep 
sorrow  of  that  prayer  and  girl  would 
not  have  blotted  out  for  ever  in  the 
sight  of  heaven.  The  recording  angel, 
as  he  noted  down  that  broken,  irregular 
appeal,  may  have  dropped  tears  for 
secretgrief  seeking  relief  from  heaven; 
but  they  were  not  tears  that  blotted 
out ;  they  served  to  register  for  ever 
a  girl's  heartfelt  prayer  for  him  she 
loved. 

The  prayer,  perchance,  might  not 
have  been  considered  orthodox,  judged 
by  a  bench  of  modern  bishops ;  there 
were  such  words,  and  vows,  and  wishes 
breathed,  as  one  but  rarely  meets  with 
in  church  rubricrons  and  rituals ;  for 
instance,  there  were  phrases  of  this 
nature  uttered:  "Oh!  may  we  meet 
again" — **  Never  to  separate" — Pre- 
serve him  from  all  ill,  from  debt,  from 
wine,  from  cards" — *-  Aii'I,  oh !  from 


smoking,  too — they  say  it  leads  to  bad, 
besides  'twould  spoil  his  lovely  teeth  ; 
he  always  shows  them  when  he  smiles  ; 
and,  oh!  preserve  him,  too"  (here 
there  were  tears  and  sobs),  **  from 
loving  any  one  but  me."  And  so  the 
prayer  went  on  ;  a  strange  medley,  it 
IS  true,  of  vanities  and  sinful  aspira- 
tions. Condemnable  it  may  be  in  the 
eyes  of  stern  critics ;  but  recollect,  good 
friends,  that  you  must  take  our  heroine 
as  you  find  her;  and  she's  not  an 
angel — never  tried  to  pass  for  such, 
but  just  a  fair,  very  fair,  weak— per- 
haps, too,  some  might  call  it  very 
weak — kind,  loving  sister,  woman. 

And  still,  in  spite  of  all,  that  prayer 
was  gentle,  holy,  true ;  and  such,  per- 
chance, in  spirit, too, as  early  Christians 
may  have  breathed,  when  prayer  as 
yet  was  young,  and  clumsy,  and  homely, 
full  many  a  day  ago,  in  their  own  dear 
land  of  Syria. 

For  true  it  is — and  pity  that  it 
should  be  true — in  latter  days,  there 
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has  crept  among  our  churchei*,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  certnin  cold,  formular, 
sacerdotal  slang,  which,  whether  it  be 
used  for  discourse  or  for  prayer>  is 
grating  to  the  ear ;  and  if  it  ever  reach 
a  heart  at  all,  it  must  be  one  most 
regularly  predisposed,  and  nothing  of 
a  rebel. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
erudition  of  the  age>  and  with  it,  too, 
the  proved  abilities  of  many  valued 
chiefs  of  the  great  Established  Church 
in  England,  it  may  be  fairly  speculated 
ivhether,  if  the  liturgy  of  that  Church 
was  lost,  in  manuscript  and  memory, 
and  had  to  be  re-written,  we  would 
not  have  a  very  different  production 


from  that  which  now  exists.  Superior 
it  might  be  in  the  show  of  learning, 
but  in  purity,  universality,  and,  per- 
chance too,  in  humility,  three  cen- 
turies behind. 

The  prayer  that  girl  breathed  to 
heaven,  we  must  suppose  was  heard, 
unit  though  it  was,  amid  the  many 
prayers — how  many  of  a  different  sort 
— that  rose  from  earth;  for  soon  reli- 
ance came,  and  hope,  with  faith,  too,  in 
that  hope.  While,  following  them,  came 
tears  of  gratitude,  and  gentle  dreams 
of  joyous  meetings  unobserved,  with 
love,  embraces,  kisses  given,  and  these 
were  sealed  with  sleep. 


CHAPTEA  111. 


*  A.  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  »hock  to  on«,  a  thunderbolt  to  all/* — BvROX. 


We  meet  our  hero  on  a  different 
scene  from  that  on  which  we  left  him. 
He  is  borne  along  with  the  armed 
populace,  who  mount  the  staircase  of 
the  grandest  palace  in  Europe ;  the 
old  master  has  flown  through  one 
portal,  as  the  new  masters  have  en- 
tered by  the  other.  Their  fathers  did 
the  same  before  them  ;  it  is  an  old 
chapter  of  French  history  reprinted — 
the  rehearsal  of  a  favourite  play. 

Reginald  Brandon's  head  was  addled ; 
the  clamour  and  fierce  loolcs,  with  the 
wild  laughter,  and  wilder  greetings  of 
the  victors — their  swords  and  sabres 
waving  in  the  press  like  tails  of  game 
hounds.  The  joy  was  great,  indeed; 
the  fox  had  been  unearthed  at  last. 

His  head,  indeed,  was  addled — the 
scene  was  like  a  vivid  dream — the  day 
of  Marie  Antoinette  again  ;  but  still 
he  bore  along  through  antechambers, 
gailerieH,  grand  apartments.  Emo- 
tions force  most  men,  at  least  the 
young,  to  join  or  to  oppose.  Reginald 
was  not  the  straw  to  struggle  with 
that  stream,  and  so  he  yelped  in  with 
the  savage  pack,  hnrrah'd,  yelled,  and 
played  his  part  right  manfully  in  that 
wondrous  carnival. 

And  they  were  hot  upon  that  old 
king,  too  ;  the  very  logs  were  blazing 
still,  and  not  half  burnt  on  the  hearth, 
where,  hearing  counsel  from  a  motley 
cabinet  of  boys  and  women,  and  stray 
men,  he  lingered,  for  the  last  time,  as 
a  king. 

Then  in  they  broke,  through  cham* 


her,  bath,  and  boudoir,  where  even 
princes  should  have  tapped  most  lov- 
ingly  to  be  admitted  ;  there  the  Bour- 
bon women,  freed  from  those  eyes 
that  do  so  love  to  pry  into,  and  stare 
upon  the  great,  might  bathe,  as  Venus 
does,  without  restraint,  and  robe,  un- 
robe, disport  themselves  as  willed 
their  humours  and  light  whims. 

Love  gifts,  pretty  trifles,  locks  of 
braided  hair,  garters  blue  or  red,  san- 
dals, robes  for  night  and  day ;  there 
they  were  strewed,  torn,  borne  off  in 
triumph.  It  was  feeling,  as  it  were, 
the  glory  of  the  thing,  to  roll  about  a 
royal  bed,  attired  in  a  royal  robe  : 
it  was  a  real  democratic  revel. 

But  life  is  everywhere  made  up  of 
contrast ;  it  is  strange,  it  is  true,  Re- 
ginald had  wandered  at  hap-hazard 
through  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries, 
avoiding  when  he  could  the  densely 
crowded  chambers.  At  length  he 
reached  a  little  spiral  staircase,  thickly 
carpeted ;  he  followed,  and  it  led  him 
to  a  room,  whose  door  was  closed, 
and  on  the  panelling  there  was  written 
in  fresh  ink,  not  yet  well  dried,  the 
sentence  :  "  Salon  de  lecture  ** — "  On 
ne  doit  pas  y  entrer"— **  Vive  la  Re- 
piiblique,  le  24  Fevrier."  Our  hero 
disobeyed  the  order,  and  went  in ;  he 
found  himself  in  presence  of  an  old 
man,  seated  tranquilly  in  an  easy  chair, 
reading  a  book,  from  which  he  raised 
his  eyes  as  Brandon  entered.  There 
was  such  a  quiet  in  the  room,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  scene  below,  and  such 
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composure  in  the  old  man's  face,  that 
Kegmald  felt  as  though  he  were  a 
tr espasser*  and  mechanically  exclaimed  : 

*'  Pardon,  sir,  1  fear  I  have  in- 
truded !" 

''  Not  in  the  least,  sir  ;  yon  are  an 
Englishman,  and  obeyed  your  national 
instinct." 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  sir,  I  presume 
I  have  as  good  a  right " 

**  To  be  here  as  T  have ;  quite  as 
good;  that  little  affiche  I  put  up  on 
the  door,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  quiet  rest, 
would  have  kept  a  French  mob  out,  but 
not  an  Englishman  ;  the  nationalities 
are  quite  distinct." 

Reginald  was  still  standing. 

**  Be  seated,  sir,  I  pray  you,"  said 
the  old  man,  <'and  tell  me  how  are 
they  getting  on  down  stairs." 

"  Why,  much  the  same  way  as  when 
you  left  them,  I  presume." 

"  I  left  them  half-an-hour  ago ; 
I  knew  Td  find  some  quiet  nook  to 
rest  in.*' 

"  One  would  need  repose  after  such 
a  scene,"  said  Brandon,  feeling  his  ad- 
dled head. 

*•  Oh,  it's  very  good  in  its  way,  but 
not  complete." 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  there  are  only  two  elements 
en  sct^ne — the  people  and  the  palace  ; 
the  absence  of  the  king  leaves  a  vacuum ; 
if  there  were  even  a  prince  or  two,  or 
else  a  Bourbon  woman  with  a  child ;" 
and  the  old  man  sighed. 

"God  be  thanked  there's  not." 

**  Ah,  sir,  it's  plain  you  are  nothing 
of  an  artist — no  taste  for  the  sublime." 

"  I  abhor  blood." 

**  What  a  cold  nature." 

"  And  murder." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  more 
distinct  nationality,"  said  the  old  man, 
thoughtfully. 

"  I  grieve  to  see  an  old  man  hold 
such  sanguinary  views." 

"  The  elements  of  our  minds  are 
very  different ;  I  see  you  cannot  even 
understand  me." 

"  I  hope  there  is  some  mistake." 

"  I  wonder  could  a  man  get  a  glass 
of  water ;  I  feel  very  thirsty,"  said  the 
old  man,  rising. 


"  Better  have  some  wine,  or  a  glass 
of  Cognac ;  the  brandy  is  exquisite ;  I 
had  a  petit  verre  of  it,  but  I  don't 
care  to  join  you  in  another." 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  and  the  old  man 
eyed  Brandon  with  an  air  of  great  at- 
tention, "  I  never  saw  a  more  mark- 
ed nationality  than  your's.  Brandy— 1 
brandy — wine  and  brandy,  very  mark- 
ed." 

"  Well,  sir,  will  you  try  another 
stroll  below." 

**  I  have  no  objection." 

"  But  I  fear  there's  not  a  picture  in 
the  whole  of  it." 

"  Parbleu  I  I  was  taking  off  this 
book,  and  though  it  is  very  interesting, 
it's  not  my  property,"  and  the  old  man 
threw  it  on  the  table. 

"  Why  down  stairs,  they're  taking 
away  every  thing — who's  to  prevent 
you?" 

"  There  it  is  again,  your  nationality. 
L'amour  du  gain — very  curious.  No, 
no,  my  friend,  I  will  not  take  it ;  you 
can't,  of  course,  understand  why,  our 
instincts  being  so  different,  but  I  won't 
take  it.     Come,  shall  we  go  down  ?" 

There  was  in  the  Tuileries  that  day 
the  portrait  of  a  Bourbon  prince, 
whose  blue,  melancholy,  life-like  eyes 
seemed  to  look  down  in  sadness  on  a 
scene  which  France  might  never  have 
recorded  had  he  lived  ;  it  was  that  of 
Ferdinan'l  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  eldest  and  the  best-beloved  or 
Loui»  Philippe's  sons.* 

Women  loved  that  face  ;  and  Eng- 
lishwomen above  all.  There  was  a 
poetic  heroibm,  tempered  with  a  gentle- 
ness, that  came  from  what  was  good 
or  generous,  not  from  weakness,  ever 
pourtrayed  through  it. 

In  the  camp,  or  council,  men  would 
feel  a  wish  to  follow  him  ;  in  the  court 
and  salons,  women  gave  him  more  than 
their  good  wishes.  He  had  taken  up 
a  marked  line  of  political  conduct,  and 
}'et  his  enemies  were  few  ;  and  at  his 
early  death,  the  young  and  old,  the 
wrinkled  and  the  fair,  mourned  for 
that  brillant  man  with  like  sincerity. 

Thev  had  cut  down  around  him,  on 
that  day,  marshals,  princes,  duke^ 
every  portrait,  every  bust,  that  could 


*  This  is  not  a  stretch  of  fancy.  Up  to  a  late  hour  on  the  24th  of  February,  this  portrait 
was  undamaged,  nor  was  the  writer  the  only  witness  to  the  scene  described.  A  gallant,  edu- 
cated Irish  coronet,  one  who  can  spell  blood  as  well  as  spill  it,  was  standing  at  the  writer's 
side,  along  with  other  friends. 
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recal  attachment  to  the  Bourbon  race  ; 
eyen  the  heroes  of  the  empire  were 
not  spared.  The  military  fault  that 
caused  a  national  disaster,  was  visited 
upon  the  portrait  with  a  zest  dimin- 
ished only  by  the  thought  that  it  was 
not  alive. 

And  still  no  hand  was  raised,  as  yet, 
'to  damage  or  insult  the  portrait  of  that 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

It  must  be  that  the  good  men  do,  or 
even  show  the  wish  to  do,  lives  after 
them. 

Brandon  and  his  new  acquintance 
were  gazing  on  this  portrait.  A  little 
distance  of^  a  woman  did  the  same ; 
she  was  young,  and  of  the  Saxon  type* 
Was  it  a  deep  or  shallow  mystery  that 
bound  her  to  that  spot? — a  whim, 
arisen  on  the  moment,  for  a  face  she 
could  have  loved,  or  such  as  some 
creative  dream  had  once  presented ; 
or  was  it  not  some  deeper  sentiment 
which  gave  those  eyes  that  look  of 
earnest  sadness,  those  lips  that  quiver- 
ing motion,  and  all  that  graceful  figure 
such  a  g^ief-like  attitude.  What 
epitaph  so  enviable,  and  so  true,  as 
that  which  sorrow  traces  on  a  woman*8 
heart. 

A  drunken  vagabond  in  a  blouse  came 
up  ;  he  was  like  a  destroying  devil  for 
the  fine  arts ;  whatever  showed  superior 
taste  seemed  treason  to  his  soul.  His 
speciality  was  to  destroy  the  beautiful ; 
and  if  in  the  progress  he  hacked  at 
chairs  and  tables,  or  slashed  his  gleam- 
inff  sabre  through  a  lustre  or  a  polished 
mirror,  it  was  only  just  to  keep  his 
band  in  till  some  worthier  object 
caught  his  eve. 

He  reeled  up  to  the  portrait  of  the 
royal  duke,  and  pobed  hb  sabre  for 
a  well-directed  cut ;  the  woman  seized 
bis  arm— . 

«<  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?"  he 
exclaimed. 

<«  You  must  not  touch  him." 

*'  Must  not  I  Who  says  must  not  ? — 
that's  a  good  one.*' 

How  it  might  have  ended  if  an- 
other actor  had  not  interposed,  of 
course  is  doubtful.  A  ragged  Blouse 
addressed  his  fellow-Blouse — 

**  Citizen,  that  is  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, Tou  must  not  touch  him ;  he 
was  a  brave  heart,  and,  besides,  he  is 
dead ;  we  must  respect  him.*' 

*'  I  did  not  know  who  it  was — it  was 
only  at  the  painting  I  cut." 

"  There  are  plenty  of  others  that 
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deserve  to    be  cut  down ;  but  don't 
touch  this  one." 

"  I  tell  you  I  did  not  know  it  was 
the  duke — I  respect  him." 

He  lowered  his  destroying  sabre, 
and,  looking  like  a  guilty  man,  slunk 
off;  but  soon  an  object  of  the  fine 
arts  chased  the  cloud  away — the  sabre 
rallied ;  and  having  sliced  the  head 
from  off  the  statue  of  a  Venus,  the 
Blouse  recovered  once  again  his  self- 
esteem. 

**  How  can  I  thank  you  ?" 

"  Citoyenne,"  replied  the  ragged 
Blouse,  "  I  accept  your  thanks,  al- 
though I  do  not  want  them ;  I  am  of 
the  true  Republic,  and  it  respects  the 
brave,  no  matter  under  what  banner 
they  may  fight." 

The  woman  courtseyed,  the  Blouse 
raised  his  cap  ;  and,  with  a  last  look 
at  the  portrait,  she  vanished  through 
the  crowd. 

**  That  would  make  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture," said  the  old  man. 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Reginald,  moved 
by  the  deepest  emotion. 

**  Yaes,**  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
mocking  tone ;  "  yon  other  English 
always  answer  by  a  *  yes' ;  your  *  yes ' 
alone  distinguishes  you  from  the  brute 
creation  ;  the  sublimest  emotions  of 
life  expressed  by  a  mono8ylIable-.-mou 
Dieu  !  what  an  organisation !" 

"  We  would  be  the  better,  I  think, 
of  a  little  fresh  air,"  said  Reginald. 

'*  Of  all  the  airs  in  life,  give  me  the 
fresh  air.  Ha,  Jja,  very  good ;  how 
your  English  nature,  Mr. — Mr. — 
what  is  your  name?" 

"  Brandon."     . 

«  Brandy!  Brandy !— what  a  Saxon 
name.  Well,  I  say,  Mr.  Brandy,  vour 
English  nature  could  never  have 
uttered  that  bon-mot." 

"  Never,  sir,  on  my  life." 

"Come,  this  is  the  way ;  let  oshasten 
out ;  this  noise  will  destroy  the  unity 
of  that  scene  in  my  head.  What  a 
soul  that  woman  has  for  the  sublime  l~- 
she  would  have  given  her  blood  for 
that  painting." 

<*  Do  you  think  there  was  no  deeper 
sentiment  to  actuate  ?" 

*'  Have  you  then  yet  to  learn,  my 
young  friend,  that  there  is  no  moving 
power  in  life  so  great  as  love  of  the 
sublime  ?  The  sublime  is  one  and  in- 
divisible — there  are  not  two  sublimes ; 
and  once  you  love,  you  love  for  ever 
and  the  same.     Now  all  other  love, 
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e?6n  in  the  strongest  form — for  in- 
8tance>  what  you  English  call  domestic 
love,  fire-side  love,  fourpost-bed  love, 
wife  love — all  such  love  we  see  fluc- 
tuate, vary,  change.  Your  wife  dies, 
you  take  a  second,  or  a  third,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  or  you  die,  and 
your  wife  replaces  you.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  sublime  in  all  that.  No, 
rely  on  it,  mv  friend,  love  of  the  sub- 
lime could  alone  have  sustained  that 
woman  ;  any  other  supposition  would 
argue  her  a  fool.  For  how  else  could 
that  portrait  interest  her  ;  had  it  ani- 
mal life? — could  it  speak  to  her  ?  To 
be  sure,  she  might  kiss  it ;  but  could 
it  kiss  her  ?  Answer  me  that,  voila 
toute  la  question.*' 

**  Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  married  man?** 
asked  Reginald. 

**  I  am  not,  sir — I  never  will  be  ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  There  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  an  artist,  who  had  a 
passion  for  blue  eyes " 

R^inald  blushed  almost  audibly, 
but  at  least  most  visiblv.  The  old 
man  noticed  \i,  and  smiled. 

**  What  are  you  smiling  at,  sir  ?" 
said  Brandon,  rather  pettishly. 

*'  I  was  only  thinking  could  that 
colour  have  a  charm  for  you,  also.** 

**  I  did  not  say  it  had  ;  you  have 
no  reason,  sir,  to " 

<<  Don't  get  angry,  I  had  no  reason, 
but  you,  perhaps,  are  going  to  give 
roe  some.  However,  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue ;  my  story  may,  perhaps,  apply. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  this  friend  of 
mine  had  a  passion  Tor  blue  eyes — he 
thought  they  had  a  touch  of  heaven  in 
them.  One  day  he  knelt  to  them — 
they  looked  kindly  on  him.  The  up- 
shot is,  he  got  married.  I  watched 
his  position  with  the  deepest  interest, 
resolving  to  be  guided  by  his  fate.  He 
struggled  bard,  night  and  day,  to  com- 


bine the  two  loves— the  domestic  and 
the  sublime.  Poor  fellow,  he  failed  ; 
five  weeks*  house-keeping  convinced 
him  of  his  error.  I  took  warning, 
and  avoided  a  like  fate.  My  love  can 
live  upon  eau  sucree ;  but  faith  his 
love  requires  champagne  frapp^  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  Now,  my 
young  friend,  'be  warned  in  time.  If 
YOU  do  marry,  let  it  not  be  for  the 
ideal  or  sublime,  or  you  will  be  sadly 
disappointed.  "That  marriage  mania 
has  spoiled  the  most  promising  art'ists 
of  the  age." 

**  I  am  so  poor  an  artist,  that  I  can 
hardly  count  in  the  category  of  those 
to  whom  your  law  applies.*' 

**  Well,  my  young  friend,  we  must 
separate ;  I  am  going  homewards,  to 
sketch  down  the  incidents  of  this  day. 
Here  is  my  card,  should  you  wish  to 
con  tinueour  acquaintance." 

The  old  man  bowed,  and  they  sepa- 
rated. 

As  he  turned  homeward  up  the 
centre  alley  of  the  Tuilleries,  that 
opens  upon  the  splendid  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  various  and  rapidly-succeed- 
ing were  the  thoughts  of  Reginald 
Brandon ;  his  head  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment ;  it  was  like  a  panorama — he 
did  not  reflect,  he  did  not  try;  his  head 
was  given  up  to  scenic  purposes. 

'*  You  have  something  the  matter 
with  your  head.  Monsieur  Reginald,** 
said  his  porter,  as  he  reached  home. 

"  Nothing  to  signify,  Josephe." 

Poor  fellow !  there  was  a  palace  full 
of  armed  men,  hacking  up,  and  down, 
and  round  about  it  at  that  very  mo- 
ment ;  while  calmly  looking  on  the 
scene  were  two  blue  eyes:  they,  too, 
were  sad,  but  softer  in  expression  than 
the  portrait's— and  the  figure  was  a 
girl's. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MORmVO  AFTKR  A  RBTOLVTIOIV. 


**  Pauune,  where  the  devil  are  my 
boots  ?    Josephe's  very  late  with  them 
to-day.     I  want  to  go  out?" 
**  I'll  go  see.  Monsieur  Reginald." 
**  Josephe  1  Josephe  I  Monsieur  Re- 
ginald awaits  his  boots." 

"  Silence,  my  girl  5  don't  cry  so  : 
you*ll  disturb  my  husband.  While 
you  speak,  he  organises  a  plan  of  go- 
vernment. I  know  nothing  of  the 
boots.** 


**  But,  madam,  Monsieur  Reginald 
must  have  his  boots." 

*^  Well,  it  is  only  natural  he  should 
wish  to  have  his  boots ;  perhaps  my 
son  knows  something  of  them.  Au- 
guste,  dear  Auguste,  know  you  any- 
thing of  Monsieur  Reginald*s  boots  ?** 

**  I  know  nought  of  the  English- 
man's boots,  mamma." 

**  Look,  dear,  if  they  are  not  behind 
that  door.*' 
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Josephe  Flottard  took  the  chair  by 
common  consent;  a  scar  across  his 
forehead,  as  a  soldier  of  the  empire,  his 
being  the  longest  resident  concierge  of 
the  street,  and  his  having  a  surplus 
story  to  his  house,  were  claims  placing 
rivalry  out  of  the  question. 

'<  Now,  gentlemen,*'  said  the  presi- 
dent, "  when  I  ring  this  bell,  you  are 
to  be  silent ;  when  I  place  it  on  the 
desk,  you  are  to  talk  ;  and  when  I  put  it 
in  my  pocket,  you  are  to  af^oum. 
Now,  gentlemen,  give  attention." 

The  President  rang  the  bell—the 
silence  was  profound ;  the  President 
placed  it  on  the  table — the  clatter  dea. 
fened;  the  President  rang  the  bell 
again — the  clatter  ceased. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  omitted  to  state 
that  but  one  at  a  time  speaks,  the  rest 
listen.  It  is  so  in  England,  where  — *' 

«  A  has  les  Anglais  I" 

<'  Gentlemen,  we  have  not  begun 
business  yet.  You  have  therefore  no 
right  to  cry,  ^  A  has  les  Anglais  V 
The  bell  is  still  in  my  hand;  you 
must  wait  till  I  place  it  on  the  desk." 

The  bell  touched  the  desk :  the  as- 
sembly cried— 

«« A  basics  Anglais!'* 

'*  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  busineas- 
like  ;  I  see  we  shall  get  on." 

**  Who  speaks  first  ?*'  demanded  a 
voice. 

**  Moi  r'  responded  the  members. 

« Gentlemen,"  said  the  President, 
'<  it  is  better  to  proceed  numerically. 
Let  number  one  begin.  Achille  Vau- 
dart,  the  word  is  yours ;  you  are 
number  one.  Take  a  minute  to  re- 
flect; state  your  number  and  your 
age  ;  and  speak  until  I  ring  the  bell." 

*'  Monsieur  le  President,  I  am  nu* 
mero  un,  I  was  treize-his*  I  am  not 
forty  years  of  age.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say.  Since  ten  years  I  have 
not  spoken  above  my  breath,  unless  to 
cry  *  A  has  les  Anglais  1'  Guizot  put 
a  muzzle  on  the  porters.  We  took  it 
off  yesterday." 

"  It  is  true  I  it  is  true  I  Bravo^ 
numero  un  I" 

**  I  have  a  charming  family;  my 
wife,  and  the  little  Hercule  and  Au- 
guste,  are  the  sweetest       m  " 

The  bell  rang. 

**  Numero  un,  the  family  is  abolished. 
You  must  take  some  social  proposition, 
or  want.     Begin  again." 

**  I  want  higher  wages,  and  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  for  the  little  Hercule." 


"  In  effect,  they  are,  mamma." 
*'  Are  they  cleaned,  Auguste  ?" 
*'  No,  mamma." 

"  Will  you  polish  them,  dearest?" 
**  I  cannot,  upon  my  honour^  mam- 
ma." 

"  You  know  it  is  for  your  papa." 
<^  Well,  for  papa*s  sake  I  undertake 
them." 

Reginald*s  boots  shone  with  unusual 
splendour,  as  he  descended  the  stair- 
case, and  with  reason-^ the  Gallic 
chaunt  of 

Janub  en  Franee  PAnglato  ne  ngnera,** 

had  harmonised  so  thoroughly  the 
movement  of  the  brush  in  Auguste 
Fiottard's  hand.  Josephe  sallied  from 
his  little  studio  and  accosted  Regi- 
nald— 

"  Monsieur  Reginald,  excuse  the 
liberty.  I  must  apologise  for  the  de- 
lay in  your  boots:  it  was  unavoid- 
able." 

**  Oh,  it  matters  not ;  besides,  you 
are  in  general  so  punctual." 

*•  Why,  you  see.  Monsieur  Reginald, 
I  am,  alas  1  past  the  age  of  military 
service :  I  must  now  turn  homme  de 
lettres  and  politique ;  and  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Frenchman  to  labour 
for  his  country,  I  have  been  organis- 
ing a  little  plan  for  the  movement  of 
the  new  society.  I  am  just  sending 
the  little  Auguste  with  it  to  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  for  I  fear  I  have  not  time 
myself.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  you 
had  to  await  your  boots." 

««  You  completely  absolve  yourself." 

"  You  are  going  out,  1  suppose, 
Monsieur  Reginald,  to  see  the  state  of 
the  city  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  am  going  out  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

*•  Ah,  you  are  lookers  on ;  we 
Frenchmen  must  act.  I  am  j  ust  going 
to  attend  an  assembly  of  porters  in 
our  street,  for  the  amelioration  of  our 
condition  ?" 

<*  Where  do  you  assemble?" 

«*  Next  door,  au  premier :  the  fa- 
mily, an  English  one,  ran  off  this 
morning.  So  the  apartment  is  va- 
cant." 

*<Do  you  permit  the  presence  of 
strangers  ?" 

«*  There  are  no  rules  of  any  sort  as 
yet,  and  if  you  accompany  me,  Mon- 
sieur Reginald,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  present  you." 

**  There  is  nothing  I  desire  more." 
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*<  We  cannot  entertain  the  suit  cf 
clothes  :  Ihey  are  of  the  family.  Who 
disapproves  higher  wages  ?** 

**  Pas  moi."  answered  a  chorus. 

**  Higher  wages  are  decreed^'*  said 
the  President. 

"  Number  two,  speak/'  said  the 
President. 

••Am  I  to  reflect  the  minute  ?** 

**  If  you  require  it  ?" 

«  I  don't." 

"  Speak,  then." 

**  I  demand  that  there  be  only  six 
hours  in  the  day." 

"  Who  votes,  gentlemen,  for  sir 
hours  in  the  day  ?*' 

"  All  of  us." 

"  Six  hours  in  the  day  are  then  de- 
creed." 

«*  Number  three,  the  Tribune  is 
your's,  proceed." 

**  I  demand  two  hours  of  the  new 
day  for  the  study  of  letters." 

"  Number  three  requires  two  hours 
to  cultivate  his  mind  ?" 

"  We  are  all  willing  to  study,"  re- 
sponded the  porters. 

**  Two  hours  of  the  day  are  then 
decreed  for  study." 

**  Number  four,  you  have  the 
word." 

«•  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have 
made  the  day  too  short." 

"  He  is  a  royalist.** 

"  An  aristocrat.*' 

«« A  Bourbon." 


"  Throw  him  into  the  street." 

The  assembly  grew  agitated. 

The  bell  rang  ;  there  was  a  silence  ; 
the  President  broke  it. 

"  Number  four,  you  are  a  reactionist, 
there  is  the  door,  we  denounce  you." 

Number  four  retired  without  any 
difliculty;  he  was  helped  out;  every 
one  lent  a  hand,  and  some  two. 

**  Number  five,  we  await  you,"  said 
the  President. 

'*  I  demand   to  go  down  into  the 
street ;  cVst  plus  gai." 
.  "  He  has  reason,"  shouted  the  club- 
bists  ;  *'  c*est  bien  plus  gai," 

The  bell  rang. 

"  You  cannot  move,  gentlemen,  till 
I  put  the  bell  in  my  pocket." 

"  You  know  best ;  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  rule." 

'*  Gentlemen,  the  meeting  is  adjourn- 
ed ;  the  bell  is  in  my  hat,  for  I  have 
no  pocket  large  enough,  but  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing." 

*»  We  may  now  go  down  ;  the  bell 
is  in  our  president's  hat,  which  is  quite 
the  same  as  if  it  were  in  his  pocket." 

Reginald  adjourned  with  the  meeting, 
but  to  other  scenes,  where  each  and 
all  bore  witness  to  the  fact,  that  liberty, 
equality,  frateinity,  are  difficult  of 
practice  at  a  moment's  call ;  bein;^ 
mainly  based  on  self-denial,  truth,  and 
honesty,  existences  indigenous  to  every 
clime,  but  unmistakeable  slow-coaches 
in  their  growth. 


CHAPTER  v. 


A   HORBTMOOR  AS  XT  WAS  IN  FBBRUART,  '48. 


**  You  forgive  roe,  Marie  ?" 

**  I  love  you,  Charles." 

The  question  and  the  answer  were 
spoken  in  a  very  sumptuous  bed-room  ; 
and  a  youth,  bearing  on  a  trav  a  break- 
fast service,  managed  skilfully  to  bend 
and  touch  the  lips  of  a  young  girl,  his 
bride,  who,  seated  at  a  little  table, 
smiled  acknowledgment  to  this  polite- 
ness. 

**  Here  is  some  chocolate  I  have  made 
for  you." 

"  You  are  so  good,  Charles." 

**  Just  let  me  spread  the  serviette  ; 
now  you  are  served." 

When  the  youth  said  that  he  had 
brought  some  chocolate,  it  was  only  just 
a  manner  of  talking.  He  hnd  served 
up  a  very  perfect    little  breakfast ; 


there  were  an  omelette,  toast,  kidney.^ 
and  a  little  tender  beefsteak  most 
artistically  dressed.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
love  was  never  meant  to  live  upon 
the  air  as  long  as  its  resides  on 
earth. 

"  Those  Bourbons  had  a  sumptuous 
nest  of  it,  dear  Marie." 

**  How  different  from  your  Quartier 
Latin." 

"  Ay,  they  feasted  while  I  was  in 
my  Quartier  Latin,  dunned  to  the 
death." 

**  I  pity  them,  Charles ;  they  must 
regret  these  Tuilleries." 

•*  Yes,  poor  devils." 

**  The  men  were  beaux  garcjons." 

"  To  the  devil  with  the  men,  it. is 
only  the  women  I  pity." 
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**  They  would  think  it  strange  to 
see  us  here." 

"We  have  as  good  a  right  as  they 
had,  and  a  better,  to  be  here." 

"  You  think  so,  Charles  ?** 

*'  I  say  so." 

And,  after  a  slight  pause,  the  youth 
continued — 

**  Are  not  we  the  children  of  that 
people  who  made  the  old  usurper 
royal ;  they  put  him  into  this  palace, 
and  we  have  put  him  out  df  it;  besides, 
dear  Marie,  you  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  Bourbon  woman  who,  ere 
last  night,  was  sleeping  in  this  room." 

And  the  youth  interrupted  the  break- 
fast with  a  very  affectionate  embrace. 

'*  On  that  ground,  Marie,  you  have 
a  better  right." 

«*  In  your  eyes,  Charles ;  but  she 
was  very  beautiful." 

*'  Yes,  that  German  Nemours  was  a 
beauti^  woman." 

**  And  she  had  the  air  so  good." 

"She  was  born  to  be  a  prince's 
wife  as  she  was  born  a  German ; 
neither  are  her  fault." 

**  How  long,  Charles,  do  we  stay 
here?" 

"  By  my  faith,  dear,  I  know  not.** 

*'  But  we  shall  never  separate.*' 

**  My  love  will  last  until  the  Boar- 
bons  come  again.*' 

"  And  mine  as  long.** 

Again  there  was  an  interruption 
even  more  serious  than  the  first. 

**  It  was  very  wrong  of  you  to  follow 
me  yesterday,  Marie." 

'<  I  could  not  help  it,  Charles.  Mon 
Dieu!  had  you  been  wounded  and  I 
not  there.** 

"  Had  I  known  you  were  so  near, 
Marie^  I  might  have  turned  coward. 


and  run  off.  AVhat  a  honeymoon  ! 
the  first  day  of  my  marriage  building 
barricades.** 

•*  Will  you  work  any  more,  Charles, 
at  your  painting  ?'* 

"  The  Republic,  Marie,  will  not 
feed  me  any  more  than  the  Bourbons ; 
I  must  work." 

**  I  wonder  has  any  accident  happened 
to  Brandon?" 

"  I  was  thinking,  Marie,  to  go  out 
and  seek  for  him,  and  with  your  leave 
to  ask  him  to  our  dinner;  he  can 
never  see  such  things  again  within 
these  Tuilleries,  and  it  may  serve 
him." 

**  But  he  may  mock  at  me,  Charles, 
for  being  here,  although  I  would  not 
mind  him  much  ;  but  the  world,  if  it 
hears,  may  say  a  thousand  cruel 
things.*' 

"  Ask  them,  Marie,  was  it  we  who 
made  the  Bourbons  run  away,  and 
called  to  life  this  young  Republic. 
Did  we  ask  a  duchess  to  give  up  her 
room  to  us  ?" 

"  That  is  true.'* 

**  It  was  destiny,  Marie — it  was  that 
magic  power.  Destiny." 

**  Yes  it  was  destiny,**  smiled  the 
young  wife ;  "  so  ask  Reginald,  if  yoa 
please." 

"I  must  kiss  that  pretty  hand, 
Marie — you  have  the  other  occupied  ; 
but " 

But  as  the  scene  is  growing  tender, 
and  more  tender  still,  and  as  we  do 
not  live  beneath  a  young  Republic, 
one  and  indivisible,  but  under  the  soft 
shadow  of  a  woman's  throne,  it  will  be 
deemed  more  gallant  to  let  fali^  the 
curtain,  and  to  leave  the  young  pair  to 
their  destiny. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*  And  some  Memed  mach  In  lore  with  their  own  dreff* 
And  divert  imokedraperb  plpc«t  doooratcd 
With  amber  mouths,  and  greater  price  or  lees* 
And  sereral  stmt  ted,  others  8lei>t,  and  tome 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glasa  of  rum.**— Btroh. 


Some  hours  later  than  the  teie-hAete 
of  these  young  lovers,  our  good  friend, 
Reginald  Brandon,  was  a  unit  in  an 
animated  semicircle,  whose  centre,  a 
huge  whiskered  Blouse,  was  seated 
straddlelegs  on  a  cask  of  the  best 
Burgundy  in  France,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  very  fair-sized  silver 
tankard,  while  the  left  was  placed  upon 
a  spigot  in  the  big  cask's  side,  ready  to 
withdraw  it  at  a  moment's  call. 


"  Well,  my  American,  you  must 
help  to  christen  the  Republic." 

«  Willinffly,  citizen.*' 

In  mixed  companies  it  was  often  a 
better  card  of  introduction  to  say  you 
came  from  the  Great  Western  Ke« 
public,  so  Reginald  at  least  found. 

•*  Now,  my  American,  you  have 
done  your  duty,  I  mui^t  do  mine^  I 
must  water  my  horses,  and  I  begin 
with  the  old  grey.    Come  rouod  here  I 
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The  old  grey  was  a  fierce,  one-eyed 
old  DiaDi  and  must  have  been  watered 
at  a  very  early  hour  that  morning,  for 
he  encored  the  tankard  three  times, 
and  would  have  ventured  on  a  fourth, 
bad  not  the  rider  of  the  cask  refused  a 
fresh  supply. 

**  Off  with  you,  you*ll  get  no  more  ; 
do  you  want  to  break  your  wind." 

**  Come,  my  little  chesnut  mare,  you 
must  have  a  tankard—one  tankard." 
This  was  addressed  to  a  brown- 
haired  girl,  dressed  up  in  a  blouse, 
with  a  small  sword  at  her  side. 

"  There,  my  pretty  one,  there. 
Well,  American,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  little  mare's  shapes." 

**  She  looks  a  thoroughbred.*' 

"  Indeed  you  might  say  so,  if  you 
saw  her  out  of  harness.  Hist !  there, 
you  long-legged  garrin  ;  you*d  be 
jealous  if  any  one  got  the  tankard  after 
the  little  mare*8  lips — round  with 
you." 

It  took  some  minutes  for  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  cask  to  water  his  horses, 
for  they  were  twelve  in  number  ;  and 
some  of  the  stud  were  uncommonly 
thirsty.    At  length  it  was  accomplished. 

*'  Come,  now,  American,  you  want 
to  be  shown  the  duchess's  apartrocent.*' 

"  At  your  leisure ;  I  am  not  pressed. " 

"  Well,  come,  American,  you  and  I 
will  drink  my  horses*  health,  and  my 
little  mare's  health,  and  the  young 
duchess*8  health,  and  her  man's 
health,  before  we  go." 

**  With  all  my  heart,  citizen." 

**  That  smacks,  American,  like  the 
blood  of  a  gouty  king ;  it  is  as  rich, 
sir,  if  it's  not  as  old,  as  a  Bourbon's. 
Come,  now,  help  me  off  the  cask — I 
am,  in  verity,  top-heavy ;  I  have  so 
much  to  think  of,  my  head  is  crammed 
full." 

Help,  and  his  own  weight,  removed 
the  Blouse  from  his  eminent  position  ; 
and  having  marshalled  his  horses  in 


pairs,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head  ; 
then  taking  Reginald's  arm — a  prop 
not  to  be  despised  in  his  present  top- 
heavy  condition — he  emerged  from  the 
wine  cave  to  the  higher  regions  of  the 
palace. 

"  Now,  then,  I  must  leave  you  my 
horses,"  said  the  leader,  as  they 
reached  a  large  landing,  from  which 
branched  several  galleries, 

*'  Always  keep  to  the  same  stable,  so 
that  1  may  know  where  to  find  you ; 
and,  Long  Legs,  give  the  little  mare  a 
comfortable  bed." 

The  setting  sun  had  seldom  looked 
upon  a  stranger  scene,  even  in  wide 
France,  than  the  old  Palace  of  the 
Tuilleries  presented  on  the  evening  that 
we  write  of.  It  might  be  likened* 
in  good  truth,  to  many  a  thing ;  it 
might  be  likened  to  a  seraglio,  for 
every  lady  had  her  sultan,  and  some 
two  or  more,  and  these  contended  for 
her — this  was  its  Western  trait :  and 
then  it  had  its  Eastern  feature,  for 
there  were  many  there  who,  sultan- 
like, had  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
wanton  beauties.  The  bedroom-doors 
were  mostly  lying  open.  It  is  wiser 
not  to  show  our  readers  in,  nor  shall 
we  venture  on  description.  Suffice  it 
just  to  say,  that  over  the  whole  spirit 
of  this  strange  society,  in  bed-room, 
gallery,  or  wine-cave,  at  the  hour  that 
we  write  of,  there  was  a  certain  lan- 
gour,  for  the  men  had  mostly  all  been 
very  drunk,  and  some  were  still  so  ; 
while  the  terrible  excitement  of  the 
previous  day  had  used  out  the  fever 
fire  of  their  brain. 

**  There,  now,  you  see  that  door 
there,"  said  Brandon's  companion, 
<<  the  next  room  after  is  the  duchess's 
apartment.  Tell  the  duke  I'd  go  in 
and  see  him,  if  I  hadn't  my  horses  to 
look  after ;    besides,  he  is  bad  com- 

})any,  although  he  is  a  good  Repub- 
ican." 


CHAPTER  vn. 

*'  naif  the  world  knovs  not  how  the  other  half  livcfl." 


"  Reginald,  you  are  ten  minutes  late," 
said  the  duke,  alias  Charles. 
"  How  goes  it,  dear  Marie  ?" 
**Very  well,    my    Reginald  ;    and 
you  ?" 

'<  I  guard  still  my  health  and  appe- 
tite." 


"  But  whatretarded you, Reginald?" 
said  Charles. 

•'  Why  my  guide,  your  friend,  had 
to  water  his  horses." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? — he  has  no 
horses." 

"In  other  words>  he  was  serving 
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oat  some  Burgundy  to  bis  body-guard, 
and  he  calU  that  watering  his 
horses." 

'*  He  is  aa  original ;  but  if  it  were 
not  for  his  horses,  there  would  not  be 
80  much  order  in  the  palace  ;  he  has 
the  knack  of  organising  drunken  men. 
However,  I  roust  serve  up  dinner. 
Marie,  do  you  ent^tain  our  old  friend, 
while  I  set  fire  to  mv  bifteck."  And 
Charles  went  off  to  his  business. 

"  How  pretty  you  arcr  Marie,"  said 
Brandon,  after  gazing  for  a  full  mi- 
nute on  his  young  hostess. 

"You  think  so?" 

'*  And  that  blush  adds  to  it." 

*f  Now,  Reginald,  I  will  anger  my- 
self if  you  go  on  with  your  compli- 
ments." 

Reginald's  observation  was  just; 
Marie  was  very  pretty.  She  bad  sym- 
metry of  figure-^she  had  expression  ; 
and  these  alone  win  hearts.  But,  in 
addition,  the  expressed  a  perfect  little 
piece  of  Grecian  sculpture  in  her  face, 
whose  olive  ground  at  every  moment 
showed  unrivalled  little  colours,  from 
the  blood-red  blush  to  the  lighter 
shades  of  animation.  There  was  a 
rich  luxuriance  of  the  darkest  hair  ; 
while  her  soft^  hazel  eyes  were  not  too 
full  of  life,  they  had  a  pensive  cast. 
Marie  had  selected  from  the  neigh- 
bouring wardrobe  a  blue  silk  wrapping 
gown,  which  certainly  was  rather  a 
neglige  dress  for  dinner,  but  still  be- 
came her  wonderfully  ;  and  then,  to 
give  effect  to  all,  Marie  had  such  a 
gradeful,  winning  manner,  with  a 
voice  whose  tones  were  little  bars  of 
music  falling  on  the  ear ;  that  half- 
embarrassed  awkwardness,  too,  caused 
from  her  strange  position,  added 
another,  and  the  true  refining  charm, 
to  this  young  girL 

«*Do  you  remember,  Marie,  the 
first  time  I  met  you  ?" 

*'Yes,  I  do,  it  was  in  Charles's 
studio.*' 

''  He  was  making  a  copy  from  your 
pretty  head." 

"  How  I  hated  that  way  of  living  ; 
but  we  were  so  poor." 

**  Yes,  and  you  thought  Charles  was 
poor,  and  you  would  sit  for  nothing." 

^  How  g^d  he  always  was." 

<'  I  remember  how  he  would  advise 
yoa  never  to  sit  for  young  artistes, 
only  for  the  old." 

"  He  had  reason,  and  I  hated  it" 

**  And.  then  your  head  only   was 


worth  sketching ;  he  advised  you  never 
to  think  of  sitting  for  a  bust." 
**  You  always  loved  Charles." 

*'  Yes,  but  he  did  not  always  love 
me.  The  day  I  made  him  think 
that  you  had  promised  to  sit  to  me  in 
a  short  Scotch  petticoat,  he  did  not 
love  me  that  da^." 

**  Are  you  still  fond  of  your  Blue- 
eyes,  Reginald  ?" 

"  Always,  dear  Marie." 

"  Have  you  heard  of  them  lately  ?" 

"  I  have,  Marie,  and  they  were 
well." 

*'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  vou  are 
served,"  said  Charles,  as  he  bore  In 
upon  a  tray  the  dinner. 

*^  Marie  will  do  the  honours,  while 
I  act  as  butler,  cook,  and  general  at- 
tendant." 

The  dinner  proceeded  cheerfully, 
for  it  was  good ;  and  the  lovers  and 
their  guest  were  all  contented  with 
each  other. 

"  I  never  eat  such  a  dinner,  Charles ; 
^ou  are  ft  regular  cordon  bletu  I  was 
in  luck  to  meet  you  to-day." 

'*  I  was  out  marketing  then — nor 
would  I  have  invited  any  one  save  you, 
Reginald  ;  but  you  and  my  dear  Marie 
are  old  friends." 

"  You  work  none  now,  Reginald  ?" 

"  No,  Marie,  but  I  collect  materiali 
for  future  work." 

**  You  cannot  work  in  a  revolution." 

^'  You  are  right,  Charles ;  too  great 
a  richness  in  materials,  and  they  con- 
fused." 

*'  You  have  no  wine,  Reginald ;  fill 
your  glass,  and  drink  to  oar  young 
Republic." 

**  I  drink  anything  you  like,  Charles, 
excepting  bad  wine." 

*<  Every  artist  is  at  heart  a  Repub- 
lican, and  you  must  be  one." 

**  I  do  not  see  the  connection." 

'*  Why,  every  artist  loves  to  see  his 
art  esteemed,  and  it  cannot  be  so 
while  he  himself  is  looked  down  upon. 
It  was  so  here  ;  it  is  so,  my  friend,  in 
your  England." 

'*  Only  by  the  vulgar." 

"  But  what  you  call  your  vulgar  is 
in  the  majority ;  your  vulgar  is  public 
opinion." 

"  That  is  true." 

**  Do  you  like  that,  Reginald  ?" 

«  No,  I  do  not,  Charles." 

**  And  are  you  sure,  my  Reginald, 
that  it's  only  the  vulgar  who  look  down 
on  artists  ?' 
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"  Of  coarse  I  am.  who  else  ?" 

*•  Why,  my  friendi  is  your  English 
court  much  frequented  by  artists  V* 

"  Not  particularly." 

"And  why  is  that?" 

*'  Why  because,  you  see,  because—" 
and  Reginald  stammered  considerably. 

**  Because,  my  friend,  to  be  an  ar- 
tist is  nothing — it  is  not  even  a  rung 
in  your  social  ladder ;  your  public 
opinion  does  not  point  it  out  to  your 
royalty,  and  your  royalty  knows  no- 
thmg  about  it ;  it  is  no  position,  and 
to  go  to  your  court,  you  must  have  a 
position  or  a  purse." 

**  But  you  mistake  entirely,  my  dear 
Charles — the  arts  are  highly  patron- 
ised by  our  sovereigns ;  for  instance, 
George  the  Fourth." 

**  Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say;  I  understand.  You  English 
artists  are  h'ke  your  men-cooks :  their 
dishes  are  allowed  to  table,  and  your 
paintings  are  allowed  to  hang  upon  the 
walls  of  Windsor ;  but  both  cook  and 
artist  are  kept  off  at  their  proper  dis- 
tance." 

<«  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
say.- 

**  Then,  my  friend,  your  constitution 
may  be  very  good  for  dukes,  and  gran- 
dees, and  big  purses,  but  it  would  not 
suit  an  artiste  like  me." 

<'  But  things  are  changing ;  there  is 
growing  up  a  true  taste. 

it  Pqp  youjf  aake,  my  Reginald,  I 
hope  it  will  be  so  ;  but  as  yet  there  is 
only  a  pretence  to  taste  in  your  Eng- 
land. If  there  were  true  taste,  your 
artiste  would  be  looked  up  to  and  not 
down  to." 

"However,  Charles,  I  do  not  de- 
spair; we  have  a  woman  on  the  throne ; 
she  is  young,  she  is  fair.  She  is  said 
to  be  an  humble  student  in  our  glori- 
ous science." 

.  «*  I  love  your  true  Englishwoman, 
Reginald,  but  your  men  are  all  sham." 
**  You  are  paying  compliments  to 
Reginald,"  said  Marie. 

**  Reginald,  understand  me — I  mean 
the  Saxon  male  pretenders  to  taste." 

**  Our  would-be  simpering  patrons, 
who  profess  to  take  the  artist  by  the 
hand — confound  them  I — in  the  hope^ 
confound  them  I  that  a  ray  of  his  glory 
may  eventually  be  put  down  to  their  ac- 
count— confound  theml" 

Poor  Reginald  began  to  puff  and 
fume  most  fearfully. 

'*  Now,  Reginald,  Reginald  1  we  must 


change  the  subject ;  once  you  get  to 
your  confounding,  I  know  you  are  losing 
your  temper." 

**  Not  I,  my  dear  fellow,  I  despise 
the  whole  race  of  ■  ■  ■  " 

"  Well,  Reginald,  what  do  you  think 
of  our  apartment  ?" 

"  It  is  charming.  How  long  do  you 
stay  here  ?" 

**  As  long  as  my  friend's  horses  can 
keep  the  canaille  quiet." 

The  hour  advanced;  the  friends  had 
sipped  their  coffee ;  the  artbts  had 
smoked,  through  Marie's  kind  permis- 
sion, some  very  good  cigars,  late  the 
property  of  his  Grace  of  Nemours; 
and  it  was  time  for  Reginald  to  move. 

*^  Well,  Marie,  it  is  time  to  say  good 
night." 

**  Good  night,  my  dear  Reginald.*' 

"  Good  night,  Charles." 

'*  Good  night,  Reginald ;  let  us  see 
you  soon  again.*' 

The  Tuillerieshad  come  to  life;  the 
sounds  of  wassail  and  wild  revelry, 
that  smote  on  Reginald's  ear,  were 
symptoms  unmistakeable  and  undoubted 
of  the  resurrection.  In  his  descent,  he 
paused  to  look  at  a  wild  polka  tluit  had 
been  organised  in  one  of  the  large 
saloons.  There  was  every  variety  that 
costume  or  the  want  of  costume  could 
afford — staff  uniforms,  royal  liveries^ 
with  the  torn,  blood-stained,  dusty 
blouse,  moved  and  mingled  in  thefran« 
tic  dance. 

Our  artist  was  not  long  without  aa 
invitation. 

'*  Come,  pretty  citizen,  you  shall 
have  a  round  with  me;  this  brute  dan- 
ces on  my  feet." 

"  With  pleasure,  fair  one." 

Music,  a  polka,  a  naked  bust  of  flesh* 
and-blood  in  close  proximity,  to  say 
the  least,  are  dangerous  things  for 
youth  to  couple  with.  But  Brandon 
was  a  youth  of  some  experie^ice— he 
had  taken  his  degrees  before  be 
went  abroad;  and  he  had  learned  in 
English  ball-rooms,  and  been  schooled 
to  gaze  with  due  propriety  on  the  still 
more  lovely,  naked,  pubbe  bosoms  of 
his  charming  countrywomen.  This  be- 
ing so,  our  friend  could  bear,  without 
much  shock,  one  naked  inch  additionaL 

"  That  is  what  I  call  to  dance ;  yoa 
shall  be  my  cavalier  all  night." 

It  required  some  diplomacy  to  es- 
cape, but  at  length  our  artist  reached 
the  outside  of  the  palace ;  and  he 
wondered,  as  be  bent  bis  footstepe 
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homeward,  whether  plain-bred  honesty 
was  noty  upon  the  whole,  the  wisest 
policy ;  and  most  sincerely  did  he 
wish  that  some  of  the  chief  statesnien 
of  the  present  day  could  just  hare 
taken  a  turn  or  two  in  that  same  pol- 


ka ;  it  might  have  led  them  to  reflect, 
whether  their  diplomatic  plots  and 
plans,  through  overcraft  and  stint  of 
honesty,  might  not  at  length  be  merg* 
ed  into  a  midnight  dance. 


CHAPTER  VIIT. 


••  The  gran  withereth,  the  flower  f«deth.** 


There  may  be  some  desirous  to  learn 
how  it  was  our  hero  lived,  whether  by 
his  ways  and  means,  or  lansquenet,  or 
on  his  rents  ;  we  shall  give  one  instance 
how  our  artist  gained  three  hundred 
francs,  enough  to  keep  him  for  a  month, 
that  will  suffice  for  all  legitimate  in- 
quiry ;  any  further  pushing  of  the 
matter  would  strike  us  as  impertinent. 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  March, 
Reginald  was  sitting  in  his  small  apart- 
ment reflecting,  as  he  watched  the 
smoke  ascend  in  graceful  curls  from 
his  pipe.  It  is  past  our  power  to  tell 
what  his  reflections  were,  but  it  may 
be  Blue.eyes  played  a  part  therein  ;  it 
may  be  that  Ambition  lent  a  hand  to 
colour  up  the  scenes  which  Hope  kept 
whispering  were  to  be,  for  Reginald 
was  ambitious;  failure  upon  failure 
had  not  quelled  his  spirit ;  the  morn- 
ing after  a  complete  defeat  he  would 
rise  up  fresh  as  ever ;  you  might  one 
time  have  fitted  up  a  little  Louvre  with 
his  works  ;  he  had  ihem  all  upon  his 
hands,  he  could  not  sell  them,  but  on 
he  worked. 

His  first  failure  was  a  regular  re>- 
bufP,  a  knock-down  blow ;  he  was 
senseless  for  a  day,  but  he  got  up 
again.  The  second  failure  stunned 
him  for  a  moment,  but  he  never  lost 
his  legs ;  he  staggered  through  it  very 
fairly.  The  third  fiulure  found  him  on 
his  guard;  his  position  all  through  the 
dav  was  beautiful.  Every  succeeding 
failure  found  him  stronger ;  for  the  ele- 
venth failure  he  would  not  even  make 
the  slightest  preparation,  he  felt  him- 
self so  trained  and  strong. 

Our  readers  must  at  once  perceive 
that  it  was  useless  for  any  public  to 
contend  against  a  youth  of  this  sort, 
growing  every  hour  silently  in  strength, 
skill,  determmation  ;  it  may  be  some 
one  gave  a  hint  to  this  effect,  since  the 
eleventh  failure  never  did  arrive.  As 
de^t  had  never  daunted,  so  success 
had  nerer  spoiled.    He  was  still  the 


same  Brandon,  patient,  progressive^ 
self-denying  ;  having  got  at  leneth  the 
upper  hand,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to 
keep  it.  And  Brandon  had  good  reason 
to  be  thankful.  How  many  minds  have 
perished  in  the  ordeal  of  that  terrible 
apprenticeship — how  many  have  run 
astray,  to  perish  ere  the  mind  has 
wrought  its  masterpiece — is  sad.  Alas  t 
what  visions  rise  to  scare  us  as  we 
write— it  is  as  yesterday.  We  see  a 
young  man,  bent  like  the  punished 
schoolboy  to  his  task— work,  work ; 
for  him  there  seemed  no  holiday ;  ever 
in  that  iron  harness,  labouring  on 
through  the  lone  mountain-paths  of 
stern  science ;  the  lark  may  sing,  the 
world  dance  without,  and  all  invite  to 
pleasure,  still  is  his  doom  to  labour.  At 
length  that  great  mind  reels,  MaccuU"* 
lagh  climbs  to  death,  and  falls  a  lau- 
relled victim  on  that  height  so  few 
attain.  The  tears  of  friendship  still 
fall  freshly  on  that  grave  ;  and  while 
our  country  honours  the  gpreat  name^ 
his  friends  preserve  the  memory  of  hit 
worth. 

We  turn  back  to  where  we  left  our 
artbt :  we  left  him  with  his  fancies  and 
his  pipe,  and  we  were  just  about  to 
tell  our  readers  how  it  was  he  made 
three  hundred  francs. 

The  hall-bell  rang,  and  in  a  moment 
after  Brandon's  servant  entered  to  an- 
nounce there  was  a  gentleman  desirous 
to  see  her  master  at  once,  on  most 
particular  a/fairs. 

<<  Show  the  gentleman  in,"  said 
Brandon. 

The  stranger  entered;  he  was  a 
young  Englishman,  and  immediately 
addressed  the  artist— 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  to  address  Mr. 
Brandon  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Brandon." 

"  1  have  a  relation  dying,  a  young 
girl ;  she  may  live  but  a  few  hours* 
Can  you  take  a  likeness  at  once  ?" 

"Certainly;  I  shall  do  my  bestt 
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Had  I  known  the  lady  in  health,  it 
would  greatly  aid  me,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sketch  a  face  which  changes 
every  moment/* 

"  You  must  do  your  best ;  here  is 
the  address.  I  shall  go  prepare  for 
your  arrival." 

Reginald  was  not  long  in  making 
his  preparations :  in  a  few  minutes  he 
reached  the  house  to  which  the  stranger  • 
had  directed  him. 

'<  About  what  age?"  asked  Brandon, 
as  he  waited  in  the  drawing-room. 

**  About  eighteen/'  said  the  mother. 

"  Who  is  it  that  sings  ?" 

**  It  is  my  poor  daughter." 

The  dying  girl  sung.  At  intervals 
the  voice  would  tremble,  cease^  and 
then  again  roll  richly,  lightly  on, 
through  some  soft  music  she  had 
loved-lattuning  for  the  last  time  on 
this  earth,  so  soon  to  be  transferred 
to  Heaven's  choir,  it  was  sorrowful 
to  hear  that  voice. 

''  Everything  is  ready,  Mr.  Bran- 
don ;  let  us  go  in.*' 

There  are  scenes  which  dwell  and 
linger  in  the  memory  through  this  life, 
which  even  the  world's  commerce  can- 
not hammer  out,  nor  other  sorrows 
following  on  remove;  such  was  the 
scene  we  faintly  give, 

''  Ellen,  he  is  come  so  soon ;  my  hair 
is  not  arranged." 

**Your  hair  is  very  well,  dear 
Fanny." 

"  Let  me  smooth  it  down." 

"  Now,  dear,  it  is  well." 

At  times  her  reason  wandered,  at 
times  it  was  controlled  {  some  little 
artifice  had  been  successfully  employed 
to  gain  admittance  for  the  painter. 

An  oil-lamp  threw  rather  a  dull 
shading  through  the  room.  Brandon 
suggested  some  slight  alterations  in 


the  light;  and,  seated  opposite  the 
bed  on  which  the  girl  lay,  at  length 
he  ventured  to  look  steadily  towards 
that  face.  Could  death  be  written 
there — through  all  that  youth  and 
beauty,  death — death  through  those 
brilliant  eyes— death  on  the  coloured 
cheek  ? 

The  artist*s  hand  might  fairly  trem- 
ble, when  his  heart  wept.  The  young 
and  innocent,  like  summer-blossoms, 
fade — wither — die.  We  wonder,  weep, 
almost  rebel ;  yet,  who  so  fit  to  die? 
Shall  none,  save  gnarled,  blasted 
stumps,  be  gathered  to  those  gardens? 
No  tender  fibre,  stretching  heaven- 
ward, to  be  preserved  from  the  rude 
blasts  of  earth,  and  grafted  in,  for 
life  undying,  on  that  ''Tree,  whose 
Jeaves  are  for  the  healing"  of  all 
l^ds. 

'*  Mother,  I  love  to  hold  your  hand. 
Now  Mr.  Brandon  may  begin." 

Then  she  would  wander—''  I  can- 
not sing,  for  I  am  tired ;  let  us  drive. 
Chazalie  1  Chazalie  1" — this  was  some 
name.  And  then  consciousness  would 
come.  "  Mother,  I  am  tired  ;  let  me 
sleep.     Mr.  Brandon,  is  it  finished  ?" 

"  Nearly,  very  nearly.** 

"  Thank  you,  I  must  sleep.  Ellen, 
stay  with  me.  Mother,  good  night- 
one  kiss." 

It  was  only  a  rough  sketch,  to  be 
touched  up  afterward  firom  memory, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  likeness 
done  in  health,  but  when  the  girl  was 
younger  by  some  years. 

"  You  will  let  me  take  it  home  with 
me. 

**  Certainly ;  be  careful  of  it.  You 
know  its  value  to  us  now." 

It  was  thus  that  Brandon  gained 
three  hundred  francs. 


CHAPTER  DC. 


"  Thil  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  peiiert 
The  leal  a  tnnflover,  *  £Ue  vous  suit  pertoat/ 
The  motto  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian, 
The  wax  was  raperflne— its  hue  Termilion.**-- Bvaoir. 


"  This  is  too  bad ;  now  it  is  three 
weeks,  soon  it  will  be  a  month,  and 
yet  there  is  no  letter— 4)ot  even  a 
common-place  answer  to  my  letters— 
YOU  have  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of 
illness.  A  week  ago  you  were  met 
out  at  a  lansquenet  party  by  some 


friends  of  ours ;  so  should  you  write 
(which  I  must  here  request  most 
emphatically  that  you  will  not  to  me) 
do  not,  pray,  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  allege  some  dreadful  illness  as  voor 
apology  ;  for  even  a  week's  illness 
could  not  excuse  to  me  a  fortnigbt'a 
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rude,  angrateful  silence.  And  this  is 
the  reward  for  all  my  gpriefs  and  self- 
denial  1  Do  yoa  know  all  that  I  gave 
up  for  youy  Reginald — all  that  I  ^re» 
and  with  such  happiness^  for  you — for 
ycu,  an  artist?  Do  you  know  the 
estimation  of  an  artist  in  our  England? 
How  often  did  my  friends  upbraid  me  ; 
how  often  have  they  said,  •  If  he  were 
even  a  farmer,  a  city  clerk,  anything 
but  an  artist — a  man  who  paints. 
Good  heavens,  how  could  you  think  of 
such  a  thing !'  I  have  done  with  these 
upbraidings  now.  I  make  but  one 
request — it  is,  that  yon  will  burn  let- 
ters, or  anything  of  mine  that  you  may 
have ;  I  have  done  so,  or  at  least  I  am 
going  to  do  so  with  all  of  yours. 
—Farewell,  «*MARy.*' 

Whether  Reginald  was  the  guilty 
man  this  letter  paints,  the  following 
chapter  will  unfold. 

Reginald  Brandon  was  some  months 
older,  and  many,  many  years  a  wiser 
man,  so  at  least  he  fancied,  than  when 
last  we  saw^him  in^the  month  of  March. 
7  It  was  a  lovely  evening  of  midsum- 
mer ;  he  had  strolled  into  the  Champs 
Elysees,  after  a  laborious  day  of  ear- 
nest labour ;  he  soon  had  tired  of 
the  grand  promenade,  and  tamed  to 
lounge  among  the  different  open-air 
caf^,  whose  singers  and  orchestras 
form  a  grand  attraction  to  Pari- 
sians of  the  less  fashionable  class.  A 
length  he  found  himself  the  tenant 
of  three  chairs,  one  small,  round 
table,  and  a  bottle  of  Parisian  beer,  all 
within  the  roped- round  space  of  one  of 
these  cafes. 

There  was  a  visible  agitation  among 
the  company ;  the  conversations  were 
animated;  songs  of  a  political  caste, 
or  at  least  to  which  a  political  meaning 
was  attached,  had  been  just  sung ; 
thev  had  been  hissed  and  hissed  by 
difi^ent  portions  of  the  audience,  and 
already  an  angry  feeling  had  ffot  up ; 
every  man  that  hissed  ft'cwned  on  the 
man  who  hissed.  Reginald  neither 
hissed  nor  hissed ;  but  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  seated  near  two  tables, 
that  clamorously  demanded  from  time 
to  time  the  old  national  air  of  *'  Vive 
Henri  Quatre  ;"  and  these  tables  had 
brought  themselves,  and  even  the 
neighbouring  ones,  into  general  disre- 
pute, for  the  great  majority  of  the  cafe's 
guests  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  the  "  Henri  Quatre  "  ad* 
mirers. 


The  '*  Marseillaise'*  was  demanded  ; 
the  orchestra  in  a  body  came  forward, 
and  commenced  the  Republican  an- 
them. 

The  Henri  QuatrS  tables  hissed 
louder  than  the  orchestra  could  sing 
—matters  came  to  a  crisis. 

A  bottle  of  Strasbourg  beer  was 
flung;  the  projectile  exploded  among 
the  Henri  Quatre  tables ;  the  Henri 
Quatre  tables  responded  by  cries  of 
"  Bravo, bravo!"—"  Vive  la  biero." 

"  A  has  le  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
they  are  mocking  us,"  cried  a  voico 
from  the  quarter  whence  the  bottle 
emanated. 

"  En  avant !"  exclaimed  a  Blouse,  as 
he  sprung  to  his  feet ;  the  signal  was 
answered  by  a  general  risin^^,  and  a 
general  rush  upon  the  Henri  QuatrS 
Ubles. 

"  Down  with  the  aristocrats  !'*  was 
the  war-cry  of  the  assailants.  **  Vive 
la  bi^re"  was  the  only  answer  vouch- 
safed ;  but,  like  magic,  up  rose  a  biur- 
ricade  of  chairs  between  the  assailants 
and  their  enemy.  Reginald's  chairs 
and  tables  were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, while  he  stood  bewildered  behind 
the  barricade. 

"  Shoulder  arms  I  Fire,  et  sauvous 
nous,"  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the 
barricade ;  and  at  his  word  a  shower 
of  apples,  biscuits,  gravel, poured  upon 
the  assailants. 

"  Ha  I  they  fire  on  the  people." 

"  Mourir  pour  la  patrie.** 

**  I  am  struck  by  a  biscuit." 

The  barricade  was  neither  taken, 
nor  did  it  capitulate — its  defenders 
ran  off,  and  Rc^nald  found  himself  a 
prisoner. 

**  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 

"  He  is  my  prisoner." 

"  No,  I  took  him." 

"  Pardon  me,  you  are  both  wrong." 

Reginald  changed  hands  several 
times. 

<<  Hat  any  one  a  cord  7" 

"  Here  is  a  knife." 

To  use  a  verpr  vulgar,  but  expres- 
sive phrase,  Regmald  Brandon  thought 
"  his  goose  was  cooked."  Fortune 
willed  it  otherwise. 

"  Citizens,  let  this  gentleman  go," 
said  a  prepossessing  figure  in  a  blouse ; 
'*  he  is  an  Englishman ;  accident  placed 
him  behind  the  barricade  which  I 
made." 

Reginald  was  released;  his  substi- 
tute was  pounced  on  ;  there  was  a 
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straggle — he  fell — they  leaped  on  him 
— they  kicked  at  htm. 
-  "  This  is  dreadful,"  thought  Bran- 
don ;  *'  they'll  kill  him ;  and  it  is  for 
me  he  has  done  it — I  must  make  an 
effort." 

Our  artist  was  a  youth  of  some 
plucky  and  considerable  sinew  ;  such 
as  they  were,  he  had  the  thorough 
use  of  all  his  limbs — in  fact,  he  was 
the  favourite  pupil  of  two  chief 
professors  in  the  art  of  self-defence, 
and  at  one  period  had  put  himself  in 
serious  training  for  the  ring,  thinking 
it  a  surer  and  a  safer  road  to  worldly 
honours  in  his  country,  and  even  to 
royal  favour,  if  history  be  correct, 
than  the  bare,  desert  highway  of  lite- 
rature and  the  arts. 

*'  Citizens,  citizens,  you  will  not 
strike  a  man  upon  the  ground  1  French- 
men, be  Frenchmen,— in  God*s  name, 
let  the  man  get  up." 

But  there  are  moments  in  this  life 
when  argument,  eloquence,  and  logic 
are  in  vain — when  we  must  have  re- 
course to  first  principles ;  that  moment 
had  arrived. 

"Damn  me,  if  I  don't!"  Regi- 
nald's young  blood  was  up,  and  in  a 
right  and  generous  line ;  he  braced  up, 
struck  out  left  and  right,  and  brushed 
them  off  the  fallen  man  like  flies. 

*•  Up  with  you — can  you  run  ?  My 
God,  it  is  you,  Pruguet  l" 

"  I  am  not  much  hurt,  Reginald ; 
let  us  run." 

«Run!  I  follow." 

The  fallen  man  ran^   leaped   the 


ropes ;  Reginald  was  following  j  a 
blouse  made  at  him  ;  he  was  skilled 
in  the  savdte,  that  is,  trained  to  kick; 
he  made  a  sweeping  kick  at  Reginald's 
head.  Reginald  leaped  back,  saved 
his  head,  advanced,  doubled  him  up 
in  the  wind,  as  he  returned  from  his 
pirouette,  and  dropped  him  like  a 
log. 

**  Come  on  now,  any  one  that  likes,** 
cried  Reginald. 

"  Ha,  he  boxes!  En  avant,  down  with 
the  Englishman." 

It  was  a  sight  to  see !  there  was  a 
perfect  circle  formed  :  the  young  man 
stood  alone— an  arena  with  one  com- 
batant— an  Englishman  at  bay.  He 
could  not  run — no  thorough-blooded 
pupil  of  the  ring  can  run,  after  one 
serious  round — he  is  not  trained  for 
that. 

There  was  a  cry  of  "  aux  armes !" 
the  man  who  raised  it  seized  a  chair ; 
the  rest  followed  his  example. 

The  reader  may  remember  to  have 
seen  recorded  in  the  Scottish  history 
that,  once  upon  a  time,  the  Birnham 
forest  marched  against  King  Macbeth's 
castle ;  even  so,  a  forest  of  regularly 
thickset  chairs,  encircled  and  rushed 
upon  poor  Reginald.  The  flght  was 
neither  long  nor  doubtful ;  there  was 
a  dizzy  ringing  in  the  artist's  head  ; 
and  the  last  sounds  that  fell  upon  his 
ear  were  those  of  "  A  has  les  Anglais" 
— "Live  the  Republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible ;"  "Libert^;"  /'Egalile  ;" 
"  Fraternity !"  words  for  ever  after 
printed  on  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  X. 


**  Th«  conne  of  true  lore  aerer  jet  ran  imooth.*' 


'«  Take  her  gently,  Robert." 
•«  Certunly,  my  dear,  but  firmly." 
They  were  husband  and  wife  who 
thus  spoke — father  and  mother  to  our 
dear  friend.   Blue-eyes,  whose  gentle 
knock  was  heard  a  moment  after  at  the 
door    of  the    apartment    where  the 
speakers  sat. 
"  Come  in !" 

Blue-eyes  entered  ;  her  cheeks  were 
thinner,  and,  perhaps,  her  eyes  a  little 
redder  than  when  last  we  saw  her. 
Still  Blue-eyes  looked  very  pretty,  very 
frightened,  very  sad. 

"  Papa  wishes  to  speak  with  you,  my 
dear  Mary,"  -    - 


"  Mamma  and  I  wish  to  speak  with 
you,  my  dear  Mary." 

There  was  a  little  awkward  pause  ; 
Blue-eyes  looked  down  at  the  carpet- 
pattern  ;  mamma  at  papa ;  and  papa 
at  his  thumbs. 

"  Your  papa  is  anxious  to  have  a 
serious  conversation  with  you,  Mary, 
on  your  future  happiness." 

**  I  am  anxious,  Mary,  to  have  a 
conversation  with  you,  serious  in  its 
nature,  on  your  future  welfare." 

All  papa  wanted  was  to  be  started. 
He  was  a  large,  unwieldy  man,  diffi- 
cult to  start ;  but,  once  set  in  motion, 
his  own  weight  bore  him  on*    An4 
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through  this  life  there  have  been  many 
abler  roen>  who*  like  papa^  have  fid- 
dled with  their  thumbs,  until  they 
dropped  into  the  grave,  for  want  of  a 
fair  8tart« 

"  Yea,  Mary,"  continued  the  papa, 
**  a  conversation  serious  in  its  nature  ; 
for  what  concerns  our  future  welfare, 
our  future  state,  is  always  serious  in  its 
nature." 

Papa  was  rather  a  good  sort  of  man, 
although  at  times  a  little  cumbered 
with  pomposity. 

"  Papa  is  anxious,  dear,  most  anx- 
ious for  your  happiness." 

<«  Mamma  but  speaks  the  truth,  my 
child ;  but  to  the  point.  Mamma  and 
I  have  perceived  in  you,  dear  Mary, 
a — a — what  shall  I  call  it — a  liking, 
dear,  or  what  erroneously  you  ima- 

fine  in  yourself  to  be  a  liking,  dear,  for 
fr.  Reginald  Brandon  ;  we  have  ob- 
served with  pain  a  fretting  on  your 
part,  my  dear,  at  his  absence  ;  now, 
my  dear,  you  roust  promise  us  to  put 
out,  and  remove  Mr.  Brandon  from 
your  head,  and  to  stop  at  once  the 
fretting,  dear,  or  else  you  will  se- 
riously grieve  me  and  mamma.'* 

"  You  surely  would  not  wish  to 
grieve  us,  Mary  ?" 

'*  No,  indeed,  mamma,  1  could  not 
wish  it.' 

«  Then,  my  dear,"  proceeded  the 
papa,  **  you  will  very  much  oblige  us 
both  by  not  thinking  any  more  about 
this  Mr.  Brandon ;  not  that  we  accuse 
you,  dear,  of  any  marked  affection  for 
that  respectable  young  man,  but  we 
observed  a  little  inclined  leaning,  dear, 
in  that  direction,  and  we  request  of 
you,  my  dear,  to  rectify  this  silly  little 
matter." 

"  Will  you  not  try  to  make  us  happy, 
Mary  ?" 

"  Always^  dear  mamma." 

**  But  you  must  do  something  more 
for  us,  dear  Mary,"  continued  the 
papa  ;  "you  must  oblige  us,  dear,  by 
making  up  your  mind  to  marriage ;  we 
want  to  see  you  happy,  dear,  before 
we  die." 

«*  We  are  bent  upon  it,  Mary." 

They  were  going  straight  a-head  to 
that  desirable  object. 

"  But  still,  my  dear,  mamma  and  I, 
we  could  not  think  of  limiting  your 
choice  to  one  ;  there  are  four  young 
men,  any  one  of  which  we  should  be 
satisfied  to  see  you  choose,  videlicet, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.   Brownligg,    Mr. 


Thompson,  and  Mr.  Betty ;  my  choice, 
I  confess  it  frankly,  dear,  would  Le 
for  Mr.  Thompson ;  his  fortune,  hit 
position,  place  him  several  degrees 
above  the  rest ;  a  foolish  girl  might 
possibly  object,  dear,  to  his  age,  but 
even  as  to  that  he  is  considerably  upon 
the  hither  side  of  sixty.  I  am  several 
years,  my  child,  his  senior ;  even  my  own 
hair  was  getting  gray  when  I  married 
your  mamma;  but  you  must  choose, 
dear,  for  yourself;  we  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  constrain  you." 

"  Can  anything  be  fairer  than  papa?" 

"  But  to  repeat  myself,  remove  for 
ever,  and  at  once,  dear,  Mr.  Brandon 
from  your  head.  How  any  person 
blessed  with  reason  could  thmk  of 
placing  up  a  painting  man  for  a  mo- 
ment on  a  level  with  a  Simpson,  a 
Brownligg,  a  Betty,  quite  amazes  me ; 
men  of  positioa,  men  of  family." 

Poor  Blue-eyes  never  had. 

"  Mr.  Brandon's  family,  father ." 

It  was  the  first  time  Blue-eyes  had 
yet  spoken ;  her  blood  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  stirred. 

**  I  know,  dear,  you  would  say  his 
family  are  as  old ;  but  the  Brandons, 
dear,  have  run  to  seed,  the  pedigree 
has  withered ;  seedy,  dear,  seedjr ;  can 
Mr.  Brandon,  my  child,  put  his  crest 
upon  a  silver  spoon  ?  can  he  hang  his 
coat  of  arms  on  the  panel  of  a  car- 
riage ;  no,  my  dear,  it  is  all  a  fudge# 
moonshine,  shadow." 

"  Reginald  Brandon,  father " 

"  Call  the  young  man  Mr,  Brandon, 
if  you  please,  my  dear." 

"  Mr.  Brandon,  father,  aims  at  some- 
thing higher  than  to  put  his  crest 
upon  a  spoon." 

"  Silver  spoons,  my  dear,  are  scarcer 
than  you  think ;  I  wish  he  may  get 
em. 

••  Pottery,  my  dear,  pottery — he'll 
be  in  pottery  all  his  lire,"  remarked 
mamma. 

"Mr.  Brandon,  mother,  may  yet 
write  his  name " 

"  I  know,  ray  dear,"  burst  in  papa, 
"where  all  the  beggars  write  their 
names — upon  the  page  of  immortality  ; 
have  I  not  hit  it  off?  but  a  truce  to  non- 
sense, Mary — I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing harsh  of  Mr.  Brandon,  but  the 
truth  is,  my  dear,  the  man  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  painter,  and  what 
that  means  I  should  pretty  well  com- 
prehend, being  a  householder,  and 
having  paid  some  painting  bills." 
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*'  Between  a  house-punter  and  Mr. 
Brandon,  I  presume  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, father." 

«  Mr.  Brandon  belongs  to  a  less 
lucrative  branch  of  the  trade,  my  dear, 
that  is  all." 

<'  A  trade,  father,  which  queen  and 
king " 

« Now,  my  dear,  all  this  while  we 
are  straying  from  the  point ;  no  more 
rambling,  dear.  Here  is  the  little  list 
of  names  ;  give  each  name  a  due  con- 
sideration ;  and  whichsoever,  dear, 
you  may  select,  put  a  little  pencil  cross 
before  it,  and  hand  it,  dear,  to  me  or 
your  mamma." 

"  How  long, dear,  will  it  take  you,  do 
you  think  ?*'  (Mamma  was  always 
mild  and  pithy). 

Blue-eyes  was  silent:  while  through 
her  sire's  mind  the  silver  spoons  and 
panels,  with  their  coats  of  arms,  came 
thickly  crowding.  The  spoons,  in  ser- 
ried order,  he  had  counted  off  nine 
dozen  and  ten,  when  he  saw  the  silver 
forks  advancing,  headed  by  a  giant 
salver.  How  those  silvery  bayonets 
glittered ;  the  sire  could  not  count 
them,  they  waved  so  with  the  pressure 
from  the  rere,  where  some  score  of 


silver-mounted  dishes  came  pricking 
lightly  on,  to  clear  the  way  for  massive 
squares  of  golden  chargers.  "  What 
a  glorious  service,"  he  was  murmur- 
ing, when  the  voice  of  his  good  wife 
recalled  him  from  the  brilliant  scene. 

*«  Well,  Mary,  what  answer,  dear  ? 
Papa  is  waiting." 

"  Come,  Mary,  dear,  and  answer 
quick.     A  day,  a  week,  a  month  ?" 

Blue- eyes  answered  not. 

"  Better  say,  Robert,  a  week  or  a 
month." 

**  Very  well,  my  dear.  Come,  Mary, 
decide — a  week,  or  a  month?" 

Blue-eyes  answered  not. 

« Come,  Mary,  this  is  trifling  ; 
papa  is  waiting.  If  you  do  not  say  a 
month,  1  shall  say  a  day." 

**  A  month,"  at  length  responded 
Blue-eya?. 

**  Now,  Mary,  dear,  you  may  retire ; 
be  it  so — a  month.  Now  kiss  me,  dear, 
and  pray  to  God  for  mamma  and  papa 
before  you  go  to  sleep.  Good  night,aear. 

**  Well,  dear,  we  have  settled  that." 

*'  Thank  God,  Robert,  we  have  her 
out  of  pottery." 

**  The  silver  spoons  have  carried  the 
day  1" 


CHAPTER  XI. 
^  When  a  lady  elope*,  irith  a  ladder  of  rope*,"  &c. 


**  Did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your 
life,  Brownligg,  hear  of  such  conduct 
as  Miss  Mary  de  Verebrain's  ?" 

"Do  you  know  the  particulars, 
Thompson  ?" 

"  The  particulars — two  ladders  of 
ropes." 

"  Two  ladders  of  ropes  I  Explain 
yourself,  Thompson," 

"An  empty  bed-chamber,  my  friend, 
in  the  morning — a  ladder  of  ropes  to 
the  bed-chamber  window — and  a  card 
upon  the  hall  table  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Brandon's,  marked,  'P.P.C  Do 
these  suffice,  Brownligg  ?" 

"  But  the  two  ladders  of  ropes, 
Thompson  ?" 

"  In  case  one  broke,  Brownligg. 
It  shows,  Brownligg,  the  cold-blooded- 
ness of  the  whole  transaction." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Thomp- 
son ;  she  never  would  have  had 
me. 

"  Of  course  not ;  mine  was  the  only 
name  on  the  list  with  the  pencil  cross 
before  it:  De  Verebrain  showed  it 
me  no  later  than  Monday." 


"  You  have  been  very  badly  treated, 

Thompson." 

"  Infamously  ;  and  it  is  all  De  Vere- 
brain's fault." 

"What  could  he  do?" 

"  Lock  her  up  till  I  got  her." 

"  Oh,  that  would  never  have  done." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  would  have  made 

it  do." 

"Do  Simpson  and  Betty  know  of 

the  affair  ?" 

"They  can't  yet;  let  us  go  tell  them.** 
"  Do    not,   they'll   laugh    at    you, 

Thompson." 

"  Let  them.      All  I  say  is,  damn 

that  ladder  of  ropes;   and  damn  the 

whole  transaction." 
"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  fret." 
"  I  am  not  fretting,  Brownligg." 
"  As  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Brownligg, 

striking  into  that  justly  popular  air-^ 

*'  *  When  a  lady  elope«. 
With  a  ladder  of  ropea. 
She  may  go  to  Hong-Kong  for  me— 
She  may  go— she  may  go.' 

That's  really  a  very  ungentlemanly 
fashion,  Brownligg,  of  singii^;  you. 
ought  to  give  it  up." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


iir   tioHT   or   noMB. 


And  they  have  ventured  into  mar- 
ried life  without  the  silver  spoons. 
BIue<eyes  has  become  the  wife  of 
Reginald  Brandon  ;  she  has  descended 
by  that  swinging  staircase  and  found 
a  husband  at  the  bottom ;  may  like 
success  attend  like  efforts. 

It  was  ten  days  since  that  great 
event — ten  days  of  happiness — a  pre- 
cious rarity  in  life ;  the  hour  was 
almost  sunset — summer  sunset — Bran- 
don laboured  in  his  study,  with  Blue- 
eyes  at  his  side ;  at  every  touch  the 
canvas  grew  to  life,  and  Blue-eyes 
smiled,  and  so  he  laboured  on ;  at 
length  the  artist  laid  aside  his  brush, 
and  placing  Blue-eyes  on  his  knee,  he 
kissed  his  wife.  There  was  nothing, 
reader,  wrong  in  that. 

"  Shall  we  take  our  evening  walk, 
Reginald  ?*' 

*•  I  would  not,  Mary,  give  it  up  for  a 
principality." 


Thank  God  that  in  this  life  there 
are  things  not  made  for  barter — essen- 
tially to  be  possessed  by  him  who  has 
them — not  to  be  exchanged. 

The  artist  and  his  wife  sauntered 
forth,  and  through  a  lovely  scene — 
nature  is  so  lovely  everywhere.  It 
would  be  useless,  vain,  and  possibly 
might  foil  a  slight  design,  to  bring 
forth  names.  They  gazed  upon  the 
setting  sun. 

"  Will  this  feeling  ever  die  ?" 
"  Work,    energy,    are    good    pre- 
servatives, and  God  has  given  toem 
both." 

<<  You  speak  humbly,  Reginald." 
«  As  it  befits  one  blessed  above  his 
merits  with  health,  with  work,  with 
energy,  with  you,  my  wife ;  and  I  can 
well  afford  to  laugh  good-humouredly 
at  those  who  only  value  in  this  life  the 
silver  spoons." 


iESCHTLUS. 


In  the  course  of  God's  govemment  of 
this  world,  an  epoch  marked  by  mili- 
tary achievement  is  usually  conspi- 
cuous for  a  display,  by  the  victors,  of 
literary  cenius;  and  out  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  war  arise  sometimes  the 
finest  structures  of  peace.  Whatever 
calls  out  into  their  fullest  action  those 
intellectual  energies  which,  however 
employed  in  different  spheres,  are 
kindred  each  to  the  other,  tends  to  give 
birth,  and  form,  and  beauty  to  their 
various  objects;  and,  accordingly,  a 
war  in  which  a  nation*s  powers  have 
been  tasked,  and  genius  displayed  to 
the  utmost,  is — ^particularly  if  we  add 
to  this  impulse  to  mental  exertion  that 
which  results  from  the  elation  of  suc- 
ces8~*the  frequent  and  immediate 
forerunner  of  a  period  of  poetic,  his- 
tdrieol,  and  philosophic  cultivation. 
T^t  ooncurrence  appears  in  the  his- 
tory of  Borne,  at  the  age  of  Cicero  ; 
ImI perhaps  more  distinctly  in  our  own, 
a/t  m  eras  of  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and 
Woim  the  Fourth.  The  ears  which 
hMVibi  national  hymn  of  triumph 
14  A*  ^tefeat  of  the  Armada,  might 


have  dwelt  on  the  poetry  of  Shaks- 
pere  ;  and  Marlborough  and  Boling. 
broke  were  as  much  contemporaries  as 
Wellington  and  Byron. 

Nor  IS  there  any  exception  in  the 
history  of  Athens.  The  age  of  Mil- 
tiades  and  Pericles  is  that  of  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles.  In  the  cycle  of  years, 
from  510  to  450  b.c,  military  glory 
and  intellectual  accomplishments  com- 
bined to  giun  for  the  Athenians  the 
merited  title  '*  of  having  saved  and 
instructed  Hellas."  In  this  short 
space  of  time  a  little  nation,  number- 
ing not  30,000  free  inhabitants — which 
had  previously  languished  under  aris- 
tocratic and  t}Tannical  despotism,  and 
which  had  been  humbled  by  the  free- 
booters of  a  neighbouring  rock — had 
withstood  and  overthrown  the  disci- 
plined multitudes  of  the  East,  and, 
following  up  its  successes,  had  founded 
an  empire  so  broad   that,  in  the  lan- 

ae  of  its  great  statesman,  <<  every 
was  thrown  open  to  its  valour.  * 
And  in  similar  progress,  the  rude 
*'goat  song,"  which  had  originated 
at   vintage-feasts,  at  which   a  jovial 
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populace,  its  labours  over,  congregated 
to  applaud  a  wild  mummery  iu  honour 
of  tne  wine-god,  and  which  had  been 
somewhat  exalted  by  Thespis,  was  sub- 
limed into  the  tragedy  of  jEscM/his 
and  of  Sophocles^Tepveaentcd  in  a 
theatre  capable,  it  is  said,  of  holding 
the  Athenian  people,  and  in  which  the 
loftiest  subjects  of  human  speculation 
were  idealised  and  displayed.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  the 
children  of  Japhet  had  shown  a  su- 
periority in  valour  and  in  genius  over 
the  children  of  Shem.  Asiatic  con- 
quest, which,  in  a  progressing  circle, 
had  radiated  fix)m  the  walls  of  Nineveh 
to  the  Indus,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
^gean,  and  which  threatened,  as 
Herodotus  observes,  **  to  leave  no  na- 
tion ignorant  of  the  God  of  the  Great 
King,  had  received  its  first  check  and 
overthrow  from  a  handful  of  warriors 
placed  at  the  edge  of  Europe,  and 
forming  its  onlv  bulwark,  and  had  been 
confined  by  them  within  a  narrower 
limit  than  since  the  age  of  Cvrus  it 
had  known.  And  from  this  time  the 
works  of  the  mind,  which  with  a  few, 
though  bright  exceptions,  had  been 
most  apparent  in  the  East—whether  in 
the  poetry  o£  David,  the  wisdom  of  So- 
lomon, or  the  love  of  the  Chaldees — 
were  destined  to  find  a  conspicuous 
habitation  in  a  city  of  Europe. 

But  an  age  of  glory  and  of  intellectual 
development,  particularly  if  it  be  of 
sudden  growth,  while  it  calls  forth 
much  excellence,  may  give  birth  to, 
or  sow  the  seeds  of,  much  evil.  Athens 
had  become  the  ruler  of  all  the  depen- 
dencies of  Persia  in  Greece,  of  most 
of  the  iskmds  of  the  ^gean,  and  of  the 
seaboard  of  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance, the  people's  ambition  and 
desires  had  received  a  dangerous  en- 
lai^ement.  The  Athenian  who  some 
years  past  had  lived  in  repose,  subject 
to  hb  country's  laws,  content  with  his 
narrow  farm,  and  ignorant  of  empire, 
was  suddenly  exalted  into  a  partici- 

Eator  of  sovereignty,  and  a  successful 
ero.  To  Athens,  now  not  the  ally, 
but  the  ruler  of  the  Ionian  race» 
flocked  as  tributaries,  or  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  the  islanders  of  the 
.£gean,  the  corn-sellers  ofthePontus, 
the  traders  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
Her  harbour  of  the  Pir»us,  connected 
by  the  famous  long  walls  with  the  city, 
gathered  into  its  basin  the  sails  of  the 
na%'ic8  of  the  world,  and  her  streets, 
their    dusky    labyrinths    contrasting 


strangely  with  the  broad  areas  from 
which  the  edifices  of  the  state  arose, 
were  thronged  with  a  mixed  multi- 
tude, paying  homage  or  respect  to  the 
new-bom  power.  From  Susa  came 
the  ambassadors  of  the  great  king, 
content  now  to  ply  the  arms  of  diplo- 
macy instead  of  those  of  force ;  and 
with  them  might  be  seen  the  barbarous 
envoys  of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  in- 
termingled with  the  Dorian  legates  of 
SpartA  and  of  Corinth.  Here,  too, 
were  collected  the  litigants  of  the  tri- 
butaries, compelled  by  a  severe  cen- 
tralisation to  try  their  suits  in  the 
Athenian  courts,  and  before  Athenian 
judges  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  old 
legend,  hither  from  the  *•*  far  Opican 
land"  came  the  wise  men  of  Rome,  to 
seek,  in  the  great  democracy,  an  image 
of  their  own  civil  constitution.  Thero 
was  a  burst  of  vigour,  a  display  of 
power,  and  so  wide  a  field  opened  for 
ambition,  that  the  comic  poet  repre- 
sents the  personifie<l  people  as  with  one 
eye  turned  to  Carthage  and  the  other 
to  Chaonia. 

But  the  same  causes  which  made 
the  Athenians  masters  of  others,  made 
them  more  equal  amons  themselves. 
The  old  constitution  of  Athens  was. 
essentially  oligarchic;  that  is,  power 
by  law  centred  in  property,  and  prac- 
tically, was  almost  unknown  to  the 
citizens  of  the  lowest  classes.  But 
the  victories  which  saved  Athens  were 
won,  not  more  by  the  arts  of  the  few 
than  by  the  arms  of  the  many,  and  the 
inevitable  result  was,  the  transfer  of 

Sower  to  the  force  which  had  prepon- 
erated.  The  authority  of  the  Senate 
was  all  but  abolished,  and  that  of  the 
multitude  substituted ;  and  this  revolu- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  rising  genius 
of  Pericles,  by  the  moral  eflect  of  the 
victories  which  a  free  people  had  won, 
and  which  attested  their  power ;  and 
by  the  excited  tempers  of  all  to  whom 
aristocracy  seemed  a  barrier  to  ambi- 
tion. One  by  one,  the  old  oligarchic 
distinctions  vanished  in  effect ;  after  a 
few  faint  struggles,  [the  party  of  the 
nobihty  submitted ;  and  the  Athenian 
statesman  found  that  henceforth  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  people. 

Thus  equal  among  themselves,  but 
dictators  to  their  subjects,  envied,  ad- 
mired, and  feared,  the  Athenian  people 
commenced  that  rule  which,  beginning 
in  such  glory,  ended  in  such  (Hshonour. 
We  can  but  glance  at  the  outset.  . 
They  soon  became  arrogant  and  ty 
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ranuical  in  their  foreign  relations.  A 
"wide  and  tempting  field  for  plunder 
and  for  extortion  was  presented  by 
the  tributaries,  who  soon  learned  to 
compare  Athenian  to  Persian  despot- 
ism. Their  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled,  their  domestic  governments 
curtailed,  and  their  tribute  increased. 
The  efiects  among  their  masters  became 
soon  apparent.  They  lost  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  constant  practice  of  ini. 
qity ;  they  disregarded,  with  the  eager- 
ness of  cupidity,  those  common  laws  of 
sympathy  which  even  the  most  pros- 
perous would  retain  for  their  contin- 
gent benefit;  and  invariably  applauded 
the  adviser  of  the  most  selfish  policy. 
Nor  did  Pericles  arrest  this  inclination. 
His  whole  conduct  to  the  dependencies 
of  Athens  is  marked  by  a  contempt  for 
their  interests,  and  frequently  by  se- 
verity; and  though,  humanly  speak- 
ing, his  wisdom  would  have  carried  his 
country  safe  through  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  he  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
outburst  against  Athenian  oppression. 
In  their  domestic  polity  the  evil  was 
greater,  but  of  slower  growth.  The 
change  within  was  less  rapid  than  that 
which  had  occurred  without.  Their 
social  had  not  met  the  fate  of  their  po- 
litical constitution ;  and,  among  Atne- 
niahis,  the  framework  of  those  laws 
which  regulate  the  contracts  and  rela- 
tions of  life  was  for  a  time  conserved. 
The  state  religion — the  idolatry  of  a 
graceful  Paganism — ^which,  with  all  its 
Mults,  presented  to  the  minds  of  the 
many  fixed  objects  of  worship,  and 
which  formed  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  for  a  time  subsisted; 
and  in  the  increase  of  the  earth,  in 
the  varied  blessings  which  the  seasons 
bring,  and  in  the  government  which, 
even  here,  generally  rewards  virtue  and 
punishes  vice,  the  Athenian  was  trained 
to  recognise  the  agency  of  a  superior 
power.  For  a  time  the  Court  of  the 
Areopagus — of  whose  peculiar  functions 
we  know  but  little,  but  of  which  we 
generally  know  that  it  was  composed 
of  elders  of  probity,  whose  decision  was 
held  sacred,  and  that  it  claimed,  by 
reason  of  its  constitution,  the  united 
respect  due  to  religion  and  to  equity- 
exercised  its  influeiiee ;  and  a  states- 
man  flourished,  who,  with  many  faults, 
loved  virtue,  and  ever  practised  justice 
to  an  Athenian.  But  by  degrees  the 
fences  which  law,  religion,  and  sober- 
mindedness  had  set  around  the  consti- 
tution were  levelled,  and  morals  began 
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to  languish  and  to  decay.  The  com- 
parative and  sudden  opulence  of  the 
people,  created  by  the  impositions  on 
the  tributaries,  produced  habits  of 
luxury  and  of  idleness.  Other  causes 
co-operated.  Athens  became  a  place  of 
universal  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.  It  was  there  all  the  business  of 
the  state,  in  which  every  citizen  might 
participate,  was  transacted ;  there  was 
paraded  all  that  could  allure  cupidity 
and  taste — the  courts  of  law,  in  which 
the  judges  were  paid,  the  Propylea,  the 
Odeon,  and  the  Theatre.  In  this  eon- 
fiux  of  keen,  restless,  and  inquiring 
natures,  with  none  of  the  sob^  pur- 
suits  of  business  to  follow;  engaged  in 
politics  or  in  jurisdiction,  both  of  which 
flattered  their  ambition  and  their  pas- 
sions ;  with  a  thousand  objects  around 
them  to  pamper  pride  and  check  hu- 
mility ;  addi^sed  by  a  tribe  of  denuu 
gogues  whose  flashy  rhetoric  was  ever 
confounding  right  and  wrong,  and  in« 
culcatin^  selfishness;  and  too  well 
versed  in  mere  practice  to  subject 
their  minds  to  a  reference  to  prin- 
ciple, we  can  see,  at  onc^  the  various 
causes  which,  in  an  age  of  extreme 
civilisation,  erased  from  the  Athenian 
mind  faith,  reverence,  and  moral  so- 
briety, the  true  elements  of  social 
security.  The  laws  began  to  lose  their 
sanction,  and  to  be  regarded  as  unjust 
restraints  upon  legitimate  passion.  In 
trials  for  onences  against  morality,  the 
feelings  of  the  judges  were  gradually 
warp^  in  fiivour  of  the  defendant, 
and  were  constantly  exposed  to  every 
resource  of  sophistry  and  of  eloquence 
excited  in  his  behalf.  Impiety,  adul- 
tery, filial  ingratitude,  and  embezzle- 
ment, became  common  and  fashionable. 
But  the  decline  of  morals  not  only 
sapped  the  laws,  but  the  reli^on  which 
supported  them.  Coarse-mmded  men 
united  to  get  rid  of  a  check  upon  their 
sensualities;  and  intellect,  which  in 
its  vigour  could  never  submit  to  Pa- 
ganism, earnestly  sided,  in  the  general 
excitation,  with  Infidelity,  rnysical 
science  began  to  be  cultivated;  and 
when  its  professors  had  dethroned  a 
Ceres  or  an  Apollo  from  their  divine 
seats,  by  a  discovery  of  the  causes  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  step  was  easy 
to  disown  a  Zeus,  the  Pagan  imaffe  of 
the  Deity.  But  the  rationalism  which 
thus  obliterated  the  idea  of  a  moral 
governor  of  the  universe,  and  which, 
with  superstition  equal  to  Paganism, 
but  with  fiir  less  rebgion^  ascribed  the 
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agency  and  ordinance  of  all  things  to 
an  undiscriminating  chance,  necessa- 
rily removed  from  men's  minds  all  sense 
of  obligation,  and  made  mere  selfish- 
ness the  rule  of  life.  Human  nature, 
thus  relieved  from  all  necessary  checks, 
and  revelling  in  license,  be^an  to  fall 
into  excesses  on  the  side  of  evil :  men 
of  intellect  became  Atheists  and  sneer- 
ers ;  statesmen  sought  to  shape  their 
measures  by  the  rule  of  instant  ex- 
pediency ;  the  people  degenerated  into 
a  mass  of  selfishness,  corruption,  and 
iblly ;  *'  nobleness  of  mind,"  to  bor- 
row Thucydides'  language,  "  was  ob- 
literated with  derision ;"  until  at  length 
the  great  democracy  sank  beneath  its 
foes. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period  that  -ZEschylus  flourished.  His 
youth  fell  upon  the  days  of  Athe- 
nian simpHcity ;  his  earlier  manhood 
participated  in  its  glory ;  his  latter 
years  were  dedicated  to  an  attempt  to 
arrest  its  decline;  and  the  sword  he 
wielded  at  Marathon  for  his  country's 
liberties  did  not  more  attest  his  pa- 
triotism, than  does  the  immortal  verse 
in  which  he  wages  war  i^ainst  the  cor- 
ruptions which  were  destroying  her. 
He  unites  in  himself  the  functions  of 
the  poet  and  of  the  preacher ;  for  he 
exercises  the  weapons  of  the  highest 
imagination  and  of  reason  in  defence 
of  the  true  and  of  the  right,  against 
scepticism,  immorality,  and  careless- 
ness. He  ^ves  poetic  form  to  the 
deductions  of  religious  philosophy,  and 
in  striking  and  living  images  brings 
before  the  eye  the  theory  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  of 
the  innate  superiority  of  virtue  over 
vice ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  constant 
and  just  superintendence  of  a  Higher 
Power  over  human  affairs,  with  a  pur- 
pose working  to  a  fixed  end.  Ho  re- 
veals to  a  demoralised  and  light- 
minded  people  the  most  moral  ideas, 
expressed  m  the  most  beautiM  lan- 

fuage ;  he  stands  forth,  like  his  own 
'rometheus,  a  regenerator ;  and  though 
he  never  makes  his  creations  mere  per 
sonified  abstractions,  they  are  formed 
by  him  to  utter  ethical  and  religious 
precepts  as  pure  as  ever  passed  unin- 
9pirea  lips. 

Such  IS  the  object  of  iEschylus  in 
his  works :  but  it  is  time  we  should 
examine  them.  He  is  the  creator  of 
the  Athenian  drama,  as  Sophocles  is 
its  artist.  He  found  it  almost  a  rude 
show,  exciting  the  applause  of  rustic 


spectators  by^  its  coarse  scenery  and 
wild  pantomime ;  he  left  it  a  solemn 
liturgy,  in  which,  before  an  awed  peo- 
ple, and  in  a  theatre  which  was  ac- 
tually a  temple,  were  heard  the  voices 
of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  and  the 
lamentations  of  error  and  of  crime. 
He  gave  the  chorus,  which  had  been 
merely  an  irregular  ode,  its  peculiar 
character  of  thoughtful  judgment ; 
and  he  lengthened  tne  dialogue,  which 
had  been  quite  subordinate  to  it.  Thus 
he  at  once  raised  tragedy  to  a  higher 
range  of  ideas  than  had  ever  before 
been  contemplated  for  it ;  and  he  com- 
pletely changed  its  form  and  scenic 
character.  We  may  venture  to  mark 
out  some  of  his  peculiar  excellences. 

I.  ^schylus,  unlike  Milton,  and  with 
far  greater  reverence,  shrinks  from  an 
attempt  to  embody  the  Great  First 
Cause  in  a  finite  form,  and  contents 
himself  with  a  delineation  of  his  attri- 
butes. God,  he  says,  in  Himself  is  un- 
known,  but  His  works  reveal  Him,  and 
He  visits  with  their  due  the  just  and 
the  unjust: — 

"  Zeus !  whate'er  the  Godhead  is — 

If  to  Him  the  name  is  dear — 

Zeus,  I  thus  invoke  Him  here  ;— 
Things  of  human  ken  I  wis, 

Matched  with  Him  as  nothing  are ; 
Then  let  me  still  His  name  address, 

Nor  seek  a  fruitless  care. 
He  of  old  who  mightiest  shined, 

Blossoming  in  pride  of  strength, — 
Lowly  lies  a  wreck  of  EW — 

And  his  follower  sinks  at  length, 
By  the  thrice  victorious  quelled. 
But  whde'r,  with  earnest  mind, 

Hath  to  Zeus  submission  cried ; 
Wisdom's  mysteries  he  shall  find — 

True  to  Understanding's  guide : 
Who,  all  knowing,  linketh  still 
Sagest  lore  to  saddest  ill ; 
Whose  it  is  that,  one  by  one, 
Even  upon  the  sleeper's  8<ul, 
Drop  the  thoughts  of  griefs  by-gone ; 
Who  to  Reason's  staid  control 
Oft  the  stubborn  will  hath  bowed ; 
Yea  from  throned  powers  of  heaven 
Highest  gifts  to  man  are  given !" 

But  the  dealings  of  God  with  man» 
according  to  the  poet,  take  place 
through  His  ministers,  who  wear  the 
impress  of  their  Great  Original.  Thus 
we  have  Apollo,  •*  The  Protector  of 
Suppliants,"  Artemis; 

"  The  beautiful,  who  loves 
E'en  the  fierce  lion's  callow  young  ; 
And  every  tender  thing  which  roves 
'Neath  parent  breasts  the  glades  amMg  f 
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Dic^  or  Justice ; 

"  Who  shineth  in  the  smoky  cot, 
And  blenseth  Virtue's  dmys ; 
But  glittering  hononrs,  foully  got, 
Shuns  with  averted  gaze  f 

and  the  Furies,  to  whom  the  Deity  de- 
legates  his  vengeance,  and  who  thus 
describe  themse^es : — 

"  Now  we  link  the  choral  ring, 
Now  the  descant  dread  we  sing ; 
Solemn  hests  to  man  are  ours, 
Given  to  us,  by  mightiest  powers ; 
And  we  g^den  to  fulfil 
Equity's  triumphant  will. 
He  whose  holy  hands  are  pure 
From  our  terrors  dwells  secure, 
Ever  blest,  his  years  endure ; 
But  the  sinner — foin  to  hide 
Bnthless  hands,  in  slaughter  dyed — 
Him  we  meet  in  form  moat  dread, 
Claimants  for  the  blood  he  shed, 
Witneflses  to  right  the  dead — 


Thus  we  link  the  dreaded  dance, 
Thus  our  dark-robed  forms  advance, — 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  which  were 
Boastfal,  soaring  to  the  air, 
Wane,  and  sink  upon  the  earth. 
Blasted  like  a  withered  birth." 

These  form  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  man  and  the  Deity; 
but  though  as  such  they  are  worthy  of 
worship,  ne  is  the  centre  of  all  venera- 
tion. JBut,  as  if  to  reconcile  the  doubt- 
ing mind  to  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies of  His  government,  and  to  con- 
firm his  belief  in  His  righteousness, 
even  when  he  sets  up  but  one  object 
of  final  worship,  he  subjects  the  uni- 
verse to  the  influence  of  an  almighty 
necessity,  by  which,  however,  no  more 
is  probably  implied  than  that  the 
course  of  nature,  when  once  ordained, 
is,  as  far  as  man  can  sec,  fixed  and  cer- 
tain ;  and  that  to  object  to  any  one  part 
of  it  is  equal  to  objecting  to  the  whole. 
But  however  this  is,  he  is  the  constant 
enemy  of  mere  presuming  infidelitv; 
and  perhaps  he  invests  its  type,  the 
Prometheus,  with  every  sublime  intel- 
lectual quality,  only  to  shew  more 
forcibly  the  ruin  into  which  a  want  of 
hmnility  precipitated  him. 

n.  The  poetry  of  MschyluB  is  free 
from  those  subtle  remarks  on  the 
material  constitution  of  the  world,  and 
on  the  nature  of  man,  whieh  charac- 
terise Euripides.  The  agency  of  the 
elements^the  infiaaioee  <^  the  <""  ' ' 


which  rule  the  day  and  the  night"— the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena  of  nature — are  either  simply  de- 
scribed without  being  accounted  for,  or 
are  represented  by  him  as  the  work  of 
some  minister  of  the  Most  High.  As 
a  poet,  he  felt— 

"  When  Science,  fVom  Creation's  face. 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws. 

What  lovely  visions  must  give  place 
To  cold  material  laws !" 

And,  as  a  philosopher,  he  knew  that 
the  mind  loses  its  regard  of  the  First 
Cause,  if  constantly  kept  in  consider- 
ation of  secondary  causes.  Accord- 
ingly, in  ^schylus,  we  find  no  traces 
of  physical  science ;  and,  in  consider- 
ing man,  he  is  less  a  metaphysician  than 
a  moralist.  He  regards  not  what  he 
is,  but  what  he  ought  io  do.  He  does 
not  inquire  what  union  of  elements 
makes  him  a  living  agent:  how  far 
his  spirit  and  substance  reciprocally 
act ;  or  what  is  the  lo^al  habitation  of 
his  faculties;  but,  taking  him  as  he 
is,  he  states  broadlv  and  clearly  the 
obligations  to  which  he  should  con- 
form; and  thus  he  traces  and  esta- 
blishes the  duty  of  man,  not  only  from  its 
harmonising  with  his  nature,  but  from 
its  coincidence  with  a  positive  exter- 
nal law  which  we  are  capable  of  obey- 
ing, and  which  imperatively  enjoins 
the  practice  of  virtue.  Thinkers,  who 
have  proceeded  by  the  other  method, 
rightly  indeed  conclude,  that  the  path 
of  duty,  and  that  of  human  nature  in 
pursuit  of  its  proper  objects,  are  one ; 
but  when  they  attempt  to  define  those 
objects,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  them 
at  once  lofty  and  general,  the  standard 
they  usually  raise  is  some  bright  ab- 
straction— some  ideal  point  of  perfec- 
tion, to  which  man's  nature  has  a  ten- 
dency, and  which,  under  the  specious 
names  of  Truth,  Right,  or  Good,  pre- 
sents no  real  goal  for  his  energies  to 
attain.  And  thus  their  philosophy 
fails  in  influencing  practice,  for  it  lays 
man  under  no  comprehensible  obliga- 
tion ;  it  shows  him  from  afar  tne 
bright  land  he  should  attain,  but  it 
gives  him,  as  it  were,  no  map  of  it, 
and  no  directions  to  guide  his  way. 
Whereas,  the  recognition  of  a  positive 
rule  by  which  our  habits  shall  be 
shaped,  and  which  shall  measure  the 
worth  of  every  action,  supplies  at  once 
a  check  upon  evil,  and  an  index  of. 
conduct,     under  one  syistem  we  are 
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furnished  with  a  law — under  the  other, 
left  to  follow  what  our  reason  sets  up, 
or  our  imagination  suggests.  But  we 
may  sum  up  the  moral  code  of  ^schy- 
lus  iu  his  own  words : — 

"  From  health  of  sonl 
Springs  what  all  cherish,  what  all  wbh  for — 

Good. 
To  guide  thy  life,  heed  well  this  law— revere 
Th*  alter  of  justice ;  let  no  lucre  tempt 
Thy  impious  feet  to  spurn  it,  else  a  doom 
Will  follow  thee,  and  soon  will  work  its  end. 
Wherefore  the  honours  due  to  parents  own — 
Still  to  tliy  dwelling  may  the  stranger  turn, 
And  reverent  be :  thus  may  a  man  escape 
The  fearful  hour — and  living  just,  live  well, 
At  least  in  complete  ruin  not  overthrown." 

The  peculiar  duties  JEschylus  en- 
joins, exist  in  the  relations  of  son  to 
father,  of  wife  to  husband,  and  of  sub- 
ject to  state.  They  are  commanded 
by  God,  but  are  naturid  to  man ;  and 
in  their  fulfilment  is  completed  his 
idea  of  the  social  state.  And  thus  he 
ascribes  the  origin  and  development  of 
society,  not  to  the  mere  expedients  of 
selfishness,  nor  to  the  fiction  of  a  com- 
pact between  the  governor  and  the 
governed,  but  to  the  operation  of  prin- 
ciples implanted  in  us  by  our  Maker, 
and  which  tend  to  produce  among  men 
union  and  obedience.  Civil  life,  in 
his  view,  is  our  natural,  not  an  artifi- 
cial condition ;  it  spring  from  the 
sympathies  of  relationship,  and  is  a 
proof  of  our  innate  recognition  of 
authority,  and,  accordingly,  it  ori- 
ginates, not  in  2atfi,  but  in  the  ordinance 
of  Grod.  And  thus  he  fixes  govern- 
ment upon  a  higher  throne,  and  as- 
signs to  it  a  firmer  authority,  than 
ower  writers  upon  politics,  for  he 
gives  it  the  voice,  not  of  human,  but 
of  Divine  wisdom,  and  makes  its  in- 
fluences inherent  to  man,  and  not  con- 
tingent upon  opinion. 

III.  The  tragedy  in  which  such  re- 
ligious and  moral  canons  could  be  set 
does  not,  of  course,  fulfil  our  idea  of 
the  drama.  Our  notion  of  the  drama 
is  of  a  vivid  representation  of  action, 
of  a  picture,  in  which  a  series  of  per- 
sonages seem,  in  their  various  group- 
ings, to  be  contributing  to  some  event; 
and  accordingly,  we  Uiink  the  excel- 
lence of  a  dramatic  poet  lies  not  in  the 
majesty  of  his  idcaji,  nor  in  the  beauty 
of  nis  language,  but  in  the  clear  deli- 
neation oi  his  cliaracters,  in  the  har- 
monious  adaptation  of  each  to  the 


other,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
several    parts  of  his    work    to    the 
whole.     Hence,  with  us  the  drama  is 
not  so  much  a  reflection  of  the  poet's 
thoughts,  as  of  his  capacity  of  imita- 
tion ;    and,  accordingly,  it  abandons 
the  oracular  voices  of  poetic  wisdom 
to  speak  the  varied  tones  of  human 
nature.      But  the    tragic  writers  of 
Greece,  and  ^schylus  especially,  ne- 
ver permitted  to  their  subject  such 
scope  and  liberty.  With  him  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  expression  of  a  few  great 
ideas,  to  illustrate  which  he  moulds 
his  characters ;  and  if  ever  the  specta- 
tor's attention  is  diverted  from  their 
language  to  themselves,  it  is  recalled 
to  the  poet's  teaching  by  the  interven- 
tion of  long  choral  odes,  in  which  ho 
appears  to  pass  a  solemn  sentence  upon 
the  scene  and  the  agents  he  has  called 
to  life.      And  thus    the    JEschylean 
drama  is  far  more  an  appeal  to  truth, 
made  vivid  and  strikmg    by  giving 
energy  to  its  advocates,  than  a  represen- 
tation of  human  action.     The  agents 
through  which  the  poet  speaks  are  not 
cast  in  that  mould  of  ideal  humanity 
which  Shakspeare   has  worked    out; 
they  bear  the  features  of  a  statelier 
race — the  children  of  the  remote  age 
in  which  the  gods  conversed  with  men. 
In  all  their  lineaments  they  are  gigan- 
tic ;  but  they  are  not  impressible  by 
those  subtle  mfiuences  which  shape  the 
flexible  creatures  of  human  generation. 
They  are  stirred  by  great  and  evident 
motives  to  accomplish  vast  ends,  but 
they  are  not  swayed  by  the  complex 
ana  minute  agencies  of  which  we  are 
susceptible.     Thev  move  before  us  al- 
most unchangeable,   with  their  wills 
sphered  in  themselves,  careless  of  the 
influences  of  circumstances,  and  with 
aspect  stately  and  solemn ;  but  they 
never  show  that  delicate  play  of  the 
mental  features  which  delights  us  in 
Othello,  nor,  chameleon-like,  seem  to 
wear  a  difl'erent  hue  in  the  varj^in^ 
weather  of  fortune.      And  it  is  this 
oneness  of  character  and  simplicity  of 
conduct    which    permits  the  poet  to 
make    them  the  types  of  his  ideas, 
without  absolutely  divesting  them  of  a 
dramatic  appearance.    They  act  with 
enerzy,  but  speak  in  that  abstract  and 
lofty  lajiguage  which  is  fitting  to  incul- 
cate the  precepts  we  have  been  review- 
ing ;  and  whether  in  the  prophecies  of 
Cassandra,  in  the  exultation  of  Cly- 
temnestra  at  her  crime,  or  in  tlie  dcjti- 
aiice  of  Prometheus,  suggest  to  us  tliat 
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their  teaching  is  not  for  an  audience, 
but  for  man. 

IV.  The  dramas  of  JEschylus  are 
deficient  in  artistic  combinations  to 
produce  eflTect,  in  that  succession  of 
striking  contrasts  by  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator  is  kept  fixed,  and, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  in  that  per- 
spective  of  poetry  in  which  a  number 
of  objects  are  represented,  each  de- 
picted— each  in  its  proper  dimensions. 
Whatevei*  he  delineates  stands  forth 
bold,  clear,  and  prominent;  but  the 
picture  having  no  background  on 
which  the  eye  may  rest,  wants  grace 
and  refinement;  and  the  giant  out- 
lines of  his  heroes  and  demigods  are 
rarely  relieved  by  the  association  of 
minor  figures.  But,  though  the  piece 
is  wanting  as  a  whole,  each  charac- 
ter is  beautifully  distinct,  and  by  the 
slightest  touch,  which  is  the  great  proof 
of  art,  is  stamped  with  individuality; 
and  from  the  casual  fragments  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  which  occur,  we  have 
enough  to  infer,  that,  had  Ji^schylus 
indulged  in  this  style,  he  would  have 
matched  Milton  and  Virgil  in  their 
peculiar  excellences.  May  we  hope 
all  beauty  has  not  evaporated  in  our 
translation  of  the  following  celebrated 
passage,  recounting  how  a  father  like 
Jephtha  sacrificed  his  child : — 

"  Nought  recked,  I  ween,  the  wardens, 

AU  eager  for  the  strife — 
Her  shrieks  apon  her  father's  name, 

Her  pore  and  virgin  h'fe : 
That  father,  when  the  prayer  was  o*er, 

The  temple  priests  commands 
To  lift  her  on  the  altar, 

Lilce  a  fawn  among  their  hands ; 
To  lift  her  whence  she'd  fallen, 

AU  swooning  on  the  ground, 
Her  robes  around  her  floatmg, 


In  trance  of  horror  bound  ; 
And,  watcliful  of  her  graceful  h'ps, 

With  force,  or  sullen  check, 
To  guard  a  father's  name 

From  a  daughter's  parting  shriek. 
But  from  the  victim  fell 

Her  robes  of  saffron  dye ; 
Her  murderers  she  smote 

With  the  pleadings  of  her  eye : 
She  looked — as  lookn  a  picture — 

As  though  she  longed  to  speak ; 
Ah  !  oft  among  her  father's  halls 

That  voice  would  music  make ! 
Ah  !  oft  Mrith  eager  fundnes.% 

When  thrice  the  cup  was  poured, 
A  blessing  on  her  father 

That  virgin  voice  implored." 

We  here  close  our  remarks  upon  the 
age  and  writings  of  ^schylus.  No 
author  of  antiquity,  in  our  opinion,  is 
more  worthy  of  diligent  study  by  those 
who  regard  greatness  of  intellect  and 
grandeur  of  moral  precepts.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  different  than  his 
poetry,  and  that  which  prevails  in  the 
present  day.  The  one  is  simple,  stately* 
and  severe ;  the  other  gaudy,  glitter- 
ing, and  florid.  The  one  gives  form 
and  vividness  to  a  few  of  the  lofliest 
ideas ;  the  other  combines,  and  never 
goes  beyond,  mere  objects  of  sense. 
In  the  one,  the  poet  taxes  the  reader's 
imagination  to  follow  him ;  in  the 
other,  he  satiates  it  with  a  profusion  of 
beauties  gathered  at  random.  The 
one,  like  the  telescope,  mirrors  what  is 
glorious  and  afar ;  the  other,  like  the 
multiplying-glass,  reveals  near  ob- 
jects in  a  thousand  shapes  and  hues. 
But  we  feel  we  have  already  exceeded 
our  limits,  and  must  leave  our  poet  to 
occupy  that  eminence  which,  in  the 
realms  of  the  departed,  his  country- 
men assijTued  to  bun. 
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THE  MTSTBBIOUS  COMPACT. 
A  FBH  TBAV8LATIOII  PROX  THB  OBRMAV. 


PABT  n. — CONCLUSION. 


Several  weeks  passed  away.  Edward 
spared  no  pains  to  discover  some 
trace  of  the  lady  in  question,  but  all 
in  vain.  No  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
knew  the  family  ;  and  he  had  already 
determined,  as  soon  as  the  spring  be- 
gan, to  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  and 
to  travel  through  the  country  where 
Ferdinand  had  lormed  his  unfortunate 
attachment,  when  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  coincided  strangely  with 
his  wishes.  His  commanding- officer 
gave  him  a  commission  to  purchase 
some  horses,  which,  to  his  great  conso- 
lation, led  him  exactly  into  that  part 
of  the  country  where  Ferdinand  had 
been  quartered.  It  was  a  market- 
town  of  some  importance.  He  was  to 
remain  there  some  time,  which  suited 
his  plans  exactly ;  and  he  made  use  of 
every  leisure  hour  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  officers,  to  inquire 
into  Ferdinand's  connexions  and  ac- 
quaintance, to  trace  the  mysterious 
name  if  possible,  and  thus  fulfil  a  sa- 
cred duty.  For  to  him  it  appeared 
a  sacred  duty  to  execute  the  commis- 
sion of  his  departed  friend — to  get 
possession  of  the  ring,  and  to  be  the 
means,  as  he  hopped,  of  giving  rest  to 
the  troubled  spirit  of  Ferdinand. 

Already,  on  the  evening  of  the  se- 
cond daj,  he  was  sitting  in  the  coffee- 
room  with  burghers  of  the  place  and 
officers  of  difierent  regiments. 

A  newly-arrived  comet  was  inquir- 
ing whether  the  neighbourhood  were  a 
pleasant  one,  of  an  infantry  officer, 
one  of  Hallberg's  corps.  **  For," 
said  he,  "I  come  from  charming  quar- 
ters." 

"There  is  not  much  to  boast  of," 
replied  the  captain.  **  There  is  no 
good  fellowship,  no  harmony  among 
the  people." 

'*  I  will  tell  you  why  that  is,"  cried 
an  animated  heutenant;  *'that  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  house  as  a  point  of 
reunion,  where  one  is  sure  to  find  and 
make  acquaintances,  and  to  be  amused, 
and  where  each  individual  ascertains 


his  own  merits  by  the  effect  they  pro- 
duce  on  society  at  large." 

"  Yes,  we  have  had  nothing  of  that 
kind  since  the  Yarniers  left  us,"  said 
the  captain. 

**  Vamiers  1"  cried  Edward,  with  an 
eagerness  he  could  ill  conceal.  "  The 
name  sounds  foreign." 

"They  were  not  Germans — they 
were  emigrants  from  the  Netherlands, 
who  had  left  their  country  on  account 
of  political  troubles,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain. 

"Ah,  that  was  a  charming  house," 
cried  the  lieutenant, . "  cultivation,  re- 
finement, a  sufficient  competency,  the 
whole  style  of  establishment  free  from 
ostentation,  yet  most  comfortable ;  and 
Emily — Emily  was  the  soul  of  the 
whole  house." 

"  Emily  Varnier  1"  echoed  Edward, 
while  his  heart  beat  fast,  and  loud. 

"Yes,  yesl  that  was  the  name  of 
the  prettiest,  most  graceful,  most 
amiable  girl  in  the  world,"  said  the 
lieutenant. 

"You  seem  bewitched  by  the  fair 
Emily,"  observed  the  comet. 

"  I  think  you  would  have  been  too, 
had  you  known  her,"  rejoined  the  lieu- 
tenant; "she  was  the  jewel  of  the 
whole  society.  Since  she  went  away 
there  is  no  bearing  their  stupid  balls 
and  asemblies." 

**But  you  must  not  forget,"  the 
Captain  resumed  once  more,  "when 
you  attribute  everything  to  the  charms 
of  the  fair  girl,  that  not  only  she  but 
the  whole^faiuily  has  disappeared,  and 
we  have  lost  that  house  which  formed, 
as  you  say,  so  charming  a  point  of  re- 
union in  our  neighbourhood." 

**  Yes,  yes;  exactly  so,"  said  an  old 
gentlemen,  a  civilian,  who  had  been 
silent  hitherto  ;  "  the  Vamiers'  house 
is  a  ^reat  loss  in  the  country,  where 
such  losses  are  not  so  easily  replaced 
as  in  a  large  town.  First,  the  father 
died,  then  came  the  cousin  and  carried 
the  daughter  away." 

"And  did  this  cousin  marry  the 
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young  lady?^  inquired  Edward,  in  a 
tone  tremulous  with  agitation. 

'*  Certainly,'*  answered  the  old  gen- 
tleman; **it  was  a  very  great  match 
for  her ;  he  bought  land  to  the  value 
of  half  a  million  about  here." 

''And  he  was  an  agreeable,  hand- 
some man,  we  must  all  allow,"  re- 
marked the  Captain. 

"  But  she  would  never  have  married 
him,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  "if 
poor  Hallberg  had  not  died." 

Edward  was  breathless,  but  he  did 
not  speak  a  word. 

''  She  would  have  been  compelled  to 
do  so  in  any  case,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
<<  the  &ther  had  destined  them  for  each 
•ther  from  infancy,  and  people  say  he 
made  his  daughter  take  a  vow  as  he 
lay  on  his  deaSi-bed.*' 

'•That  sounds  terrible,"  said  Ed- 
ward ;  "  and  does  not  speak  much  for 
the  good  feeling  of  the  cousin." 

"She  could  not  have  fulfilled  her 
father *B  wish,*'  interposed  the  lieute- 
nant ;  "  her  heart  was  bound  up  in 
Hallberg,  and  Hallberg's  in  her.  Few 
people,  perhaps,  knew  this,  for  the 
ioven  were  prudent  and  discreet;  I^ 
however,  knew  it  alL" 

"  And  why  was  she  not  allowed  to 
follow  the  inclination  of  her  heart  ?" 
asked  Edward. 

"Because  her  Either  had  promised 
her,"  replied  the  Captain :  **  you  used 
just  now  the  word  terrible ;  it  is  a  fit- 
ting expression,  according  to  my  ver- 
sion of  the  matter.  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  house  of 
Yamier  had  conuuitted  an  act  of  injus- 
tice towards  another,  and  Emily[s  fa- 
ther considered  it  a  point  of  conscience 
to  make  reparation.  Only  through  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  a  mem- 
ber of  theill-used  branch  could  that 
act  be  obHterated  and  made  up  for, 
andi  therefore,  he  pressed  the  matter 
sorely." 

'*  Yes,  and  the  headlong  passion 
which  Emily  inspired  her  cousin  with 
abetted  his  designs." 

"Then  her  cousin  loved  Emily?" 
mquired  Edward. 

"  Oh,  to  desperation,"  was  the  re- 
plv.  "  He  was  a  rival  to  her  shadow, 
who  followed  her  not  more  closely  than 
he  did.  He  was  iealous  of  the  rose 
that  she  placed  on  her  bosom." 

''  Then  poor  Emily  is  not  likely  to 
have  a  calm  life  with  such  a  man,"  said 
Edward. 

**  Come,"  interposed  the  old  gentle- 


man, with  an  authoritative  tone,  "I 
think  you,  gentlemen,  go  a  little  too 
far.  I  know  D'Effemay ;  he  is  an  ho- 
nest, talented  man,  very  rich,  indeed, 
and  generous  ;  he  anticipates  his  wife 
in  every  wish.  She  has  the  most  bril- 
liant house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
lives  like  a  princess." 

"And  trembles,"  insisted  the  lieu- 
tenant, "  when  she  hears  her  husband's 
footstep.  What  good  can  riches  be  to 
her?  She  would  have  been  happier 
with  Hallberff." 

'*  I  do  not  Know,"  rejoined  the  cap- 
tain, "why  you  always  looked  upon 
that  attachment  as  something  so  de- 
cided. It  never  appeared  so  to  me ; 
and  you  yourself  say  that  D'Effemay 
is  very  iealous,  which  I  believe  him  to 
be,  for  he  is  a  man  of  strong  passions ; 
and  this  very  circumstance  causes  me 
to  doubt  the  rest  of  your  story.  •  Jea- 
lousv  has  sharp  eyes,  and  D'Efiemav 
would  have  discovered  a  rival  in  Hall- 
berg, and  not  proved  himself  the  friend 
he  always  was  to  our  poor  comrade." 

"That  does  not  follow  at  all,"  ra. 
plied  the  lieutenant,  "it  only  proves 
that  the  lovers  were  very  cautious.  So 
far,  however,  I  W'ee  with  you.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  D'Enemay  had  suspected 
anything  of  the  kind  he  would  have 
murdered  Hallberg." 

A  shudder  passed  through  Edward's 
veins. 

"  Murdered  I"  he  repeated,  in  a 
hollow  voice ;  "do  you  not  jud^e  too 
harshl  V  of  this  man  when  you  hmt  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"That  does  he^  indeed,"  said  the 
old  man;  "these  gentlemen  are  all 
angry  widi  D'Eflfemay,  beciuise  he  has 
carried  off*  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
country.  But  I  am  told  he  does  not 
intend  remaining  where  he  now  lives. 
He  wishes  to  sell  his  estates.*' 

"  Really,*'  inquired  the  captain, 
"and  where  is  he  going?" 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  replied  the  other; 
but  he  is  selling  everytning  ofL  One 
manor  is  already  disposed  of,  and  there 
have  been  people  already  in  negotiation 
for  the  place  where  he  resides." 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  the 
value  of  D*Efiemay's  property,  and  of 
land  in  general,  &c, 

Edward  had  gained  materials  enough 
for  reflection ;  he  rose  soon,  took  leave 
of  the  company,  and  gave  himself  up, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  room,  to  the 
torrent  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
that  night's  conversation  had  let  loose. 
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So,  then,  it  was  tnie ;  Emily  Varnier 
was  no  fabulous  being  1  Hallberg  had 
loved  her,  his  love  had  been  returned, 
but  a  cruel  destiny  had  separated  them. 
How  wonderfully  did  all  he  had  heard 
explain  the  dream  at  the  Castle,  and 
how  completely  did  that  supply  what 
had  remained  doubtful,  or  had  been 
omitted  in  the  officers*  narrative.  Emi- 
ly Varnier,  doubtless,  possessed  that 
nng»  to  ^ain  possessi<m  of  which  now 
seemed  his  bounden  duty.  He  resolved 
not  to  dela^  its  fulfilment  a  moment, 
however  difficult  it  might  prove,  and 
he  only  reflected  on  the  best  manner 
in  which  he  should  perform  the  task 
allotted  to  him.  The  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty appeared  to  him  a  favourable 
opening.  The  fame  of  his  father's 
wealth  made  it  probable  that  the  son 
might  wish  to  be  a  purchaser  of  a  fine 
estate,  like  the  one  in  question.  He 
spoke  openly  of  such  a  project,  made 
inquiries  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  the 
captain,  who  seemed  to  him  to  know 
most  about  the  matter ;  and  as  his  du- 
ties permitted  a  trip  for  a  week  or  so, 
he  started  immediately,  and  arrived  on 
the  second  day  at  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination. He  stopped  in  the  public 
house  in  the  village  to  inquire  if  the 
estate  lay  near,  and  whether  visiters 
were  allowed  to  see  the  house  and 
grounds.  Mine  host,  who  doubtless 
Had  had  his  directions,  sent  a  messen- 
ger immediately  to  the  Castle,  who 
returned  before  Ions,  accompanied  by 
a  chasseur,  in  a  splendid  livery,  who 
invited  the  stranger  to  the  Castle  in 
the  name  of  M.  D'Eflemay. 

This  was  exactly  what  Edward  wished, 
and  expected.  Escorted  by  the  chas- 
seur he  soon  arrived  at  the  Castle,  and 
was  shown  up  a  spacious  staircase  into 
a  modem,  almost,  one  might  say,  a 
magnificently-furnished  room,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  received,  him. 
It  was  evening,  towards  the  end  of 
winter,  the  shades  of  twilight  had  al- 
ready  fallen,  and  Edward  found  him- 
self suddenly  in  a  room  quite  illumi- 
nated  with  wax  candles.  D'Effijmay 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  a 
tall,  thin  younff  man.  A  proud  bear- 
inff  seemed  to  bespeak  a  consciousness 
01  his  own  merit,  or  at  least  of  his 
position.  His  features  were  finely 
formed,  but  the  traces  of  stormy 
passion,  or  of  internal  discontent,  had 
lined  them  prematurely. 

In  figure  he  was  very  slender,  and 
the  deep-sunken  eye,  the  gloomy  frown 


which  was  fixed  between  his  brows,  and 
the  thin  lips,  had  no  very  prepossess- 
ing expression,  and  yet  there  was 
something  imposing  in  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  man. 

Edward  thanked  him  civilly  for  his 
invitation,  spoke  of  his  idea  of  being 
a  purchaser  as  a  motive  for  his  visit, 
and  gave  his  own,  and  his  father's 
name.  D'Effemay  seemed  pleased 
with  all  he  said.  He  had  known  Ed- 
ward's family  in  the  metropolis;  he 
regretted  that  the  late  hour  would 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  visit 
the  property  to-day,  and  concluded 
by  pressing  the  lieutenant  to  pass  the 
mght  at  the  Castle.  On  the  morrow 
they  would  proceed  to  business,  and 
now  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  his  wife  to  the  visiter. 
Edward's  heart  beat  violently  —  at 
length  then  he  would  see  her !  Had 
he  loved  her  himself  he  could  not  have 
gone  to  meet  her  with  more  agitation. 
D'Efifernay  led  his  suest  through  many 
rooms,  which  were  dl  as  well  furnished, 
and  as  brilliantly  lighted  as  the  first 
he  had  entered.  At  length  he  opened 
the  door  of  a  small  boudoir,  where 
there  was  no  light,  save  that  which  the 
faint,  grey  twifight  imparted  throu^ 
the  windows. 

The  simple  arrangement  of  this  little 
room,  with  dark  green  walls,  only  re- 
lieved by  some  engravings  and  coats 
of  arms,  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
Edward's  eyes,  after  the  faring  splen- 
dour  of  the  other  apartments.  From 
behind  a  piano-forte,  at  which  she 
had  been  seated  in  a  recess,  rose  a  tall, 
slender  female  form,  in  a  white  dress 
of  extreme  simplicity. 

"My  love,"  said  D'Effismy.  "I 
bring  you  a  welcome  guest.  Lieute- 
nant Wensleben,  who  is  willing  to 
purchase  the  estate." 

Emily  curtseyed ;  the  friendly  twi- 
light concealed  the  shudder  that 
passed  over  her  whole  frame,  as  she 
heard  the  familiar  name  which  aroused 
so  many  recollections. 

She  bade  the  stranger  welcome,  in 
a  low,  sweet  voice,  whose  tremulous 
accents  were  not  unobserved  by  Ed- 
ward; and  while  the  husband  made 
some  further  observation,  he  had  lei- 
sure to  remark,  as  well  as  the  fading 
light  would  allow,  the  fuir  outline  <» 
her  oval  face,  the  modest  grace  of  her 
movements,  her  pretty,  nymph-like 
figure  —  in  fact,  all  those  charms 
which  seemed  familiar  to  him  through 
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tbe  impassioned  descriptions  of  his 
friend. 

**  But  what  can  this  fancy  be,  to  sit 
in  the  dark  ?"  asked  D'EfTemay,  in  no 
mild  tone ;  ''  you  know  that  is  a  thing 
I  cannot  bear:"  and  with  these  words, 
and  without  waiting  his  wife's  answer, 
he  ran?  the  bell  over  her  sofa,  and 
ordered  lights. 

While  Uiese  were  placed  on  the  table 
the  company  sat  down  by  the  (ire,  and 
conversation  commencea  By  the  full 
light  Edward  could  perceive  all  Emi- 
ly's real  beauty — her  pale,  but  lovely 
mce,  the  sad  expression  of  her  large, 
blue  eyes,  so  often  concealed  by  their 
dark  lashes,  and  then  raised,  with  a 
look  full  of  feeling,  a  sad,  pensive, 
intellectual  expression ;  and  he  ad- 
mired  the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  and 
of  every  object  that  surrounded  her : 
all  appeared  to  him  to  bespeak  a  su- 
perior  mind. 

They  had  not  sat  long,  before  D*Ef. 
femay  was  called  away.  One  of  his 
people  had  something  important,  some- 
thing inrgent  to  communicate  to  him, 
which  admitted  of  no  delajr.  A  look 
of  fierce  anger  almost  distorted  his 
features;  in  an  instant  his  thin  lips 
moved  rapidly,  and  Edward  thougtkt 
he  muttered  some  curses  between  his 
teeth.  He  lefl  the  room,  but  in  so 
doing,  he  cast  a  glance  of  mistrust  and 
ill-temper  on  the  handsome  stranger 
with  whom  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
bis  wife  alone.  Edwara  observed  it 
alL  All  that  he  had  seen  to<day — all 
that  he  had  heiurd  firom  his  comrades 
of  the  man's  passionate  and  suspicious 
disposition,  convinced  him  that  his  stay 
here  would  not  be  long,  and  that,  per- 
haps, a  second  opportunity  of  speak, 
ing  alone  with  Emily  might  not  offer 
itself. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  profit 
by  the  present  moment;  and  no  sooner 
had  D'Effemay  lefl  the  room,  than  he 
b^an  to  tell  Emily  she  was  not  so 
complete  a  stranger  to  him  as  it  might 
seem ;  that  long  before  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her — even  before  he 
nad  heard  her  name — she  was  known 
to  him,  so  to  speak,  in  spirit. 

Madame  D'Effemay  was  moved. 
She  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  gazed 
fixedly  on  the  ground ;  then  she  looked 
up ;  the  mist  of  unshed  tears  dimmed 
her  blue  e^es,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
i?ith  the  sigh  she  could  not  suppress. 

**  To  me  also  the  name  of  Wensle- 
ben  is  familiar.    There  is  a  link  be- 


tween our  souls.      Your  friend  lias 
often  spoken  of  you  to  me." 

But  she  could  say  no  more;  tears 
checked  her  speech. 

Edward's  eyes  were  glistening  also, 
and  the  two  companions  were  silent ; 
at  length  he  began  once  more : 

**My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  *' my  time 
is  short,  and  I  hiave  a  solemn  message 
to  deliver  to  you.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  do  so  now  ?" 

'*To  me?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment. 

"From  my  departed  firiend,*'  an- 
swered Edward,  emphatically. 

'*  From  Ferdinand? — and  that  noir 

— after "  she  shrunk  back,  as  if  in 

terror. 

'*  Now  that  he  is  no  longer  with  as, 
do  yovL  mean  ?  I  found  me  message 
in  his  papers,  which  have  been  entrurt- 
ed  to  me  only  lately,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among 
them  was  a  token  which  I  was  to  ro> 
store  to  you."  He  produced  the  ring. 
EmUy  seized  it  wildly,  and  tremblM 
as  she  looked  upon  it. 

"  It  i9  indeed  my  ring,"  she  said  at 
length,  "  the  same  which  I  ^ve  him 
when  we  plighted  our  troth  in  secret. 
You  are  acquainted  with  everything, 
I  perceive ;  1  shall  therefore  nsk  no- 
thing if  I  speak  openly."  She  wept, 
and  pressed  the  ring  to  her  lips. 

<*  I  see  that  my  &iend*s  memory  is 
dear  to  you,"  continued  Edward.  "  xou 
will  forgive  the  prayer  I  am  about  to 
make  to  you  :  my  visit  to  you  concerns 
his  ring." 

**  How — what  is  it  you  wish  ?"  cried 
Emily,  terrified. 

**  It  was  his  wish,"  replied  Edward. 
''He  evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
this  pledge  of  an  unfortunate  and  un- 
fulfilled engagement  r&stored." 

<*How  is  tnat  possible?  You  did 
not  speak  with  him  before  his  death ; 
and  tnis  happened  so  suddenly  after, 
that,  to  give  you  the  commission  — " 

*«  There  was  no  time  for  it  I  that  is 
true,"  answered  Edward,  with  an  in- 
ward shudder,  although  outwardly  he 
was  calm.  ''Perhaps  this  wish  was 
awakened  immediately  before  his  death. 
I  found  it,  as  I  told  you,  expressed 
in  those  papers." 

*'  Incomprehensible  I"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Only  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
we  cherished — deceitful,  indeed,  they 
proved,  but,  oh,  what  blessed  hopes  I — 
we  reckon^  on  casualties,  on  what 
might  possibly  occur  to  assist  us.  Nei* 
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iher  of  us  could  endure  to  dwell  on 
the  idea  of  separation ;  and  yet— yet 
sinee  —  Oh,  my  God/'  she  cried, 
overcome  by  sorrow,  and  she  hid  her 
face  between  her  hands. 

Edward  was  lost  in  confused  thought. 
For  a  time  both  a^in  were  silent: 
at  length  Emily  started  up — 

*«  Forgive  me,  M.  de  Wensleben. 
What  you  have  related  to  me,  what 
you  have  asked  of  me,  has  produced 
80  much  excitement,  so  much  agita- 
tion,  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
Jbe  fdone  for  a  few  moments,  to  re- 
cover my  composure." 

"I  am  gone,"  cried  Edward,  spring- 
ing from  ms  chair. 

•*NoI  no  I"  she  replied,  **you  are 
my  guest;  remain  here.  I  have  a 
household  duty  which  calls  me  away.*' 
She  laid  a  stress  on  these  words. 

She  leant  forward,  and  with  a  sad, 
sweet  smile,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the 
friend  of  her  lost  Ferdinand,  pressinff 
his  gently,  and  disq)peared  througn 
the  inner  door. 

Edward  stood  stunned,  bewildered ; 
then  he  paced  the  room  with  hasty 
steps,  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and 
tooK  up  one  of  the  books  that  lay  on 
the  table,  rather  to  have  something  in 
his  hand,  than  to  read.  It  proved  to 
be  Young's  "Night  Thoughts."  He 
looked  t&ough  it,  and  was  attracted 
b^  many  passages,  which  seemed,  in 
his  present  frame  of  mind,  fraught 
with  peculiar  meaning;  yethisthou^ts 
wandered  constantly  nrom  the  page 
to  his  dead  friend.  The  candles,  un- 
heeded both  by  Emily  and  him,  burned 
on  with  long  wicks,  giving  little  light 
in  the  silent  room,  over  wnich  the  red 
glare  from  the  hearth  shed  a  lurid 
glow.  Hurried  footsteps  sounded  in 
Sie  anteroom;  the  door  was  thrown 
open.  Edward  looked  up,  and  saw 
D'Efifemay  staring  at  him,  and  round 
the  room,  in  an  angry,  restless  manner* 

Edward  could  not  but  think  there 
was  something  almost  unearthly  in 
those  dark  looks  and  that  towering 
form. 

«  Where  is  my  wife?"  was  D'Effer- 
nay's  first  question. 
.    *<She  is  gone  to  fulfil  some  house- 
hold duty,"  replied  the  other. 

**  And  leaves  you  here  alone  in  this 
miserable  darkness?  Most  extraor^. 
dinary  I — indeed,  most  unaccountable  I" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  approached  the 
table  and  snu£fed  the  candles,  with  a 
movement  of  impatience. 


"She  left  me  here  with  old  friends," 
said  Edward,  with  a  forced  smile.  "  I 
have  been  reading.*' 

"What,  in  the  dark?"  inquired 
D'Effemay,  with  a  look  of  mistrust. 
"  It  was  so  dark  when  I  came  in,  that 
you  could  not  possibly  have  cQstin- 
guished  a  letter." 

"  I  read  for  some  time,  and  then  I 
fell  into  a  train  of  thought,  whidi  is 
usually  the  result  of  reading  Young's 
'Nieht  Thoughts.'" 

"Young!  I  cannot  bear  Uiat  au- 
thor.   He  is  so  gloomy." 

"  But  you  are  fortunately  so  happy, 
that  the  lamentations  of  the  lonely 
mourner  can  find  no  echo  in  your 
breast." 

"  You  think  so  1"  said  D'Effemay, 
in  a  churlish  tone,  and  he  pressed  lus 
lips  together  tishtly,  as  Emily  came 
into  the  room :  he  went  to  meet  her. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  away," 
was  his  observation,  as  he  looked  into 
her  eyes,  where  the  trace  of  tears  might 
easily  be  detected.  "  I  found  our  guest 
alone." 

"  M.  de  Wensleben  was  good  enough 
to  excuse  me,"  she  replied,  "and  then 
I  thought  you  would  be  back  imme- 
diately." 

They  sat  down  to  the  taUe ;  cofied 
was  brought)  and  the  past  appeared  to 
be  forgotten. 

The  conversation  at  first  was  broken 
by  constant  pauses.  Edward  saw  that 
Emily  did  all  she  could  to  play  the 
hostess  agreeably,  and  to  pacify  her 
husband's  ill  humour. 

In  this  attempt  the  young  man  as* 
sisted  her,  and  at  last  they  were  suc- 
cessful. D'Effemay  became  nu>re  cheer- 
ful ;  the  conversation  more  animated  ( 
and  Edward  found  that  his  host  could 
be  a  very  agreeable  member  of  soci- 
ety when  he  pleased,  combining  a  good 
deal  of  information  with  great  natural 
powers.  The  evening  passed  away 
more  pleasantly  than  it  promised  at 
one  time ;  and  afler  an  excellent  and 
well-served  supper,  the  young  officer 
was  shewn  into  a  comfortable  room» 
fitted  up  with  every  modem  luxury  i 
and  weary  in  mind  and  body^  he  soon 
fell  asleep.  He  dreamed  of  all  that 
had  occupied  his  waking  thoughts— of 
his  friend,  and  his  friend's  histOTy. 

But  in  that  species  of  confusion 
which  oflen  characterises  dreams,  he 
fancied  that  he  was  Ferdinand,  or  at 
least,  his  own  individuality  seemed 
mixed  up  with  that  of  Hallberg.    fie 
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felt  that  he  was  Ul.  He  lay  in  an 
unknown  room,  and  by  his  bedside 
stood  a  small  table,  covered  with  glasses 
and  phials,  containing  medicine,  as  is 
nsnal  in  a  sick  room. 

The  door  opened,  and  D'Effemay 
came  in,  in  his  dressing-gown,  as  if  he 
had  just  left  his  bed :  and  now  in  Ed- 
ward's  mind  dreams  and  realities  were 
mingled  together,  and  he  thought  that 
D'Efiernay  came,  perhaps,  to  speak 
with  him  on  the  occurrences  oi  the 
preceding  day.  But  no  I  he  ap- 
proached the  table  on  which  the  me- 
dicines stood,  looked  at  the  watch, 
took  up  one  of  the  phials  and  a  cup, 
measured  the  draught,  drop  by  drop, 
then  he  turned  and  looked  round  him 
stealthily,  and  then  he  drew  from  his 
breast  a  pale  blue,  coiling  serpent, 
whioh  he  threw  into  the  cup,  and  held 
it  to  the  patient's  lips,  who  drank,  and 
instantly  felt  a  numbness  creep  over 
his  frame  which  ended  in  death.  Ed- 
ward fancied  that  he  was  dead;  he  saw 
the  coffin  brought,  but  the  terror  lest 
he  should  be  buried  alive,  made  him 
start  up  with  a  sudden  effort,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

The  dream  had  passed  away;  he  sat 
in  his  bed  safe  and  well ;  but  it  was 
long  ere  he  could  in  any  degree  recover 
his  composure,  or  get  rid  of  the  im- 

Eression  which  the  frightful  apparition 
ad  made  on  him.  They  brought  his 
breakfast,  with  a  message  from  the 
master  of  the  house  to  inquire  whether 
he  would  like  to  visit  the  park,  farms, 
&c  He  dressed  quickly,  and  descend- 
ed  to  the  court,  where  he  found  his 
host  in  a  riding  dress,  by  the  side  of 
two  fine  horses,  already  saddled.  D'Ef- 
femay  greeted  the  young  man  cour- 
teously; but  Edward  felt  an  inward 
repugnance  as  he  looked  on  that  gloo- 
my though  handsome  countenance,  now 
lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,  yet  recalling  vividly  the  dark 
visions  of  the  night.  D'EffernaywasfuU 
of  attentions  to  his  new  friend.  They 
started  on  their  ride,  in  spite  of  some 
threatening  clouds,  and  began  the 
inspection  of  meadows,  shrubberies, 
&nns,  &c.,  &c  Afler  a  couple  of 
hours,  which  were  consumed  in  this 
manner,  it  began  to  rain  a  few  dropsy 
and  at  last  burst  out  into  a  heavy 
shower.  It  was  soon  impossible  even 
to  ride  through  the  woods  for  the  tor- 
rents that  were  pouring  down,  and  so 
they  returned  to  the  castle. 
£dward  retired  to  his  room  to  change 


his  dress,  and  to  write  some  letters,  h^ 
said,  but  more  particnlarly  to  avmd 
EmUy,  in  order  not  to  excite  her  huff» 
band's  iealousy.  As  the  bell  rang  for 
dinner  ne  saw  her  again,  and  found  to 
his  surprise  that  the  captain,  whom  he 
had  first  seen  in  the  coffee-room,  and 
who  had  given  him  so  much  informa- 
tion, was  one  of  the  party.  He  was 
much  pleased,  for  they  had  taken  a 
mutual  fancy  to  each  other.  The  cap- 
tain was  not  at  quarters  the  day  Ed- 
ward had  lefl  them,  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  where  his  friend  had  gone,  he 
put  horses  to  his  carriage  and  followed 
him,  for  he  said  he  also  should  like  to 
see  these  famous  estates.  D'E£femay 
seemed  in  high  good  humour  to-day, 
Emily  far  more  silent  than  yesterday, 
and  taking  little  part  in  the  conversap 
tion  of  the  men,  which  turned  on  poli- 
tical economy.  After  coffee  she  found 
an  opportunity  to  give  Edward  (unob- 
served) a  little  padcet.  The  look  with 
which  she  did  so,  told  plainly  what  it 
contained,  and  the  young  man  hurried 
to  his  room  as  soon  as  he  fancied  he 
could  do  so  without  remark  or  com*, 
ment.  The  continued  rain  precluded 
aU  idea  of  leaving  the  house  any  more 
that  day.  He  unfolded  the  packet; 
there  were  a  couple  of  sheets,  written 
closely  in  a  woman's  fair  hand,  and 
something  wrapped  carefully  in  a  pa- 
per, which  he  knew  to  be  the  ring. 
It  was  the  fellow  to  that  which  he  hful 

f'ven  the  day  before  to  Emily,  only 
erdinand's  name  was  engraved  inside 
instead  of  her's.  Such  were  the  con* 
tents  of  the  papers  :^- 

**  Secrecy  would  be  misplaced  with 
the  friend  of  the  dead.  Therefore^ 
will  I  speak  to  yon  of  things  which  I 
have  never  uttered  to  a  human  being 
until  now.  Jules  D'Effemay  is  nearly 
related  to  me.  We  knew  each  other 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  our  estates 
joined.  The  boy  loved  me  akeady 
with  a  love  that  amounted  to  passion ; 
this  love  was  my  father's  greatest  joy» 
for  there  was  an  old  and  crying  injus- 
tice which  the  ancestors  of  D'Efier- 
nay had  suffered  from  ours,  that  could 
alone,  he  thought,  be  made  up  by  the 
marriage  of  the  only  children  of  the 
two  branches.  So  we  were  destined 
for  each  other  almost  from  our  cradles ; 
and  I  was  content  it  should  be  so,  for 
JuWs  handsome  face  and  decided  pre- 
ference for  roe  were  agreeable  to  me» 
although  I  felt  no  great  affi»otbn  for 
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him.  We  were  separated :  Jules  tra- 
velled in  France,  Kngland,  and  Ame> 
rica,  and  made  money  as  a  merchant, 
which  profession  he  had  taken  up  sud- 
denly. My  father,  who  hud  a  place 
imder  government,  left  his  country  in 
consequence  of  political  troubles,  and 
came  into  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
some  distant  relations  of  my  mother's 
lived.  He  liked  the  neighbourhood; 
he  bought  land ;  we  lived  very  happily ; 
I  was  quite  contented  in  Jules's  ab- 
sence ;  I  had  no  yearning  of  the  heart 
towurds  him,  yet  I  thought  kindly  of 
him,  and  troubled  mvself  little  about 
my  future.  Then — then  I  learned  to 
know  your  friend.  Oh,  then  I  I  felt, 
when  I  looked  upon  him,  when  I  lis- 
tened to  him,  when  we  conversed 
together,  I  felt,  I  acknowledged  that 
there  mi^ht  be  happiness  on  earth,  of 
which  I  had  hitherto  never  dreamed. 
Then  I  loved  for  the  first  time,  ar- 
dently, passionately,  and  was  beloved 
in  return.  Acauainted  with  the  family 
engagements,  ne  did  not  dare  openly 
to  proclaim  his  love,  and  I  knew  I 
ought  not  to  foster  the  feeling ;  but, 
alas!  how  seldom  does  passion  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  dutj^. 
Your  friend  and  I  met  in  secret ;  in 
secret  we  plighted  our  troth,  and 
exchanged  those  rings,  and  hoped  and 
believed  that  by  showing  a  bold  front 
to  our  destiny  we  should  subdue  it  to 
our  will.  The  commencement  was 
sinful,  it  has  met  with  a  dire  retribu- 
tion.  Jules*s  letters  announced  his 
speedy  return.  He  had  sold  every- 
toin^  in  his  own  country,  had  given  up 
all  his  mercantile  affairs,  through  whicn 
he  had  greatly  increased  an  already 
considerable  fortune,  and  now  he  was 
about  to  join  us,  or  rather  me,  without 
whom  he  could  not  live.  This  ap- 
peared to  me  like  the  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  debt.  This  debt  I 
owed  to  Jules,  who  loved  me  with  all 
his  heart,  who  was  in  possession  of 
my  father's  promised  word  and  mine 
also.  Yet  1  could  not  give  up  your 
friend.  In  a  state  of  distraction  I  told 
him  all ;  we  meditated  flight.  Yes,  I 
was  so  far  guilty,  and  I  nmke  the  con- 
fession in  hopes  that  some  portion  of 
my  errors  may  be  expiated  by  repent- 
ance. My  father,  who  had  long  beBU  in 
a  declining  state,  suddenly  grew  worse^ 
and  this  <&layed  and  hindered  the  ful- 
filment of  our  designs.  Jules  arrived. 
During  the  five  years  he  had  been 
away  he  was  much  changed  in  appear- 


ance, and  that  advantaoreously.  I  was 
struck  when  I  first  saw  him,  6ut  it  was 
also  easy  to  detect  in  those  handsome 
features  and  manly  bearing,  a  spirit  of 
resUossncss  and  violence  which  had  al- 
ready shown  itself  in  him  as  a  boy, 
and  which  passing  years,  with  their 
bitter  experience  and  Strong  passions, 
had  greatly  developed.  The  hope  that 
we  had  cherished  of  D'Effemay's  pos- 
sible indifference  to  me,  of  the  change 
which  time  might  have  wrought  in  his 
attachment,  now  seemed  idle  and  ab- 
surd. His  love  was  indeed  impassioned. 
He  embraced  me  in  a  manner  that 
made  me  shrink  from  him,  and  alto- 
gether his  deportment  towards  me  was 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  gentle,  ten- 
der, refined  affection  of  our  dear 
firiend.  I  trembled  whenever  Jules 
entered  the  room,  and  all  that  1  had 
prepared  to  say  to  him,  all  the  plans 
which  1  had  revolved  in  my  mind  re- 
specting him,  vanished  in  an  instant 
before  the  power  of  his  presence,  and 
the  almost  imperative  manner  in  which 
he  claimed  my  hand.  My  father's  ill- 
ness increased ;  he  was  now  in  a  very 
precarious  state,  hopeless  indeed.  Jules 
rivalled  me  in  filial  attentions  to  him, 
that  I  can  never  cease  to  thank  him 
for ;  but  this  ilhiess  made  my  situation 
more  and  more  critical,  and  it  accele- 
rated the  fulfihuent  of  the  contract. 
I  was  to  renew  my  promise  to  him 
by  the  death-bed  of  my  father.  Alas, 
alas!  I  fell  senseless  to  the  ground 
when  this  announcement  was  made  to 
me.  Jules  began  to  suspect.  Already 
my  cold,  embarrassed  manner  towarcls 
him  since  his  return  had  struck  him  as 
strange.  He  began  to  suspect,  I  re- 
peat, and  the  effect  that  this  suspicion 
bad  on  him,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  to  you.  Even  now,  after  so 
long  a  time,  now  that  I  am  accustomed 
to  nis  ways,  and  more  reconciled  to 
my  fate  by  the  side  of  a  noble,  though 
somewhat  impetuous  man,  it  makes 
me  tremble  to  think  of  those  parox- 
Ysms,  which  the  idea  that  I  did  not 
love  him  called  forth.  They  were 
fearful ;  he  nearly  sank  under  them. 
During  two  days  ms  life  was  in  danger. 
At  last  the  storm  passed,  my  faUier 
died ;  Jules  watched  over  me  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother,  the  solicitude 
of  a  parent;  for  that  indeed  I  shall 
ever  be  grateful.  His  suspicion  once 
awakened,  he  gazed  round  with  pene- 
trating looks  to  discover  the  cause  of 
my  altered  feelings.     But  your  firiend 
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never  cnme  to  our  house;  we  met  in 
an  unfrequented  spot,  and  my  father's 
iUness  had  interrupted  these  interviews. 
Altogether  I  cannot  tell  if  Jules  dis- 
covered anything.  A  fearful  circum- 
stance  rendered  all  our  precautions 
useless,  and  cut  the  knot  of  our  secret 
connexion,  to  loose  which  voluntarily 
I  felt  I  had  no  power.  A  wedding 
feast,  at  a  neighbouring  castle,  assem. 
bled  all  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
officers  quartered  near,  together ;  my 
deep  mourning  was  an  excuse  for  my 
absence.  Jules,  though  he  usually  was 
happiest  by  my  side,  could  not  resist 
the  invitation,  and  your  friend  resolved 
to  go,  although  he  was  unwell;  he 
feared  to  raise  suspicion  by  remaining 
away,  when  I  was  left  at  home.  With 
great  difficulty  he  contrived  the  first 
day  to  make  one  at  a  splendid  hunt, 
the  second  day  he  could  not  leave  his 
bed.  A  physician,  who  was  in  the 
house,  pronounced  his  complaint  to  be 
violent  fever,  and  Jules,  whose  room 
joined  that  of  the  sick  man,  offered 
him  every  little  service  and  kindness 
which  compassion  and  good  feeling 
prompted;  and  I  cannot  but  praise 
nim  all  the  more  for  it,  as  who  can 
tell,  perhaps,  his  suspicion  might  have 
taken  the  right  direction?  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day — but  let  me 
glance  quickly  at  that  terrible  time,  the 
memory  of  which  can  never  pass  from 
my  mind — a  fit  of  apoplexy  most  un- 
expectedly, but  gently,  ended  the  no- 
blest life,  and  separated  us  for  ever ! 
Now  you  know  all.  I  enclose  the  ring. 
I  cannot  write  more.     Farewell  1" 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Edward.  His 
dream  rose  up  before  his  remembrance, 
the  slight  indisposition,  the  sudden 
death,  the  fearful  nursetender,  all  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  order  before  his 
mind,  and  an  awful  whole  rose  out  of 
all  these  reflections,  a  terrible  suspi- 
cion which  he  tried  to  throw  off.  But 
he  could  not  do  so,  and  when  he  met 
the  captain  and  D'Effernay  in  the 
evening,  and  the  latter  challenged  his 
visiters  to  a  game  of  billiards,  Edward 
glanced  from  time  to  time  at  his  host 
in  a  scrutinising  manner,  and  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  restless  discontent 
which  was  visible  in  his  countenance, 
and  the  unsteady  glare  of  his  eyes, 
which  shunned  the  fixed  look  of  others, 
only  fitted  too  well  into  the  shape  of 
the  dark  thoughts  which  were  crob^ing 


his  own  mind.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing, after  supper,  they  played  whist  in 
Emily's  boudoir.  On  the  morrow,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  they  were  to 
conclude  theur  inspection  of  the  sur- 
rounding  property,  and  the  next  day 
they  were  to  visit  the  iron  foundries, 
which,  although  distant  from  the  Castle 
several  miles,  formed  a  very  important 
item  in  the  rent-roll  of  the  estates. 
The  company  separated  for  the  night. 
Edward  fell  asleep ;  and  the  same 
dream,  with  the  same  circumstances,  re- 
curred, only  with  the  full  consciousness 
that  the  sick  man  was  Ferdinand.  Ed- 
ward  felt  overpowered,  a  species  of 
horror  took  po^ssion  of  his  mind,  as 
he  found  himself  now  in  regular  com- 
munication with  the  beings  of  the  in- 
visible world. 

The  weather  favoured  D'Effernay 's 
projects.  The  whole  day  was  passed 
in  the  open  air.  Emily  only  appeared 
at  meals,  and  in  the  evening  when 
they  played  at  cards.  Both  ^e  and 
Edward  avoided,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent, every  word,  every  look  that  could 
awaken  the  slightest  suspicion,  or  jea- 
lous feeling  in  D'Effemay's  mind.  She 
thanked  him  in  her  heart  for  this  for- 
bearance,  but  her  thoughts  were  in 
another  world ;  she  took  little  heed  of 
what  passed  around  her.  Her  husband 
was  in  an  excellent  temper ;  he  played 
the  part  of  host  to  perfection;  and 
when  the  two  officers  were  established 
comfortably  by  the  fire,  in  the  cap- 
tain's room,  smoking  together,  they 
oould  not  but  do  justice  to  his  cour- 
teous  manners. 

<'  He  appears  to  be  a  mnn  of  general 
information,"  remarked  Edwara. 

'*  He  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
read  a  great  deal,  as  I  told  you  when 
we  first  met :  he  is  a  remarkable  man, 
but  one  of  uncontrolled  passions,  and 
desperately  jealous." 

*•  Yet  he  appears  very  attentive  to 
bis  wife." 

"  Undoubtedly  he  is  wildly  in  love 
with  her ;  yet  he  makes  her  unhappy, 
and  himself  too." 

'<  He  certainly  does  not  appear  hap- 
py, there  is  so  much  restlessness." 

*«  He  can  never  bear  to  remain  in 
one  place  for  any  length  of  time  toge- 
ther. He  is  now  going  to  sell  the  pro- 
perty  he  only  bought  last  >car.  There 
is  an  instability  about  him ;  everything 
palls  on  him." 

''That  is  the  complaint  of  many  who 
are  rich  and  well  to  do  in  the  world." 
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.  "  Yes ;  only  not  in  the  same  degree. 
I  assure  you  it  has  oflen  struck  me 
that  man  must  hare  a  bad  conscience." 

"  What  an  idea  1"  rejoined  Edward, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  for  the  captain's  re- 
mark struck  him  forcibly.  '<  He  seems 
a  man  of  honour." 

'*  Oh,  one  may  be  a  man  of  honour, 
as  it  is  called,  and  yet  have  something 
quite  bad  enough  to  reproach  yourseu 
with.  But  I  ^ow  nothing  about  it, 
and  would  not  breathe  such  a  thing 
except  to  you.  His  wife,  too,  lool^ 
so  pale  and  so  oppressed." 

"  But,  perhaps,  that  is  her  natural 
complexion  and  expression." 

**  Oh,  no  I  no  I  the  year  before 
D'Efiernay  came  from  Paris,  she  was 
as  fresh  as  a  rose.  Many  people  de- 
clare that  your  poor  friend  loved  her. 
The  afiair  was  wrapped  in  mystery, 
and  I  never  believed  the  report,  for 
Hallberg  was  a  steady  man,  and  the 
whole  country  knew  that  Emily  had 
been  engaged  a  long  time." 

*'  Hallberg  never  mentioned  the 
name  in  his  letters,"  answered  Ed- 
ward, with  less  candoiu*  than  usual. 

« I  thought  not.  Besides  D'Efier- 
nay  was  very  much  attached  to  him, 
and  mourned  hb  death." 

••Indeed  r 

♦*I  assure  you  the  morning  that 
Hallberg  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  so 
tmexpectedly,  D'Efiemay  was  like  one 
beside  himself." 

*<  Very  extraordinary.  But  as  we 
are  on  the  subject,  tdl  me,  I  pray  you, 
all  the  circumstances  of  my  poor  l>^er- 
dinand's  illness,  and  awful  sudden 
death." 

••  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  as  well 
48  any  one,  for  I  was  one  of  the  guests 
at  that  melancholy  wedding.  Yoiur 
6*iend,  and  I,  and  many  others  were 
invited.  Hallberg  had  some  idea  of 
not  going ;  he  was  unwell,  with  violent 
headache  and  giddiness.  But  we  per- 
suaded him,  and  he  consented  to  go 
with  us.  The  first  day  he  felt  tolerably 
veil.  We  hunted  in  the  open  field ; 
we  were  all  on  horseback,  the  day  hot. 
Hallberg  felt  worse.  The  second  day  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  fever;  he  could  not 
stay  up.  The  physician  (for  fortu- 
nately there  was  one  in  the  company) 
ordered  rest,  cooling  medicine,  neither 
of  which  seemed  to  do  him  good.  The 
rest  of  the  men  dispersed,  to  amuse 
themselves  in  various  ways.  Only 
D*Effernay  remained  at  home ;  he  was 
never  very  fond  of  large  societies,  and 


we  voted  that  he  Was  discontented  and 
out  of  humour  because  his  betrothed 
bride  was  not  with  him.  His  room 
was  next  to  the  sick  man's,  to  whom 
he  gave  all  possible  care  and  attention, 
for  poor  Hallberg,  besides  being  ill, 
was  m  despair  at  giving  so  much  trou* 
ble  in  a  stranee  house.  D'Efiemay 
tried  to  calm  him  on  this  point ;  he 
nursed  him,  amused  him  with  conver- 
sation, mixed  his  medicines,  and,  in 
fact,  showed  more  kindness  and  ten- 
derness, than  any  of  us  would  have 
given  him  credit  for.  Before  I  went 
to  bed  I  risited  Hallbei^,  and  found 
him  much  better,  and  more  cheerful ; 
the  doctor  had  promised  that  he  should 
leave  his  bed  next  day.  So  I  left  him 
and  retired  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
nither  late,  and  very  tired,  to  rest. 
The  next  morning  I  was  awoke  by  the 
fatal  tidings.  I  did  not  wait  to  dress, 
1  ran  to  his  room,  it  was  full  of  people. " 

**  And  how,  how  was  the  death  first 
discovered  ?"  inquired  Edward,  in 
breathless  eagerness. 

*•  The  servant,  who  came  in  to  at- 
tend on  him,  thought  he  was  asleep, 
for  he  lay  in  his  usual  position,  his 
head  u{>on  his  hand.  He  went  away 
and  waited  for  some  time ;  but  hours 
passed,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to 
wake  his  master  to  give  him  his  me- 
dicine. Then  the  awful  discovery 
was  made.  He  must  have  died  peace- 
fully, for  his  countenance  was  so  calm, 
his  limbs  undisturbed.  A  fit  of  apo- 
plexy had  terminated  his  life,  but  in 
the  most  tranquil  manner." 

''Incomprehensible,"  said  Edward, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  **  Did  they  take  no 
measures  to  restore  animation  ? 

<*  Certainly;  all  that  could  be  done 
was  done,  bleeding,  fomentation,  fric- 
tion ;  the  physician  superintended,  but 
there  was  no  hope,  it  was  all  too  late. 
He  must  have  been  dead  some  hours, 
for  he  was  already  cold  and  stitf.  If 
there  had  been  a  spark  of  life  in  him 
he  would  have  been  saved.  It  was  all 
over ;  I  had  lost  my  good  lieutenant, 
and  the  regiment  one  of  its  finest 
officers." 

He  was  silent,  and  appeared  lost  in 
thought.  Edwai'd,  for  his  part,  felt 
overwhelmed  by  terrible  suspicions  and 
sad  memories.  Afler  a  long  pause  he 
recovered  himself:  **and  where  waa 
D'Effemaj'"  ?  he  inquired. 

•*  D'Effernay,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, rather  surprised  at  the  question ; 
'•  oh !  he  was  not  in  the  Castle  whea 
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we  made  the  dreadful  discovery;  he 
had  gone  out  for  an  early  walk,  and 
when  he  came  back  late,  not  before 
noon,  he  learned  the  truth,  and  was 
like  one  out  of  his  senses.  It  seemed 
so  awful  to  him,  because  he  had  been 
so  much,  the  very  day  before,  with 
poor  Hall  berg." 

'*Ajre,"  answered  Edward,  whose 
suspicions  were  being  more  and  more 
eoimrmed  every  moment.  **  And  did 
he  see  the  corpse,  did  he  go  into  the 
chamber  of  death  ?" 

'*No,"  replied  the  Captain;  "he 
assured  us  it  was  out  of  nis  power  to 
do  so ;  he  could  not  bear  the  sight ;  and 
I  believe  it.  ♦People  with  such  uncon. 
trolled  feelings  as  this  D'Effemay,  are 
incapable  of  performing  those  duties 
which  others  think  it  necessary  and 
incumbent  on  them  to  fulfil." 

**  And  where  was  Hallberg buried?" 

"Not  far  from  the  Castle  where 
the  mournful  event  took  place.  To- 
morrow, if  we  go  to  the  iron  foundry, 
we  shall  be  near  the  spot." 

"I  am  ^lad  of  it,"  cried  Edward 
eagerly,  while  a  host  of  projects  rose 
np  in  his  mind.  "  But  now.  Captain, 
I  will  not  trespass  any  longer  on  your 
kindness.  It  is  late,  and  we  must  be 
np  betimes  to-morrow.  How  far  have 
we  to  go  ?" 

"Not  less  than  four  leagues  cer- 
tainly. D'Efi^nay  has  arranged  that 
we  shall  drive  there,  and  see  it  all  at 
our  leisure:  then  we  shall  return  in 
the  evening.   Grood  night,  Wensbben. " 

They  separated :  Edward  hurried  to 
his  room;  his  heart  overflowed.  Sor- 
row  on  the  one  hand,  horror  and  even 
hatred  on  the  other,  agitated  him  by 
turns.  It  was  long  before  he  conld 
sleep.  For  the  third  time  the  vision 
haunted  him ;  but  now  it  was  clearer 
than  before;  now  he  saw  plainly  the 
features  of  him  who  lay  in  bed,  and  of 
him  who  stood  beside  the  bed-^4iiey 
were  those  of  Hallberg  and  of  D'Efier^ 
nay.. 

This  l^iird  apparition,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  two  former  (only 
more  vivid),  ail  that  he  had  gathered 
from  conversations  on  the  subject,  and 
the  contents  of  Emily's  letter,  left 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  remain, 
ing  as  to  how  his  friend  had  leA;  the 
world. 

D'Eflfemay's  jealous  and  passionate 
Mature  seemed  to  allow  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  crime,  and  it  could 
seareely  be  wondered  at,  if  Edward 


regarded  him  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
hatred.  Indeed  the  desire  of  visiting 
Hallberg*s  grave,  in  order  to  place  the 
ring  in  the  coffin,  coidd  alone  reconcile 
Wensleben  to  the  idea  of  remaining 
any  longer  beneath  the  roof  of  a  man 
whom  he  now  considered  the  murderer 
of  his  friend.  His  mind  was  a  prey  to 
conflicting  doubts,  detestation  for  the 
culprit,  and  grief  for  the  victim,  pointed 
out  one  line  of  conduct,  while  the 
difficulty  of  proving  D'Efferna^'s  guilt, 
and  still  more,  pity  and  consideration 
for  Emily,  determined  him  at  length 
to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  to  leave  the 
murderer,  if  such  he  really  were,  to 
the  retribution  which  his  own  con- 
science and  the  justice  of  God  would 
award  him.  He  would  seek  his  friend's 
grave,  and  then  he  would  separate  from 
D'Effijrnay,  and  never  see  him  more. 
In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  the 
servant  came  to  tell  him,  that  the 
carriage  was  ready.  A  shudder  passed 
over  his  frame  as  D'Effemay  greeted 
him;  but  he  commanded  himself,  and 
thev  started  on  their  expedition. 

£dward  spoke  but  little,  and  that 
only  when  it  was  necessary,  and  the 
conversation  was  kept  up  by  his  two 
companions ;  he  hau  made  every  in- 
quiry, before  he  set  out,  respecting  the 
place  of  his  friend's  interment,  the  ex- 
act situation  of  the  tomb,  the  name  of 
the  vilkge,  and  its  distance  from  the 
main  road.  On  their  way  home,  he 
reouested  that  D'Efibnay  would  give 
orders  to  the  coachman  to  make  a  found 
of  a  mile  or  two  as  far  as  the  villagv 
of' ,  with  whose  rector  he  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  to  speak.  A  mou 
mentary  cloud  gathered  on  D'Efler* 
nay's  brow,  yet  it  seemed  no  more 
than  his  usual  expression  of  vexation 
at  any  delay  or  hindrance;  and  he  was 
so  anxious  to  propitiate  his  rich  lisi^ 
ter,  who  appeared  likely  to  take  the 
estate  off  his  hands,  that  he  complied 
with  all  possible  courtesy.  The  coach, 
man  was  directed  to  tum^  down  a  bv« 
road,  and  a  very  bad  one  it  was.  Tne 
Captain  stood  up  in  the  carriage  and 
pointed  out  the  village  to  him,  at 
some  distance  off;  it  lay  in  a  deep  nu 
vine  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

They  arrived  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  inquired  for  the  clergyman's  housed 
which,  as  well  as  the  ohuroh,  was 
situated  on  rising  ground.  The  three 
companions  alight^ from  the  carriage^ 
which  they  left  at  the  bottom  of  Ui« 
hill,  and  walked  up  together  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  rectoiy.  Edward  knock- 
ed at  the  door  and  was  admitted,  while 
the  two  others  sat  on  a  bench  outside. 
He  had  promised  to  return  speedily, 
but  to  D'Effernay's  restless  spirit,  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  appeared  intermina- 
bie. 

He  turned  to  the  Captain  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  impatience,  *•  M.  de  Wens- 
leben  must  have  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness with  the  rector :  wo  have  been 
here  an  immense  time,  and  he  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  he  will  come  soon. 
The  matter  cannot  detain  him  long." 

<*  What  on  earth  can  he  have  to  do 
here  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  would  call  it  a  mere 
fancy — the  enthusiasm  of  youth." 

''  It  has  a  name  I  suppose  ?" 

"Certainly,  but—" 

"  Is  it  sufliciently  important,  think 
ou,  to  make  us  run  the  risk  of  being 

iniffhted  on  such  roads  as  these?" 

**  Why  it  is  quite  early  in  the  day." 

'^  But  we  have  more  than  two  leagues 
to  go.  Why  will  you  not  speak? — 
there  cannot  be  any  great  mystery." 

**  Well,  perhaps  not  a  mystery  ex- 
actly, but  just  one  of  those  subjects  on 
which  we  are  usually  reserved  with 
Others." 

*•  Sol  sol "  rejoined  D'Effemay,  with 
a  little  sneer.  ''Some  love  affiiir ;  some 
giri  or  another  who  pursues  him,  that 
Ee  wants  to  get  rid  of." 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  can  assure 
yon/'  replied  the  Captain  drily.  '<  It 
ooold  scarcely  be  more  innocent.  He 
wishesy  in  fact,  to  visit  his  friend's 
grave." 

The  listener's  expression  was  one  of 
scorn  and  anger.  '<It  is  worth  the 
trouble  certainly,"  he  exclaimed^  with 
Amockinff  laugh.  **  A  charming  senti- 
mental  pil^mitf  e  truly ;  and  pray  who 
18  thb  beloved  mend,  over  whose  rest- 
inff.place  he  must  shed  a  tear  and  plant 
*  forget-me-not?  He  told  me  he  had 
never  been  in  the  neighbourhood  be- 


'*  No  more  he  bad ;  neither  did  he 
know  where  poor  Hallberg  was  buried 
until  I  told  him." 

•<  Hallberg  I"  echoed  the  other  in  a 
tone  that  startled  the  Captain,  and 
caused  him  to  turn  and  look  fixedly  in 
tiie  speaker's  face.  It  was  deadly  pale, 
and  the  Captain  observed  the  effort 
which  D'EfFernay  made  to  recover  his 
cx>mposure. 


'*  Hallberg !"  he  repeated  again,  in 
a  calmer  tone,  ''and  was  Wen^ben  a 
friend  of  his?" 

"His  bosom  friend  from  childhood. 
They  were  brought  up  together  at  the 
academy.  Hallberg  left  it  a  year  earlier 
than  his  friend." 

•'Indeed!"  said  D'EflTemay,  scowl- 
ing as  he  spoke,  and  working  himself 
up  into  a  passion.  "  And  this  Lieute- 
nant came  here  on  this  accouut,  then» 
aud  the  purchase  of  the  estates  was  a 
mere  excuse?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  observed  the 
Captain,  in  a  decided  tone  of  voice; 
"I  have  already  told  you  that  it  was 
I  who  informed  him  of  the  place  where 
his  friend  lies  buried." 

"  That  may  be,  but  it  was  owing  to 
his  friendship,  to  the  wish  to  learn 
something  further  of  his  fatot  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  visit  of  thb  roman- 
tic  knight-errant." 

"  That  does  not  appear  likely,"  re- 
plied the  Captain,  who  thought  it  bet- 
ter  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  rising  storm 
of  his  companion's  fury.  "  Why  should 
he  seek  tor  news  of  Hallberg  here> 
when  he  come-s  from  the  place  where 
he  was  quartered  for  a  long  timet  and 
where  all  his  comrades  now  are." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  cried  D'Effer- 
nay,  whose  passion  increased  every  mo- 
ment. "Perhaps  you  have  heard  what 
was  once  gossipped  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  Hallberg  was  an  ad- 
mirer  of  my  wife  before  she  married." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  that  report, 
but  never  believed  it.  Hallberg  was 
a  prudent,  steady  man,  and  every  one 
knew  that  Mademoiselle  Vamier's  hand 
had  been  promised  for  some  time." 

**  Yes  1  yes  I  but  you  do  not  know 
to  what  lengths  passion  and  avarice 
may  lead :  for  Emily  was  rich.  We 
must  not  forget  that,  when  we  discuss 
the  matter;  an  elopement  with  the  rich 
heiress  would  have  been  a  fine  thing 
for  a  poor,  beggarly  Lieutenant." 

"Shame!  shame  1  M.  D'Efierjiay. 
How  can  you  slander  the  character  of 
that  upright  young  man  ?  If  Hallberff 
were  so  unhappy  as  to  love  MademcC 
selle  Vamier  — " 

"  That  he  did !  you  may  believe  me 
so  far.  I  had  reason  to  know  it,  and 
I  did  know  it." 

,  "  We  had  better  chanse  the  conver- 
sation altogether,  as  it  has  taken  so 
unpleasant  a  turn.  Hallberg  is  dead ; 
his  errors,  be  they  what  they  may,  lie 
buried  with  him.     His  name  stands 
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high  with  all  \vho  knew  him.  Even 
you,  M.  D'Effernay — ^you  were  his 
friend.'* 

"I  his  friend?  I  hated  him!— I 
loathed  himl"  D'Effernay  could  not 
proceed;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth  with 
rage. 

•'  Compose  yourself  I"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, rising  as  he  spoke,  ''you  look 
and  speak  like  a  madman." 

*  •  A  madman  I  Who  says  I  am  mad  ? 
Now  I  see  it  all — the  connexion  of  the 
whole — the  shameful  conspiracy.'* 

"  Your  conduct  is  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible to  me,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, with  perfect  coolness.  "  Did  you 
not  attend  Hallberg  in  his  last  illness, 
and  give  him  his  medicines  with  your 
own  hand?** 

"  I  !*'  stammered  D*Effernay .  " No ! 
Dol  no!"  he  cried,  while  the  Captain's 
growing  suspicions  increased  every  mo- 
ment, on  account  of  the  perturbation 
which  his  companion  displayed.  '*! 
never  gave  his  medicines;  whoever 
says  that  is  a  liar.** 

'•  I  say  it  !**  exclaimed  the  officer,  in 
a  loud  tone,  for  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. "  I  say  it,  because  I  know 
that  it  was  so,  and  I  will  maintain  that 
fact  against  any  one  at  any  time.  If 
you  choose  to  contradict  the  evidence 
of  my  senses,  it  is  you  who  are  a  liar  !'* 

'•  Ha!  you  shall  give  me  satisfaction 
for  this  insult.  Depend  upon  it,  I  am 
not  one  to  be  trifled  with,  as  you  shall 
find.     You  shall  retract  your  words. 

" Never !  I  am  ready  to  defend  every 
word  I  have  uttered  here  on  this  spot, 
at  this  moment,  if  you  please.  You 
have  your  pistols  in  the  carriage,  you 
know." 

D'Efiemay  cast  a  look  of  hatred  on 
the  ^)eaker,  and  then  dashing  down 
the  little  hill,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
servants,  he  dragged  the  pistols  from 
the  sword- case,  and  was  By  the  Cap- 
tain's side  in  a  moment.  But  the  loud 
voices  of  the  disputants  had  attracted 
Edward  to  the  spot,  and  there  he 
stood  on  D'Effernay's  return ;  and  by 
his  side  a  venerable  old  man,  who  car- 
ried a  large  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand. 

**  In  heaven*s  name,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?"  cried  Wensleben, 

*'  What  are  you  about  to  do  ?'*  in- 
terposed the  Rector,  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority, thoi^h  his  countenance  was 
expressive  of  horror.  **  Are  you  going 
to  commit  murder  on  this  sacred  spot, 
close  to  the  precincts  of  the  church  ?" 

**  Murder !  who  speaks  of  murder  ?" 
VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXII. 


cried  D'Effernay.  *'  Wlio  can  prove 
it?"  and  as  he  spoke,  the  Captain 
turned  a  fierce,  penetrating  look  upon 
him,  beneath  which  he  quailed. 

"  But,  I  repeat  the  question,"  Ed- 
ward began  once  more,  **what  docs 
all  this  mean  ?  I  left  you  a  short  time 
ago  in  friendly  conversation.  I  come 
back  and  find  you  both  armed— both 
violently  agitated — and  M.  D'Effer- 
nay, at  least,  speaking  incoherently. 
What  do  you  mean  by  'proving  it?'— 
to  what  do  you  allude?"  At  this  mo- 
ment, before  any  answer  could  be  made, 
a  man  came  out  of  the  house  with  a 
pick-axe  and  shovel  on  his  shoulder, 
and  advancing;  towards  the  Rector, 
said  respectfully,  "  I  am  quite  ready, 
sir,  if  you  have  the  key  of  the  churda- 
yard." 

It  was  now  the  Captain*s  turn  to  look 
anxious :  '*  What  are  you  going  to  do, 

you  surely  don't  intena ?**  but,  as 

he  spoke,  the  Rector  interrupted  him. 

'•This  gentleman  is  very  desirous 
to  see  the  place  where  his  friend  lies 
buried.** 

''But  these  preparations,  what  do 
they  mean  ?*' 

"  I  will  tell  you,'*  said  Edward,  in  a 
voice  and  tone  that  betrayed  the  deep- 
est  emotion,  **I  have  a  holy  duty  to 
perform.  I  must  cause  the  coffin  to 
be  opened.'* 

•'How,  what?**  screamed  D'Effer- 
nay, once  again.  **  Never^I  will  ne- 
ver permit  such  a  thing." 

''But,  sir,**  the  old  man  spoke,  in  a 
tone  of  calm  decision,  contrasting  won- 
derfully with  the  violence  of  him  whom 
he  addressed,  "  you  have  no  possible 
ri^ht  to  interfere.  If  this  gentleman 
wishes  it,  and  I  accede  to  tne  propo- 
sition, no  one  can  prevent  us  from  domg 
as  we  would.*' 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not  suffer  it," 
continued  D'Effernay,  with  the  same 
frightful  a^tation.  '•  Stir  at  your  pe- 
ril," he  cried,  turning  sharply  round 
upon  the  ^ave-digger,  and  holding  a 
pistol  to  his  head ;  but  the  Captain 
pulled  his  arm  away,  to  the  relief  of 
the  frightened  peasant. 

"AL  D'Effernay,"  he  said,  "vour 
conduct  for  the  last  half-hour  has  been 
most  unaccountable — most  unreason, 
able." 

"  Come,  come,"  interposed  Edward, 
"  let  us  say  no  more  on  the  subject; 
but  let  us  be  going,*'  he  addressed  the 
Rector ;  "  we  will  not  detain  these  gen- 
tlemen much  longer." 
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He  made  a  step  towards  the  church, 
yard,  but  D'Effemay  clutched  his  arm, 
and,  with  an  impious  oath,  "  you  shall 
not  stir,'*  he  said ;  "  that  grave  shall 
not  be  opened." 

Edward  shook  him  off,  with  a  look 
of  silent  hatred,  for  now  indeed  all  his 
doubts  were  confirmed. 

D'Effernay  saw  that  Wensleben  was 
resolved,  and  a  deadly  pallor  spread 
itself  over  his  features,  and  a  shudder 
passed  visibly  over  his  frame. 

**  You  are  going  1"  he  cried,  with 
every  gesture  and  appearance  of  insa- 
nity. **  Gk),  then ;"  .  .  and  he 
pomted  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  to  his 
mouth,  and  before  any  one  could  pre- 
vent him,  he  drew  the  trigger,  and  fell 
back  a  corpse.  The  Bpectators  were 
motionless  with 'surprise  and  horror; 
the  Captain  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself  in  some  degree.  He  bent  over 
the  body  with  the  faint  hope  of  detect- 
ing some  sign  of  life.  The  old  man 
turned  pale  and  dizzy  with  a  sense  of 
terror,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  swooned,  had  not  Edward  led 
him  gently  into  his  house,  while  the 
two  others  busied  themselves  with  vain 
attempts  to  restore  life.  The  spirit  of 
D'Effernay  had  gone  to  its  last  ac- 
count! 

It  was,  indeed,  an  awful  moment. 
Death  in  its  worst  shape  was  before 
them,  and  a  terrible  duty  still  remain- 
ed to  be  performed. 

Edward's  cheek  was  blanched  ;  his 
eye  had  a  fixed  look,  yet  he  moved  and 
spoke  with  a  species  of  mechanical 
action,  which  had  something  almost 
ghastly  in  it.  Causing  the  body  to  be 
removed  into  the  house,  he  bade  the 
Captain  summon  the  servants  of  the 
deceased,  and  then  motioning  with  his 
hand  to  the  awe-struck  sexton,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  him  to  the  churchyard, 
A  few  clods  of  earth  alone  were  re- 
moved ere  the  Captain  stood  by  his 
friend's  side. 

Here  we  must  pause.  Perhaps  it 
were  better  altogether  to  emulate  the 
silence  that  was  maintained  then  and 


afterwards  by  the  two  comrades.  But 
the  sexton  could  not  be  bribed  to  en. 
tire  secrecy,  and  it  was  a  story  he  loved 
to  tell,  with  details  we  gladly  omit,  of 
how  Wensleben  solemnly  performed 
his  task— of  how  no  doubt  could  any 
longer  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  HalL 
berg's  death.  Those  who  love  the  hor- 
rible must  draw  on  their  own  imam- 
nations  to  supply  what  we  resolutely 
withhold. 

Edward,  we  believe,  never  alluded 
to  D'Effernay 's  death,  and  all  the  awful 
circumstances  attending  it,  but  twice — 
once,  when,  with  every  necessary  de- 
tail, he  and  the  Captain  gave  their  evi- 
dence to  the  legal  authorities ;  and 
once,  with  as  few  details  as  possible, 
when  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
widow  of  the  murderer,  the  beloved  of 
the  victim.  The  particulars  of  this 
interview  he  never  divulged,  for  he 
considered  Emily's  grief  too  saci-ed  to 
be  exposed  to  tne  prying  eyes  of  the 
curious  and  the  unfeeling.  She  left; 
the  neighbourhood  immediately,  leav- 
ing her  worldly  affairs  in  Wensleben*s 
hands,  who  soon  disposed  of  the  pro- 
perty for  her.  She  returned  to  her 
native  country,  with  the  resolution  of 
spending  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth 
in  relieving  the  distresses  of  others, 
wisely  seeking,  in  the  exercise  of  piety 
and  benevolence,  the  only  possible  al- 
leviation of  her  own  deep  and  many- 
sided  griefs;  For  Edward,  he  was  soon 
pronounced  to  have  recovered  entirely, 
from  the  shock  of  these  terrible  events. 
Of  a  courageous  and  energetic  dispo- 
sition, he  pursued  the  duties  of  his 
profession  with  a  firm  step,  and  hid 
nis  mighty  sorrow  deep  in  the  recesses 
of  his  heart.  To  the  superficial  ob- 
server, tears,  groans,  and  lamentations 
arc  the  only  proofs  of  sorrow ;  and 
when  they  subside,  the  sorrow  is  said 
to  have  passed  away  also.  Thus  the 
captive,  immured  within  the  walls  of 
his  prison-house,  is  as  one  dead  to  the 
outward  world,  though  the  gaoler  be 
a  daily  witness  to  the  vitality  of  afflic- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  SCRAPS  AMD  ITS  COVSBQCBSICBi. 


When  I  reached  the  quarters  of  the 
Etat  Major,  I  found  the  great  court- 
yard of  the  "hotel"  crowded  with 
soldiers  of  every  rank  and  arm  of  the 
service.  Some  were  newly-joined  re- 
cruits waiting  for  the  orders  to  be  for- 
warded to  their  respective  regiments. 
Some  were  invalids  just  issued  from 
the  hospital;  some  were  sick  and 
wounded  on  their  way  homeward. 
There  were  sergeants  with  billet  rolls, 
and  returns^  and  court-martial  sen- 
tences. Adjutants  with  regimental 
documents,  hastening  hither  and  thi- 
ther. Mounted  orderlies  too,  conti- 
nually came  and  went ;  all  was  bustle, 
movement,  and  confusion.  Officers  in 
staff  uniforms  called  out  the  orders 
from  the  different  windows,  and  de- 
spatches were  sent  oft"  here  and  tliere 
with  hot  haste.  The  building  was  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Lor- 
raine, and  a  splendid  fountain  of  white 
marble  in  the  centre  of  the  **  Cour,** 
still  showed  the  proud  armorial  bear- 
ings of  that  princely  house.  Around 
the  sculptured  base  of  this  now  were 
seated  groups  of  soldiers ;  their  war- 
worn looks  and  piled  arms  contrasting 
strangely  enough  with  the  great  porce- 
lain vases  of  flowering  plants  that 
still  decorated  the  rich  '*  plateau." 
Chakos,  helmets,  and  great  coats  were 
hung  upon  the  orange  trees.  The 
heavy  ooots  of  the  cuirassier,  the 
white  leather  apron  of  the  **  sapeur," 
were  drying  along  the  marble  benches 
of  the  terrace.  The  richly  traceried 
veining  of  gilt  iron-work,  which  sepa- 
rat^id  the  court  from  the  garden,  was 
actually  covered  with  belts,  swords, 
bayonets,  and  horse  gear,  in  every  stage 
and  process  of  cleaning.  Within  the 
garden  itself,  however,  all  was  silent 
and  still.  Two  sentries,  who  paced 
backwards  and  forwards  beneatn  the 
"grille,"  showing  that  the  spot  was  to 
be  respected  by  those  whose  careless 

gestnres  and  reckless  air  betrayed  how 
ttle  influence  the  mere  "genius  of 
the  place"  wotdd  exercise  over  them. 
To  mc,  the  interest  of  everything 


was  increasing;  and  whether  1  lingered 
to  listen  to  the  raw  remarks  of  the  new 
recruit,  in  wonder  at  all  he  sawi  or 
stopped  to  hear  the  campaigningstories 
of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  army,  1  never 
wearied.  Few,  if  any,  knew  whither 
they  were  going ;  perhaps  to  the  north 
to  join  the  army  of  the  Sambre;  per- 
haps to  the  east,  to  the  force  upon  the 
Rhine.  It  might  be  that  they  were 
destined  for  Italy :  none  cared  I  Mean, 
while,  at  everv  moment,  detachments 
moved  ofi*,  and  their  places  were  filled 
by  fresh  arrivals — all  dusty  and  way- 
worn from  the  march.  Some  had 
scarcely  time  to  eat  a  hurried  morsel« 
when  tiiej  were  called  on  to  "fall  in," 
and  agam  the  word  "forward"  was 
given.  Such  of  the  infantry  as  ap- 
peared too  weary  for  the  march  were 
sent  on  in  great  charrettes  drawn  by 
six  or  eight  horses,  and  capable  of 
carrying  forty  men  in  each;  and  of 
these,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  No 
sooner  was  one  detachment  away,  than 
another  succeeded.  Whatever  their  des- 
tination, one  thing  seemed  evident,  the 
urgency  that  called  them  was  beyond 
trie  common.  For  a  while  I  forgot  all 
about  myself  in  the  greater  interest  of 
the  scene ;  but  then  came  the  thought, 
that  I  too  should  have  my  share  in 
this  onward  movement,  and  now  I  set 
out  to  seek  for  my  young  friend,  the 
"  Sous-Lieutenant."  I  had  not  asked 
his  name,  but  his  regiment  I  knew  to 
be  the  22nd  Chasseurs  a  Cheval.  The 
uniform  was  light  green,  and  easily 
enough  to  be  recognised ;  yet  nowhere 
was  It  to  be  seen.  There  were  cuiras- 
siers, and  hussars,  heavy  dragoons,  and 
carabiniers  in  abundance — everything, 
in  short,  but  what  I  sought. 

At  last  I  asked  of  an  old  quarter- 
master where  the  22nd  were  quartered, 
and  heard,  to  my  utter  dismay,  that 
thev  had  marched  that  morning  at 
eignt  o clock.  There  were  two  moie 
squadrons  expected  to  arrive  at  noun, 
but  the  orders  were  that  they  were  to 
proceed  without  further  halt. 

"  And  whither  to  ?"  asked  L 
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"  To  Treves,  on  the  Moselle,"  said 
he,  and  turned  away  as  if  he  would 
not  be  questioned  further.  It  was  true 
that  ray  young  friend  could  not  have 
been  much  of  a  patron,  yet  the  loss  of 
him  was  deeply  felt  by  me.  He  was 
to  have  introduced  me  to  his  Colonel, 
who  probably  might  have  obtained  the 
leave  I  desired  at  once ;  and  now  I  knew 
no  one,  not  one  even  to  advise  me  how  to 
act  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench  to  think, 
but  could  resolve  on  nothing  ;  the 
very  sight  of  that  busy  scene  had  now 
become  a  reproach  to  me.  There  were 
the  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles  has- 
tening forward  again  to  the  field; 
there  were  the  young  soldiers  just 
flushed  with  recent  victory ;  even  the 
peasant  boys  were  "eager  for  the  fray ;" 
but  I  fdone  was  to  have  no  part  in  the 
coming  glory.  The  enthusiasm  of  all 
around  only  served  to  increase  and  deep- 
en my  depression.  There  was  not  one 
there,  from  the  old  and  war-worn  vete- 
ran of  the  ranks  to  the  merest  boy, 
with  whom  I  would  not  gladly  have  ex- 
dianged  fortunes.  Some  hours  passed 
over  in  these  gloomy  reveries,  and 
when  I  looked  up  from  the  stupor  my 
own  thoughts  had  thrown  over  mc, 
"the  Cour"  was  almost  emptjr.  A 
few  sick  soldiers  waiting  for  their  bil- 
lets of  leave,  a  few  recruits  not  yet 
named  to  any  corps,  and  a  stray  order- 
ly or  two  standing  beside  his  horse, 
were  all  that  remained. 

I  arose  to  go  away,  but  in  my 
pre-occupation  of  mind,  instead  of 
turning  toward  the  street,  I  passed 
beneatn  a  large  arch-way  into  ano- 
ther court  of  the  building,  somewhat 
smaller,  but  much  richer  in  deco- 
ration and  ornament  than  the  outer 
one.  After  spending  some  time  ad- 
miring the  quaint  devices  and  grim 
heads  which  peeped  out  from  all  the 
architraves  and  friezes,  my  eye  was 
caught  bv  a  low,  arched  door-way,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  small  railed 
window,  like  the  grille  of  a  convent. 
I  approached,  and  perceived  that  it  led 
into  a  garden,  by  a  long,  narrow  walk 
of  clipped  yew,  dense  and  upright  as  a 
wdl.  The  trimly-raked  gravel,  and 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  hedge,  show- 
ed the  care  bestowed  on  the  CTOunds 
to  be  a  wide  contrast  to  the  neglect  ex- 
hibited in  the  mansion  itself;  a  narrow 
border  of  hyacinths  and  carnations  ran 
along  either  side  of  the  walk,  the  gor- 

feous  blossoms  appearing  in  strong  re- 
ef against  the  back-ground  of  dark 
foliage. 


The  door,  as  I  leaned  against  it, 
gently  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  my 
arm,  and  almost  without  knowing  it,  1 
found  myself  standing  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  garden.  My  first  impulse, 
of  course,  was  to  retire  and  close  the 
door  again,  but  somehow,  I  never  knew 
exactly  why,  I  could  not  resist  the 
desire  to  see  a  little  more  of  a  scene  so 
tempting.  There  was  no  mark  of  foot- 
steps on  the  travel,  and  I  thought  it 
likely  the  garden  was  empty.  On  I 
went,  therefore,  at  first  with  cautious 
and  uncertain  stops ;  at  last,  with  more 
confidence,  for  as  I  issued  from  the 
hedge-walk,  and  reached  an  open  space 
beyond,  the  solitude  seemed  unbroken. 
Fruit  trees,  loaded  with  their  produce, 
stood  in  a  closely  shaven  lawn,  through 
which  a  small  stream  meandered,  its 
banks  planted  with  dafibdills  and  water- 
lilies.  Some  pheasants  moved  about 
through  the  grass,  but  without  alarm 
at  my  presence ;  while  a  young  fawn 
boldly  came  over  to  me,  and  although 
in  seeming  disappointment  at  not  find- 
ing an  old  friend,  continued  to  walk 
beside  me  as  I  went. 

The  grounds  appeared  of  preat  ex- 
tent ;  paths  led  off  in  every  direction ; 
and  while,  in  some  places,  I  could  per- 
ceive the  glittering  roof  and  sides  of  a 
conservatory,  in  others,  the  humble 
culture  of  a  vegetable  garden  was  to 
be  seen.  There  was  a  wondrous  fas- 
cination in  the  calm  and  tranquil 
solitude  around;  and  coming,  as  it 
did,  so  immediately  after  ^e  busy 
bustle  of  the  "soldiering,"  I  soon 
not  only  forgot  that  I  was  an  intruder 
there,  but  suffered  myself  to  wan- 
der *•  fancy  free,"  following  out  the 
thoughts  each  object  suggested.  I  be- 
lieve at  that  moment,  if  the  choice  were 
given  me,  I  would  rather  have  been 
the  "Adam  of  that  Eden"  than  the 

{)roudest  of  those  generals  that  ever 
ed  a  column  to  victory !  Fortunately, 
or  unfortunatelv — ^it  would  not  be  easy 
to  decide  which — the  alternative  was 
not  open  to  me.  It  was  while  I  was 
still  musing,  I  found  myself  at  the  foot 
of  a  little  eminence,  on  which  stood  a 
tower,  whose  height  and  position  show- 
ed it  had  been  built  for  the  view  it  af- 
forded over  a  vast  tract  of  country. 
Even  from  where  I  stood,  at  its  base, 
I  could  see  over  miles  and  miles  of  a 
great  plain,  with  the  main  roads  leading 
towards  the  north  and  eastward.  This 
spot  was  also  the  'boundary  of  the 
grounds,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  bou- 
levard  of  the  town  formed  the  defence 
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against  the  open  country*  beyond.  It 
was  a  deep  ditch,  with  sides  of  sloping 
sward,  cropt  ucatly,  and  kept  in  trim- 
mest order ;  but,  from  its  depth  and 
width,  forming  a  fence  of  a  formidable 
kind.  I  was  peering  cautiously  down 
into  the  abyss,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
80  dose  to  my  ear,  that  I  started  with 
surprise.  I  listened,  and  perceived 
that  the  speaker  was  directly  above 
me ;  and  leaning  over  the  battlements 
at  the  top  of  the  tower. 

"  You're  quite  right,"  cried  he,  as 
he  adjusted  a  telescope  to  his  eye,  and 
directed  his  view  towards  the  plain. 
He  has  gone  wrong  1  He  has  taken 
the  Strasbourg  road,  instead  of  the 
northern  one." 

An  exclamation  of  anger  followed 
these  words;  and  now  I  saw  the  te- 
lescope passed  to  another  hand,  and  to 
my  astonishment,  that  of  a  lady. 

•*  Was  there  ever  stupidity  like  that  ? 
He  saw  the  map  like  the  others,  and 
yet Parbleu  I  it's  too  bad  I" 

I  could  perceive  that  a  female  voice 
made  some  rejoinder,  but  not  distin- 
guish the  words ;  when  the  man  again 
spoke — 

**  No,  no ;  it's  all  a  blunder  of  that 
old  major ;  and  here  am  I  without  an 
orderly  to  send  after  him.    Diable !  it 

"  Isn't  that  one  of  your  people  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower  ?"  said  the  lady, 
as  she  pointed  to  where  I  stood,  pray- 
ing for  the  earth  to  open,  and  close 
over  me ;  for  as  he  moved  his  head  to 
look  down,  I  saw  the  epaulettes  of  a 
staff  officer. 

'*  Halloa  1"  cried  he,  "are  you  on 
duty  ?" 

"No,  sir;  I  was " 

Not  waiting  for  me  to  finish  an  ex- 
planation, he  went  on — 

**  Follow  that  division  of  cavalry 
that  has  taken  the  Strasbourg  road,  and 
tell  Major  Roquelard  that  he  has  gone 
wrong ;  he  should  have  turned  off  to 
the  left  at  the  suburbs.  Lose  no  time, 
but  away  at  once.  You  are  mounted, 
of  course  ?'* 

**  No,  sir,  my  horse  is  nt  quarters ; 
but  I  can—" 

••  No,  no;  it  will  be  too  late,'*  he 
broke  in  again.  "  Take  my  troop 
horse,  and  l^  off*.  You'll  find  him  in 
the  stable,  to  your  left." 

Then  turning  to  the  lady  I  heard 
him  say— 

«*  It  may  save  Roquelard  from  an 
arre«t." 


I  did  not  wait  for  more,  but  hurried 
ofifin  the  direction  he  had  pointed.  A 
short  gravel  walk  brought  me  in  front 
of  a  low  building,  in  the  cottage  style, 
but  which,  decorated  with  emblems  of 
the  chase,  I  guessed  to  be  the  stable. 
Not  a  groom  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  the 
door  being  unlatched,  I  entered  freely. 
Four  large  and  handsome  horses  were 
feeding  at  the  racks,  their  glossv  coats 
and  long  silky  manes  showmjs;  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  Which  is  the 
trooper?  thought  I,  as  I  surveyed  them 
all  with  keen  and  scrutinizing  eye. 
All  my  skill  in  such  matters  was  un. 
able  to  decide  the  point ;  they  seemed 
all  alike  valuable  and  handsome — in 
equally  high  condition,  and  exhibiting 
equal  marks  of  careful  treatment.  Two 
were  stamped  on  the  haunches  with 
the  letters  "  R.  F. ;"  and  these,  of 
course,  were  cavalry  horses.  One  was 
a  powerful  black  horse,  whose  strong 
quarters  and  deep  chest  bespoke  great 
action,  while  the  backward  glances  of 
his  eye  indicated  the  temper  of  a  •*  tar- 
tar." Making  choice  of  him  without 
an  instant's  hesitation,  I  threw  on  the 
saddle,  adjusted  the  stirrups  to  my 
own  length,  buckled  the  bridle,  and 
led  him  lorth.  In  all  my  "  school  ex- 
perience" I  had  never  seen  an  animal 
that  pleased  me  so  much ;  his  well- 
arched  neck  and  slightly-dipped  back 
showed  that  an  Arab  cross  had  mingled 
with  the  stronger  qualities  of  the  Nor- 
man horse.  I  sprung  to  my  saddle 
with  delight;  to  be  astride  such  a 
beast  was  to  kindle  up  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  my  nature,  and  as  I  grasped 
the  reins,  and  urged  him  forward,  I 
was  half  wild  with  excitement. 

Apparently  the  animal  was  accus- 
tomed to  more  gentle  treatment,  for 
he  gave  a  loud  snort,  such  as  a  sur- 
prised or  frightened  horse  will  give, 
and  then  bounded  forward  once  or 
twice,  as  if  to  dismount  me.  This  fail- 
ing, he  reared  up  perfectly  straight, 
pawing  madly,  and  threatening  even  to 
full  backwards.  I  saw  that  I  had,  in- 
deed, selected  a  wicked  one ;  for  in 
every  bound  and  sprint,  in  every  cur- 
vet and  and  leap,  the  object  was  clear- 
ly to  unseat  the  rider.  At  one  instant 
he  would  crouch,  as  if  to  lie  down,  and 
then  bound  up  several  feet  in  the  air, 
with  a  toss  up  of  his  haunches  that  al- 
most sent  me  over  the  head.  At  an- 
other he  would  spring  from  side  to 
side,  writhing  and  twisting  like  a  fish, 
till  the  saddle  seemed  actually  slipping 
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away  from  hii  lithe  body.  Not  only 
did  I  resist  all  these  attacks,  but  viflro. 
rously  continued  to  punish  with  woip 
and  spur  the  entire  time — a  proceed- 
ing, I  could  easily  see,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for.  At  last,  actually  madden- 
ed with  his  inabilit;^  to  throw  me,  and 
enraged  by  my  continuing?  to  spur  him, 
he  broke  away,  and  dashing  headlong 
forward,  rushed  into  the  very  thickest 
of  the  grove,  fortunately  for  me,  the 
trees  were  either  shrubs  or  of  stunted 
growth,  sp  that  I  had  only  to  keen  my 
saddle  to  escape  danger ;  but  sudaenly 
emerging  from  this,  he  gained  the 
open  sw^,  and  as  if  his  passion  be- 
came  more  fiurious  as  he  indulged  it, 
he  threw  up  bis  head,  and  struck  out  in 
full  gallop.  I  had  but  time  to  see  that 
he  was  heading  for  the  great  fosse  of 
the  boulevard,  when  we  were  already 
on  its  brink.  A  shout,  and  a  cry  of  I 
know  not  what,  came  from  the  tower ; 
but  I  heard  nothing  more.  Mad  as 
the  maddened  animal  himself,  perhaps 
at  that  moment  just  as  indiiTerent  to 
life,  I  dashed  the  spurs  into  his  flanks, 
and  over  we  went,  lighting  on  the 
green  sward  as  easily  as  a  seagull  on  a 
wave.  To  all  seeming,  the  terrible 
leap  had  somewhat  sobered  him ;  but 
on  me  it  had  produced  the  very  oppo- 
i^te  effect.  I  felt  that  I  had  gained 
the  mastery,  and  resolved  to  use  it. 
With  unrelenting  punishment,  then,  I 
rode  him  forwani,  taking  the  country 
as  it  lay  straight  before  me.  The  £evr 
fences  which  divided  the  great  fields 
were  too  insignificant  to  be  called 
leaps,  and  he  took  them  in  the  " sling" 
of  his  stretching  gallop.  He  was  now 
subdued,  yielding  to  everj'  turn  of  my 
wrist,  and  obeying  every  motive  of  my 
will  like  an  instinct.  It  may  read  like 
a  petty  victory  j  but  he  who  has  ever 
experienced  the  triumph  over  an  en- 
raged and  powerful  horse,  well  knows 
that  few  sensations  are  more  pleasur- 
ably  exciting.  High  as  is  the  excite- 
ment of  bemg  borne  along  in  full 
ppeed,  leaving  village  and  spire,  glen 
and  river,  bridge  and  mill  behind  you 
^-now  careerinff  up  the  mountain  side, 
with  the  fresh  breeze  upon  your  brow ; 
now  diving  into  the  dark  forest,  start- 
ling the  hare  from  her  cover,  and  send- 
ing the  wild  deer  scampering  before 
you — it  is  still  increased  by  tiie  sense 
of  a  victory,  by  feeling  that  the  mas- 
tery  is  with  you,  and  that  each  bound 
of  the  noble  beast  beneath  you  has  ita 
impulse  in  your  own  heart. 


Although  the  cavalry  squadrons  I 
was  despatched  to  overtake  had  quit- 
ted Nancy  four  hours  before,  I  came 
up  with  them  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
inauiring  for  the  officer  in  command^ 
rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  division. 
He  was  a  thin,  gaunt-looking,  stern- 
featured  man,  who  listened  to  my  mes- 
sage without  changing  a  muscle. 

"AVho  sent  you  with  this  order?** 
said  he. 

«*  A  general  officer,  sir,  whose  name 
I  don't  know;  but  who  told  me  to  take 
his  own  horse,  and  follow  you." 

**  Bid  he  tell  yxDu  to  kill  the  animal, 
sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  heaving 
fianks  and  shaking  tail  of  the  exhaust- 
ed beast. 

**  He  bolted  with  me  at  first,  major, 
and  having  cleared  the  ditch  of  the 
Boulevard,  rode  away  with  me." 

**Why  its  Colonel  Mahon's  Arab, 
*  Aleppo,'  said  another  officer;  what 
could  nave  persuaded  him  to  mount  an 
orderly  on  a  beast  worth  ten  thousand 
francs  ?" 

I  thought  I*d  have  fainted,  as  I  heard 
these  words;  tlie  whole  consequences  of 
my  act  revealed  themselves  before  me, 
and  I  saw  arrest,  trial,  sentence,  im- 
prisonment, and  heaven  knew  what  af- 
terwards, like  a  panorama  rolling  out 
to  my  view. 

"  Tell  the  colonel,  sir,"  said  the  ma- 
jor, **  that  I  have  taken  the  north  road, 
intending  to  cross  over  at  Beaumont; 
that  the  artillery  trains  have  cut  up 
the  Metz  road  so  deeply  cavalry  can- 
not travel ;  tell  him  I  thank  him  much 
for  his  politeness  in  forwarding  this  de- 
spatch to  me ;  and  tell  him,  that  I  regret 
the  rules  of  active  service  should  pre- 
vent my  sending  back  an  escort  to 
place  yourself  under  arrest,  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  ridden— 
you  hear,  sir  ?" 

I  touched  my  cap  in  salute. 

**  Are  you  certain,  sir,  that  you  have 
my  answer  correctly  ?** 

"lam,  sir." 

"  Repeat  it,  then." 

I  mentioned  the  reply,  word  for 
word,  as  he  spoke  it. 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  he,  as  I  concluded : 
"1  said  for  unsoldierlike  and  cruel 
treatment  to  your  horse.** 

One  of  his  officers  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  and  he  quietly  added— 

"I  find  that  I  had  not  used  these 
words,  but  I  ought  to  have  done  so ; 
ffive  the  message,  therefore,  as  you 
heard  it  at  first. 
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''Mahon  will  shoot  him,  to  a  cer- 
tainU-,"  muttered  one  of  the  captains. 

♦•I'd  not  blame  him,"  joined  ano- 
ther ;  "that  horse  saved  his  life  at  Qui- 
beron,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  patrol ; 
and  look  at  him  now  1" 

The  major  made  a  sign  for  me  to  re- 
tire, and  I  turned  and  set  out  towards 
Nancy,  with  the  feelings  of  a  convict 
on  the  way  to  his  £Eite. 

If  I  did  not  feel  that  these  brief  re- 
cords of  an  humble  career  were  **  upon 
honor,**  and  that  the  only  useful  lesson 
a  life  so  unimportant  can  teach  is,  the 
conflict  between  opposing  influences, 
I  might  possibly  be  disposed  to  blink 
the  avowal,  that,  as  I  rode  along  to- 
wards Nancy,  a  very  great  doubt  oc- 
curred to  me  as  to  whether  I  ought  not 
to  desert  I  It  is  a  very  ignoble  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  must  out.  There  were  not 
in  the  iVench  service  any  of  those  igno- 
minious punishments  which,  once  un- 
dergone, a  man  is  dishonoured  for  ever, 
and  no  more  admissible  to  rank  with 
men  of  character  than  if  convicted  of 
actual  crime ;  but  there  were  marks  of 
degradation,  almost  as  severe,  then  in 
vogue,  and  which  men  dreaded  with 
a  fear  nearly  as  acute — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  bemg  ordered  for  service  at 
the  Bagne  de  Brest,  in  Toulon — the 
arduous  duty  of  guarding  the  galley 
slaves,  and  which  was  scarcely  a  de- 
gree above  the  condition  of  the  con- 
demned themselves.  Than  such  a  fate 
as  this,  I  would  willingly  have  prefer- 
red death.  It  was,  then,  this  thought 
that  suggested  desertion ;  but  I  soon 
rejected  the  unworthy  temptation,  and 
held  on  my  way  towards  l»^ancy. 

Aleppo,  if  at  first  wearied  by  the  se- 
vere burst,  soon  rallied, while  he  showed 
no  traces  of  his  fiery  temper,  and  ex- 
hibited few  of  fatigue;  and  as  I  walk- 
ed along  at  his  side,  washing  his  mouth 
and  nostrils  at  each  fountam  I  passed, 
and  slackening  his  saddle-girths,  to  give 
him  freedom,  long  before  we  arrived  at 
the  suburbs  he  nad  regained  all  his 
looks,  and  much  of  his  spirit. 

At  last  we  entered  Nancy  about 
nightfall,  and,  with  a  failing  heart,  I 
found  myself  at  the  gate  of  the  Ducal 
palace.  The  sentries  suflered  me  to 
pass  unmolested,  and  entering,  I  took 
my  way  through  the  court-yard,  to- 
wards the  small  gate  of  the  gai'den, 
which,  as  I  had  leu  it,  was  unlatched. 

It  was  strange  enough,  the  nearer 
I  drew  towards  the  eventful  moment 
of  my  fate,  the  more  resolute  and  com- 


posed my  heart  became.  It  is  possi- 
ble, thought  I,  that  in  a  fit  of  passion 
he  will  send  a  ball  through  me,  as  the 
ofiicer  said.  Be  it  so — the  matter  is 
the  sooner  ended.  If,  however,  he  will 
condescend  to  listen  to  my  explana- 
tion, I  may  be  able  to  assert  my  inno- 
cence, at  least  so  far  as  intention  went. 
With  this  comforting  conclusion,  I  de- 
scended at  the  stable  door.  Two  dra- 
goons in  undress  were  smoking,  as  they 
fay  at  full  length  upon  a  bench,  end 
speedily  arose  as  I  came  up. 

*  *  Tell  the  colonel  he's  come,  Jacques,  *' 
said  one,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  the  other 
retired ;  while  the  speaker,  turning  to- 
wards me,  took  the  bridle  from  my 
hand,  and  led  the  animal  in,  without 
vouchsafing  a  word  to  me. 

**  An  active  beast  that,"  said  I,  af- 
fecting the  easiest  and  coolest  indiffer- 
ence. The  soldier  gave  me  a  look  of 
undisguised  amazement,  and  I  con- 
tinued— 

'♦  He  has  had  a  bad  hand  on  him,  I 
should  say — some  one  too  flurried  and 
too  fidgety  to  give  confidence  to  a 
hot-tempered  horse." 

Another  stare  was  all  the  reply. 

"  In  a  little  time,  and  with  a  little 
patience,  I'd  make  him  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb." 

«*  I  am  afraid  you'll  not  have  the  op- 
portunity,*' rephed  he,  significantly; 
<<  but  the  colonel,  I  see,  is  waiting  fi>r 
you,  and  you  can  discuss  the  matter  to- 
gether." 

The  other  dragoon  had  just  then  re- 
turned,and  made  me  a  sign  to  follow  him. 
A  few  paces  brought  us  to  the  door  of  a 
small  pavilion,  at  which  a  sentry  stood, 
and  having  motioned  to  me  to  pass  in, 
my  guide  left  me.  ^  An  orderly  ser- 
geant at  the  same  instant  appeared, 
and  beckoning  to  me  to  advance,  he 
drew  aside  a  curtain,  and  pushing  me 
forward,  let  the  heavy  folds  close  be- 
hind me;  and  now  I  found  myself  in  a 
richly-furnished  chamber,  at  the  farther 
end  of  which  an  officer  was  at  supper 
with  a  young  and  handsome  woman. 
The  profusion  of  wax  lights  on  the 
table — the  flitter  of  plate,  and  slass, 
and  porcelain — the  richness  o?  the 
lady's  dress,  which  seemed  like  the  cos- 
tume of  a  ball — were  all  objects  dis- 
tracting enough,  but  they  could  not 
turn  me  from  the  thought  of  my  own 
condition ;  and  I  stood  still  and  mo- 
tionless, while  the  officer,  a  man  of 
about  fifty,  with  dark  and  stern  fea- 
tures, deliberately  scanned  me  from 
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head  to  foot.  Not  a  word  did  be  speak, 
not  a  gesture  did  he  make,  but  sat, 
with  his  black  eyes  actually  piercing 
me.  I  would  have  given  anytniDg  for 
some  outbreak  of  anger,  some  burst  of 
passion,  that  would  have  put  an  end  to 
this  horrible  suspense,  but  none  came ; 
and  there  he  remained  several  minutes, 
as  if  contemplating  something  too  new 
and  strange  for  utterance.  **  This  must 
have  an  end,**  thought  I— »*  •  here  goes ;  ** 
and  so,  witJi  my  hand  in  salute,  I  drew 
myself  full  up,  and  said — 

"  I  carried  your  orders,  sir,  and  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  Major  Roque- 
lard  had  taken  the  north  road  advised^ 
ly,  as  that  by  Beaumont  was  cut  up  by 
the  artillery  trains ;  that  he  would  cross 
over  to  the  Metz  Chaussee  as  soon  as 
possible ;  that  he  thanked  you  for  the 
kindness  of  your  warning,  and  regret- 
ted that  the  rules  of  active  service  pre- 
dn^d  his  despatching  an  escort  of  ar- 
rest  along  witn  me,  (ov  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  ridden  with  the  order." 

"  Anything  more  ?"  asked  the  colo- 
nel, in  a  voice  that  sounded  thick  and 
guttural  with  passion. 

"Nothing  more,  sir." 

**No  further  remark  or  observa- 
tion?" 

'*  None,  sir->at  least  from  the  ma- 
jor. . 

"What  then— from  any  other?" 

**  A  captain,  sir,  whose  name  I  do 
not  know,  did  say  something." 

"What  was  it?" 

**  I  forget  the  precise  words,  sir,  but 
their  purport  was,  that  Colonel  Mahon 
would  certainly  shoot  me  when  I  got 
back." 

"  And  you  replied  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  I  made  any  reply 
at  the  time,  sir." 

•'But  you  thought,  sir — ^what  were 
your  thoughts  ?" 

'  "I  thought  it  very  like  what  I'd 
have  done  myself  in  a  like  case,  al- 
though certain  to  be  sorry  for  it  alter- 
waros." 

Whether  the  emotion  had  been  one  for 
some  time  previous  restrained,  or  that 
my  last  words  had  provoked  it  suddenly, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  the  lady  here  burst 
out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  but  which 
Was  as  suddenly  checked  by  some  sharp 
observation  of  the  colonel,  whose  stem 
features  grew  sterner  and  darker  every 
ijioment. 

"There  we  differ,  sir,"  said  he, 
"for  /should  not.  At  the  same  in- 
stant he  pushed  his  plate  away,  to  make 


room  on  the  table  for  a  small  portfolio, 
opening  which  he  prepared  to  write. 
**  You  will  bring  this  paper,"  conti- 
nued he,  "to the  'rrevot Marshal.*  To- 
morrow morning  you  shall  be  tried  by 
a  regimental  court-martial,  and  as  your 
sentence  may  probably  be  the  galleys 

and  hard  labour " 

**  1*11  save  them  the  trouble,"  said 
I,  quietly  drawing  my  sword;  but 
scarcely  was  it  dear  of  the  scabbard 
when  a  shriek  broke  from  the  lady, 
who  possibly  knew  not  the  object  of 
my  act;  at  the  same  instant  the 
colonel  bounded  across  the  chamber, 
and  striking  me  a  severe  blow  upon 
the  arm,  dashed  the  weapon  from  my 
hand  to  the  ground. 

"You  want  the  *  fusillade*— is  that 
what  you  want?*'  cried  he,  as,  in  a 
towering  fit  of  passion,  he  dragged  me 
forward  to  the  light.  I  was  now  stand- 
ing dose  to  the  table ;  the  lady  raised 
her  eyes  towards  me,  and  at  once  broke 
out  into  a  burst  of  laughter ;  such  hearty, 
merry  laughter,  that,  even  with  the 
fear  of  death  before  me,  I  could  al- 
most have  joined  in  it. 

•'What  is  it — ^what  do  you  mean, 
Laure  ?**  cried  the  colonel  angrily. 

"  Dop*t  you  see  it?"  said  she,  still 
holding  her  kerchief  to  her  face — 
"  can't  you  perceive  it  yourself?  He 
has  only  one  moustache  I*' 

I|tumed  hastily  towards  the  mirror 
beside  me,  and  there  was  the  fatal  fact 
revealed — one  gallant  curl  disported 
proudly  over  the  left  cheek,  whue  the 
other  was  left  bare. 

"Is  the  fellow  mad— .a  mounte- 
bank ?**  said  the  colonel,  whose  anger 
was  now  at  its  white  heat. 

"Neidier,  sir,"  said  I,  tearing  off 
my  remaining  moustache,  in  shame  and 
passion  togenier.  '•  Amon?  my  other 
misfortunes  I  have  that  of  being  young; 
and  what's  worse,  I  was  ashamed  of  it; 
but  I  begin  to  see  mv  error,  and  know 
that  a  man  maybe  old  without  gaining 
either  in  dignity  or  temper." 

With  a  stroke  of  his  closed  fist  upon 
the  table,  the  colonel  made  every  glass 
and  decanter  spring  from  their  places, 
while  he  uttered  an  oath  that  was  only 
current  in  the  dajrs  of  that  army.  "  This 
is  beyond  belief,"  cried  he.  "Come, 
gredm,  you  have  at  least  had  one  piece 
of  pood  fortune :  you*ve  &llen  predse- 
ly  into  the  hands  of  one  who  can  deal 
with  you.  Your  regiment?" 
"The  Ninth  Hussars." 
**Your  name?" 
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**  Tiernay." 

*<  Tiernay ;  that's  not  a  French 
name?" 

*'  Not  originally ;  we  were  Irish 
once. 

•'  Irish,"  said  he,  in  a  different  tone 
from  what  he  had  hitherto  used.  Any 
relative  of  a  certain  Comte  Maurice  de 
Tiernay,  who  once  served  in  the  Royal 
Guard  ?" 

*♦  His  son,  sir." 

•*  What — ^his  son  I  Ar't  certain  of 
this,  lad?  You  remember  your  mother's 
name  then — what  was  it  ?" 

**  I  never  knew  which  was  my  mo- 
ther," said  I.     '*  Mademoiselle  de  la 

Lasterie  or " 

He  did  not  suffer  me  to  finish,  but 
throwing  his  arms  around  my  neck, 
pressed  me  to  his  bosom. 

"You  are  little  Maurice,  then,"  said 
he,  "  the  son  of  my  old  and  valued 
comrade !  Only  think  of  it,  Laure — 
I  was  that  boy's  godfather." 

Here  was  a  sudden  change  in  my 
fortunes ;  nor  was  it  without  a  great 
effort  that  I  could  credit  the  reality 
of  it,  as  I  saw  myself  seated  between 
the  colonel  and  his  fair  companion, 
both  of  whom  overwhelmed  me  with 
attention.  It  turned  out  that  Colonel 
Mfdion  had  been  a  fellow-guardsman 
with  my  father,  for  whom  he  had  ever 
preserved  the  warmest  attachment. 
One  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  **  Garde 
du  Corps,"  he  had  taken  service  with 
the  Republic,  and  was  alread)^  reputed 
as  one  of  the  most  distingubhed  ca. 
valry  officers. 

**  Strange  enough,  Maurice,"  said  he 
to  me,  "  there  was  something  in  your 
look  and  manner,  as  you  spoke  to  me 
there,  that  recalled  your  poor  father 
to  my  memory ;  and  without  knowing 
or  suspecting  why,  I  suffered  you  to 
bandy  words  with  me,  while  at  another 
moment  I  would  have  ordered  you  to 
be  ironed  and  sent  to  prison." 

Of  my  mother,  of  whom  I  wished  much 
to  learn  someUiing,  he  would  not  speak, 
but  adroitly  changed  the  conversation 
to  the  subject  of  my  own  adventures, 
and  these  he  made  me  recount  from  the 
beginning.  If  the  lady  enjoyed  aU  the 
absurdities  of  my  chequered  fortune 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
the  colonel  apparently  could  trace  in 
them  but  so  many  resemblances  to  my 
fiither's  character,  and  constantly  broke 
out  into  exclamations  of  *'  How  like 
him  I"  "Just  what  he  would  have  done 


himself!"  "  His  own  very  wonls  !"  and 
so  on. 

It  was  only  in  a  pause  of  the  con- 
versation, as  the  clock  on  the  mantle- 
piece  struck  eleven,  that  I  was  aware 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  re- 
membered that  I  should  be  on  the  pu- 
nishment-roll the  next  morning  for  ab« 
sence  from  quarters. 

"Never  fret  about  that,  Maurice, 
I'll  return  your  name  as  on  a  special 
service ;  and  to  have  the  benefit  of 
truth  on  our  side,  you  shall  be  named 
one  of  my  orderlies,  with  the  grade  of 
corporal." 

**  Why  not  make  him  a  sous-lieute- 
nant ?"  said  the  lady,  in  a  half  whisper. 
"  I*m  sure  he  is  better  worth  his  epau- 
lettes than  any  I  have  seen  on  your 
staff." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  muttered  the  colonel, 
"the  rules  of  the  service  forbid  it. 
He'll  win  his  spurs  time  enough,  or 
I'm  much  mistaken." 

While  I  thanked  my  new  and  kind 

Eatron  for  his  goodness,  I  could  not 
elp  saying,  that  my  heart  was  eagerly 
set  upon  the  prospect  of  actual  service ; 
and  that  proud  as  I  should  be  of  his 
protection,  I  would  rather  merit  it  by 
my  conduct,  than  owe  my  advance- 
ment to  favour. 

"Which  simply  means  that  you  are 
tired  of  Nancy,  and  riding  drill,  and 
want  to  see  how  men  comport  them- 
selves  where  the  manoeuvres  are  not 
arranged  beforehand.  Well,  so  far 
you  are  right,  boy.  I  shall,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  stationed  here  for  three 
or  four  months,  during  which  you  may 
have  advanced  a  stage  or  so  towards 
those  epaulettes  my  fair  friend  desires 
to  see  upon  your  shoulders.  You  shall, 
therefore,  be  sent  forward  to  your  own 
corps.  I'll  write  to  the  colonel  to 
confirm  the  rank  of  corporal ;  the  re- 
giment is  at  present  on  the  Moselle ; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  soon  be  ac- 
tively employed.  Come  to  me  to-mor- 
row before  noon,  and  be  prepared  to 
march  with  the  first  detaennlcnts  that 
are  sent  forward." 

A  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  follow- 
ed these  words ;  and  the  lady  having 
also  vouchsafed  me  an  equal  token  of 
her  good  will,  I  took  my  leave,  the 
happiest  fellow  that  ever  betook  him- 
self to  quarters  affcer  hours,  and  as  in- 
different to  the  penalties  annexed  to  the 
breach  of  discipline  as  if  the  whole 
code  of  martial  law  were  a  mere  fable* 
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AN  ABISTOCBATIC  EBPUBLIOAIT. 


If  the  worthy  reader  would  wish  to 
fyacy  the  happiest  of  all  youthful 
beings,  let  him  imagine  what  I  must 
have  been,  as,  mounted  upon  Aleppo, 
a  present  from  my  godfather,  with  a 
purse  of  six  shining  Louis  in  my  pocket, 
and  a  letter  to  mv  colonel,  I  set  forth 
tor  Metz.  I  had  breakfasted  with  Co- 
lonel Mahon,  who,  amid  much  good  ad. 
vice  for  my  future  guidance,  gave  me, 
half  slily,  to  understand  that  the  dajrs 
of  Jacobinbm  had  almost  run  their 
course,  and  that  a  reactionary  move- 
ment had  already  set  in.  The  Repub- 
lic, he  added,  was  as  strong,  pernaps 
stronger  than  ever,  but  that  men  had 
grown  weary  of  mob  tyranny,  and 
were,  day  by  day,  reverting  to  the  old 
loyalty,  m  respect  for  whatever  pre- 
tended to  culture,  good  breeding,  and 
superior  intelligence.  •'  As  in  a  ship- 
wreck, the  crew  instinctively  turn  for 
counsel  and  direction  to  the  officers, 
you  will  see  that  France  wiU,  notwith- 
standing all  the  libertinism  of  our  age, 
glace  her  confidence  in  the  men  who 
ave  been  the  tried  and  worthy  servants 
of  former  ^vemments.  So  far,  then, 
from  suffering  on  account  of  your  gen- 
tle blood,  Maurice,  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  it  will  do  you  good  service ; 
and  when  every  association  that  links 
you  with  familv  and  fortune  will  be 
deemed  an  additional  guarantee  of 
your  good  conduct.  I  mention  these 
things,"  continued  he,  "because  your 
colonel  is  what  they  call  a  *  Grosbleu,* 
that  is,  a  coarse-minded,  inveterate  re- 
publican, detesting  aristocracy  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it.  Take  care,  there- 
fore, to  ffive  him  no  just  cause  for  dis- 
content, but  be  just  as  steady  in  main- 
taining your  position  as  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  house,  who  has  not  forgot- 
ten what  were  once  the  privileges  of 
his  rank. .  Write  to  me  frequently  and 
freely,  and  I'll  take  care  that  you  want 
for  nothing,  so  far  as  my  small  means 
go,  to  sustain  whatever  grade  you 
occupy.  Your  own  conduct  shall  de- 
cide whether  I  ever  desire  to  have  any 
other  inheritor  than  the  son  of  my  old- 
est friend  in  the  world.'* 

Such  were  his  last  words  to  me,  as 
I  set  forth,  in  company  with  a  large 
party,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
under  officers  and  employes  attached 


to  the  medical  staff  of  the  army.  It 
was  a  very  joyous  and  merry  frater- 
nity, and,  consisting  of  ingredients 
drawn  from  different  pursuits  and  arms 
of  the  service,  infinitely  amusing  from 
contrast  of  character  and  habits.  My 
chief  associate  amongst  them  was  a 
young  sous-lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
whose  age,  scarcely  much  above  my 
own,  joined  to  a  joyous,  reckless  tem- 
perament, soon  pointed  him  out  as  the 
character  to  suit  me :  his  name  was 
Eugene  Santron.  In  appearance  he 
was  slightly  formed,  and  somewhat  un- 
der-sized, but  with  handsome  features, 
their  animation  rendered  sparkling  by 
two  of  the  wickedest  black  eyes  that 
ever  glistened  and  glittered  in  a  human 
head.  I  soon  saw  that,  under  the 
mask  of  affected  fraternity  and  equa- 
lity, he  nourished  the  most  profound 
contempt  for  the  greater  number  of 
associates,  who,  in  truth, were,  however 
** braves  gens,"  the  very  roughest 
and  least-polished  specimens  of  the  po- 
lite nation.  In  all  his  intercourse  with 
them,  Eugene  affected  the  easiest  tone 
of  camaradere  and  equality,  never  as- 
suming in  the  slightest,  nor  making  any 
pretensions  to  the  least  superiority  on 
the  score  of  position  or  acquirements, 
but  on  the  whole  consoling  himself,  as 
it  were,  by  "playing  them  off"  in  their 
several  eccentricities,  and  rendering 
every  trait  of  their  vulgarity  and  ig- 
norance tributary  to  his  own  amuse- 
ment Partly  from  seeing  that  he  made 
me  an  exception  to  this  practice,  and 
partly  from  his  perceiving  the j  amuse- 
ment it  afibrded  me,  we  drew  closer 
towards  each  other,  and  before  many 
days  elapsed,  had  become  sworn  friends. 

rhere  is  probably  no  feature  of  cha- 
racter so  very  attractive  to  a  young 
man  as  frankness.  The  most  artful  of 
all  flatteries  is  that  which  addresses  it- 
self by  candour,  and  seems  at  once  to 
select,  as  it  were^  by  intuition,  the  ob- 
ject most  suited  for  a  confidence.  San- 
tron  carried  me  by  a  coup  de  main  of 
this  kind,  as  taking  my  arm  one  even- 
ing, as  I  was  strgUin^  along  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle,  he  said— 

**My  dear  Maurice,  it's  very  easy 
to  see  that  the  society  of  our  excellent 
friends  yonder  is  just  as  distasteful  to 
you  as  to  me.     One  cannot  always  be 
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satisfied  laughing  at  their  solecisms  in 
breeding  and  propriety.  One  grows 
weaiy  at  last  of  ridiculing  their  thousand 
absurdities ;  and  then  there  comes  the 
terrible  retribution  in  the  reflection  of 
what  the  devil  brought  me  into  such 
company?  a  question  that,  however  ea- 
sily answered,  grows  more  and  more 
intolerable  the  oflener  it  is  asked.  To 
be  sure,  in  my  case  there  was  little 
choice  in  the  matter,  for  I  was  not  in 
any  way  the  arbiter  of  my  own  fortune. 
I  saw  myself  con  verted  from  a  royal  page 
to  a  printer*s  devil  by  a  kind  old  fel- 
low, who  saved  my  life  by  smearing 
my  face  with  ink,  and  covering  my 
scarlet  uniform  with  a  filthy  blouse ; 
and  since  that  day  I  have  taken  the 
hint,  and  often  found  the  lesson  a  good 
one — the  dirtier  the  safer  1 

"  We  were  of  the  old  nobility  of 
France,  but  as  the  name  of  our  family 
was  the  cause  of  its  extinction,  I  took 
care  to  change  it.  I  see  you  don't 
clearly  comprehend  me,  and  so  I'll  ex- 
plain myself  better.  My  father  lived 
unmolested  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  revolution,  and  might  so  have  con- 
tinued to  the  end,  if  a  detachment  of 
the  Garde  Kepublicaine  had  not  been 
despatched  to  our  neighbourhood  of 
Sarre  Louis,  where  it  was  supposed 
some  lurking  regard  for  royalty  yet 
lingered.  These  fellows  neither  knew 
nor  cared  for  the  ancient  noblesse  of 
the  country,  and  one  evening  a  patrol 
of  them  stopped  my  father  as  he  was 
taking  his  evenmg  walk  along  the  ram- 
parts. He  would  scarcely  deign  to  no- 
tice the  insolent  *  Qui  va  la  I'  of  the 
sentry,  a  summons  he  at  least  thought 
superfluous  in  a  town  which  had  known 
his  ancestry  for  eight  or  nine  genera- 
tions. At  the  repetition  of  the  cry, 
accompanied  by  something  that  sound- 
ed ominous,  in  the  sharp  cuck  of  a  un- 
lock, he  replied  haughtily,  *  Je  sms  le 
Marquis  de  Saint-Trone.' 

•• '  There  are  no  more  Marquises  in 
France  I'  was  the  savage  answer. 

"  My  father  smiled  contemptuously, 
and  briefly  said,  'Saint-Trone.' 

'* '  We  have  no  Saints  either,'  cried 
another. 

**'Be  it  so,  my  friend,*  said  he, 
with  mingled  pity  and  disgust.  '  I 
suppose  some  designation  may  at  least 
be  left  to  me,  and  that  I  may  call  my- 
self Trone.' 

** '  We  are  done  with  thrones  lone 
ago,'  shouted  they  in  chorus,  'and  we'll 
finish  you  also.* 


**  Aye,  and  they  kept  their  word  too. 
They  shot  him  that  same  evening,  on 
very  little  other  charge  than  his  own 
name  I  If  I  have  retained  the  old 
sound  of  my  name,  I  have  given  it  a 
more  plebeian  spelling,  whicn  is,  per- 
haps, just  as  much  of  an  alteration  as 
any  mnn  need  submit  to  for  a  period 
that  will  pass  away  so  soon." 

**How  so,  Eugene?  you  fancy  the 
republic  will  not  endure  in  France. 
What,  then,  can  replace  it  ?" 

**  Anything,  everything;  for  the  fu- 
ture all  is  possible.  We  have  annihi- 
lated legitimacy,  it  is  true,  just  as  the 
Indians  destroy  a  forest,  b^  burning  the 
trees,  but  the  roots  remain,  and  if  the 
soil  is  incapable  of  sending  up  the  giant 
stems  as  before,  it  is  equ5ly  unable  to 
furnish  a  new  and  diflerent  culture. 
Monarchy  is  just  as  firmly  rooted  in  a 
Frenchman's  heart,  but  he  will  have 
neither  patience  for  its  tedious  growth, 
nor  can  ne  submit  to  restore  what  has 
cost  him  so  dearly  to  destroy.  The 
consequences  will,  therefore,  be  a  long 
and  continued  struggle  between  parties, 
each  imposing  upon  the  nation  the 
form  of  government  that  pleases  it  in 
turn.  Meanwhile  you  and  I,  and  others 
like  us,  must  serve  whatever  is  upper- 
most— the  cleverest  fellow  he  who  sees 
the  coming  change,  and  prepares  to 
take  advantage  of  it." 

'*  Then  are  you  a  ro3ralist  ?"  asked  I. 

**  A  royalist  1  what  I  stand  by  a  mo- 
narch who  deserted  his  aristocracy,  and 
forgot  his  own  order ;  defend  a  throne 
that  he  had  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  fauteuil  de  Bourgeois  ?" 

**  You  are  then  for  the  Republic  ?" 

**  For  what  robbed  me  of  my  inhe- 
ritance— what  degraded  me  from  my 
rank,  and  reduced  me  to  a  state  below 
that  of  my  own  vassals  I  Is  this  a  cause 
to  uphold  ?" 

'*  You  are  satisfied  with  military 
glory,  perhaps,"  said  I,  scarcely  know- 
ing wliat  form  of  faith  to  attribute  to 
him. 

*'In  an  army  where  my  superiors 
are  the  very  dregs  of  the  people  ; 
where  the  canaille  nave  the  command, 
and  the  chivalry  of  France  is  repre- 
sented by  a  sans-culotte  1" 

♦*  The  cause  of  the  Church " 

A  burst  of  ribald  laughter  cut  me 
short,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face ; 
while  with  a  struggle  to  recover  his 
gravity,  he  said — 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Maurice,  you  are 
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not  serious,  and  that  you  do  not  mean 
this  for  earnest  I  Why,  my  dear  boy, 
don't  you  talk  of  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries, the  Delphic  Oracle,  of  Alchemy, 
Astroloory — of  anything,  in  short,  of 
which  the  world,  having  amused  itself, 
has,  at  length,  grown  weary?  Can't 
you  see  that  the  Church  has  passed 
away,  and  these  good  priests  have  gone 
the  same  road  as  their  predecessors. 
Is  any  acuteness  wanting  to  show  that 
there  is  an  end  of  this  superstition  that 
has  enthralled  men's  minds  for  a  cou- 
ple of  thousand  years  ?  No,  no,  their 
game  is  up,  and  for  ever.  These  pious 
men,  who  despised' this  world,  and  yet 
had  no  other  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
others  than  by  the  very  craft  and  sub- 
tlety that  world  taught  them.  These 
heavenly  souls,  whose  whole  machina- 
tions revolved  about  earthy  objects 
and  the  successes  of  this  grovelling 
planet !  Fight  for  them  I  No,  par- 
bleu ;  we  owe  them  but  little  love  or 
affection.  Their  whole  aim  in  life  has 
been  to  disgust  one  with  whatever  is 
enjoyable,  and  the  best  boon  they  have 
conferred  upon  humanity,  that'  bright 
thought,  of  locking  up  the  softest  eyes 
and  fairest  cheeks  of  France  in  clois- 
ters and  nunneries !  I  can  forgive  our 
glorious  revolution  much  of  its  wrong 
when  I  think  of  the  Pretre ;  not  but 
that  they  could  have  knocked  down 
the  Church  without  suffering  the  ruins 
to  crush  the  Chateau  I" 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  opinions  my 
companion  held,  and  of  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  hear  specimens  every 
day ;  at  first,  with  displeasure  and 
repugnance;  later  on,  with  more  of 
toleration ;  and,  at  last,  with  a  sense 
of  amusement  at  the  singularity  of  the 
notions,  or  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
defended  them.  The  poison  of  his  doc- 
trines were  the  more  insidious,  be- 
cause, mingled  with  a  certain  dash  of 
good  nature,  and  a  reckless,  careless 
easiness  of  disposition,  always  attrac* 
tive  to  very  young  men.  His  repu- 
tation for  courage,  of  which  he  nad 
given  signal  proofs,  elevated  him  in 
my  esteem ;  and,  ere  long,  all  my  mis- 
givings "about  him,  in  regard  of  certain 
blenushes,  jgave  way  before  my  admi- 
ration of  ins  heroic  bearing  and  a  rea- 
diness to  confront  peril,  wherever  to 
be  found. 

I  had  made  him  the  confidant  of  my 
own  history,  of  which  I  told  him  everj'- 
thing,  save  the  passages  which  related 
to  toe  F^  Michel.    These  I  either 


entirely  glosssd  over,  or  touched  so 
lightly  as  to  render  unimportant ;  a 
dread  of  ridicule  restraining  me  lh)ni 
any  mention  of  those  earlier  scenes  of 
my  life,  which  were  alone  of  all  those 
I  should  have  avowed  with  pride. 
Perhaps  it  was  from  mere  accident — 
perhaps  some  secret  shame  to  conceal 
my  forlorn  and  destitute  condition  may 
have  had  its  share  in  the  motive  ;  but, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  I  gave  him  to 
understand  that  my  acquaintance  with 
Colonel  Mahon  had  dated  back  to  a 
much  earlier  period  than  a  few  days 
before,  and,  the  impression  once  made, 
a  sense  of  false  shame,  led  me  to  sup- 
port  it. 

•*  Mahon  can  be  a  cood  friend  to 
you,"  said  Eugene;  **he  stands  well 
with  all  parties.  The  Convention  trust 
him,  ttie  sansculottes  are  afraid  of  him, 
and  the  few  men  of  family  whom  the 
guillotine  has  left  look  up  to  Lim  as 
one  of  their  staunchest  adherents.  De- 
j>end  upon  it,  therefore,  vour  promo- 
tion is  safe  enough,  even  if  there  were 
not  a  field  open  for  every  man  who 
seeks  the  path  to  eminence.  The 
great  point,  however,  is  to  «ret  service 
with  the  army  of  Italy.  These  cam- 
pai^s  here  are  as  barren  and  profitless 
as  the  soil  they  are  fought  over ;  but, 
in  the  south,  Maurice,  m  the  land  of 
dark  eyes  and  tresses,  under  the  blue 
skies,  or  beneath  the  trelliced  vines, 
there  are  rewards  of  victory  more  glo- 
rious than  a  grateful  country,  as  they 
call  it,  ever  bestowed.  Never  for- 
get, my  bojr,  that  you  or  I  have  no 
Cause  I  It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference what  party  triumphs,  or  who 
is  uppermost.  The  government  may 
change  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after, 
and  so  on  for  a  month  long,  and  yet 
we  remain  just  as  we  were.  Monarchy, 
Commonwealth,  Democracy  —  what 
you  will — may  rule  the  hour,  but  the 
sous-lieutenant  is  but  the  servant  who 
changes  his  master.  Now,  in  revenge 
for  all  this,  we  have  one  compensation 
— ^which  b,  to  "live  for  the  dav."  To 
make  the  most  of  that  brief  hour  of 
sunshine  granted  us,  and  to  taste  of 
every  pleasure — ^to  mingle  in  ever}'  dis- 
sipation— and  enjoy  every  excitement 
that  we  can.  This  is  my  philosophy, 
Maurice,  and  just  try  it." 

Such  was  the  companion  with  whom 
chance  threw  me  in  contact,  and  I 
grieve  to  think  how  rapidly  his  infltu 
ence  gained  the  mastery  over  mo. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


'tbb  passaob  or  tub  boisb.** 


I  PARTED  from  my  friend  Eugene  at 
Treves,  where  he  remained  in  gam- 
eon,  while  I  was  sent  forward  to  Co- 
blentz  to  join  my  regiment,  at  that 
time  forming  part  of  ifijy's  division. 

Were  I  to  adhere  in  my  narrative  to 
the  broad  current  of  great  events,  I 
should  here  have  to  speiSc  of  that  grand 
scheme  of  tactics  by  which  Kleber, 
advancing  from  the  Lower  Hhine,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Austrian 
Grand  Duke,  in  order  to  give  time  and 
opportunity  for  Hoche's  passage  of  the 
river  at  Strasbourg,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  that  campaign  which  had  for 
its  object  the  subjugation  of  Germany. 
I  have  not,  however,  the  pretension  to 
chronicle  those  passages  which  history 
has  for  ever  made  memorable,  even 
were  my  ovm  share  in  them  of  a  more 
distinguished  character.  The  insigni- 
ficance of  my  station  must,  therefore, 
be  my  apology  if  I  turn  from  the  de- 
scripdon  of  great  and  eventful  inci- 
dents to  the  humble  narrative  of  my 
own  career. 

Whatever  the  contents  of  Colonel 
Mahon*s  letter,  thejr  did  not  plead  very 
favorably  for  me  with  Colonel  Hacque, 
my  new  commanding  officer ;  neither, 
to  all  seeming,  did  my  own  appearance 
weigh  anything  in  my  favour.  Raising 
his  eyes  at  intervals  from  the  letter  to 
stare  at  me,  he  uttered  some  broken 
plirascs  of  discontent  and  displeasure ; 
at  last  he  said — "What's  the  object 
of  this  letter,  sir ;  to  what  end  have 
you  presented  it  to  me  ?'* 

"  As  I  am  ignorant  of  its  contents, 
mon  Colonel,"  said  I,  calmly,  "  I  can 
scarcely  answer  the  question." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  informs  me  that  you 
are  the  son  of  a  certain  Count  Tiernay, 
who  has  long  since  paid  the  price  of 
his  nobility ;  and  that  being  an  espe- 
cial protege  of  the  writer,  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  present  you  to  me;  now  I 
ask  again,  with  what  object?" 

<«1  presume,  sir,  to  obtain  for  me 
the  honour  which  I  now  enjoy — to  be- 
come personally  known  to  you." 

**I  Know  every  soldier  under  my 
command,  sir,"  said  he,  rebukingly, 
"  as  you  will  soon  learn  if  you  remani 
in  my  regiment.  I  have  no  need  of 
recommendatory  lett<jrs  on  that  score. 
As  to  your  grade  of  corporal,  it  is  not 


confirmed ;  time  enough  when  your  ser- 
vices shall  have  shown  that  you  deserve 
promotion.  Parbleu,  sir,  you'll  have 
to  show  other  claims  than  your  ci-devant 
countship." 

**  Colonel  Mahon  gave  me  a  horse, 
sir,  may  I  be  permitted  to  retain  him 
as  a  regimental  mount?"  asked  I,  ti- 
midly. 

"  We  want  horses — what  is  he  like? " 

"  Three  quarters  Arab,  and  splen- 
did in  action,  sir." 

**  Then  of  course,  unfit  for  service 
and  field  manoeuvres.  Send  him  to  the 
Etat  Major.  The  Republic  will  find 
a  fitting  moui^t  for  you;  you  may  re- 
tire." 

And  I  did  retire,  with  a  heart  al- 
most biu*sting  between  anger  and  dis- 
appointment. What  a  future  did  this 
opening  present  to  me !  What  a  reali- 
sation  this  of  all  my  fiattering  hopes! 

This  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  for 
it  was  nothing  less,  did  not  render  me 
more  disposed  to  inake  the  best  of  my 
new  condition,  nor  see  in  the  most  pleas- 
ing light  the  rough  and  rude  frater- 
nity among  which  I  was  thrown.  The 
Ninth  Hussars  were  reputed  to  be  an 
excellent  servioe-corps,  but,  off  duty, 
contained  some  of  the  worst  ingredients 
of  the  army.  Play,  and  its  consequence 
Duelling,  filled  up  every  hour  not  de- 
voted to  regimental  duty ;  and  low  as 
the  tone  of  manners  and  morals  stood 
in  the  service  generally,  *'  Hacque's 
Tapageurs,"  as  they  were  called,  en- 
joyed the  unflattering  distinction  of 
being  the  leaders.  Self-respect  was  a 
quality  utterly  unknown  amongst  them 
—none  felt  ashamed  at  the  disgrace  of 
punishment— and  as  all  knew  that,  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  prison- 
doors  would  open,  and  handcufis  fall 
off,  they  afiected  to  think  the  Salle  de 
Police  was  a  pleasant  alternative  to  the 
fatigue  and  worry  of  dutv.  These  ha- 
bits not  only  stripped  soldiering  of  all 
its  chivalry,  but  robbed  freedom  itself 
of  all  its  nobility.  These  men  saw  no- 
thing but  licentiousness  in  their  newly- 
won  liberty.  Their  "Equality"  was 
the  permission  to  bring  everything 
down  to  a  base  and  unworthy  stand- 
ard ;  their  "  Fraternity, "  the  appro- 
priation of  what  belonged  to  one  richer 
than  themselves. 
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It  would  give  me  little  pleasure  to 
recount,  and  the  reader,  in  all  likeli> 
hood,  as  little  to  hear,  the  details  of  my 
life  among  such  associates.  They  are 
the  passages  of  my  history  most  pain- 
ful  to  recall,  and  least  worthy  of  being 
remembered  ;  nor  can  I  even  yet  write 
without  shame  the  confession,  how  ra- 
pidly tkeir  habits  became  my  own,  Eu- 
gene's teachings  had  prepared  me,  in  a 
manner,  for  their  lessons.  His  scepti- 
cism  extending  to  everything  and  every 
one,  had  made  me  distrustful  of  all 
friendship,  and  suspicious  of  whatever 
appeared  a  kindness.  Vulvar  associ- 
ation, and  daily  intimacy  with  coarsely- 
minded  men,  soon  finished  what  he  had 
begun ;  and  in  less  time  than  it  took 
me  to  break  my  troop-horse  to  regi- 
mental drill.  I  had  been  myself  "broke 
in  **  to  every  vice  and  abandoned  ha- 
bit of  my  companions. 

It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  do  things 
by  halves ;  aild  thus  I  became,  and  m 
a  bnef  space  too,  the  most  inveterate 
Tapageur  of  the  whole  regiment.  There 
was  not  a  wild  prank  or  plot  in  which 
I  was  not  foremost,  not  a  broach  of 
discipline  unaccompanied  by  my  name 
or  presence,  and  more  than  half  the 
time  of  our  march  to  meet  the  enemy, 
1  passed  in  double  irons  under  the 
guard  of  the  Provost-marshal. 

It  was  at  this  pleasant  stage  of  my 
education  that  our  brigade  arrived  at 
Strasbourg,  as  part  of  the  corps  d'armee 
under  the  coumiaml  of  General  Moreau. 

He  had  just  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand on  the  dismissal  of  Pichegru,  and 
found  the  army  not  only  dispirited  by 
the  defeats  of  the  past  campaign,  but 
in  a  state  of  rudest  indiscipline  and  dis- 
organization. If  left  to  himself,  he 
would  have  trusted  much  to  time  and 
circumstances  for  the  reform  of  abuses 
that  had  been  the  growth  of  many 
months  long.  But  Kegnier,  the  se- 
cond in  command,  was  made  of  **  dif- 
ferent stuff;"  he  was  a  harsh  and  stern 
disciplinarian,  who  rarely  forgave  a 
first,  never  a  second  offence,  and  who 
deeming  the  Salle  de  Police  as  an  incum- 
brance to  an  army  on  service,  which, 
besides,  requiredaguardof  picked  men, 
that  might  be  better  employed  else- 
where, usually  gave  the  preference  to 
the  shorter  sentence  of  **  four  paces  and 
a  fusillade.'*  Kor  was  he  particular  in 
the  classification  of  those  crimes  he  thus 
expiated :  from  the  most  trivial  excess 
to  the  wildest  scheme  of  insubordina- 
tion, all  came  under  the  one  category. 


More  than  once,  as  we  drew  near  to 
Strasbourg,  I  heard  the  project  of  a 
mutiny  discussed,  day  after  day.  Some 
one  or  othet  would  denounce  the  **  sce- 
lerat  Regnier,"  and  proclaim  his  rea- 
diness  to  be  the  executioner ;  but  the 
closer  we  drew  to  head-quarters,  the 
more  hushed  and  subdued  became  these 
mutterings,  till  at  last  they  ceased  al- 
together; and  a  dark  and  foreboding 
dread  succeeded  to  all  our  late  boast- 
ing and  denunciations. 

This  at  first  surprised  and  then  ut- 
terly disorusted  me  with  my  compa- 
nions. Brave  as  they  were  before  the 
enemy,  had  they  no  courage  for  their 
own  countrymen?  Was  all  their  valour 
the  oflispring  of  security,  or  could  they 
only  be  rebellious  when  the  penalty 
had  no  terrors  for  them  ?  Alas !  I  was 
very  young,  and  did  not  then  know 
tbat  men  are  never  strong  against  the 
right,  and  that  a  bad  cause  is  always 
a  weak  one. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  Juno 
when  we  reached  Strasbourg,  where 
now  about  forty  thousand  troops  were 
assembled.  I  shall  not  readily  forget 
the  mingled  astonishment  and  disap- 
pointment our  appearance  excited  ad 
the  regiment  entered  the  town.  The 
Tapageurs,  so  celebrated  for  all  their 
terrible  excesses  and  insubordination, 
were  si^en  to  be  a  fine  corps  of  soldier- 
like fellows,  their  horses  m  high  con- 
dition, their  equipments  and  arms  in 
the  very  best  order.  Neither  did  our 
conduct  at  all  tally  with  the  reputation 
that  preceded  us.  All  was  orderly  and 
regular  in  the  several  billets ;  the  pa- 
rade was  particularly  observed ;  not  a 
man  late  at  the  night  muster.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and  re- 
markable change  ?  Some  said  that  we 
were  marching  against  the  enemy ; 
but  the  real  explanation  lay  in  the  few 
words  of  a  general  order  read  to  us  by 
our  colonel  the  day  before  we  entered 
the  city : — 

"The  9th  Hussars  have  obtained 
the  unworthv  reputation  of  being  an 
ill-disciplineif  and  ill-conducted  regi- 
ment, relying  upon  their  soldierl&e 
qualities  in  face  of  the  enemy  to  cover 
the  disgrace  of  their  misconduct  in 
quarters.  This  is  a  mistake  that  must 
be  corrected.  All  Frenchmen  are 
brave ;  none  can  arrogate  to  themselves 
any  prerogative  of  valour.  If  any  wish 
to  establish  such  a  belief,  a  campaign 
can  always  attest  it.  If  anv  profess  to 
think  so  without  such  proo^  and  acting 
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in  conformity  with  this  impression,  dis- 
obey their  orders  or  infringe  regimen- 
tal discipline,  I  will  have  them  shot. 
*•  Regnier, 
•*  Adjutant-general:* 

This  was,  at  least,  a  very  straight- 
forward and  intelligible  announcement, 
and  as  such  my  comrades  generally  ac- 
knowledged it.  I,  however,  regarded 
it  as  a  piece  of  monstrous  and  mtolc- 
rable  tyranny,  and  sought  to  make  con- 
verts to  my  opinion  by  declaiming  about 
the  rights  of  Frenchmen,  the  liberty 
of  free  discussion,  the  glorious  privilege 
of  equality,  and  so  on ;  but  tnese  ar- 
guments sounded  faint  in  presence  of 
the  drum-head  ;  and  while  some  slunk 
away  from  the  circle  around  me,  others 
significantly  hinted  that  they  would 
accept  no  part  of  the  danger  my  doc- 
trines might  originate. 
-However  I  might  have  respected  ray 
cAnrade^,  had  they  been  always  the 
v^ll-disciplined  body  I  now  saw  them, 
I  confess  that  this  sudden  conversion 
from  fear  was  in  nowise  to  my  taste, 
and  rashly  confounded  their  dread  of 
punishment  with  a  base  and  ignoble 
tear  of  death.  "And  these  are  the 
men,"  thought  I,  *'  who  talk  of  their 
charging  home  through  the  dense 
squares  of  Austria — who  have  hunted 
the  leopard  into  the  sea!  and  have 
carried  the  flag  of  France  ovei*  the 
high  Alps  1" 

A  bold  rebel,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  against  which  he  revolts,  will  al- 
ways be  sure  of  a  certain  ascendancy. 
Men  are  prone  to  attribute  power  to 
pretension,  and  he  who  stands  foremost 
in  the  breach  will  at  least  win  the  suf- 
frages of  those  whose  cause  he  assumes 
to  defend.  In  this  way  it  happened 
that  exactly  as  my  comrades  fell  in 
my  esteem,  I  was  elevated  in  theirs  ; 
and  wTiile  I  took  a  very  depreciating 
estimate  of  their  courage,  they  con- 
ceived a  very  exalted  opinion  of  mine. 

It  was  altogether  inexplicable  to  see 
these  men,  many  of  them  the  bronzed 
veterans  of  a  dozen  campaigns — the 
wounded  and  distinguished  soldiers  in 
many  a  hard-fought  field,  yielding  up 
their  opinions  and  sacrificing  their  con- 
victions to  a  raw  and  untried  stnpling, 
who  had  never  yet  seen  an  enemy. 

With  a  certain  fluency  of  speech  I 
pO0se08ed  also  a  readiness  at  picking 
np  infbrmation,  and  arraying  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  news  mto  a  cer- 
tain consistence,  which  greatly  imposed 
upon  my  comrades.    A  quick  eye  for 


manoeuvres,  and  a  shrewd  habit  of 
combining  in  my  own  mind  the  various 
facts  that  came  before  me,  made  me 
appear  to  them  a  perfect  authority  on 
military  matters,  of  which  I  talked,  I 
shame  to  say,  with  all  the  confidence 
and  presumption  of  an  accomplished 
general.  A  few  lucky  guesses,  and  a 
few  half  hints,  accidentally  confirmed, 
completed  all  that  was  wanting  ;  and 
what  says  *'  Le  Jeune  Maurice,"  was 
the  inevitable  question  that  followed 
each  piece  of  flying  gossip,  or  every 
rumour  that  rose  of  a  projected  move- 
ment. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
since  that  time,  and  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess, that  not  a  few  of  the  great  reputa- 
tions I  have  witnessed  have  stood  upon 
grounds  very  similar,  and  not  a  whit 
more  stable  than  my  own.  A  bold 
face,  a  ready  tongue,  a  promptness  to 
support,  with  my  right  hand,  whatever 
my  lips  were  pledged  to,  and,  above  all, 
good  luck,  made  me  the  king  of  my 
company;  and  although  that  sove- 
reignty only  extended  to  half  a  squa- 
dron of  hussars,  it  was  a  whole  universe 
to  me. 

So  stood  matters  when,  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  orders  came  for  the  whole 
corps  d'armee  to  hold  itself  in  readi- 
ness for  a  forward  movement.  Rations 
for  two  days  were  distributed,  and  am- 
munition given  out,  as  if  for  an  at- 
tack of  some  duration.  Meanwile  to 
obviate  any  suspicion  of  our  intentions, 
the  gates  of  vStrasbourg,  on  the  eastern 
side,  were  closed — all  egress  in  that  di- 
rection forbidden — and  couriers  and 
estalettes  sent  off  towards  the  north, 
as  if  to  provide  for  the  march  of  our 
force  in  that  direction.  The  arrival  of 
various  orderly  dragoons  during  the 
previous  night,  and  on  that  morning 
early,  told  of  a  great  attack  in  force  on 
Manheim,  about  sixty  miles  lower  down 
the  Rhine,  and  the  cannonade  of  which 
some  avowed  that  they  could  hciu*  at 
that  distance.  The  rumour,  therefore, 
seemed  confirmed,  that  we  were  order- 
fed  to  move  to  the  north,  to  support  this 
assault. 

The  secret  despatch  of  a  few  dis- 
mounted dragoons  and  some  rifle-men 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  however,  did 
not  strike  me  as  according  with  thi& 
view,  and  particularly  as  I  saw  that, 
although  all  were  etjuipped,  and  in 
readiness  to  move,  the  onier  to  march 
was  not  given,  a  delay  very  unlikely  to 
be  incuiTed,  if  we  were  destined  to  act 
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as  the  reserve  of  the  force  already  en- 
gaged, 

Direetly  opposite  to  us,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  nver>  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  low  flat,  of  about  two  miles  in  cx- 
tent,  stood  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  at  that 
time  garrisoned  by  a  strong  Austrian 
force ;  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
wooded  islands  in  the  stream,  which  com- 
municated with  the  right  by  bridges,  or 
fordable  passes,  being  also  held  by  the 
enemy  in  force. 

These  we  had  often  seen,  by  the  aid 
of  telescopes,  from  the  towers  and  spires 
of  Strasbourg;  and  now  I  remarked  that 
the  general  and  his  staff  seemed  more 
than  usually  intent  on  observing  their 
movements.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
the  not  less  significant  one,  that  no  pre- 
parations for  a  defence  of  Strasbourg 
were  in  progress,  convinced  me  that, 
instead  of  moving  down  the  Rhine  to 
the  attack  on  Manheim,  the  plan  of  our 
general  was,  to  cross  the  river  where 
we  were,  and  make  a  dash  at  the  for- 
tress of  Kehl.  I  was  soon  to  receive 
the  confirmation  of  my  suspicion,  as  the 
orders  came  for  two  squadrons  of  the 
9th  to  proceed,  dismounted,  to  the  bank 
of  the  Khine,  and,  under  shelter  of  the 
willows,  to  conceal  themselves  there. 
Taking  possession  of  the  various  skiffs 
and  fishmg  boats  along  the  bank,  we 
were  distributed  in  smalT  parties,  to  one 
of  which,  consisting  of  eight  men  un- 
der the  orders  of  a  corporal,  I  belonged. 

About  an  hour's  march  brought  us 
to  the  river  side,  in  a  little  clump  of 
alder  willows,  where,  moored  to  a  stake, 
lay  a  fishing  boat  with  two  short  oars 
in  her.  Lying  down  beneath  the 
shade^  for  the  afternoon  was  hot  and 
sultry,  some  of  us  smoked,  some  chat- 
ted, and  a  few  dozed  away  the  hours 
that  somehow  seemed  unusually  slow 
in  passing. 

There  was  a  certain  dogged  sullen- 
ness  about  my  companions,  which  pro- 
ceeded  from  theur  belief,  that  we  and 
all  who  remained  at  Strasbourg,  were 
merely  left  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
attention,  while  greater  operations  were 
to  be  carried  on  elsewhere. 

«<You  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  con- 
demned corps,"  muttered  one;  "it's 
little  matter  what  befalls  the  old  9tb, 
even  should  they  be  cut  to  pieces." 

"They  didn't  think  so  at  Knghien," 
said  another,  "  when  we  rode  down  the 
Austrian  cuirassiers." 

**  Plain  enouub,"  cried  a  third,  "we 
are  to  have  skirmishers'   duty  here, 


without  skirmishers'  fortune  in  having 
a  force  to  fall  back  upon." 

**  Eh  I  Maurice,  is  not  this  very  like 
what  you  predicted  for  us  ?"  broke  in 
a  fourth  ironically. 

"I'm  of  the  same  mind  still,"  re- 
joined I  coolly,  "  the  General  is  not 
thinking  of  a  retreat ;  he  has  no  in. 
tention  of  deserting  a  well-garrisoned, 
well-provisioned  fortress.  Let  the  at- 
tack on  Manhcim  have  what  success  it 
may,  Strasbourg  will  be  held  still.  I 
overheard  Colonel  Guyon  remark,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  have  fallen 
three  feet  since  the  drought  set  in,  and 
Rognier  replied  Hhat  we  must  lose 
no  time,  for  there  will  come  rain  and 
floods  ere  long.'  Now  what  could  that 
mean,  but  the  intention  to  cross  over 
yonder  ?" 

"  Cross  the  Rhine  in  face  of  the  fort 
of  Kehl  1"  broke  in  the  corporal. 

"  The  French  army  have  done  bolder 
things  before  now  !'*  was  my  reply,  and, 
whatever  the  opinion  of  my  comrades, 
the  fiatterv  ranged  them  on  my  side. 
Perhaps  the  corporal  felt  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  discuss  tactics  with  an 
inferior,  or  perhaps  he  felt  unable  to 
refute  the  specious  pretensions  I  ad- 
vanced ;  in  any  case  he  turned  away, 
and  either  slept,  or  affected  sleep,  while 
I  strenuously  laboured  to  convince  my 
companions  that  my  smrmise  was  cor- 
rect. 

I  repeated  all  my  former  arguments 
about  the  decrease  in  the  Rhine,  show- 
ing that  the  river  was  scarcely  two- 
thirds  of  its  habitual  breadth,  that  the 
nights  were  now  dark,  and  well  suited 
fur  a  suiprise,  that  the  columns  which 
issued  from  the  town  took  their  depar- 
ture with  a  pomp  and  parade  far  more 
likely  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention 
than  escape  his  notice,  and  were,  there- 
fore, the  more  likely  to  be  destmed  for 
some  secret  expedition,  of  which  all 
this  dbplay  was  but  the  blind.  These^ 
and  similar  facts,  I  grouped  together 
with  a  certain  ingenuity,  which,  if  it 
failed  to  convince,  at  least  silenced  my 
opponents.  And  now  the  brief  twi- 
lignt,  if  so  short  a  struggle  between  day 
and  darkness  deserved  the  name,  passed 
off,  and  night  suddenly  closed  around 
us — a  night  black  and  starless,  for  a 
heavy  mass  of  lowering  cloud  seemed 
to  unite  with  the  dense  vapour  that 
arose  from  the  river,  and  the  low-lying 
grounds  along  side  of  it.  The  air  was 
hot  and  sultry,  too,  like  the  precursor 
of  a  thunder  storm,  and  the  rush  of 
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the  stream  as  it  washed  among  the  wil- 
lows, sounded  pretematiirally  loud  in 
the  stillness. 

A  haz}-,  indistinct  flame,  the  watch- 
fire  of  the  enemy,  on  the  island  of  Es- 
lar,  was  the  only  object  visible  in  the 
murky  darkness.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, '  we  could  detect  another  fire  on 
a  smaller  island,  a  short  distance  higher 
up  the  stream.  This,  at  first  dim  and 
uncertain,  blazed  up  afler  a  while,  and 
at  length  we  descried  the  dark  shadows 
of  men  as  they  stood  around  it. 

It  was  but  the  day  before  that  I  had 
been  looking  on  a  map  of  the  Kliine, 
and  remarked  to  myself  that  this  small 
island,  little  more  than  a  mere  rock  in 
the  stream,  was  so  situated  as  to  com- 
mand the  bridge  between  Eslar  and 
the  German  bank,  and  I  could  not 
help  wondering  that  the  Austriaus  had 
never  taken  the  precaution  to  strength- 
en it,  or  at  least  place  a  gun  there,  to 
enfilade  the  bridge.  Now,  to  my  ex- 
treme astonishment,  I  saw  it  occupied 
by  the  soldiery,  who,  doubtless,  were 
artillery,  as  in  such  a  position  small 
arms  would  prove  of  slight  efficiency. 
As  I  reflected  over  this,  wondering 
'witliin  myself  if  any  intimation  of  our 
movements  could  have  reached  the 
enemy,  I- heard  along  the  ground  on 
which  I  was  lying  the  peculiar  tremu- 
lous, dull  sound  communicated  by  a 
large  body  of  men  marching.  The  mea- 
sured tramp  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
as  I  listened  I  could  perceive  that  a  force 
was  moving  towards  the  river  from 
dififerent  quarters.  The  rumbling  roll 
of  heavy  guns  and  the  clattering  noise  of 
cavalry  were  also  easily  distinguished, 
and  awaking  one  of  my  comrades  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  sounds. 

"  Parbleu  !'*  said  he,  **  thou'rt  right ; 
they're  going  to  make  a  dash  at  the 
fortress,  and  there  will  be  hot  work 
ere  morning.  What  say  you  now,  cor- 
poral, has  Maurice  hit  it  ofl'this  time?" 

"  That's  as  it  may  be,"  growled  the 
other  sulkily ;  **  guessing  is  easy  work 
ever  for  such  as  thee  I  but  if  he  be  so 
clever,  let  him  tell  us  why  are  we  sta- 
tioned along  the  river's  bank  in  small 
detachments.  We  have  had  no  orders 
to  obserA  the  enem]^,  nor  to  report 
upon  anything  that  might  go  forward ; 
nor  do  I  see  with  what  object  we  were 
to  secure  the  fishing  boats ;  troops  could 
never  be  conveyed  across  the  Rhine  in 
8kifl*s  like  these !" 

«♦  I  think  that  this  order  was  ^iven 
to  prevent  any  of  the  fishermen  giving 
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information  to  the  enemy  in  case  of  a 
sudden  attack,"  replied  I. 

**  Mayhap  thou  wcrt  at  the  council 
of  war  when  the  plan  was  decided  on," 
said  he,  contemptuously.  **  For  a  fel- 
low that  never  saw  the  smoke  of  an 
enemy's  gun  thou  hast  a  rare  audacity 
in  talking  of  war!" 

**  Yonder  is  the  best  answer  to  your 
taunt,"  said  I,  as  in  a  little  bend  of 
the  stream  beside  us,  two  boats  were 
seen  to  pull  under  the  shelter  of  the  tall 
alders,  from  which  the  clank  of  arms 
could  be  plainly  heard ;  and  now  an- 
other larger  launch  swept  past,  the  dark 
shadows  of  a  dense  crowd  of  men  show- 
ing above  the  gunwale. 

*'  They  are  embarking,  they  are  cer- 
tainly embarking,"  now  ranfix>m  mouth 
to  mouth.  As  the  troops  arrived  at  the 
river's  bank  they  were  speedily  **  told 
off*"  in  separate  divisions,  of  which  some 
were  to  lead  the  attack,  others  to  fol- 
low, and  a  third  portion  to  remain  as 
a  reserve  in  the  event  of  a  repulse. 

The  leading  boat  was  manned  en*, 
tirely  by  volunteers,  and  I  could  hear 
fix)m  where  I  lay  the  names  called  aloud 
as  the  men  stepped  out  from  the  ranks.  I 
could  hear  that  the  first  point  of  attack 
was  the  island  of  Eslar.  So  far  there 
was  a  confirmation  of  my  own  guessing, 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the 
full  credit  of  my  skill  from  my  com- 
rades. In  truth,  they  willingly  con- 
ceded all  or  even  more  than  I  asked 
for.  Not  a  stir  was  heard,  not  a  si^ht 
seen,  not  a  movement  made  of  whicm  I 
was  not  expected  to  tell  the  cause  and 
the  import ;  and  knowing  that  to  sus- 
tain my  influence  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  affect  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  everything,  I  answered  all 
their  questions  boldly  and  unhesitating- 
ly. 1  need  scarcely  observe  that  the 
corporal  in  comparison  sunk  into  down- 
right insignificance.  He  had  already 
shown  himself  a  false  guide,  and  none 
asked  his  opinion  further,  and  I  be- 
came the  ruling  genius  of  the  hour. 
The  embarkation  now  went  briskly  for* 
ward,  several  light  field  guns  were 
placed  in  the  boats,  and  two  or  three 
large  rafts,  capable  of  containing  two 
companies  each,  were  prepared  to  be 
towed  across  by  boats. 

Exactly  as  the  heavy  hammer  of  the 
cathedral  struck  one,  the  first  boat 
emerged  from  the  willows,  and  darting 
rapidly  forward,  headed  for  the  middle 
of  the  stream ;  another  and  another  in 
quick  succession  followed,  and  speedily 
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were  lost  to  us  in  the  gloom  ;  and  now, 
two  four- oared  skifls  stood  out  toge- 
ther, having  a  raft,  with  two  guns,  in 
tow  I  by  some  mischance,  however, 
they  got  entangled  in  a  side  current, 
and  the  raft  swerving  to  one  side, 
swept  past  the  boats,  carrying  them 
down  tne  stream  along  with  it.  Our 
attention  was  not  suffered  to  dwell  on 
this  mishap,  for  at  the  same  moment 
the  flash  and  rattle  of  fire-arms  told 
us  the  battle  had  begun.  Two  or  three 
wolated  shots  were  first  heard,  and  then 
a  sharp  platoon  fire,  accompanied  by  a 
wild  cneer,  that  we  well  Knew  came 
from  our  own  fellows.  One  deep  mel- 
low boom  of  a  large  gun  resounded 
amidst  the  crash,  and  a  slight  streak 
of  flame,  higher  up  the  stream,  showed 
that  the  shot  came  from  the  small  is- 
land I  have  already  spoken  of. 

**  Listen,  lads,"  said  I,  "that  came 
from  the  '  FeU  Insel.'  If  they  are  fir- 
ing grape  yonder,  our  poor  fellows  in 
the  boats  will  suffi-r  sorely  from  it.  By 
Jove  there  is  a  crash  l" 

As  I  was  speaking  a  rattling  noise 
like  the  sound  of  clattering  timber  was 
heard,  and  with  it  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  of 
agony,  and  all  was  hushed. 

" Lets  at  them,  boys;  they  can't  bo 
much  above  our  own  number.  The 
island  is  a  mere  rock,"  cried  I  to  my 
comrades. 

"  Who  commands  this  party?'*  said 
the  corporal,  **you  or  I?" 

"You,  if  you  lead  us  against  the 
enemy,"  said  I ;  **but  Til  take  it  if 
my  comrades  will  follow  me.  There 
goes  another  shot,  lads — yes  or  no — 
now  is  the  time  to  speak." 

**  We're  ready,"  cried  three,  spring- 
ing forwanl,  with  one  impulse. 

At  the  instant  I  jumped  into  the 
fkifl',  the  others  took  their  places,  and 
then  came  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  bixth,  and 
a  seventh,  leaving  the  corporal  alone 
on  the  bank. 

"Come  along,  corporal,"  cried  I, 
"we'll  win  your  epaulettes  for  you  5" 
but  he  turned  away  without  a  word; 
and  not  waiting  further,  I  pushed  out 
the  skifl*,  and  sent  her  skimming  down 
the  stream. 

"Pull  steady,  boys,  and  silently," 
said  I ;  "we  must  gain  the  middle  of 
the  current,  and  then  drop  down  the 
river  without  the  least  nuise.  Once 
beneath  the  trees,  we'll  give  them  a 
volley,  and  then  the  bayonet.  Remem- 
ber, Ud»,  no  flinching ;  it'i  as  w«ll  te 


die  here  as  be  shot  by  old  Regnier  to- 
morrow." 

The  conflict  on  the  Eslar  island  was 
now,  to  all  seeming,  at  its  height.  The 
roll  of  musketry  was  incessant,  and 
sheets  of  flame,  firom  time  to  time, 
streaked  the  darkness  above  the  river. 

"  Stronger  and  together,  boys — once 
more — there  it  is — we  are  in  the  cur- 
rent, now  ;  in  with  you,  men,  and  look 
to  your  carbines — see  that  the  prim- 
ing  is  safe  ;  every  shot  soon  will  be 
worth  a  fusilade.  Lie  still  now,  and 
wait  for  the  word  to  fire." 

The  spreading  foliage  of  the  nut- 
trees  was  rustling  over  our  heads  as  I 
spoke,  and  the  sharp  skifl*,  borne  on  the 
current,  glided  smoothly  on  till  her  bow 
struck  the  rock.  With  high-beating 
hearts  we  clambered  up  the  Tittle  cliff; 
and  as  we  reached  the  top,  beheld  im- 
mediately beneath  us,  in  a  slight  dip 
of  the  ground,  several  figures  around 
a  gun,  which  thev  were  busy  in  adjust- 
ing  [  looked  rig)it  and  left  to  see  that 
my  little  party  were  all  assembled,  and 
without  waiting  for  more,  gave  the  or- 
der—fire! 

We  were  within  pistol  range,  and 
the  discharge  was  a  deadly  one.  The 
terror,  however,  was  not  less  com- 
plete ;  for  all  who  escaped  death  fled 
from  the  spot,  and  dashing  through  the 
brushwood,  made  for  the  shallow  part 
of  the  stream,  between  the  bland  and 
the  right  bank. 

Our  prize  was  a  brass  eight-pounder, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition. 
The  gun  was  pointed  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  where  the  current 
being  strongest,  the  boats  would  neces- 
sarily be  dekyed ;  and  in  all  Hkelihood 
some  of  our  gallant  comrades  had  al- 
ready  experienced  its  fatal  fire.  To 
wheel  it  right  about,  and  point  it  on  the 
Eslar  bridge,  was  the  work  of  a  couple 
of  minutes ;  and  while  three  of  our  lit- 
tle party  kept  up  a  steady  fire  on  the 
retreating  enemy,  the  others  loaded  the 
gun  and  prepared  to  fire. 

Our  distance  from  the  Eslar  island 
and  bridge,  as  well  as  I  could  judgo 
from  the  darkness,  might  be  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards;  and  as  we  had 
the  advantage  of  a  slight  elevation  of 
ground,  our  position  was  admirable. 

"  Wait  patiently,  lads,"  said  I,  re- 
straining, with  difficulty,  the  burning 
ardour  of  my  men.  "  Wait  patiently, 
till  the  retreat  has  commenoea  oy^  tha 
brid^.    The  w^  is  too  hoi  to  bat 
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much  longer  on  the  island ;  to  fire  upon 
them  there,  would  be  to  risk  our  o>vn 
men  as  much  as  the  enemy.  See  what 
lonj^  flashes  of  flame  break  forth  among 
the  brushwood ;  and  hsten  to  the  cheer- 
ing now.  That  was  a  French  cheer ! — 
and  there  goes  another  !  Look  I — 
look,  the  bridge  is  darkening  already  ! 
That  was  a  bugle-call,  and  they  are  in 
full  retreat.     Now,  lads — now  I" 

As  I  spoke,  the  gun  exploded,  and 
the  instant  after  we  hearcjl  the  crashing 
rattle  of  the  timber,  as  the  shot  struck 
the  bridge,  and  splintered  the  wood- 
work in  all  directions. 

**  The  range  is  perfect,  lads,"  cried 
I.     **  Load  and  fire  with  all  speed," 

Another  shot,  followed  by  a  terrific 
seream  firom  the  bridge,  told  how  the 


work  was  doing.  Oh !  the  savage  ex- 
ultation, the  fiendish  joy  of  my  heart, 
as  I  drank  in  that  cry  of  agony,  and 
called  upon  my  men  to  load  faster. 

Six  shots  were  poui^d  in  with  tre- 
mendous precision  and  effect,  and  the 
seventh  tore  away  one  of  the  main  sup- 
ports of  the  bridge,  and  down  went  the 
densely  crowded  column  into  the  Rhine ; 
at  the  same  instant,  the  guns  of  our 
launches  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
the  banks,  which  soon  were  swept  clean 
of  the  enemy. 

High  up  on  the  stream,  and  for 
nearly  a  mile  below  also,  we  could 
see  the  boats  of  our  army  puUing  in 
for  shore ;  the  crossinff  of  the  Rhine 
had  been  effected,  and  we  now  pre- 
pared to  follow. 


LINES   BY   JOHN   AN8TER,   LL.D. 


OLBItttARirrB. 


Scene  after  scene,  like  clouds  by  loose  winds  blown, 
Fades  unremembered.     Lost  in  Hope,  Love,  Fear, 
We  see,  and  we  behold  not ; — eye  and  ear 
Take  little  note  of  stream,  or  tree,  or  stone. 

How  calm  the  trance  of  changeless  beauty  here  I 
Heard  in  the  stillness  of  this  twilight  place. 
What  voices  murmur  back,  with  lingering  tone. 
The  dreamy  days  of  youth,  that  left  no  trace ! 

This  is  a  woman's  magic — one,  whose  heart. 
Waked  by  the  mighty  poets,  learned  their  art, 
And  made  the  mystery  of  song  her  own ; 
And  henceforth  will  a  deeper  interest 
Than  Nature's  silent  loveliness,  invest 
Ebk's  eagle  height,  Glena^  Glenoabiffe  lone. 
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**QinsQUE  maifimus  qnoque  negotiosns."  The  gallant  subject  of  this  sketch 
would  figure  more  than  he  does  in  the  annals  of  war,  had  he  been  more  of  a 
scribe,  and  less  of  a  soldier.  Considering  the  distinguished  commands  which  he 
held,  and  how  long  he  has  been  before  the  world  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
the  reader  would  scarcely  credit  the  difficulty  which  we  have  found  in  gleaning, 
from  his  friends  and  relatives,  any  anecdotes  of  his  early  life,  or  details  of  his 
particular  services,  beyond  those  to  be  collected  from  the  most  ordinary  sources 
of  public  intelli^nce. 

Lord  Gough  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  srnllant  Lieut.-Colonel  Gough, 
and  Letitia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bunbury,  of  Limerick,  a  most  worthy  and 
respectable  gentleman,  who  for  many  years  represented  the  county  of  Carlow. 
The  first  settlement  in  Ireland  of  the  Grough  family  took  place  in  1626,  when 
Francis  (rough,  whose  remains  repose  in  his  own  Cathedral  of  St.  Alary  V, 
Limerick,  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  that  diocese. 

The  father  of  the  present  nobleman  long  commanded  the  Limerick  militia, 
and  was  present  with  them  when  they  did  good  service  upon  the  landing  of  the 
French  in  Ireland.  He  died  in  1836,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  who  knew 
him ;  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  rising  renown  of  his  gallant 
son,  whose  military  achievements,  we  have  vcr}-  little  doubt,  gave  that  son  more 
satisfaction  for  the  joy  which  they  sent  to  the  heart  of  a  venerated  parent,  than 
for  any  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  them  of  which  he  himself  was  conscious. 
Nor  was  he  the  only  son  by  whom  parental  pride  might  be  gratified — the  pre- 
sent nobleman  had  two  brothers  in  the  army,  both  of  whom  were  creditably 
distinguished. 

LoM  Gough  was  bom  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  Woodstown,  county  of 
Limerick,  on  the  3rd  November,  1779,  and  was  educated  at  home,  under  a  private 
tutor.  The  military  passion  had,  from  boyhood,  taken  possession  of  him,  and 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  his  father's  regiment,  the  Limerick  militia,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen.  His  lieutenancy  followed  in  a  few  months  after,  and  he 
was  then  transferred,  as  lieutenant,  to  the  119th  Regiment  of  the  line,  and 
must  already  have  approved  himself  as  an  active,  intelligent,  and  steady  officer, 
as  we  find  him  serving  as  adjutant  of  that  corps  at  an  unprecedentedly  early  age. 
Upon  the  disbandment  of  that  regiment,  he  was  transferred  to  the  78th  High- 
landers,  which  he  joined  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  Saldanah  Bay. 

The  second  battalion,  of  the  78th  Begiment  having  been  reduced,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  87th,  his  present  regiment,  and  having  proceeded  with  it  to 
the  West  Indies,  was  present  at  the  attack  upon  Porto  Kico,  the  brigand  war 
in  St.  Lucia,  and  the  taking  of  Surinam. 

And  now  the  time  approached  when  our  hero  was  to  enter  upon  a  larger  field 
of  action,  and  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  Britbh  troops  to  be  tested  in  conflict 
with  the  conquerors  of  £urope.  Spain  was  in  arms ;  its  wrongs  had  aroused  a 
spirit  of  patriotic  vengeance  in  the  hearts  of  its  tranquil  and  peace-loving  popu- 
lation. Great  Britain,  lately  its  enemy,  now  its  ally,  had  fanned  the  flame ;  and 
her  legions  and  her  treasures  were  lavishly  proffered  in  defence  of  the  national 
independence.  The  perfidious  tyrant,  whose  wanton  aggression  had  provoked 
this  holy  war,  imagined,  when  he  found  our  armies  in  the  field,  that  he  had 
taken  the  English  out  of  their  element ;  that  the  sea,  not  the  land,  was  their 
appropriate  fi3d  of  action ;  and  that,  while  he  prosecuted  more  extensive  views 
of  aggrandisement  upon  the  Continent,  his  marshals,  who  had  so  frequently  seen 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  wither  before  him,  would  deem  it  but  a  little  matter  **  to 
drive  the  Leopard  into  the  soa." 

Nor  could  It  be  denied  that  hitherto  tho  achievements  of  this  extraordinary 
being  had  kept  pace  with  the  UssiAuic  grandeur  of  his  conceptions.     Ever\- 
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combination  which  had  l»(^n  ibrmcd  asrainst  him  had  hitherto  failed,  and  ctotj- 
pn>ject  upon  which  he  had  fixed  his  heart  had  proved  siuccFsfuL  U}>on  Spain 
he  had  pounced  as  an  eagle  upon  its  prey ;  and  no  wonder  that  he  looked  upon 
the  interference  of  England,  when  she  came  to  the  rescue  of  that  devoted 
eountrj",  with  a  lofty  and  Titanic  scorn,  as  but  provoking  for  herself  the  doom 
from  which  she  woukl  fain  deliver  others. 

But  already  had  he  begun  to  experience  misgivings  to  which  his  indu* 
rated  heart  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  Leopard  was  not  driven  into  the 
sea.  The  battles  of  Roli^a,  Vimiero,  and  Corunna  had  been  fought ;  and  the 
star  of  Wellesley  had  begun  to  ascend ;  at  first,  indeed,  with  a  qmet  grandeur, 
but  with  such  measured  and  regulated  steadiness,  as  indicated  clearly,  to  compe- 
tent  observers,  that  it  was  no  meteoric  effulgence,  which  comes  suddenly,  and 
as  suddenly  passes  away.  Had  he  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  he  would 
have  foregone  every  other  object,  and  concentred  all  his  powers  and  all  his 
energies  upon  the  destruction  of  one  who  was  to  give  a  death-blow  to  his  ambi- 
tion. But  he  was  intoxicated  by  success,  and  would  not,  or  could  not,  see 
things  in  their  true  light ; — until  that  truth  had  burst  upon  him  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  announcing,  at  the  same  time,  his  political  annihilation. 

Napoleon  had  surrounded  himself  with  warriors,  who  had  won  for  themselves 
an  European  reputation,  and  regarded  him  as  a  tutelary  god.  Wellesley  had 
just  begun  to  train  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army  into  fit  antagonista  of  the 
forces  to  whom  they  were  opposed ;  and  Gough,  arrived  at  man*s  estate,  and 
already  a  seasoned  soldier,  was  then  before  Oporto,  in  the  temporary  command 
of  his  regiment,  the  87  th,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  brilliant  operations  by 
which  Soult  was  dislodged  from  that  important  place,  and  Portugal  delivered 
from  the  enemy. 

His  next  scene  of  action  was  Talavera,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  On  this  occasion  the  mettle  of  our  troops  was 
severely  tried,  and  they  learned  to  feel  a  confidence  both  in  themselves  and 
their  commander  which  was  the  best  presage  of  future  victory.  So  much  did 
Major  Grough,  who  was  wounded,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  distinguish 
himself,  that  he  was  recommended  for  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy  on  the 
field.     Before  this  distinction  was  conferred,  it  was  doubly  earned. 

At  Barossa  his  regiment,  in  which  he  still  held  the  rank  of  major,  was  greatly 
distinguished.  Here,  not  only  were  our  troops,  under  Graham,  greatly  outnum- 
bered by  the  French,  under  Victor,  but  thepr  were  hastily  drawn  up  for  action, 
while  yet  in  a  state  of  disorder  after  a  harassmg  march  through  a  wood,  and  left 
alone  to  contend  against  overyirhelming  numbers ;  the  Spaniards  having  abandoned 
the  heights,  which  were  deemed  the  key  of  the  position,  and  which  an  hesita- 
tion of  one  moment  on  the  part  of  Greneral  Graham  would  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  But  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  instantly  anticipated  the  con- 
sequences of  attempting  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  such  a  foe,  which  would  have  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  allied  army  in  that  part  of  Spain. 

The  87th,  as  constituted  at  that  time,  had  scarcely  been  re^mented  at 
all.  They  consisted  of  volunteer  drafts  frt)m  various  militia  regunents ;  and 
had  so  recently  come  together,  that  many  of  them  still  wore  the  uniform  of 
their  former  corps,  and  were  quite  unacquainted  with  active  service  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  As  fast,  aft;er  their  harassing  march  and  countermarch, 
as  they  could  be  extricated  from  the  wood,  they  were  drawn  up  in  line 
upon  the  slope  of  the  hill.  A  dense  French  column  was  coming  in  great  force 
against  them;  their  men  were  dropping  fast ;  and  when  Major  Gough  looked 
alone  the  line,  he  saw  symptoms  of  wavering,  which,  for  a  moment,  made  him 
a  litUe  anxious.  '*  Steady,  my  men,"  he  said,  as  he  rode  in  their  front,  "hold 
yourselves  in  readiness :  see  what  we'll  give  these  fellows  by  and  by.'*  Hia 
words  and  his  gallant  bearing  produced  their  effect;  and  when  the  enemy 
came  within  the  proper  distance,  **  Now,  my  lads,"  he  cried,  "  pour  it  into 
them  ;  fire  1"  The  volley  was  ^ven  with  deadly  effect ;  and  before  the  smoke 
had  rolled  away,  Gough,  waving  his  hat  over  his  head,  gave  the  word, 
'•Charge!"  With  a  tremendous  cheer  they  sprang  upon  the  enemy,  their 
flanks  overlapping  the  column,  which  did  not  await  the  shock,  but  fled  on  every 
ride  with  precipitation. 

''The  animating  charges  of  the  87th,"  writes  General  Graham,  *'  were  most 
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distinguished.**  They  captured  a  French  eagle,  the  first  taken  daring  the  war. 
It  belonged  to  the  8th  regiment  of  light  infantry,  and  bore  a  collar  of  gold  round 
its  neckf  an  honour  conSrred  upon  that  regiment  because  it  had  distinguished 
itself  so  as,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  Bonaparte  in  person. 
**  No  expression  of  mine/*  adds  the  Greneral,  "  could  do  justice  to  the  conduct 
of  the  troops  throughout.  Nothing  less  than  the  most  unparalleled  exertions  of 
every  officer,  the  invincible  bravery  of  every  soldier,  and  the  most  determined 
devotion  to  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  arms  in  all,  could  have  achieved  such 
brilliant  success  against  such  a  formidable  enemy  so  posted.** 

These  are  the  occasions  where  no  strateg)',  and  no  amount  of  professional  ac- 
complishment, can  compensate  the  absence  of  personal  valour;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  that  quality  in  the  officers  who  are  in  command, 
and  to  whom  the  men  instinctively  look  for  guidance  and  example.  They  may 
be  great  men  upon  paper — in  logaiithms  and  mathematics  they  may  have  few 
superiors — but  il*  they  have  not  dash  and  daring  to  meet  emergencies  Uke  these 
in  a  proper  spirit,  the  men  will  catch  from  them  no  inspiration.  There  will  be  a 
want  of  the  surdour  necessary  to  accomplish  great  achievements.  Uesitancy  and 
distrust  will  take  the  place  of  confidence  and  courage,  and  rout  and  disgrace  will 
ensue ;  whereas,  had  one  gallant  spirit  led  tlie  band,  difficulties,  the  most  appa- 
rently insuperable,  would  be  overcome,  and  the  result  would  be  glorious  victory. 

TVe  do  not  know  whether  Major  Gough  could,  at  that  time,  have  stoud  an 
examination  in  those  branches  or  the  severer  sciences,  which  are  now  deemed  re- 
quisite to  qualify  for  militaiy  command.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  most 
successful  of  those  who  may  be  thus  distinguished  could,  at  Barossa,  have  better 
performetl  a  soldier's  part,  or  lired  the  hearts  of  his  men  with  a  nobler  ardour, 
when,  against  overwhelming  nunibers,  they  were  contending  for  the  victory  they 
so  bravely  won.  On  this  occasion  he  was  again  recommended  for  promotion,  and 
shortly  after  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

At  Tarifa  his  next  service  was  performed.  Soult  now  held  the  chief  com- 
mand  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  securing  the  posses- 
sion of  this  little  town,  as  he  was  at  that  time  negotiating  with  Morocco  for  a 
supply  of  grain,  and  its  position,  being  only  five  leagues  oistHnt  from  Tangiers, 
would  render  it  impossible  for  England,  with  all  her  naval  means,  to  prevent  his 
receiving  the  supphes  which  were  absolutely  necessarj'  for  his  subsistence. 

This  town  seemed  to  have  been  equally  neglected,  and  its  importance  over- 
looked, by  the  leaders  of  both  armies.  When  the  French  entered  the  south  of 
Spain,  it  became  an  easy  conquest;  but,  satisfied  with  taking  possession  of  it,  it 
was  left  so  feebly  garrisoned  that  the  British  and  Spanish  forces  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  recovenng  it  again.  When  the  expetlition  under  La  Pena  and  Greneral 
Graham  was  resolved  on,  the  small  force  stationed  there  was  withdrawn,  fw  the 
purpose  of  acting  under  these  leaders ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Barossa,  that 
expedition  came  to  an  end,  General  Graham  left  the  place  uncovered.  But 
General  Colin  Campbell,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  saw,  at  once,  that 
it  was  too  important  to  be  abandoned ;  and  although  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
imder  his  command,  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  securing  it,  by  send- 
ing thither  marines  from  the  ships  at  Gibraltar.  Soon  aft^r,  Major  King,  of  the 
82nd,  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Grovernor, 
D.  Manuel  Dauban,  failed  not  to  take  active  measures  of  precaution  against 
coming  dangers. 

Nor  was  it  one  moment  too  soon.  The  town  had  been  reported  indefensible. 
Not  so  deemed  General  Campbell,  who  was,  however,  not  entitled  to  exercise 
any  authority  over  the  operations  j  and  Captain  Felix  Smith,  the  officer  of  en- 
gineers, who  served  under  Colonel  Skerret.  To  Smith  belongs  the  merit  of 
all  the  internal  arrangements  for  the  defence,  which,  under  many  difficulties, 
were  completed  with  consummate  skill,  and  so  contrived  as  to  draw  the  invest- 
ing force  to  that  very  point  where  he  most  wished  to  find  it. 

The  little  town  was  divided  by  a  river,  and  ascended  from  its  banks  on  either 
side,  the  fronts  of  the  houses  presented  to  the  river  being  necessarily  much  tall- 
er than  those  to  their  rear.  These  were  all  loopholed,  so  as  to  enable  the  little 
garrison  to  give  to  any  invading  force  a  warm  reception  from  both  sides.  The 
entrance  of  the  stream  into  the  town  was  barred  by  a  tower  with  a  portcullis, 
bef<»:e  whieh  pallisades  were  planted  across  the  river's  bed;  and  other  preoau. 
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tioDs  were  taken,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  good  retreat  in  the  event  of  the  enemy's 
succeeding  in  the  capture  of  the  town,  which  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Cap- 
tain Smith,  but  not  necessary  to  be  here  specified,  as  happily,  by  the  event,  they 
were  not  required. 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  Smith  under  discouragements  which  would  have 
damped  the  ardour  of  many  other  officers,  and  without  any  of  that  sympathy 
from  his  chief.  Colonel  Skerret,  which,  under  his  circumstances,  was  so  much 
required.  The  truth  is,  Skerret  participated  in  the  impression  that  the  town 
could  not  be  defended,  although,  when  the  moment  of  action  came,  he  did  his 
duty  like  a  gallant  soldier. 

Nor  was  it  without  good  reason  that  such  an  opinion  was  entertained.  The 
walls  were  old  and  thin,  and  incapable  of  withstanding  long  the  fire  of  even  field 
artillery.  The  investing  force  amounted  to  eleven  thousand  men,  under  brave 
and  skilful  leaders,  furnished  with  all  means  and  appliances  for  a  regular  siege ; 
against  which  only  two  twenty-four-pounders  and  two  mortars  could  be  brought 
to  bear  in  defence  of  the  town,  "  as,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  great  military  histo- 
rian, General  Napier,  *'  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  latter  were  too  weak  and 
narrow  to  sustain  heavy  guns."  But  British  hearts  were  there,  which  served  in- 
stead of  walls  and  ramparts. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  directed,  as  Captain  Smith  had  anticipated,  against 
the  portcullis  and  the  adjacent  wall,  which  soon  crumbled  under  the  heavy  shot, 
and  exposed  the  place  both  to  assault  and  escalade.  ''But  behind  the  breach,  the 
depth  to  the  street  was  above  fourteen  feet ;  the  space  below  was  covered  with 
iron  window-gratings,  having  every  second  bar  turned  up  ;  the  houses  there,  and 
behind  all  points  liable  to  escalade,  were  completely  prepared  and  garrisoned, 
and  the  troops  were  dispersed  all  round  the  ramparts,  each  regiment  having  its 
own  quartt»r  assigned."  The  pK)rt<?ullis- tower  and  the  rampart  to  the  left  were 
occupied  by  Colonel  Gough  and  the  87th.  This  was  foreseen  to  be  the  post  of 
danger,  and  well  did  this  gallant  regiment  justify  the  selection  that  had  been 
made. 

Proposals  of  capituLition  having  been  offered  and  rejected,  the  breaching 
fire  was  renewed,  and  the  wall  broken  to  the  extent  of  sixty  feet.  But 
it  was  not  only  the  force  of  the  ent'my  which  was  to  be  apprehended. 
The  besieged,  who  momentarily  expected  the  assault,  were  indefatigable  in 
clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and  augmenting  their  defences  behind  the  breach, 
when  a  heavy  rain  filled  the  beti  of  the  river,  which,  swollen  into  a  tor- 
rent, swept  down  from  the  French  camp,  bringing  with  it  planks,  fascines,  ga- 
bions, and  dead  bodies,  which,  dashing  against  the  pallisades,  broke  them  with  a 
shock,  "  bent  the  portcullis  backward,  and,  with  the  surge  of  the  waters,  even 
injured  the  defences,"  upon  which  they  had  bestowed  so  much  skill  and  la- 
bour. The  night  was  employed  in  repairing  the  damage  thus  done ;  and  when 
the  first  light  dawned.  Colonel  Gough  was  k>oking  intently  for  the  approach  of 
the  assailants. 

Nor  did  he  long  look  in  vain.  A  boat,  freighted  with  French  grenadiers, 
was  seen  to  glide  rapidly  down  the  stream,  without  noise  or  tumult ;  and 
when  the  colonel  saw  that  they  did  not  quit  the  river  to  mount  the  breach, 
but  continued  their  course,  until  they  reached  the  portcullis,  which  they  seemed 
to  expect  should  fly  open  before  them,  he  was  instantly  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  drawing  his  sword,  and  flinging  away  his  scabbard,  he  desired  the  band  to 
strike  up  **  Ganyowen."  The  tune,  and  the  gallant  bearing  of  their  leader^ 
sent  an  electric  thrill  to  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  who  rose  as  one  man,  **  and 
with  a  crashing  volley,  smote  the  head  of  the  French  column.  The  leading  offi. 
oer,  covered  with  wounds,  fell  against  the  portcullis,  and  gave  up  his  sword, 
through  the  bars,  to  Colonel  Goujih  ;  the  French  drummer,  a  gallant  boy,  who 
was  b^atine  the  charge,  dropped  lifeless  by  his  officer's  side,  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  filled  the  hollow.  The  remainder  of  the  assailants,  breaking  out 
to  the  right  and  left,  spread  along  the  slopes  of  ground  under  the  ramparts,  and 
opened  a  quick  and  irregular  musketry."  Then  it  was  that  Gough,  seeing  the 
repulse  complete,  ordered  the  band  to  strike  up  "  Patrick's  Day,"  which  so  mad- 
dened his  men,  that  all  his  power  over  them  was  required  to  keep  them  from 
breakinf^  bounds,  and  pursuing  the  routed  enemy.  *'  Bloody  wars,  colo- 
nel/' Mud  one  of  themj  who  was  present  when  the  eaglo  was  taken  at  Barosss^ 
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"  I  only  want  to  taich  'em  what  it  is  to  attack  the  Algiers."  Well  might  Skerret 
say,  in  his  despatch  to  Major- General  Cook>  "that  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Grough  and  the  87th  exceeded  all  praise." 

Such  was  he  when  serving  as  a  regimental  officer — ^the  life  and  soul  of  his  men  in 
action.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that,  if  to  Smith  was  due  the  merit  of  the  de- 
fences, to  his  gallantry  on  the  present  occasion,  in  defending  the  breach,  where  he 
was  twice  wounded,  was  owing  the  speedy  termination  of  the  siege.  The 
value  of  the  advantage  thus  obtained  may  be  ^thered  from  some  expressions 
contained  in  intercepted  despatches  of  Soult  himself,  some  months  afterwards. 
'•  The  taking  of  Tarifiei  will  be  more  hurtful  to  the  English,  and  to  the  defend- 
ers of  Cadiz,  than  the  taking  of  Alicant,  or  even  Badajos,  where  I  cannot  go 
without  first  securing  my  left,  and  taking  Tarifa." 

Lord  Wellington  foretold  that  the  town  would  not  be  again  attacked ;  and 
with  good  reason,  for  he  was  about  to  change  the  theatre  of  war,  and  to  draw 
to  another  and  a  distant  quarter  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

Having  secured  Cuidad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos  as  a  base  for  his  operations,  our 
great  commander  was  enabled  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  north  of  Spain ;  and 
vittoria  was  the  next  battle-field  on  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  dis- 
tinguished. Here  his  regiment^  which  he  gallantly  led,  captured  the  baton  of 
Marshal  Jourdan,  the  only  trophy  of  this  kind  taken  during  the  war.  Lord 
Wellington  sent  it  to  England,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who^ 
in  return,  craoefully  sent  him  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal  of  England. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  a  hard-fought  field,  he  was  again  severely 
wounded. 

For  his  services  in  the  Peninsula,  he  received,  from  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  upon  the  reduction  of  the  army,  he  had  an  inter- 
val of  repose.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  22nd  raiment, 
and  was  stationed  in  the  county  of  Cork.  This  was  in  the  interval  between  182 1 
and  1824.  Many  of  our  readers  well  remember  the  disturbances  by  which  that 
part  of  the  country  was  harassed  during  those  years ;  so  that,  in  truth,  his  ser- 
vice in  a  time  of  peace  was  little  less  Imrassing  than  during  the  war.  He  was 
^pointed  a  magistrate  of  the  three  adjoining  counties,  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
Tipperary ;  and  not  only,  by  his  gentle  and  engaging  manners,  conciliated  the 
good  will  of  all  the  gentry  with  whom  he  had  to  act,  but,  by  a  system  of  mingled 
firmness  and  mildness,  succeeded,  to  a  great  extent,  in  winning  the  respect  and 
the  confidence  of  even  the  disorderly  peasantry  themselves. 

The  reader  who  has  only  seen  him,  as  we  have  hitherto  described  him,  in  the 
din  of  arms,  and  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle,  would  form  a  very  erroneous  idea 
of  this  gallant  soldier,  if  they  regarded  him  as  a  mere  fire-eater ;  one  whose 
boiling  valour  led  him  ever  into  the  thickest  of  the  strife,  and  who  had  no  room 
in  his  bosom  for  the  gentler  emotions.  Probably  there  never  lived  a  man  of 
kindher  domestic  qualities,  or  whose  unobtrusive  gentleness  would  more  have 
marked  him  as  fitted  to  adorn  private  life,  and  to  spread  happiness  around  the 
family  circle,  had  not  duty  summoned  him  to  the  field  of  honour.  His  mind, 
too,  had  been  early  and  constantly  impressed  by  the  power  of  true  religion. 
Family  prayer  was  strictly  observed  in  his  household ;  and  never,  during  the 
hottest  period  of  his  services  abroad,  did  he  omit  the  duty  of  seeking  for  aid  and 
protection  fi'om  that  Power  *'  whose  he  was  and  whom  he  ser\'ed ;"  nor  did  he, 
we  believe,  ever  seek  it  in  vain. 

All  this  was  done  without  any  puritanical  moroseness,  or  ostentatious  parade 
<^  piety.  His  religion  appeared  less  in  his  words,  or  his  outward  demeanour, 
than  in  the  intern^  regulation  of  his  thoughts  and  afiections,  and  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  all  his  duties  both  to  God  and  to  man.  Although  never  unprepared  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  he  shrank  instinctively  m>m  ike 
entertainment  of  "  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  that  engender  strife ;"  as  he 
wisely  felt  that,  in  his  position,  such  a  course  would  be  worse  than  unprofitable, 
and  that,  if  he  would  recommend  the  Gospel  to  the  serious  attention  of 
others,  it  should  be  by  the  strictness  of  his  life,  the  healthv  and  cheerful  tone  of 
his  mind,  and  the  engaging  simplicity  of  his  example.  Many,  we  would  ^  fisdn 
believe,  were  moved  by  what  they  witnessed,  both  m  his  public  and  his  private 
condacty  to  feel  the  entire  compatibility  between  their  duties  to  their  country 
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and  their  God ;  and  that  none  arc  better  fitted  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ser- 
vice, than  those  who  are  best  prepared  to  pass  into  the  presence  of  their  Maker. 
As  a  country  gentleman,  when  he  went  to  sojourn  \\\)on  his  Tipperary  estate, 
he  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  respected.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  serving 
as  a  grand  juror,  a  question  arose  respecting  a  memorial  which  was  presented 
by  a  "farmer  residing  at  Bansagh,  in  that  county,  asking  for  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  fire-arms,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by  some  of  the  midm'ght 
disturbers.  Some  said  he  was  entitled  to  none,  inasmucn  as  he  delivered  up  his 
gun  while  it  was  yet  charged.  Others  said  that  he  had  but  the  one  charge,  and 
that  if  he  had  fired  upon  them,  both  he  and  his  family  would  have  been  murdered. 
The  dispute  ran  high,  each  party  pertinaciously  maintaining  his  own  opinion  ; 
-when,  at  length.  Sir  Hugh  arose  and  said,  **  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  pardon  for 
interfering  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  the  regularly  resident  gentry 
are  so  much  better  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  than  1  can  be.    But  if  I  may 

f  resume  to  give  an  opinion,  I  would  say,  that  if  I  were  in  that  farmer's  situation 
would  hive  done  just  what  he  did;  and  been,  moreover,  very  much  obliged  to 
the  midnight  gentlemen  for  letting  me  off  so  easily,  when  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences might  have  resulted  from  refusing  to  comply  with  their  demand.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  the  man  who  thus  made  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour, 
-would  be  one  whit  less  brave  than  the  bravest  amongst  us,  on  a  proper  occasion^ 
when  his  courage  could  be  turned  to  good  account."  We  need  not  say  that  the 
words  of  the  hero  of  Barossa  and  Tarifa  fell  upon  the  ears  of  his  hearers  as 
words  of  authority— that  there  was  an  instantaneous  acquiescence  in  his  opinion; 
and  that  the  poor  farmer  got  his  full  compensation,  the  granting  of  which  before 
had  been  very  doubtful. 

We  well  remember,  when  quartered  in  Dublin,  his  regular  attendance  at  early 
service  in  St.  Catherine's  Church.  His  humble  and  fervent  piety  was  edifying 
to  all  who  beheld  him,  and  knew  that  it  was'  the  same  who,  at  the  breach  or 
in  the  field,  so  nobly  led  his  gallant  fellows  to  viclorj'. 

In  1830  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  in  1837  he  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  in  India,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  Mysore  di%  ision. 
When  this  ofler  was  made  him  his  first  inclination  was  to  decline  it ;  and  a  letter 
was  actually  wHtten  to  that  effect,  and  would  have  been  despatched  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  but  that  he  was  led,  by  a  finend  to  whom  he  accidentally  communicated 
his  view^s,  to  change  his  mind, — a  change  which  was  productive  of  important 
results  both  to  himself  and  to  his  countr}\ 

In  1840  he  was  selected  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  employed  in  China. 
It  is  not  vvithin  our  province  at  present  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  of  that  war. 
Sufiice  it  to  say,  it  was  entrusted  to  one  who  was  sure  to  conduct  it  with  vigour 
and  hum<mity.  The  peaceful  and  inoffensive  people  upon  whom  the  thunder 
burst  were  altogether  unprepared  for  such  warlike  operations  as  they  had  now 
to  encounter.  They  had  been  slumbering  in  opulence  for  one  thousand  years, 
and  cotdd  scarcely  believe  that  "  the  barbarians"  were  serious,  when  town  ailer 
town  yielded  to  the  vigour  of  our  arms ;  and  although  rout  and  slaughter  were 
the  certain  consequences  of  every  conflict  with  British  troops,  neither  his  Imperial 
Majest)',  nor  the  authorities  at  Pekin,  could  believe  for  a  moment  that  there 
was  any  real  cause  for  alarm  in  these  distant  and  inconsiderable  successes,  or 
that  the  insolent  invaders  would  not  be  instantly  annihilated  whenever  it  misht 
please  the  brother  of  the  Sun  to  put  forth  the  might  and  the  majesty  of  the  cefes- 
tial  empire. 

Already  the  British  commander  had  proved  victorious  in  eight  general  engage- 
ments :  viz.,  storming  the  heights  above  Canton ;  the  action  of  the  30th  of  May 
bdbre  Canton ;  the  taking  of  Amoy ;  the  second  capture  of  Chusan;  storming 
the  fortified  heights  of  Chemhai ;  action  at  Tsi-kee ;  capture  of  Chapoo ;  attacK 
and  capture  of^oosung  and  Shanghai ;  when  no  impression  having  been  made 
upon  the  enemy  which  could  lead  to  an  honourable  peace,  he  resolved  upon  a  plan 
of  operations  which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  by  which  he  hoped,  by  one  bold 
rtroKe,  to  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  war,  where,  hitherto,  there  was  no  advan- 
tage in  success,  and  but  little  glory  in  victory.  We  here  avail  ourselves  of  a  com- 
munication kindly  made  to  us  by  a  very  observant  and  intelligent  young  noblenjan, 
who  was,  during  the  operations  of  the  army,  present  with  his  regiment  in  China, 
and  whidi  presents  the  subject  in  so  clear  and  just  a  light,  that  we  could  not. 
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without   injostioe    to   the    subject    of  this   sketch,    withhold   it   from   our 
readers: — 

MEMS  OF   CHINA. 

"  The  Chinese  empire  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  great  river  Tang-Tze- 
Kiangf  which  rises  in  the  deserts  of  Thibet,  and  discbarges  itself  into  the  sea  at  about  82  deg. 
north  latitude.  The  country  lying  to  the  north  of  this  river,  taken  as  a  tohole^  produces  the 
usual  fruits  of  a  temperate  climate,  while  the  portion  to  the  south  of  it  is  fertile  in  tea,  sugar, 
slllc,  cotton,  and  other  productions  of  a  warmer  region.  The  wants  of  an  enormous  popula- 
tion render  the  quick  and  easy  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  tliese  two  great  divisions  of 
the  empire  of  vital  importance.  The  sea,  one  would  have  supposed,  offered  the  cheapest  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  transport ;  but  the  Chinese  are  far  from  expert  sailors,  although  they 
do  sometimes  venture  on  long  voyages;  and  besides,  the  north-east  monsoon  renders  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  empire  impracticable  for  their  heavy,  unmanageable  craft,  for  six  months 
in  the  year.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  a  constant  communication  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  empire,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means ;  and  perhaps  the 
enterprise  and  indefatigable  industry  of  this  extraordinary  people  was  never  exhibited  more 
conspicuously  than  by  the  great  canal  which  they  constructed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  The 
canal  commences  at  the  city  of  Soo-Choo-Foo,  in  the  province  of  Riangnan,  crosses  the 
Yang-Tze-Kiang  at  Ching-Kiang-Foo,  and  ends  at  the  imperial  city  of  Pekin.  It  is  capable 
of  floating  boats  of  200  tons  burden,  and  its  length  is  upwards  of  1200  miles.  In  addition 
to  the  main  canal,  there  are  several  branches  running  in  different  directions  to  the  various 
dties  on  each  side ;  so  that  the  canal  affords,  in  combination  with  the  natural  fkcilitiee  offered 
by  the  rivers,  an  almost  perfect  chain  of  inknd  navigation.  It  is  reported  by  the  Jesuit  mia- 
sionaries  that  the  journey  from  Canton  to  Pekin,  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  can  be  made  by 
water,  with  the  exception  of  thirty  miles  land-carriage  over  a  chain  of  mountains.  The 
leaders  of  the  British  forces  which  were  sent  to  invade  China  in  the  years  1840,  1841,  and 
'42,  were  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  They  had  at  their  disposal,  it  is  true,  a  body  of 
men  highly  disciplined,  brave,  and  furnished  with  all  the  implements  of  modem  warfare ;  but 
their  number  was  most  insignificant ;  and  from  the  great  distance  of  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions from  the  mother  country',  and  even  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Company,  they  could  never  hope  that  their  available  force  could  exceed  five  or  six 
thousand  men  at  the  utmost  Thus  armed,  they  were  to  attack  a  people,  nnwarlike  it  is  true, 
unskilled  in  military  science,  but  still  numbering  three  hundred  millions  of  souls.  Our  com- 
manders commenced  by  attacking  the  principal  towns  and  islands  along  the  coast,  which  were 
most  easily  accessible.  These  were  subdued  without  difficulty,  with  small  loss  ha  our  ranks, 
and  great  slaughter  among  our  opponents ;  but  we  were  as  far  from  peace  as  ever.  The  im- 
mense body  scarcely  felt  the  blow  which  had  been  struck  at  one  of  its  distant  extremities ; 
and  when  the  news  of  one  of  these  disasters  reached  Pekin,  it  was  talked  of  as  an  insignifi- 
cant afilair  with  barbarous  pirates,  who  had,  indeed,  been  momentarily  successful,  but  who 
would  surely  be  crushed  whenever  the  Emperor  should  think  fit  to  direct  his  whole  force  against 
them.  In  vain  the  officers  of  the  beaten  armies  represented  that  these  barbarians,  though 
few  in  number,  were  able  to  put  to  flight  thousands  of  the  ill-armed,  untrained  militia  of  £e 
country.  The  national  pride  refused  to  believe  it ;  and  town  after  town  was  taken  by  the 
British  troops  without  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  government  to  its  danger,  nor  to  the 
great  amount  of  injury  and  snfl^ng  whieh  was  being  inflicted  on  its  subjects.  The  war 
might  have  gone  on  in  this  way  for  years  without  producing  any  satisfactory  result ;  but 
happily  Lord  Qough,  who  commanded  the  British  land  forces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  wUr, 
devised  a  plan  by  means  of  which  his  small  ibrce  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  whole 
Chinese  nation,  and  extort  a  favourable  peace  from  them. 

**  Lord  Grough  saw  that  the  great  canal  was  tlie  channel  through  which  the  whole  internal 
commerce  of  the  country  flowed.  He  argued,  that  whoever  could  obtain  the  command  of  it 
would  in  a  great  measure  command  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  whole  nation.  He  there- 
fore boldly  resolved  to  take  the  fleet  and  army  two  hundred  miles  up  an  unknown  river,  and 
seize  upon  the  town  of  Ching-Kiang-Foo,  which  commands  the  intersection  of  the  great 
canal  with  the  Tang-tze-Kiang  river.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
sented themselves ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that,  after  much  toil,  the  fleet  and  army  reached  their 
destination ;  the  town  was  attacked,  gallantly  defended  by  its  Tartar  garrison,  and  at  length 
taken,  after  some  bloodshed.  The  good  effect  of  this  measure  became  immediately  apparent. 
Three  weeks  after  the  town  fell  Into  our  hands,  the  broad  river  was  covered  by  an  innu- 
merable fleet  of  boats,  which  our  steamers  would  not  sufifer  to  pass.  The  com  from  the  north 
was  stopped  on  its  way  southward,  as  well  as  sugar  and  other  tropical  products,  which  were 
being  carried  to  Pekin.  Three  months  of  this  blockade  would  have  starved  the  whole 
empire.  It  is  true  that  our  troops  proceeded  to  Nankin  after  the  taking  of  Ching-Kiang- 
Foo  ;  but  it  was  scarcely  necessary — the  government  would  have  been  obliged  to  make  peace 
without  it  Tliey  showed  how  earnestly  they  desired  it,  by  promisuig  to  pay  twenty -one 
millions  of  dollars  for  it,  and  more  wonderful  still,  by  keeping  theh:  promise  after  the  forces 
of  England  bad  been  withdrawn. 
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*<  It  has  been  asked,  why  did  not  Lord  Gough  strike  a  blow  at  Ptekin,  whioh  is  only  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  cotist,  instead  of  undertaking  the  dangerous  task  of  ascending  an 
nnsurveyed  river  full  of  shoals  and  rendered  doubly  hazardous  by  violent  tides  and  currents. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  China  will  answer  the  question.  The  coast,  fh>m  the  city  of  Ningpo 
to  Hainan  Head,  is  belted  by  mountains,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  inlets,  which  afford 
safe  anchorage  and  deep  water  for  the  largest  ships.  It  resembles,  in  this  particular,  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  North  of  Ningpo,  however,  the  coast  presents  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance ;  it  is  low  and  flat, — destitute  of  harbours,  except  where  the  rivers  enter  the  sea,  and 
most  of  their  mouths  are  barred.  The  water,  too,  is  shallow  for  miles  out  to  sea,  so  that  in 
many  places  large  ships  cann<»t  even  approach  within  sight  of  land.  When  a  part  of  our  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Pet-Chlli,  in  1840  or  '41,  the  frigates  had  to  anchor  eleven  miles  out 
to  sea ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  reached  the  shore  with  one  of  the  small  iron 
steamers  drawing  only  six  feet  water.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  it  would  have  been 
most  hazardous  to  leave  the  fleet  in  such  an  exposed  situation,  during  the  necessarily  inde- 
finite period  while  the  troops  were  carrj'ing  on  operations  on  shore.  The  fleet,  too,  assisted 
materially  in  tlie  operations  in  the  river,  its  cannon  being  often  brought  into  play  against  the 
enemy.     If  Pekin  had  been  attacked,  the  sailors  could  not  have  given  the  least  help. 

"  Captain,  now  Admiral  Cecile,  who  commanded  a  French  frigate,  which  followed  our 
expedition  up  the  river,  was  heard  to  say,  that  no  people  in  the  world  could  have  brought 
such  a  fleet  up  it,  and  got  them  down  again,  but  the  English.** 

What  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  impression  thus  made  upon  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  may  be,  it  would  be  impossible  as  yet  to  anticipate ;  but  that  it  must 
result  in  good  can  scarcely  be  doubtful.  That  new  lights  have  dawned  upon 
them,  to  the  disturbance  of  ignorance  and  dispelling  of  error,  is  most  true;  but 
it  must  be  long  before  they  can  operate  any  important  change  in  the  inveterate 
characteristics  of  that  peculiar  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  openings  will  have 
been  made  for  Christian  influences,  bv  which  the  pure  spirit  ol  the  Gospel  may 
find  admission  into  regions  hitherto  maccessible  to  its  blessed  light ;  and  that 
the  spirit  of  mammon,  which,  in  its  worst  form,  provoked  the  war,  may  have  been 
but  the  unconscious  precursor  and  herahl  of  that  spirit  of  peace  and  love  which 
may  render  China  indeed  a  celestial  empire.  Thus  would  the  aspirations  of  ita 
conqueror  be  best  gratified,  and  his  pure  and  noble  spirit  find  its  nighest  enjoy- 
ment, not  firora  any  honours  or  emoluments  resulting  to  himself,  but  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  providential  instrument  of  spuitual  blessings  to  a  popula- 
tion which  are  even  now  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  for  multitude. 

It  will  interest  the  Christian  reader  to  see  the  care  which  this  ffood  and  great 
man  took  that  this  harmless  people  should  suffer  as  little  as  possilue  of  the  mise- 
ries of  war,  while  he  did  his  duty  as  a  gallant  soldier : — 

"  All  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  route  were  apparently  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants ;  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  no  one  instance  was  a  house  entered  on  our  lint 
of  march,  along  which  no  trace  was  left  betokening  a  movement  of  troops  through  a  hostila 
country.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  killed  in  booses  where  the  Chinese  troopa 
sought  refuge  the  preceding  day,  I  did  not  see  amid  the  slain  one  individual  who  was  not 
habited  as  a  soldier ;  which,  as  the  peasantry  were  in  many  instances  intermingled  with  the 
fugitives,  goes  far  to  show  the  forbearance  and  discrimination  of  our  men,  even  hi  the  heat  of 
pursuit." —  Tsekee. 

*'  It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  perceive  the  unusual  degree  of  confidence  manifested 
by  the  people.  It  is  true  a  great  proportion  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  had  left  It ;  but  the 
middUng  classes  and  the  great  body  of  the  shopkeepers  remained,  and  f^ly  brought  In  poultry 
and  vegetables,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  give  the  troops  a  good  portion  of  these  necessat^ 
comforts,  after  Uving  for  some  time  on  salt  provisions.  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power 
to  prove  that  the  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  say  that  the  troops, 
by  their  orderly  and  forbearing  conduct  in  the  midst  of  that  pernicious  liquor,  sham-shee^ 
with  large  stores  of  which  we  are  surrounded,  conducted  themselves  to  my  enthe  satisfaction, 
and  I  re-embarked  the  whole  force,  with  its  numerous  followers,  yesterday  morning,  without 
a  single  instance  of  inebriety. 

"  The  only  injury  done  at  Shanghs  was  by  Chinese  robbers,  who  had  commenced  their 
work  of  depredation  before  we  entered  it.  I  issued  a  very  strong  edict,  which  before  We  left 
produced,  in  a  great  measure,  the  desired  effect ;  and  I  was  enabled  to  induce  many  of  the 
more  respectable  Chinese  to  take  charge  of  large  establishments  (principally  pawnbrokers'), 
the  proprietors  of  which  had  fled,  with  a  promise  they  would  protect  them  from  the  rabble." — 
JJegpaich  dated  March  19,  1842,  Ningpo. 

"  By  an  extensive,  though  necessarily  rapid,  survey  of  the  river,  Sir  William  Parker  has 
nearly  awwrUUiwd  (he  praetkaUUty  of  m9viDg  on  Loothoo  by  tkii  r«ttle;  but  a«  I  wufiilm  U 
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an  object  of  the  most  i-itnl  importauce  to  reach  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  imperial  canal 
with  the  Yang-tsc-kJaii;;  as  oarly  as  possible,  and  to  take  the  strong  fortress  and  important 
city  of  Cliin^-ltinng-foo  commanding  that  part,  wc  have  deemed  it  right  to  forego  all  other 
operations  for  this  most  important  one,  after  which  I  sliall  be  anxiou.s  at  once  to  move  on 
Nankin.  These  commanding  positions  in  our  possession,  as  1  before  stated  to  your  Lordship, 
both  Loochoo  and  Uangchoo  must  fall." — June  24,  1842,  Wusseung. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  gallant  Admiral  Sir  William  Par- 
ker for  the  skill  and  daring  with  which  he  conducted  the  lai*ge  fleet  under  his 
command  up  and  down  the  great  river  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  navigation  and 
soundings  or  it  were  quite  unfciown  to  him  when  he  entered  its  mouth ;  and  the 
nobleman  who  was  so  kind  as  to  furnish  the  extract  in  a  former  page  assured  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  that  when  in  its  centre,  where  he  could  not  sec  land  on  either 
side,  the  water  was  but  six  feet  deep.  Of  the  accidents  which  were  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  countless  dangers  which  presented  themselves,  any  one  of  which 
might  have  compromL'cd  the  safety  of  the  whole  force,  the  reader  should  have 
been  present  to  form  the  least  idea  ;  as  well  as  of  the  vigilance,  the  promptitude, 
the  enterprise,  and  the  determination  by  which  they  were  surmounted. 

All  om*  general's  plans  were  laid  so  as  to  secure  speedy  and  decisive  victoiy. 
And  liis  great  stroke,  namely,  that  of  proceeding  up  the  nver  to  the  point  where 
it  was  intersected  by  the  imperial  canal,  and  taking  possession  of  the  great  city, 
Ching-kiang-foo,  by  which  he  placed  his  thumb,  as  it  were,  upon  the  throat  of 
the  Empire,  was  but  an  anticipation  of  the  instructions  sent  out  to  him  by  his 
illustrious  master  in  the  art  of  war,  and  must  have  speedily  enabled  him  to  dic- 
tate peace  upon  any  terms.  By  the  advance  upon  Nankin,  he  made  assurance 
doubly  sure  ;  by  his  aiTangcments  before  that  city  he  made  it  manifest  that  he 
was  prepared  for  all  extremities,  and  that  nothing  could  withstand  the  combi- 
nations of  skill  and  of  bravery  by  which  the  assault  would  be  made.  But  the 
reader  should  know  the  man,  lus  gentleness,  his  goodness,  his  humanity,  his 
horror  at  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  to  understand  the  satisfaction  which  he 
felt  when  he  learned  that  terms  were  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  had  witnessed  the  dread- 
ful slaughter  and  suicides  which  the  Chinese  had  inflicted  upon  themselves  and 
upon  each  other  at  Ching-kiang-foo ;  and  we  verily  believe  he  rejoiced  more  to  be 
spared  a  second  contemplation  of  such  horrors,  than  he  did  in  his  greatest  victory. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  which  was 
concluded.  The  Chinese  agreed  to  pay,  in  four  instalments,  twenty-one  million 
of  dollars  ;  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  returned  to  India. 

Nor  was  it  to  a  bed  of  roses  the  General  was  called,  upon  resuming  his  com- 
mand. Sir  Charles  Napier  had  just  added  the  kingdom  of  Scinde  to  the  Com- 
pany's territories,  by  a  series  of  victories  unparalleled  for  success  and  daring  in  the 
annals  of  British  warfare ;  and  those  who  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  saw 
clearly  that  dangers  from  the  Pimjaub  impended,  although  the  cloud  in  that  di- 
rection was  yet  scarcely  larger  than  a  man's  hand. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1843,  Sir  Hugh  was  invested  with  the  chief  command 
in  India.  He  was  soon  again  in  the  field.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Ma- 
haratta  war  we  cannot  now  speak  at  length,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
general  history  of  India ;  but  of  the  promptitude,  decision,  and  energj'  with  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  were  met,  and  the  strategy  by  which  the  enemy  was 
subdued,  the  following  extract  from  a  general  order,  issued  after  the  great  vic- 
tories of  Maharaghpoor  and  Pimiar,  by  the  governor-general,  speaks  in  terms 
hj  no  means  doubtiul : — 

"  The  governor-general  cordially  congratulates  his  Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief* 
upon  the  success  of  his  able  combination,  by  which  two  victories  were  obtained  on  tlic  same 
day ;  and  the  two  wings  of  the  army,  proceedmg  from  distant  points,  have  now  been  united 
under  the  walls  of  Guialior.** 

Of  the  general  features  of  this  well-contested  and  most  bloody  action,  let  the 
following  extract  from  Sir  Hugh's  despatch,  describing  it  to  the  govemor-gene- 
ral|  suffice  :— 

**  Tour  Lordship  must  Imve  witnessed,  with  the  same  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  did,  the 
brilUant  adrance  of  these  columns  mider  their  respective  leaders;  the  European  and  native 
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soldiers  appearing  emulous  to  prove  their  loyalty  and  devotion.  And  here  I  must  do  justice 
to  the  gallantry  of  their  opponents,  who  received  the  shock  without  flinching,  their  guns 
doing  severe  execution  as  we  advanced ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  rush  of  Britbh 
soldiers 

"  Her  Majesty's  39th  foot,  with  their  accustomed  dash,  ably  supported  by  the  56th  regiment 
of  native  infantry,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns  in  the  village,  bayonetting  the  gimnors 
at  their  posts.  Here  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  ensued ;  tlie  Maharatta  troops,  after  dia- 
chart^ing  their  match-locks,  fought,  sword  in  hand,  with  the  most  determined  courage. 

"  General  Valliant's  brigade,  with  equal  enthusiasm,  took  Maharaghpoor  in  reverse,  and 
twenty-eight  guns  were  captured  by  this  combined  movement ;  so  desperate  was  their  re«i3- 
tance,  that  very  few  of  the  defenders  of  the  very  strong  position  escaped.  During  these 
openitions.  Brigadier  Scott  was  opposed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  made  some  well-executed  charges  with  the  10th  Light  Cavalry,  most  ably  supported 
by  Captain  Grant's  troop  of  horse  artillery  and  4th  Lancers,  capturing  some  guns  and  taking 
two  standards,  then  threatening  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy." 

That  an  universal  conspiracy  was  at  that  time  in  progress  throughout  the 
whole  of  Britbh  India,  and  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  preparing 
to  take  advantage  of  any  accidents  or  reverses  which  might  enable  them  to  throw 
off  a  hated  yoke,  was  not  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  when  the  disas- 
trous mischances  of  the  campaign  in  Affghanistan  had  dissolved  the  charm  of 
British  invincibility.  The  occupation  of  Scinde  was  provocative  almost  as  much 
of  indignation  as  of  terror ;  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  Puniaub,  in  which  a 
military  force  had  existed,  which  had  been  trained  and  disciplined  under  that 
compound  of  the  fox  and  the  lion,  old  Runjeet  Singh,  threatened  such  disturb- 
ance as  was  but  too  likely  to  call  for  our  interference,  and  thus  embroil  us  in 
hostilities  of  wliich  our  enemies  on  all  sides  might  take  advantage.  Wo  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  stunning  blow  which  the  most  formidable  of  our  adver- 
saries within  the  limits  of  British  India  received  at  Maharaghpoor,  repressed  a 
rising  spirit  of  insurrection  throughout  the  whole  of  our  territories,  prevented  a 
threatened  invasion  on  the  part  of  Akbar  Khan  and  the  tribes  of  Afghanistan, 
and  gave  paude  to  the  proceedings  both  in  the  Punjaub  and  Scinde,  wnich,  had 
we  Wn  defeated  in  that  great  battle,  might  have  led  to  the  loss  of  British  India. 

But  the  court  of  directors  did  not  view  matters  in  this  light.  They  looked  at 
the  cost  of  the  war  through  one  end  of  the  telescope,  while  they  saw  only  through 
tiie  other  the  dangers  which  it  averted ;  and  they  had  recourse,  for  the  first  time 
since  they  were  a  company,  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  recalling  Lord 
Ellenborough,  irrespectively  of  the  wishes  of  his  Majesty's  government,  by  whom 
his  high  merits  were  appreciated,  and  who  were  only  reconciled  to  this  extraor- 
dinary act  of  power  by  their  adoption  of  Sir  Henry  Hardmge,  who  had  been 
selected  by  the  illustrious  Duke  as  the  very  fittest  man  to  supply  his  place,  and 
who,  to  the  promptitude  and  determination  which  the  occasion  required,  united 
a  prudence  and  caution  which  would  render  him  wary  of  even  the  appearance  of 
any  offensive  measures  which  might  wantonly  embroil  us  with  any  of  the  native 
powers. 

He,  therefore,  when  he  entered  upon  his  high  office,  had  a  two-fold  duty  to 
perform  :  he  had  to  watch  the  movements  and  detect  the  designs  of  an  insidious 
enemy,  while  yet  he  did  not  alarm  the  fears  of  the  over-circumspect  directors. 
He  had  to  eschew  the  reproach  of  provoking  war  irom  ambitious  desires  of  terri- 
torial aggrandisement,  while  yet  he  had  to  hold  himself  prepared  to  repel  hosti- 
lities, whenever  the  *'  Ir»  leonum  vincla  recusantum  "  might  stimulate  tne  native 
powers  to  throw  off  their  disguise,  and  appear  in  arms  as  the  assertors  of  the 
national  independence.  How  he  performed  these  arduous  duties,  history  will 
tell ;  and  how  he  was  seconded  in  their  pertbrmance  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  lay  before  oiu*  readers. 

After  a  series  of  horrid  butcheries,  unriviUled  for  ruthless  and  sanguinary  atro- 
city, Heerah  Singh  gi-asped  the  dominion  of  tho  Punjaub,  antl  for  a  season  at- 
tached to  himselt  the  restless  and  turbulent  Sikli  soldiery,  by  means  of  the  trea- 
sures which  he  found  at  Lahore.  But  these  could  not  last  always ;  and  he  soon 
found  that  he  should  lose  his  influence  over  them  if  ho  did  not,  in  the  hope  of 
more  extensi^^  plunder,  direct  their  attention  to  foreign  objects.  His  claim  was 
founded  upon  that  of  a  rafhor,  of  whom  ho  assumed  tho  guardianship,  averring 
that  in  him  was  vetted  the  rij^ht  of  succession ;  which  right  wa^  disputo<l  by  \i\^ 
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uncle,  Gholab  Singh,  who,  setting  up  another  puppet  as  the  le^tunate  son  of 
Run  jeet,  claimed  in  his  name  authority  and  dominion  It  is  obvious  that,  in  a 
country  so  circumstanced,  might  must  always  prevail  over  right ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  understood  that  neither  of  these  hopeful  candidates  for  empire  relied 
so  much  upon  the  validity  of  their  title-deeds,  aa  the  force  of  arms  by  which  they 
might  be  asserted. 

The  present  crisis  Lord  Ellenborough  had  long  foreseen ;  and  his  opinion  was, 
that  until  the  Punjaub  was  at  our  complete  disposal,  there  could  be  no  security 
for  the  tranquil  possession  of  our  more  southern  and  eastern  dependencies.  How 
fer  his  judgment  would  have  led  him  to  anticipate  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Sikhs,  we  are  not  authorised  to  say  ;  but,  undoubt^y,  with  his  temperament 
and  his  very  decided  views,  he  was  very  little  likely  to  give  the  enemy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  initiative  with  advantage.  Not  so  the  new  governor-gene- 
ral. He  knew  that  he  was  placed  in  his  present  position  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  the  supposed  rashness  t)f  his  predecessor  ;  he  knew  the  outcry 
to  which  he  should  be  exposed,  if,  fi'om  anythmg  short  of  actual  necessity,  he 
embroiled  the  company  in  another  war ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  cautious,  not  only 
in  avoiding  all  interference  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  Prnijaub,  but 
even  in  keeping  any  formidable  demonstration  of  tbrce  upon  their  frontier,  whidi 
might  excite  their  jealousy  or  provoke  their  resentment.  It  was  therefore  that 
Sir  Hugh  Grough,  who  had  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, received  special  directions  to  abstain  from  visiting  Loodwinah  and  Fe- 
rozepore. 

The  reader  will,  we  think,  admit,  that  by  proceedings  such  as  these  the  most 
timid  of  the  directors  could  not  be  offended.  Sir  Henry  knew  the  risk  he  ran ; 
but  he  knew  also  that  any  precipitancy  on  his  part,  while  it  could  not  seriously 
diminish  that  risk,  would  expose  him  to  imputations,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  might  give  the  enemy  a  still  greater  advantage.  And  he  relied,  with  a 
justifiable  confidence,  upon  iSir  Hugh  Gough,  and  the  troops  under  his  command. 

The  nearest  positions  of  our  army  were  at  Umballah,  150  miles  from  Feroze- 
pore,  which,  by  a  sudden  and  unprovoked  invasion  of  the  Sikh  army  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Sutlej,  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1845,  was  invested  with 
a  force  of  108  guns,  and  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  disposed  with  a  view  to 
the  interception  of  any  British  force  which  might  be  sent  to  its  relief.  On  the 
same  day,  our  troops  began,  by  rapid  marches,  to  advance  towards  the  seat  of 
war.  Ihe  enemy  had  taken  up  an  entrenched  position  at  the  village  of  Feroze- 
shah,  about  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Ferozepore,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  village  of  Moodkee.  On  the  18th,  our  troops  reached  the  latter,  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  captured  seven- 
teen guns.  On  the  2 1st,  the  army  moved  on  Ferozepore,  where  it  was  formed  into 
order  of  battle  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  attacked  the  enemy's  entrenched 
camp,  **  and  on  that  evening,  and  the  following  morning,  captured  seventy  pieces 
of  artillery,  taking  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp,  with  large  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  warlike  stores."* 

Upon  these  signal  and  brilliant  successes,  the  Sikh  army  retreated  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Sutfej,  while  we  took  up  our  position  between  the  fords  of  that 
river  and  Ferozepore. 

In  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  fought  by  troops  famishing  and  exhausted.  Sir  Robert 
Sale  and  Sir  John  M'Caskill  were  killed ; — a  heavy  price  even  for  such  a  victory. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  Sir  Harry  Smith's  brilliant  victory  at  Au- 
wal,  which  so  materially  contributed  to  forward  the  views  of  the  governor-gene* 
ral  and  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  details  of  which  are,  we  are  persuaded, 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers. 

Of  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  where  the  enemy  was  dislodged  from  his  last  strong, 
hold  on  the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  the  governor-general  thus  speaks : — 

"The  governor-general  most  cordially  congratulates  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
British  army,  on  their  exploit,  one  of  the  moet  dtiring  ever  achieved^  by  winch,  in  open  day, 
a  triple  Une  of  breastworks,  flanked  by  formidable  redoabts,  bristUag  with  artUleiy,  i 


*  Lord  Hardloge's  despatch. 
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by  thirty-two  regular  regiments  of  Infantry,  was  assaulted  and  carried  by  the  forces  under  bis 
Excellency's  command." 

•'The  governor-general  again  congratulates  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  important 
results  obtained  by  this  memorable  achievement.  The  governor-general,  in  the  name  of  the 
government  and  the  people  of  India,  offers  to  his  Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
to  the  general  officers,  and  all  the  officers,  and  the  troops  under  their  command,  his  grateful 
and  heartfelt  acknowledgment  for  the  services  they  have  perfonned," 

This  great  victory  led  to  the  complete  rout  of  the  Sikh  forces,  the  crossing  of 
the  SuUeJ  by  our  troops,  and  the  j>eace  which  we  were  enabled  to  dictate  before 
their  capital  of  Lahore ;  and  in  which,  if  we  did  not  show  our  judgment,  we  very 
strikingly  evinced  our  moderation. 

It  is,  we  think,  abundantly  manifest,  that  the  British  practised  forbearance  the 
most  extreme,  before  they  had  recourse  to  hostilities  ;  that  no  motives  of  ambition 
can  be  alleged  against  them  for  an  invasion  of  the  Sikh  territory  ;  and  that  they 
actually  waited  to  be  invaded  themselves,  before  they  were  stirred  up  to  repel 
a  wanton  and  most  unprovoked  attack  of  the  enemy.  IIow  this  came  to  pass, 
by  which,  in  the  opimon  of  many,  our  Indian  empire  was  compromised,  is  a 
question  that  concerns  the  governor-general  much  more  than  the  subject  of 
tnis  sketch,  who  was  necessanly  subordinate  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  could 
only  act  according  to  orders.  But,  in  judging  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  policy,  we 
cannot  do  so,  with  fairness  to  him,  without  considering  the  very  peculiar  position 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He  came  out  as  the  successor  of  one  who  was  with- 
drawn from  the  government  because  of  a  suspected  predilection  for  military 
achievement,  by  which  additional  territory  might  be  acquired.  While,  there- 
fore, he  was  obliged  to  watch  the  enemy  with  one  eye,  he  was  constrained  to 
keep  the  other  nxed  upon  the  India  Board  at  home,  and  take  no  step  which 
would  give  his  masters  in  Leadenhall-street  reason  to  suspect  that  he,  too,  was 
actuated  bv  motives  of  ambition.  Therefore  it  was  that  our  troops  were  kept  so 
far  from  the  frontier,  and  that  the  enemy,  finding  the  Sutlej  undefended,  burst 
across  with  such  overwhelming  force,  and  obtained  those  temporary  successes 
which  spread  a  momentary  panic  throughout  the  whole  of  Britisn  India. 

But  not  in  vain  did  be  rely  upon  the  vigour  of  that  arm  which  was  commanded 
by  Gough.  When  the  crisis  came,  and  the  brave  old  soldier  felt  himself  at 
hberty  to  act,  everjr  energy  was  summoned  to  the  conflict.  With  exhausted 
troops,  not  numbermg  one  half  of  the  enemy,  fresh,  vigorous,  ably  commanded, 
and  flushed  by  success ;  he  not  only  opposed  a  barrier  to  their  further  progress, 
but,  in  a  series  of  actions,  dislodged  them  from  their  strongholds,  and  drove  them 
in  rout  and  confusion  into  their  own  teiritories  again  ; — territories  which,  indeed, 
they  could  no  longer  call  their  own,  as  they  were  soon  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  con- 
querors, who  were  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  under  the  walls  of  their  capital. 

In  the  battles  on  the  Sutlej,  our  losses  were  great ;  but,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  engaged,  not  greater  tlian  should  have  been  expected. 
The  victories  were  such  as  nothing  but  skill  and  bravery  the  most  consummate 
could  have  achieved,  and  they  were  indispensable  for  the  security  of  British 
India. 

In  the  several  actions  where  he  commanded,  Gough  was  ever  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  His  presence  was  actually  necessary  to  cheer  and  reassure  his 
men ;  and  whenever  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  beaming  countenance,  and 
witnessed  his  gallant  bearing,  as  he  rode  along  the  ranks,  or  animated  the 
charges,  they  felt  confident  of  victory.  But  it  was  not  in  the  field  alone,  or 
under  ^e  fire  of  the  enemy,  that  their  hearts  kindled  to  this  gallant  sol- 
dier. In  the  hospitals,  when,  after  the  actions,  he  visited  the  wounded,  and  was 
surrounded  by  Uie  dead  and  dying,  his  demeanour  was  such  as  to  touch  their 
hearts  with  a  warmer  sentiment  of  love  and  admiration  than  they  felt  for  him 
even  in  his  hour  of  victory.  **  The  man  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
shall  be  my  brother,"  was  the  feeling  which  he  evinced,  as  he  talked  kindly  and 
encouragingly  to  the  poor  soldier  on  his  bed  of  pain ;  and  the  cheek  became 
flushed  with  pride  and  ^atitude,  and  the  eye  kindled  with  enthusiasm,  as  the 
wounded  man  responded  to  his  kind  inquiries,  and  listened,  with  a  feverish 
Itransport,  to  *^  the  good  account  which  he  gave  of  the  enemy."  Nor  was  he  waat- 
i^}  on  proper  occasions,  to  drop  those  words  of  comfort  by  which  a  Christian 
lu^  became  triumphant  over  suffering,  and  the  soldier's  death,  in  a  good  cause. 
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but  the  pasf^age  to  a  blessed  immortality.  But  we  must  suffer  one  who  attend- 
ed him  offici^y  on  these  occasions  to  give  his  own  impressions  of  what  passed 
before  his  eyes. 

"  I-iord  Gough  possesses  in  a  very  eminent  degi*ee  the  qualities  calculated  to  ren- 
der him  a  popular  military  commander.  Ilis  tall,  noble  fiourc,  his  gallant  bear- 
ing, Ills  kmd  and  insinuating  tone  of  voice,  racy  of  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth,  the  impetuous  dash  of  his  temperament,  all  consj)ire  to  uivest  hiui  with  an 
irresistible  charm  in  the  eye  of  the  soldier.  The  writer  of  this  has  had  the  honour 
of  serving  under  him  during  the  very  event  fid  and  ciitical  campaign  of  1845-46 
in  India,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  his  character.  Of  his  mi- 
litary skill  he  will  not  presiune  to  offer  an  opinion,  leaving  that  to  more  compe- 
tent judges ;  but  he  can  bear  his  most  strenuous  testimony  to  the  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  noble  nature  of  the  hero  of  the  Sutlej.  Never  will  the  writer  forcet 
the  scene  whicli  waspresented  in  Ferozepore  after  the  bloody  battles  of  Moodkee 
and  Ferozeshah.  The  entire  range  of  the  barracks  in  that  cantonment  were 
crowded  with  the  wounded,  many  hundreds  in  number.  Death  was  busy  there 
— many  of  the  wounds  being  of  a  character  to  preclude  all  hope  of  recovery.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  oftTie  hospitals  were  fines  of  tents  appropriated  to  the 
wounded  officers.  It  was  part  of  Lord  Grough's  duty  to  visit  these  retreats  of 
suffering  and  pain,  and  certainly  no  one  could  perform  the  office  with  more  effect. 
He  did  not  discharge  the  dutv  as  if  it  were  merely  a  routine,  formal  act,  incumbent 
upon  him  in  his  capacity  of  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Gough  e\idently  felt  it 
to  be  a  labour  of  love,  and  went  through  it  accordingly.  As  he  passed  slowly 
through  the  immense  ban*acks  (now  converted  into  hospitals,  whose  atmosphere 
was  tainted  with  woe  and  anguish),  the  eye  of  the  poor  wounded,  and  too  often 
dying  soldier,  brightened  up  when  lie  recognised  his  beloved  chief—'  Tipperary 
Joe*  (his  well-kno-ttTi  soubriquet  in  India).  For  every  one  he  had  a  kind  word 
of  condolence  and  encouragement.  To  one  poor  follow,  who  had  sustained  a 
most  awful  hacking  at  the  hands  of  Sikhs,  having  upon  his  person  some  nine  or 
ten  sabre  wounds,  he  said,  *  My  fine  fellow,  you  have  got  as  much  as  ought  to 
suffice  half-a-dozen  men.  Never  mind,  we  are  going  to  cross  the  river,  and 
we'll  pay  them  off  for  this.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  >vith  us.*  The  poor 
fellow,  a  sergeant  of  the  gallant,  invincible  50th  Regiment  (a  corps  which  suffered 
more  than  any  other  in  the  battles  on  the  Sutlej,  hjiving  sustained  a  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  of  upwards  of  600  men,  exclusive  of  about  thirty  officers)  smiled  with 
pleasure  at  thus  being  so  cordially  addressed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  ex- 
pressed liis  hope  that  he  would  soon  bo  up  and  at  thorn  again.  That  hope  was  never 
reahsed.  In  a  few  days  ho  slept  *  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.*  By  acts  such  as 
these — by  his  unmistakeable  goodnature  and  kindness  of  heart — Lord  Gough  was 
almost  idolised  by  the  Biitish  soldier.  With  the  Sepoys  he  was  equally  an  object  of 
veneration  and  affection.  The  writer  was,  notwithstanding  the  scene  of  suffering 
around,  much  amused  with  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  field-hospital  after 
the  battle  of  Sobraon.  Lord  Gough  as  usual  was  there,  comforting  and  encou- 
raging. A  poor  Sepoy,  who  had  been  shot  through  the  mouth,  and  in  conse- 
quence almost  unable  to  articulate,  signified  by  gesture  that  he  wished  to  convey 
some  wish  to  Lord  Gough.  His  lordship  approaching  wished  to  know  what  he 
could  do  for  him.  Mostmdistinctly  and  with  thick,  almost  uninteUigible  utterance, 
the  Sepoy  endeavoured  to  express  a  hope  that  he  would  receive  a  medal  for  his 
services.  His  lordship,  in  the  kindest  and  most  cordial  manner,  assured  him  that 
he  should  most  certainly  be  decorated  for  his  gallant  conduct.  Mimy  acts,  evinc- 
ing the  humane,  kind,  and  generous  heart  of  Lord  Gough  could  be  easily  ad- 
duced. A  more  universally  beloved,  or  in  every  sense  popular  commander-in- 
chief,  never  led  on  a  British  army  to  victory.  It  was  impossible  it  could  be 
otherwise.  Foremost  in  every  danger,  he  never  spared  himself;  wherever  the 
fire  was  hottest — where  death  reigned  most  supremely — where  the  enemy's  guns 
levelled  destruction  with  most  faithful  and  unerring  effect — where  British  soldiers 
fell  in  thickest  numbers — there  was  *  Tipperary  Joe,*  guiding  the  movements  of 
a  devoted  and  an  ever  victorious,  because  an  invincible  army.** 

The  Punjaub  was  now  our  own.  Peerages  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir 
Hugh  Grough,  and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  were  the  rewards 
of  the  nobi  J  daring  by  which  our  Indian  territories  wore  secured,  as  we  thought 
l-erinantiUly,  ji^^aiust  the  insidious  attacks  of  a  troachci*ous  enemy.     The  towns 
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conceded  to  the  conquered,  while  they  vindicated  our  supremacy,  proved  our 
moderation,  and  that,  provided  tranquillity  was  obtained,  and  our  fh)ntier  effec- 
tively guarded,  our  sway  would  be  merely  nominal,  and  the  native  authorities 
might  remain  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  country  of  which  they  had  proved 
themselves  unworthy,  but  which  they  mi^ht  now  govern  on  principles  of  wisdom 
and  equity,  having  ^t  our  power,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  contending  asainst  it. 

But  the  lesson  was  in  vain.  Scarcely  had  Lord  Hardinge  vacated  Ids  high 
office,  when  symptoms  unequivocal  appeared  that  the  Sikhs  would  again  attempt 
tiie  overthrow  of  British  power ;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached  England,  when  ho 
learned  that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had  been  again  called  into  the  field,  and 
that  a  new  series  of  victories  over  overwhelming  numbers  of  brave  men,  most  ably 
officered,  was  necessary  to  subjugate  the  rebeUious  spirit  which  again  began  to 
actuate  and  agitate  the  minds  of  our  Indian  subjects. 

Of  the  actions  fought  by  Lord  Gough  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  we  have 
not  space  to  write  at  laigc,  and  we  must  leave  the  details  of  these  splendid 
achievements  of  our  great  general  to  the  analysis  and  the  criticism  of  the  military 
historian. 

Of  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,'the  plan  of  which,  we  are  told,  obtained  the 
approval  and  won  the  admiration  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  was  fought  under  drcumstances  in  which  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  and  that,  if  accidents  occurred  which  marred  its  perfect  success,  they 
wane  such  as  c^uld  not  be  foreseen,  nor  could  any  strategy  have  provided  against 
them.  Had  time  been  afforded.  Lord  Grough  might  have  manoeuvered  so  as  to 
draw  the  Sikhs  from  their  very  strong  position,  and  give  them  battle  upon  more 
favourable  ground.  But,  as  the  reader  wiU  see,  he  had  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  if  he  did  not  at  once  beat  the  enemy  in  his  front,  he  would  have  to  contend 
aounst  him,  alimented  prodigiously  by  the  force  under  Chutter  Singh,  which, 
atier  the  fall  of  Attock,  on  the  Indus,  was  coming  from  the  west,  and  the 
junction  of  which  with  Shere  Singh's  army  might  be  hourly  expected.  A  moment, 
therefore,  was  not  to  be  lost. 

The  following  we  extract  from  Lord  Gough's  despatch  after  the  battle,  dated 

"  Camp  of  Chillianwallahf  January  16,  1849. 
"  Major  liackeson,  your  Lordship^s  political  agent  with  my  camp,  communicated  to  me, 
on  the  10th  inst,  the  fall  of  Attock,  and  the  advance  of  Sirdar  Chatter  Singh  in  order  to 
concentrate  hia  force  with  the  army  in  my  front  under  Shere  Singh,  already  amomiting  to 
from  80,000  to  40,000  men,  with  sixty-two  guns ;  concluding  his  letter  thus :  *  I  would 
urge,  in  the  event  of  your  Lordship  finding  yourself  strong  enough,  with  the  army  under  your 
command,  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  at  the  enemy  in  our  firont ;  that  blow  should  be  struck 
with  the  least  possible  delay.*  Concurring  entirely  with  Major  Mackeson,  and  feeling  that 
I  was  perfectly  competent  effbctually  to  overthrow  Shere  Singh's  army,  I  moved  from  Loah 
Tlbbliah,  at  daylight  on  the  12th,  to  Dingee,  about  twelve  miles.  Having  learned  from  my 
spies,  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  that  Shere  Singh  still  held,  with  his  right,  the 
village  of  Luckne  Wallah,  with  his  left  at  Bussoul  on  the  Jhelum,  strongly  occupying  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  low  range  of  difficult  hills,  intersected  by  ravines,  which  extend 
nearly  to  that  village,  I  Made  my  arrangements  accordingly  that  evening,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  commanders  of  the  several  divisions ;  but  to  insure  correct  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  which  I  believe  to  be  excessively  difficult,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  ad* 
vanoes  of  a  regular  army,  I  determined  upon  moving  to  this  village,  with  a  view  to  recon- 
noitre.   On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  fdrce  advanced." 

In  the  following  he  describes  the  accident  and  the  disaster  which  made  his 
success  short  of  what  he  confidently  expected : — 

**  This  last  (the  right)  brigade,  I  am  informed,  mistook,  for  the  signal  to  move  in  doable- 
quidL  time,  the  action  of  thek  brave  leaders,  Brigadier  Peonycuick  and  Lieut-Colonel  Brooke 
(two  officers  not  surpassed  for  soond  judgment  and  military  daring  in  this  or  any  other 
army),  who  waved  their  swords  over  their  heads  as  they  cheered  on  then:  galkmt  comrades. 
This  unhappy  mistake  led  to  the  European  outstripping  the  native  corps,  which  could  not 
keep  pace,  and  arriving,  oompletety  blown,  at  a  belt  of  thicker  jungle,  where  they  got  into 
some  confusion,  and  Colonel  Brooke,  leading  the  24th,  was  killed  between  the  enemy*s  guns. 
At  this  moment  a  large  body  of  infantry,  which  supported  their  guns,  opened  upon  them  so 
destructive  a  fire,  that  the  brigade  was  forced  to  retire,  having  lost  thoir  gallant  and  lamented 
kader.  Brigadier  Pennycutck,  and  the  throe  other  field  officers  of  the  24th,  before  it  gave 
way ;  the  native  regiment,  when  it  came  up,  also  suflfering  severely. 
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"  The  right  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  Pope,  was  not,  I  regret  to  say,  bo  succesa- 
ftiL  Either  by  some  order,  or  misApprelicnsion  of  an  order,  tbey  got  into  mucb  confusion, 
hampered  the  fine  brigade  of  horse  artiflery,  which,  while  getting  into  action  against  a  body 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  that  was  coming  down  npon  them,  had  their  horses  separated  from 
their  guns  by  the  false  movements  of  our  cavalry,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  conduct 
of  tlM  gunners,  four  of  whose  guns  were  disabled  to  an  extent  which  rendered  their  withdraw- 
al at  the  momeot  impossible.  The  moment  the  artiHery  was  extricated,  and  the  cavalry  r»- 
ibnned,  a  few  rouods  put  to  flight  the  euemy  that  had  occasioned  this  oonfosion. 

**  Although  the  enemy,  who  defended  not  only  his  guns,  but  his  position,  with  desperation, 
was  driven,  in  much  confusion,  and  with  heavy  loss,  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  field-artillery  was  actually  captured,  the  march  of  the  brigades  to  their 
flanks  to  repel  parties  that  had  rallied,  and  the  wont  of  numbers,  and  consequent  support  to 
our  right  flank,  aided  by  the  cover  of  the  jungle,  and  the  close  of  the  day,  enabled  bun,  upon 
our  further  advance  in  pursuit,  to  return,  and  carry  off  unobserved  the  greater  portion  of  the 
guns  thus  gallantly  captured. 

•*  The  victoiy  was  complete  as  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the  enemy ;  and  his  sense  of  utter 
discomfiture  and  defeat  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  made  apparent,  unless,  indeed,  the  rumours  pre- 
Talent  this  day,  of  his  having  been  joined  by  Ohutter  Singh,  prove  correct.'' 

Sach  was  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah — a  battle  which,  though  accidents 
frnstnUed  the  com{^te  success,  succeeded  in  the  great  object  aimed  at,  that 
of  eiTing  a  serious  check  to  the  enemy,  and  obtaining  time  for  taking  such  efllec- 
tual  measures  as  mi^ht  enable  our  great  commander  to  annihilate  his  power.  But 
when  the  news  reached  En^and,  never  was  a  military  chief  so  grossly  run  at,  or 
00  foully  slandered.  The  Times  was  the  first  to  storm  against  him,  and  endea- 
▼our  to  sneer  away  his  military  reputation.  He  was,  incbed,  personally  brave ; 
but  he  had  no  head ;  his  military  combinations  were  £Etulty ;  it  was  unsafe  to 
leave  the  army  any  loujger  in  his  hands.  He  was  an  Irishman ;  and  the  brutal 
conductors  of  that  leading  journal  chuckled  over  his  supposed  discomfiture,  and 
die  ruin  of  his  military  reputation,  after  a  fashion,  which  would,  positively,  have 
been  disgraceful  to  the  ene^  ^bo  had  felt  his  prowess  in  India. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Government  itself  took,  or  seemed  to  take,  the 
lilarm.  The  order  for  his  recall  was  issued,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  But  the  interval  between  the  issue  of  the  order  and  its  arrival 
was  marked  by  events  by  which  this  great  man  reinstated  himself  in  public  opi- 
nion, and  put  all  his  traducers  to  shame. 

The  blow,  although  a  stunning  one,  at  Chillianwallah,  did  not  prevent  the 
troops  fix)m  the  West  effecting  a  junction  with  Shere  Singh,  their  united  armament 
falling  nothing  short  of  sixtjr  thousand  fi^htinc  men ;  the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  Dost 
Mahomed,  casting  oflT  all  disguise,  and  nimi^ing  a  contingent  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred  cavaby,  under  the  command  of  his  son.  Indeed  we  cannot  doubt  that  this 
was  the  crisis  in  our  Indian  affairs.  Had  Gough  been  defeated,  or  outmanoeuvred 
by  this  formidable  army,  all  would  have  been  lost  It  would  have  been  the  ug- 
nal  for  an  universal  ujnising,  whidi  might  have  ended,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Peninsula,  in  British  extermination. 

The  object  of  the  enemy  was,  by  combined  movements,  and  rapid  marches,  to 

get  before  Lahore ;  and,  could  this  be  accomplished,  they  had  much  reason  to  be- 
eve  that  that  capital  would  speedily  fall  into  theb  hands.  But  Gough,  with  his 
comparatively  small  force,  was  not  to  be  taken  at  fault.  He  contrived,  by  rapid 
movements  and  skilful  manoeuvring,  to  hold  them  in  check  at  every  point  where 
the  passage  by  the  fords  of  the  Chenab  might  be  effected ;  until  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  aim  battle,  upon  ^und  sufi&ciently  strong,  indeed,  and  whidi  might 
nave  been  well  maintained  agamst  any  other  troops,  out  where  he,  by  general- 
ship the  most  consummate,  gained  a  aecisive  victory. 

Tli^  position  of  the  enemy  almost  surrounded  the  town  of  Googerat.  His  right 
was  protected  b^  a  deep,  diy  nullah,  which  covered  his  infiwtry,  in  advance  ofnis 
guns,  and  ran  directly  through  the  position  which  our  army  occupied ;  his  left  was 
protected  by  a  wet  nuUah,  running  into  the  Chenab,  in  the  direction  of  Wuzeerbad. 
The  ground  between  theee  null^s  being  deemed  fit  by  Lord  Gough  for  militarv 
operations,  he  determined  to  make  his  principal  attack  in  that  direction.  «*  With 
my  right  wing,"  he  writes  in  his  despatch  to  the  governor-general,  **  I  proposed 
J  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  so  as  to  turn  the  position  of  their  force 
he  nullah,  and  thus  enable  my  left  to  cross  it  with  little  loe 


m  rear  of  the  nullah,  and  thus  enable  my  left  to  cross  it  with  little  loss,  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  right,  to  double  upon  the  centre  the  wing  of  the  enemy's 
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force  opposed  to  them."  When  this  was  done,  as  it  was  done  by  felicitous  at- 
tacks and  moyements  in  which  there  was  '<  no  mistake,"  all  was  accomplished. 
The  enemy  was  driven  from  all  his  strong  positions ;  his  ^ims,  and  camp,  provi- 
sions, and  ammunition  all  taken ;  and  be  himself  driven  m  rout  and  coxifusion  to 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  field  of  battie,  where,  from  sheer  weariness, 
we  ceased  pursuit.  This  great  victory  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Well  might  Lord 
Gough,  in  writing  to  the  govemor-general,  give  vent,  in  die  following  words,  to 
his  feelings  of  gratitude  and  exultation : — 

"  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  broken,  their  position  carried,  their  gnns,  ammunition,  camp- 
eqnipage,  and  baggage  captured,  their  flying  masses  driven  before  their  victorious  pursuers 
from  mid-day  to  dusk,  receiving  modt  severe  punishment  in  their  flight ;  and,  my  lord,  with 
gratitude  to  a  merciful  Providence,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  adding,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  this  triumphant  success,  this  brilliant  victory,  has  been 
achieved  with  comparatively  little  loss  on  our  side.*' 

The  veteran  had  now  done  his  work  in  India.  He  had  silenced  his  calumniators 
by  annihilating  the  enemy.  Honours  and  rewards  of  every  kind  awaited  his  return 
home,  ailer  he  had  handed  over  the  command  to  the  hero  by  whom  he  was  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  chagrin  he  must  have  felt  at  having  no- 
thing to  do,  at  least  nothing  worthy  his  reputation  and  genius,  was  amonest  the 
foremost  to  congratulate  Lord  Gough  upon  the  glorious  victory,  by  which  be  put 
his  crowning  stone  upon  that  triumphal  column  of  military  renown  which  will 
transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  Nor  was  it  without  a  justifiable  pride 
that  he  said,  in  his  farewell  address  to  his  brave  companions  in  arms — "That 
which  Alexander  attempted,  the  Briti^  army  have  accomplished." 

t 

*'  The  mere  battle  day,  when  every  glowing  feeling  of  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman  is 
called  into  action,  will  ever  be  encountered  nobly  where  British  armies  are  engaged  ;  but  it 
is  in  the  privations,  the  difficulties,  and  endless  toils  of  war,  that  the  trial  of  an  army  consists ; 
it  is  these  which  denote  its  metal,  and  show  of  what  materials  it  is  formed. 

**  Since  the  day  when,  at  Ramnuggar,  the  too  hasty  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  troops 
first  gave  signal  of  the  determined  character  of  the  war,  and  of  the  fierceness  with  which 
a  mistaken  but  brave  enemy  were  bent  to  oppose  the  progress  of  our  arms ;  till  now,  that  a 
crushing  and  overwhelming  victory  has  prostrated,  at  the  feet  of  our  ruler  and  his  govern- 
ment, an  independent,  a  proud,  and  a  warlike  people,  Lord  Gough,  relyhig  upon  British 
courage  and  endurance,  has  never  for  one  moment  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  result,  nor 
yielded,  even  to  adverse  ohanoes  and  circumstances,  a  lurking  fear  of  the  successful  issue  which 
true  constancy  and  firmness  never  fail  to  attain. 

*'  The  commander  in-chief  lingers  upon  the  severance  of  those  ties  which  have  bound  him 
to  th.Ht  army,  the  last  which,  in  the  fitld,  it  was  his  duty  and  his  pride  to  oommaad.  Long 
practice  and  experience  of  war,  and  its  trying  vicissitudes,  have  enabled  him  to  fona  a  just 
estimate  of  the  conduct  and  merit  of  the  troops  now  being  dispersed ;  and  the  ardour,  the 
vigilance,  the  endurance,  the  daring  and  triumphant  bravery,  and  discipline,  which  have 
marked  their  path  in  the  Punjaub,  will  often  recur  to  him  in  that  retirement  which  he  is  about 
to  seek,  and  in  whicli  the  cares,  the  earnest  exertions,  and  grave  anxieties  inseparable  Arom 
the  duties  of  high  military  command,  will  be  richly  recompcnssed  and  rewarded  by  the  sense 
of  doty  performed,  and  the  consciousness  of  unwearied  and  ancompromising  devotion  to  that 
•oveivign  and  oonntry  which,  io  common  with  the  British  Indian  army,  it  will  ever  be  hit 
boast  and  his  pride  to  have  so  successfully  asrved.*' 

To  oar  minds  there  never  appeared  in  arms  an  individual  who  united  in  him.« 
self  80  many  of  the  quahdes  wmch  Wordsworth  has  enumerated  in  his  sublime 
conception  of  **  the  happy  Warrior  :** — 

*'  CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 

"  Who  is  the  happy  warrior  ?  who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 
It  is  the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought ; 
Whose  high  endeavours  ara  an  inward  light 
That  make  the  path  before  him  always  bright : 
Who,  with  a  natural  histinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  kani ; 
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Abides  by  tliis  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 
Bat  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care : 
Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 
Toms  bis  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influenoe,  and  their  good  receives, — 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate : 
Is  placable,  because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice : 
More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure, 
As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure 
As  more  exposed  to  sufiering  and  distress, — 
Thence  also  more  alive  to  tenderness." 


"  Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command. 
Rises  by  open  means,  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire. 
And  in  himself  possess  bis  own  desire : 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  in  the  same 
Keeps  faithful,  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state : 
Whom  they  must  follow ;  on  whose  head  must  fall, 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him,  in  the  common  strife,      * 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinaiy  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  lover ;  and  attired 
With  suddcu  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired, 
And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  wliat  he  foresaw ; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 
Ck>me  when  it  will  is  equal  to  the  need.*' 

Go,  then,  grey-headed  warrior,  to  thy  happy  retirement ;  not  moi*e  full  of 
years  than  of  virtues ;  with  all 

"  That  should  accompany  old  age, 
Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

May  the  evening  of  thy  days  be  as  peacefnl,  as  the  morning  was  busy  and 
honourable,  and  the  noontide  glorious  I  May  others  catch,  fix)m  thine  example, 
how  Christian  excellence  is  compatible  with  military  renown  I  how  the  man  who 
has  learned  to  govern  himself,  is  ever  the  best  fitted  for  governing  others  I  and 
how  tJie  sovereign  is  ever  best  served  by  him  who  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  the  servant  of  his  God  I  Mayest  thou  long  be  spared  to  the  family  by 
whom  thou  art  adored,  to  teach  thy  children,  and  thy  children's  children,  how 
to  live,  and  how  to  die,  as  best  becomes  the  British  soldier ! 
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fix  TBBS^TBHllYflOll— TRB  TIROIM  WIDOW. 


There  is  a  passa^  in  the  preface  to  one 
of  Joanna  Baillie's  volumes  of  plays, 
in  which  she  speaks  of  the  disadvan- 
tage which  any  work  of  art  suffers  from 
bemg  seen  at  the  same  time  with  others; 
and  she  requests  her  readers  to  inter- 
pose some  three  or  foiur  days,  at  least, 
between  the  perusal  of  any  two  of  her 
dramas.  She  is,  no  doubt,  right,  and 
we  wish  we  could  act  on  the  principle. 
Still  it  is  one  that,  in  our  ''hurry 
work,  weary  work  "  line,  will  not  do. 
Oar  readers  must  pass  on,  as  they  best 
can,  throug^h  a  dozen  different  articles, 
and  in  one  article  we  must,  if  we  can, 
dispose  of  some  half-dozen  poets  or 
poetesses.  We  do  not  remember  that  any 
of  om*  brotherhood  have  latebr  written 
about  Henry  Taylor  or  Alfred  Tennyson 
in  the  Dublin  Universitt  Maqa- 
ziNB.  We,  ourselves,  who  are  now  de- 
puted to  execute  justice  on  them,  cer- 
tainly have  not ;  and  we  are  very  much 
in  the  temper  of  the  critic  in  Sterne, 
who,  so  that  he  was  pleased,  did  not 
mudi  care  for  the  whys  and  the  where- 
fores. Here,  then,  are  some  three  or 
four  books  before  us,  which  we  have 
read  with  pleasure,  and  which  we  can- 
not lay  by  without  saying  a  few  kindly 
words  in  season.  And  first  comes  a 
poem  in  prose,  of  which  hereafter  we 
must  give  an  account  somewhat  more 
formaL  It  is  Aubrey  de  Vere's 
"  Travels  in  Greece,"  a  book  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  and  from  which  more 
may  be  learned  of  what  it  most  im- 
ports us  to  know,  than  from  any  book 
we  could  name.  The  state  of  society 
in  Greece  is  singularly  like  that  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  more  lessons  of  real  use  to 
the  politician  may  be  learned  from  this 
book  than  any  one  could  suspect.  We, 
of  course,  speak  of  society  as  it  exists 
among  the  lower  and  the  middle  classes 
of  both  countries.  What  makes  us 
class  it  with  poems  is,  its  exceeding 
beauty  of  description,  in  which  every- 
thing comes  to  the  eye ;  and  still  more, 
the  perfectness  of  the  narrative,  which 


almost  reminds  us  of  the  graoeiul  sim. 
plicity  of  the  Odyssey.  De  Vere  is 
one  of  the  great  poets  of  our  time.  In 
his  descriptions,  the  beauty  of  sin^e 
words — a  landscape  expressed  often  in 
a  word — ^is  the  most  exquisite  thing 
we  know  in  language  ;  but  for  this  the 
reader  must  study  the  book  for  him- 
self. All  we  can  do  at  present  is  to 
plunder  De  Vere  of  an  adventure,  which 
IS  one  of  the  best,  and  best  told  stories 
we  have  ever  read :— . 

"  A  short  time  before  leaving  Constanti- 
nople I  enjoyed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
I  believe  iias  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men. 
Often  as  I  passed  by  the  garden  walb  of  some 
rich  Pacha,  I  felt,  as  every  one  who  visits 
Constantinople  ibels,  no  small  desire  to  pene- 
trate into  that  mysterious  region,  his  harem, 
and  see  something  more  than  the  mere  ex- 
terior of  Turkish  Ufe.  '  The  traveller  landing 
at  Stamboul  complains,'  I  used  to  say  to  my- 
self, *of  the  contrast  between  its  external 
aspect  and  the  interior  of  the  city ;  but  the 
real  interior,  that  is,  the  inside  of  the  houses, 
the  gfuarded  retreats  of  those  veiled  forms 
which  one  passes  in  gilded  caiques — of  these 
be  sees  nothing.*  Fortune  favoured  my  aspi- 
rations. I  happened  to  make  acquaintance 
with  a  young  Frenchman,  lively,  spirited, 
and  contiUent,  who  had  sojourned  at  Con- 
stantinople for  a  considerable  time,  and  who 
bore  there  the  character  of  prophet,  magician, 
and  I  know  not  what  beside. 

*'  One  day  this  youth  called  on  me,  and 
mentioned  that  a  chance  had  befallen  him 
which  he  should  be  glad  to  turn  to  account, 
particularly  if  sure  of  not  making  too  inti- 
mate an  acquaintance  with  the  Bosphorus  in 
the  attempt.  A  certain  wealthy  Turk  had 
applied  to  iiim  for  assistance  under  very  try- 
ing domestic  circumstances.  His  favourite 
wife  had  lost  a  precious  riug,  which  had  doubt- 
less been  stolen  either  by  one  of  his  other 
wives,  under  the  influence  of  jealousy,  or  by 
a  female  slave.  Would  the  magician  pay  a 
visit  to  his  house,  recover  the  ring,  and  ex- 
pose the  delinquent  ?  *  Now,*  said  he,  *  if  I 
once  get  within  the  walls,  I  shall  be  sure  to 
forc9  my  way  into  the  female  apartments  on 
some  pretence.  If  I  find  the  ring,  all  ia 
well ;  but  if  not,  this  Turk  will  discover  that 
I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  him.   However, 
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as  he  is  a  foyoarite  at  court,  and  cannot  but 
know  in  what  flattering  estimation  I  am 
held  therei  he  will  probably  treat  me  with 
the  ^Unction  I  deserve.  In  fine,  I  will  tiy 
it  Will  you  come,  too?  you  can  help  me  in 
my  incantations,  which  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse.' The  proposal  was  too  tempting  to  be 
rejected,  and  at  the  hour  agreed  on  we  set  off 
in  siicb  lUto  as  wft  could  ccmmanil  (in  the 
Ent,  state  it  essential  to  respect),  jogging 
over  the  rough  stseets  in  one  of  those  hearse- 
like carriages  without  springs,  which  bring 
one's  bones  upon  terms  of  far  too  intimate  a 
mutual  acquaintance. 

**  We  reached  at  last  a  gate,  which  pro- 
mised little;  but  ere  long  we  found  onrsdves 
in  one  of  tlioee  '  hlgk- walled  gardens,  green 
aad  oldy'  whieh  aft  aomig  the  glories  of  th* 
East  PaasiBg  betwMn  lows  of  orange  and 
lenoo-treesy  we  reached  the  bouie,  where  we 
were  received  by  a  goodly  retinue  of  slaves, 
and  conducted,  accompanied  by  our  drago- 
muk,  ^«agh  a  long  Mite  of  apartments.  In 
tka  last  of  then  stood  a  tall,  handsome,  and 
rather  youtlrful  mam,  in  splendid  attire,  who 
w^deomed  us  with  a  grave  courtesy.  We 
teok  our  sests^  and  were  presented  m  dae 
form  with  long  pipes,  and  wHh  coflee,  to  me 
far  mora  acceptable.  After  a  snfficieoC  inter- 
val of  time  had  passed  for  the  most  medit*- 
thre  and  abstracted  of  men  to  remember  hfis 
pnrpese,  our  host,  reminded  of  what  he  had 
apparently  forgotten  \ff  my  compaaion's  con- 
jwriag  robes,  an  electrical  machine,  and  other 
instronents  of  iaeaatadoO)  which  the  stoves 
carried  from  our  earriage^  civilly  inquired 
wluD  wo  intended  to  eommeneo  opereUoas. 
*  What  operations?  demsended  i»y  oo«»psiBion, 
with  Biuefa  apparent  unooncem.  *  The  dio- 
oofftrj  ot  the  ring.'  *  Whenever  his  highness 
pleased,  and  it  sailed  the  female  part  of  his 
boosehokl  to  make  theur  appearance,'  was  the 


**  At  this  startling  proposition  even  the  Ori- 
ental  aedateness  ot  our  nuijestic  host  gave 
wtty,  and  he  aHewed  his  astonielniieBt  and 
displeasmre  to  beeome  visible.  *Who  ever 
hewd,'  he  demanded,  *  of  the  wives  of  a  true 
believer  being  shown  to  a  stranger,  and  that 
stranger  an  bifidel  and  a  Frank  ?'  As  much 
astorashed  in  our  tarn,  we  demanded,  *  When 
a-  magickm  had  ever  been  heard  of,  who  coula 
diseover  a  stolen  treasure  without  being  con- 
firented  either  with  the  person  who  had  lost 
or  the  person  who  had  appropriated  it  ?'  For 
at  least  two  hews,  though  relieved  by  inter- 
vab  of  sileaee,  the  battle  was  carried  on  with 
XDuch  occasional  vehemence  on  his  part,  and 
o«  o«rswith  an  assumption  of  perfect  indiffe- 
rsBoe.  Our  host  at  last,  pereeiviag  that  our 
obstiaacy  was  equal  to  the  decrees  of  fote,  re- 
tired, as  we  were  informed,  to  censuH  his 
mother  on  tlie  subject  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  and  assured  us  that  our  propjsition 
was  ridiculous;  upon  which  we  rose  with 
much  dignified  displeasure,  and  moved  to- 
ward tlie  door,  stating  that  our  beards  had 
beea  made  little  of.    A  graye-lookiDg  num 


who  belonged  to  the  household  of  our  host, 
and  occupied  apparently  a  sort  of  semi- 
ecclesiastical  position,  now  interposed,  and  . 
after  some  consultation  it  was  agreed  that 
as  we  were  not  mere  men,  but  prophets,  and 
infidel  saints,  an  exception  might  be  made  in 
oar  fiivour  without  violation  of  the  Mussul- 
man law ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  extent  of  allow- 
iag  us  to  proliine  the  ioner  sanetuary  of  the 
harem  with  our  presence,  but  so  far  as  to  ad- 
mit us  into  an  apartment  adjoining  it,  where 
the  women  would  be  summoned  to  attend 
us. 

**  Accordingly,  we  passed  through  a  long 
suite  of  rooms,  and  at  last  found  ourselves  in 
a  chamber  lofty  and  large,  fimned  by  * 
breeze  from  the  Besphorus,  over  which  iCa 
lattices  were  suspended,  skirted  by  a  lew 
divan^  covered  with  carpets  and  ouahioMii 
and  *■  mvested  with  purpureal  gleame,'  by 
the  splendid  hangings,  through  which  tfa« 
light  feebly  strove.  Among  a  conAised  hea^ 
of  crimson  pillows  and  orange  drapery,  at 
the  remote  end  of  the  apartment,  sat,  or  ra- 
ther reclined,  the  mother  of  our  reluctant 
host.  I  could  observe  only  that  she  was  aged, 
and  lay  there  as  still  as  if  she  had  belonged 
to  the  vegetable^  not  the  human  world. 
Usinlly,  she  was  half- vetted  t^  the  smoke  of 
her  loi^  pipe;  but  when  its  wreaths  chanced 
to  float  aside^  er  grow  thin,  her  dark  tiym 
were  fixed  upon  ue  with  an  expnssieo  half 
indiflferent  and  half  averse. 

**  Presently  a  murmurjof  Ight  feet  was  beard 
in  an  adjoining  chamb^ ;  on  it  moved  along 
the  floor  of  the  gallery,  and  in  trooped  the 
company  of  wives  and  female  slaves  They 
laughed  softly  and  muiiicany  as  they  entered, 
but  seemed  frightened  abo;  and  at  once 
raising  their  shawls,  and  drawing  down  thefr 
veils,  they  gFided  stmuHancously  intoasemi' 
circle,  and  stood  there  with  hands  folded  en 
their  breasts.  I  sat  opposite  to  them  drink- 
ing coffee,  and  smoking,  or  preteacfing  to 
smoke,  a  pipe  eight  feet  long :  at  one  aide 
stood  the  MoUah,  and  some  male  members  of 
the  household  :  at  the  otlier  stood  the  haad- 
some  husband,  apparentiy  but  littie  content- 
ed with  the  course  matters  had  taken  ;  and 
my  friend,  the  magician,  moved  about  among 
the  hnplements  of  his  art,  dad  in  a  black 
gown,  spangled  with  flame-coloured  devices, 
strange  enough  to  strike  a  bold  hesert  with 
awSr  Beyond  the  semicircle  stood  two  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  a  girl,  holding  in  tMr 
hands  twisted  rods  of  bariey-sugar  about  a 
yard  long  each,  which  they  sudked  aawdu 
ously  the  whole  time  of  our  visit  There 
they  stood,  mute,  and  still  as  statuea^  with 
dark  eyes  fixed,  now  on  us,  and  new  on  the 
extremity  of  their  sugar  wands. 

*^My  companion  commenced  operations  by 
displaying  a  number  of  conjuring  triclLS,  in- 
tended to  impress  all  present  with  the  loftiest 
opinion  of  his  powers,  and  stopped  every  now 
and  than  to  make  his  dragoman  explaUi  that 
it  would  prove  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  de- 
ceive a  being  endowed  with  sach  gift8.     To 
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these  expoBitioos  the  women  apparently  paid 
bat  litk  attention ;  but  the  conjuring  feata 
delighted  tbem,  and  again  and  again  they 
laughed,  until,  literally,  the  head  of  each 
dropped  on  her  neighbour's  shoulder.  After 
a  time  the  husband,  who  alone  had  never  ap- 
peared the  least  entertained,  interposed,  and 
asked  the  conjuror  whether  he  had  yet  dia- 
ooTered  the  guilty  party  ?  With  the  utmost 
coolness  my  friend  replied,  *  Certainly  not; 
how  could  he,  while  his  higtmess's  wives 
continued  veiled  ?'  This  new  demand  created 
new  confusion  and  a  long  debate ;  I  thought, 
however,  that  the  women  seemed  rather  to 
advocate  our  cause.  The  husband,  the  Bfol- 
lah,  and  the  mother  again  consulted,  and  in 
another  moment  the  veils  had  dropped,  and 
the  beauty  of  many  an  eastern  nation  stood 
before  ns  revealed. 

"  Four  of  these  unveiled  Orientals  were,  as 
we  were  informed,  wives,  and  six  were  slaves. 
The  former  were  beautiful  indeed,  though 
beautiful  m  different  degrees,  and  in  various 
styles  of  beauty :  of  the  latter,  two  only. 
They  were  all  of  them  tall,  slender,  and  dark- 
eyed,  *  shadowing  high  beauty  fn  their  airy 
brows,*  and  uniting  a  mystical  with  a  luxu- 
rious expression,  like  that  of  Sibyls  who  had 
been  feasting  with  Cleopatra.  There  was 
something  to  me  strange,  as  well  as  lovely, 
in  their  aspect — as  strange  as  their  condition, 
which  seems  a  state  half-way  between  mar- 
riage and  widowhood.  They  see  no  man 
except  their  husband  ;  and  a  visit  from  him 
(expBct  in  the  case  of  the  favourite),  is  a 
rare  and  marvellous  occurrence,  Uke  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Their  bearing  toward 
each  other  was  that  of  sisters;  in  their 
movements  I  remarked  an  extraordinary 
sympathy,  which  was  the  more  striking  on 
account  of  their  rapid  transitions  from  the 
extreme  of  alarm  to  child-lilie  wonder,  and 
again  to  boundless  muth. 

'*  The  favourite  wife  was  a  Circassian,  and 
a  fairer  vision  it  would  not  be  easy  to  see. 
Intellectual  in  expression  she  could  hardly 
be  called ;  yet  she  was  full  of  dignity,  as 
wen  as  of  pliant  grace  and  of  sweetness.  Her 
large  black  eyes,  beaming  with  a  soft  and  steal- 
thy radiance,  seemed  as  if  they  would  have 
yielded  light  in  the  darkness ;  and  the  heavy 
waves  of  her  hair,  which,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  tumultuous  scene,  she  carelessly  flung 
over  her  shoulders,  gleamed  like  a  mirror. 
Her  complexion  was  the  most  exquisite  I 
have  ever  seen ;  its  smooth  and  pearly  puri- 
ty being  tinged  with  a  colour,  unhke  that  of 
flower  or  of  frdt,  of  bud,  or  of  berry,  but 
which  reminded  me  of  the  vivid  and  delicate 
tints  which  sometimes  streak  the  inside  of  a 
shell.  Though  tall,  she  seemed  as  light  as 
if  she  had  been  an  embodied  doud,  hovering 
over  the  rich  carpets,  like  a  child  that  does 
not  feel  the  weight  of  its  body ;  and  though 
stately  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  her  mirth  was 
A  sort  of  rapture.  She,  too,  bad  that  pecu- 
Uir  Idxnrlousnets  of  aspect,  in  no  degree  op-: 
posed  to  mod^rty,  which  belongs  to  the 


East ;  around  her  lips  was  wreathed,  in  their 
stillness,  an  expression  at  once  pleasurable 
and  pathetic,  which  seemed  ever  ready  to 
break  forth  into  a  smile ;  her  hands  seemed  to 
leave  with  regret  whatever  they  had  rested 
on,  and  in  parting,  to  leave  something  be- 
hind; and,  in  all  her  soft  and  witching 
beauty,  she  reminded  me  of  Browning's 
lines : — 

'« *  No  ffirfta-Mrfl  woman,  rubbed  tai  Indd  oU«, 
Th«  gift  of  Ml  enunoored  god  mort  fUr.* 

"  As  feat  succeeded  to  ffiat,  and  enchantment 
to  enchantment,  all  remnant  of  reserve  waa 
discarded,  and  no  trace  remained  of  that 
commingled  alarm  and  pleased  expectation 
which  had  characterised  those  beaming  coun- 
tenances, when  first  they  emerged  from  their 
veils.  Those  fair  women  floated  around  us, 
and  tossed  their  hands  in  the  air,  wholly  for- 
getting that  their  husband  was  by.  Still, 
however,  we  had  made  but  little  progress  in 
our  inquiry ;  and  when  the  magician  inform- 
ed them  that  tliey  had  better  not  to  try  to  con- 
ceal anything  fh>m  him,  their  only  answer  was 
a  look  that  said,  *  You  came  here  to  give  na 
pleasure,  not  to  cross-question  us.'  Resolved 
to  use  more  formidable  weapons,  he  began  to 
arrange  an  electrical  machine,  when  the  Mol- 
lah,  fldfter  glancing  at  it  two  or  three  times, 
approached,  and  asked  him  whether  that  in- 
strument also  was  supematuraL  The  quick  • 
witted  Frenchman  replied  at  once,  •  By  no 
means ;  it  is  a  mere  scientific  toy.'  Then^ 
turning  to  me,  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  *  Ha 
has  seen  it  before — probably  he  has  travel- 
led.' In  a  few  minutes  the  women  were 
ranged  in  a  ring,  and  linked  hand  in  hand. 
He  then  mformed  them,  through  our  inter- 
preter, that  if  a  discovery  was  not  imme- 
diately made,  each  person  should  receive,  at 
the  same  moment,  a  blow  from  an  invisible 
band ;  that  the  second  time  the  admonition 
would  be  yet  severer ;  and  that  the  third 
time,  if  his  warning  was  still  deB{rfsedf  tbt 
culprit  would  drop  down  dead.  Hiis  an- 
Dounoement  was  beard  with  much  gravityi 
but  no  confession  followed  it  The  shook 
was  given,  and  the  lovely  drcle  was  speedi« 
ly  dislinked,  *with  shrieks  and  laughter.' 
Again  the  shock  was  given,  and  with  the 
same  efiect ;  but  this  time  the  laughter  wai 
more  subdued.  Before  making  his  last  essay, 
the  magician  addressed  them  in  a  long  speech, 
telling  them  that  he  had  already  discovered 
the  secret,  that  if  the  culprit  confessed,  h« 
would  make  intercession  for  her;  but  that 
if  she  did  not,  she  must  take  the  conseqnencat* 
Still  no  confession  was  made.  For  the  fiftt 
time  my  eonfident  friend  looked  downcast  *  It 
will  not  do,'  he  said  to  me;  *the  ring  cannot 
be  recovered — they  know  nothing  about  it— - 
probably  it  was  lost  We  cannot  fulfil  our 
engagement ;  and,  indeed,  I  wish,'  he  added^ 
'•  that  we  were  well  out  of  all  this.' 

*'  I  confess  I  wished  the  same,  e^Mdally 
when  I  glanced  at  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold, who  stood  apart,  gloomy  aa  a  thimder- 
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cloud,  and  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  thinks 
himself  in  a  decidedly  false  position.  The 
Easterns  do  not  understand  a  jest,  especially 
in  a  harem ;  and  not  being  addicted  to  irony 
(that  great  safety-valve  for  enthusiasm),  they 
pass  rapidly  from  immoveability  to  very 
significant  and  sometimes  disagreeable  action. 
Speaking  little,  they  deliver  their  sonls  by 
acting.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  our 
host  talk,  even  though  in  a  stormy  voice ;  on 
the  whole,  however,  I  trusted  much  to  the 
self-possession  and  address  of  my  associate. 
Nor  was  I  deceived.  '  Do  as  you  see  me 
do,'  he  said  to  me  and  the  dragoman ;  and 
then,  immediately  after  giving  the  third 
shock,  which  was  as  inefibctual  as  those  that 
preceded  it,  he  advanced  to  our  grim  host  with 
a  face  radiaiit  with  satisfaction,  and  congratu- 
lated him  vehemently.  *You  are  a  happy 
man,'  he  said.  *  Your  household  has  not  a  flaw 
in  it  Fortunate  it  was  that  yon  sent  for  the 
wise  man:  I  have  discovei^  the  matter.' 
'  What  have  you  discovered  ?  *  The  fate  of 
the  ring.  It  has  never  been  stolen:  if  it 
had,  I  would  have  restored  it  to  you.  Fear 
nothing ;  your  household  is  trustworthy  and 
virtuous.  I  know  where  the  ring  is ;  but  I 
should  deceive  you  if  I  bade  you  hope  ever 
to  find  it  again.  This  is  a  great  mysteiy, 
and  the  happy  consummation  surpasses  even 
my  hopes.  Adieu.  The  matter  has  turned 
out  just  as  yon  see.  Tou  were  bom  under  a 
lucky  star.  Happy  is  the  man  whose  house- 
hold is  trustworthy,  and  who,  when  his  fiUth 
is  tried,  finds  a  faithful  counsellor.  I  forbid 
you,  henceforth  and  for  ever,  to  distrust  any 
one  of  your  wives.*  ** 

Well,  how  do  you  like  this,  gentle 
reader  ?  In  the  spirit  of  Miss  Baillie's 
preface^  itwould,  perhaps,  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  dwell  upon  it  for  some  three 
or  four  days  before  taking  up  anything 
else  ;  but  such  is  not  the  condition  of 
life — notofour'Sy  a  reviewer's  life;  or 
of  yours,  who  have  resigned  yourselves 
to  our  ffuidance  for  a  little  while. 
Away,  then,  with  De  Vere! — forget 
him  if  you  can,  and  let  us  see  who  next 
comes.  What  is  this?  "  Fides Laici" — 
a  poem — ^in  verse  too,  and  in  some- 
thmg  of  the  verse  of  Dryden — ^bringing 
him  to  the  ear  and  to  the  mind — ^witE 
some  touches  of  Crabbe;  and  some* 
thing  of  the  author's  own,  different 
from,  and  perhaps  better  than  anything 
in  either.  The  writer  loves  the  Churm 
of  Englimd,  and  is  scandalised  with  her 
dissensions.  Listen  to  the  opening  of 
the  poem : — 

•  •  •  • 

'*  Oome,let  us  then  awhile  the  loene  rarrey* 
Where  hot  dbpnte  frete  oat  Ite  UtUe  day  i 
And  iee  what  canaee  rex  the  qniet  state 
Of  Enfland'i  Church,  with  wrangling  hanh  debate. 
There  are  who  lecm  to  think  tt&at  Church  a  theme 
Fit  only  for  lorae  fbnd  enthothiit't  dream  i^ 


Af  thon^  Rdlf  loo  wcfe  a  thing  of  Art, 

Where  each  might  play  a  sentimental  part. 

Thus  in  Qod*s  temple  sense  they  gratify, 

With  all  that  soothes  the  ear  and  charms  the  «7e  t 

Music,  and  flowers,  and  alUr-cloths  inlaid 

With  holy  symbols  by  fkir  fingers  made  t 

The  ftetted  roof  with  gewgaw  gilding  gleame. 

And  softened  li^t  through  tinted  windows  stivama  i 

While  tapers  burning  in  the  face  of  day 

With  import  deep  mysterious  truth  oonvey. 

Derotion  surely  Is  a  sickly  plant 

The  aid  of  such  appliances  to  want  t 

Nor  feels  that  soul  Its  own  tremendous  stake 

Which  of  religion  ean  a  plaything  make. 

But  more  than  this  t  we  must  adopt  the  tone 

Of  bygone  days,  abandoning  our  own. 

As  though  it  were  a  sacrilegious  crime 

To  use  a  word  or  term  of  modem  time  t 

And  Christians  dared  not  utter  prayer  or  pcalee. 

Except  in  soom  old  medlsBral  phrase. 

a  *  •  e 

M  Sometimes  the  ctII  they  admit— but  say, 
*  The  Rubric  orders,  and  we  mnst  obey — 
The  Church  ordains— the  Canons  are  her  voice— 
Our  law  her  mandates — and  we  hare  no  d>o4ce 
It  isa  point  of  conscience.*    Oh  I  beware, 
A  morbid  consdenoe  is  a  dangerous  snare. 
a  •  «  « 

*•  Suppose,  for  some  Qnaint  oddity  of  dresi, 
I  cite  ihm  ussge  under  good  Queen  Besst 
Or  in  slashed  doublet  clothed,  with  ribands  gay. 
Point  to  the  gallants  of  King  Charles*s  day  i 
If  I  should  walk  the  street  thvs  strangely  dad, 
Coold  I  complain  If  people  called  me  madr 
Tet  surely  to  defend  my  tailor  creed, 
I  might  like  you  ancestral  habits  plead. 
As  Time  rolls  onward  In  Its  silent  course. 
New  customs  rise,  and  statutes  lose  their  foceet 
Without  express  repeal  a  law  may  die, 
And  long  disuse  can  rold  authority.** 


The  subterfuges  by  which  an  escape 
is  made  from  Uie  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  novel  devices  of  "  De- 
velopment" and  "Reserve,"  as  if  Cbris- 
tiamty  had  any  esoteric  doctrines,  are 
exceedingly  wml  exposed ;  but  we  pre- 
fer^ giving  the  dose  of  the  poem  :— 

**  See  I  where  the  Southern  Cross  Is  hung  on  hlght 
That  mystie  symbol  glitters  In  the  sky  t 
And  beckons  men  across  the  pathless  sea. 
Lighted  by  that  resplendent  galaxy. 
And  not  in  rain  t  I  see  a  pilgrim  host 
Go  ftNTth  to  seek  New  Zealand's  island  coast. 
And  fbund  an  Empire  which  perhi^is  will  laist 
When  England's  name  and  glory  shall  be  past. 
It  Is  not  Mammon's  rotcc  nor  lust  of  sway 
lltat  sends  that  band  of  wandeten  away  t 
But  seal  to  spread  throu^  earth  the  Wordof  HcaTCB« 
Through  her  to  whom  that  Word  was  first  dirlnelj 

given  J 
A  noble  deed  I  and  Vklth  prophetic  criea 
That  God  wiU  bless  the  holy  enterprise. 

•  •  •  • 

*'  Bright  Is  the  hope  we  cherish,  when  at  length 
For  her  great  task  the  Church  Is  gathering  stnmgtii  i 
And  nnbom  millions  of  a  foreign  dime. 
May  yet  hereafter  live  to  bless  the  time. 
Which  some,  faint-hearted,  deem  with  mtn  rli^ 
Because  around  us  roars  the  din  of  strife. 
Such  fears  are  treason    and  themsdTes  create 
Tha  dangers  whidi  they  only  seem  to  state  t 
Fatieaoe  and  Flalth  their  sure  reward  recehre. 
And  happiest  they,  who  firmest  can  beUara 
That  God  knows  how  His  promise  to  fhlfiU 
And  all  things  but  conspire  to  work  Hit  tovoclga 
wIlL" 

In  the  same  serious  spirit  with  this 
poem,  is  the  next  Tolome  wfaidi  W9 
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opcai — "Wifls's  Moral  and  Religious 
Kpistlea.''^  One  of  the  most  beautifiil 
IS  addressed^  in  a  calm  and  elevated 
tone^  which  reminds  us  of  Alilton's 
"  Sonnet  to  a  Tirtuous  Young  Lady," 
to  one  who,  we  learn  from  other  yerses 
of  the  same  writer,  has  been  since  re- 
moved firom  earth :— . 

••  LoiM  if  the  path,  apftrt  from  worldly  wayg, 
Where  walk  Maratlon't  wise  in  prayer  and  praise : 
Bqjeoted,  Ulw  their  Master,  by  the  crowd, 
Spuriied  by  the  Mnnial,  slighted  by  the  proud— 
GtmdetniMd  to  bear  tiie  world's  rlndlctire  sneer, 
That  fiOn  woald  silenoe  what  it  will  not  hear  i 
8UU  led  by  hope  that  passeth  earthly  show, 
The  &Ith  which  ends  not  In  this  world  below. 
Lone— but,  how  Uest  I— ezteodlng  far  and  wide, 
The  ways  of  ecser  lead  on  erery  side 
To  Death's  liroad  portal,  end  of  sin  and  slrift  i 
Bat  this—this  only  is  the  way  to  lift.'* 

The  poem  on  this  lady's  death  is  of 
singular  beauty.  We  can  give  but  a 
sentence: — 

"  O,  friend,  I  stood  beside  thee  at  thy  tomb. 
Tilled  with  a  thoosand  bleeding  memories  i 
Tlitne  image  rose  upon  my  thoughts,  and  filled 
My  spirit  with  sad  love.    I  thought,  dear  Mend, 
That  in  tike  strift  of  thy  long-sulTerlng 
I  had  not  mourned  enough  fbr  one  so  lored. 
I  then  wept  inly.    But  a  thought  returned, 
As  though  an  angel  clothed  In  shining  raiment 
Stood  by  the  opening  tomb,  and  said — •  Weep  not. 
For  $ht  is  not  in  dust,  but  far  away, 
Sren  with  the  deathless,  where  no  pains  can  c<wie— 
Beyond  the  reach  of  sorrows.*    Then  I  looked 
On  these  who  stood  with  solemn  aspect  round. 
And  knew  we  were  the  dead  in  sin,  not  thou  I 

**  Thou  art  not  of  the  dead ;  or  if  so  named. 
The  tomb  grows  holy  when  we  think  of  thee. 
No  mme  than  caTcm  of  decay  from  which 
The  bostmi  shrinks  appalled — but  holy— lu^y 
n&e  aaered  portal  of  the  reslm  beyond. 
Where  they  who  follow  thee  are  found  with  Qod.** 

**  The  Empire  of  Music,  and  other 
Poems,"  by  Alfred  Lee,  is  a  volume  of 
very  considerable  promise.  We  wish 
we  had  room  for  an  extract. 

The  next  volume  is  Tenn3rson'8  *'In 
Memoriam,"  greatly  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  best  of  his  works  that  we  have 
seen.  It  is  a  series  of  elegiac  thoughts 
on  the  death  of  a  son  of  H^am 
the  historian,  who  was  his  chosen 
friend,  and  to  whom  his  sister  was  be- 
trothed. The  death  occurred  in  1833. 
Whatinterval  past  between  it  and  Ten- 
nyson's writing  all,  or  any  of  these 
poems,  we  are  not  told.  There  is 
scarce  a  reason  for  selecting  onera- 
ther  than  another  of  these ;  all  are 
beautiful — all  are  consolatory;  though 
we  think  that  some  of  the  truer  topics 
of  ccmsolalion  are  more  happily  dwelt 
on  in  the  poem  of  Mr.  WiUs,  which 


we  quoted  in  a  former  part  of  this 
paper  :— 

"  A  happy  lover  who  has  come 

To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well. 
Who  lighU  and  rings  the  gateway  bell, 
And  learns  her  gone  and  far  fktim  home, 
**  He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 

Dies  off  at  once  tram  bower  and  hall. 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 
The  chambers  emptied  of  delight  t 
«*  So  find  I  every  pleasant  spot 

In  which  wo  two  were  wont  to  meet. 
The  field,  the  chamber,  and  the  street. 
For  aU  is  dark  where  thou  art  not. 
"  Yet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 

In  those  deserted  walks,  may  find 

A  flower  beat  with  rain  and  wind. 

Which  onoe  she  foster'd  up  with  care } 

**  So  seems  it  In  my  deep  regret, 

0  my  forsaken  heart,  with  thee^ 
And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy 

Which  Uttle  cared  for  fades  not  yet. 
**  But  slnee  it  pleased  a  vanlsh'd  eye 

1  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb. 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloom. 

Or  dying  there  at  least  may  die.** 

**  When  I  contemplate  all  alone, 

The  lift  that  had  been  thine  below. 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 
To  which  thy  crescent  would  have  grown  i 
**  I  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kits. 
On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood  { 
"  ITiy  blood,  my  friend,  and  parUy  mine  i 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 
When  thou  should'st  link  thy  life  with  one 
Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 
*'  Had  babbled  *  Uncle '  on  my  knee  t 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  eyprcis  of  her  orange  flower. 
Despair  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  Uice. 
"  I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire. 

To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 
Beside  the  never-lighted  fire. 
**  I  see  myself  an  honour'd  guest, 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  Uble-Ull(, 
Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceAil  Jest : 
*•  While  now  thy  prosperous  labour  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise. 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 
Descend  below  the  golden  hills 
*'  With  promise  of  a  mom  as  fairj 

And  all  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 
Conduct  by  patlui  of  growing  powers, 
To  reverence  and  the  sl]v«u-  hair ; 
*•  Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe. 

Her  lavbh  mission  riclily  wrought. 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought. 
Thy  spirit  should  faU  from  off  the  globe  t 
**  What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee, 

As  link'd  with  thine  In  love  and  fate, 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 
To  the  other  shoro,  involved  in  thee, 
**  Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal, 

And  he  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Would  reach  us  out  the  shining  hand. 
And  Uke  us  as  a  single  soul. 
V  What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant  ? 
Ah,  backward  Hnej,  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 
The  low  beginnings  of  content." 


♦  «  Moral  and  Beliglous  EpUtles."  By  the  Rev.  James  Wills.    JDubUn :  Curry  &  Co.  1848. 
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The  intended  marriage  of  the  de- 
ceased with  a  sister  of  the  poet  is  often 
alluded  to : — 

"Oh!  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end? 
And  what  to  me  remains  of  good; 
To  her  perpetual  maidenhood, 
And  onto  me  no  second  friend  ? 
•  •  •  • 

•*  With  weary  steps  I  loiter  on, 

Though  always  under  alter'd  skies ; 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dies, 
My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 

"  Nojoy  the  blowing  season  giyes— 
The  herald  melodies  of  s^ng ; 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 
A  doobtftU  gleam  of  sohice  lives.** 

The  following  Christmas  carol,  as  it 
may  be  called,  is  a  fine  thing : — 

"  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light. 
The  Year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
King  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 
*♦  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 
The  Year  is  going,  let  him  go  j 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

"  Ring  out  the  grief  that  si^ps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Rmg  out  the  fend  of  rich  and  poor, 
Rmg  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

**  Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

"  Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

"  Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  God. 
*'  Ring  out  the  shapes  of  foul  disease. 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Rmg  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 

But  of  all  the  volumes  of  poetry 
which  we  have  lately  seen,  the  "Virgin 
Widow"  most  demands  attentive  peru- 
saL  It  will  reward  a  careful  study. 
A  new  work  by  the  author  of  **  Phi- 
lip Von  Artevelde,"  even  Uiough  it 
did  not  purport  to  be  of  a  character 
new  to  our  literature,  is  one  having 
more  than  common  claims  to  notice. 

We  do  not  incline,  with  our  author, 
to  class  his  work  with  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish drama.  In  the  plays  of  our  ear- 
lier dramatists—call  them  comedies,  or 


what  you  please — a  story  is  told  very 
much  for  tne  purpose  of  telling  a  story. 
There  is  no  ulterior  purpose  of  impart- 
ing truth  under  fiction ;  nothing  more 
or  other  is  thought  of,  than  making 
out,  as  the  author  best  can,  with  the 
materials  that  chance  may  present,  an 
evening's  entertainment.  Nothing  that 
can  produce  effect,  which  is  withm  the 
compass  of  the  author's  powers,  is  ne- 
glected. If  there  be  a  ^neral  truth 
to  nature  in  the  groundwork  of  the 
character,  the  author  is  satisfied  with 
this  basis  of  reality,  and  then  exagge- 
rates it  beyond  all  measure  and  all  pro- 
portion, relying  on  the  confidence  that 
has  been  established  between  himself 
and  his  audience.  Even  a  general  truth 
to  nature  is  dispensed  with,  whenever 
from  any  cause — as,  for  instance,  the 
hero  bemg  taken  from  romance,  or 
having  some  fixed  brand  of  character 
stamped  on  him  by  traditional  history — 
the  hearer's  sympathy  may  be  reckoned 
on.  The  improbable — ^the  outrageous 
— is  preferred,  as  any  one  will  admow- 
ledge  who  looks  at  any  volume  ofthess 
old  plays,  and  does  not  confine  his  at- 
tention  to  selected  scenes. 

Selected  scenes  mislead  us,  firom  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  that  earlier 
day  was  less  formal  than  that  of  the 
century  which  followed ;  and  whatever 
is  expressed  in  natural  language  seems, 
at  first  view,  to  have,  from  mat  very 
fact,  some  foundation  in  truth.  But 
we  think  a  little  fair  reading  of  the 
works  themselves  will  satisfy  most  read- 
ers  that  the  passions  and  feelings  re- 
presented in  them  are  exaggerate^  fiui« 
tastical,  silly;  and  that  to  class  with 
them,  considered  as  works  of  art,  tJie 
present  drama,  would  be  greatly  to  nn- 
deirate  its  fair  claims.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  the  lavish  profiision  of  imagery 
everywhere  found  in  those  old  puiys, 
the  variety  of  incident,  the  fearlessness 
with  which  all  subjects,  even  the  most 
revolting,  are  treated,  mve  us  impres- 
sions of  the  cenius  of  these  old  mnts 
of  this  irreguhir  literature  of  Elizabeth's 
day,  which  nothing  produced  in  our 
own  time  at  all  approaches. 

But  it  is  by  his  own  woric,  and  not 
by  its  relation  to  that  of  others,  that 
an  author  must  be  judged ;  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  assist  our  readers 
by  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Taylor's  play. 

The  scene  is  in  Sicily ;  the  time  is 
not  very  definitely  fixed ;  but  as  we 
have  tournaments,  and  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Laud,  we  may  refer  it  to  such 
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eanrenient  date  of  the  middle  ages  as 
may  best  please  the  faocj.  £cietj 
has  advanced  beyond  its  h^ics ;  even 
love  itself  seems  a  well-tempered  and 
regulated  passion ;  still  it  is  tne  moving 
impulse  which  animates  every  one  of 
the  leading  cfaaraeters.  If  we  ask  who 
are  the  hero  and  heroine,  we  suppose 
we  most  answer,  Silisco,  Marquis  of 
Malesfmiay  and  Rosalba,  the  virgin 
widow.  Still  the  system  of  our  author 
prevents  his  making  any  pair  of  lovers 
very  prominent ;  sod  the  grave  Rug- 
giero  and  the  eomie  Fionleliza,  an- 
other couple  whose  destinies  are  united, 
diTide  Ae  reader's  cares.  We  become 
early  interested,  too,  f(»r  Lisana,  on 
whovn  the  king  has  fixed  his  dangerous 
regards ;  and  her  escape  from  the  toils 
is  an  underplot  skilfully  connected  with 
the  main  story. 

The  first  act  shows  us  Silisco  on  the 
high  rood  to  ruin.  He  is  wealthy,  but 
imboandedly  extravagant.  His  lands 
are  mortgaged  to  Ugo,  Count  of  Arez- 
zo ;  and  we  find  him  borrowing  money 
and  hiring  a  ship  firom  the  Jews. 

In  the  foDowing  scene  we  have  pas- 
sages which  we  select,  n5t  alone  on  ac- 
count of  the  aid  Uiey  give  us  in  reLrt- 
ing  the  story,  bnt  becauose  they  express 
some  of  our  author's  notions  on  Art. 
The  cofuiBents  of  the^  singing-gtrls  and 
the  players  are  conceived  in  tne  man- 
ner of  Goethe.  There  is  a  scene  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  second  part  of 
Faust,  where  the  phantoms  or  Hden 
and  Paris  are  evc^d. 


Tkt  PtOaxxo  lfa2c«y»/iM— SlU80O,BD«aiBBO,  and 
olh*r  nmblmtn,  Brumo  and  Ookrado.  A  Ma^ 
nager  and  fkr*4  Player;  Singtr$  and  Danctrtf 
and  amongst  tkejbrmsr  ABBTia  a. 

•ILIftCO. 

"Off  with  OewTkiidsftiidthU  irriM>Connioi 

Ft— tiag  U  BfltlbrtlTiftT :  U  eloyt 

Tha  lacr  apirit*.    Matie  is  the  feast 

TIkat  lightly  fllle  the  Kml.    Uj  prettj  frfeod, 

Tooflh  BM  that  Inia  of  tbine,  add  pour  thy  rolot 

Upoa  the  tnmbled  waten  oT  thie  world. 

**  What  dit^  would  yon  pleaae  to  hear,  ORy  lord  f 

•fUMO. 

•*  Chooae  thon,  Bogglero.    See  now,  if  that  knare— 
Conrado,  ho  I    A  haadred  timet  I*Te  bid  thee 
To  gire  wtiat  wine  la  orer  to  the  poor 
About  the  doOTi. 

COVAAOO. 

Sir,  this  is  Xalroirie 
And  Moaeadel,  a  daeat  by  the  «aalc 

•ILISCO. 

**  Give  It  them  not  the  less}  they'll  nerer  know ; 
And  tietter  it  went  to  enrich  a  beggar's  blood 
ThAn  sorfeiioitr* ; — dioose  thon,  Raggiero  I 

KUOOISRO. 

have  not  beard  her  ioogv. 


•ILISCO. 

«*  Thon  iang'st  me  once 
A  eong  thai  had  a  note  of  either  muse, 
Not  sad,  nor  gay,  bnt  ralher  both  than  neither. 
What  eaU yea  It? 

AftKTlVA  (leMcMv  A^  hd^» 

**  I  think,  my  lord,  twaa  thie. 

•luaco. 
**  Tea,  yea,  'twae  so  it  ran  t  sing  that,  I  pray  thaa. 

JiftKTIVA  iiing*'), 

I. 
*« « l*m  a  bird  that's  ftee 
Of  the  land  and  sea, 

I  wander  whither  I  wlU; 
Bnt  oft  on  the  wing, 
I  falter  and  stag. 

Oh,  flattering  heart,  be  stm, 

Bestin, 
Oh,  flattering  heart,  be  elUl. 

II. 
•'  •  rm  wild  aa  the  wind. 
But  soft  and  kind. 

And  wander  wlUther  I  may, 
The  eya-bright  sfgtu. 
And  says  with  its  eyei^ 
Thou  wandering  wind,  oh  stay. 

Oh  stay, 
Thon  wandering  wind,  eh  stay.* 

SILISOO. 

"  There  I  hare  yon  heard  elsewhere  a  Yoioe  like  hm  f 
The  sonl  it  reaehee  not  Is  fkr  firom  Hearen, 
Is't  not,  Raggiero  ? 

RUOOIRRO. 

*'  To  say  ay  to  that 
Were  for  myself  to  claim  a  plaee  too  near  { 
For  it  not  reaetiee  only,  but  runs  thro*  me. 

MAHAGKn. 

**  Now,  had  she  elapped  her  hand  upon  her  heart 
In  the  first  rerse,  which  says,  *  Ob,  fluttering  heart'— 

rittST  pKATsn. 
**  And  at  *  oh  stay*  had  beckoned  Oint,  or  Ona— 

•BOOIID  PLATBR. 

••  And  with  a  speaking  look— 

MAKAOtR. 

**  But  no— die  conkt  not-> 
It  was  not  in  her. 

•iLiaoo. 

•*  Toa*n  not  take  the  gold  f 
Wear  tiifs  then  flv  my  eaka.    It  once  adened 
The  bosom  of  a  Queen  of  Samarcand, 
And  shall  not  shame  to  sit  upon  thia  throne. 

[  Uamg$  ajei09l  round  har  nee*. 

ARRTIffA. 

**  My  heart,  mg  lord,  would  prise  a  gift  of  yoors. 
Were  it  a  pebble  firom  the  brook* 

SILISCO. 

**  What  ho  I 
Are  not  tiM players  hi  attendanea?    Ahl 
A  word  or  two  with  yon,  my  worthy  Mends, 

vinaT  siNoiifo  mru 
**  Why,  Aretina,  'tis  the  diamond 
Was  sold  last  winter  for  a  thooeand  erowns. 

SBOOND  SIN0I90  OIRL. 

•*  A  yrlaoely  nun  I 

VHiRD  sivonro  OIVL. 

*•  In  some  things  I  bat  In  ethers 
He*s  Uker  to  a  patriarch  than  a  prinoe. 

PIRST   SINOIXO  OIRL. 

•*  I  think  that  he  takea  us  for  patriarahs, 
Be'sso  raepectfiil. 

•■eowD  siiroiso  oim» 

*«  Tell  Spadoac  that  t 
Bid  him  believe  soeh  gifts  are  glTen  for  nothing » 
A  diamond  for  a  song! 

•ILISOO. 

"Wi^  an  my  heart  f 
Well  hare  the  soene  where  Brutus  firom  the  benea 
Condemns  his  son  to  death.    'Twas  yon,  Ruggfero, 
» to  lore  that  sosna. 
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MAXAORH. 

••  I  think,  my  lord, 
Vfe  pleased  yon  in  it. 

BUOOIBRO. 

"  Oh,  you  did,  you  did  t 
Yet  itlll  with  reservmtions  t  and  might  I  tpcalc 
My  nntanght  mind  to  you  that  know  yonr  art, 
I  tliould  tMseecli  you  not  to  itare,  and  gasp. 
And  qulrer,  that  the  Infection  of  tlie  senae 
May  make  onr  flesh  to  creep  I  fbr  as  the  hand 
By  ticlding  of  our  skin  may  make  us  laugh 
More  than  the  wit  of  Flautus,  so  these  tricks 
May  make  us  shudder.    But  true  art  is  tliis, 
To  set  aside  jrour  sorrowful  pantomime. 
Pus  hy  the  senses,  leare  the  flesh  at  rest. 
And  working  hy  the  witcheries  of  words 
Fe\t  in  the  Ailncss  of  their  import,  call 
Men's  spirits  from  tlie  deep ;  that  pain  may  thus 
Be  glorified,  and  passion,  flashing  out 
Like  noiseless  lightning  in  a  summer's  night. 
Show  Nature  in  her  bounds  fVom  peak  to  chasm, 
Awfhl,  but  not  terrific 

MAltAORlt. 

**  True,  my  lord  t 
My  rery  words ;  'tis  what  I  always  told  them. 
Now,  Folco,  speak  thy  speech. 

■EURO. 

•*  A  word,  my  lord  t 
The  Maddelena's  mate  is  here  without, 
And  craves  to  see  you. 

•IL18CO. 

*'  Ctdl  him  In.    Yonr  pardon. 
[  To  tht  playen. 
One  moment  and  we'll  hear  you. 

RVGOIKRO. 

**  Tls  a  speech 
That  by  a  language  of  familiar  lowness 
Euhuices  what  of  more  heroic  vein 
Is  next  to  follow.    But  one  fault  it  hath : 
It  flto  too  dose  to  life's  realities, 
In  troth  to  Nature  missing  truth  to  Art ; 
For  Art  commends  not  counterparts  and  copies* 
But  from  our  lift  a  nobler  life  would  shape* 
Bodies  celestial  from  terrestrial  raise. 
And  teach  us,  not  jejunely  wliat  we  are, 
But  whet  we  may  be  when  the  Parian  block 
Yields  to  the  hand  of  Phidias.** 


The  vessel  which  the  marc^uis  has 
hired  from  the  Jews  is  waiting  for 
sfuling-orders.  The  crew  is  impatient ; 
and  we  have  a  conversation  between 
the  captain,  mate,  and  boatswain,  which 
shews  that  their  cupidity  has  been 
awakened — "  When  we  reach  Rhodes," 
savs  Spadone,  the  captain,  '<  we  shall 
take  such  a  treasure  of  jewels  and  in- 
gots aboard,  as  the  good  ship  never 
lodged  before."  Spadone  now  sends 
for  sailing-orders,  and  the  Jews  make 
their  appearance. 

Aretina  is  the  mistress  of  Spadone, 
and  is  to  meet  him  at  the  catacombs 
under  the  western  suburb  of  Palermo. 


ARBTIlfA. 

**  He  lores  my  singing,  but  he  loTes  not  me. 
How  should  he?  knowing  me  so  vilely  Ilnk*d 
With  thb  Spadone.     To  have  fiillen  was  sod, 
But  for  the  love  of  such  a  knave  as  this, 
To  fkll,  was  fiilling  doubly  \ — not  as  Eve 
Lnr'd  by  the  fruit,  but  by  the  Serpent's  self. 
Yet  Is  the  Serpent  not  so  very  wise. 
To  think  that,  having  fldlen,  I  am  his 
For  ever,  and  must  evermore  misdeem 
His  venom  to  be  nactar.    No,  could  I  plerc« 
The  plot  ttwt  now  he  hakbci-'Siire  I  am 


There's  perfl  ly  design'd — the  Ust  were  this 
That  I  should  see  or  these  detested  ctivcs, 
Or  of  this  wretch  and  his  barbarities. 

Eiaer  Spadorb. 

8PAD0XB. 

"  According  to  thy  wont — blcor-ey'd,  I  see.  Wlwt 
hath  sprung  the  leak  now  f 

ARBTIMA. 

*'  Were  I  to  tell  thee  I  should  find  no  pity  t  so  I 
may  keep  my  connseL 

•padokb. 

**  Pity  1  As  great  a  pity  to  see  a  woman  weep,  ea 
to  see  a  goose  go  barefbot.  'Tis  their  nature.  But, 
hark  you,  my  girl ;  if  gold  can  make  thee  merry, 
thou  Shalt  not  maunder  long.  When  I  come  bock 
from  Rhodes  .... 

ARBTINA. 

**  Yes.    Shalt  thou  bring  much  gold  with  thee  7 

aPADOIIB. 

**  Treasure  upon  treasure  I  heap  upon  heap  1  Here* 
In  this  very  cave,  thou  slmltsee  it ;  and  what  is  more, 
thou  Shalt  have  it  in  thy  keeping.  For  when  I  shall 
have  seen  it  safe  with  thee,  it  will  be  needful  I  should 
make  away  for  Calabria,  and  whistle  off  a  month  or 
two  till  I  sliall  see  how  things  be  Uken. 

ARBTINA. 

*'  But  whence  will  this  treasure  come? 

aPADo:tB. 
*'  When  the  Maddelena  shall  be  seen  in  the  ofBng, 
hie  thee  hither.  Walt  not  till  she  comes  into  port, 
for  that  may  chance  to  be  a  tedious  time ;  and  If 
they  should  tell  thee  that  we  have  gone  to  the  bott<»n, 
heed  not  that  t  for  thou  sholt  find  mo  here  notwith- 
standing. 

ARBTIHA. 

**  But  tell  me,  whence  is  the  treasure  ? 

«PADONB. 

**  For  the  gold,  it  comes  out  of  the  bowels  of  th« 
earth.  The  diamonds  were  digged  up  in  the  further 
Ind.  Touching  the  pearls,  thou  shalt  ask  of  an 
oyster  t  and  in  respect  of  the  Jewels,  a  toad  could  tell 
thee  somewhat  Hark  I  I  hear  the  Mate  bellowing 
ibr  me  through  the  caverns  like  a  calf  thai  hath  lost 
Its  dam.    F^e  thee  well  t 

ARBTIITA. 

*'  Here  then  we  meet  when  thou  retums*t.  Farewell. 
[Exit  Spaoonb. 
And  for  the  gold  thou  bringest,  whence  it  comes 
Thou  know'^t  not  better  than  I  know  myself, 
It  is  SilIsco*s  gold.     Whither  it  goes, 
Thou  know'st  not  better— nor  so  well.    In  truet 
For  him  I'll  take  it.    Falsehood  to  the  false 
Is  woman's  truth,  and  fair  fidelity.*' 

lExU, 

The  next  scene  exhibits  Silisco  and 
Ruggiero  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Pa- 
lermo. They  see  Silisco  *s  vessel,  the 
Maddalena,  departing,  and  the  Zita 
coming  into  port.  In  the  Zitu  are 
Rosalba  and  iiordeliza. 

Ruggiero  describes  them,  before  they 
land,  to  Silisco,  who,  it  would  appear, 
had  not  seen  them  before. 

8ILI8CO. 
**  First  for  the  Island  Countess. 

RUaOIBRO. 

•♦  First  for  her. 
In  the  soft  fulness  of  a  rounded  grace. 
Noble  of  stature,  with  an  inward  life 
Of  secret  joy  sedate,  Kosalba  stands. 
As  seeing  and  not  knowing  she  is  seen, 
Uke  a  majestic  child  without  a  want. 
She  speaks  not  often,  but  her  presence  speaks, 
And  is  itself  an  eloquence*  which  withdrawn. 
It  seems  as  though  some  strain  of  music  ceas'd 
Thftt  fiU'd  tiU  then  (he  polpitotUi^  air 
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With  nreet  pulMtioni .    When  the  ipe«kf ,  indeed, 
*Ti8  like  lome  one  voice  eminent  in  the  choir, 
Heard  from  the  midft  of  many  honnonlee 
With  thrilling  ringleneit,  yet  elear  accord. 
80  heard,  m  aeen,  she  mores  opon  the  eartli, 
Unlinowlng  that  the  joy  she  minietert 
I*  aught  Imt  Nature**  sonthine. 

8IU8CO. 

•^CaUyonthia 
The  pictnre  of  a  voroan  or  a  Saint  ? 
When  Cmiabuc  next  ihall  figure  forth 
Tlic  hicrttrchies  of  hearen,  we'll  give  him  thii 
To  copy  Arom.    But  aaid  you,  then,  the  other 
Was  fairer  ftlU  than  aU  thii  ? 

KUGQIBEO. 

**  I  may  hare  said  It  1 
I  fhonid  hare  aaid,  she's  fkirer  in  my  eyea. 
Yet  muat  my  eyes  be  something  worse  than  blind, 
And  icc  the  thing  that  is  not,  if  the  hand 
or  Nature  was  not  larish  of  delights 
When  she  was  fashion 'd.    But  it  were  not  well 
To  Mason  her  too  much  \  tor  mounted  thus 
In  your  esteem,  she  miglit  not  hold  her  place. 
But  <kll  the  farther  for  the  flmcied  rise. 
For  she  has  faults,  Sillico,  she  has  faults  { 
And  when  you  see  them  yon  may  think  them  worse 
Than  I,  who  know,  or  think  I  know,  their  scope. 
She  gtTea  her  moods  the  mastery,  and  flush'd 
With  qniekenings  of  a  wild  and  wayward  wit, 
Hits  like  a  firefly  in  a  tangled  wood, 
Bestiess,  capricious,  careless,  hard  to  catch, 
Though  beautiful  to  look  at. 

■ILIfOO. 

**  By  my  iUth 
8he*s  a  wild  growth,  to  Judge  her  by  her  fknits, 
For  she  torments  yon  rilely.    Prudent  fHend, 
Bosalba  being  wliat  yon  say,  why  fix 
Tonr  heart  on  Fiordelisa  ? 

RUOQIKKO. 

**Wherefoxe?  why? 
When  hearts   are   told  by  number,  weight,   and 

measure, 
ni  render  you  a  reason  for  my  love. 
Till  then,  I  say  it  was  my  luck  to  love  her  i 
HI  luck  or  good,  I  know  not  yet.    For  you, 
I  would  it  were  your  luck  to  love  Rosalba, 
So  you  might  wed  her.     But  the  rumour  is 
That  she  is  brought  from  Frocida  to  be  giren 
To  old  Count  Ugo. 

8II.IBOO. 
**  Oood  old  man,  he's  welcome. 
A  B'mpier  hearted  creature  nerer  liv'd 
To  put  on  spectacles  and  see  the  world 
Grow  wife  and  honest,  and  I  wish  him  joy. 
And  I  will  take  example  by  him,  too, 
And  marry  when  I'm  serenty  t  and  tilt  then 
1*U  lire  as  heretofore,  and  Uke  delight 
In  God's  creation  rerell'd  in  at  large, 
And  not  this  wmk  or  ttwt." 

They  land ;  and  Ruggiero's  painting 
is  fdt  to  be  cold  and  colourless,  when 
the  original  is  seen.  Some  conversa. 
tion  takes  place,  but  Silisco  knows  not 
what  he  Fays. 

The  tiecond  act  shows  Silisco's  ruin. 
His  vessel  sinks  as  it  is  coining  into 
port.  The  three  Jews,  knowing  his 
land  to  be  mortgaged  to  Ugo,  issue 
writs  against  his  person.  He  seeks  to 
conceal  himself,  and  uses,  for  this  pur- 
poses, a  secret  passage  between  his 
garden  and  the  catacombs.  The  ves- 
sel had  been  scuttled  by  her  officers, 
and  Spadone  conceals  the  stolen  trea- 
sure in  the  catacombs.  Aretina  has 
met  him  here  in  pursuance  of  their 
agreement ;  he  leaves  her,  at  the  same 


time  shewing  her  a  ring :  when  he  has 
gone,  we  have  a  few  words  from  Are- 
tina, and  the  scene  concludes  with  the 
following  incident : — 

AKKTIXA. 

**  O  monstrous  crime  1    Ruthlea,  remorselea  wretch  I 

And  so  besotted  as  to  think  my  lore 

Would  hold  thro*  all  I     A  gurgling,  sobbing  sonn  1 

Is  in  my  cars — a  booming  orerbead  t 

My  blood  runs  cold.    Oh,  I  shall  faint !  and  here  I 

And  should  the  light  go  out  ...  I  hear  a  step  .  .  . 

(£iR/*r8iU800.) 
Who's  there  ?    Who  ore  you  ? 

[  Utttrt  a  ikarp  cry. 
6ILI8CO. 

**  Nay,  but  who  art  thou  ? 
I  swear  'tis  Aretina— cold  as  stone  I 
What  dost  thou  here  ? — nay,  courage— come,  look  up  { 
A  friendly  arm  is  round  thee — know'st  not  me? 

AttBTIRA. 

Oh  yes,  my  lord,  I  know  you — rent  bj  Hearen, 
For  I  haTe  that  to  tell  yon    .... 
8r AOOliB  (itAo  had  re-entered  unobserved^  and  ttabt 
herjirem  behind,) 

••  Which  thy  throat 
Shall  utter  through  a  bloody  new-made  month. 

[Abbtina  thrieke  and  flics. 
And  now,  my  lord,  for  yon ! 

•ILUOO. 

**  A  wraum's  Mood, 
Dastard  1  is  all  that  thou  shalt  shed  to-day. 

{TheyflghU    SVADOnu/aUs, 
Slain  is  he  ?    No,  I  think  not— but  he  swoons. 
Where's  that  unhappy  girl  ?    Fled  forth  the  oaTe»7 
WeU  doth  this  caitiff  merit  to  be  left 
To  meet  his  fate.    But  should  he  wake  to  lUb 
And  find  himself  in  darkness  left  to  die 
UnshrlTsn  and  unassoird  I    Most  horrible ! 
Gerbetto's  house  Is  on  the  beadi  hard  by  1 
ru  take  him  there  t  the  worthy  doctor's  skill 
May  call  him  from  his  trance,  and  he  may  thus 
Bepent  and  lire,  or  be  absolr'd  and  die." 

[£r>/,  bearing  out  Spa  DOB  B. 

About  the  time  this  scene  is  taking 

Slace  in  the  catacombs,  we  have  Spa- 
one's  mate  and  boatswain  waitmg 
for  him  at  the  shore.  Ruggiero  saves 
a  drowning  sailor,  and  learns  the  vil- 
lany  by  which  the  vessel  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  pursues  the  mate  and 
boatswain. 

The  third  act  shows  us  the  gardens 
of  Ubaldo's  palace.  Rosalba,  for  a 
lady  engaged  to  be  married  to  another, 
gives  at  least  sufficient  encouragement 
to  Silisco,  in  her  promise  to  delay  her 
marriage  till  All  Saints'  Day,  in  order 
to  have  him,  if  he  can,  break  down  her 
Other's  obstinate  determination ;  nay, 
from  the  opening  of  this  third  act,  he 
would  almost  seem  an  accepted  lover: — 

Gardens  of  Ubaldo's  Poiocs— Bosalba  and 

FlOUDBLIZA. 
FIORDBLIZA. 

**  Bosalba,  nay,  Rosalba. 

.nOSALBA. 

**  Am  I  not  patient  ? 

FIOBDELIZA. 
**  Well,  I  Uitnk  you  are  t  but  I  would  hare  you 
cheerful.    Look  at  me.    Ilas  not  sty  lorcr  ranished, 
too? 
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ROSALBA. 

*  True,  Fiordellaa  i  sorrow  U  wont  to  b«  tilely 
•ellMi,  «Bd  I  Ml  forgetting  your  trouble  in  mine  owa. 
Tet  if  I  v«re  not  driven  to  marry  another«  metfaialu 
I  alM  could  be  cheerful. 

FIOKDKLIZA  (HtlgS. 

I. 
"  *  Oh,  had  I  the  Wings  of  a  dorCi 
Soon  would  I  fly  away, 
And  never  more  think  of  my  lore. 
Or  not  for  a  year  and  a  day : 

If  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

II. 
«♦  •  I  would  press  the  air  to  ray  breast, 
I  would  love  the  changeful  sky, 
In  the  murmuring  leaves  I  would  set  «9  ny  Mit, 
And  tid  the  world  good-bye  i 

If  I  had  tht  wings  of  a  dove.* 

BOSALBA. 

**  Is  yon  my  ftUher  ?  Alas  I  I  fiear  the  rwrj  sight 
of  hiaft  BOW  ? 

PIOBUBLIZA. 

**  Were  I  a  nursing  mol^ier  I  should  fear  It,  lest  It 
should  sour  my  mtik. 

R08ALBA. 

^  He  b  ^ways  in  the  same  story->-that  6Il!seo  serer 
will  be  seen  again,  and  that  Count  Ugo  cannot  wait. 

riOBOKLIZA. 
«*  Well,  as  to  the  story,  there  is  this  troth  In  it— 
that  the  rich  Sillsco  will  not  be  seen,  and  that  Ugo 
will  never  again  be  as  young  as  he  is  now.  Indeed, 
your  father  may  have  some  cause  to  fear  lest  his  pur- 
pose to  marry  Iw  crossed  by  that  hasty  humour  which 
happens  to  men  at  his  time  of  life,  of  going  to  the 
grave  at  one  jump. 

BOSALBA. 

**  fie,  Fiorddiza  i  It  makes  me  sad,  not  merry,  to 
hear  you  talk  so  lightly.  Count  Ugo,  though  he  hath 
not,  nor  hae  h^d,  the  gifts  and  faculties  which  you 
•et  store  by,  was  ever  a  Just,  courteous,  and  (Muntifbl 
man,  of  good  life  and  eon  venation,  with  a  gentle  and 
generous  heart,  and,  peradventure,  as  much  under- 
standing as  innocence  has  occasion  for. 

FIOKDKLIZA. 
**  Oh  1  I  grant  him  tluU  {  but  nevertheless  the  good 
old  golden  pippin  is  ripe,  and  may  drop  while  the 
gardener  is  getting  the  ladder. 

{Singt.) 
I. 
**  *  The  laat  year*s  leaf,  its  time  la  brief 
Upon  the  beechen  spray  } 
The  green  hud  springs,  the  young  bird  sings. 
Old  leaf,  make  room  for  May : 
Begone,  fly  away. 
Make  room  for  May. 

If. 
**  *  Oh,  green  bud,  smile  on  me  awhile, 
Oh«  young  bird,  let  me  stay — 
What  joy  have  we,  old  leaf,  in  thee  P 
Make  room,  make  room,  for  May  I 
Beffone,  fly  away. 
Make  room  Aw  May.*  ** 

The  marriage  is  hurried  on>  Rosalba 
being  misled  into  believing  the  infidelity 
of  Smsco. 

The  next  scene  of  this  act  is  a  coa- 
versation  between  Ruggiero  and  Silisco. 
It  is  scarcely  susceptibEof  abridgement, 
and  if  it  were,  abridgement  would  not 
answer  our  purpose,  as  our  object  is 
to  show  how  the  dramatist  makes  the 
story  relate  itself  in  action.  Not  one 
line  can  for  this  purpose  be  omitted 
without  loss ;  and  m  our  own  study  of 
the  play  we  have  felt,  at  each  succes. 
sive  perusal,  the  importance  of  even 


single  words,  which  at  a  first  readinghad 
escaped  our  attention.  The  triumph 
of  the  poet  is  that  of  having  succeeded 
in  the  production  of  a  consummate 
work  of  art.  Of  this  none  can  judge 
who  will  not  contemplate  it  from  many 
positions  befi^re  the  proper  point  of 
view  is  obtained.  What  maybe  writ- 
ten by  ourselves  or  others  on  the  sub- 
ject we  feel  to  be  nothing,  unless  we  get 
our  readers  to  study  the  work  for  them- 
selves. The  Argiunent  of  "Paradise 
Lost"  might  as  w^  be  substituted  fov 
the  poem,  as  the  plot  of  the  story  which 
the  dramatist  bnn^  before  the  eye  in 
scenes  successively  Ssdosing  his  secret, 
be  supposed  to  give  any  notion  what> 
ever  oi  what  he  has  done : — 

A  Pttrmsttad  on  the  Lands  </  MaUtpina,  hi  A» 
Neighbourhood  qf  the  Cattie. 

Enter  SlLisco  and  RoaoiBBO. 

RUOOIKBO. 

**  We  ehased  them  that  night  and  the  next  day, 
gaining  on  them  by  little  and  little  i  hut  aa  erening 
fvll,  there  came  into  the  horizon  a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  your  hand,  and  in  an  instant  the  storm  swooped 
upon  them  like  a  bird  of  prey,  and  they  went  to  de- 
struction before  our  eyes,  thi^and  booty  together. 

•iLiaoo. 
"  Best  friend  and  boldest,  how  frred  you,  I  pray  F 

BCOOIKBO. 

"  The  storm  spared  us,  but  wo  were  sorely  tor- 
BMnted  by  hunger  and  thirst  that  night  t  eud  whea 
we  landed  next  morning  at  Vetri,  in  Oalabria,  my 
strength  was  clean  spent,  and  a  ftrer  was  upon  me 
that  laid  me  low  for  many  a  day.  When  tlut  left 
me,  I  found  my  way  back  with  all  speed,  and  leara- 
ing  from  Monna  the  direction  of  your  flight,  I  sped 
hither.     Such  is  my  history. 

aiLiaco. 

*'  Of  mine  remains 
But  little  to  recount.    Spadone.  or. 
If  he  was  dead,  Spadone's  corpae,  I  left 
In  old  Gerbetto's  cottage  on  the  beach  t 
Nor  waiting  his  return  (for  he  was  forth). 
Back  to  the  Catacombs  I  sped,  and  search'd 
£arh  cranny,  but  could  nowhere  find,  my  friend, 
The  luckless  Aretina.    In  the  caves 
I  dwelt  by  day.    'th»  night  I  chiefly  spent 
In  my  own  gardens. 

BCQOIBRO. 

In  your  gardens  f 

ssuaco. 

"Tesi 

Behind  the  statue  of  Proserpina 

There  is  a  'cavern  f^ing'd  with  penatle  plants, 

By  which,  well-known  to  me  in  boyhood,  opea 

A  pass  ige  to  the  Catacombs.     Thro*  this. 

When  first  I  heard  that  wriu  were  out  against  me, 

I,  like  a  land-orah,  into  the  earth  had  dropp'd. 

And  afterwards  thro'  this  I  issued  thence 

When  darkness  and  the  owls  possensM  the  world. 

Ere  long,  impatient  of  my  dreary  life, 

I  meditated  flight ;  and  strange  you'll  deem 

The  choice  I  made  of  whither  to  betake  me. 

But  having  not  since  childhood  seen  my  lands, 

A  humour  selc*d  me  to  revisit  them  i 

And  seeing  I  was  here  as  little  known 

As  elsewhere  I  could  be,  and  peradventure 

Should  be  less  look'd  for,  hither  did  I  coaa. 

I  found  Count  Ugo's  people  in  possession. 

The  sometime  mortgagee,  the  owner  now. 

RtrOGlBRO. 

**  Why  hither  r  it  can  bring  you  lUtle  Jey 
To  look  upon  the  Unda  tlut  yov  have  toat. 
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•ILMCO. 
*•  To  look  upon  th«  iayt  that  I  lure  lost, 
Bagfiero,  brings  m«  less ;  and  here  I  thought 
To  g«t  behind  them;  for  mjr  childhood  here 
Lies  round  roe.    But  it  raay  not  be.    B7  Uearens  I 
That  very  childhood  bitteriy  upbraids 
The  manhood  vain  that  did  but  travesty. 
With  empty  and  uaseaaonaUe  mirth. 
Its  Joys  and  lightness.     From  each  brake  and  bover 
>^  here  thocghttcM  spcnts  had  lawful  time  and  plaee, 
The  manly  child  rebukes  the  childish  man  % 
And  more  reproof  and  bitterer  do  I  read 
III  raaHy  a  peasant's  faoe,  whose  leaden  looks 
My  host  the  farmer  cefistruea  to  my  shame. 
Injttstiee,  rurmi  tyranny  more  dark 
Than  that  of  courts,  hare  laid  their  brutal  hands 
On  those  that  claira'd  my  tendanee.    Want  and  rice 
And  injury  and  outrage  filled  my  lands, 
Whllit  I,  who  saw  it  not.  my  subetoncs  threw 
To  fctsd  the  fraudulent  and  tempt  the  weak. 
Raggiero,  with  what  glittering  words  soe'er 
Ws  smear  the  soMIsiineeii  of  waste,  and  count 
Our  careless  toesings  bounties,  this  is  sui«, 
Han  sinks  not  by  a  more  unmanly  rice 
Than  is  that  vice  of  prodigality- 
Man  finds  not  more  dishonour  than  in  debt. 

RUOOIRRO. 

'^  Farewell  my  fnnciioD !     I  perceire  thai  now 

Tou  need  no  more  a  monitor.    To  me. 

Who,  wtien  the  past  was  present,  sigh'd  to  see  it. 

The  present  brings  its  Joy.     One  work  is  wrought  ; 

Adversity  hath  borne  its  best  of  fruits ; 

And,  issuing  ftrom  this  gorge,  the  tract  you  tread. 

Though  it  be  ne'er  so  beggarly  and  shorn. 

Shall  lie,  I  augur  in  the  sunshine. 

•ILItCO. 

"No; 
Not  in  the  sunshine ;  that  may  never  be  ; 
Upon  my  path  the  sun  shall  shine  no  more. 
It  is  not  porcrty  will  darken  it — 
In  many  anotlier  point  I  erred,  but  not 
In  deeming  wealth  to  me  was  little  worth  i 
Nor  self  reproach — for  this,  thou^  #harp,  will  work 
Its  own  purgation ;  nor  the  world's  contempt, 
Which  with  a  light  and  fk-iendly  disregard 
I  soon  could  conquer.     But  one  hope  there  was 
That  in  the  darkness  and  the  frosty  air 
Burnt  brighter  still  and  brighter,  which  is  now 
8et,  not  to  rise  again.    In  this  I  own 
Needful  severity  t  for  this  apart 
My  joyfulnees  of  nature  had  escaped 
The  hands  of  Justice  and  all  worldly  ills 
Had  left  me  unchastised. 

BUOOIBRO 

»  Rosalba  false  I 

SILISCO. 
**  No,  say  not  so— she  means  not  to  be  false. 
No — Mseness  eonld  no  more  have  place  In  her 
Than  could  the  cankerworm  In  Paradise. 
She  promis'd,  it  is  true,  tiU  AU-Sainta-Eve 
To  hold  herself  in  freedom  nnl)etroth*d  1 
*Tls  likewise  true,  or  publicly  prodaim'd, 
Count  Ugo  is  to  msrry  her  to-morrow. 
But  doubtless  she  has  dccm'd  herself  releas'd 
By  my  desertion.    Since  that  fatal  night 
She  knows  of  me  no  more  than  that  I  vanish'd  1 
For  how  oould  I,  a  beggar,  plaad  to  ber. 
An  heiress,  her  past  promise  P  With  what  aim  P 
Since  should  she  wait  the  term,  the  Issue  still 
Mast  be  ohadlenas  to  lier  sire's  behest. 
And  what  can  now  move  Aim  f 

BDOOIERO. 

*•  I  know  not  what 
Bat  what  we  know  not  of  nuy  haply  be. 
And  this  I  know,— what  rules  the  true  of  heart 
Is  plighted  fiiith,  not  circumstanoe.    To-morrow  ? 
1  think  it  may  i)e  done — Ronzino's  legs 
WiU  carry  me  if  togs  of  mortal  steed 
Can  span  the  distanee  in  the  time — and  so 
My  presence  and  ray  protest  shall  precede 
This  woe  All  wedding. — Yes,  ere  noon  to-moirrow« 
Before  Rosalba  face  to  face  Til  stand, 
And,  be  it  at  the  altar's  foot,  oppose 
Her  prior  promise  to  her  marrbge  row. 
Leandrov  ho  I  my  horse. 


*'  At  least  there's  truth 
In  fHendship.     But  bo  gentle  to  Rosalba." 

[Exeunt. 


Ruggiero  is  too  ktc :  the  wedding  h 
ali'eady  celebrated.  A  masked  ball, 
given  by  the  king,  follows  among  the 
wedding  festivities ; — 


**BUOOIKBO 

•'  Too  late— too  late  1      Yet  shall  the  truth  be  beard ! 
Tlu>ugh  what  is  irremediable  be  done, 
I*t  what  is  just  be  spoken.    To  that  ball 
Shall  come  a  dreary  snd  unwelcome  guest.** 


Ruggiero,  with  his  scourge  and  lamp, 
moves  about,  personating  Conscience, 
searching  out  sins,  and  chastising  the 
hearts  of  sinners. 

The  voice  of  Conscience  disturbs  the 
poor  bride,  who  has  married  an  old 
man,  in  violation  of  her  promise  to  a 
young  one ;  and  the  old  man  does  not 
escape  unwhipi)ed,  for,  in  addition  to 
his  sm  of  being  in  the  way  of  the  young 
people,  he,  it  seems,  had  vowed  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  time 
of  his  former  wife's  death,  and  this  he 
will  now  fulfil. 

The  next  act  opens  with  a  scene  at 
the  royal  palace  of  Palermo.  AVe  learn 
from  a  conversation  between  Ubaldo 
and  the  chief  justiciary,  that  the  king's 
p^assion  for  the  doctor's  daughter  has 
risen  into  actual  frenzy.  She  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  night  of  the  mar- 
riage. Ruggiero  is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing carriedher  away  ;  and  colourable 
charges  touching  matters  of  account, 
and  malversations,  are  got  up  against 
him  b^  the  king,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
ertortmg  from  him,  by  fear,  the  secret 
of  her  place  of  concealment.  "  The 
Iting,"  says  the  chief  justice  to  Ubal- 
do, "as  you  say,  my  lord,  must  be 
clean  lunatic,  to  make  this  ado  about 
a  doctor's  dau^ter,  seeiujg  that  he 
mi^ht  disport  himself  at  his  pleasure 
with  a  hundred  doctors'  daughters,  not 
to  say  a  hundred  ladies  of  greater  esti- 
mation and  nobility." 

Ubaldo  does  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  king's  interpretation  of  Rug- 
giero's  conduct,  and  thinks  that  "  the 
cock  is  most  likely  to  be  found  where 
the  hen-bird  hath  her  nest ;"  and  he 
tells  the  justiciary  "that  Fiordelizahath 
lately  gone  to  sojourn  for  a  season  with 
his  daughter,  who  lives  like  a  nun  since 
her  marriage,  and  hath  chosen  for  h«r 
nunnery  the  convent  of    Malespina, 
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which  fell  to  Count  Ugo  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  debt  due  to  liim  iroui  tho 
former  lord  of  it,  that  castaway  Si- 
lisco/*  Where  Silisco  has  gone  no  one 
knows ;  but  Rosalba  knows  that,  fix>m 
about  the  time  of  his  disappearance 
from  Palermo,  there  has  been  lodging 
at  the  farm  near  the  castle  "  a  person 
of  a  light,  lofty,  and  graceful  appear- 
ance, courteous  and  winning  of  de- 
meanour," who  answers  to  Silisco  in 
everything,  except  that  he  was  not  gay, 
but  pensive  and  retiring.  We  thus  see 
in  what  direction  Rosalba's  thoughts  and 
hopes  are  tending.  Tlie  mysterious  visi- 
tor is  regarded  by  the  farmers  and  farm, 
servants,  as  a  conjuror.  On  the  night 
of  his  coming  strange  sounds  are  heard 
in  the  air ;  and,  soon  after  the  sounds 
were  heard,  he  came  knocking  at  the 
door  I  Surely  no  one  but  a  conjiux)r 
was  ever  known  to  come  flying  through 
the  air  in  that  way.  And  besides  that, 
he  is  a  magnificent  man  to  look  at ;  and 
orders  this,  and  orders  that,  as  thous;h 
the  powers  of  the  air  were  at  his  bid- 
ding. He  cures  agues,  and  old  women 
with  warts  come  to  be  charmed.  The 
priest  is  in  alarm.  It  were  better,  he 
says,  to  die  and  be  saved,  than  be  healed 
and  be  damned ;  and  he  will  have  none 
of  the  coniuror's  cures.  The  falconer 
at  the  castle  has  his  scruples  as  to  Chris- 
dan  ailments ;  but  one  of  his  birds  has 
not  taken  her  food  for  three  davs,  and 
as  she  has  no  soul  to  trouble  her,  ho 
thinks  she  may  safely  take  any  cure 
she  can  come  by ;  and  sends  to  consult 
the  ladies  on  this  point  of  casuistry. 
Fiordeliza,  weary  of  the  solitude  of 
the  place,  affects,  or  fancies  herself 
sick,  and  sends  for  the  conjuror.  The 
conjuror  proves  to  be  Rusgiero.  In 
a  short  soliloquy  before  3ieir  meet* 
ing,  we  find  Fiordeliza's  heart  relenting 
towards  her  former  lover ;  but  in  their 
conversation  she  betrajrs  her  jealousy 
of  lisana,  and  is  offended  at  Ku^e- 
ro*8  rufusal  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
that  lady's  disappearance,  and  his  re- 
lation  to  her. 

Fiordeliza  has  spoken  harshly ;  and 
he  replies : — 

MJOaiSKO. 

*•  No  need  of  this  i 
Of  Ttheinenk  dImTOinU  there**  no  need 
To  nndeoelre  me,  had  I  thonght  yon  kind. 
I  hftTe  Imt  to  recal  the  pact. 

riORDKLIZA. 

•'Wliatpast? 
Speak  out  your  quarrel  with  the  pa*t  i  and  I 
Wili  teU  jroQ  of  my  quarrel  with  the  present. 
I  was  kind  onoe,  unless  niy  memory  crr»« 
And  if  I  Kem'd  to  change  without  a  cause, 


What  since  has  folIowM  shows  that  canse  enough 
There  might  tiare  been  t  for  aught  I  know  there  vai. 
How  read  yon  then  the  history  of  the  ps»t 
To  nuke  me  seem  too  liarsh  ? 

BOOOIBEO. 

**  How  rend  I  it? 
I  read  it  but  as  they  that  mn  may  read  i 
A  tale  of  no  uneoslomary  kind. 
The  lore  whose  dawn  bcdtdd  its  earUesfe  glow 
Reflected,  as  It  rose  to  perfect  day. 
Saw  the  bright  eolouring  of  the  ▼aporons  dood 
Grow  pale  and  disappear.    My  springing  lore. 
So  long  as  it  was  pleasant,  light,  and  flree. 
Was  prosperous ;  but  it  paas*d  too  soon  to  peaka. 
I  could  not  moke  a  play  tiling  of  my  lore  i 
I  could  not  match  it  with  your  spoitire  moods, 
*Till  garlands  ahoold  be  aon)nr*d  into  dudnst 
I  could  not  lightly  agitate  and  fan 
The  airier  motions  of  an  amorous  fkncy. 
And  by  a  skill  in  blowing  hot  and  eold. 
And  ehangeftd  dalUanoe,  qnleken  you  with  doobts. 
And  keep  yon  in  the  dark  tiU  yon  shosdd  kindle. 
I  was  net  ignorant  that  arts  like  theae 
Arail,  when  bare  simplicity  of  lore 
Falls  flat  I  but  be  they  strong  or  weak,  tlicee  meaae 
Were  none  of  mine  i  and  thon^  my  heart  shoull 

break, 
(As  humbly  T  beliere  it  wiH  not,)  stiU 
More  willingly  would  I  suffer  by  ench  arts 
Than  practise  them. 

riORDBLIZA. 

•*  Hare  I  then  pnetiaM  arts? 
One  art  I  know — to  Judge  men  by  their  acts, 
And  not  their  seeming*.    I  should  not  be  loth 
Some  faults  to  own,  Ruggicro,  did  I  know 
That  he  to  whom  I  own*d  them  wonld  own  hii. 
But  there  should  bo  a  Justice  in  oonfbssion. 
Yours  is  the  greater  ikult  t  confess  yon  first. 

BUOOIBRO. 

*•  Most  Ailly,  fVankly,  freely,  from  the  heart 
Will  I  pour  out  confeMions.    I  am  proud. 
Inflexible,  undutiM,  self-wiU'd, 
In  anger  violent,  of  a  moody  mind. 
And  latterly  morose ;  what  f^irthert — sad, 
Berere,  rindictire. 

FIOBDBLIXA. 

**  How  confession  lores 
To  flght  with  shadows,  whilst  tho  substance  fliea. 
Ton  have  not  said  that  in  a  slippery  hour 
You  stain*d  a  maiden's  honour  and  your  own. 

BVOOIBRO. 

"  That  which  I  have  not  said,  I  hare  not  done. 

riOROBLIZA. 

•*  Where  is  Lisana? 

RuaeiBBO. 

**Wheresoe*erBhebe, 
Her  Innocence  ii  with  her. 

VIORDBUXA. 

**  But  where  is  she  7 

BUOOIBRO. 

**  Seereta  that  are  my  own  you  may  command. 
This  is  another's. 

As  he  leaves  the  castle,  he  is  taken 
by  the  proTost  and  marshalmen,  who 
have  tracked  him  to  FiordeliEa's  resi- 
dence. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifUi  act,  we 
meet  Silisco,  who  had  not  been  heard 
of  ^ce  Eosalba's  marriage : — 

TAs  Station  (if  8L  Elmo  in  tht  Foresl-^Siunoo  in 
pUgriml't  weeds, 

•IX.ISOO. 

*  Full  many  ttma  the  Holy  Land  return 
Less  holy  than  they  went.    My  pilgrimage* 
In  gratitude  and  earthly  lore  begun. 
To  heavenly,  let  me  hope,  shall  lead  at  la»t ; 
For  t'was  not  enJed  when  I  westward  turu*d 
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Kor  vu  r  fiMK  !n  VAleatine,  meUiiukc, 
A  pilfrlai  and  %  rtrangrr  in  thu  UnJ 
Thm  here  in  Sicily  I  feci  myitlf. 
Uarli!  UkereareTolcesI  ferAveUen,  no  doubL 
Thto  sh^ter  then  wlU  mt%  be  all  mine  own. 
Whjraboaldttbe?    So  ehorlbh  am  I  grown 
That  nelhing  plcaae*  me  Imt  eolitude, 
Bm  tlMrt  Ibr  Endows  keeps  an  open  honee» 
And  — terUina  the  fatnrc  and  the  past. 
Tee    there  are  Tolcei — ftom  which  tide  I  know  not  { 
And  through  the  mlat  Is  nothing  to  be  teen 
•  thin— the  ghosts  of  treei/* 


While  be  is  still  speaking,  the  pro- 
vost and  marshalmen  enter  with  tneir 
prisoner.  We  learn,  from  a  conver- 
sation between  them,  the  secret,  which 
Ruggiero  has  hitherto  kept.  He  has 
bid^n  Lisana  in  the  Convent  of  San 
Paolo,  of  which  his  aunt  is  abbess. 
Her  noviciate  w31  not  have  expired  till 
St.  Michael's  Eve,  when  she  is  to  take 
the  veil,  and  be  thus  safe  from  the 
king's  courtship.  Silisco  rescues  Rug- 
giero  fit)m  his  captors  by  a  stratagem ; 
and  Ruggiero  proposes  that  they  shaU 
live  like  wild  hunters  in  the  woods,  till 
St.  ^fiehael'sEve. 


*  Hart  witii  yon    there's  no  roof-tree  that  I  lore 
Like  the  lire  roof-tree  of  the  forest  lone.*' 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  palace  of 
Pdermo.  The  talk  is  of  the  homage 
Rosalba  is  to  perform  for  her  lands. 

A  Room  of  Stmtt  in  tho  KingU  Palace  at  PaUrmo — 

Bos  ALB  A,  FlOttDBLIZA,  and  an  X78HKB. 

DSnKR. 

"Madame,  his  good  Lordshlpt  your  father,  bade 
ma  fay  ha  is  seeking  the  King,  and  will  presently 
teiag  you  word  what  day  is  fixed  for  yonr  inTestitore. 

[Exit, 

BOSALBA. 

**  Thle  la  the  chamber.    When  I  see  again 
The  lapestiy  and  old  chairs,  a  rery  dream 
SnoM  the  past  year,  from  whieli,  awaliening  now, 
Xy  childhood  seems  the  sole  reaUty. 

PIOBDBUZA. 

**  Tct,  if  I  err  n<^  when  we  last  were  here 
Toor  ^ndhood  was  the  dream  t  tlie  life  yon  then 
Were  wakening  to  se«m*d  Tory  sweetly  reaL 
Do  yon  remember  ?  'twas  the  second  time 
ToaawtSHiaoo. 

BOSALBA. 
**  Three  long  days  had  past 
(Loogthovgh  deUghtfUl,  for  they  teem'd  with  thoughts 
As  Maydays  teem  with  flowers),  since  I  had  first 
Beheld  him,  standing  In  the  sunset  lights, 
Besfde  a  wreek,  half-boried  in  the  sand. 
Upon  the  western  ihon,    I  see  him  now 
A  radiant  ereatnre  with  the  sunset  glow 
Upon  his  (bee,  tiiat  mingled  with  a  glow, 
Tet  ^tnnier  from  within.    When  next  we  met 
*Twas  here,  as  you  have  said  i  and  tlien  his  mien 
Was  Hotter,  with  an  outward  brightness  clad, 
Vbr  all  the  court  was  present  i  yet  I  saw 
The  other  ardour  through.** 


The  king  has  discovered  that  lisana 
b  in  the  Convent  of  San  Paolo.  She 
has  been  seen  attending  Aretina,  who  is 
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dying.     The  king,  on  hearing  this,  cac- 
cliuin;): — 

THB  KIXO. 
"  Go  to  Uaggal,  the  old  Jew,  and  bid  him  come  to 
me  instantly.    Provldo  me  a  habit  of  a  Franciscan 
f^iar,  and  meet  me  here  an  hour  after  sunset.** 

We  next  behold  Lisana  taking  the 
veil>  and  are  told  of  Aretina's  dea£  :— 

BUOaiBRO. 

"  Is  Aretina  dead  ? 
siLisca 
**  Died  in  my  arms  but  now,  meek  penitent  I 
With  love  and  Joy  upon  her  lips— so  sweet 
'Twas  as  the  dying  of  a  summer's  day  i 
And  blcMsed  was  the  cliance  which  brought  me  here 
In  time  to  make  her  happier  in  her  death. 

BUOOIBBO. 
*•  What  was  it  you  could  do  7 

SILISCO. 

**  Her  mind,  poor  girl. 
Was  burden'd  with  two  secret*— one,  the  lore 
She  bare  me  in  our  earlier  Jocund  days. 
Which  'twas  a  solace  to  disclose  in  death  t 
The  other  of  strange  import,  on  ber  tongue 
To  tell  me  when  we  jostled  in  the  cave, 
And  base  Spadone  stabbed  her  fWnn  behind, 
*Twas  this — that   tlut   same  treasure  which   was 

brought 
Vrom  Rhodes  on  board  the  luckless  Maddalena — 
That  treasure  which  we  decm'd  Calabrlan  seas 
Had  swallow*d  with  tlie  boatswain  and  the  mate— 
What  thaae  you  chas*d  tliem,  riding  on  the  storm, 
And  saw  them  ftmnder — that  that  treasure  still 
Is  extant  upon  earth,  lodg'd  in  that  cave.** 

The  next  scene  exhibits  the  Pass  of 
Smarrimento,  in  the  mountains,  near 
the  Convent  of  San  Paolo,  and  hiding 
among  the  shadows  of  the  rocks  are  our 
three  Israelitish  friends.  They  have  sup- 
plied the  king  with  money  for  an  adven- 
ture, indicated  when  he  had  heard  of 
Lisana*s  whereabouts,  and  they  seem  to 
have  the  same  notion  of  lending  money 
as  is  expressed  by  a  more  rei^pectable 
authority  in  an  early  part  of  the  play :«. 

•*  Oive  thou  to  no  man,  if  thou  wish  him  well. 
That  he  may  n<rt  In  borrowing  interest  take^ 
£lse  thou  Shalt  but  belHend  his  iknlts,  allied 
Against  his  better,  with  his  baser  half.** 

We  have  Haggai  reasoning  in  the 
same  waj ;  and  the  great  value  of  these 
prudential  aphorisms  is,  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  long  ago  observed,  that  they 
give  a  man  a  formal  excuse  for  doing 
on  any  occasion  whatever  he  likes : — 

HAO«AI. 

**  Briefly,  the  King  sent  fbr  me  secretly  this  morn- 
ing, to  borrow  ten  thousand  ducat*,  and  for  a  small 
consideration  I  learnt  from  Master  Nitido,  that  It  was 
wanted  fbr  the  spoiling  of  a  maiden  whicit  prepareth 
herself  to  be  a  nun,  and  that  the  King  should  dlsgnlss 
himself  as  a  friar,  and  go  Ibrth  this  night  to  seek  her 
at  the  Convent  of  San  Paolo,  and  should  ti^  tiis 
money  with  him.  Monstrous  I  that  such  store  of  gold 
should  be  lavished  in  the  trsAcklng  with  a  convent 
and  the  loosening  of  the  girdle  of  a  maid!  Well! 
he  slull  shortly  pus  this  way,  and  then  shaU  ws  take 
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back,  to  be  mod  in  an  hon«t  and  proAtable  raiploj- 
nieiit,  that  gold  which,  to  lerre  a  flUhjr  and  TUIan- 
oiM  attempt,  I  waa,  aa  It  were,  almoft  conitrained  to 
fire. 

8HAT.LUM. 

*'  Haggal  I    Then  would'it  not  rob  the  King. 

HAOOAI. 

**  Ye  J,  mine  own  father,  if  it  were  to  aare  him  ftom 
sin. 

ftBALLVM. 

**  The  whole  conntry  ahould  be  aronied  to  dlMorer 
who  were  the  robbers  which  had  robbed  the  Kiog. 

HAOOAI. 

**Thon  erreat.  To  dlicloM  the  robbery  were  to 
betray  himself.  He  will  return  discomfited  from  his 
enterprise,  and  hide  his  eovntenance  l^om  the  shame 
thereof.  Come,  be  of  a  good  coarage,  and  get  thee 
ready.  Look  up,  Shallum  I  make  a  cheerful  noiae  to 
the  Qod  of  Jacob.  When  it  came  into  my  heart  to 
tiilnk  this  thing,  and  I  considered  that  the  gold  which 
passed  from  me  at  noon  should  return  to  me  ere  the 
seeoad  watch,  I  was  as  a  man  tltat  rejoiceth  in  his 
ownt  yea,  I  skipped  Ilk*  a  rmm." 

The  king  enters,  and  is  attacked  by 
tlie  Jews ;  Silisco^  still  in  his  pilgrim's 
dress,  comes  np  in  time  to  rescue  the 
king,  and  in  the  scuffle  Haggai  is  slain. 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  audience* 
chamber  at  Palermo.  It  is  St.  Mi- 
chael's  festival.  The  king  demands  if 
anj  one  has  a  suit,  that  now  is  his 
time  to  speak.  The  pilgrim,  who  has 
rescued  him  from  the  Jews,  steps  for* 
ward.  Before  he  can  speak,  he  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  kin^,  who  does  not  wish 
that  ne  should  distinctly  state  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  he  has  lately  ren- 
dered him,  but  who  acknowledges  obli- 
gations which  none  other  can  estimate 
aright,  and  then  confers  on  him  the 
property  of  the  three  Jews,  which  had 
become  forfeited. 

Rosalba  now  enters  to  do  homage 
for  Coimt  Ugo's  lands.  Ugo's  will  is 
first  read.  He  leaves  his  goods  to  his 
wife  while  unwedded;  should  she  wed, 
they  were  left  to  a  pilgrim  named 
Buomduto. 

The  pilgrim  is  Silisco,  who  firom  the 
day  of  the  marriage  had  accompanied 
the  Count  in  his  pugrimage. 

We  cannot  find  room  for  the  whole 
scene>  but  Bosalba's  words  must  be 
given:— ^ 

KOfALBA. 

•*  So  strangely  Awl 
Brents  hare  come  upon  am,  that  my  head 
Is  half-bewilder'd  t  but  my  heart  Is  clear  i 
Abd  lost  hideed  to  sense,  and  lore,  and  Iifl», 
Tliat  heart  must  be  or  e'er  it  eould  deny 
That  it  is  aU  your  own.*' 

A  characteristic  dialogue  between 
Bugdero  and  Fiordeliza  Mows.  The 
kinglnterrupts : — 

THB  KtRa. 

,  **  Snrely  now 

Ton  will  not  so  untoward  be  to  try 

ais  patience  longer.    Think  how  nyuiy  a  year 

^MUlhftftliUiifsr'i. 


riORDBLISA. 

*'  Well,  sir.  If  your  Ones 
Hath  less  of  patience  left  in  looking  on 
Than  I,  that  bear  the  burthen,  then,  I  think. 
It  may  bt,  iter  your  ease  and  for  mine  own, 
I  shall  be  tutored  to  say,  *  Tea  *— in  time. 
The  scarecrow,  sir,  was  married  to  the  maypole 
In  time  i  but,  bless  me  I  'twas  a  tedious  covtahip 

RUOOIBRO. 

**  On  your  own  time  and  humour  will  I  Walt 
As  heretoibre. 

riORDBUZA. 

"  Then,  dear  Ruggiero,  Tes. 
For  'tis  my  humour  that  the  time  be  nolr. 

•lUSOO. 

**  Then  shall  this  glorious  kow  be  crowned  the  Qoetn 

Of  all  the  hours  in  all  the  ages  past, 

Since  the  flrst  morning's  rosy  finger  toudi'd 

The  bowers  of  Kden.    Grace  defend  my  heart 

That  now  it  bound  not  back  to  wliat  it  was 

In  days  of  old,  forgetting  all  that  since, 

Has  tried  and  tamed  It  I    No,  Rosalba,  no— 

Albeit  yon  waves  l>e  bright  as  on  the  day 

When,  dancing  to  the  shore  ftom  Procida, 

They  brought  me  a  new  Joy,  yet  ftar  me  not~* 

The  Joy  fklU  now  upon  a  heart  prepar'd 

By  many  a  trouble,  many  a  trial  past. 

And  striking  root,  shall  flourish  and  stand  fhst." 

Our  extracts  have  not  been  selected 
with  any  view  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  ike  best  passages  in  the  drama. 
There  are  in  it  no  very  prominent  or 
separable  passages,  and  the  beauty  of 
this  work  is  not  in  its  parts,  but  as  a 
whole.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  think 
of  the  efiect  of  any  one  scene  detached 
from  the  rest.  No  one  passage  stands 
very  distinctly  forward ;  and  while  the 
characters  of  the  dramoHs  oersona  are 
distinguished  from  each  otner  by  very 
marked  traits,  yet  there  is  little  aid 
borrowed  from  soliloquy  or  nanra- 
tive.  The  conventional  artifices  by 
which  the  dramatist  makes  the  au- 
dience acquainted  with  what  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  represent  as  acted,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  generally  told  in  some 
heavy  narration,  are  here  wholly  avcdd* 
ed,  and  this  renders  it  necessary  to 
watch  every  turn  in  the  dialogue,  lest 
something  of  interest  or  of  diaracter 
should  escape  attention.  To  the  more 
formal  drama  the  work  is  what  the 
novel  is  to  the  romance.  The  style  is 
perfectly  |^;raoeful,  reminding  us  of  the 
conversations  in  Miss  Bfdlfie*8  tome- 
dies.  In  Mr.  Tavlor  there  is,  how- 
ever, more  ease  and  less  of  manneriam : 
but  in  both  there  is  the  same  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  same 
total  absence  of  glitter,  which  even  in 
Sheridan  becomes  wearisome,  and 
makes  too  severe  a  demand  on  the  at- 
tention. Mr.  Taylor's  stylb  is  as  pure, 
something  less  rounded,  perhaps,  and 
less  studied  than  that  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  ItoftenremindBuaof  a  writer, 
some  of  who06  works  are  inscribed  to 
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Mr.  Tajlor— .the  author  of  "  Essajrs 
-written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business."* 
In  that  writer,  the  happiness  of  parti* 
cular  words  strikes  us  more  often  than 
in  Henry  Taylor ;  but  we  are  far  from 
sure  that  this,  while  it  increases  the 
momentary  efibct,  is  a  merit.  Is  it 
fanciful  in  us  to  think  that  in  these 
occasional  felicities  of  language  which 
separate,  as  it  were,  a  word  from 
those  around  it — a  paragraph  from  its 
context — we  see  the  imagination  play- 
ing  with  its  subject,  rawer  than  the 
whole  mind  engaged  ? 

"  I  marked 
That  mii  the  dieqaer-work  of  light  and  thade. 
With  cctrioiu  choice  ha  plu  >ked  no  other  ilowen 
But  thoM  oa  which  the  moonlight  fell." 

Still,  to  criticise  in  this  spirit  works 
which  have  given  us  great  delight,  dis- 
puting  or  dispelling  beauty  afler  beau- 
ty, will  not  do ;  and  we  must  remember 
tnat  an  author  who  thus  seems  to  play 
with  his  subject,  may,  in  fact,  be  but 
seeking  to  communicate  truths  which 
would  otherwise  have  little  chance  of 
access  to  his  hearer's  mind,  in  a  less 
obtrusive  character  than  that  of  a 
teacher  of  indisputable  proportions. 
Whatever  is  original  in  speculation, 
must  be  presented  as  if  it  were  doubt- 
ful, or  an  author  will  seem  to  claim 
tiie  right  of  an  instructor,  instead  of 
appearing  to  be  one  engaged  on  an 
inquiry  m  common  with  the  hearer 
whom  he  seeks  to  interest.  We  are, 
however,  straying  from  our  subject, 
and  are  dwelling  on  points  which  con- 
cern the  essayist  rather  than  the  dra< 
matist,  for,  as  faults  or  as  merits,  they 
can  scarce  exist,  except  in  passages 
where  the  author  speaks  in  his  own 
person,  and  not  in  that  of  an  imaginary 
character. 

We  are  told  by  our  author  that  he 
feels  the  scenes  in  modem  fiction  to  be 
oflen  painfully  harrowing.  In  many 
of  these  cases  it  can  be  plainly  shown 


that  the  limits  of  Art  are  transcended. 
In  the  ancient  tragedy,  there  was  al- 
ways reason  for  the  snaring.  It  was 
not  pain  for  the  sake  of  excitement,  or 
exhibited  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
skill  of  the  poet  or  the  actor,  but  it 
was  the  measure  of  divine  wraUi,  or  of 
superhuman  endurance.  It  was  the 
suffering  of  a  god  or  a  demigod.  The 
scene  was  cast  in  the  heroie  ages. 
There  is  a  story  told  by  Herodotus, 
and  commented  on  by  Schlep,  which 
is  calculated  to  illustrate  the  view  which 
the  Greeks  took  of  such  things.  Mile* 
tus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
In  Herodotus*s  account  of  its  destruc- 
tion, we  are  given  the  language  of  the 
oracle  concerning  it : — 


N«Mf  V  i^fur%^9  AA^wfuti  AXXm^s  fwXim,^ 

The  words  of  the  oracle  were  ful- 
filled. The  men  were  slain  by  the 
"long-haired"  Persians — the  women 
were  treated  as  slaves.  As  to  the  tern* 
pie  and  the  shrine  at  Didvmi,  it  ceased 
to  be  tended  by  the  MiWans,  which 
perhaps  satisfies  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  oracle ;  but  so  far  from 
beng  tended  by  others,  it  was  burnt 
and  pillaged.  The  poet  Phrjmicus 
composed  a  drama  upon  "  the  capture 
of  Miletus.  When  it  was  acted  at 
Athens,  the  whole  theatre  burst  into 
tears ;  but  the  poet  was  fined  a  thou* 
sand  drachmas  for  renewing  the  me- 
mory of  their  domestic  misfortunes, 
and  orders  were  given  that  no  one 
should  thenceforward  act  that  drama." 

The  example  of  the  ancients,  then, 
so  far  from  supporting  the  writers  who 
seek  to  produce  eifect  by  excitement, 
is,  when  examined,  entirely  in  the  oUier 
way.  To  calm  the  perturbation  of  the 
passions  seems,  in  any  interpretation  we 


•  We  have  reviewed,  in  former  volumes,  this  writer's  "  Claims  of  Labonr,"  see  DuBLnr 
UmvERsmr  Maoazink,  Vol.  XXV.,  and  his  "  Heniy  II."  Dublin  UNrvBRSixr  Maga- 
zine, Vol  XXIII.  We  take  shame  to  oonelves  for  not  having  before  now  called  our  readers* 
attention  to  the  essays  on  slavery  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Friends  in  Council,*'  and  to 
the  illustrations  of  that  most  important  and  most  perplexing  chapter  on  the  history  of  the 
human  race  given  in  his  "  Conquerors  of  the  New  World.''  Of  these  books — the  last,  most 
probably,  in  connection  with  the  American  historian  Prescott — we  must  soon  find  or  make  an 
opportooity  of  communicating  with  our  readers. 

f  "  And  thou  Miletus,  contrived  of  wicked  deeds, 

Though  Shalt  become  a  banquet  and  rich  spoils  to  many; 
Thy  wives  shall  wash  the  feet  of  many  long-haired, 
And  others  shall  have  the  care  of  our  temple  at  DidymL'* 
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can  give  to  the  languag|e  of  the  most 
subtle  of  the  andent  critics,  to  have 
been,  if  not  the  absolute  purpose  of 
the  dramatic  poet,  ^et  the  presup- 
posed condition  on  which  alone  it  was 
possible  for  the  mind  to  reoeire  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  which  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  drama  to  give.  This,  how- 
ever, we  must  leave  for  the  present  un- 
discussed. 

Among  the  volumes  which  we  had 
thought  of  bringing  before  our  readers' 
notice  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty  — 
**  Annesley  and  other  Poems" — hy  Anna 
Harriet  Drury.  "  Annesley"  was  sent  to 
us  on  its  first  publication,  but  by  some 
accident  the  volume  was  mislaid,  and 
has  almost  by  accident  again  met  our 
eye,  when  we  were  looking  at  the  books 
which  we  have  been  just  speaking  of. 
We  have  room  but  for  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  but  even  in  the  passages  we 
have  selected  firom  Tennyson  and  Henry 
Taylor  there  is  nothing  more  touching- 
ly  beautiful : — 


**Httnn  th«  IkToared  friend  of  early  dsysi 

Hj  teneroas  rinU  fmr  ■choUftio  praSie  i 

My  pore  example  in  Um  pathi  of  ri^t. 

In  aU  raperlor — mrt  in  boyish  might. 

me*  weak  of  frame,  a  slight  and  ttudtons  yooUi, 

Hie  eye  all  intellect,  hie  lip  all  truth. 

Marked  for  hie  geniiUt  for  hie  learning  crowned, 

Be  ihunned  the  eporti  for  which  we  were  renowned. 


I  wai  h!R  champion  then,  tliou  jh  but  in  name — 
What  but  respect  au>l  love  could  Annesley  claim  f 
He  was  to  roe,  what  I  remember  still — 
The  guide,  the  magnet,  of  my  wayward  wilL-. 
Had  I  ne'er  left  his  side !— but  manhood's  toils 
Drove  me  to  gatlier  wealth  in  Eastern  spoils. 
And  Anncflloy.  when  his  college  honours  c 
Merged  a  bright  genius  in  a  parish  priest. — 


**  It  ecased  at  last :  the  passion,  and  the  strife  i 
And  I  retreated  from  my  £astem  life. 
Liaden  with  wealth,  and  seared  befbrc  my  time. 
Returned  repining  to  my  natlTe  eltme. 
My  end  of  being  gained,  my  labour  o'er, 
I  liai  no  more  to  gain,  yet  sighed  for  more. 
The  world  was  mine,  with  all  the  world  ean  be  t 
I  tried  it  all,  and  found  U,  Tanlty  I 
Rentles*  from  Sitot  to  spot  I  wandered  on. 
Seeking  for  iieace  on  eartb,  and  finding  none. 
Till  to  tiie  rilUge  were  my  footsteps  sent. 
Where  the  brief  manhood  of  ray  friend  was  spent  i 
Tliere,  like  a  wrlUpring  to  its  ancient  track. 
Game  the  cliecked  tide  of  old  affection  back. 
I  reached  his  Church  t  I  paced  the  silent  aisle* 
Till  fancy  heard  his  voice,  and  caught  his  smile : 
Till  mixing  things  that  are  with  things  that  seem, 
Onr  separation  but  H>peared  a  dream. 
And  when  again  I  sought  the  open  air, 
I  almost  started  not  to  find  him  there.** 

Annesley's  story  is  told  to  his  old 
friend  by  a  venerable  man  whom  he 
meets  in  the  churchvard.  ^  It  b  a  ro- 
mance of  domestic  life,  which  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  tell  in  any  but  the  au- 
thor's words,  and  for  this  we  have  not 
space. 

We  have  seldom  been  more  pleased 
than  with  the  poem  of  •'  Annesley." 

A. 
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The  night  of  a  bitter  winter  day  had 
come;  frosty  and  hail,  and  snow  carried 
a  sense  of  new  desolation  to  the  cold 
hearths  of  the  moneyless,  whilst  the 
wealthy  only  drew  the  closer  to  their 
bright  fires,  and  experienced  stronger 
feelings  of  comfort. 

In  a  small  back  apartment  of  a  mean 
house,  in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters 
of  Edinburgh,  a  young  man  sat  with 
a  pen  in  his  fingers,  endeavouring  to 
wnte,  though  the  blue  tint  of  his  nails 
shewed  that  the  blood  was  almost  frozen 
in  his  hands.  There  was  no  fire  in  the 
room;  the  old  iron  grate  was  rusty  and 
damp,  as  if  a  fire  had  not  blazed  in  it 
for  years ;  the  hail  dashed  against  the 
fractnred  panes  of  the  window;  the 
young  man  was  poorly  and  scantily 
dressed,  and  he  was  very  thin^  and 
bilious  to  all  appearance;  his  sallow 
yellow  face  ana  hollow  eyes  told  of 
disease,  misery,  and  the  absence  of 
hope. 

His  hand  shook  with  cold,  as,  by  the 
light  of  the  meanest  and  cheapest  of 
candle  he  slowly  traced  line  after  line^ 
with  the  vain  thought  of  making  money 
by  his  writings.  £i  his  boyish  days  he 
had  entered  the  ranks  of  literature, 
with  the  hopes  of  fame  to  lead  him  on, 
f  but  disappointment  after  disappoint- 
ment, and  miserable  circumstances  of 
poverty  and  suiSeringhad  been  his  fate: 
now  the  vision  of  fame  had  become  dim 
in  his  sick  soul — ^he  was  writing  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  money,  any  trifle, 
by  his  pen. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  acquiring  money 
to  which  the  millions  bend  their  best 
energies,  that  of  literature  is  the  most 
forlorn.  The  artificers  of  necessaries 
and  luxuries,  for  the  animal  existence, 
have  the  world  as  their  customers ;  but 
those  who  labour  for  the  mind  have 
but  a  limited  few,  and  therefore  the 
supply  of  mental  work  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  thousands 
of  the  unknown  and  struggling,  even 
though  possessed  of  much  genius,  must 
sink  before  the  famous  few  who  monopo- 
lise the  literary  market,  and  so  the 
younff  writer  is  overlooked.  He  may  be 
ftamng,  but  his  manuscripts  will  be 
returned  to  htm;  the  emoluments  of 


literature  are  all  flowing  in  other 
channels;  he  is  one  added  to  the  thou« 
sands  too  many  in  the  writing  world ; 
his  efibrts  may  bring  him  misery  and 
madness,  but  not  money. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a 
woman  entered ;  and  advancing  near 
the  little  table  on  which  the  young  man 
was  writing,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  him 
with  a  look  in  which  anger,  and  the  ex- 
treme wretchedness  which  merges  on 
insanity,  were  mingled.  She  seemed 
nearly  Miy;  her  leatures  had  some 
remaining  traces  of  former  regularity 
and  beauty,  but  her  whole  countenance 
now  was  a  volume  filled  with  the  most 
squalid  suflering  and  evil  passions ;  her 
cheeks  and  ^yes  were  hollow,  as  if  she 
had  reached  the  extreme  of  old  age ; 
she  was  emaciated  to  a  woeful  degree ; 
her  dress  was  poor,  dirty,  and  tattered^ 
and  worn  without  any  attempt  at 
proper  arrangement. 

"Writing!  writing!  writing!  Thank 
God,  Andrew  Carson,  the  pen  will 
soon  drop  from  your  fingers  with  star, 
vation." 

The  woman  said  this  in  a  half-scream- 
ing,  but  weak  and  broken-down  voice. 

**  Mother,  let  me  have  some  peace," 
said  the  young  writer,  turning  hb  face 
away,  so  that  he  might  not  see  her  red 
glaring  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

**  Ay,  Andrew  Carson,  I  say  thank 
God  tnat  the  force  of  hunger  will  soon 
now  make  you  drop  that  cursed  writ- 
ing. Thank  God,  if  there  is  the  God 
that  my  father  used  to  talk  about  in 
the  long  nights  in  the  bonnie  highland 
glen,  \3iere  it's  like  a  dream  of  lang 
syne  that  I  ever  lived." 

She  pressed  her  hands  on  her  breast, 
as  if  some  recollections  of  an  over- 
powering  nature  were  in  her  soul. 

<'  The  last  rag  in  your  trunk  has 
gone  to  the  pawn ;  you  have  neither 
shirt,  nor  coat,  nor  covering  now,  ex- 
cept what  you've  on.  Write — write— 
if  you  can,  without  eating ;  to-morrow 
you'll  have  neither  meat  nor  drink 
here,  nor  aught  now  to  get  money  on." 

"  Mother,  I  am  in  daily  expectation 
of  receiving  something  for  my  writing 
now ;  the  post  this  evening  may  bring 
me  some  good  news." 
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He  said  this  with  hesitation,  and 
there  was  little  of  hope  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face. 

'^Groodnews!  good  news  about  your 
writing  I  that's  the  good  news  *ill  never 
come;  never,  you  good-for-nothing 
scribbler  I" 

She  screamed  forth  the  last  words 
in  a  voice  of  frenzy.  Her  tone  was 
a  mixture  of  Scotch  and  Irish  accents. 
She  had  resided  for  some  years  of  her 
earlier  life  in  Ireland. 

As  the  young  writer  looked  at  her 
and  listened  to  her,  the  pen  shook  in 
his  hand. 

**  Go  out,  and  work,  and  make  money. 
Ay,  the  working  people  can  live  on  the 
best,  whilst  you,  with  that  pen  in  your 
fingers,  are  starving  yourself  and  me." 

'*  Mother,  I  am  not  strong  enough 
for  labour,  and  my  tastes  are  strongly, 
very  strongly,  for  literature." 

"Not  strong  enough !  you're  twenty 
past.  It's  twenty  long  years  since  the 
cursed  night  I  brought  you  into  the 
world." 

^  The  young  writer  gazed  keenly  on 
his  mother,  ror  he  was  afraid  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  as 
was  too  often  the  case ;  but  he  did  not 
know  how  she  could  have  obtained 
mone^,  as  he  knew  there  was  not  a 
fkrthing  in  the  house.  The  woman 
seemed  to  divine  the  meaning  of  his 
looks — 

*•  I'm  not  drunk,  don't  think  it,- 
•he  cried;  "its  the  hunger  and  the 
Borrow  that's  in  my  head.**^ 

•*  Well,  mother,  perhaps  this  even- 
ing's post  may  have  some  good  intelli- 
gence." 

*'What  did  the  morning's  post  bring? 
There,  there— don *t  I  see  it — them's 
the  bonnie  hopes  of  yours." 

She  pointed  to  the  table,  where 
lay  a  couple  of  returned  manuscripts. 
Andrew  glanced  towards  the  parcel, 
and  made  a  strong  effort  to  suppress 
the  deep  sigh  which  heaved  his  breast. 
"  Ay,  there  it  is — there's  a  bundle  of 
that  stuff  ye  spend  your  nights  and 
days  writing ;  taking  the  flesh  off  your 
bones,  and  making  tnat  face  of  yours 
so  black  and  yellow ;  it's  your  father's 
face,  too — ay — well  it's  like  him  now, 
indeed — the  ruffian.  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  him,  nor  you,  nor  this  world." 

"My  father,"  said  Andrew,  and  a 
feeling  of  interest  overspread  his  blood- 
less face.  **  You  have  told  me  little  of 
him.  Why  do  you  speak  of  him  |0 
harshly?" 


"  Go  and  work,  and  make  money,  I 
say.  I  tell  you  I  must  get  money; 
right  or  wrong,  I  must  get  it ;  there's 
no  living  longer,  and  enduring  what 
I've  endured.  I  dream  of  being  rich ; 
I  waken  every  morning  from  visions 
where  my  hands  are  filled  with  money; 
that  wakening  turns  my  head,  when  I 
know  and  see  there  is  not  a  halfpenny 
in  the  house,  and  when  I  see  you,  my 
son,  sitting  there,  working  like  a  fool 
with  pen  and  brain,  but  without  the 
power  to  earn  a  penny  for  me.  Go 
out  and  work  with  your  hands,  I  say 
again,  and  let  me  get  money— do  any- 
thing, if  it  brings  money.  There  is  the 
old  woman  over  the  way,  who  has  a 
working  son;  his  mother  may  bless  God 
that  he  is  a  shoemaker  and  not  a  poet; 
she  is  the  happy  woman,  so  cozily 
covered  with  warm  flannel  and  stuff*  this 
weary  weather,  and  her  mutton,  and 
her  tea,  and  her  money  jingling  in  her 
pocket  for  ever ;  that's  what  a  working 
son  can  do — a  shoemaker  can  do  that." 

At  this  some  noise  in  the  kitchen 
called  Mrs.  Carson  away,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Andrew.  He  rose,  and  closed  the 
door  gently  afler  her.  He  seated  himself 
again,  and  took  up  his  pen,  but  his 
head  fell  listlessly  on  his  hand  ;  he  felt 
as  if  his  mother's  words  were  yet  echo, 
ing  in  his  ears.  From  his  earliest  in- 
fkncy  he  had  regarded  her  with  fear 
and  wonder,  more  than  love. 

Mrs.  Carson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who 
was  suspected  by  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry  of  entertaining  peculiar  views  * 
of  religion  on  some  pomts,  and  also  of 
being  at  intervals  rather  unsound  in 
his  mind.  He  bestowed,  however,  a 
superior  education  on  his  only  daucrhter, 
and  instructed  her  carefully  hmiself 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  when 
she  was  not  more  than  fourteen.  As 
her  father  lefl  her  little  if  any  support, 
she  was  under  thenecessity  of  goingto 
reside  with  relations  in  Ireland,  who 
moved  in  a  rather  humble  rank.  Of  her 
subsequent  history  little  was  known  to 
Andrew ;  she  always  maintained  silence 
regarding  his  father,  and  seemed  angry 
when  he  ventured  to  question  her. 
Ardrew  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
sided there  until  about  his  eighth  year, 
when  his  mother  returned  to  ScoUand. 

It  was  from  his  mother  Andrew  had 

fained  all  the  little  education  that  had 
een  bestowed  on  him.  That  edu- 
cation was  most  capriciously  imparted, 
and  in  its  extent  only  went  the  length 
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of  teachii^  him  to  read  partially;  for 
whatever  further  advances  he  had  made, 
he  was  indebted  to  his  own  self-culture. 
At  times  his  mother  would  make  some 
efforts  to  impress  on  him  the  advan- 
tages  of  education:  she  Mrould  talk  of 
poetry,  and  repeat  specimens  of  the 
poets  which  her  memory  had  retained 
from  the  period  of  her  girlhood  in  her 
Other's  house ;  but  oftenest  the  Ian- 
gua^e  of  bitterness,  violence,  and  exe- 
cration was  on  her  lips.  With  the  ne- 
rer-ceasing  complaints  of  want — want 
of  poffltion,  want  of  friends,  but,  most 
of  all,  want  of  money — sounding  in  his 
ears,  Andrew  grew  up  a  poet.  The 
unsettled  and  aimless  mind  of  his  mother, 
shadowed  as  it  was  with  perpetual 
blackness,  prevented  her  from  calmly 
and  wisely  striving  to  place  her  son  in 
some  position  by  which  he  could  have 
aided  in  supporting  himself  and  her. 
As  a  child,  Andrew  was  shy  and  solitary, 
caring  little  for  the  society  of  children 
of  his  own  years,  and  taking  refuse 
from  the  never-ceasing  violence  of  his 
mother's  temper  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  poor  bed-room,  with  some  old 
book  which  he  had  contrived  to  bor- 
row, or  with  his  pen,  for  he  was  a 
writer  of  verses  from  an  early  age. 

Andrew  was  small-sized,  sickly,  ema- 
ciated, and  feeble  in  fVame ;  his  mind 
had  much  of  the  hereditaiy  weakness 
visible  in  his  mother ;  his  imagination 
and  his  passions  were  strong,  and  easily 
excited  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  overwhelm 
for  the  moment  his  reason.  With  a 
little-exercised  and  somewhat  defective 
judgment ;  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
wond ;  with  few  books;  with  a  want  of 
that  tact  possessed  b^  some  intellects, 
of  knowing  and  turmn^to  account  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  m  literature,  it 
was  hardiv  to  be  expected  that  An- 
drew  would  soon  succeed  as  a  poet, 
though  his  imagination  was  powerful, 
and  there  was  pathos  and  even  oc- 
casional sublimity  in  his  poetry.  For 
five  long  years  he  had  been  toiling  and 
striving  without  anv  success  whatever 
in  his  vocation,  in  the  way  of  realising 
either  fame  or  emolument. 

Now,  as  he  sat  with  his  e^es  fixed  on 
the  two  returned  manuscripts  on  his 
table,  his  torturing  memory  passed  in 
review  before  him  the  many  times  his 
hopes  had  been  equally  lost.  He  was 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  yet  he  had 
endured  so  many  disappointments !  He 
shook  and  trembled  with  a  convulsive 
agony  as  he  recalled  poem  after  poem. 


odes,  sonnets,  epics,  dramas— lie  had 
tried  everything ;  he  had  built  so  many 
glorious  expectations  on  each  as,  night 
after  night,  shiverine  with  cold  and 
faint  with  sickness,  he  had  persisted 
in  gathering  from  his  mind,  and  ar- 
ranging laboriously,  the  brightest  and 
most  powerful  of  his  poetical  fancies, 
and  hoped,  and  was  often  almost  sure, 
they  would  spread  broadly,  and  be  felt 
deeply  in  the  world.  But  there  they 
had  all  returned  to  him — there  they 
lay,  unknown,  unheard  of— they  were 
onlv  so  much  waste  paper. 

As  each  manuscript  had  found  its 
way  back  to  him,  he  had  received  every 
one  with,  an  increasing  bitterness  and 
despair,  which  gradually  wrought  his 
brain  almost  to  a  state  of  menUl  ma- 
lady. By  constitution  he  was  nervous 
and  melancholy:  the  utmost  of  the 
world's  success  would  hardly  have 
made  him  happy ;  he  had  no  mtemal 
strength  to  cope  with  disappointment 
— no  sanffuine  hopes  pointing  to  $. 
brighter  mture :  he  was  ovenimelmed 
witn  present  failures.  One  moment 
he  doubted  sorely  the  power  of  his  own 

Senius ;  and  the  thought  was  like 
eath  to  him,  for  without  fame — with- 
out raising  himself  a  name  and  a  posi. 
tion  above  the  common  masses — he  felt 
he  could  not  live.  Again,  he  would 
lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  undiscem- 
ing  publishers  to  whom  his  poetry  had 
been  sent ;  he  would  anathematise 
them  all  with  the  fierce  bitterness  of  a 
soul  which  was,  alas  I  unsubdued  in 
many  respects  by  the  soflening  and 
humbling  influences  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  He  had  not  the  calm  reflec- 
tion which  might  have  told  him  that, 
young,  uneducated,  utterly  unlearned 
m  the  world  and  in  books  as  he  was, 
his  writings  must  of  necessity  have  a 
kind  of  inferiority  to  the  works  of 
those  possessed  of  more  advantages. 
He  had  no  deep,  sober  principles  or 
thoughts ;  his  tnoughts  were  flings 
which  bore  him  on  their  whirlwind 
course  to  the  depths  of  agony,  and  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  for  his  health 
was  evidently  seriously  impaired  by 
the  indulgence  of  long-continued  emo- 
tions of  misery. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  rejected  ma- 
nuscripts in  his  hand :  it  was  a  legen- 
dary poem,  modelled  something  afler 
the  style  of  Byron,  though  the  young 
author  would  have  violently  denied  the 
resemblance.  He  thought  of  the  pains 
he  had  bestowed  on  it— of  the  amount 
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of  thought  and  dreams — the  sick  lan- 
guid headaches,  the  pained  breast,  the 
weary  mind  it  had  so  often  occasioned 
him ;  then  ho  saw  the  marks  of  tears 
on  it — the  gush  of  tears  which  had 
come,  as  if  to  extinguish  the  fire  of 
madness  which  had  kindled  in  his 
brain.  When  he  saw  that  manuscript 
returned  to  him,  the  marks  of  the  tears 
were  there  staining  the  outside  pi^e. 
He  looked  fixedly  on  that  manuscript, 
and  his  thin  face  became  darker,  and 
more  expressive  of  all  that  is  hopeless 
in  human  sorrow ;  the  bright  light  of 
success  shone  as  if  so  far  away  from 
him  now — away  at  an  endless  distance, 
which  neither  his  strength  of  body  or 
mind  could  ever  carry  him  over. 

At  that  moment  the  sharp  nmid 
knock  of  the  postman  soundea  in  nis 
ears.  His  heart  leaped  up,  and  then 
suddenly  sank  with  suffocating  fear, 
for  the  dark  mood  of  despair  was  on 
hinu--oould  it  be  another  returned  ma- 
nuscript? He  had  only  one  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  publisher  ;  the  one  on 
which  he  had  expended  all  his  powers 
—the  one  to  which  he  trusted  most :  it 
was  a  tragedy.  He  had  dreamed  the 
preceding  night  that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted ;  he  had  dreamed  it  had  brought 
him  showers  of  gold ;  he  had  been  for 
a  moment  happy  beyond  the  bounds  of 
human  happiness,  though  he  had  awoke 
with  a  sense  of  horror  on  his  mind  he 
knew  not  why.  The  publisher  to  whom 
he  had  sent  nis  tragedy  was  to  present 
it  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  London 
theatres.  Hf^  it  been  taken,  per- 
formed, successful  ? — a  dream  of  glory, 
as  if  heaven  had  opened  on  him,  be- 
wildered his  senses. 

The  door  was  rudely  pushed  open ; 
his  mother  entered  and  flung  the  ma- 
nuscript of  the  returned  tragedy  on 
•the  table. 

"There — there's  another  of  them  T' 
jshe  cried ;  rage  choked  her  voice  for  a 
moment. 

Andrew  was  stunned.  Despaur 
seemed  to  have  frozen  him  all  at  once 
into  a  statue.  He  mechanically  took 
up  the  packet,  and  opening  it,  he  read 
the  cold,  poUte,  brief  note  which  told 
of  the  rejection  of  his  play  both  by 
theatres  and  publishers. 

*  *  Idiot — fod— scribbling  fool  I" 
.    The  unfortunate  poet's  mother  sank 
into  a  chair,  as  if  unable  to  support  the 
force  of  her  an^er. 

<^  Fool  I — scribbling  madman  I  will 
ye  never  give  over?" 


Andrew  made  no  answer ;  but  every 
one  of  his  mother's  furious  words  sank 
into  his  brain,  adding  to  the  force  of 
his  unutterable  misery. 

<*  Will  ye  go  now,  and  take  to  some 
other  trade,  will  ye? — will  ye,  I  say?" 

Andrew's  lips  moved  for  a  moment, 
but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

**  Will  ye  go  out,  and  make  money, 
I  say,  at  some  sensible  work?  Make 
money  for  me,  will  you  ?  I'll  fOTce  you 
out  to  make  money  at  some  work  by 
which  there's  money  to  be  made  ;  not 
the  like  of  that  idiot  writing  of  yours, 
curse  it.  Answer  me,  and  tell  me 
you'll  go  out  and  work  for  money 
now  ?" 

She  seized  his  arm,  and  shook  it  vio- 
lently ;  but  still  he  made  no  response. 

*•  You  will  not  speak.  Listen,  then 
— ^listen  to  me,  I  say ;  I'll  tell  it  all 
now :  you'll  hear  what  you  never  heard 
before.  I  did  not  tell  you  before,  be- 
cause I  pitied  you — because  I  thought 
you  would  work  for  me,  and  earn 
money ;  but  you  will  not  promise  it. 
Now,  then,  hsten.  You  are  the  very 
child  of  money — brought  into  exis- 
tence by  the  influence  of  money ;  you 
would  never  have  been  in  being  had  it 
not  been  for  money.  I  always  told 
you  I  was  married  to  your  &ther ;  I 
told  you  a  fiUsehood — ^he  bound  me  to 
him  b;^  the  ties  of  money  only." 

A  violent  shudder  passed  over  An- 
drew's frame  at  this  intelligence,  but 
still  he  said  nothing. 

**  You  shall  hear  it  all— I  shall  tell 
you  particularly  the  whole  story.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  you  were  always 
afraid  of  being  called  a  bastard.  It's 
an  ugly  word,  but  it  belongs  to  you—. 
^Y*  ^y>  y^  always  trembled  at  that 
word  since  ye  were  able  to  go  and 
play  amon?  the  children  in  the  street. 
They  called  ye  that  seven  years  affo-~ 
ten  years  ago,  when  we  came  here 
first,  and  you  used  to  come  crying 
to  me,  for  you  could  not  bear  it,  you 
said.  I  denied  it  then — I  told  you  I 
was  married  to  your  father ;  I  told  you 
a  lie:  I  told  you  that,  because  I 
thought  you  would  grow  up  and  work 
for  me,  and  get  me  money.  You  jvon't 
do  it ;  you  will  only  write — write  all 
day  and  all  night,  too,  though  I've 
begged  you  to  quit  it.  You  mive  me 
here  starving.  What  signifies  the 
beggarly  annuity  your  father  left  to 
me,  and  you,  his  child  ?  It's  all  spent 
lonff  before  it  comes,  and  here  we  are 
with  nothing,  not  a  crusty  in  the  hous^ 
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and  it 's  two  months  till  next  paying- 
time. 

'•  Listen — I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
story  of  your  birth;  maybe  that  will 
put  you  from  writing  for  awhile,  if  you 
have  the  spirit  you  used  to  have  when 
they  told  you  what  you  were." 

She  shook  his  arm  again,  without 
receiving  any  answer;  his  head  had 
£dlen  on  his  hands,  and  he  remained 
fixed  in  one  position.  His  mother's 
eyes  glared  on  him  with  a  look  in  which 
madness  was  visible,  together  with  a 
tigress-like  expression  of  ferocity  which 
riu^  appears  on  the  face  of  a  mother, 
or  of  any  human  being,  where  insanity 
does  not  exist.  When  she  spoke,  how- 
ever»  her  words  were  collected,  and^her 
manner  was  impressive  and  even  dig* 
nified ;  the  look  of  maniac  anger  gra- 
dually wore  away  from  her  face,  and 
in  every  sentence  she  uttered  there 
were  proofe  that  something  of  power 
had  naturally  existed  in  her  fallen  and 
clouded  mind. 

"Want  of  money  was  the  earliest 
thing  I  remember  to  feel,"  she  said,  as 
she  seated  herself,  with  something  more 
of  composure  in  her  manner.  **  There 
was  never  any  money  in  my  father's 
house.  I  wondered  at  first  where  it 
could  all  go ;  I  watched  and  reflected, 
and  used  all  means  of  finding  out  the 
mystery.  At  last  I  knew  it-— my  fa- 
ttier dnmk ;  in  the  privacy  of  his  room, 
when  no  eye  was  on  him,  he  drank, 
drank.  He  paid  strict  enough  atten- 
tion to  my  education.  I  read  with 
him  much ;  he  had  stores  of  books.  I 
read  the  Bible  widi  him,  too ;  oflen  he 
spent  long  evenings  expounding  it  to 
me.  But  I  saw  the  hoUowness  of  it 
all— he  hardly  believed  himself;  he 
doubted — doubted  all,  whilst  he  would 
fain  have  made  me  a  believer.  I  saw 
it  well :  I  heard  him  rave  of  it  in  a 
fever,  into  which  drink  had  thrown 
him.  All  was  dark  to  him,  he  said, 
when  he  was  near  dyiug  ;  but  he  had 
taught  his  child  to  beueve;  he  had 
done  his  best  to  make  her  believe.  He 
did  not  know  my  heart;  I  was  his  own 
child ;  I  longed  for  sensual  things ; 
my  heart  burned  with  a  wish  for 
money,  bnt  it  all  went  for  drink.  Had  I 
but  been  able  then  to  procure  food  and 
clothes  as  others  of  my  rank  did,  the 
burning  wish  for  money  that  consumed 
my  heart  then  and  now  mi^ht  never 
have  been  kindled,  and  I  might  have 
been  rich  as  those  often  become  who 
have  net^  wished  for  riches.    Yes, 


the  eagerness  of  my  wishes  has  always 
driven  money  far  away  from  me ;  that 
cursed  gold  and  silver,  it  flows  on  them 
who  have  never  worshipped  it— never 
loi^ed  for  it  till  their  brain  turned ; 
and  it  will  not  come  to  such  as  me, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  desire  for 
it.  Well,  my  father  died,  and  I 
was  lefl  without  a  penny ;  all  the  fur- 
niture went  to  pav  the  spirit-merchant. 
I  went  to  IreUjia;  I  lived  with  rel&. 
tions  who  were  poor  and  ignorant :  I 
heai*d  the  cry  of  want  of  money  there  too. 
A  father  and  mother  and  seven  children, 
and  me,  the  penniless  orphan:  we  all 
wanted  money — all  cried  tor  it.  At  last 
my  cry  was  answered  in  a  black  way ; 
I  saw  the  sight  of  money  at  last ;  a 
purse  heaped,  overflowing  with  money, 
was  put  into  my  hands.  My  brain  got 
giddy  at  the  sight ;  sin  and  virtue  be- 
came all  one  to  me  at  the  sight.  Gold, 
gold ! — my  father  would  hardly  ever 
give  me  one  poor  shilling ;  the  people 
with  whom  I  lived  hardly  ever  had  a 
shilling  among  them.  I  became  the 
mistress  of  a  rich  man — a  nuuried 
man ;  his  wife  and  children  were  living 
there  before  my  eyes — a  profligate 
man ;  his  sins  were  the  talk  of  the 
countryside.  I  hated  him;  he  was 
old,  deformed,  revolting ;  but  he  chain- 
ed  me  to  him  by  monev.  Then  I  en- 
joyed  money  for  a  while ;  I  kept  that 
purse  in  my  hand ;  I  laid  it  down  so 
as  my  eyes  would  rest  on  it  perpetu- 
ally, I  dressed ;  I  squandered  sum 
after  sum ;  the  rich  man  who  kept  me 
had  many  other  expenses ;  his  money 
became  scantier ;  we  quarrelled ;  ano- 
ther ofiered  me  more  money— I  went 
to  him." 

A  deep  groan  shook  the  whole  frame 
of  the  unfortunate  youn^  poet  at  this 
statement— a  ffroan  which  in  its  in- 
tensity might  have  separated  soul  and 
body. 

'*  Let  me  00 — ^let  me  go !"  he  cried, 
raising  himself  for  a  moment,  and  then 
sinking  back  again  in  his  chair  in  a 
passive  state. 

His  mother  seemed  a  little  sofVened 
by  his  agitation,  though  she  made  no 
comment  on  it,  but  continued  her  nar- 
rative as  if  no  interruption  had  taken 
place. 

'<  Money  took  me  to  a  new  master ; 
he  was  richer  than  the  first ;  he  bound 
my  heart  to  him  by  the  profusion  of 
his  money.  He  was  old  and  withered, 
but  his  gold  and  silver  reflected  so 
brightly  on  his  face,  I  came  to  think 
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him  handsome;  he  was  your  father; 
Toa  wera  bom ;  afler  your  burth  I  think 
I  even  loved  him.  I  urged  him  to 
marry  me ;  he  listened ;  he  even  pro* 
mised  —  yes,  marriage  and  money — 
money — they  were  almost  in  my  very 
grasp.  I  was  sure — sure— when  he  went 
ia  England  to  arrange  some  business, 
he  saia ;  he  wrote  fondly  for  a  while ;  I 
lived  in  an  elysium;  money  and  an 
honourable  marriage  were  my  own.  I 
had  not  one  doubt;  but  he  ceased  to 
write  to  me — all  at  once  he  ceased ; 
had  it  been  a  gradual  drawing  off,  my 
brain  would  not  have  reeled  as  it  did. 
At  last,  when  fear  and  anxiety  had  al- 
most thrown  me  into  a  fever,  a  letter 
came.  It  announced  in  a  few  words 
that  your  father  was  married  to  a 
young,  virtuous,  and  wealthy  lady ;  he 
had  settled  a  small  annuity  on  me  for 
life,  and  never  wished  to  see  or  hear 
from  me  again.  A  violent  illness  seized 
me  then ;  it  was  a  kind  of  burning  fever. 
All  things  around  me  seemed  to  dazzle, 
and  assume  the  form  of  gold  and  silver; 
I  struggled  and  writhed  to  grasp  the 
illusion;  thev  were  forced  to  tie  my 
bands-.-to  bind  me  down  in  my  bed. 
I  recovered  at  last,  but  I  had  ffrown 
all  at  once  old,  withered,  stricken  in 
mind  and  body  by  that  sickness.  For 
a  long  time — for  years — I  lived  as  if  in 
a  lingering  dream ;  I  had  no  keen  per* 
ceptions  of  life ;  mv  wnhes  had  httle 
energy;  my  thoughts  were  confused 
and  wandering;  even  the  love  of  money 
and  the  want  of  money  failed  to  stir 
me  into  any  kind  of  action.  I  have 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
still,*'  she  sud,  raising  her  hand  to 
her  head.  '*Tho  burning  fever  into 
which  I  was  thrown  when^our  father's 
love  vanished  from  me,  is  often  here 
even  yet,  though  its  duration  is  brief ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  make  me  inca- 
pable of  any  exertion  by  which  I  could 
make  money.  I  have  trusted  to  you ; 
I  have  hoped  that  you  might  be  the 
means  of  raising  me  from  my  poverty ; 
I  have  long  hoped  to  see  the  gold  and 
silver  of  your  earning.  I  did  not  say 
much  at  first,  when  1  saw  you  turning 
a  poet ;  I  had  h^Eird  that  poetry  was 
tiie  sure  high-road  to  poverty,  but  I 
said  little  then.  I  was  hardly  able  to 
judge  and  know  rightly  what  you  should 
do  when  you  commenced  writing  in  your 
boyhood*;  but  my  head  is  a  little  cooler 
now ;  the  scorching  fire  of  the  money 
your  father  tempted  me  with,  and  then 
with^rewy  is  quenohed  a  little  by  j^tin. 


Now  at  last  I  sec  that  you  are  wasting 
your  time  and  health  with  that  pen  ; 
you  have  not  made  one  shilling — one 
single  sixpence  for  me,  yet,  with  that 
pen  of  yours ;  your  health  is  going  fast ; 
I  see  the  colour  of  the  grave  on  your  thin 
cheeks.  Now  I  command  you  to  throw 
away  your  pen,  and  make  money  for 
me  at  any  h^e,  no  matter  how  bw 
or  mean.'* 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  look  ap- 
proaching to  dignity  in  her  wasted  face, 
and  her  tones  were  clear  and  command- 
ing — the  vulvar  Irishism  and  Scoticism 
of  dialect  which,  on  common  occasions, 
disfigured  her  conversation,  had  disap^ 
peared,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  in- 
tellect had  at  one  period  been  culti- 
vated, and  superior  to  the  ordinary 
class  of  minds. 

Andrew  rose  without  saying  one  syU 
lable  in  answer  to  his  mother's  commu- 
nication ;  he  threw  his  manuscripts  and 
the  sheets  which  he  had  written  into 
a  desk;  he  locked  it  with  a  nervous 
trembling  hand,  and  then  turned  to 
leave  the  room.  His  faoe  waa  of  the 
most  ghastly  paleness ;  his  eyes  were 
calm  and  fixed;  he  seemed  sick  at  heart 
by  the  disclosure  he  had  heard ;  his  lips 
trembled  and  shook  with  agitation. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  Andrew? 
It's  a  bitter  night." 

**  Mother,  it  is  good  enough  for  me 
— fbra " 

He  could  not  speak  the  hated  word 
which  rose  to  his  lips;  he  bad  an 
early  horror  of  that  word ;  he  had 
dreaded  that  his  was  a  dishonour^ 
able  birth :  even  in  his  boyish  days  he 
had  feared  it;  his  mother  had  often 
asserted  to  the  contrary,  but  now  she 
had  dispelled  the  belief  in  which  he  had 
rested. 

He  opened  the  door  hastily,  and 
passed  out  into  the  storm,  which  was 
rushing  against  the  windows. 

A  feeling  of  pity  for  him — a  feeing 
of  a  mother's  affection  and  s(^citude, 
was  stirred  in  Mrs.  Carson's  soul,  as 
she  listened  to  his  departing  footsteps, 
and  then  went  and  seated  herself  be- 
side the  embers  of  a  dying  fire  in  the 
kitchen.  It  was  a  small,  cold,  miser- 
ably furnished  kitchen ;  the  desolation 
of  the  severe  season  met  no  counter- 
balancing power  there;  no  cheering 
appearances  of  food,  or  fire,  or  any 
comforts  were  th^^.  But  the  com- 
plaining spirit  which  cried  and  sighed 
Derpetimlly  was  fbr  once  silent  within 
Mrs.  Carson's  mindj  fometiung-^pen- 
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haps  the  death.like  aspect  of  her  eon, 
mr  a  Toioe  fVom  her  long  stifled  con- 
science— was  telling  her  how  ill  she 
had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  mother. 
She  felt  remorse  for  Uie  reproaches  she 
had  heaped  on  him  before  he  had  gone 
out  in  the  storm. 

She  waited  to  hear  his  knock  at  the 
door ;  she  longed  for  his  returning  steps ; 
she  felt  that  she  would  receive  him  with 
more  of  kindness  than  she  had  for  a 
length  of  time  displayed  to  him ;  she 
kept  picturing  to  herself  perpetually 
his  thin  ^e  and  emaciated  figure,  and 
a  fear  of  his  early  death  seized  on  her 
for  the  first  time;  she  had  been  so  en- 
grossed  by  her  own  selfish  wants,  that 
she  had  scarcely  remarked  the  failing 
health  of  her  son.  She  started  with 
horror  at  the  probabilities  which  her  na- 
turally powerful  fancy  suggested.  She 
resolved  to  call  in  medical  aid  imme- 
diately, for  she  was  sure  now  that  An- 
drew's constitution  was  sinking  fast. 
But  how  would  she  pay  for  medical 
aid  ? — she  had  not  one  farthing  to 
procure  advice.  At  this  thought  the 
yearning,  burning  desire  for  money 
which  had  so  long  made  a  part  of 
her  existence  came  back  with  full 
force ;  she  sat  revolving  scheme  after 
scheme,  plan  after  plan,  of  how  she 
could  procure  it.  Hours  passed 
away,  but  still  she  sat  alone,  silently 
cowering  over  the  cinders  of  the 
fire. 

At  length  she  started  up,  fully  awake 
to  a  sense  of  wonder  and  dread  at 
Andrew's  long  absence.  She  heard  the 
sound  of  distant  clocks  striking  twelve. 
It  was  unusual  for  Andrew  to  be  out 
00  late,  for  he  had  uniformly  kept  him- 
self aloof  from  evil  companions.  The 
high  poetical  spirit  within  him,  a  spi- 
rit which  utterly  engrossed  him,  had 
kept  him  from  the  haunts  of  vice.  His 
mother  went  to  the  door,  and  opening 
it,  gazed  on  the  narrow,  mean  street, 
llie  storm  had  passed  away ;  the  street 
was  white  with  hail  and  snow;  the 
moon  shone  clearly  down  between  the 
tall  but  dilapidated  houses  of  which 
the  street  or  lane  was  composed ;  va- 
rious riotous-looking  people  were  pass- 
ing by;  and  from  a  neighbouring  house 
the  brisk  strains  of  a  vioh'n  came,  to- 
gether with  the  sound  of  voices  and 
laughter.  The  house  had  a  bad  re- 
pute in  the  neighbourhood,  but  Mrs. 
Carson  never  fbr  an  instant  suspected 
her  son  was  there.  She  looked  anxi- 
Qusly  aloDg  the  ttreet,  and  at  every 


passing  form  she  gazed  earnestly,  but 
none  resembled  her  son. 

For  a  long  time  she  stood  waiting^ 
and  watching  for  the  appearance  <^ 
Andrew,  but  he  did  not  come.  At  last, 
sinking  with  cold  and  weariness,  and 
with  a  host  of  phantom  fears  rising  up 
in  her  bewildered  brain,  and  almost 
dragging  her  mind  down  into  the  gulf 
of  utter  madness,  on  the  brink  of  which 
she  had  so  long  been,  Mrs.  Carson  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen.  As  she  looked 
on  the  last  ember  dving  out  on  the 
hearth,  a  feeling  of  n*enzy  shook  her 
frame.  Andrew  would  soon  return, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  she  had  no  fire 
to  warm  him — no  money  to  purchase 
fire.  She  thought  of  the  wealthy — of 
their  bright  fires — and  bitter  envy  and 
longing  for  riches  gnawed  her  very 
heart  and  life.  A  broken  deal  chair 
was  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen ;  she 
seized  it,  and  after  some  efforts  sue* 
ceeded  in  wrenching  off  a  piece,  which 
she  placed  on  the  dying  ember,  and 
busied  herself  for  some  time  in  fanning; 
then  she  gathered  every  remaining  frag- 
ment of  coals  fk>m  the  recess  at  one 
side  of  the  fire-place,  in  which  they  were 
usually  kept,  and  with  the  pains  and  pa- 
tience which  poverty  so  sorely  teaches, 
she  employed  herself  in  making  some 
appearance  of  a  fire.  Had  she  been  in 
her  usual  mood,  she  would  have  sat 
anathematising  her  son  for  his  absence 
at  such  an  hour;  but  now  every  mo- 
ment, as  she  sat  awaiting  his  return, 
her  heart  became  more  kindly  disposed 
towards  him,  and  an  uneasy  feehng  of 
remorse  for  her  past  life  was  each  in- 
stant gaining  strength  amidst  the  va- 
riety of  strange  spectral  thoughts  and 
&ncies  which  flitted  through  her  dis- 
eased mind.  At  some  moments  she 
fancied  she  saw  her  fiitber  seated  op- 

Eosite  to  her  on  the  hearth,  and  heard 
im  reading  from  the  Bible,  as  he  did 
so  often  in  her  girlish  days :  then  again 
he  was  away  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
room,  and  she  was  watching  him  through 
a  crevice  of  the  door,  and  she  saw  him 
open  the  cabinet  he  kept  there,  and 
take  out  liquor,  ardent  spirits,  and  he 
drank  lone  and  deep  draughts,  until 
gradually  he  sank  down  on  nis  bed  in 
the  silent,  fmoveless  state  of  intoxica- 
tion which  had  so  long  imposed  on  her, 
for  she  had  once  believed  that  her 
father  was  subject  to  fits  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  She  groaned  and  shuddered  as 
this  vision  was  impressed  on  her ;  she 
saw  the  spirit  of  evil  which  had  de- 
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stroyed  her  father  attaching  itself  next 
to  her  own  fate,  and  leading  her  into 
the  depths  of  guilt,  and  she  trembled 
for  her  son.  Had  he  now  fallen  in 
sin  ? — ^was  some  evil  action  detaining 
him  to  such  an  hour  ?  He  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  good,  she  knew-— 
strangely  good  and  pure  had  his  life 
been,  considering  he  was  her  child,  and 
reared  so  carelessly  as  she  had  reared 
him ;  but  now  he  had  been  urged  to 
despair  by  her  endless  cry  for  money, 
and  perhaps  he  was  at  that  very  instant 
engaged  in  some  robbery,  by  which  he 
would  be  able  to  bring  money  to  his 
mother. 

So  completely  enslaved  had  her  mind 
become  to  a  lust  for  money,  that  the 
thought  of  his  gsunin^  wealth  by  any 
means  was  for  some  time  delightful  to 
her;  she  looked  on  their  great  poverty, 
and  she  felt,  in  her  darkened  judgment, 
that  they  had  something  of  a  right  to  • 
take  forcibly  a  portion  of  the  super- 
abundant money  of  the  rich.  Her  eyes 
glared  with  eagerness  for  the  sight  of 
her  son  returnmg  with  money,  even 
though  that  money  was  stolen;  the 
habitual  mood  of  her  mind  prevailed 
rapidly  over  the  impressions  of  return- 
in^  goodness  and  anection  which  for  a 
brief  period  had  awoke  within  her. 

In  the  midst  of  the  return  of  her 
overwhelming  desire  for  money,  An« 
drew's  knock  came  to  the  door.  The 
eager  inquiry  whether  he  had  brought 
any  money  with  him  was  bursting  from 
her  lips  the  moment  she  opened  the 
door  and  beheld  him,  but  she  was 
checked  by  the  sight  of  two  strangers 
who  accompanied  him.  Andrew  bade 
the  men  follow  him,  and  walked  rapidly 
to  the  kitchen ;  the  tones  of  his  voice 
were  so  changed  and  hollow  that  his 
mother  hardly  recognised  him  to  be 
her  son. 

He  requested  the  men  to  be  seated, 
telling  them  that  when  the  noise  on  the 
street  would  be  quiet  and  the  people 
dispersed  they  would  get  that  for  which 
they  had  come.  At  that  moment  a 
drunken  broil  on  the  street  had  drawn 
some  watchmen  to  the  neighbourhood. 

He  bade  his  mother  follow  him,  and 
proceeded  hastily  to  his  own  room. 
j^y  the  aid  of  a  match  he  lit  the  miser- 
able  candle  by  which,  some  hours  pre- 
viously, he  had  been  writing. 

«*  Mother,  here  is  money — gold — 
here — your  hand."  He  pressed  some 
gold  coins  into  her  hand. 

•'Grold!   ay,   gold,  gold  indeed  1" 


gasped  his  mother,  the  intensity  of  her 
joy  repressing  for  the  instant  all  ex- 
travagant demonstrations  of  it. 

**Go,  go  away  to  the  kitchen;  in 
about  five  or  ten  minutes  let  the  men 
come  here,  and  they  will  get  what  I 
have  sold  them." 

**  Money !  money  at  last ;  gold-^ 
gold  1"  cried  his  mother,  altogether  un- 
conscious of  what  her  son  was  saying, 
and  only  awake  to  the  blessed  sense  of 
having  at  last  obtained  money. 

'*  Away*  I  say ;  go  to  the  kitchen.  I 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

*'  Money  1  blessings,  blessings  on  you 
and  God — moneyl"  She  seemed  still 
in  ignorance  of  Andrew*s  request  that 
she  would  withdraw. 

"  Away,  I  say,  I  must  be  alone ; 
away  to  the  kitchen,  and  leave  me  alone ; 
but  let  the  men  come  here  in  a  few 
minutes  and  take  what  they  have  pur- 
chased." 

He  spoke  with  a  strange  energv. 
She  obeyed  him  at  last,  and  lefl  t&e 
room :  she  remembered  afterwards  that 
his  face  was  like  that  of  a  dead  man 
when  he  addressed  her. 

She  returned  to  the  kitchen.  The 
two  men  were  seated  where  she  had 
left  them,  and  were  conversing  to- 
gether :  their  strong  Irish  accent  told 
at  once  their  country.  Mrs.  Carson 
paid  no  attention  to  them ;  she  neither 
spoke  to  them  nor  looked  at  them ;  she 
held  tightly  clasped  in  her  hand  the 
few  goH  coins  her  son  had  given  her ; 
she  walked  about  like  one  half  dis- 
tracted, addressing  audible  thanksgiv- 
in^  to  God  one  instant,  and  the  next  fe- 
licitating herself  in  un  insane  manner 
on  having  at  last  obtained  some  money. 
The  two  men  commented  on  her  strange 
manners,  and  agreed  that  she  was  mad, 
stating  their  opinions  aloud  to  each 
other,  but  she  aid  not  hear  them. 

The  noise  and  quarrelling  on  the 
street  continued  for  some  time,  and  the 
men  manifested  no  impatience  whilst 
it  lasted.  All  became  quiet  after  a 
time;  the  desertion  and  silence  of 
night  seemed  at  last  to  have  settled 
down  on  the  street.  The  two  men 
then  manifested  a  strong  wish  to  finish 
the  business  on  which  they  had  come. 

*'  I  say,  whereabouts  is  it — where's 
the  snatch,  my  good  woman?"  said  one 
of  the  men,  addi^ssing  Mrs.  Carson. 

She  looked  on  him  and  his  companion 
with  amazement  mingled  with  some- 
thing of  fear,  for  the  aspects  of  both 
were  expressiy^  of  low  ruffianism. 
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**  She's  ma<l,  don't  you  see,"  said  t4ie 
one  who  had  not  addressed  her. 

The  other  cursed  deeply,  saying  that 
as  they  had  given  part  payment,  they 
•would  get  their  errand,  or  their  money 
back  again. 

At  this  a  gleam  of  recollection  cross- 
ed Afrs.  Ciu'son's  mind,  and  she  in- 
formed them  that  her  son  had  mention* 
cd  about  somethingthey  had  purchased, 
"which  was  in  his  room.  She  thought 
at  the  instant  that  perhaps  he  had  dis- 
posed of  one  of  his  manuscripts  at  last, 
though  she  wondered  at  the  appearance 
of  the  purchasers  of  such  an  article. 

"  That's  it,"  cried  the  men ;  *'  shew 
us  the  way  to  the  room  fast ;  it's  all 
quiet  now," 

Anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  men,  Mrs. 
Carson  proceeded  hastily  to  her  son's 
room,  followed  closely  by  the  men. 
The  first  object  she  saw,  on  opening 
the  door,  was  Andrew  leaning  on  his 
desk ;  the  little  desk  stood  on  the  table, 
and  Andrew's  head  and  breast  were 
lying  on  it,  as  if  he  was  asleep.  There 
was  sometbing  in  his  fixed  attitude 
which  struck  an  unpleasant  feeling  to 
his  mother's  heart. 

"Andrew,"  she  said,  "Andrew, 
the  men  are  here." 

All  was  silent.  No  murmur  of  sleep 
or  life  came  from  Andrew.  His  mother 
ran  to  his  side  and  grasped  his  arm ; 
there  was  no  sound,  no  motion.  She 
raised  his  head  with  one  hand  wliilst 
at  the  same  time  she  glanced  on  an 
open  letter,  on  which  a  few  lines  were 
scrawled  in  a  lai'ge  hurried  hand. 
Every  word  and  letter  seemed  to  dilate 
before  her  eyes,  as  in  a  brief  instant  of 
time  she  read  the  following : — 

"  Mother,  I  have  taken  poison.  I 
have  sold  my  body  to  a  doctor  for  dis- 
section ;  the  money  I  gave  you  is  part 
of  the  price.  You  have  upbraided  me 
for  never  making  money ;  I  have  sold 
all  I  possess — ^my  body,  and  given  you 
money.  You  have  told  me  of  the  stain 
on  my  birth ;  I  cannot  live  and  write 
after  that;  all  the  poetical  fame  in  this 
world  would  not  wash  away  such  a 
stain«  Your  bitter  words,  my  bitter 
fate,  I  can  bear  no  longer ;  I  go  to  the 
other  world;  God  will  pardon  me. 
Yes,  yes,  from  the  bright  moon  and 
stars  this  night  tliere  came  down  a 
voice,  saying,  God  wQuld  take  me  up  to 


liappinoss  amidst  his  Own  bright  worlds, 
(live  my  body  to  the  men  who  are 
waiting  fw  it,  and  so  let  every  trace 
of  Andrew  Carson  vanish  from  your 
earth." 

With  a  lightning  rapidity  Mrs.  Car- 
son scanned  each  word  ;  and  not  until 
she  had  read  it  all  did  a  scream  of  pro- 
longed  and  utter  agony,  such  as  is 
rarely  heard  even  in  this  world,  of 
grief  burst  from  her  lips ;  and  with  a 
gesture  of  frenzied  violence  she  flung 
the  money  she  had  kept  closely  grasped 
in  her  hand  at  the  men.  One  of  them 
stooped  to  gather  it  up,  and  the  other 
ran  towar£  Andrew,  and  raised  his 
inanimate  body  a  little  firom  its  recum- 
bent position.  He  was  quite  dead,  how- 
ever; a  bottle,  marked  "Prussic  Acid," 
was  in  his  hand.  The  two  men,  hav- 
ing  recovered  the  money,  hurried  away, 
telling  Mrs.  Carson  they  would  send 
immediate  medical  aid,  to  see  if  any« 
thing  could  be  done  for  the  unfortu- 
nate  young  man.  Mrs.  Carson  did  not 
hear  them ;  a  frenzied  paroxysm  seiz- 
ed her,  and  she  lay  on  the  floor  scream- 
ing in  the  wild  tones  of  madness,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  any  exertion.  She 
saw  the  money  she  had  received  with 
such  rapture  carried  away  from  before 
her  eyes,  but  she  felt  nothing — money 
had  become  terrible  to  her  at  last 

H.er  cries  attracted  a  watchman  from 
the  street.  A  doctor  was  soon  on  tbe 
spot;  but  Andrew  Carson  was  no 
more  connected  with  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  human  life ;  he  was  away,  beyond 
recall,  in  the  spirit-world. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
and  a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity 
returned,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  of 
suicide.  The  young  poet  was  buried 
and  soon  forgotten. 

M  rs.  Carson  lingered  for  some  weeks ; 
her  disease  assumed  something  of  the 
form  of  violent  brain-fever ;  in  her 
ravings  she  fancied  perpetually  that 
she  was  immersed  in  streams  of  fluid 
burning  gold  and  silver.  They  weiie 
forcing  her  to  drink  draughts  of  that 
scorching  gold,  she  would  cry — all  was 
buming^^old  and  silver — all  drink,  all 
food,  all  air,  and  light,  and  space  around 
her.  At  the  yery  last  she  recovered 
her  senses  partially,  and  calling,  with 
a  feeble  but  calm  voice,  on  her  only 
beloved  child,  Andrew,  she  died. 
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THOUGHTS  IN  THE  WOODLANDS. 

BY  JOKATIAV  FEBKB  iUlfOtBT. 

CtfTigtevB,  July  80, 1S50. 

This  is  a  glorious  summer  day^  dear  Anthony.  The  mists  of  morning  hare  rolled 
away  from  the  hill-tops^  and  the  sun  shines  down^  hot  and  dazzling,  in  the  still, 
fervid  noon.  Not  a  cloud  floats  to  chequer  the  azure  with  its  whiteness,  or  the 
earth  with  its  shadow.  Nature  is  teeming  with  its  wondrous  riches.  The  com 
scarce  waves  its  loaded  head ;  the  sheared  meadows  are  bleaching  in  the  sun ;  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  potato  are  fading,  while  the  green  leaves  of  the  turnip  and 
the  mangold- wurzel  reueve  the  eye  with  their  fireshness.  All  around  is  the  promise 
df  abundance ;  and  the  heart  feels,  in  the  words  of  our  own  poet,  McCarthy-. 

**  Th«  raminer  !•  come !    The  rammeT  Is  come  I 
With  iU  flower*  and  fU  branchei  green  i 
Where  the  yonng  birds  chirp  on  the  blossoming  boughs, 
And  the  sunlight  struggles  between." 

Is  not  all  this  enough  to  make  the  soul  glad  and  thankM  ?  Doubtless  it  is. 
And  yet  with  me  the  intensity  of  a  summer  noontide  ever  brings  a  sentiment  of 
pensive  contemplation,  that  if  not  sadness,  is  nearly  allied  to  it.  I  am  not  j^iilo. 
sopher  enough  to  account  for  this  feeling ;  I  can  only  attest  the  fact.  It  may  be 
A  divine  appointment,  that  in  moments  when  the  heart  is  filled  with  the  material 
beauty  of  the  lovely  world,  a  feeling,  as  of  satiety,  creeps  upon  it ;  a  monition 
that  everything  of  earth  is  fleeting  and  transitory ;  a  conviction  that  "  all  that's 
bright  must  fade  ;**  a  fear  that  the  blight  or  the  storm  may  vnther  or  devastate 
the  teeming  fields  and  the  burthened  garden,  and  that  the  rank  stench  of  pesti. 
lence  may  succeed  the  sweet  odours  of  herb  and  flower:  or,  haply  it  may  be  that 
the  body  is  relaxed  and  enervated,  and  the  spirits  dissipated  by  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer,  which,  in  the  sharp  cold  of  a  clear  and  frosty  wmter  day,  are  braced  and 
buo}rant.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  feeling  as  neither 
unwise  nor  unhealthy.  If  it  be  well,  in  the  hour  of  gloom  and  sorrow,  that  the 
soul  should  rebound  ^th  the  hope  of  brighter  days  in  store,  it  is  surely  not  unsa- 
Intary  that,  in  moments  of  plenitude  and  prosperity,  thoughts  of  change  and  trial 
should  chasten  and  moderate  the  exuberance  of  our  pleasure ;  and  so,  by  a  gra> 
cious  dispensation  of  Ilim  who  ordereth  all  things  aright,  induce,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, an  equable  and  moderated  frame  of  mind.  I  love  not  alto^ther  the 
ethics  either  of  the  laughing  or  the  crying  philosopher ;  but  I  deem  him  most 
wise>  aa  well  as  most  happy,  who  can  temper  his  joy  with  sobriety,  and  chase 
avm^  his  tears  vrith  a  smile. 

Thinking  somewhat  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  detail  to  you,  I  strayed  this 
morning  up  the  hill-side  that  rises  behind  m^  sylvan  retreat,  and  sought  shelter 
from  light  and  heat  in  the  wood  that  clothes  it  to  the  summit.  There  is  no  place 
so  suited  for  meditation  as  the  dark  shadows  of  the  woodlands — no  hour  more 
fitting  in  such  a  place  than  the  noon  of  summer,  llie  change  from  the  sultry 
blaze  of  the  sun,  and  the  boundless  prospect  of  life  and  nature,  to  the  cool,  silent, 
shady  denseness  of  the  dark  and  tangled  wood,  acts  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  on  the  spirits,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  the  not  unpleasing,  though 
melancholy,  contemplation  of  the  unseen  realities  of  man's  state  and  nature. 
And  so  it  was  that  thoughts  of  life, — its  trials,  its  tribulations,  its  uncer* 
tainty, — ^the  memory  of  the  past — the  prospect  of  the  future — crowded  on 
my  mind.  I  cannot  better  express  the  tram  of  my  masings,  than  in  the  eloquent 
estimate  of  life  given  by  one  who  had  well  known  its  sins,  its  sorrows,  and  its 
trials,  and  yet  who  was  enabled  to  extricate  himself  from  ita  allurements  and 
follies,  to  repose  on  those  high  and  heavenly  hopes  which  have  never  failed  man 
in  his  extremity.  You  must  pardon  me  for  giving  you  a  long  quotation  in 
Latin,  vdthout  marring  its  power  and  pithiness  oy  translation.  Thus  writes  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  commentary  on  St.  James,  iv.  14,  "  For  what  is  your  life*'  :— 
**  Vita  hssc  est  vita  dubia,  vita  coeca,  vita  ssrumnosa,  quam  humores  tumidant. 
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dolores  extenuant,  ardores  exsiccant,  seera  morbidant,  escae  inflant,  jejunia  ma- 
cerant^  joci  dissoluunt,  tristitue  consumunt,  sollicitudo  coarctat,  securitas  hebetat, 
divitisB  jactitant,  paupertas  dejidt,  juventus  expollit,  senectus  incurrat,  infirmi- 
tas  firangit,  mseror  deprimit,  et  post  haec  omnia  mors  interimit,  universis  gau- 
diis  finem  imponit." 

This  is  a  sad,  yet  a  most  true  picture  of  human  life  ;  still,  amidst  all  its  tribula- 
tions and  trials,  there  is  **  a  light  shining  in  darkness" — ^the  conviction  that  the^ 
were  sent  for  a  wise  and  loving  purpose,  by  Him  who  is  Wisdom  and  Love.  This 
it  is  that  has  inspired  dying  martyrs  with  songs  of  exultation,  and  "  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  has  perfected  praise,"  which,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  one  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  "  gives  a  joy  in  affliction 
which  is  like  a  song  in  the  night.*'* 

The  gloomier  reflections  which  at  first  occupied  my  mind  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  simple  incident,  which  turned  my  musing  into  a  cheerier  course. 
Deep  in  the  shadiest  recesses  of  the  grove  some  wood-pidgeons  had  made  their 
nest,  and  their  soft  and  plaintive  cooing  proclaimed  the  presence  of  that  myste- 
rious and  holy  feehng  which  permeates  lil'e,  in  all  its  gradations  and  forms,  from 
the  lowliest  of  God's  creatures.  And  so  I  traced  it  upwards  reverently  to  its 
adorable  source,  where  it  is  no  longer  an  attribute,  but  an  essence  ;  and  then  my 
spirit  was  awed  and  admonished,  and  my  querulous  thoughts  were  rebuked,  for 
1  felt  all  must  be  wisely  ordered,  when  ordered  by  Divine  Love  ;  that  He  who 
has  ordained  that  the  bruised  herb  shall  yield  a  balm,  and  the  broken  flower  an 
odour,  has,  by  the  same  loving  economy,  decreed  that  trial  shall  sanctify  the  soul, 
though  sin  may  convert  the  medicine  into  poiton. 

And  so,  dear  Anthony,  I  mused  and  meditated,  till  .at  length  I  sallied  forth 
into  the  bright  sunshine,  in  harmony  with  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful  around 
me,  and  cast  my  meditations  into  rhyme,  whidi  I  place  at  your  service.  I  owe 
you  some  apology  for  this  very  egotistical  introduction  to  so  trifling  a  composi- 
tion ;  but  tne  only  one  which  I  believe  can  be  truly  oflfered,  in  such  a  case,  is, 
that  when  one  discourses  of  mental  impressions,  he  can  only  do  so  experimen- 
tally from  his  own  knowledge,  and  must  inevitably  speak  of  self,  whether  the  form 
of  speech  be  personal  or  impersonaL 

Ever  yours,  in  mirth  or  melancholy. 


Jonathan  Fbeks  Slingsbt. 


To  Anthony  PopUr,  Eiq. 


Into  the  greenwood 

When  the  sun's  ihining, 
I  rove  where  the  branches 

Thickest  are  twining — 
Pondering  with  tearful  eye, 
Breathing  the  bootless  sigh 
For  joys  and  friends  gone  by, 

In  vain  repining* 

n. 

Marking  where  leaflets 
To  the  winds  quiver, 

The  green  and  the  sear  ones 
Fall  in  the  river ; 

Down  on  that  dark  stream's  flow 

Eddying  about  they  go, 

Swifuv  some,  others  dow, 
Onward  for  ever. 


*  ''  Carmen  in  noote  est  lietitia  in  tribulatione.* 
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Then  I  remember 

Dear  ones  departed. 
The  old  in  their  ripe  years. 

The  young  still  grecn-hcartcd. 
Sure  and  unsparingly 
Death  shakes  Life's  loaded  ti^ec. 
And  hearts  that  fondest  be 

Rudely  arc  parted. 

IV, 

When  through  the  still  boughs 

Sunbeams  are  straying, 
I  watch  on  the  green  bank 

The  golden  light  playing. 
But  when  the  breezes  wake. 
Then  the  lithe  branches  shake, 
And  shades  the  sunshine  bretdc 
In  dark  o'erlaying. 


Then  o*er  my  heart  comes 

The  mem'ry  returning 
Of  jo>'s  that,  like  sunlight. 

Make  bright  our  life's  morning : 
Till  storms  rise  fitMly, 
And  o'er  life's  sunny  sky, 
like  gloomy  shadows,  tfy 

Sorrow  and  Moummg. 


Deep  in  the  covert 

The  young  bhickbird  dwelling. 
Pours  out  the  melody 

In  her  heart  swelling. 
Ah  I  me,  I  think  of  one. 
In  happy  days  now  gone. 
Who  sang  with  gladsome  tone 

Sweet  beyond  telling. 


Sleep  in  their  dark  beds 
Most  I  loved  dearest. 

Cold  and  estranged  now 
Are  some  once  nearest. 

Yet  happier  ferfor  me 

Th*  unalloyed  memory 

Of  those  true  dead,  who  sec 
Now  all  hearts  clearest. 

vm. 

In  a  vain  shadow 

Man's  ever  straying, 
Error  and  passion 

His  judgment  betraying. 
But  Time  is  draining  fast 
Life's  sands,  and  thm  at  last 
Truth's  light  shall  search  the  past, 

All  things  disj)kying. 
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Uarkl  throudi  the  still  air 

Comes  a  low  cooing 
Soft  on  the  soothed  ear — 

The  woodpigeons  wooing. 
"Where  branches  overhead 
Leafy  sprays  densest  spread. 
Love  finds  a  fitting  bed, 
Far  firom  eye's  viewing. 


And  on  my  spirit  ^ 

Placidly  stealing, 
Thoudits,  like  bahn,  comfort 

The  heart's  troubled  feeling ; 
How,  in  life's  darkest  hour, 
"Where  shadows  gloomiest  lour. 
Love  I  with  its  holy  pow'r, 

Brings  peace  and  healing. 


Life  hath  no  sorrow 

But  Love  will  share  it — 
No  load  so  heavy  lies 

That  Love  can't  bear  it. 
Love  lightens  every  doom. 
Love  brightens  every  gloom. 
Love  cheers  us  to  the  tomb. 

Death's  self  will  spare  it. 

xu. 

All  have  om*  crosses. 

"Who  hath  decreed  them  ? 
He  that  is  Love  himself— 

He  knows  we  need  them. 
God  wills  that  man  be  tried. 
Thus  souls  are  purified, 
God's  Son  for  men  hatJi  died. 

His  cross  hath  fireed  them. 


Manfully  bear  we  then 

All  trials  given. 
Thankful  for  life  and  food 

Morning  and  even. 
Let  eadi,  with  strong  control, 
L:i  patience  keep  his  soul. 
Still  speeding  towards  the  goal 
Whose  gate  is  heaven. 

XIV, 

Out  of  the  greenwood. 

While  the  ran's  shining. 
From  where  the  branches 
Thickest  are  twining. 
Come  I  forth  cheerfidlv, 
Breathmg  no  sinful  sigh 
O'er  joys  or  friends  gone  by, 
In  vain  repining. 

VOL.  XXXVI.— NO.  CCXII. 
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HORACE     TO     ARISTIUS     FUSCUS. 
TBffTH  BPI8TLB  OF  TBB  7IBST  BOOB. 

[Had  Horace  not  told  us^  as  be  does,  that  this  epistle  was  pencilled  in  the 
open  air^  in  the  solitudes  of  his  country  retirement,  the  fact  might  have  been 
inferred  from  the  fresh  and  bracing  tone  by  which  it  is  |)eryaded.  Nowhere  do 
the  simple  tastes^  the  fine  heart,  the  vigorous  sense  of  the  poet,  present  them- 
selves in  a  more  pleasing  aspect,  than  in  this  defence  of  his  rustic  tastes  against 
the  town-loving  propensities  of  his  friend.  Of  Fuscus  Aristius,  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  wortny  of  being  esteemed  by  Horace  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
his  friends,  nothing  of  moment  is  known.  He  may  have  had  a  disposition  to  be 
over-careful  for  the  things  of  this  woiid,  which  is  gently  glanced  at  and  rebuked 
in  the  following  epistle ;  but  that  he  was  sound  at  heart,  Horace's  estimate  of 
him,  and  the  simple  description  in  another  place — mihi  cams — sufficiently  de- 
monstrate. It  was  to  him,  too,  that  Horace  addressed  the  noble  ode — **  IrU^er 
vita  scelerisque  purtis,**  &c,,  which  we  thus  inadequately  essay  to  transmute  into 
English : — 

Fuscas,  the  man  of  upright  life,  and  pure, 

Needelb  nor  javelin,  nor  bow  of  Moor, 

Nor  arrows  tipp'd  with  venom,  deadly  sure. 
Loading  his  quiver ; 

Whether  o'er  Afric's  whirling  sands  he  rides. 

Or  frx)stv  Caucasus'  bleak  raountain-sides. 

Or  wanders  lonely,  where  Hydaspes  glides. 
That  storied  river. 

For,  as  I  stray'd  along  the  Sabine  wood. 
Singing  my  Lalage  in  careless  mood, 
Lo !  au  at  once  a  wolf  before  me  stood. 

Then  turned  and  fled : 
Creature  so  huge  did  warlike  Dania  ne'er 
Engender  in  her  forests'  wildest  lair ; 
Not  Juba's  land,  parch'd  nurse  of  lions^  e'er 

Such  monster  bred. 

Place  me  where  no  life-laden  summer  breeze 
Freshens  the  meads,  or  murmurs  'mong  the  trees. 
Where  clouds  and  blighting  tempests  ever  freeze. 

From  year  to  year ; 
Place  me  where  neighbouring  sunbeams  fiercely  broil 
A  wearv  waste  of  scorched  and  homeless  soil. 
Still  will  my  Lalage's  sweet  voice  and  smile 

To  me  be  dear  1] 

To  Fuscus,  our  most  city-loving  friend. 
We,  lovers  of  the  country,  greeting  send — 
We,  whom  in  this  most  diverse  views  divide. 
Though  well-nigh  twins  in  everything  beside. 
True  mental  brothers  we— what  one  denies 
The  other  questions ;  and  in  self-same  wise 
Are  we  in  fancies  one,  in  tastes,  in  loves. 
As  any  pair  of  year-long  mated  doves. 
You  keep  the  nest ;  I  love  the  country  brooks. 
The  moss-grown  rocks,  and  shady  woodland  nooks. 
And  why  ?    Because  I  live  and  am  a  king. 
The  moment  I  can  far  behind  me  fling 
What  you  extol  with  rapture  to  the  skies ; 
And,  like  the  slave  that  from  the  temple  flies, 
Because  on  sweet-cakes  he  is  daily  fed. 
So  I,  a  simple  soul,  lack  simple  bread. 
With  honey'd  dainties  pall'd  and  sur&ited. 
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If  it  be  proper,  as  it  ever  was. 
To  live  in  coDsonance  with  nature's  laws ; 
Or  if  we*d  seek  a  spot^  whereon  to  raise 
A  home  to  shelter  our  declining  days. 
What  place  so  fitting  as  the  countrv?    Where 
Comes  nipping  winter  with  a  kindlier  air  ? 
Where  find  we  breezes  balmier  to  cool 
The  fiery  dog-days»  when  the  sun's  at  full  ? 
Or  where  is  envious  care  less  apt  to  creep. 
And  scare  the  blessings  of  heart-easing  sleep  ? 
Is  fioor  mosaic,  gemm'd  with  malachite. 
One  half  so  fragrant  or  one  half  so  bright 
As  the  sweet  herbage  ?     Or  the  stream  town-fed. 
That  frets  to  burst  its  cerements  of  lead. 
More  pure  than  that  which  shoots  and  gleams  along. 
Murmuring  its  low  and  lulling  undersong? 
Nay,  nay,  your  veriest  townsman  loves  to  shade 
With  sylvan  green  his  stately  colonnade ; 
And  his  is  deemed  the  finest  house  which  yields 
The  finest  prospect  of  the  open  fields. 
Turn  Nature,  neck-and-shoulders,  out  of  door, 
She'll  find  her  way  to  where  she  was  before ; 
And  imperceptibly  in  time  subdue 
Wealth's  sickly  fancies,  and  her  tastes  untrue. 

The  man  that's  wholly  skilless  to  descry 
The  common  purple  from  the  Tyrian  dye, 
AVill  take  no  surer  harm,  nor  one  that  more 
Strikes  to  his  marrow  in  its  inmost  core. 
Than  he  who  knows  not  with  instinctive  sense 
To  sever  truth  from  falsehood  and  pretence. 
Whoe'er  hath  wildly  wantoned  in  success, 
11  im  will  adversity  the  more  depress. 
'What's  dearly  prized  we  grudgingly  forego. 
Shun  mighty  aims ;  the  lowliest  roof  may  know 
A  life  that  more  of  heartfelt  comfort  brines. 
Than  kings  have  tasted,  or  the  friends  of  kings. 

Once  on  a  time  a  stag,  at  antlers*  point. 
Expelled  a  horse  he'd  worsted,  from  the  joint 
Enioyment  of  the  pasture  both  had  cropp'd : 
Still,  when  he  ventured  near  it,  rudely  stopped. 
The  steed  called  in  man's  aid,  and  took  the  bit : 
Thus  backed,  he  charged  the  stag,  and  conquer'd  it. 
But  woe  the  while  1  nor  rider,  bit,  nor  rein 
Could  he  shake  off,  and  be  himself  again. 
So  he,  who,  fearing  poverty,  hath  sold 
His  freedom,  better  than  uncounted  gold. 
Will  bear  a  master  and  a  master's  laws. 
And  be  a  slave  unto  the  end,  because 
lie  will  not  learn,  what  fits  him  most  to  know. 
How  far,  discreedy  used,  small  means  will  go. 
Whene'er  our  mind 's  at  war  with  our  estate. 
Like  an  ill  shoe,  it  trips  us  if  too  great ; 
Too  small,  it  pinches.     Thou  art  wisely  bent 
To  live,  Aristius,  with  thy  lot  content ; 
Nor  wilt  thou  fidl  to  chide  in  me  the  itch. 
Should  it  infect  me,  to  be  greatly  rich  ; 
For  hoarded  wealth  is  either  slave  or  lord. 
And  should  itself  be  pulled,  not  pull  the  cord. 

These  near  Yacuna's  crumbling  fane  I've  penned. 
Blest,  save  in  this,  in  lacking  thee,  my  friend. 
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BUMMER     PASTIME. 

Do  you  ask  how  I'd  amuse  me 

When  the  long  bright  summer  comes, 
And  welcome  leisure  woos  me 

To  shun  life's  crowded  homes; 
To  shun  the  sultry  city, 

Whose  dense,  oppressive  air 
Might  make  one  weep  with  pity 

For  those  who  must  be  there. 

I'll  tell  you  then — I  would  not 

To  foreign  countries  roam. 
As  though  my  fancy  could  not 

Find  occupance  at  home ; 
Nor  to  home-haunts  of  fashion 

Would  I,  least  of  all,  repair. 
For  guilt,  and  pride,  and  passion, 

llave  summer-quarters  there. 

Far,  far  from  watering-places 

Of  note  and  namel'd  keep, 
For  there  would  Tapid  faces 

Still  throng  me  in  my  sleep ; 
Then  contact  with  the  foolish. 

The  arrogant,  the  vain. 
The  meaningfess — ^the  mulish. 

Would  sicken  heart  and  brain. 

No— I'd  seek  some  shore  of  ocean 

Where  nothing  comes  to  mar 
The  ever-fresh  commotion 

Of  sea  and  land  at  war ; 
Save  the  gentle  evening  only 

As  it  steals  along  the  deep. 
So  spirit-like  and  lonely. 

To  still  the  waves  to  sleep. 

There  long  hom*s  I'd  spend  in  viewing 

The  elemental  stnfe. 
My  soul  the  while  subduing 

With  the  littleness  of  life ; 
Of  life,  with  all  its  paltry  plans, 

Its  conflicts  ana  its  cares — 
The  feebleness  of  all  that's  man's — 

The  might  that's  God's  and  theirs  1 

And  when  eve  came  I'd  listen 

To  the  stilling  of  that  war. 
Till  o'er  my  head  should  glisten 

The  first  pure  silver  star ; 
Then,  wandenng  homeward  slowly, 

I'd  learn  my  heart  the  tune 
Which  the  dreaming  billows  lowly. 

Were  murmuring  to  the  moon  I 

R.  C. 
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SIRr'S   CEYLON.* 


Odr  colonies,  we  believe,  never  before 
presented  so  many  topics  of  interest  as 
they  now  aiFord — ^never  was  it  more  de- 
sirable that  these  should  be  well  con- 
sidered, and  the  home-public  enabled 
to  form  an  enlightened  opinion  upon 
some  of  the  great  questions  connected 
-with  them ;  as,  for  example,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  these  national  offsets, 
the  pending  difficulties  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  advantages  which  they 
respectively  offer  for  emigration.  Im- 
pressed with  thb  view,  we  are  much 
disposed  to  welcome  any  work  which 
promises  to  contribute  even  a  little 
honest  aid  towards  so  important  an 
object,  and  therefore  gladly  take  up  the 
two  tempting  volumes  now  before  us. 
Of  all  the  daughter-lands  of  England, 
none  is  to  fair,  and  hardlv  one  so  pre- 
cious to  us,  as  that  isle  of  palms,  Cey- 
lon. The  beauty  of  this  dependency 
is  more  generally  known  than  its  poli- 
tical importance ;  we  shall  therefore 
commence  by  adverting  to  the  latter 
subject.  It  IS  well  understood  by  all 
who  have  to  do  with  India,  that  the 
tenure  of  our  empire  there  cannot  be 
yet  regarded  as  safe  or  certain.  Very 
many  are  the  imperfections  of  our  nde, 
both  in  regard  to  fiscal  arrangements 
and  to  the  administration  of  justice ; 
and  were  we  in  these,  and  m  some 
other  matters  of  equal  moment,  al- 
together blameless,  we  should  still  be 
exposed  to  the  malignant  influence  of 
that  hatred  which  every  nation  feels 
against  a  forei<jn  yoke.  Our  power 
hangs,  as  Warren  Hastings  observed, 
by  a  thread  so  fine,  that  the  touch 
01  chance  may  brcuk,  or  the  breath 
of  opinion  dissolve  it;  and  should 
this  disastrous  contingency  ever  take 
place,  Ceylon  would  be  not  only  the 
most  favourable  point  whence  to  at- 
tempt the  regaining  of  our  lost  domi- 


nion, but  might,  together  with  Bombay 
and  the  Mauritius,  at  once,  and  in  any 
case,  secure  to  us  the  commerce  of  the 
Malabar  and  the  Coromandel  coasts,  as 
well  as  the  command  of  the  Indian 
seas.  That  its  value  in  these  respects 
was  appreciated  by  the  Portuguese,  is 
attested  by  the  well-known  saying  of 
one  of  their  kings :  "  Let  all  India  be 
lost  so  that  Ceylon  is  saved."  These 
considerations  may  suffice  to  show  the 
paramount  importance  of  our  holding 
this  oriental  possession,  which,  we  may 
add,  is  likely  very  soon  to  become  the 
great  depot  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
centre  of  our  steam-navigation  in  the 
East,  connecting  us  with  China,  with 
that  vast  archipelago  which,  through 
the  devoted  energies  of  one  whom,  alas, 
no  services  can  save  from  slander,t  is 
now  openi  ng  to  receive  us,  with,  perhaps, 
the  far-off  empire  of  Japan,  with  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  countries  around  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  Egypt,  and,  by  the 
double  courses  of  the  Euphrates}  and 
the  Red  Sea,  with  the  Mediterranean. 
A  railway,  some  fifty  miles  long,  made 
from  a  httle  below  Antioch,  on  the 
Orontes,  may  henceforth,  as  we  have 
in  a  former  number  suggested,  facili- 
tate  communication  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Ceylon  would  then  be- 
come the  connecting  point  between 
Asia,  Australia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  its  prospec- 
tive advantages  alone  that  we  are  to 
prize  Ceylon.  The  wealth  of  its  re- 
sources, although  they  are  but  imper- 
fectly developed^  renders  its  present 
commerce  of  the  utmost  importance, 
while  it  offers  to  some  classes  of  our 
redundant  population  a  hopeful  field 
for  emigration.  It  is  mainly  with  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  its  capabilities  in 
the  last-mentioned  respects,  that  Mr. 
Sirr  has  brought  out  his  work;  and 


*  "  Ceylon  and  the  Cingalese."  By  Henry  Charles  Sirr,  M.  A.,  Lioooln^s-Ion,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     London:  Shoberl.     1850. 

t  This  was  written  before  the  late  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  snbject  of 
Borneo,  and  Mr.  Dnnscombe's  able  and  manly  vindication  of  Sir  James  Brooke. 

X  We  hope  soon  to  notice  Colonel  Cheaney's  comprehensive  and  very  beautiful  work  on 
the  countries  about  the  Euphrates,  embracing  subjects  which  were  at  all  times  interesting, 
and  which  Mr.  Layard's  researches  have  of  late  made  popular. 
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before  we  proceed  to  stow  how  well 
he  has  performed  the  task,  we  mast 
endeavour  to  make  our  readers  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  the  island  it- 
self. 

The  primary  steps  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  a  country  are>  first,  an  acqudnt- 
ance  with  its  geographical  bearings, 
and  next,  with  its  geological  forma- 
tions. After  glancing  at  these  cha- 
racteristics of  Ceylon,  we  may,  with 
the  aid  of  the  work  before  us,  touch 
upon  its  history,  its  resources,  and  the 
advantages  which  it  offers  to  settlers, 
t(M^ether  with  some  of  the  many  traits 
ofpopular  interest  or  amusement  which 
are  connected  with  it. 

Ceylon  is,  in  size,  about  one-sixth 
less  than  Irdand ;  in  form  resembling 
the  section  of  a  divided  pear,  bavins 
the  larger  end  toward  the  south.  It 
lies  between  5*  6Q'  and  9*  50'  north  la- 
titude, and  between  80*  and  82*  east 
longitude.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
276  miles,  and  greatest  breadth  103. 
Its  superficial  area  is  24,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  a 
million  and-a-half,  which,  for  what  we 
may  consider  the  most  fertile  country 
in  the  world,  is  little  better  than  deso- 
lation. The  island  is,  on  the  north- 
east, separated  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Guff  of  Mannar,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  washes  its  other  shores. 

In  regard  to  its  geology,  primitive 
rock  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  is- 
land;  the  onlv  recent  formations  are 
limestone  and  sandstone,  which  are 
only  found  in  a  particular  neighbour- 
hood, that  of  Jaffanapatam.  "The 
varieties  of  primitive  rock  are  innume- 
rable, but  the  species  are  ill- defined 
and  few.  Granite  is  the  most  dominant 
species,  while  dormolite,  quartz,  and 
hornblend  are  less  firequently  to  be  met 
with."  Iron  and  manganese  are  the 
onlv  metallic  ores.  Witrate  of  lime 
and  nitre  are  not  uncommon.  Salt 
lakes  exist  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
district  called  Nugampattoo ;  and  the 
salt  monopoly  brings  into  the  govern- 
ment a  yearly  revenue  of  £42,000. 
"If,"  adds  Mr.  Sirr,  «' this  portion  of 
the  government  property  were  superin- 
tended, and  conducted  upon  scientific 
principles,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  revenue  would  be  twice,  if 
not  three  times  the  present  amount." 

"  All  the  soils  of  the  island  appear  to  have 
originated  from  decomposed  granite  rock, 


gneiss,  or  day-iron  stone,  and  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  quartz  is  the  largeBt,  and  f^ 
quently  nearly  the  sole  ingredient  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  natural  soils  of 
Lanka-diva  do  not  contain  more  than  be- 
tween one  and  three  per  cent  of  vegetable 
substance,  which"  may  be  attributed  to  the 
rapid  decomposition  occarioned  by  a  high 
degree  of  temperature  and  heavy  falls  of  rain. 
"  The  most  abundant  crops  are  produced 
in  the  dark-brown  loam,  which  is  formed 
from  decomposed  granite  and  gneiss,  or  in 
reddish  loam,  which  is  formed  fh)m  kabook 
stone,  or  day-iron  stone.  The  soils  which 
have  been  found  to  produce  inferior  crops  are 
those  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  quartz 
is  contabied.  The  soil  derived  from  clay-iron 
stone  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  has 
the  property  of  retaining  water  for  a  very 
long  time,  to  which  may  be  attributed  its 
productive  quality.  To  the  practical  and 
sdentific  agriculturists,  Lanka-diva  afibrds 
abundant  opportunity  for  experiment  and 
investigation,  where  the  soil  is  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  unimproved  by  the  intermixture 
of  any  description  of  manure.** — V.  i.,  p.  142. 

Ceylon  is  well  supplied  with  spring 
and  nver  water,  and  from  the  magni- 
ficent remains  of  tanks  and  artificial 
lakes,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants knew  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  irrigation.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  effectual 
effort  has  yet  l^n  made  to  repair  those 
gigantic  tanks,  and  re-adapt  them  to 
their  useful  objects.  The  consequence 
is,  that  large  tracts,  which  might  be 
paddy-fields,  are  now  neglected.  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  Sir  Robert  Brown- 
"gj*  aod  Sir  Robert  VV.  Horton — all 
active  governors — had  caused  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  tanks,  and  they  all  ar- 
rive  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
undertaking  should  be  carried  out  by 
government.  But  they  never  advanced 
beyond  good  intentions,  and  the  tanks, 
to  our  reproach,  remain  in  ruins.  We 
are  happy  to  learn  that  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  the  present  Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  Ceylon,  whose  energy  and  dis- 
tinguished talents  are  well  known,  has 
directed  his  attention  to  this  subject* 
and  we  may  hope  that  he  will  be  en- 
abled to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
? roved  so  repulsive  to  his  predecessors, 
'he  importance  of  this  question  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  while 
in  the  high-lands,  where  the  appliances 
for  irrigation  are  attainable,  the  farmer 
grows  two,  and  often  three  crops  every 
year  from  the  same  field,  in  the  low 
grounds;  where  he  is  depending  on  ^e 
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rainv  season,  he  can  only  hope  to  have 
one. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Ceylon 
18,  Uke  that  of  most  other  countries, 
only  to  be  guessed.  In  its  earliest 
annals  we  find  it  called  '^Selan/'  or 
<*Sielan  Diya" — ^that  is,  the  island  of 
Sielan— a  very  near  approximation  to 
tiie  present  name.  In  the  Hindoo  re- 
cord and  by  the  Cingalese  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  is  called  "Lanka-Diva,"  or 
the  island  of  Lanka.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ceylon,  it  seems 
strange  that  Uie  natives  call  them- 
selves by  a  name  which  has  no  apparent 
connexion  with  it — "Singalese,"  or, 
as  it  is  now  more  often  written,  <<  Cin- 
galese." There  are  two  pedigrees  for 
this  title,  and  the  more  mtelli^ible  of 
the  twain  is  that  which  traces  it  to  the 
Sines  or  Rajpoots  of  India,  by  whom 
the  island  was  conquered  and  the  peo- 
ple named.  The  other  assigns  to  tnem 
a  half  celestial,  half  ignoble  origin.  It 
states  that  some  Chinese  vessels  being 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  the 
crews  were  saved,  and  finding  the  is- 
land fertile,  settled  there.  That  shortly 
afterwards  the  Malabars  sent  thither 
their  exiles,  by  them  called  ddas,  who 
intermarried  with  the  Chinese,  and 
tiiat  their  descendants,  combining  the 
names,  called  themselves  Chingalees. 
This,  Hke  much  good  heraldry,  will 
not  bear  a  close  examination,  it  is  at 
once  disproved  by  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  which  are  ma- 
nifestly Indian,  and  without  any  one 
of  the  Chinese  peculiarities,  their  small 
eliptic  eyes,  yellow  skins,  broad  faces, 
and  fiat  features.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
third  Uieory,  which  we  presume,  be- 
cause it  is  fabulous,  is  more  readily  be- 
lieved by  the  people  themselves.  The 
word  Smghala  means  tJie  blood  of  the 
Lion,  and  they  all  claim  descent  from 
that  royal  aniinal  and  forest  king. 

It  appears  that  the  earliest  account 
we  have  of  Ceylon  is  derived  from  a 
Macedonian  aomiral,  named  Onesicu- 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
before  our  Christian  era.  It  was  well 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Taprabane.  Strabo  tells  of  its  ele- 
phants; and  Dionysius,  a.d.  36,  de- 
scribes these  then  celebrated  animals, 
as  well  as  the  gems  and  spices  of  the 
island.  Cosmas,  an  Egyptian  mer- 
chant  in  the  time  of  Justmian,  that  is 
in  the  sixth  century,  describes  Ceylon 
as  laigejy  engaged  in  commerce ;  and 
Marco  rolo,  who  made  it  a  visit  in  the 


thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  its  great 
beauty,  and  tells  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Adam's  Peak.  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
who  was  there  about  two  centuries 
later,  gives  a  nearly  accurate  account  of 
its  dimensions.  About  the  year  1550, 
the  Portuguese  formed  a  settlement 
there,  and  extending  their  rule  along 
the  coast,  held  possession  for  more  than 
a  century,  when  the  natives,  to  escape 
from  their  oppression,  called  in  the  as- 
sistance  of  a  more  risins  power  in  the 
East,  the  Dutch.  In  the  year  1658, 
the  latter  people  had  expelled  the  Por- 
tuguese,  and  establish^  themselves; 
but  their  dominion,  like  that  of  their 
predecessors,  never  extended  beyond 
the  maritime  provinces,  which  girt  the 
island  with  a  belt  fi-om  eight  to  thirty 
miles  in  breadth;  the  remainder  of 
the  island,  and  the  central  kingdom  of 
Kandy,  remaining  all  along  untouch, 
ed.  In  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
the  year  1796,  we  took  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon,  and  succeeded  to 
them,  but  in  their  own  districts  only. 
We  had  hardly  established  our  power 
so  far,  when  we  became  engaged  in 
war,  and  a  disastrous  war,  with  the 
King  of  Kandy.  The  Eandians  are  a 
very  different  people  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  lowlands  and  maritime 
districts,  who  are  alone  called  Cin^ 
lese.  Although  most  writers  conoeive 
that  they  are  but  the  mountain  and 
lowland  varieties  of  the  same  race, 
Mr.  Sirr  regards  them  as  of  distinct  de- 
scent,  and  as,  probably,  the  ofisprine 
of  Malabars,  who  had  intermarried 
with  the  Veddahs,  or  aborigines  of 
Ceylon.  They  are,  at  all  events,  of 
purer  race  than  the  people  of  the  shore 
districts,  who  have,  probably,  been  de- 
teriorated by  constant  association  with 
the  worst  classes  of  the  various  nationa 
who  from  time  to  time  settled  on  their 
coasts. 

*'The  bearing  of  the  Kandians  is," 
says  Mr.  Sirr,  "haughty  and  erect;  the 
complexion  bright  bronze,  or  brown ; 
the  eye  larse,  meeting  the  observer's 
fixedly  and  undauntedly ;  the  brow 
high ;  nose  well-fcmned,  and  promi- 
nent ;  and  the  expression  of  the  face  in- 
telligent; while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deportment  of  the  Cingalese  is  servile 
and  crouching ;  their  complexion  of  a 
yellow  brown;  the  eye,  although  of 
good  size,  seldom  fully  opens,  and  en- 
deavours to  avoid  looking  fixedly  on 
the  observer ;  the  brow  is  low,  the  nose 
less  prominent,  and  not  so  well  fbrmed 
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as  that  of  the  Kandian;  and  the  ex- 
presfiion  of  the  countenance  has  a  cha- 
racter of  servile  low  cunning."  The 
Kandians  have  shown  themsdves  to  he 
a  bold  and  yigorous  people^  by  their 
long  resistance  to  foreign  rule,  whether 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  or  English.  They 
are,  however,  cruel  and  rai)acious,  and 
we  who,  to  our  honour  be  it  said,  had 
respected  their  independence,  made  no 
effort  to  subdue  them,  until  these  latter 
qualities  were  signallv,  and  more  than 
once,  exhibited,  at  the  cost  of  British 
subjects.  The  first  act  of  transgres- 
sion— the  plundering  of  some  of  our 
traders — came  firom  them.  This  was 
followed,  in  1803,  by  the  massacre  of 
a  small  force  which  had  surrendered, 
on  conditions,  to  superior  numbers;  the 
men  were  taken  out,  one  by  one,  and 
beheaded,  while  their  officers,  grasp- 
ins  their  pistols,  terminated  their  own 
existence.  In  thb  manner  they  near- 
ly all  perished.  This  treachery  was 
too  long  unavenged;  the  Kandians 
even  invaded  our  provinces  in  1804, 
and  ag^  in  1805,  and  the  English 
governor,  content  with  repulsing,  did 
not  overtlirow  them,  until  another  out- 
rage compelled  their  ruin  as  a  separate 
state.  They  had  a  monster  king,  named 
Sri  Wikrama,  pre-eminent  in  the  annals 
of  atrocity,  who  practised  on  his  own 
people  cruelties  which,  one  would  ima. 
gine,  no  nation  would  long  endure,  and 
of  which  the  following  fact,  being  ac 
tually  but  a  small  part  of  a  single  trans- 
action, may  serve  as  a  faint  example : 
''The  children,"  as  stated  in  a  report 
of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  fa- 
mily of  one  of  his  nobles,  and  which 
punishment  extended  to  the  death  of 
seventy  persons,  •'  were  ordered  to  be 
decapitated  before  their  mother's  face, 
and  their  heads  to  be  pounded,  with 
her  own  hands,  in  a  rice  mortar,  which, 
to  save  herself  from  a  diabolical  tor- 
ture and  exposure,  she  submitted  to 
attempt.  The  eldest  boy  shrank  from 
the  dread  ordeal,  and  clung  to  his  ago- 
nised parent  for  safety ;  but  his  young- 
est brother,  stepping  forward,  encou- 
raged him  to  submit  to  his  fate,  and 
placed  himself  before  the  executioner, 
by  way  of  setting  an  example.  The 
last  of'^the  children  to  be  beheaded  was 
an  infant  at  the  breast,  from  which  it 
was  forcibly  torn  away,  and  its  mo- 
ther's milk  was  dripping  from  its  inno- 
cent mouth  as  it  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  grim  executioner."  In  1814, 
this  tyrant  extended  hid  crtielties  to 


British  subjects,  that  is,  to  ten  Cinga-* 
lese  merchants,  natives  of  our  |>ro- 
vinces,  and  trading  under  our  protec- 
tion. Some  of  these  weresent  home  with 
their  ears  and  noses  fastened  to  their 
necks,  and  some  made  their  escape^  but 
without  eyelids^  or  maimed  in  hands  or 
feet. 

An  explanation  being  demanded, 
none  was  given,  whereupon  the  Eng- 
lish ffovernor.  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg, 
marched  a  force  into  Kandy,  took  po»- 
session  of  capital  and  kin^om,  and 
relieved  the  people  from  their  kins  and 
his  dynasty  for  ever.  He  was  dethron- 
ed amidst  the  curses  of  his  subjects, 
none  standing  by  him  except  his  Ma- 
labar  guard,  who,  however,  fought  gal- 
lantly in  his  defence.  A  treaty  esta- 
blishing the  British  rule  was  entered 
into  with  the  chiefe,  and  Sri  Wikrama 
was  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress 
of  Vellore,  in  India,  where,  after  some 
years — that  is  in  1832 — he  died.  Mr. 
Bennet,  in  his  book  on  Ceylon,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  describes  him  a 
"  stout,  good-looking  Malabar,  with  a 
peculiarly  keen  and  roving  eye,  and  a 
restlessness  of  manner,  marking  un- 
bridled passions."  Hb  only  child — a 
son — died  in  exile  in  1843,  and  thus 
closed  his  dynasty,  and  so  righteously 
was  his  kinzdom  gained  and  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

The  sreat  strength  of  the  Kandians 
lay  in  their  forest,  their  fortr^ses,  and 
their  want  of  roads.  These  difiiculties 
are  now  nearly  overcome.  Roads  have 
been  made  in  various  directions,  and  a 
very  fine  one  connects  the  two  great 
cities  of  the  island,  Kandy  and  Colom- 
bo, the  distance  between  them  being 
seventy-two  miles.  The  former,  which 
is  on  every  side  approached  by  high 
mountains,  was  made  directly  accessible 
to  our  troops  by  a  tunnel  tnrough  one 
of  them,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  in  len^h,  which  was  com- 
menced by  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  and 
was  finished  in  1823.  This  did  much, 
not  only  towards  consolidating  our 
military  power  in  the  island,  but  also 
in  establishing  our  sovereignty  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  One  of  their 
legends  says,  iM&t  •*  no  fireign  power 
cmUd  retain  the  damnum  of  Kandy 
until  a  path  was  forced  through  the 
mountain.**  The  weird  saying  is  fhl- 
filled— British  soldiers  hold  the  capital; 
the  highway  was  made  through  the 
mountain,  but,  alas  for  the  uncertainty 
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of  the  oracle !  the  ttinnel»  as  wc  learn, 
has  collapsed,  and  the  road  is  now  im. 
passible. 

In  1817,  and  again  in  1835,  the  Kan- 
diana  exhibited  some  disposition  to  re- 
bel against  our  role.  These  efforts 
were  easily  put  down,  and  the  colony, 
under  the  superintendence  of  good  and 
able  governors — amongst  "mtom  we 
may  name  Sir  Wilmot  Horton  and  Sir 
C<Min  Campbell,  was  rapidly  improv- 
ing. In  1845,  Ceylon  was  constituted 
an  episcopal  see,  by  the  title  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Colombo,  and  Dr.  Chap- 
man went  out  as  the  first  bishop.  '*  I 
have  come  to  Ceylon,"  said  he,  in 
addressing  a  native  congregation,  *'  to 
live  amon^  you,  and  learn  your  lan- 
guage ;  with  Grod's  blessing  to  benefit 
von,  and,  with  His  permission,  to  die 
m  your  country."  It  appears  that  the 
Bishop  of  Columbo's  life,  since  the  day 
he  reached  the  ishmd,  has  been  in  urn- 
son  with  these  sentiments  of  missionary 
devotion,  and  his  exertions,  as  we  col- 
lect from  Mr.  Sirr,  have  done  more 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
than  had  been  efiected  dnrinff  previous 
centuries  by  merely  nominal  Christians. 

"  Every  part  of  his  diocese,*'  says  Mr.  Sirr, 
**i8  visited  constantly  by  Dr.  Chapman;  cm- 
wearied  In  his  duty,  undaunted  by  the  fear 
of  contagion,  he  visits  hospital,  jail,  and  the 
unwhol^me  jangle,  sedaloosly  leanung  the 
native  language,  whereby  he  may  be  enabled 
to  communicate  with,  and  to  preach  to  the 
Cingalese,  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of 
an  interpreter." 

In  1848,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Ceylon,  which  for  some  time  wore  a 
serious  aspect,  and  to  which  Mr.  Sirr 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  attention. 
As  he  ascribes  its  origin,  and  indeed 
its  termination,  in  great  measure  to 
the  infiuence  of  a  singular  superstition, 
it  may,  in  this  view,  liavc  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  for  the  reader  :— 

"To  understand  the  events  connected  with 
it  clearly,"  says  Mr.  Sirr,  "  the  reader  must 
remember  that  Ceylon  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  purest  and  most  enthusiastic  Buddhism ; 
and  the  priests  of  this  religion  have  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  a  government  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  but  with  which,  until  lately, 
they  might  have  considered  themselves  in 
some  measure  connected.  This  connection 
was  severed  when  our  government  surren- 


dered to  the  priests  the  ^stody  of  the  tboth 
of  Buddha,  which  had  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  palladium  of  Cingalese  soverdgnty.  The 
abandonment  of  this  sacred  charge  on  the 
part  of  the  government  has  been  regarded, 
by  its  present  sacerdotal  guardians,  not  only 
as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a  mark  of  great  dis- 
respect, but  also  as  an  exhibition  of  pohtical 
weakness  in  reference  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions before  referred  to,  namely,  that  who- 
ever possessed  this  sacred  relic  should  govern 
the  iaknd."— Vol.  i,  p.  848. 

The  tooth  of  Buddha,  called  also  the 
Dalada  relic,  is  remarkable  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  superstitions.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  to  Ceylon  from 
Northern  India,  in  the  year  310  of  our 
era;  and  Buddhists  affirm  that  the 
country  which  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  it  will  be  taken  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  Buddha,  and  must  be 
regiuded  as  a  sacred  nation.  Hence,  too» 
Ceylon  is  called  by  the  Cingalese  the 
Sacred  Ishmd.  The  popular  faith  has 
always  been,  that  Ceylon  would  never 
be  subdued  until  another  power  had 
possession  of  the  Dalada.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1817, 
Sir  Kobert  Brownrigg  secured  this  re- 
lic, and  Dr.  Davy,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Ceylon,  thus  speaks  of  the 
influence  connected  with  it : — 

"  Here  it  may  be  remariied,  that,  when  the 
relic  was  taken,  the  efiect  of  its  capture  was 
astonishing,  and  aliAost  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  enlightened ;  for  now,  they 
said,  the  English  are  indeed  masters  of  the 
countiy ;  for  they  who  possess  the  relic  have 
a  right  to  govern  four  kingdoms :  this,  for 
2,000  years,  is  the  first  time  the  relic  was 
ever  taken  from  us.  The  Portuguese  declare 
that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  relic,  which  the  Cingalese 
deny,  saying,  that  when  Cotta  was  taken, 
the  relic  was  secretly  i*emoved  to  Saffi'agam. 
They  also  aflarra,  that  when  Kandy  was 
conquered  by  us  in  1815,  the  relic  was  never 
surrendered  by  them  to  us,  and  they  con- 
sidered it  to  be  m  thehr  possession  until  we 
took  it  fh)m  them  by  force  of  arms.  The 
first  adikar  also  observed,  that  whatever  the 
English  might  think  of  having  taken  Pilimi 
TaUwe,  and  other  rebel  leaders,  in  his  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  general, 
the  taking  of  the  relic  was  of  infinitely  more 
moment."* 

The  Dalada  was  rettuned  in  our  pos- 
session from  1817  until  1847t  and  was. 


This  extract,  taken  from  Davy's  Ceylon,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Sirr. 
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daring  that  period,  exhibited  by  our 
officiaJs  to  the  followers  of  Buddha  who 
came  to  worship  it.  The  Europeans 
who  hare  examined  this  relic,  tsike  it 
to  be  a  piece  of  discolored  ivory.  It 
is  slightly  carved,  nearly  two  inches 
long,  and  one  in  diameter  at  the  base; 
if  at  all  a  natural  tooth,  it  was  possibly 
an  alligator's,  but  never  belonged  to  a 
human  being.  Major  Forbes,  who  as- 
sisted at  an  exhibition  of  the  Dalada, 
thus  describes  it  :•— 


^*  On  the  2dth  May,  1828,  the  three  large 
cajses  haviog  been  prevlouely  removed,  the 
relic  contained  in  the  three  inner  caskets  was 
placed  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  richly 
caparisoned;  over  it  was  the  ransiuig^,  a 
small  octagonal  cupola,  the  top  of  which  was 
composed  of  alternate  plain  and  gilt  silver 
plates,  supported  by  silver  pillars.  When  the 
elephant  appeared  coming  out  of  the  temple^ 
gate,  two  lines  of  magnifioent  elephants, 
forming  a  doable  line  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
knelt  down,  and  thus  remained ;  while  the 
multitude  of  people,  joining  the  points  of  theur 
fingers,  raised  their  arms  above  their  heads, 
and  then  bent  forward,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  in  full,  deep  tones,  the  shout  of  Sa- 
dhie :  this,  joined  and  mcreased  by  those  at 
a  distance,  swelled  into  a  grand  and  solemn 
sound  of  adoration.  The  elephant  bearing 
the  relic,  followed  by  the  establishments  ^ 
the  temples,  with  their  elephants,  also  those 
of  the  chiefe,  after  proceeding  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town,  returned  to  the 
great  bungaloe;  here  the  first  adikar  re- 
moved the  relic  fhmi  the  back  of  the  elephant, 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  temporary  altar  on 
which  it  was  exhibited.  The  rich  hangings 
were  now  closed  around  the  altar,  and  the 
three  inner  cases  opened  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Edward  Barnes,  the  Governor.  The  dra- 
pery being  again  thrown  open,  discloseil  the 
tooth,  placed  on  a  gold  lotus  flower,  which 
stood  on  a  silver  table ;  this  was  covered  with 
the  difibrent  cases  of  the  relic,  various  gold 
articles,  and  antique  jewellery,  the  offerings 
of  former  devotees." 

The  relic,  we  are  told,  was  an  object 
of  intense  veneration  to  the  Buddhists, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  Kandian 
provinces,  who  regard  it  as  the  palla- 
dium of  their  country.  We  can  easily 
believe  that  so  solemn  a  feeling  exhibit, 
ed  by  assembled  multitudes,  and  aided 
by  such  a  magnificent  display,  rendered 
the  ceremony  exceedingly  imposing. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented  tnat  the 
representative  of  a  Christian  monarch 
and  a  Christian  people  should  have 
ever  lent  the  influence  of  his  presence 


to  so  idolatrous  an  institution.  The 
religious  prejudices  of  a  nation  must 
always  be  respected  ;  but  the  authori- 
ties should  beware  that  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  share  them ;  and  no  official,  no 
soldier  should  be  allowed  to  attend  at 
ceremonies  such  as  we  have  describedi 
save  so  far  as  may  be  needful  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  Dalada 
was  held  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Torrington  to  Lord  Grey,  in 
1848;  andMr.SirrascribesthesupfM^ea- 
sion  of  the  rebellion  in  Ceylon  in  that 
year,  in  a  good  measure,  to  our  having 
the  custody  of  the  relic.  We  confess 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  overrates 
its  value  in  this  respect,  and  we  have  a 
strong  hope  that  extending  civilisation, 
the  wider  diffusion  of  education,  and  the 
reflected  light  of  Protestantism,  have 
already  done  much  to  dispel  its  illusive 
powers.  This,  too,  seems  to  be  coun* 
tenanced  by  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sirr,  that  on  the  restoration  of  order, 
in  1848,  several  of  the  chiefs  and  of 
thepriests proposed  sending  tJie  Dalada 
to  England,  to  be  placed  m  the  keep- 
ing  of  our  Queen ;  but  this,  as  he  very 
properly  adds,  could  not  be  acceded  to 
Dy  a  Christian  government. 

We  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too 
long  upon  this  topic ;  but  a  ruling  su- 
perstition is  never  unimportant,  and 
there  are  always  occurrences  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation  which,  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  its  legends,  can  hardly 
be  comprehended.  We  find  in  Mr. 
Grote's  able  history  of  Greece  an  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  at  once  so  ap- 
posite and  so  just,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  transcribe  It: — 

"  I  venture,  however,  to  forewarn  the  read- 
er that  there  will  occur  numerous  circum- 
stances in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks 
which  he  will  not  comprehend,  unless  he  be 
initiated  into  the  course  of  their  legendary 
associations.  He  will  not  understand  the 
frantic  terror  of  the  Athenian  public  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mutilation  of  the  statues  called  Hermas, 
unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in  which  they 
connected  their  stability  and  security  with 
the  domiciliation  of  the  gods  in  the  sdl ;  nor 
will  he  adequately  appreciate  the  habit  of  the 
Spartan  khig  on  mflitary  expeditions,  when 
he  offered  his  daily  public  sacrifices  on  be- 
half of  his  army  and  his  country — *  always 
to  perform  this  morning  service  immediately 
before  sunrise,  in  order  ttiat  he  might  be  be- 
forehand in  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  gods,* 
— if  he  be  not  familiar  with  the  Homeric  con- 
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oeption  of  Zens,  going  to  rest  at  night,  and 
awaking  to  rise  at  early  dawn  from  the  Bide 
of  the  white-armed  U^rS.*** 

HaviDg  glanced  enough  at  the  his- 
tory of  tms  island,  now,  we  trust,  our 
secure  possession,  we  have  to  add  a 
word  or  two  upon  another  subject  con- 
nected with  it,  and  to  which  Mr.  Sirr 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  attention— 
that  is,  emigration.  To  those  who  have 
some  capital,  and  who  are  disposed  to 
invest  it  in  the  cultivation  of  cmnamon 
and  coffee,  Ceylon  offers  a  fair  field  for 
enterprise ;  they  are,  however,  but  the 
select  few.  To  some  of  that  very 
very  large  majority  who  are  longing  to 
seeK,  in  a  foreign  cUme,  the  shelter,  and 
food,  and  fire  which  unhappily,  they 
cannot  find  at  home,  Ceylon  ofiers  at 
this  moment  advantages  which  it  is 
quite  important  should  be  made  known 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Sirr 
that  we  are  indebted  for  having  direct- 
ed our  attention  to  them. 

In  the  highlands  of  Ceylon,  6,300 
feet  above  uie  level  of  the  sea,  there 
is  an  extensive  plain  called  Newera 
EUia,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
winter  months  resembles  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  a  fine  October  in  Eng- 
land, and  summer  combines  the  genial 
warmth  of  August  with  the  refireshing 
showers  of  spring.  From  November  to 
April,  the  thermometer  is  rarely  above 
65*  Fahr. ;  frosts  are  not  unfrequent, 
but  snow  is  unknown.  For  neany  the 
year  round  a  fire  is  desirable. 

'*  The  soil  varies,  as  in  Great  Britain,  from 
the  rich  brown  to  the  black  loam,  and  all 
English  produce  succeeds  in  a  most  luxuriant 
manner,  although  hitherto  the  farming  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives, who,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance 
of  the  subject^  have  amassed  large  sums  from 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  other  vegetables ;  their  farming  imple- 
ments not  extending  beyond  these  simple  en- 
deavours. Many  gentlemen,  for  their  amuse- 
ment, have  planted  English  grass,  clover, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  have 
found  green  crops  of  every  descilption  thrive 
and  Aield  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
uer."— VoL  i.,  p.  123. 

This  temperate  zone  was  first  visited 
by  Dr.  Davy,  in  1819,  and  he  at  once 
announced  its  healthful  attributes.     It 


was  not,  however,  until  ten  years  afW- 
wards  that  even  the  government  avail- 
ed itself  of  its  palpable  advantages.  In 
1829,  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  the  then  so- 
vemor,  made  the  village  of  Newera  EUia 
— now  called  by  the  natives  the  City  of 
the  Plain — a  convalescent  military  sta- 
tion, and  the  experiment  was  altogether 
successful : — 

"  Nothing  about  Newera  Ellia  Phiin  tella 
of  the  tropics;  the  bracing  air  enabling  Euro- 
peans to  walk  out  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  the 
mental  and  bodily  faculties  soon  regain  their 
lost  vigour,  the  frame  is  invigorated,  the 
palled  appetite  recovers  its  tone,  and  speedily 
the  sallow  cheek  becomes  rounded,  and  as- 
sumes health's  roseate  hue ;  many  a  despond- 
ing invalid,  whose  large  family  and  slender 
means  forbade  return  to  his  native  land,  has 
reason  to  bless  the  day  the  sanitorium  of 
Lauka-diva  was  discovered. 

"  The  beauties  of  vegetation  also  wear  a 
familiar  aspect,  as  the  eye  is  gladdened  with 
floral  gifts  that  appertain  especially  to  the 
temp^^te  ssone,  such  as  rhododendrons,  the 
white,  guelder,  damask,  and  pink  rose-trees, 
violets,  sweet-peas,  acoacia,  peach,  apple  and 
pear-trees,  with  nearly  every  fruit  and  vege- 
table that  are  produced  and  consumed  by  us, 
can  be  met  with  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood."— ^VoL  L,  pp.  120-1. 

The  same  good  governor  connected 
this  district  with  Kandy  by  the  means 
of  a  well-made  road.  Sir  Edward 
Barnes  was,  indeed,  the  Colossus  of 
roads  in  Ceylon ;  for  of  the  many  fine 
thoroughfares  now  there,  almost  every 
one  was  commenced  and  finished  in  his 
time.  Since  this  district  has  become 
the  sanitorium  of  the  island,  the  town  of 
Newera  EUia  has  very  much  increased, 
and  there  is  now  a  church  there,  besides 
the  g:ovemor 's  ho  use,  with  residences  be- 
longing to  the  bishop,  to  the  comman- 
der of  the  forces,  the  colonial  secretary, 
the  other  government  ofiicials,  and  hos- 
pital and  barracks,  in  which  last  there 
IS  at  all  times  a  detachment  of  troops. 
To  this  healthful  and  civilised  region 
emigrants  are  invited  to  come,  free  of 
expense,  with  the  assurance  of  a  com- 
fortable farm  house  and  out-ofiices,  all 
fit  for  inunediate  occupation.  A  Mr. 
Baker,  an  enterprising  gentleman,  who 
is  desirous  of  forming  a  settlement 
there,  has  issued  a  circular,  in  which 
he  puts  forward  the  agricultural  ad- 


*  Cited  from  a  review^  of  ^*  Grote*s  Greece,"  in  the  June  No.  of  oar  liagazine  for  the 
present  year. 
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vantages  of  this  district,  and  offers  what 
must  Be  to  many  the  tempting  terras 
above  mentioned.  The  classes  to  which 
he  addresses  himself  seem  to  be  small 
farmers  and  farm-servants;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  has  fixed  a 
limit  to  the  numbers  he  proposes  to  take 
out.  Any  of  our  readers  who  may  in- 
terest themselves  for  those  who  are 
disposed  to  emigrate,  are  referred  for 
all  further  narticulars  to  S.  W.  Ba- 
ker, Esq.,  No.  4,  Wolseley-terrace, 
Cheltenham,  who  has,  we  understand, 
already  sent  out  some  English  farm- 
servants,  with  a  large  supply  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  Mr.  Sirr  sub- 
mits this  gentleman's  plan  as  being 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  emigrate.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  scheme  which  oifers 
to  emigrants  a  free  passage  to  a  land 
of  beauty  and  of  health,  a  comfortable 
house,  a  farm  where  no  tax-man  ever 
comes,  a  school  for  children,  and  the 
house  of  God  within  their  reach,  is,  in- 
deed, worthy  of  the  attention  of  very 
large  numbers  in  this  country. 

"  He,'*  says  Mr.  Sirr,  "  can  bear  witness  to 
the  advantages  offered  in  this  mountain  dis- 
trict for  a  European  settlement;  and  the  only 
matter  of  astonishment  is,  that  so  many 
years  of  British  rule  should  have  elapsed 
before  the  attempt  was  made.  Newera  Ellia 
is  a  district  blessed  with  a  peculiarly  salubri- 
ous climate,  and  in  every  way  adapted  for  the 
production  of  those  necessaries  of  life  which 
at  this  moment  are  imported  into  the  colony 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  capable  of  rais- 
ing supplies  considerably  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants,  for  which  ready  markets 
may  be  obtained.  *  The  natives,'  says  Mr. 
Baker,  'now  produce  five  successive  crops  of 
potatoes  from  the  same  land ;  thus,  even  from 
their  ignorant  farming,  they  adduce  a  proof 
of  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil.* 

'*  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  remarkably  cheap; 
and  the  draught-buffalo  is  an  animal  which 
entirely  superaedes  the  horse  for  all  heavy 
work,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
strength,  but  from  the  fact  of  his  rcquuing 
no  other  food  than  pasture.  Cows  and  buf- 
fSsloes  may  be  purchased  from  25s.  to  40s. 
per  head ;  sheep,  fhmi  8s.  to  78. ;  pigs,  frt)m 
8s.  to  7s. ;  fowls,  from  7s.  per  dozen ;  ducks, 
from  12s.  ditto.  Mr.  Baker  proceeds  to 
show  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  low 
price  of  stock,  fine  meat  is  unknown  in  C^- 
lon,  the  beasts  being  unfattened,  and  slaugh- 
tered without  discretion.  Although,  in  many 
parts  of  the  ishmd,  the  calf  is  permitted  to 
take  the  whole  scipply  from  the  mother,  yet 
not  a  cheese  has  ever  been  manuikctured  in 
C^lon,  and  batter  sells  for  2s.  6d.  per  pound. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  cheap- 


ness of  pi^,  hams  and  bacon  have  never 
been  cured ;  and  yet  all  tliesc  articles  are 
consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  imported 
from  England  at  an  enormous  price,  cheese, 
hams,  and  bacon  being  generally  sold  at  2s. 
per  pound. 

*'  All  these  articles  may  be  prepared  at 
Newera  Ellia  with  tlie  same  fadlity,  and  at 
one  fourth  of  the  cost  of  these  produced  in 
England,  and  would,  therefore,  sell  at  a  large 
profit,  both  for  home  consumption,  and  for 
exportation.  The  island  is  chiefly  supplied 
by  Bombay  with  potatoes ;  but  those  of  a 
superior  quality  now  produced  at  Newera 
Ellia  sell  at  288.  per  cwt.  In  three  months 
iVom  the  planting  of  the  sets,  they  are  fit  to 
dig,  and  one  set  has  frequently  been  known 
to  produce  fifty  potatoes.  Wheat  has  been 
experimented  upon,  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced proved  infiniti^ly  superior  to  the  seed 
imported  ;  and  yet  Ceylon  is  entirely  depend- 
ant upon  America  for  the  supply  of  fiour. 
Oats  and  beans  thrive  well,  but  have  been 
neglected,  consequently  the  horses  of  the 
bland  are  fed  expensively  upon  paddy  and 
grain.  The  principal  portion  of  wheat  is  im- 
ported from  India;  thus  a  most  extensive 
market  is  open  to  supply  the  home  market, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Mauritius.*' — Y.  i.  pp. 
125-7. 


No  apology  is  needful  for  dwelling 
upon  the  details  of  so  important  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  there 
IS  no  misapprehension  about  it.  Mr. 
Sirr  vouches  that  all  that  Mr.  Baker 
states  about  the  climate,  circumstan- 
ces,  and  position  of  the  settlement,  is 
perfectly  correct ;  and  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  fattening  and 
improving  of  the  breeds,  both  of  cattle 
and  poultry,  would  be  remunerative, 
as  well  as  the  growing  of  seed  and 
green  crops;  but  that  settlers  are  not  to 
expect  luxuries,  or  to  make  large  for- 
tunes, but  to  limit  their  views  to  mo- 
derate comforts  and  an  honest  liveli- 
hood; and  that  able-bodied  and  indus- 
trious Irish  labourers,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  would  do  well. 

In  the  warmer  regions  of  the  island 
the  natives  are  easily  independent ; 
any  one  who  has  a  bread-fruit  tree,  a 
cocoa-nut  f^-ee,  and  a  jack-tree,  may 
have  all  his  wants  provided  for,  and 
nowhere  do  these  trees  grow  more  ra- 
pidly, or  thrive  better.  It  is  said  that 
numbers  of  the  Kandians  have  no 
houses,  but  live  in  trees,  secure  from 
snakes  and  wild  beasts,  with,  perhaps, 
the  leaf  of  the  Talapat  palm  to  pro- 
tect them  from  snow  and  rain.  In  the 
forests  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
island  there   dwells    a     hardy  race. 
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named  the  Veddahs,  supposed  to  bo 
descendants  of  the  aborigines.     They 
are  said  to  live  in  trees  and  cavesy  and 
to  subsist  upon  wild  fruits  and  game^ 
and  use  rudelv-made  bows  and  arrows; 
they  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  other 
natives^  and  speak  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves  —  these  are  the  forest 
Veddahs,     There  are,  besides,  the  vil- 
lage Veddahs,  who  dwell  in  fixed  places, 
and  who,  a  degree  more  libersd  than 
their  brethren  of  the  woods,  hold  com- 
munication, at  stated  periods,  with  the 
other  natives  who  live  near  their  bor- 
ders, bartering  on  these  occasions  ivory, 
doeskins,  and  honey,  for  bows,  arrows, 
salt,  and  some  few  other  articles ;  but 
they  do  not  intermarry  with  them.  In 
the  time  of  the  Eandian  kings,  ^e  Ved- 
dahs paid  tribute  in  elephants'  tusks, 
wax,  and  honey.      They  have  their 
own    headmen,    who   apportion    the 
jungles  and  hunting-grounds  for  the 
respective  families.     The  forest  Ved- 
dahs are  a  bold  race :  in  the  rebellion 
of  1817,  they  took  part  against  us, 
and  from  their  activity,  and  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  country,  harassed  our 
troops  a  good  deal.     They  are  very 
dexterous  in  catching  elephants,  and 
are    such  crafty  huntsmen,    that   it 
is  said  no  wild  animal  flies  from  a  fo- 
rest  Veddah.    The  hunter  creeps  softly 
towards  the  animal,  while  it  is  sleeping 
or  grazing,  and  either  shoots  it,   or 
pierces  it  to  the  heart.     It  is  said,  too, 
that  the  Veddahs  have  remained  a  se- 
parate race  for  more  than  2,300  years, 
that  being,  as  is  supposed,  about  the 
period  when  they  were  driven  into  the 
forests  by  their  mvaders.     It  is,  at  all 
events,  a  sure  and  singular  fact,  that 
they  have,  for  manv  centuries,  retain- 
ed their  peculiar  language,  and  kept 
their  race  unmixed. 

The  forests  and  jungles  of  Ceylon 
offer  such  first-class  rorms  of  field- 
sports,  that  no  work  on  this  island  can 
be  regarded  as  perfect  that  does  not 
refer  to  them.  Mr.  Sirr  has,  accord- 
ingly, some  of  those  moving  accidents 
w&ch  have  startled  the  readers  of  For- 
bes and  Campbell,*  and  some  new  illus- 
trations of  the  habits  and  faculties  of 
the  animals  which  haunt  the  woods. 
The  following  is  a  well-authenticated 


instance  of  the  memory,  as  well  as  of 
the  docility  of  the  elephiiEmt : 

"  During  the  native  dynasty,  it  was  the 
practice  to  train  elephants  to  pat  criminals 
to  death,  by  trampling  upon  them,  the  crea- 
tures being  taught  to  prolong  the  agony  of 
the  wretched  sufferers,  by  crushing  the 
limbs,  avoiding  the  vital  parts.  With  the 
last  tyrant-king  of  Kandy  this  was  a  fii- 
vourite  mode  of  execution;  and  as  one  of 
the  elephant-executioners  was  at  the  former 
capital  during  our  sojourn  tliere,  we  were 
particularly  anxious  to  tost  the  creature's 
sagacity  and  memoiy.  The  animal  was 
mottled,  and  of  enormous  size,  and  was 
qiuetly  standing,  with  his  keeper  seated  upon 
his  neck.  The  noble  who  accompanied  us 
desired  the  man  to  dismount,  and  stand  on 
one  side. 

"The  chief  then  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, ordering  the  creature  to  *  slay  the 
wretch!'  The  elephant  raised  his  trunk,  and 
twined  it  as  if  around  a  human  being ;  the 
creature  then  made  motions  as  if  he  were  de- 
positing the  man  on  the  earth  before  him, 
then  slowly  raised  hia  fore-foot,  placing  it 
alternately  upon  the  spots  where  the  limbs 
of  the  sufferer  would  have  been.  This  he 
continued  to  do  for  some  minutes ;  then,  as 
if  satisfied  the  bones  must  be  crushed,  the 
elq)hant  raised  his  trunk  high  above  his 
head,  and  stood  motionless.  The  chief  then 
ordered  him  *  to  complete  his  work  ;*  and  the 
creature  immediately  placed  one  foot  as  if 
upon  the  man's  abdomen,  and  the  other  upon 
his  head,  apparently  usmg  his  entire  strength 
to  crush,  and  terminate  the  wretch's  misery. 

"When  we  bear  in  mind  the  monarch 
was  dethroned  in  1815,  and  the  animal  had 
never  since  that  period  been  called  upon  to 
perform  the  barbarous  task  to  which  he  had 
been  trained,  few,  we  believe,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  cavil  concerning  the  extraordinary 
intelligence  and  memory  evinced  by  the  crea- 
ture. Space  will  not  permit  us  to  bring 
forward  other  instances  to  demonstrate  our 
assertion ;  but  volumes  might  be  written  to 
demonstrate  the  elephant's  sagacity  and  me- 
mory, being  second  only  to  those  of  man.^ 

Vol.  i.  pp.  135-7. 

The  perils  and  escapes  of  the  hunt- 
ers in  Ceylon  make  what  Colonel 
Campbell,  we  remember,  calls  "  tough 
stories" — stories  nearly  as  marvellous 
as  those  of  Gulliver  or  Sinbad,  yet 
coming  in  such  a  form,  so  authenti- 
cated by  colonels  and  majors,  that  no 
prudent  man  would  venture  to  disbe- 


•  "  Eleven  Years  in  Ceybn."  By  Major  Forbes,  78th  Highlanders.  2  Vols.  BenUey. 
London.     1840.  *'* 

"ExcuraioQS,  Adventures,  and  Field  Sports  in  Ceylon."  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Campbell.    Boone.     London.     1843. 
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lieve  them.  Of  this  character  is  the 
narratire  of  Colonel  Hardy,  given  in 
Colonel  Campbell's  book ;  and  also  the 
adventure  of  a  private  soldier  named 
Jones,  in  the  same  work.  Mr.  Sirr 
has  no  tale  to  rival  these,  but  he  has 
some  anecdotes  of  stirring  interest, 
and  amongst  them  the  following.  The 
hero  of  the  exploit  was  a  Major  Ro- 
gers, long,  as  we  can  well  believe,  the 
most  celebrated  hunter  in  Ceylon,  and 
who,  we  are  told,  had  slain  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  elephants : — 

**  The  major  had  shot  at  an  elephant,  but  the 
ball  had  glanced  off,  merely  inflictiiig  a  fleah 
wound.  The  creature,  inftiriated  with  paio, 
raised  its  trunk,  uttering  the  terrific  trumpet- 
like  squeal  which  they  always  make  prepa- 
ratory to  a  charge.  The  elephant  seized 
Rogers  with  the  proboscis,  and  carried  him 
a  short  distance,  then  dashed  him  on  the 
ground  into  a  deep  hole,  and  trampled  upon 
him,  breaking  his  right  arm  in  two  places, 
and  several  of  hi;»  ribs ;  and  it  was  only  the 
small  size  of  the  hole  into  which  he  bad  been 
thro¥m  that  saved  his  life,  as  the  elephant 
had  not  sufficient  room  to  use  his  full  strength. 
When  his  brother-sportsmen  came  up  to  the 
major,  they  found  him  lying  senseless ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  speech,  he  stated 
that  he  was  perfectly  conscious  when  the 
elephant  both  seized  and  trampled  upon  him, 
but  that  he  knew  attempting  to  escape  or 
struggling  was  far  worse  than  futile,  and 
that  he  was  entirely  passive  upon  principle, 
as  he  had  often  reflected  upon  such  an  event 
occurring,  and  had  resolved  to  remain  per> 
fectly  stationary.  We  believe  no  greater  mas- 
tery of  mind  over  matter,  or  resolution,  was 
ever  recorded  than  this." — Vol.  i  pp.  1 94-6. 

Major  Rogers  had  many  such  sin- 
gidar  escapes,  and  at  last  closed  his 
career  of  hazards  bv  a  form  of  death 
which  it  is  possible  he  had  never 
thought  of.  While  travelling  in  the 
intenor,  in  the  June  of  1846,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm,  and 
killed  by  lightning. 

In  regard  to  the  industrial  resources 
of  Ceylon,  the  most  important  for  a 
length  of  time  was  the  cultivation  of 
cinnamon,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Dutch  about  thirty  years  before 
our  connexion  with  the  island.  Be- 
fore that  period^  the  only  purpose  to 
which  the  tree  was  applied  was,  to  the 
making  of  candles  for  the  kings  of 
Kandy,  its  berries  yielding  an  unctu- 
ous fragrant  substance,  of  which  these 
articles  were  made  exclusively  for  the 
pakce.  Falk,  a  Dutch  governor,  after 
persevering  long  through  many  diffi- 


culties, taoght  the  natives  and  hb  own 
government  the  true  value  of  the  tree. 

Under  the  Dutch,  the  Portugaese, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Kandian  rulers, 
cinnamon  waa  a  government  monopoly, 
and  was  so  continued  by  the  Britisn  au- 
thorities until  the  year  1833,  when  the 
monopoly  was  abolished,  and  the  large 
cinnamon-gardens  which  belonged  to 
the  government  were  disposed  of  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  farmed  out  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  was  well;  but  the 
ffovemment,  careAil  to  lose  nothing  by 
uberalitv,  imposed  the  high  duty  of 
two  shilUngs  per  pound  on  exported 
cinnamon.  In  1842  the  duty  was  re- 
duoed  one-half.  This  was  found  to  be 
still  too  high,  and  acoordin^lv,  in  1848, 
the  export  duty  on  the  article  was  fur- 
ther reduced  to  four  pence  per  pound 
colonial  charge^  with  a  duty  or  three 
pence  a  pound  on  importation  into 
England;  and  under  tnis  regulation 
the  government  expect  that  the  culti- 
vation of  cinnamon  will  prove  as  pro- 
fitable as  it  had  been  for  many  a  year 
before.  In  this  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prebend  they  will  be  disappointed.  It 
IS  always  dangerous  to  interfere  with 
a  thriving  trade.  **Let  well  alone'* 
ought,  one  might  suppose*  to  be  the 
maxim  of  the  government,  as  it  is  the 
practice  of  every  prudent  man.  But 
the  statesmen  of  Ceylon  thought  pro- 
per  to  nmke  experiments ;  and  under 
their  tampering  the  cinnamon  trade 
has  fallen  off  more  than  one-half,  and 
what  is  more  alarming  still,  has  bo- 
come,  to  a  great  extent,  fixed  in  rival 
settlements.  The  East  India  Com« 
pany  now  cultivate  this  spice  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  can  sell  it 
cheaper  than  the  Ceylon  planter;  and 
the  Dutch  in  Java,  taking  prompt  ad. 
vantage  of  the  high  export  duty  of  two 
shilling  a  pound,  imposed  by  the  Ce^- 
Ion  aumorities,  applied  themselves  again 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  shrub,  and  can 
^w  it  cheaper,  and  it  appears  import 
It  into  England,  at  a  duty  less  by  one 
penny  a  pound  than  our  planters  in 
Ceylon. 

Coffee  is  another  of  the  staples  of 
Ceylon,  and  has  become  an  article  of 
much  speculation  since  the  year  1820. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  was  introduced  by 
the  Dutch  from  Java,  where  they  had 
carried  it  on  with  great  success  from 
about  the  date  of  1723,  when  they 
brought  seedlings  of  the  plant  from 
Mocha,  and  formed  their  hrst  planta- 
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tions.  Mr.  SiiT»  howeyer^  relying  on 
tlie  authority  of  some  intelligent  na- 
tiTeCy  oonoeives  that  the  plant  is  indi- 
genous in  Ceylon,  and  says  that  it  has 
been  known  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
island  for  a^res  past,  and  that  a  deooc- 
tion  of  the  berry  has  been  used  by  the 
natives  from  time  immemorial.  Clear- 
in«r  the  jungle  for  the  formation  of  a 
cc^Sse  estate  is  a  singular  proceeding ; 

"  The  first  step  in  tbia  clearance  is  both 
curioas  and  imposiDg  to  witness.  The  plan- 
tatioDS  being  formed  on  the  mountain  sides, 
tbe  coolies  are  set  to  work  on  the  forest  trees 
on  the  base  of  the  hill,  whose  trunks  they 
notch  half  way  through ;  thus  labouring  on 
their  way  up  to  the  mountain*s  summit,  upon 
attaining  which  the  uppermost  trees  are  com- 
pletely felled,  and  then  simultaneously  fall- 
ing on  those  beneath,  carry  them,  with  a 
terriiic  crash,  in  their  downward  course. 
The  falUng  mass,  like  the  aTalanchc,  hscreas- 
ing  at  each  step  in  bulk  and  weight,  acquires 
fresh  Impetus  in  its  progress,  overpowering 
an  obstacles;  and  thus,  with  the  roar  of 
thunder,  thousands  of  noble  forest  trees  are 
laid  low  in  a  few  seconds.  The  prostrated 
timber  is  usually  fired  and  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  seedlings  are  generally  planted  out  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  require  constant  care 
and  attention  to  prsrent  them  from  being 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  jungle  grass." — 
Vol  i,  pp.  158-9. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  cofifee  exported 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-two  cwt ;  while  in  1849  it  had 
increased  to  forty  millions  of  pounds. 

The  sn^ar-cane  grows  in  every  vil- 
lage ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  cul- 
tivation  of  it  was  at  all  attended  to. 
Mr.  Hudson^  who  has  some  sugar 
cfllates  near  Feradenia,  is  making  the 
sosar  of  Ceylon  a  very  important  ar- 
ticle in  her  commerce,  and  his  good  me- 
thods have  been  adopted  by  other  plant- 
ers. The  cotton-tree grows  in  Ceylon  to 
gigantic  size,  and  is  capable,  it  is  said, 
of  producing  cotton  of  as  fine  a  quali- 
ty as  was  ever  grown.  On  this  im- 
portant point,  which  has  hitherto  not 
oeeu  enough  attended  to,  Mr.  Sirr 
cites  a  report  made  to  the  East  India 
Company  by  an  American  planter  in 
their  service,  and  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

*'  I  am  of  opinion,  firom  what  I  saw  of  the 
dimate,  temperature,  and  soil,  that  Ceylon 
will  produce  cotton  equal  in  qucdUy^  and 
whoi  the  comparatively  tmall  amount  of 
capital  required  is  considered,  I  doubt  not  it 


may  even  produce  the  article  cheaper^  than 
we  can  in  America,  where  a  large  sum  must 
be  laid  out  for  labour,  and  where  tbe  expense 
of  food  and  clothing  is  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  importing  labour  into  Ceylon,  inde- 
pendently of  the  risk  of  a  mortality  among 
the  labourers,  after  they  had  been  purchased/* 

A  commencement  has  been  made, 
and  some  cotton  from  American  seed 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batti- 
caloo,  but  not  to  any  extent,  or  enough 
for  the  consumption  of  the  island.  The 
areka,  or  betel-nut  tree  (Areka  cate- 
chu), is  also  of  some  importance  in  the 
commerce  of  Ceylon,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  is  extending.  One  of 
the  grand  vegetable  products  of  Ceylon 
is  the  ebony  tree  {Dyospiras  obonum)^ 
The  colour  of  the  trunk  is  nearly  white, 
and  the  branches,  springing  about  thir- 
ty feet  from  the  root,  and  clad  with 
dark — almost  sable— foliage,  give  it  an 
imposing,  but  a  mournful  ah-pcct.  The 
wckkI  is  hard,  heavy,  and  much  valued 
for  articles  of  furniture.  There  is  a 
variety  called  the  Calamandcr-trce,  a 
variegated  ebony,  which  is  more  prized, 
and  is  even  more  majestic.  This,  how- 
ever, like  the  red  sandal  andsatinwood 
trees  of  the  Ceylon  forest?,  is  now  be- 
coming rare. 

The  pearl  fisheries,  once  a  great 
source  of  wealth  in  Ceylon,  are  now 
unproductive.  In  1798  they  produced 
£140,000,  while  in  1844  they  only 
realised  £105.  The  banks,  however, 
are  protected,  and  nets  and  implements 
which  might  be  made  use  of  to  their 
injury,  prohibited,  so  that  in  time  the 
fishery  may  revive. 

There  is  another  topic  we  would 
gladly  enter  on — that  is,  an  account  of 
the  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Ceylon ; 
but  Sir  Emerson  Tennant's forthcoming 
work  may  afford  us  a  more  appropriate 
opportunity  of  examining  this  ever-in- 
teresting subject.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  express  our  impression  that  Mr. 
Sirr  does  not  do  justice  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Dutch.  **  Cent,  per  cent."  he 
says,  "was  their  faith,  gold  their  ob- 
ject, and  mammon  their  god."  Com- 
mercial advantages  are  and  ever  have 
been  the  main  objects  of  parent  states ; 
but  while  the  Dutch  have  shown  a  very 
intelligent  regard  to  these,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  have  not  had  the 
reputation  of  giving  themselves  much 
concern  for  the  religious  advancement 
of  the  countries  with  which  ihey  were 
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or  are  connected,  and  their  position  in 
Japan  is  to  this  hour  their  reproach. 
In  Ceylon,  however,  they  appear  to 
have  acted  so  as  to  lcsci'\  e  our  high 
praise.  They  made  considerable  way 
towards  the  establishment  of  parish 
schools.  They  had  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  great  part  of 
Old,  translated  into  the  Tamul,  which 
is  read  by  the  Cingalese,  and  several 
editions  of  which  have  been  printed  in 
Madras  as  well  as  in  Ceylon.  They 
introduced  their  own  mode  of  public 
worship,  and  made  a  rule  that  no  native 
should  hold  any  office,  however  hum. 
ble,  under  their  government,  except 
he  professed  to  belong  to  their  church. 
In  this  last  particular  they  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  their 
day^  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be 
'udged  by  the  better  views  of  our's. 
[t  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  there  are 
considerable  numbers  of  the  Cingalese 
who  now  profess  Christianity,  whose 
fathers  were  brought  within  the  pale  of 


i 


the  church  by  the  Dutch,  and  who, 
with  their  families,  are  now  acoessible 
to  religious  instruction.  Tried  bv  the 
standard  of  duty,  this  is  not  mudi  for 
a  Christian  nation  in  sudi  circam- 
stances  to  effect,  but  when  weconaider 
our  own  short-coming  in  a  more  ad. 
vanced,  and  more  enfightened  age,  it 
ought  to  be  enou^  to  prevent  us  from 
speaking  of  our  Frotestant  predeces- 
sors in  Ceylon  with  anything  like  con- 
tempt. 

In  do&ng  Mr.  Sirr's  unpretending 
volumes,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  the 
useful  knowledge  with  which  they  are 
replete.  They  do  not  ofier  the  wild 
adventures  and  stirring  accidents  whi<^ 
amused  us  so  much  in  the  narratives  of 
Forbes  and  of  Campbell — ^they  are 
not  such  sporting  calendars;  but  to 
any  one  who  is  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  capabilities  and 
condition  of  Ceylon,  we  can  commend 
Ihem  as,  undoubtedly,  the  best  for 
their  purpose. 
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MAURICE   TIERNAT,    THE   SOLDIER   OF  FORT  ONE. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

"  A   OLARCK  AT  ■TAFF-DUTY." 


Although  the  passage  of  tbc  Rhine 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  attack  on 
the  fortress,  that  exploit  being  accom- 
plished,  Kehl  was  carried  at  die  point 
of  the  bayonet,  the  French  troops 
entering  the  outworks  pell-mell  with 
the  retreating  enemy,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  after  the  landing  of  our  first 
detachments,  the  "tri-coTor"  waved 
over  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

Lost  amid  the  greater  and  more  im- 
portant successes  which  since  that 
time  have  immortalised  the  glory  of 
the  French  arms,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  credit  the  celebrity  attached  at 
that  time  to  this  brilliant  achievement, 
whose  highest  merits  probably  were 
rapidity  and  resolution.  Moreau  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  fame  of  his 
great  rival,  Bonaparte,  whose  tactics, 
rejecting  the  colder  dictates  of  pru- 
dent strategy,  and  the  slow  progress 
of  scientific  manoeuvres,  seemed  to 
place  all  his  confidence  in  the  sudden 
inspirations  of  his  genius  and  the  in- 
domitable bravery  of  his  troops.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  to  raise  the 
morale  of  the  army  of  the  Khine, 
to  accomplish  some  great  feat  similar 
in  boldness  and  heroism  to  the  won- 
derful achievements  of  the  Italian 
army.  Such  was  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  at  Strasbourg,  effected  in  the 
face  of  a  great  enemy,  advantageously 
posted,  and  supported  by  one  of  the 
strongest  of  all  the  frontier  fortresses. 

The  morning  broke  upon  us  in  all 
the  exultation  of  our  triumph,  and  as 
our  cheers  rose  high  over  tne  field  of 
the  late  struggle,  each  heart  beat 
proudly  with  the  thought  of  how  that 
news  would  be  received  in  Paiij*. 

"You'll  sec  how  the  bulletin  will 
VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXIII. 


spoil  all,"  said  a  young  ofilcer  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  as  he  was  getting  his 
wound  dressed  on  the  field.  '*  There 
will  be  such  a  long  narrative  of  irrele- 
vant matter — such  details  of  this,  that, 
and  t'other — that  the  public  will  scarce 
know  whether  the  placard  announces 
a  defeat  or  a  victory." 

"  Parbleu  I"  replied  an  old  veteran 
of  the  Rhine  army,  '*  what  would  you 
have  ?  You'd  not  desire  to  omit  the 
military  facts  of  such  an  exploit  ?" 

•*  To  be  sure  I  would,'*  rejoined  the 
other.  "  Give  me  one  of  our  younff 
general's  bulletins,  short,  stirring,  and 
effective — '  Soldiers  1  you  have  crossed 
the  Rhine  against  an  army  double 
your  own  in  numbers  and  munitions 
of  war.  You  have  carried  a  fortress, 
believed  impregnable,  at  the  bayonet. 
Already  the  great  fiag  of  our  nation 
waves  over  the  citadel  you  have  won. 
Forward,  then,  and  cease  not  till  it 
float  over  the  cities  of  conquered  Ger- 
many, and  let  the  name  or  France  be 
that  of  Empire  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.'  " 

*'  Ha !  I  like  that,"  cried  I,  enthu- 
siastically ;  «*  that's  the  bulletin  to  my 
fancy.  Repeat  it  once  more,  mon 
lieutenant,  that  I  may  write  it  in  my 
note-book." 

"  What  I  hast  thou  a  note-book  ?" 
cried  an  old  staff-officer,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  mount  his  horse ;  *<  let 's  see 
It,  lad." 

With  a  burning  cheek  and  trem- 
bling hand,  I  drew  my  little  journal 
from  the  breast  of  my  jacket,  and  gave 
it  to  him. 

**  Sucre  bleu !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a 
bui-st  of  laughter,  •*wbat  have  we 
here?     Why,  this  is  a  portrait  of  old 
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Grencral  Moricier,  and  although  a  cari- 
cature, a  perfect  likeness.  And  hera 
comes  a  plan  for  '  manoeuvring  a  saua* 
dron  by  threes  from  the  left.'  This 
is  better — it  is  a  receipt  for  an 
*  Omelette  k  la  Hussard ;'  and  here 
we  have  a  love-song,  and  a  moustache- 
paste,  with  some  hmts  about  devotion, 
and  diseased  frog  in  horses.  Most 
versatile  genius,  certainly  !*'  and  so  he 
went  on,  occasionally  laughing  at  my 
rude  sketches  and  ruder  retnarks,  till 
he  came  to  a  page  headed  ''Equitation^ 
as  practised  by  Officers  of  the  Staff,** 
and  followed  by  a  series  of  caricatures 
of  bad  riding,  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenses.  The  flush  of  anger  which 
instantly  coloured  his  face  soon  at- 
tracted  the  notice  of  those  about  him, 
and  one  of  the  bystanders  quickly 
snatched  the  book  from  bis  nngers, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  all  con- 
Tulsed  with  laughter,  proceeded  to 
expatiate  upon  my  illustrations.  To 
be  sure^  they  were  absurd  enough. 
Some  were  represented  sketching  on 
horseback,  uuaer  shelter  of  an  um- 
brella ;  others  were  "  taking  the 
depth  of  a  stream**  by  a  "header** 
from  their  own  saddles ;  some  again 
were  •*  exploring  ground  for  an  attack 
in  line,**  by  a  measurement  of  the 
rider's  own  length  over  the  head  of 
his  horse.  Then  there  were  ridiculous 
situations,  such  as  *'  sitting  down  be- 
fore a  fortress,**  *' taking  an  angle  of 
incidence,'*  and  so  on.  Sorry  jests  all 
of  them,  but  sufficient  to  amuse  those 
with  whose  daily  associations  they 
chimed  in,  and  to  whom  certain  traits 
of  portraiture  gave  all  the  zest  of  a 
personality. 

My  shame  at  the  exposure,  and  my 
terror  for  its  consequences,  gradually 
yielded  to  a  feeling  of  flattered  vanity 
at  the  success  of  my  lucubrations;  and 
I  never  remarked  that  the  staff-officer 
had  ridden  away  from  the  group,  till 
I  saw  him  galloping  back  at  the  top 
of  his  speed. 

"  Is  your  name  Tiernay,  my  good 
fellow  ?'*  cried  he,  riding  close  up  to  my 
side,  and  with  an  expression  on  his 
features  I  did  not  half  like. 

"  Yes  sir,**  replied  I. 

"  Hussar  of  tde  Ninth,  I  believe  ?** 
repeated  he,  reading  from  a  paper  in 
hit  hand. 

"  The  same,  sir.** 

*'  Well,  your  talents  as  a  draughts- 
man have  procured  you  promotion, 
my  friend ;  1  have  obtainea  your  dis- 


charge  from  your  regiment,  and  you 
are  now  my  orderly,— orderly  on  the 
staff,  do  you  mind ;  so  mount,  sir,  and 
follow  me.** 

I  saluted  him  respectfully,  and  pre- 
pared to  obev  his  orders.  Alreaciy  I 
foresaw  the  downfall  of  all  the  hopes 
I  had  been  cherishing,  and  anticipated 
the  life  of  tyranny  and  oppression  that 
lay  before  me.  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  my  discharge  had  been  obtained 
solely  as  a  means  of  punishing  me,  and 
that  Captain  Discau,  as  the  officer  was 
called,  had  destined  me  to  a  pleasant 
expiation  of  my  note-book.  The  sa- 
vage  exultation  with  whidi  he  watch- 
ed me,  as  I  made  up  my  kit  and  sad- 
dled my  horse— the  cool  malice  with 
which  he  handed  me  back  the  accursed 
journal,  the  cause  of  all  mv  disasters— 
gave  me  a  dark  foreboding  of  what 
was  to  follow ;  and  as  I  mounted  my 
saddle,  my  woeful  fkce  and  iniserable 
look  brought  forth  a  perfect  shout  of 
laughter  from  the  bystanders. 

Captain  J^iscau's  duty  was  to  visit 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Eslar 
island,  to  take  certain  measurements 
of  distances,  and  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation on  various  minute  points  re- 
specting the  late  engagement,  for,  while 
a  brief  announcement  of  the  victory 
would  suffice  for  the  bulletin,  tf  de- 
tailed narrative  of  the  event  in  all  its 
bearings  must  be  drawn  up  for  the 
minister  of  war,  and  for  this  utter  pur- 
pose various  staff-officers  were  then  em- 
ploved  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  field. 

As  we  issued  from  the  fortress,  and 
took  our  way  over  the  plain,  we  struck 
out  into  a  sharp  gallop  ;  but  as  we  drew 
near  the  river,  our  passage  became  8o 
obstructed  by  lines  of  baggage- wagons, 
tumbrils,  and  ammunition-carts,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  pro- 
ceed  on  foot ;  and  now  I  was  to  see 
for  the  first  time  that  dreadful  picture, 
which,  on  the  day  after  a  battle,  forms 
the  reverse  of  the  great  medal  of  glory. 
Huge  litters  of  wounded  men  on  their 
way  back  to  Strasbourg:,  were  drawn  by 
six  or  eight  horses,  their  jolting  motion 
increasing  the  agony  of  sufferings 
that  found  their  vent  in  terrific  cries 
and  screams ;  oaths,  yells,  and  blaA)he- 
mies,  the  ravings  of  madness,  and  the 
wild  shouts  of  infuriated  suffering,  filled 
the  air  on  every  side.  As  if  to  give 
the  force  of  contrast  to  this  uproar  of 
misery,  two  regiments  of  Swabian 
infantry  marched  past  as  prisoners: 
Silent,  crest-fidlen,  and  wretcned-look- 
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ing,  they  never  rjiised  tlieir  eyes  from 
the  ffround,  but  moved,  or  halted, 
wheeled,  or  stood  at  ease,  as  thougli  by 
some  impulse  of  mechanism ;  a  cord 
coupled  the  wrists  of  the  outer  files, 
one  with  another,  which  struck  me  less 
as  a  measure  of  security  agfunst  escape, 
than  as  a  mark  of  indignity. 

Carts  and  charettes  with  wounded 
officers,  in  which  often-times  the  uni- 
form of  the  enemy  appeared  side  by 
side  with  our  own,  followed  in  long 
procession ;  and  thus  were  these  two 
great  currents — ^the  one  hurrying  for- 
ward, ardent,  high-hearted,  and  en- 
thusiastic; the  other  returning  maimed, 
shattered,  and  dying  I 

It  was  an  affecting  scene  to  see  the 
hurried  gestures,  and  hear  the  few 
words  of  adieu,  as  they  passed  each 
other.  Old  comrades  who  were  never 
to  meet  again,  parted  with  a  httle  mo- 
tion of  the  hand ;  sometimes  a  mere 
look  was  all  their  leave-taking :  save 
when,  now  and  then,  a  halt  would  for 
a  few  seconds  bring  the  two  lines  to- 
gether, and  then  many  a  bronzed  and 
rugged  cheek  was  pressed  upon  the 
faces  of  the  dying,  and  many  a  tear 
fell  from  eyes  bloodshot  with  the  iury 
of  the  battle !  ^Vending  our  way  on 
foot  slowly  along,  we  at  last  reached  the 
river  side,  and  naving  secured  a  small 
skifi^  made  for  the  Eslar  bland ;  our 
first  business  being  to  ascertain  some 
details  respecting  the  intrenchments 
there,  and  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  stream  between  it  and  the  left  b^nk. 
Discau,  who  was  a  distinguished  officer, 
rapidly  possessed  himself  of  the  princi* 
pal  facts  he  wanted,  and  then,  naving 
given  me  his  portfolio,  he  seated  him- 
self under  the  shelter  of  a  broken 
wagon,  and  opening  a  napkin,  besan 
his  breakfiist  off  a  portion  of  a  chicken 
and  some  bread, — viands  which,  I  own, 
more  than  once  made  my  lips  water 
as  I  watched  him. 

'*  You've  eaten  nothing  to-day,  Tier- 
nay  ?'*  asked  he,  as  he  wiped  his  lips, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  that  feeb  satbfied. 

**  Nothing,  moncapitaine,*' replied  I. 

"  That's  Dad,"  said  he,  shakmg  his 
head  ;  **  a  soldier  cannot  do  his  duty, 
if  hb  rations  be  neglected.  I  have  al- 
ways maintained  the  principle :  Look 
to  the  men's  necessanes — take  care  of 
their  food  and  clothing.  Is  there  any- 
thing on  that  bone  there  ?" 

"Nothing,  mon  capitaine." 

**  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  I  meant  it  for 
you ;  put  up  that  bread,  and  the  re- 


mainder of  that  flaj»k  of  wine.  Bour- 
dfaux  is  not  to  be  had  every  day.  We 
shall  want  it  for  supper,  Tiemay." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid,  wondering  not  a 
little  why  he  said  **u?e,"  seeing  how  lit- 
tle a  share  I  occupied  in  the  co-part- 
nery. 

"Always  be  careful  of  the  morrow 
on  a  campaign,  Tiemay — no  squander- 
ing, no  waste  ;  that's  one  of  my  prin- 
ciples," said  he,  gravely,  as  he  watched 
me  while  I  tied  up  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  napkin.  "  You'll  soon  see  the 
advantage  of  serving  under  an  old  sol- 
dier." 

I  confess  the  great  benefit  had  not 
already  struck  me,  but  I  held  my  peace 
and  waited ;  meanwhile  he  continued — 

'*  I  have  studied  my  profession  from 
my  boyhood,  and  one  thing  I  have  ac- 
guired,  that  all  experience  has  con- 
firmed, the  knowledge,  that  men  must 
neither  be  taxed  beyond  their  ability 
nor  their  endurance ;  a  French  soldier, 
after  all,  b  human ;  eh,  b't  not  so  ?" 

"  I  feel  it  most  profoundly,  mon  ca- 
pitaine," replied  1,  with  my  hand  on 
my  empty  stomach. 

"Just  so,"  rejoined  he  j  '^  everv  man 
of  sense  and  discretion  must  con&ss  it. 
Happily  for  you,  too,  I  know  it ;  ajr, 
Tiemay,  I  Icnow  it,  and  practise  it. 
When  a  young  fellow  has  acquitted 
himself  to  my  satbfaction  during  the 
day — not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
performance  has  not  its  fair  share  of 
activity  and  zeal — when  evening  come« 
and  stable  duty  finished,  arms  burnish- 
ed, and  accoutrements  cleaned,  what 
do  you  think  I  say  to  him  ? — eh.  Tier- 
nay,  just  guess  no^  ?" 

"  rrobably,  sir,  you  tell  him  he  13 
free  to  spend  an  hour  at  the  canteen, 
or  take  his  sweetheart  to  the  theatre." 

"  What !  more  fatigue  1  more  ex- 
haustion to  an  already  tired  and  worn 
out  nature  I" 

"I  ask  pardqn,  sir,  I  see  I  w^ 
wrong  ;  but  I  had  forgotten  how  tho- 
roughly the  poor  fellow  was  done  up. 
I  now  see  that  you  told  him  to  go  to 
bed." 

"To  bed!  to  bed!  Is  it  that  he 
might  vnrithe  in  the  nightmare,  or  suf- 
fer agony  from  cranaps  ?  To  bed  after 
fatigue  uke  thb  I  No,  no,  Tiemay ; 
that  was  not  the  school  in  which  J  was 
brought  up  ;  we  were  taught  to  think 
of  the  men  under  our  command ;  to  re- 
member that  they  had  wants,  sympa- 
thies, hopes,  fears,  and  emotions  like 
our  own.     I  tell  him  to  seat  himself  at 
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the  table,  and  with  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 

n  before  him.  to  write  up  the  blanks, 
se  you  don't  quite  understand  me, 
Tiemay,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  but  1*11  let  you  into  the  secret. 
You  have  been  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  peep  at  your  note-book,  and  you 
shall  m  retiuTi  have  a  look  at  mme. 
Open  that  volume,  and  tell  me  what 
you  find  in  it." 

I  obeyed  the  direction,  and  rcatl  at 
the  top  of  a  page  the  words  "  Skele- 
ton, 5th  Prarial,"  in  large  characters, 
followed  by  several  isolated  words,  de- 
noting the  strength  of  a  brigade,  the 
number  of  guns  in  a  battery,  the  depth 
of  a  fosse,  the  height  of  a  parapet,  and 
such  like.  These  were  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  flourish  of  the  pen^  or 
sometimes  by  the  word  "  Bom.  which 
singular  monosyllable  always  occurred 
at  me  foot  of  toe  pages. 

<*  Well,  have  you  caught  the  key  to 
the  cipher  7"  said  he^  ailer  a  pause. 

"  Ivot  quite,  sir,**  said  I,  pondering  ; 
*'  I  can  perceive  that  the  chief  facts 
stand  prominently  forward,  in  a  fair, 
roimd  hand ;  I  can  also  guess  that  the 
flourishes  may  bo  space^j  left  for  de- 
tail; but  this  word  <*  Bom."  puzzles  me 
completely." 

"  Quite  correct,  as  to  the  first  part," 
said  he^  approvingly ;  <'  and  as  to  the 
mysterious  monosyUaWe,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  abbreviation  for  *  Bom- 
baste,*  which  is  always  to  be  done  to 
the  taste  of  each  particular  command- 
ing oflioer." 

"I  perceive,  sir,"  said  I,  quickly; 
"  like  the  wadding  of  a  gun,  which 
may  increase  the  loudness,  but  never 
affect  the  strength  of  the  shot." 

*'  Precisely,  Tiemay ;  you  have  hit 
it  exactly.  Now  I  hope  that,  with  a 
little  practice,  you  may  be  able  to  ac- 
quit yourself  respectably  in  this  walk ; 
and  now  to  begin  our  sieletoi).  Turn 
over  to  a  fresh  page,  and  write  as  I 
dictate  to  you." 

So  saving,  he  filled  his  pipe  and 
lighted  It,  and  disposing  his  hmbs  in 
an  attitude  of  perfect  ease,  he  began: — 

**  8th  Thermidor,  midnight — ^twelve 
battalions,  and  two  batteries  of  field — 
boats  and  rafts-JSslar  Ishind—stock- 
ades — eight  guns— Suabian  infantry— 
sharp  finng,  and  a  flourish — strong 
current — flourish-^^etachment  of  the 
28th  carried  down — *Bom.'  Let  me 
see  it  now — all  rights-nothing  could 
be  better— proceed.  The  10th,  4dth, 
and   48th   landing    together  —  more 


firing — flourish— first  gun  cnptured — 
Bom. — ^bayonet  charges — Bom.  Bom. 
— three    guns   taken  —  Bom.     Bom. 

Bom Swabs  in  retreat— flourish.  The 

bridge  eighty  toises  in  length — flank- 
ing fire — heavy  loss — flourit^h." 

"  You  ^o  a  little  too  fast,  mon  Capi- 
taine,'*  said  I,  for  a  sudden  bright 
thought  just  flashed  across  me. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  shaking  the 
ashes  of  his  pipe  out  upon  the  rock, 
"111  take  my  doze,  and  you  may 
awaken  me  when  you've  filled  in  those 
details — it  will  be  a  \ery  fair  exercise  for 
you  ;"  and  with  this  he  threw  hishand- 
kcrcliief  over  his  face,  and  without  any 
other  preparation  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

I  own  that,  if  I  had  not  been  a  spec- 
tator of  the  action,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
me  to  di-aw  up  anything  like  a  narra- 
tive of  it,  from  the  meagre  details  of 
the  captain's  note-book.  My  person- 
al observations,  however,  assisted  by 
an  easy  imagination,  suggested  quite 
enough  to  make  at  least  a  plausible 
storjr,  and  I  wrote  away  without  im- 
pediment and  halt  till  I  came  to  that 
part  of  the  action  in  which  the  retreat 
over  the  bridge  commenced.  There  I 
stopped.  Was  I  to  remain  satisfied 
with  such  a  crude  and  one-sided  expla- 
nation as  the  note-book  afforded,  and 
merely  say  that  the  retreating  forces 
were  harassed  by  a  strong  flank  fire 
from  our  battenes  ?  Was  I  to  omit 
the  whole  of  the  great  incident,  the 
occupation  of  the  "Pels  Insel,"  and 
the  oamaging  discharges  of  grape  and 
round  shot  which  plunged  tnrough 
the  crowded  ranks,  and  mtimately  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  ?  Could  I — to  use 
the  phrase  so  popular— could  I,  in 
the  "interests  of  truth,"  forget  the 
brilliant  achievement  of  a  gallant  band 
of  heroes  who,  led  on  by  a  young  hussar 
of  the  9th,  threw  themselves  mto  the 
"  Pels  Insel,"  routed  the  garrison,  cap- 
tured the  artillery',  and  directing  its 
fiatj  upon  the  retiring  enemy,  contri- 
buted most  essentially  to  the  victory. 
Ought  1,  in  a  word,  to  suffer  a  name 
so  associated  with  a  glorious  action  to 
sink  into  oblirion  ?  Should  Maurice 
Tiemay  be  lost  to  fame  out  of  any  ne- 
glect or  false  shame  on  my  part  ?  Porbid 
it  all  truth  and  justice,  cned  J,  as  I  set 
myself  down  to  relate  the  whole  adven- 
ture most  circumstantially.  XKKjking 
up  from  time  to  time  at  my  oflicer,  who 
slept  soundly,  I  suffered  myself  to  di- 
late upon  a  theme  in  which  somehow, 
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I  felt  a  more  than  ordinarj'  degi^ee  of 
interest.  The  more  I  dwelt  upon  the 
incident,  the  more  brilliant  and  striking 
did  it  seem.  Like  the  appetite,  which 
the  proverb  tells  us  comes  by  eating, 
my  enthusiasm  grew  under  indulgence, 
so  that,  had  a  little  more  time  been 
granted  me,  I  verily  believe  I  should 
have  forgotten  Moreau  altogether,  and 
coupled  only  Maiuice  Tiernay  with  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  capture 
of  the  fortress  of  Kehl.  Fortunately 
Captain  Discau  awoke,  and  cut  short 
my  historic  recollections,  by  asking  me 
how  much  I  had  done,  and  telling  me 
to  read  it  aloud  to  him. 

I  accordingly  began  to  read  my  nar- 
rative slowly  and  deliberately,  thereby 
gi\'ing  myself  time  to  think  what  1 
should  best  do  when  I  came  to  that 
part  which  became  purely  personal.  To 
omit  it  altogether  would  have  been 
dangerous,  as  the  slightest  glance  at 
the  mass  of  writing  would  have  shown 
the  deception.  There  was,  then,  no- 
thing left,  but  to  invent  at  the  moment 
another  version,  in  which  Maurice 
Tiernay  never  occurred,  and  the  inci- 
dent of  the  Fels  Insel  should  figure  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible.  I  was  always 
a  better  improvlsatore  than  amanuen- 
sis ;  so  that  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time  I  fashioned  a  new  and  very  dif- 
ferent narrative,  and  detailing  the 
battle  tolerably  accurately,  minus  the 
share  my  own  heroism  had  taken  in  it. 
The  captain  made  a  few,  a  very  few 
corrections  of  my  style,  in  which  the 
"flourish"  and  "bom"  figured,  per- 
haps, too  conspicuously ;  and  then  told 
me  fVankly,  that  once  upon  a  time  he 
had  been  fool  enough  to  give  himself 


great  trouble  in  framing  these  kind  of 
reports,  but  that  having  ser^^ed  for  a 
short  period  in  the  "bureau"  of  the 
minister  of  war,  he  had  learned  better 
—"In  fiict,**  said  he,  "  a  district  re- 
port is  never  read  I  Some  hundreds  of 
them  reach  the  ofiice  of  the  minister 
every  day,  and  are  safely  deposited  in 
the  "archives"  of  the  department. 
They  have  all,  besides,  such  a  family 
resemblance,  that  with  a  few  changes 
in  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer, 
any  battle  in  the  Netherlands  would 
do  equally  well  for  one  fought  beyond 
the  Alps !  Since  I  became  acquainted 
with  this  fact,  liemay,  1  have  be- 
stowed less  pains  upon  the  matter,  and 
usually  deputed  the  task  to  some  smart 
orderly  of  the  staff." 

So,  thought  I,  I  have  been  writing 
historj'  for  nothing ;  and  Maurice  Tier- 
nay, the  real  hero  of  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  will  be  unrecorded  and  un- 
remembered,  just  for  want  of  one  ho- 
nest and  impartial  scribe  to  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity.  The  reflection 
was  not  a  very  encouraging  one ;  nor  did 
it  serve  to  lighten  the  toil  in  which  I 
passed  many  weary  hours,  copying  out 
my  own  precious  manuscript.  Again 
and  again  daring  that  night  did  I  won- 
der at  ray  own  diffuseness— again  and 
again  did  I  curse  the  prolix  accuracy 
of  a  description  that  cost  such  labour 
to  reiterate.  It  was  like  a  species  of 
poetical  justice  on  me  for  my  own  am- 
plifications ;  and  when  the  dav  broke, 
and  I  still  sat  at  ray  table  writing  on, 
at  the  third  copy  of  this  precious  do- 
cument, I  vowed  a  vow  of  brevity, 
should  I  ever  survive  to  indite  similar 
compositions. 

4 


CHAPTER   Xm. 


A     FARBWKT.  L    LETTRR. 


It  was  in  something  less  than  a  week 
after,  that  I  entered  upon  my  new 
career  aa  orderiy  in  the  staff,  when  I 
began  to  believe  myself  the  most  mi- 
serable of  all  human  beings.  On  the 
saddle  at  sunrise,  I  never  dismounted, 
except  to  carry  a  measuring-chain, 
"to  step  distances,"  mark  out  en- 
trenchments, and  then  write  away,  for 
hours,  long  enormous  reports,  that 
were  to  be  models  of  calligraphy,  neat- 
ness and  elegance — and  never  to  be 
read.  Nothm^  could  be  less  like  sol- 
flicring  than  the  life  I  led ;  and  were 


it  not  for  the  clanking  sabre  X  wore  at 
my  side,  and  the  jingling  spurs  that 
decorated  my  heels,  I  mifht  have 
fancied  myself  a  notary's  clerk.  It  was 
part  of  General  Moreau's  plan  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  Kehl  before 
he  advanced  farther  into  Germany; 
and  to  this  end  repairs  were  begun 
upon  a  line  of  earth^works,  alM>at 
two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the 
fortress,  at  a  small  village  called 
"Ekheim."  In  this  miserable  little 
hole,  one  of  the  dreariest  ^ts  ima* 
ginable,  we  were  qtuirlerecl;  with  tWQ 
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companies  of  '^sapeurs"  and  some  of 
the  wagon-train,  trenching,  digging, 
carting  earth,  sinking  wefis,  and  in 
fact  engaged  in  every  kind  of  labour 
save  that  which  seemed  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  a  soldier. 

I  used  to  think  that  Nancy  and  the 
riding-school  were  the  most  dreary  and 
tiresome  of  all  destinies,  but  they  were 
enjoyments  and  delight  compared  with 
this.  Now  it  very  oflen  happens  in 
life,  that  when  a  man  grows  discontent, 
ed  and  dissatisfied  with  mere  monotony, 
when  he  chafes  at  the  sameness  of  a 
tiresome  and  unexciting  existence,  he 
is  rapidly  approaching  to  some  critical 
or  evenuul  point,  where  actual  pen) 
and  real  danger  assail  him,  and  from 
which  he  womd  willingly  buy  his  escape 
by  failing  back  upon  that  wearisome 
and  plodding  life  he  had  so  oilen  de- 
plored before.  This  case  was  my  own. 
Just  as  I  had  convinced  myself  that  I 
was  exceedingly  wretched  and  miser- 
able, I  was  to  know  there  are  worse 
things  in  this  world  than  a  life  of  mere 
uniform  stupidity.  I  was  waiting  out- 
side my  captain's  door  for  orders  one 
morning,  when  at  the  tinkle  of  his  little 
hand-bSl  I  entered  the  room  where  he 
sat  at  break&stf  with  an  open  despatch 
before  him. 

''Tiemay,"  said  hej  in  his  usual 
quiet  tone,  '*  here  is  an  order  from  the 
adjutant-general  to  send  you  back  under 
an  escort  to  head-quarters.  Are  you 
aware  of  any  reason  for  it,  or  b  there 
any  charge  against  you  which  warr^its 
this?" 

**  Not  to  my  knowledge,  mon  capi- 
taine,"  said  I,  trembling  with  fright, 
for  I  well  knew  with  what  severity  dis- 
cipline was  exercised  in  thattfumy,  and 
how  any,  even  the  slightest,  infractions 
met  the  heaviest  penalties. 

"  Ihave  never  known  you  to  pillage," 
continued  he;  **have  never  seen  you 
drink,  nor  have  you  been  disobedient 
while  under  my  command ;  yet  this  or- 
der could  not  be  issued  on  light  grounds ; 
there  must  be  some  grave  accusation 
against  you,  and  in  any  case  you  must 
go ;  therefore  arrange  all  my  papers^ 
put  everything  in  due  order,  and  be 
ready  to  return  with  the  orderly." 

"You'll  give  me  a  good  character, 
mon  capitaine,"  said  I,  trembling  more 
than  ever — "  you'll  say  what  you  can 
for  me,  I'm  sure." 

"Willingly,  if  the  general  or  chief 
were  here,"  replied  he ;  "but  that's  not 
§0.     General  Moreau  b  at  Strasbourg. 


It  b  Greneral  Renter  b  in  command 
of  the  army ;  and  unless  specially  ap- 

Elied  to,  I  could  not  venture  upon  the 
berty  of  obtruding  my  opinion  upon 
him." 

"Is  he  so  severe,  sir?*'  asked  I, 
timidly. 

"  The  general  b  a  good  dbcipUna- 
rian,"  said  he,  cautiously,  while  he  mo- 
ti<med  with  his  hand  towards  the  door, 
and  accepting  the  hint,  I  retired. 

It  was  evening  when  I  re-entered 
Kehl,  under  an  escort  of  two  of  my  own 
regiment,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
"Salle  de  Police."  At  the  door  stood 
my  old  corporal,  whose  malicious  grin 
as  I  alight^  revealed  the  whole  story 
of  my  arrest;  and  I  now  knew  the 
charge  that  would  be  preferred  against 
me — a  heavier  there  could  not  be  made 
— ^was,  "  disobedience  in  the  field."  I 
slept  very  Uttle  that  night,  and  when  I 
did  close  my  eyes,  it  was  to  awake  with 
a  sudden  start,  and  beUeve  myself  in 
presence  of  the  court-martial,  or  listen- 
ing to  my  sentence,  as  read  out  by  the 
President.  Towm^  day,  however,  I 
sunk  into  a  heavy,  deep  slumber,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  the  reveOlee  of 
the  barracks. 

I  had  barely  time  to  dress  when  I 
was  summoned  before  the  "  Tribunale 
MiHtaire  " — a  sort  of  permanent  court- 
martial,  whose  sittings  were  held  in  one 
of  the  churches  of  the  town.  Not  even 
all  the  terror  of  my  own  precarious 
positicm  could  overcome  tlie  effect  of 
old  prejudices  in  my  mind,  as  I  saw 
myself  led  up  the  dim  aisle  of  the 
church  towards  the  altar  raib,  within 
which,  around  a  large  table,  were  seated 
a  number  of  officers,  whose  manner  and 
bearing  evinced  but  little  reverence  for 
the  sacred  character  of  the  spot. 

Stationed  in  a  group  of  poor  wretches 
whose  wan  looks  and  anxious  gUnoes 
told  that  they  were  prisoners  like  my- 
self, I  had  time  to  see  what  was  going 
forward  around  me.  The  President, 
who  alone  wore  hb  hat,  read  from  a 
sort  of  list  before  him  the  name  of  a 
prisoner  and  t^t  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
cause.  In  an  instant  they  were  all 
drawn  up  and  sworn.  AfewquestioDsfol- 
lowed,  rapidly  put,  and  almost  as  rapid- 
ly replied  to.  The  prisoner  was  called 
on  tnen  for  hb  dercnce:  if  thb  occu- 
pied many  minutes,  he  was  sure  to  be 
interrupted  by  an  order  to  be  brief. 
Then  came  the  command  to  "stand 
by;"  and  afler  a  few  seconds  consul- 
tation together,  in  which  many  times  a 
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burst  of  laughter  might  be  heard,  the 
court  agreed  upon  the  sentence,  re- 
corded iind  signed  it,  and  then  proceed- 
ed with  the  next  case. 

If  nothing  in  the  procedure  im- 
peded reverence  or  respect,  there  was 
that  in  the  despatch  which  suggested 
taiTor,  for  it  was  plain  to  see  ^t  the 
Court  thought  more  of  the  cost  of  their 
own  precious  minutes  than  of  the  years 
of  those  on  whose  fate  they  were  de- 
ciding. I  was  sufficiently  near  to  hear 
the  charges  of  those  who  were  arraign- 
ed, and,  for  the  greater  number,  they 
were  all  alike.  Filiate,  in  one  form  or 
another,  was  the  universal  oifending; 
and  from  the  burning  of  a  peasant's 
cottaffe,  to  the  thefl  of  his  dog  or  his 
**pometf**  all  came  under  this  head. 
At  Inst  came  niunber  82 — ''Maurice 
Tiemay,  hussar  of  the  Ninth,"  I 
stepped  forward  to  the  rails. 

**  Maurice  Tiemay,"  read  the  Presi- 
dent, hurriedly,  '<  accused  by  Louis 
Gaussin,  corporal  of  the  same  regiment, 
*  of  wilfully  deserting  his  post  while 
on  duty  in  the  field,  and  in  the  face 
of  direct  orders  to  the  contrary;  in- 
ducing others  to  a  similar  breach  of  dis- 
cipline.'   Make  the  charge,  Gaussin." 

The  corporal  stepped  forward,  and 
began-^ 

"  We  were  stationed  in  detachment 
on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2drd " 

"  The  Court  has  too  many  duties  to 
lose  its  time  for  nothing,"  interrupted 
I.  ''It  is  all  true.  I  did  desert  my 
po9t ;  I  did  disobey  orders ;  and,  see- 
ing a  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  line, 
attacked  and  carried  it  with  success. 
The  charge  is,  therefore,  admitted  by 
me,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  Court 
to  decide  how  far  a  soldier's  zeal  for 
his  country  may  be  deserving  of  pu- 
nishment. Whatever  the  result,  one 
thing  is  perfectly  clear,  Corpc»^  Gaua- 
sia  will  never  be  indicted  for  a  similar 
misdemeanour." 

A  murmur  of  voices  and  suppressed 
iaughtor  followed  this  impertinent  and 
not  over  discreet  sally  of  mine ;  and 
the  Preadent  calling  out,  f '  Prov^i  by 
acknowledgment,"  told  me  to  "  stand 
by."  I  now  fell  back  to  my  former 
place,  to  be  interrogated  by  my  com- 
rades on  the  result  of  my  examination, 
and  hear  their  exclainations  of  sur- 
prise  and  terror  at  the  rashness  of  my 
conduct.  A  little  reflection  over  the 
circumstances  would  probably  have 
brought  me  over  to  their  opinion,  and 


shown  me  that  I  had  ^tuitously 
thrown  away  an  opportunity  of  self- 
defence;  but  my  temper  could  not  brook 
the  indignity  of  listening  to  the  tire- 
some accusation  and  the  stupid  male- 
volence of  the  corporal,  whose  hatred 
was  excited  by  the  influence  I  wielded 
over  my  comrades. 

It  was  long  past  noon  ere  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated,  for  the  list  was  a 
fuU  one,  and  at  length  the  Court  rose, 
apparently  not  sorry  to  exchange  their 
tiresome  duties  for  the  pleasant  oflices 
of  the  dinner-table.  No  sentences  had 
been  pronounced,  but  one  very  striking 
Incident  seemed  to  shadow  forth  a 
gloomy  ftiture.  Three,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  were  marched  off*,  doubly  guarded, 
before  the  rest,  and  confined  m  sepa- 
rate cells  of  the  "  Salle,"  where  every 
precaution  against  escape  too  plainly 
showed  the  importance  attached  to  our 
safe  keeping. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  as  I  was  sit- 
ting on  my  bed — if  that  inclined  plane 
of  wood,  worn  by  the  form  of  many 
a  former  prisoner,  could  deserve  the 
name — a  serjeant  entered  with  the 
prison  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
He  placed  it  beside  me  without  speak- 
ing, and  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
gazing  at  me. 

"  What  age  art  thou,  lad  ?"  said  he, 
in  a  voice  of  compassionate  interest. 

"  Something  over  fifteen,  I  believe," 
replied  I. 

"  Hast  father  and  mother?" 

"Both  w^  dead!" 

"  Uncles  or  aunts  living  ?" 

"Neither." 

"  Hast  any  friends  who  could  help 
thee?" 

"  That  might  depend  on  what  the 
occasion-  for  help  should  prove,  for  I 
have  one  Mend  m  the  world." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  ColonelMahon,of  theCuraissiers." 

"  I  never  heard  of  him.— is  he  here  ?" 

"No;  I  left  him  atNancyj  but  I 
ooidd  write  to  him." 

"It  would  be  too  late,  much  too  late." 

"  How  do  you  mean — ^too  late  ?" 
asked  I,  tremblingly. 

"  Because  it  is  fixed  for  to-mc«Tow 
evening,"  replied  he,  in  a  low,  hesita- 
ting voice. 

"What?  the the "  I  could 

not  say  the  word,  but  merely  imitated 
the  motion  of  presenting  and  firing. 
He  nodded  gravely  in  acquiescence. 

"  What  hour  is  it  to  take  place  ?" 
asked  I. 
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"  After  evening  parade.  The  sen- 
tence must  be  signed  by  General  Rer- 
thier,  and  he  wffl  not  be  here  before 
that  time." 

"It  would  be  too  late,  then,  Ser- 
jeant," said  I,  musingi  "  far  too  late. 
Still  I  should  like  to  write  the  letter ; 
I  would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  kind- 
ness in  the  past,  and  show  him^  too, 
that  I  have  not  been  either  unworthy 
or  imgrateful.  Could  yon  let  ine  have 
paper  and  pen,  serjeant?" 

"I  can  venture  so  fer,  lad;  but  I 
cannot  let  thee  have  a  light;  it  is 
against  orders;  and  during  the  day 
thoult  be  too  strictly  watched." 

"  No  matter ;  let  me  have  the  paper 
and  I'll  try  to  scratch  a  few  lines  in  the 
dark ;  and  thou'lt  post  it  for  me,  Ser- 
jeant ?  I  ask  thee  as  a  last  favour  to 
do  this." 

**  I  promise  it,"  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  After  standing 
for  a  few  minutes  thus  in  silence,  he 
started  suddenly  and  left  the  cell. 

I  now  tried  to  eat  my  supper ;  but 
although  resolved  on  behavmff  with  a 
stout  and  unflinching  courage  through- 
out the  whole  sad  event,  I  could  not 
swallow  a  mouthfuL  A  sense  of  chok- 
ing stopped  me  at  every  attempt,  and 
even  the  water  I  could  only  get  down 
by  gulps.  The  efforts  I  made  to  bear 
up  seemed  to  have  caused  a  species  of 
hysterical  excitement  that  actually  rose 
to  the  height  of  intoxication,  for  I 
talked  away  loudly  to  myself,  laughed, 
and  sung.  I  even  jested  and  mocked 
myself  on  this  sudden  termination  of 
a  career  that  I  used  to  anticipate  as 
stored  with  future  fame  and  rewards. 
At  intervals,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
mind  wandered  far  beyond  the  control 
of  reason,  but  as  constantly  came  back 
again  to  a  full  consciousness  of  my 
melancholy  position,  and  the  fate  that 
awaited  me.  The  noise  of  the  key  in 
the  door  silenced  my  ravings,  and  I 
sat  still  and  motionless  as  the  serjeant 
entered  wiUi  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
which  he  laid  down  upon  the  bed,  and 
then  as  silently  withdrew. 

A  long  interval  of  stupor,  a  state  of 
dreary  half  consciousness,  now  came 
over  me,  from  which  I  aroused  myself 
with  great  difficulty  to  write  the  few 
lines  I  destined  for  Ck>lonel  Mahon. 
I  remember  even  now,  long  as  has  been 
the  space  of  years  since  that  event,  full 
as  it  has  been  of  stirring  and  strai^e 
incidents,  I  remember  perfectly  the 
thought  which  flashed  across  me  as  I 


sat,  pon  in  hand,  bcfiire  the  paper.  It 
was  tho  notion  of  a  certain  resemblance 
between  our  actions  in  this  world  with 
the  characters  I  was  about  to  inscribe 
ujjon  tliiit  paper.  Written  in  darkness 
and  in  doubt,  thought  I,  how  shall  they 
appear  when  brought  to  the  light  1 
Perhaps  those  I  have  deemed  the  oest 
and  fairest  shall  seem  but  to  be  the 
weakest  or  the  worst  1  What  need  of 
kindness  to  forgive  the  errors,  and  of 

{Datience  to  endui-e  the  ignorance  I  At 
ast  I  began: — "Mon  Colonel,— For- 
^ve,  I  pray  you,  the  errors  of  these 
hues,  penned  in  the  darkness  of  my 
cell,  and  the  night  before  my  death. 
They  are  written  to  thank  you  ere  I 

fo  hence,  and  to  tell  you  that  the  poor 
eart  whose  beating  will  soon  be  still 
throbbed  gratefully  towards  you  to  the 
last !  I  have  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  a  breach  of  discipline  of  which  I 
was  guilty.  Had  I  failed  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  my  enterprise  by  the  bullet  of 
an  enemy,  they  would  have  named  me 
with  honour ;  but  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  success,  and  to-morrow  am  I 
to  pay  its  penalty.  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion, however,  of  knowing  that  my  share 
in  that  great  day  can  neither  be  denied 
nor  evaded;  it  is  already  on  record, 
and  the  time  may  yet  come  when  my 
memory  will  be  vindicated.  I  know 
not  if  these  lines  be  legible,  nor  if  I 
have  crossed  or  recrossed  them.  If  they 
are  blotted  they  are  not  my  tears  have 
done  it,  for  I  have  a  firm  heart  and  a 
good  courage  ;  and  when  the  moment 

comes " ;  here  my  hand  trembled 

60  much,  and  my  brain  grew  so  dizzy, 
that  I  lost  the  thread  or  my  meaning, 
and  merely  jotted  down  at  random  a 
few  words,  vague,  unconnected,  and 
unintelligible,  after  which,  and  by  an 
effort  that  cost  all  my  strength,  I  wrote 
"Mauricb  Tiebnay,  late  Hussar  of 
the  9th  Regiment." 

A  hearty  burst  of  tears  followed  the 
conclusion  of  this  letter ;  all  the  pent- 
up  emotion  with  which  my  heart  was 
charged  broke  out  at  last,  and  I  cried 
bitterly.  Intense  passions  are,  happily, 
never  of  long  duration,  and  better  still, 
they  are  always  the  precursors  of  calm. 
Thus,  tranquil,  the  dawn  of  mom 
broke  upon  me,  when  the  serjeant 
came  to  take  my  letter,  and  apprise 
me  that  the  adjutant  would  apjiar  in 
a  few  moments  to  read  my  sentence, 
and  inform  me  when  it  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted, 

"  Thou'lt  bear  up  well,  lad ;  I  know 
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thou  wilt,**  said  the  poor  fellow,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  **  Tliou  hast  no  mo- 
ther, and  thou'lt  not  have  to  grieve  for 
her.*' 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  serjeant ;  111  not 
disgrace  the  old  9th.  Tell  my  com- 
rades I  said  so." 

«•  I  will.  I  win  tell  them  all !  Is 
this  thy  jacket,  lad?" 

"Yes;  what  do  yon  want  it  for?" 

"I  mnst  take  it  away  with  me.  Thou 
art  not  to  wear  it  more  I" 

'*  Not  wear  it,  nor  die  in  it ;  and 
why  not?*' 

**  That  is  the  sentence,  lad ;  I  can- 
not help  it.  It's  very  hard,  very  cruel ; 
but  so  It  is.** 

*'Then  I  am  to  die  dishonoured, 
seneant ;  is  tlmt  the  sentence  ?" 

He  dropped  his  head,  and  I  could 
see  that  he  moved  his  sleeve  across  his 
eyes ;  and  then,  taking  up  my  jacket, 
he  came  towards  me. 

"  Kemember,  lad,  a  stout  heart ;  no 
flinching.  Adieu — ^God  bless  thee." 
He  kissed  me  on  cither  cheek,  and 
went  out. 

He  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes, 
when  the  tramp  of  marching  outside 
apprised  me  of  the  coming  of  the 
adjutant,  and  the  door  of  my  cell  being 
thrown  open,  I  was  ordered  to  walk 
forth  into  the  court  of  the  prison.  Two 


squadrons  of  my  own  regiment,  all 
who  were  not  on  duty,  were  dmwn  up, 
dismounted,  and  without  arms ;  beside 
them  stood  a  company  of  gi'enadiers 
and  a  half  battalion  of  the  hue,  the 
corps  to  which  the  other  two  prisoners 
belonged,  and  who  now  came  forward, 
in  shirt-sleeves  like  myself,  into  the 
middle  of  the  court. 

One  of  my  fellow-sufferers  was  a 
very  old  soldier,  whose  hair  and  beard 
were  white  as  snow ;  the  other  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  of  a  dark  and  for- 
bidding aspect,  who  scowled  at  me 
angrily  as  1  came  up  to  his  side,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  scorned  the  companion- 
ship. I  returned  a  glance,  haughty 
and  as  full  of  defiance  as  his  own,  and 
never  noticed  him  after. 

The  drum  beat  a  roll,  and  the  word 
was  given  for  silence  in  the  ranks — an 
order  so  strictly  obeyed,  that  even  the 
clash  of  a  weapon  was  unheard,  and, 
stepping  in  front  of  the  line,  the  Audi- 
teur  Mflitaire  read  out  the  sentences. 
As  for  me,  I  heard  but  the  words 
"Peine  afflictive  et  infamante;"  all 
the  rest  became  confusion,  shame,  and 
terror  co-mingled;  nor  did  I  know 
that  the  ceremonial  was  over  when  the 
troops  began  to  defile,  and  we  were 
marched  back  again  to  our  prison 
quarters. 


CHAPTER    XIV, 


A    STTRPRISB  ARD   AN  RSCAFR. 


It  is  a  very  common  subject  of  remark 
in  newspapers,  and  as  invariably  re- 
peated with  astonishment  by  the  read- 
ers, how  well  and  soundly  such  a 
criminal  slept  on  the  night  before  his 
execution.  It  reads  like  a  wonderful 
evidence  of  composure,  or  some  not  less 
surprising  proof  of  apathy  or  indiffer- 
ence. I  really  believe  it  has  as  little  rela- 
tion to  one  feeling  as  to  the  other,  and 
is  simply  the  natural  consequence  of 
faculties  over-strained,  and  a  brain 
surcharged  with  blood ;  sleep  being 
induced  by  causes  purely  physical  in 
their  nature.  For  myself,  I  can  say 
that  I  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
life,  nor  had  I  any  contempt  for  the 
form  of  death  that  awaited  me.  As 
localities,  which  have  failed  to  inspire 
a  strong  attachment,  become  endowed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest  when 
we  are  about  to  part  fVom  them  for 
ever,  I  neVer  held  life  so  desirable  as 


now  that  I  was  going  to  leave  it ;  and 
yet,  with  all  this,  I  fell  into  a  sleep  so 
heavy  and  profound,  that  I  never  awoke 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Twice  was  I 
shaken  by  the  shoulder  ere  I  could 
throw  off  the  heavyweight  of  slumber; 
and  even  when  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
the  armed  figures  around  me,  I  could 
have  lain  down  once  more  and  com- 
posed myself  to  another  sleep. 

The  first  thing  which  tnoroughly 
aroused  me,  and  at  once  brightened  up 
my  slumbering  senses,  was  missing  my 
jacket,  for  which  I  searched  every 
corner  of  my  cell,  forgetting  that  it 
had  been  taken  away  as  the  nature 
of  my  sentence  was  declared,  "  infa- 
mante." The  next  shock  was  still 
greater,  when  two  sapeurs  came  for- 
ward to  tie  my  wrists  together  behind 
my  back  5  I  neither  spoke  nor  resisted, 
but  in  silent  submission  complied  with 
each  order  given  me, 
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All  preliminaries  being  completed,  I 
was  led  forward,  preceded  by  a  pioneer, 
and  guarded  on  either  side  by  two 
sapeurs  of  "  the  guard  ;'*  a  muffled 
drum,  ten  paces  in  advance,  keeping 
up  a  low  monotonous  rumble  as  we 
went. 

Our  way  led  along  the  ramparU;, 
beside  which  ran  a  row  of  little  gar- 
dens, in  which  the  children  of  the  offi. 
cers  were  at  play.  They  ceased  their 
childish  gambols  as  we  drew  near,  and 
came  closer  up  to  watch  us.  I  could 
mark  the  terror  and  pity  in  their  little 
faces  as  they  gazed  at  me;  I  could  see 
the  traits  of  compassion  with  which 
they  pointed  me  out  to  each  other,  and 
my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  for 
even  so  sli^^ht  a  sympathy.  It  was 
with  difficiuty  I  could  restrain  the 
emotion  of  that  moment,  but  with  a 
great  effort  I  did  subdue  it,  and  marched 
on,  to  all  seeming,  unmoved.  A  Utde 
further  on,  as  we  turned  the  angle  of 
the  wall,  I  looked  back  to  catch  one 
last  look  at  them.  Would  that  I  had 
never  done  so  1  They  had  quitted  the 
railing^  and  were  now  standing  in  a 
group,  in  the  act  of  performing  a  mimic 
execution.  One,  without  his  jacket, 
was  kneeling  on  t^e  grass.  But  I  could 
not  bear  the  sight,  aiiud  in  scornful  anger 
I  closed  my  eyes,  and  saw  no  more. 

A  low  whirring  conversation  was 
kept  up  by  the  soldiers  around  me. 
They  were  grumbling  at  the  long  dis. 
tance  they  had  to  march,  as  the  "  a£- 
fair"  might  just  as  well  have  taken 
place  on  the  glacis  as  two  miles  away. 
How  different  were  my  feelings — ^how 
dear  to  me  was  now  every  minute^ 
every  second  of  existence;  how  my 
heart  leaped  at  each  tiu*n  of  the  way, 
as  I  still  saw  a  space  to  traverse  and 
some  little  interval  longer  to  live. 

And  mayhap  after  afi,  muttered  one 
dark-fiiced  fellow,  we  shall  have  come 
all  this  way  for  nothing.  There  can 
be  no  '^fusdlade"  without  the  general's 
signature,  so  I  heard  the  adjutant  say; 
and  who*6  to  promise  that  hell  be  at 
his  ouarters  ?** 

**v  ery  true,"  said  another ;  "  he  may 
be  absent,  or  at  table." 

"At  table r*  cried  two  or  three 
together ;  ** and  what  if  he  were?*' 

**If  he  be,"  rejoined  the  former 
speaker,  "  we  may  go  back  a^ain  for 
our  pains !  I  ousnt  to  know  lum  well ; 
I  was  his  orderly  for  aght  months, 
when  I  served  in  the  *  Legers,*  and  can 
tell  you,  my  lads,  I  wouldn't  be  the 


officer  who  would  bring  him  a  report 
or  a  return  to  sign  once  he  had  ojiened 
out  his  napkin  on  his  knee ;  and  it's  not 
very  far  irom  his  dinner  hour  now." 
n  hat  a  sudden  thrill  of  hope  ran 
through  mel  Perhaps  I  should  be 
spared  for  another  day. 

"No,  no,  we're  all  in  time,"  exdaimed 
the  Serjeant ;  "I  can  see  Uie  general's 
tent  fVom  this ;  and  there  he  stands, 
with  all  his  staff* around  him." 

''Yes ;  and  there  go  the  other  es- 
corts— they  will  be  up  before  us  if  we 
don't  make  haste  ;  quick-time,  lads. 
Come  along,  mon  cher,''  said  be,  ad. 
dressing  me — "thou'rt  not  tired,  I 
hope." 

"Not  tired r  replied  I;  "but  re- 
member, Serjeant,  what  a  long  jour- 
ney I  have  b>efore  me." 

*'Pardie/  I  don't  believe  all  that 
rhodomontade  about  another  world," 
said  he  gruffly ;  "  the  Republic  settled 
that  question." 

I  made  no  reply,  for  such  words,  at 
such  a  moment,  were  the  most  terri- 
ble of  tortures  to  me.  And  now  we 
moved  on  at  a  brisker  pace,  and  crow- 
ing a  little  wooden  bridge,  entered  a 
kind  of  esplanade  of  closely-shaven 
turf,  at  one  corner  of  which  stood  the 
capacious  tent  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  for  such,  in  Moreau's  absence, 
was  General  Berthier.  Numbers  of 
stafflofficers  were  riding  about  on  duty, 
and  a  large  travelling-carriage,  from 
which  the  horses  seemed  recently  de- 
tached, stood  before  t^e  tent. 

We  halted  as  we  crossed  the  bridge, 
while  the  adjutant  advanced  to  obtain 
the  signature  to  the  sentence.  My 
eyes  followed  him  till  they  swam  with 
nsing  tears,  and  I  could  not  wipe  them 
away,  as  my  hands  were  lettered. 
How  rapidly  did  my  thoughts  travel 
during  those  few  momenta.  The  good 
old  Pere  Michel  came  back  to  me  in 
memory,  and  I  tried  to  think  of  the 
oonsoUU;ion  his  presence  would  have 
afforded  me ;  but  I  could  do  no  mors 
than  think  of  them. 

"  Which  is  the  prisoner  Tiemay  ?* 
cried  a  young  aid-de-camp,  cantering 
up  to  wnere  I  was  standing. 

"Here,  sir,"  replied  the  seijeant, 
pushing  me  forward. 

"So,"  rejoined  tlie  officer,  angrily, 
"  this  fellow  has  been  writing  letters, 
it  would  seem,  reflecting  upon  the  jus- 
tice  of  his  sentence,  and  arraigning  the 
conduct  of  his  iudges.  Your  epistola- 
ry tastes  are  like  to  cost  you  deariy, 
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mykul;  it  had  been  better  for  you 
if  writing  had  been  omitted  in  your 
education.  Reconduct  the  others,  Ser- 
jeant, they  are  respited;  this  fellow 
alone  is  to  undergo  nis  sentence." 

The  other  two  prisoners  gave  a  short 
and  simultaneous  cry  of  joy  as  they  fell 
back,  and  I  stood  alone  m  front  of  the 
escort. 

"  Parbleu  1  he  has  forgotten  the  signa. 
ture^**  said  the  adjutant,  casting  his  eye 
oyer  the  paper :  "  he  was^chattenng 
and  laughing  all  the  time,  with  the  |)en 
in  his  hand,  and  I  suppose  fancied 
that  he  had  signed  it." 

'*  Nathalie  wa&  there,  perhaps,'*  said 
the  aid-de-camp,  significantly. 

**  She  was,  and  I  never  saw  her  look- 
ing  better.  It's  something  like  eight 
years  since  I  saw  her  last ;  and  I  row  she 
seems  not  only  handsomer,  but  fresher 
and  more  youthful,  to-day,  than  then." 

"  Where  is  she  going— 4iave  you 
heard?" 

"  Who  oan  tell  ?  Her  passport  is 
like  a  firman-— she  may  travel  where 
she  pleases.  The  rumour  of  the  day 
says  Italy." 

«  I  thought  she  looked  provoked  at 
Moreau's  absence  ;  it  seemed  like  want 
of  attention  on  his  part,  a  lack  of  cour- 
tesy she's  not  used  to." 

**  Very  true  j  and  her  reception  of 
Berthier  was  anything  but  gracious, 
althoujB^h  he  oertainly  displayecl  all  his 
civilities  in  her  behalf." 

"  Strange  days  we  live  inl"  sighed 
the  other,  "  when  a  man's  promotion 
hangs  upon   the  favourable  word  of 

"Hush  1 — take  care ! — be  cautions  I" 
whispered  the  other.  "  Let  us  not  for- 
get  thi«  poor  fellow's  business.  How 
are  you  to  settle  it  ?  Is  the  signature 
of  any  consequence?  The  whole  sen- 
tence is  all  right  and  regular." 

''  I  shouldn't  like  to  omit  the  signa^ 
ture,*'  said  the  other,  cautiously ;  "it 
looks  like  carelessness,  and  might  in- 
volve us  in  trouble  hereafter." 

"  Then  we  must  wait  some  time,  for 
I  see  they  are  ^one  to  dinner." 

•<  So  I  perceive,"  replied  the  former, 
as  he  lighted  his  cigiu',  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  bank.  "  You  may  let  the  pn- 
soner  sit  down,  serjeant,  and  leave  hb 
hands  fi*ee ;  he  looks  wearied  and  ex. 
hausted." 

I  was  too  weak  to  speak,  but  I  looked 
my  gratitude  ;  and  sitting  down  upon 
the  ^nas,  covered  my  face  and  wept 
heartily. 


Although  quite  close  to  where  the 
officers  sat  together  chatting  and  jest- 
ing,  I  heard  bttle  or  nothing  of  what 
they  said.  Already  the  things  of  life 
had  ceased  to  have  any  hold  upon  me ; 
and  I  could  have  heaixl  of  the  greatest 
victory,  or  listened  to  a  story  of  the 
inost  fatal  defeat,  without  the  slightest 
interest  or  emotion.  An  occasional 
word  or  a  name  would  strike  upon  my 
ear,  but  leave  no  impression  nor  any 
memory  behind  it. 

The  military  band  was  performing 
various  marches  and  opera-airs  bef<n*e 
the  tent  where  the  general  dined,  and 
in  the  melody,  soilened  by  distance,  I 
felt  a  kind  of  calm  and  sleepy  repose 
that  lulled  me  into  a  species  of  ecstasy. 

At  last  the  music  ceased  to  play,  and 
the  adjutant,  starting  hurriedly  up, 
called  on  the  Serjeant  to  move  forward. 

"By  Jove  I  "cried  he,  "they  seem  pre- 
paring for  a  promenade,  and  we  shaJl 
get  into  a  scrape  if  Berthier  sees  us 
here.  Keep  your  party  yonder,  Ser- 
jeant, out  of  sight,  till  I  obtain  the 
signature." 

And  so  saving,  away  he  went  towards 
the  tent  at  a  sharp  gallop. 

A  few  seconds,  and  i  watched  him 
crossing  the  esplanade;  he  dismounted 
and  disappeared.  A  terrible  choking 
sensation  was  over  me,  and  I  scarce- 
ly was  conscious  that  Uiey  were  again 
tying  my  hands.  The  adjutant  came 
out  again,  and  made  a  sign  with  his 
sword. 

"We  are  to  move  onl"  said  the 
Serjeant,  half  in  doubt. 

"  Not  at  all,"  broke  ui  the  aid-de- 
camp; "  he  is  making  a  sign  for  you 
to  biing  up  the  prisoner !  There  hs  is 
repeating  the  signal — lead  him  for- 
ward." 

I  knew  very  little  of  how — less  still 
of  why — ^but  we  moved  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tent,  and  in  a  few  mi^ 
nutes  stood  before  it.  The  sounds  of 
revelry  and  laujghter — the  crash  of 
voices,  and  the  clink  of  glasses — toge-. 
ther  with  the  hoarse  bray  of  the  brass 
band,  which  again  struck  up— all  were 
CO- mingled  in  my  brain,  as,  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  I  was  led  forward  vrithia 
the  tent,  and  found  myself  at  the  foot 
of  a  table  covered  with  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  silver  plate,  and  glowing  with 
bouauets  of  fiowers  and  fruits.  In  the 
one  nasty  glance  I  ^ ave,  before  my  Hds 
fell  over  my  swimming  eyes,  I  could  see 
the  splendid  uniforms  of  the  guests  as 
they  sat  around  the  board,  and  the 
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magoificent  cotstuiae  of  a  ia«Iy  iu  the 
place  of  honour  next  the  head. 

Several  of  those  who  sat  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  drew  back  their  seats 
as  I  came  forward,  and  seemed  as  if 
desirous  to  give  the  general  a  better 
view  of  me. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  misery  of  my 
fate,  as  I  stood  awaiting  my  death,  I 
felt  as  thougb  a  mere  woitl,  a  look^ 
would  have  crushed  roe  but  one  mo^ 
ment  back ;  but  now,  as  I  stood  there 
before  that  group  of  gazers,  whose  eyes 
scanned  me  with  looks  of  insolent  dis- 
dain,  or  still  more  insulting  curiosity, 
a  sense  of  proud  defiance  seized  me,  to 
confront  and  dare  them  with  glances 
haughty  and  scornful  as  their  own. 
It  se^fived  to  me  so  base  and  unworthy 
a  part  to  summon  a  poor  wretch  be- 
fore them,  as  if  to  whet  their  new  ap- 
petite for  enjoyment  by  the  aspect  of 
nls  misery,  that  an  indignant  anger 
took  possession  of  me,  and  I  drew  my- 
self up  to  my  full  height,  and  stared  at 
them  calm  and  steadily. 

"  So,  then  !"  cried  a  deep  soldier-like 
voice  from  the  far  end  of  the  table, 
which  I  at  once  recognised  as  the  ge- 
neraUin-chief 's — ''  so,  then,  gentlemen, 
we  have  now  the  honour  of  seeing 
aokonzst  us  the  hero  of  the  Rhine  1 
This  IS  the  distinguished  individual  by 
whose  prowess  the  passage  of  the  river 
was  effected,  and  the  Swabian  in£uitry 
cut  oS  in  their  retreat!  Is  it  not 
true,  sir?"  said  he,  addressing  me  with 
a  savage  scowl. 

"  I  have  had  my  share  in  the  achieve- 
ment!" said  I,  with  a  cool  air  of  de- 
fiance. 

"  Parbleu !  you  are  modest,  sir.  So 
had  every  drummer-boy  that  beat  his 
tattoo  1  But  your's  was  the  part  of  a 
great  leader,  if  I  err  not?" 

I  made  no  answer,  but  stood  firm 
and  unmoved. 

**  How  do  you  call  the  island  which 
you  have  immortalized  by  your  va- 
lour?" 

"  The  Fels  Insel,  sir." 

"Gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the 
hero  of  the  Fels  Insel,"  said  he,  hold- 
ing up  his  glass  for  the  servant  to  fill 
it.  '*A  bumper — a  full,  a  flowing 
bumper !  And  let  him  also  pledge  a 
toast,  in  which  his  interest  must  be  so 
brief.    Give  him  a  {jlass,  Contard." 

*<  His  hands  are  tied,  mon  general." 

**  Then  free  them  at  once." 

The  order  was  obeyed  iu  a  second  ; 
and  I,  iiummouing  up  all  my  cuuriigo 


to  seem  as  easv  and  iudiflercnt  as  they 
were,  lifted  the  glass  to  my  lips,  and 
drained  it  off. 

"  Another  glass,  now,  to  the  health 
of  this  fair  lady,  through  whose  inter- 
cession we  owe  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,"  said  the  general. 

"  Willingly,"  said  I ;  "  and  may  one 
so  beautiful  seldom  find  herself  in  a 
society  so  unworthy  of  her  I" 

A  perfect  roar  of  laughter  succeeded 
the  insole|^ce  of  this  speech ;  amid 
which  I  was  half  pushed,  half  dragged, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  table,  where  the 
general  sat. 

•*  How  so,  Coquin,  do  you  dare  to 
insult  a  French  general,  at  the  head  of 
his. own  staff!" 

'*  If  I  did,  sir,  it  were  quite  as  brave 
as  to  mock  a  poor  criminal  on  the  way 
to  his  execution  1" 

**  That  is  the  boy ! — I  know  him  now  I 
—the  very  same  lad!"  cried  the  lady, 
as,  stooping  behind  Berthier*s  chair, 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  towards  me. 
**  Come  here ;  are  you  not  Colonel 
Mahon*s  godson  ?" 

I  looked  her  full  in  the  i^xic ;  and 
whether  her  own  thoughts  gave  the 
impulse,  or  that  something  in  my  stai-e 
suggested  it,  she  blushed  till  her  cheek 
grew  crimson. 

**  Poor  Charles  was  so  fond  of  him  I" 
whispered  she  in  Berthier's  ear ;  and 
as  she  spoke,  the  expression  of  her  face 
at  once  recalled  where  I  had  seen  her, 
and  I  now  perceived  that  she  was  the 
same  person  I  had  seen  at  table  with 
Colonel  Mahon,  and  whom  I  believed 
to  be  his  wife. 

A  low  whispering  conversation  now 
ensued  between  the  general  and  her, 
at  the  close  of  which,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said — 

'*  Madame  Merlancourt  has  deigned 
to  take  an  interest  in  you — ^you  are 
pardoned.  Remember,  sir,  to  whom 
you  owe  your  life,  and  be  grateful  to 
her  for  it." 

I  took  the  hand  she  extended  towards 
me,  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

"  Madame,"  said  I,  *'  there  is  but 
one  favour  more  I  would  ask  in  this 
world,  and  with  it  I  could  think  my- 
self happy." 

"But  can  I  grant  it,  mon  cher," 
said  she,  smiling. 

"  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  influ- 
ence I  have  seen  you  wield,  madame, 
here  and  elsewhere,  this  petition  will 
easily  be  accorded." 

A  slight  flush  coloui'cd  the  lady's 
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cheeky  wMle  that  of  the  general  be- 
came  dyed  red  -with  anger.  I  saw  that 
I  had  committed  some  terrible  blunder^ 
bnt  how,  or  in  what,  I  knew  not. 

*'  Well,  sir,"  said  Madame  Merlan- 
cotirt,  addressing  me  with  a  stately 
coldness  of  manner,  very  diiferent  from 
her  former  tone,  "  Let  ns  hear  what 
you  ask,  fbr  we  are  already  taking  up 
a  vast  deal  of  time  that  our  host  would 
prefer  devoting  to  his  friends — what 
IS  it  you  wish  ?*' 

"  My  discharge  from  a  service,  ma- 
dame,  where  zeal  and  enthusiasm  are 
rewarded  with  infamy  and  dijgrace ; 
my  freedom  to  be  anything  but  a  French 
soldier." 

"You  are  resolved,  sir,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  prond  of  my  protege,*'  said 
she  haughtily;  "what  words  ai^e  these 
to  speak  in  presence  of  a  general  and 
his  officers?'* 

"I  am  bold  madame,  as  you  say,  but 
I  am  wronged." 

**How  so,  sir — in  what  have  you 
been  injured?"  cried  the  General,  hasti- 
ly, "except  in  the  excessive  conde- 
scension which  has  stimulated  your  pre- 
sumption. But  we  are  really  two  in- 
dulgent in  this  long  parley.  Madame, 
permit  me  to  offer  you  Some  coffee  un- 
der the  trees.  Contardo,  tell  the  band 
to  follow  us.  Gentlemen,  we  expect 
the  pleasure  of  your  society. " 

And  so  saying,  Bertiiier  presented  his 
arm  to  the  lady,  who  swept  proudly 
past  without  deigning  to  notice  me. 


In  a  few  minutes  the  tent  was  cleared 
of  all,  except  the  servants  occupied  in 
removing  were  mains  of  the  dessert, 
and  I  ^11  back  unremarked  and  un- 
observed,  to  take  my  way  homeward 
to  the  barracks,  more  indifferent  to  life 
than  ever  1  had  been  afr^d  of  death. 

As  I  am  not  likely  to  recur  at  any 
length  to  the  somewhat  famous  person 
to  whom  I  owed  my  life,  I  may  as  well 
state  that  her  name  has  since  occupied 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  attention  in 
France,  and  her  history,  mukr  the  title 
of  "  M§moires  d'une  Contemporaine,'* 
excited  a  degree  of  interest  and  anxiety 
in  anarters  which  one  might  have  fim- 
cied  for  above  the  reach  of  her  reve- 
lations. At  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  little 
knew  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
such  influences  were  all  powerful,  nor 
how  destinies  very  diffbrent  from  mine 
hung  upon  the  favouritism  of  **  La  belle 
Nathahe."  Had  I  known  these  things, 
and  still  more,  had  I  known  the  sad 
fate  to  which  she  brought  my  poor 
friend,  Colonel  Mahon,  I  might  have 
scrupled  to  accept  my  life  at  such 
hands,  or  involved  myself  in  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  fbr  whom  I  was  sub- 
sequently to  feel  nothing  but  hatred 
and  aversion.  It  was  indeed  a  terrible 
period,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than 
the  fact,  that  acts  of  benevolence  and 
charity  were  blended  up  with  features 
of  fiilsehood,  treachery,  and  baseness^ 
which  made  one  despair  of  humanity, 
and  think  the  very  wcmt  of  their  ^ecies. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


SCRAPS      OF      HISTORY. 


Nothing  displays  more  powerfully  the 
force  of  egotism  than  the  simple  truth 
that,  when  any  man  sits  himself  down 
to  write  the  events  of  his  life,  the  reatty 
momentous  occurrences  in  which  he 
may  have  borne  a  part  occupy  a  con- 
spicuously small  place,  when  each  petty 
incident  of  a  merely  personal  nature, 
is  dilated  and  extended  beyond  all 
bounds.  In  one  sense,  the  reader  be- 
nefits by  this,  since  there  are  few  im- 
pertinences less  forgiveable  than  the 
obtrusion  of  some  insi^j^iftcant  name 
into  the  narrative  of  facts  that  are 
meet  for  history.  I  have  made  these 
remarks  in  a  spirit  of  apology  to  my 
reader ;  not  alone  for  the  accui-acy  of 
ray  late  detail,  but  also,  if  T  should 
seem  in  fiilure  to  dwell  but  passingly 


on  the  truly  important  facts  of  a  great 
campaign,  in  which  my  own  part  was 
so  humble. 

I  was  a  soldier  in  that  glorious  army 
which  Moreau  led  into  the  heart  of 
G^ermany,  and  whose  victorious  career 
would  only  have  ceased  when  they  en- 
tered the  capital  of  the  Empire,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unhappy  mistakes  of 
Jourdan,  who  comroemded  the  auxiliary 
forces  in  the  north.  For  nigh  three 
months  we  advanced  steadily  and  suc- 
ccssfidly,  superior  in  every  engage- 
ment ;  we  only  waited  for  the  moment 
of  junction  with  Jourdan's  army,  to 
declare  the  empire  our  own  ;  when  at 
last  came  the  terrible  tiding  that  he 
had  been  beaten,  and  that  Latour  was 
advancing  from  Ulm  to  turn  our  lell 
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flank,  and  cut  off  our  communications 
with  France. 

Two  hundred  miles  from  our  own 
frontiers — separated  from  the  Rhine 
by  that  terrible  Black  Forest  whose 
defiles  are  mere  gorges  between  vast 
mountains — ^with  an  army  fifty  thou, 
sand  strong  on  one  flank,  and  the 
Arch-duke  Charles  commanding  a 
force  of  niffh  thirty  thousand  on  the 
oUier — such  were  the  dreadful  com- 
binations  which  now  threatened  us  with 
a  defeat  not  less  signal  than  Jourdan's 
own.  Our  strength,  however,  lay  in 
a  superb  army  of  seventy  thousand 
unb^ten  men,  led  on  by  one  whose 
name  alone  was  victory. 

On  the  24th  of  Sq>tember,  the  order 
for  retreat  was  given ;  the  army  began 
to  retire  by  slow  marches,  prepared  to 
contest  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
make  every  available  spot  a  battle-field. 
The  baggage  and  amraunitionwere  sent 
on  in  fronC  and  two  days'  march  in  ad- 
vance. Behind,  a  formidable  rere-guard 
was  ready  to  repulse  every  attack  of  the 
enemy.  Before,  however,  entering 
those  close  defiles  by  which  his  retreat 
lay,  Moreau  determined  to  give  one 
terrible  lesson  to  hb  enemy.  Like  the 
hunted  tiger  turning  upon  his  pursuers, 
he  suddenly  halted  at  Biberach,  and 
ere  Latour,  who  commanded  the  Aus- 
trians,  was  aware  of  hb  purpose,  as- 
sailed the  Imperial  forces  with  an  at- 
tadc  on  right,  centre,  and  left  toge- 
ther.  Four  thousand  prisoners  and 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  were  the  tro- 
phies of  tne  victory. 

The  day  afler  this  decisive  battle 
our  march  was  resumed,  and  the  ad- 
vanced-guard entered  that  narrow  and 
dismal  defile  which  ffoes  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Valley  of  Hell,"  when  our 
lefl  and  right  fianks,  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  effectually  secured 
the  retreat  agamst  molestation.  The 
Toltigeurs  of  St.  Cyr  crowning  the 
heights  as  we  went,  swept  away  the 
light  troops  which  were  scattered  along 
the  rocky  eminences,  and  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  our  army  debouched  bv 
Fribourg  and  Oppenheim  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine,  not  a  gun  having 
been  lost,  not  a  caisson  deserted,  during 
that  perilous  movement. 

The  Archduke,  however,  having  as- 
certained the  direction  of  Moreau's 
retreat,  advanced  bv  a  parallel  pass 
through  the  Kinzigthal,  and  attacxed 
St.  Cyr  at  Nauendorf,  and  defeated 
him.    Our  right  flank,  severely  han* 


died  at  Emmeudingen,  the  whole  fbroe 
was  obliged  to  retreat  on  Huningen, 
and  once  more  we  found  ourselves 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  no  longer, 
an  advancing  array,  high  in  hope,  and 
'flowed  with  victory,  but  beaten,  hi^. 
rassed,  and  retreating  I 

The  last  few  days  of  that  retreat  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  disaster  such  as  £ 
can  never  forget.  To  avoid  the  fu- 
rious  char^  of  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
against  which  our  own  could  no  longer 
make  resistance,  we  had  fiedlen  bade 
upon  a  line  of  country  cut  up  into^ 
rocky  cliffs  and  predpices,  and  covered 
by  a  dense  pine  forest.  Here,  necea- 
sarily  broken  up  into  small  parties,  we 
were  assailed  by  the  light  troops  of 
the  enemy,  led  on  through  the  various 
passes  by  the  peasantry,  whose  ani- 
mosity  our  own  severity  had  excited. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  continual  hand-to- 
hand  struggle^  in  which,  opposed  as 
we  were  to  over  numbers,  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  advantage  of  the 
ground,  our  loss  was  terrific  It  is 
said  that  nigh  seven  thousand  men  fell 
— an  immense  number,  when  no  general 
action  had  occurred.  Whatever  the 
actual  loss,  such  were  the  drcum- 
stanoas  of  our  army,  that  Moreau  has- 
tened to  propose  an  armistice,  on  tiie 
condition  of  tne  Rhine  being  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  armies,  while 
Kehl  was  still  to  be  held  by  the 
French. 

The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Austrians,  who  at  once  commenced 
preparations  for  a  siege  of  the  for- 
tress with  forty  thousand  troops,  im- 
der  Latour's  command.  The  earlier 
months  of  winter  now  passed  in  the 
labours  of  the  siege,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  New-Tears  Day  the  first 
attack  was  made ;  the  second  line  was 
carried  a  few  days  after,  and,  after  a 
glorious  defence  by  Desaix,  the  garri- 
son  capitulated,  and  evacuated  the  for- 
tress  on  the  9th  of  the  month.  Thus, 
in  die  space  of  six  short  months,  had 
we  advanced  with  a  conquering  army 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire,  and 
now  we  were  back  again  within  our 
own  frontier ;  not  one  single  trophv  of 
all  our  victories  remaining,  two-thirds 
of  our  army  dead  or  wounded,  more 
than  all,  the  prestige  of  our  superiority 
fatally  injured,  and  that  of  the  enemy's 
valour  and  prowess  as  signally  elevated. 

The  short  annals  of  a  successful  sol-- 
dier  are  often  comprised  in  the  few 
words  which  state  now  he  was  made 
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lidutcnaat  at  sach  a  date,  oromoted  to 
his  oompan  J  bere»  obtained  nis  majority 
there,  suooeeded  to  the  oommand  of 
his  lament  at  such  a  piace,  and  so 
on.  Now  my  exploits  may  even  be 
more  briefly  written  as  regards  this 
campaign! — for  whether  at  Eehl,  at 
Naaen£>rf,  on  the  Etz,  or  at  Hnnin- 
gen,  I  ended  as  I  begun — a  simple 
soldier  of  the  ranks.  A  few  slight 
wounds,  a  few  still  more  insignifi<^t 
words  of  praise,  were  all  that  I  brought 
back  with  me ;  but  if  my  trophies  were 
small,  I  had  gained  considerabl^r  both 
in  habits  of  £scipline  and  obedience. 
I  had  learned  to  endure,  ably  and 
without  complaining,  the  inevitable 
hardships  of  a  campaign,  and,  better 
still,  to  see  that  the  irrepressible  im. 
poises  of  the  soldier,  however  prompted 
by  zeal  or  heroism,  may  oflener 
mar  than  promote  the  more  mature 
plans  of  his  general.  Scarc^  had 
my  feet  once  more  touched  French 
ground,  than  I  was  sdzed  with  the 
ague,  then  raging  as  an  epidemic 
among  the  troops,  and  sent  forward 
with  a  large  detachment  of  sick  to  the 
Military  Hospital  of  SU«sbouig. 

Here  I  betnought  me  of  my  patron, 
Cdond  Mahon,  and  determined  to 
write  to  him.  For  this  purpose  I  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  to  ascertain  the  colo- 
nel's address.  The  reply  was  a  brief 
and  stunning  one — ^he  had  been  dis- 
missed the  service.  No  personal  ca- 
lamity could  have  thrown  me  into 
deeper  i^ction;  nor  had  I  even  the 
sad  consolation  of  learning  any  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  misfortune.  His 
death,  even  though  thereby  I  should 
have  lost  my  only  friend,  would  have 
been  a  lighter  evil  than  this  disgrace ; 
and  coming  as  did  the  tidings  when  I 
was  already  broken  by  sickness  and 
defeat,  more  than  ever  disgusted  me 
with  a  soldier's  life.  It  was  then  with 
a  feeling  of  total  indifierence  that  I 
heard  a  rumour  which  at  another  mo- 
ment would  have  filled  me  with  enthu- 
siasm— ^the  order  for  all  invalids  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  removed,  to  be 
drafted  into  regiments  serving  in  Italy. 
The  fiime  of  Bonaparte,  who  command- 
ed  that  army,  haa  now  surpassed  that 
of  all  the  other  generals;  his  victories 
paled  the  glory  of  their  successes,  and 
It  was  alr^uly  a  mark  of  distinction  to 
have  served  under  his  command. 

The  walls  of  the  hospital  were  scrawl- 
ed over  with  the  names  of  his  victories  s 
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rude  sketches  of  Alpine  passes,  terrible 
ravines,  or  snow-clad  peaks,  met  the 
eye  everywhere ;  and  the  one  magical 
name,  ''Bonaparte,"  written  beneath, 
seemed  the  key  to  all  their  meaning. 
With  him  war  seemed  to  assume  iSl 
the  charms  of  romance.  Each  action 
was  illustrated  by  feats  of  valour  or 
heroism,  and  a  hsio  of  glory  seemed  to 
shine  over  all  the  achievements  of  his 
genius. 

It  was  a  dear,  bright  morning  of 
March,  when  a  light  frost  sharpened 
the  air,  and  a  fair,  blue  sky  overhead 
showed  a  cloudless  elastic  atmosphere, 
that  the '  *  Invalidcs, "  as  we  were  all  c»ll« 
ed,  were  drawn  up  in  the  great  square 
of  the  hospital  for  mspection.  Two  su- 
perior  officers  of  the  staff,  attended  by 
several  surgeons  and  an  adjutant,  sat 
at  a  table  in  front  of  us,  on  which  lay 
the  regimental  books  and  oonduct-roUs 
of  the  different  corps.  Such  of  the 
sick  as  had  received  severe  wounds, 
incapacitating  them  for  further  service, 
were  presented  with  some  slight  re- 
wardJ-a  few  francs  in  money,  a  great- 
coat,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  obtained 
their  freedom.  Others,  whose  injuries 
were  lees  important,  received  their  pro- 
motion, or  some  slight  increase  of  pay, 
these  &vours  beinc;  all  measured  by  the 
character  the  individual  bore  in  his 
regiment,  and  the  opinion  certified  of 
him  by  his  commandi ng  officer.  W  ben 
mv  turn  came  and  I  stood  forward,  I 
felt  a  kind  of  shame  to  think  how  little 
claim  I  could  prefer  either  to  honour 
or  advancement. 

•*  Maurice  Tiemay,  slightly  wound- 
ed by  a  sabre  at  Nauendorf— flesh- 
wound  at  Biberach — enterprising  and 
active,  bnt  presumptuous  and  over- 
bearing with  his  comrades,"  read  out 
the  aoiutant,  while  he  added  a  few 
words  1  could  not  hear,  but  at  which 
the  superior  lauffhed  heartily. 

"  What  says  the  doctor  ?"  asked  he, 
after  a  pause. 

''This  has  been  a  bad  case  of  ague, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  youn^  fellow  will 
ever  be  fit  for  active  service — certain- 
ly not  at  present." 

"  Is  there  a  vacan^  at  Saumur  ?" 
asked  the  {general .  "  I  see  he  has  been 
employed  m  the  school  at  Nancy." 

**  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  third  class  there 
is  one." 

"  Let  him  have  it,  then.  Tiemay, 
you  are  appointed  as  aspimnt  of  the 
third  ckiss  at  the  College  of  Saumiir. 
Take  care  that  the  report  ofyourcon- 
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duct  be  more  creditable  than  trhat  is 
written  here.  Your  opportunities  wilL 
now  be  considerable,  and  if  well  cm^ 
ployed,  may  lend  to  further  honour  and 
distinction;  if  neglected  or  abused, 
your  chances  are  forfeited  for  ever." 

I  bowed  and  retired,  as  little  satis^ 
fied  with  the  admonition  as  elated  with 
a  prospect  which  converted  me  from 
a  soldier  into  a  scholar,  and,  in  the  first 
verge  of  manhood,  threw  me  back  once 
more  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  bov. 

Eighteen  months  of  my  life — not  thd 
least  happy,  perhaps,  since  in  the 
peaceful  iK>rtion  I  can  trace  so  little  to 
be  sorry  for — glided  over  beside  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Loire,  the  inter- 
▼als  in  the  hour  of  study  being  spent 
either  in  the  riding-school  or  the  nver, 
where,  in  addition  to  swimming  and 
diving,  we  were  instructed  in  pontoon. 
tog  and  rafting,  the  modes  of  trans- 
porting  ammunition  and  artillery,  and 
l^e  attacks  of  infantry  by  cavalry 
picquets. 

.  I  also  learned  to  speak  and  write 
£n|^h  and  Grerman  with  g^eat  ease 
and  fluency,  besides  acquiring  some 
dull  in  military  drawing  and  engineer* 


It  is  true  that  the  imprisonment 
chafed  sorelv  against  us,  as  we  read  of 
the  great  achievements  of  our  armies  in 
various  parts  of  the  world;  of  the 
great  battles  of  Cairo  and  the  Pyra- 
mids, of  Acre  and  Mount  Thabor;  and 
of  which  a  holiday  and  a  fete  were  to 
be  our  only  share. 

The  terrible  storms  which  shook 
Europe  from  end  to  end,  only  readied 
us  in  the  bulletins  of  new  victories ; 
and  we  panted  for  the  time  when  we* 
too,  bhould  be  actors  in  the  glorious 
exploits  of  France. 

It  is  already  known  to  the  reador 
that  of  the  country  from  which  my  fa- 
mily came  I  niyself  knew  nothing. 
The  very  little  I  had  ever  learned  of 
it  from  my  father  was  also  a  mere  tra- 
dition ;  still  was  I  known  among  my 
comrades  only  as  ''  the  Irishman,"  and 
by  that  name  was  I  recognised,  even 
in  the  record  of  the  school,  where  I 
was  inscribed  thus^<<  Maurice  Tier- 
nay,  dit  ITrlandais.**  It  was  on  this 
very  simple  and  seemingly-unimportant 
fact  my  whole  fate  in  life  was  to  turn  ; 
and  in  thisvrise  But  the  explana- 

tion deserves  a  chi4>ter  of  its  own» 
and  shall  have  it. 


LBIGH   HUKT. 


IVe  have  been  so  long  reading  Leigh 
Hunt's  works,  and  r^ing  of  Leigh 
Hunt  himself,  that  we  are  surprised  tX 
its  never  bavins  occurred  to  us  to  ask, 
who  in  the  world  is  he  ? — ^wbat  age  is 
he  ? — ^whcre  was  he  bom  ? — ^was  he  at 
school,  and  at  what  school  ? — is  he  a 
University  man,  and  if  so,  of  which 
University  ? — or  is  he,  like  half  the  old 
playwrights,  of  both  ? — is  he  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  bar,  like  one-half 
the  great  literateurs? — is  he  a  dissent- 
ing clergyman  ?  for  he  now  and  then 
preaches,  and  he  has  announced  some 
discoveries  in  theolosy  hereafter  to  be 
liivealed.  Who  and  what  is  he?  Is 
he  old  ?  Scarcely ;  for  there  is  some- 
what of  juvenility,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  in  all  his  verses.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,   he   has  been  the  same 


juvenile  person  fbr  full  forty  years,  or 
more.  The  reader  who  would  know 
these  things,  had  better,  with  us,  look 
through  these  volumes.  They  are 
very  pleasant  reading,  not  too  heavy 
for  the  band — as  enjoyable  a  book  as 
ever  was  put  into  the  pocket  of  a 
chaise;  and  no  matter  where  your 
summer  rambles  are,  it  will  not  bo 
easy  to  find  a  pleasanter  companion. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  of  West  Indian  de* 
scent.  The  fathers  of  his  house  were 
parsons  at  Barbadoes  as  long  as  any- 
thing is  known  about  them.  Tradi- 
tion carries  them  up  to  the  da^s  of 
Cromwell,  when  they  were  said  to 
have  boen  Cavaliers, 

"With  long  nrord,  laddte,  bridle,  wh&ck,  fall*  I** 

But  this  is  doubtful.    It  would  appear 


*  ^The  Antohiography  of  Leigh  Hunt;  with  RemioisoencM  of  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraiks.**    In  8  vols.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  GomhilL     1860. 
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that  one  or  other  roarried  au  Irish 
O'Brien ;  and  thus  our  hero  is  de- 
scendedj  he  says,  from  Irish  kings. 

The  O'Brien  was  his  grandmother; 
lier  husband  was  rector  of  Saint 
Michael's,  in  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes. 
Hunt's  father  was  sent  for  his  educa- 
tion to  Philadelphia.  He  married 
early;  he  went  to  the  bar  in  New- 
York.  In  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment he  remained  a  devoted  loyalist ; 
narrowly  escaped  being  tarred  and 
feathered  ;  made  his  way  to  England ; 
got  ordained  by  Lowth,  Bisnop  of 
London;  took  to  preaching  charity 
sermons ;  became  tutor  in  the  family 
of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Hunt  thinks 
he  was  near  getting  a  bishopric. 
However  this  was,  he  contrived  to  be 
for  ever  in  debt  and  difficulties.  He 
became  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  in 
religion  each  day  was  less  and  less 
orthodox.  He  died  at  last,  his  opi- 
nions  being,  in  religion,  those  of  tne 
Universalists,  whatever  that  term  may 
mean. 

Hunt's  mother  was  "a  brunette, 
with  fine  eyes,  a  tall,  lady-Uke  person, 
and  hair  blacker  than  b  seen  of  English 
growth."  West  the  painter  was  a 
relation  and  early  friend  of  the  family, 
and  likenesses  are  said  to  be  traced 
between  the  Indians  in  his  pictures, 
and  the  dark-featured  young  Barba- 
does visages  of  Hunt's  brothers. 
Hunt's  recollections  of  his  mother 
refer  to  a  later  period  of  her  life,  and 
when  her  beauty  of  person  had  be- 
come dim.  She  died  at  fifty-three, 
but  had  become  old  before  the  natural 
time.  "  Her  greatest  pleasure  during 
her  decay  was  to  lie  on  a  sofa,  looking 
at  the  setting  sun.  She  used  to  liken 
it  to  the  door  of  heaven,  and  fancy 
her  children  there  waiting  for  her. 
She  was  buried,  as  she  always  wished 
to  be,  in  the  churchyard  of  Hamp- 
stead." 

Hunt  was,  during  his  parents*,  lives, 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  Christ's 
Hospital.  The  school  has  always  had 
a  good  many  men  to  be  proud  of;  and 
such  of  Christ's  Hospital  boys  as  write 
books,  lose  few  opportunities  of  boast- 
ing of  their  distinguished  schoolmates. 
In  Hunt's  day  the  boys  were  half 
starved.  There  was  a  tradition  in  the 
school  that  roaat  mutton  had  been  the 
school  supper  in  the  days  of  old  ;  that 
the  blue  drugget  gown,  which  the 
boys  in  Hunt's  time  wore,  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  sumptuous  one  of  blue 


velvet,  with  silver  buttons.  But, 
alas !  in  the  days  of  blue  velvet  and 
roast  mutton,  small-clothes  were  not 
in  existence.  This  is  a  world  of  com- 
promise, and  blue  velvet  and  roast 
mutton  were  exchanged — to  the  great 
regret  of  Hunt  and  his  brother  ur- 
chins— by  some  predecessors,  who  did 
not  like  cold  knees  and  frozen  feet,  for 
small-clothes  of  russia-duck  and  wor. 
sted  yellow  stockings : — 

'*  The  under  grammar-master,  in  my  time, 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  field.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  man,  very  gentlemanly,  and  always 
dressed  at  the  neatest.  I  believe  he  onoe 
wrote  a  play.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
bchig  admired  by  the  ladies.  A  man  of  a 
more  handsome  incompetence  for  his  sitna- 
tion  perhaps  did  not  exisL  He  came  late  of 
a  morning;  went  away  soon  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  used  to  walk  up  and  down,  lan- 
guidly bearing  his  cane,  as  if  it  was  a  lily, 
and  hearing  oar  etemat  DominuM€$  and  A9 
in  prctsentVs  with  an  air  of  ineffable  endur- 
ance. Often  he  did  not  hear  at  all.  It  was 
a  joke  with  us,  when  any  of  our  friends  came 
to  the  door,  and  we  asked  his  permission  to 
go  to  them,  to  address  him  with  some  pre- 
posterous question  wide  of  the  mark;  to 
wliich  he  used  to  assent  We  would  say, 
for  instance,  *  Are  you  not  a  great  fool,  sir  ?* 
or  *  Isn't  your  daughter  a  pretty  girl  ?'  to 
which  he  would  reply,  *  Tes,  child,*  When 
he  condescended  to  hit  us  with  the  cane,  he 
made  a  face  as  if  he  was  taking  physic.  Miss 
Field,  an  agreeable-looking  girl,  was  one  of 
the  goddesses  of  the  school ;  as  far  above  us 
as  if  she  had  lived  on  Olympus.  Another 
was  Miss  Patrick,  daughter  of  the  lamp- 
manufacturer  in  Newgate  street.  I  do  not 
remember  her  face  so  well,  not  seeing  it  so 
often;  but  she  abounded  in  admirers.  I 
wnte  the  names  of  these  ladies  at  full  length, 
because  there  is  nothing  that  should  hinder 
their  being  pleased  at  having  caused  us  so 
many  agreeable  visions.  We  used  to  identify 
them  with  the  picture  of  Venus  in  Tooke's 
Pantlieon. 

"  The  other  master,  the  upper  one,  Boyer 
— famous  for  the  mention  of  him  by  Cole- 
ridge and  Lamb — was  a  short  stout  man, 
inclining  to  punchiness,  with  large  face  and 
hands,  an  aquiline  nose,  long  upper  lip,  and 
a  sharp  mouth.  His  eye  was  close  and  cruel 
The  spectacles  which  he  wore  threw  a  balm 
over  it.  Being  a  clergyman,  he  dressed  io 
black,  with  powdered  wig  His  clothes  wen 
cut  short ;  his  hands  hung  out  of  the  sleeves, 
with  tight  wrist -bands,  as  if  ready  for  execu- 
tion ;  and  as  he  generally  wore  grey  worsted 
stockings,  very  tight,  with  a  little  balustrade 
leg,  his  whole  appearance  presented  some- 
thing formidably  succinct,  hard,  and  mecha- 
nical. In  {bcU  his  weak  side,  and  undoubt- 
edly his  natural  destination,  lay  in  carpoitry ; 
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and  he  tcoordingly  carried,  in  a  side- pocket 
made  on  purpose,  a  carpenter's  mk. 

"  The  merits  of  Boycr  consisted  in  h^  be- 
ing a  good  verbal  scholar,  and  conscientiously 
acting  up  to  the  letter  of  time  and  attention. 
I  have  seen  him  nod  at  the  close  of  the  long 
summer  school-hours,  wearied  out;  and  I 
sliould  have  pitied  him,  if  he  hSd  taught  us 
to  do  anything  but  fear.  Though  a  clergj-- 
man,  very  orthodox,  and  of  rigid  morals,  he 
indulged  himself  :n  an  oath,  which  was 
*  God*s-my-life !'  When  you  were  out  in  your 
lesion,  he  turned  upon  you  a  round  staring 
lye  like  a  fish  ;  and  he  had  a  trick  of  pinch> 
ing  you  under  the  chin,  and  by  the  lul)cs  of  the 
.  eon*,  till  he  would  make  the  blood  come.  He 
has  many  times  lifted  a  boy  off  tlic  ground 
in  this  way.  He  was  indeed  a  proper  t^-raut, 
passionate  and  capricious ;  would  take  vio- 
lent likes  and  dislikes  to  the  same  boys; 
fondle  some  without  any  apparent  reason, 
though  he  had  a  leaning  to  the  servile,  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  sons  of  rich  people ;  and  he 
would  persecute  others  in  a  manner  truly 
fi%htful.    I  have  seen  him  beat  a  sickh'- 

loc^ng,  melancholy  boy  (G n)  al)out  tbe 

head  and  ears,  till  the  poor  fellow,  hot,  dr^'- 
eyed,  and  oonfiiaed,  seemed  lost  in  bewilder- 
ment. C n,  not  long  after  he  took  orders, 

died  out  of  his  senses.  I  do  not  attribute 
that  catastrophe  to  the  master;  and  of  course 
he  could  not  wish  to  do  him  any  lasting  mis- 
chief. He  had  no  imagination  of  any  sort. 
But  there  is  no  saying  how  far  his  treatment 
of  the  boy  might  have  contributed  to  prevent 
a  cure.  Tyrannical  schoolmasters  nowada^-s 
are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  exclusively  in  such 
inferior  schools  as  those  described  with  such 
masterly  and  indignant  edification  by  my 
friend  Charles  Dickens;  but  they  formerly 
seemed  to  have  abounded  in  all ;  and  mas- 
ters, as  well  as  boyi,  have  escaped  the  chance 
of  many  bitter  Flections,  since  a  wiser  and 
more  generous  intercourse  has  come  up  be- 
tween them 

*•*•  What  a  bit  of  a  golden  tiQb  was  it,  when 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stcevens,  one  of  the  under 
grammar-masters,  took  his  place,  on  some 
occasion,  for  a  short  time!  Steevcns  was 
short  and  fat,  with  a  handsome,  oordial  face. 
You  loved  him  as  you  looked  at  him ;  and 
seemed  as  if  you  should  love  him  the  more, 
the  fatter  he  became.  I  stammered  when  I 
was  at  that  time  of  life:  which  was  an  in- 
firmity that  used  to  get  me  into  terrible 
trouble  with  the  master.  Steevens  used  to 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  *  Here  comes  our 
little  blade-haired  friend,  who  stammers  so. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  him.' 
The  consequence  was,  I  did  not  hesitate  half 
80  much  as  with  the  other.  When  I  did,  it 
was  out  of  impatience  to  please  him. 

"  Such  of  us  were  not  liked  the  better  by 
the  master,  as  were  hi  favour  with  his  wife. 
She  was  a  sprightly,  good-looking  woman, 
with  black  eyes ;  and  was  beheld  with  trans- 
port by  the  boyi,  wheneA-cr  she  appeared  at 
the  Bchool-door.    Her  husband*8  name,  ut- 


tered m  a  mingled  tone  of  good -nature  and 
imperativeness,  brought  him  down  from  his 
seat  with  smiling  haste.  Sometimes  he  did 
not  return.  On  entering  the  school  one  day, 
he  found  a  boy  eating  cherries.  *  Where  did 
you  get  those  cherries  ?'  excbimed  he,  think- 
ing the  boy  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself. 
*  Mrs.  Boyer  gave  them  me,  sir.'  He  turned 
away,  scowling  with  disapointment. 

**  Speaking  of  fruit,  remmds  me  of  a  plea- 
sant trait  on  the  part  of  a  Grecian  of  the 
name  of  Le  Grice.  He  was  the  maddest  of 
all  the  great  boys  in  my  time ;  clever,  full 
of  address,  and  not  hampered  with  modesty. 
Kemote  rumours,  not  lightly  to  be  heard,  fell 
on  our  ears,  respecting  pranks  of  his  among 
the  nurses*  daughters.  He  had  a  fair  hand- 
some face,  with  delicate  aquiline  nose,  and 
twinkling  eyes.  I  remember  his  astonishing 
me,  when  I  was  a  *  new  boy,'  with  sending 
me  for  a  bottle  of  water,  which  he  proceeded 
to  pour  down  the  back  of  G.  a  grave  Deputy 
Grecian.  On  the  master  asking  him  one 
day,  why  he,  of  all  the  boys,  had  given  i  p 
no  exercise  (it  was  a  particular  exercise  that 
they  were  bound  to  do  in  the  course  of  a 
long  set  of  holidays),  he  said  he  had  hail  *  a 
lethal^.'  The  extreme  impudence  of  tliis 
puzzled  the  master ;  and  I  believe  nothing 
came  of  it  But  what  I  alluded  to  aljout  the 
ftnit  was  this.  Le  Grice  was  m  the  habit  of 
eating  apples  in  schooltime,  for  which  he  had 
been  often  rebuked.  One  day,  having  par- 
ticularly pleased  the  master,  the  latter,  wlio 
was  eating  apples  himself,  and  who  would 
now  and  then  with  great  ostentation  present 
a  boy  with  some  half-penny  token  of  his 
mansuetude,  called  out  to  his  favourite  of  the 
moment; — '  Le  Grice,  here  is  an  apple  for 
you.'  Le  Grice,  who  felt  his  dignity  hurt  as 
a  Grecian,  but  was  more  pleas^  at  having 
this  opportunity  of  mortifying  his  reprover, 
replied,  with  an  exquisite  tranquillity  of  as- 
surance, *■  Sir,  I  never  eat  apples.'  For  this, 
among  other  things,  the  boys  adored  him. 
Poor  feUow !  He  and  FaveU  (who,  though 
very  generous,  was  said  to  be  a  little  too  sen- 
sible of  an  humble  origin)  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  when  they  were  at  College,  for  com- 
missions in  the  army.  The  Duke  good-na- 
turedly sent  tlicm.  Le  Grice  died  in  the 
West  Indies.  FaveU  was  killed  in  one  of  the 
battles  in  Spain,  but  not  before  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 

At  school,  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  seem 
to  have  learned  much;  still  it  was 
there  he  caught  his  fancies  for  mytho- 
logy, and  was  imbued  with  some  taste 
for  the  classics— a  taste  that,  excej^t 
when  it  is  acquired  in  boyhood,  is 
seldom  acquired  at  all.  Boyer, 
though  a  harsh,  must  have  been  a 
kindly  instructor;  and  the  recollec- 
tions preserved  of  him  by  Colcridjrc 
and  other?,  all  confirm  Hunt's  esti- 
mate of  his  character :— . 
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**  I  am  grateful  to  Christ-Hospital  for  its 
haviog  bml  me  up  in  old  cloisters,  for  Its 
making  me  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
Homer  and  Ovid,  and  for  its  having  secured 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  a  well- trained  and  cheer- 
ful boyhood.  It  pressed  no  superstition  upon 
me.  It  did  not  hinder  my  growing  mind 
from  making  what  excursions  it  pleased  into 
the  wide  and  healthy  regions  of  general  lite- 
rature. I  might  buy  as  much  Collins  and 
Gray  as  I  pleased,  and  get  noveb  to  my 
heart's  content  flrom  the  circulating  libraries. 
There  was  notliing  prohibited  but  what  would 
have  been  prohibited  by  all  good  fathers ;  and 
everything  was  encouraged  which  would  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Steeles,  and  Addi- 
sons,  and  Popes;  by  the  Warburtons,  and 
Atterburys,  and  Hoadleys.  Boyer  was  a 
severe,  nay,  a  cruel  master ;  but  age  and  re- 
flection have  made  me  sensible  that  I  ought 
always  to  add  my  testimony  to  his  being  a 
laborious,  and  a  conscientious  one.  When 
his  severity  went  beyond  the  mark,  I  believe 
he  was  always  sorry  for  it :  sometimes  I  am 
sure  he  was.  He  once  (though  the  anecdote 
at  first  sight  may  look  like  a  burlesque  on 
the  remark)  knocked  out  one  of  my  teeth 
with  the  back  of  a  Homer,  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience at  my  stammering.  The  tooth  was  a 
loose  one,  and  I  told  him  as  much ;  but  the 
blood  rushed  out  as  I  spoke :  he  turned  pale, 
and,  on  my  proposing  to  go  out  and  wash  the 
mouth,  he  said,  *  Gro,  child,'  in  a  tone  of  voice 
amounting  to  the  paternal.  Now  *  go,  child,' 
from  Boyer,  was  worth  a  dozen  tender  speech- 
es from  any  one  else ;  and  it  was  felt  that  I 
had  got  an  advantage  over  him,  acknow- 
ledged by  himself." 

Before  Hant  lefl  school,  he  had 
formed  school  friendships  which  he 
delights  to  record.  Then,  like  every 
one  else,  he  was  in  love  for  a  while, 
and  all  this  is  very  pleasantly  told. 
When  he  returned  home,  he  came  to 
a  house  of  more  comfort  than  he  had 
left,  for  a  rich  West  Indian  relative 
came  to  spend  her  money  among  her 
people,  and  she  was  domiciled  with 
Hunt's  father  and  mother.  It  was  a 
happy  time,  with  black  servants,  and 
all  tne  incidents  proper  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  daup^hter  of  the  sun ;  but 
she  died,  and  things  relapsed  into 
much  their  former  state. 

Hunt,  while  at  school,  had  formed 
the  habit  of  buying  books,  and  sub- 
scribing to  circukting-libraries.  The 
"  British  Poets,"  with  very  well-exe- 
cuted engravings,  were  published  in 
sixpenny  numl^rs,  and  Hunt  was  a 
happy  bibliomaniac.  When  he  got 
away  from  school,  he  haunted  the 
book-stalls,  and  wrote  verses.  Hb 
father,  we  have  said,  was  a  preacher 


of  charity  sermons.  Before  he  had 
passed  into  actual  dissent,  he  erected 
one  or  more  fashionable  chapels,  and 
he  got  his  auditors  to  subscribe  for 
a  volume  of  his  son's  poems.  The 
poems,'  as  all  poems  written  in  boy- 
nood  must  be,  were  chiefly  imitative, 
and  the  models  which  were  likely  to 
be  adopted  for  imitation  then,  were  of 
a  more  formal  cast  than  those  which 
now  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  a  clever 
schoolboy.  The  verses,  it  would  ap- 
pear, were  good  of  their  kind ;  but  the 
kind  itself— -this  was  not  Uiuit's  faults 
was  good  for  little : — 

**My  book  was  a  heap  of  imitations,  all 
but  absolutely  worthless.  But  absurd  as  it 
was,  it  did  me  a  serious  mischief;  for  it 
made  me  suppose  that  I  had  attained  an  end, 
instead  of  not  having  even  reached  a  com- 
mencement ;  and  thus  caused  me  to  waste  in 
imitation  a  good  many  years  which  I  ought 
to  have  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  poetical 
art,  and  of  nature.  Coleridge  has  praised 
Boyer  for  teaching  us  to  laugh  at  *  muses,' 
and  '  Castalian  streams ;'  but  he  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  himented  that  he  did  not  leach 
us  how  to  love  them  wisely,  as  he  might  have 
done  had  he  really  known  anything  about 
poetry,  or  loved  Spenser  and  the  old  poets, 
as  he  thought  he  admired  the  new.  Even 
Coleridge's  juvenile  poems  were  none  the  bet- 
ter for  Beyer's  traming.  As  to  mine,  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  mere  trash  as 
anti-Castalian  heart  could  have  de^tired.  I 
wrote  *  odes'  because  Collins  and  Gray  had 
written  them,  *  pastorals'  because  Pwpe  had 
written  them,  *  blank  verse*  because  Aiken- 
side  and  Thomson  had  written  bhmk  verse, 
and  a  *  Palace  of  Pleasure'  because  Spenser 
had  written  a  '  Bower  of  Bliss.'  But  in  all 
these  authors  I  saw  little  but  their  words,  and 
imitated  even  those  badly.  I  had  nobody  to 
bid  me  to  go  to  the  nature  which  had  origi- 
nated the  books.  Coleridge's  lauded  teacher 
put  into  my  hands,  at  one  time,  the  life  of 
Pope  by  Ruffhcad  (the  worst  he  could  have 
chosen),  and  at  another  (for  the  express 
purpose  of  cultivating  my  love  of  poetry) 
the  Irene  and  other  poems  of  Dr.  Johnson  I 
Pope's  smooth  but  nnartistical  versification 
spell-bound  me  for  a  long  time.  Of  John- 
son's poems  I  retained  nothing  but  the  epi- 
gpram  beginning  *  Hermit  hoar — ' 

*'  *  Hernlt  hoar,  In  lolemn  cell. 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray, 
strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  teU 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way. 

*  Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking,  sighed, 
Scarce  repressed  tlie  starting  tear, 
When  the  hnory  sage  replied, 
Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  tome  beer.* 

This  was  the  first  epigram  of  the  kind  which 
I  had  seen ;  and  it  had  a  cautionary  effect 
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Upon  me  to  ail  extent  which  its  antlior  might 
hardly  have  desired.  The  grave  Dr.  John- 
son and  the  rogue  Amlm>8e  de  Lamela,  in 
Gil  Bhu,  stood  side  by  side  in  my  imagina- 
tion as  onmaskers  of  venerable  appearances," 

TE©  young  poet  yisited  Oxford,  was 
admired  by  professors  of  poetry  who 
had  ffiyen  up  practice,  and  was  in- 
ducea  to  go  boating.  He  was  near 
being  drowned;  but  in  the  death-agony, 
when  hb  whole  past  life  rushed  before 
him,  crowded  into  one  dreadful  mo- 
ment—when all  he  had  done,  and  all 
he  had  suffered,  and  all  he  had  ever 
heard  or  ever  thought,  came  at  once 
into  his  mind — he  remembered  the 
consolatory  proverb,  and  took  courage. 
It  was  an  awful  moment  :— 

"My  bodily  sensations  were  not  so  pain- 
ftil  as  I  shoald  have  fancied  they  would  have 
been.  My  mental  reflections  were  very  difie- 
rent,  though  one  of  them,  by  a  singular  meet- 
faig  of  extremes,  was  of  a  comic  nature.  I 
thought  that  I  should  never  see  the  sky  again, 
that  I  had  parted  with  all  my  friends,  and 
that  I  was  about  to  contradict  the  proverb 
which  said  that  a  man  who  was  bom  to  be 
hung  would  never  be  drowned ;  for  the  sail- 
Cue,  ui  which  I  felt  entangled,  seemed  des- 
tined to  perform  both  £e  offices.  On  a 
sudden  I  found  an  oar  in  my  hand,  and  the 
next  mmute  I  was  climbing,  with  assistance, 
into  a  wherry,  in  which  there  sat  two  Oxon- 
ians, one  of  them  helping  me,  and  loudly  and 
laughingly  differing  with  the  other,  who  did 
not  at  all  like  the  rocking  of  the  boat,  and 
who  assured  me,  to  the  manifest  contradic- 
tion of  such  senses  as  I  bad  left,  that  there 
was  no  room.  This  gentleman  is  now  no 
more;  and  I  shall  not  mention  his  name, 
because  I  might  do  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  a  brave  man  struck  with  a  panic  The 
name  of  his  companion,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
Bussell.  I  hope  he  was  related  to  an  illus- 
trious person  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  I 
have  lately  been  indebted  for  what  may  have 
been  another  prolongation  of  my  life. 

"  On  returning  to  town,  which  I  did  on 
the  top  of  an  Oxford  coach,  I  was  relating 
this  story  to  the  singular  person  who  then 
drove  it  (Bobart,  who  had  been  a  collegian), 
when  a  man  who  was  sitting  behind  sur- 
prised us  with  the  excess  of  his  laughter.  On 
asidng  him  the  reason,  he  touched  his  hat, 
and  said,  '  Sir,  I'm  his  footman.*  Such  are 
the  delicacies  of  the  livery,  and  the  glorifica- 
tions of  their  masters  witii  wMdi  they  enter- 
tain the  kitchen. 

**  This  Bobart  was  a  very  curious  person. 
I  have  noticed  him  in  the  Indicator^  in  the 
article  on  *  Coaches.'  He  was  a  descendant 
of  a  horticultural  family,  who  had  been  keep- 
ers of  the  Physic  G^en  at  Oxford,  and 
one  of  whom  palmed  a  rat  upon  the  learned 


world  for  a  dragon,  by  stretcliing  out  its 
skin  into  wings.  TiUimant  Bobart  (for  such 
was  the  name  of  our  charioteer)  had  been  at 
College  himself,  probably  as  a  sizar;  but 
having  become  proprietor  of  a  stage-coach, 
he  thought  fit  to  be  liis  own  coachman ;  and 
recdved  your  money  and  touched  his  hat 
like  the  rest  of  the  fraternity.  He  had  a 
round  red  face,  with  eyes  that  stared,  and 
showed  the  white ;  and  having  become,  hy 
long  practice,  an  excellent  capper  of  verses, 
he  was  accustomed  to  have  bouts  at  that 
pastime  with  the  collegians  whom  he  drove. 
It  was  curious  to  hear  him  whistle  and  grunt, 
and  urge  on  his  horses  i^ith  the  other  cus- 
tomary euphonies  of  his  tribe,  and  then  see 
him  flash  his  eye  round  upon  the  capping 
gentleman  who  sat  behind  him,  and  quote 
his  never-failing  line  out  <3^  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race. In  the  evening  (for  he  only  drove  his 
coach  half  way  to  London)  he  divided  his 
solace  after  his  labours  between  his  book  and 
his  brandy-and- water ;  but  I  am  afraid  with 
a  little  too  much  of  the  l)randy,  for  his  end 
was  not  happy.  There  was  much  eccentri- 
city in  the  family,  without  anything  much 
to  show  for  it.  The  Bobart  who  invented 
the  dragon,  chuckled  over  the  secret  for  a 
long  time  with  a  satisfaction  that  must  have 
cost  him  many  falsehoods ;  and  the  first  Bo- 
bart that  is  known,  used  to  tag  his  beard 
with  silver  on  holidays." 

He  also  visited  Cambridge  :— 

"  If  female  society  had  not  been  wanting, 
I  should  have  longed  to  reside  at  an  univer- 
sity ;  for  I  have  never  seen  trees,  books,  and 
a  garden  to  walk  in,  but  I  saw  my  natural 
home,  provided  there  was  no  *  monkery'  in 
it  I  have  always  thought  it  a  brave  and 
a  great  saying  of  Mahomet, — *thtte  is  no 
monkery  hi  I^am.* 

***  From  wooun'i  «yet  thb  doctrine  I  derivt : 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes. 
Which  ehow,  contain,  and  noorldi  all  the  world.* 

"  Were  I  to  visit  the  univcrtities  now,  I 
should  explore  every  corner,  and  reverently 
fancy  myself  in  the  presence  of  every  great 
and  good  man  that  has  adorned  them ;  but 
the  most  important  people  to  young  men 
are  one  anotJier;  and  I  was  content  with 
glancing  at  the  haunts  of  Addison  and  War- 
ton  in  Oxford,  and  at  those  of  Gray,  Spenser, 
and  Milton,  in  Cambridge.  Oxford,  I  found, 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  Cambridge  in 
point  of  country.  You  could  understand  well 
enough  how  poets  could  wander  about  Ifltey 
and  Woodstock ;  but  when  I  visited  Cam- 
bridge, the  nakedness  of  the  land  was  too 
plainly  visible  under  a  sheet  of  snow,  through 
which  gutters  of  ditches  ran,  like  mk,  by  liie 
side  of  leafless  sallows,  wliich  resemble  huge 
pincushions  stuck  on  posts.  The  town,  how- 
ever made  amends ;  and  Cambridge  has  tho 
advantage  of  Oxford  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
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as  far  as  regards  eminent  nnmes.  England's 
two  greatest  philoeophens  Bacon  and  New- 
ton, and  (according  to  Tyrwhitt)  three  out 
of  its  four  great  poets,  were  bred  there,  be- 
sides double  the  number  of  minor  celebrities. 
Oxford  even  did  not  always  know  '  the  goods 
the  gods  provided.'  It  repudiated  Locke; 
alienated  Gibbon ;  and  had  nothing  but  an- 
gry sulloiness  and  hard  expulsion  to  answer 
to  the  iaquuies  which  its  very  ordinances 
eneouraged  in  the  sincere  and  loving  spirit  of 
Sheliey. 

"  Yet  they  are  divine  places,  bpth ; — full 
of  grace  and  beau^,  and  scholarship ;  of  re- 
yerend  antiquity,  and  ever  young  nature  and 
hope.  Their  fonlta,  if  of  worldlh^  in  some, 
are  those  of  time  and  of  conscience  in  more, 
axid  if  the  more  pertinadons  on  those  ac- 
counts, win  merge  into  a  like  conservative 
firmness,  when  still  nobler  developments  are 
in  their  keeping.  So  at  least  I  hope :  and  so 
may  the  Fates  have  ordained  ;  keeping  tlieir 
gowns  among  them  as  a  symbol  that  learn- 
ing is  indeed  something  which  ever  learns ; 
and  instructing  them  to  teach  love,  and  cha- 
rity, and  inquiry,  with  the  same  accomplished 
authority,  as  that  with  which  they  have 
taught  assent" 

Hunt,  with  all  his  sympathies  with 
everybody  and  everything,  seems  to 
have  no  love  for  the  Americans. 
They,  it  seems,  reprint  his  books  with- 
out paying  for  copyright.  Well,  we 
do  tbe  same  with  theirs,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  all  parties  are 
benentted  b}'  it.  '*I  love  Emerson, 
Bry^ant,  and  Lowell,  and  some  others, 
and  all  Philadelphia  women,  for  the 
sake  of  my  mother.*'  He  dislikea 
Franklin  for  his  **  scoundrel  maxims." 
Emerson,  Bryant,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
Mie  marvellously  overpraised,  as  will 
always  be  the  case  when  men  deal  in 
the  sentimental  They  are  loved  for 
no  better  reason  than  uie  Philadelphia 
women,  who  are  admired  because  the 
anthor  happens  to  have  been  fond  of 
his  mother.  As  to  Franklin's  "scoun- 
drel maxims,"  they  are  the  maxims  of 
a  shrewd  man,  communicating  with 
others,  and  using  their  dialect.  Frank- 
lin's maxims,  like  Swifl*s  avarice,  were 
consistent  with  unbounded  benevo- 
lence ;  and  the  strange  stories  told  of 
bothf  though  probably  having  some 
basis  of  truth,  do  nothmg  whatever  to 
lessen  our  estimate  of  their  sterling 
good  qualities.  We  agree  with  a  great 
deal  that  Hunt  says  when  writing  of 
Franklin;  we  thmk,  however,  that 
he  wholly  mistakes  the  character  of  the 
man«  and  that  Franklin  would  have 
agreed  with  much  of  what  he  says,  as 


far  as  it  has  any  meaning,  for  his 
tiraile  against  money  and  money- 
ffetting  really  means  very  little.  He 
forgets  that  money  is  nothing  in  iu 
■elf,  and  that,  as  it  represents  power 
of  every  kind,  it  is  disregarded  by  no 
wise  man. 

.  Hunt's  book  was  successful.  It 
served  to  introduce  him  everywhere  ; 
and  he  tells  of  some  persons  of  whom 
we  are  fflad  to  hear.  Maurice,  the 
author  of  "  Indian  Antiquities,"  was 
one: — 

**  I  mention  him  more  particiilariy,  as 
I  do  others,  because  he  had  a  character  of 
his  own,  and  makes  a  portrait.  I  had  seen 
an  engraving  of  him,  representing  a  slender, 
dim-eyed,  enamel-faced  person,  veiy  tightly 
dressed  and  particular,  with  no  expression 
but  that  of  propriety.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  beheld  a  short,  chubby,  good- 
humoured  companion,  with  boyish  features, 
and  a  lax  dress  and  manner,  heartily  glad 
to  see  yon,  and  tender  over  his  wine !  He 
was  a  sort  of  clerical  Horace.  He  might, 
by  some  freak  of  patronage,  have  been  made 
a  bishop ;  and  he  thought  he  deserved  it  tar 
having  proved  the  identity  of  the  Hindoo 
with  the  Christian  Trinity,  which  was  the 
object  of  his  book !  But  he  began  to  despond 
on  that  point,  when  I  knew  him ;  and  he 
drank  as  much  wine  for  sorrow,  as  he  would, 
had  he  been  mode  a  bishop,  for  joy.  H« 
was  a  man  of  a  social  and  overflowing  na* 
lure ;  more  fit,  in  truth,  to  set  an  example  of 
charity  than  faith;  and  would  have  made  an 
excellent  Bramin  of  the  Rama-Deeva  wor- 
ship.'* 

Maurice  was  fond  of  his  wine  and 
roast  fowl,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
himself,  in  a  sort  of  bachelor  state,  at 
the  Museum,  where  he  was  employed 
in  compiling  catalogues,  and  dreaming 
of  bishoprics ;  now  and  then  hammer* 
in^  out  a  leaden  ode  to  Camdeo 
bright  or  Granesa  sublime ;  or  telling 
an  odd  story,  for  this  dreamer  of 
dreams  was  fond  of  story-telling. 
Alas!  for  the  stories.  Hunt  remem* 
bers  there  were  such  things,  wishes  he 
could  tell  them,  but  cannot.  One 
has  survived:  A  gentleman  expected 
the  restoration  of  health  and  strength 
from  smelling  fresh  earth,  and  each 
morning  he  dug  a  hole  at  Primrose* 
hill,  prostrated  himself  as  if  in  worw 
ship,  and  put  his  head  in  it.  While 
he  was  one  day  in  this  attitude,  some 
thieves  held  down  his  head  and  picked 
his  pocket ! 

We  have  Hunt  next  figuring  as  a 
volunteer,  when  invasion  was  Uireali 
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ened  by  Bonaparte.  He  soon  after 
is  a  regular  pky-goer;  then  a  thea- 
trical critic  on  a  small  scale ;  then  an 
ambitious  essa^'Lst ;  then  a  regular 
dispenser  of  half  the  fame  that  the 
notabilities  of  the  stage  were  dying  to 
acquire,  praising,  because  he  lited  the 
people,  and  abusing  now  and  then, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his 
power ;  all  the  time,  however,  eating 
and  drinking  too  much,  till  at  last  he 
sinks,  jade<C  and  jaundiced,  and  ex- 
hausted. Then  came  reflection ;  then 
a  friendly  surgeon;  then  he  borrows 
or  hires  a  horse.  Health  returns; 
then  again  he  writes  verses,  and  finds 
a  fitting  subject  for  his  verse;  and 
then—. 

**  YliioBf  of  glorj,  q^ue  mj  Mhing  tight  I** 

"I  thorougfalj  enjoyed  mj  books,  my 
walkB,  my  companions,  my  verses ;  and  I 
had  never  ceased  to  be  ready  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  first  tender-hearted  damsel  that 
Shoold  encoarage  me.  Now  it  was  a  fair 
charmer,  and  now  a  brunette;  now  a  girl 
who  sang,  or  a  gU'l  who  danced ;  now  one 
that  was  merry,  or  was  melancholy,  or  seem- 
ed to  care  for  nothing,  or  for  everything,  or 
was  a  good  friend,  or  good  sister,  or  good 
daughter.  With  this  last,  who  completed 
her  conqnest  by  reading  verses  better  than  I 
have  ever  yet  heard,  I  ultimately  became 
wedded  for  life ;  and  she  reads  verses  better 
than  ever  to  this  day,  especially  some  that 
shall  be  nameless." 

And  so  ends  the  first  volume  of  this 
romance  of  life. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Examiner — a 
political  and  literary  journal,  which, 
m  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fonblanque,  and 
still  more  remarkably  in  diose  of  Mr. 
Foster,  exhibits  a  ranse  of  talent  and 
even  of  genius,  seldom  or  never 
brouffht  for  a  number  of  years  to  such 
a  tsJSL  This  journal  was  projected, 
and  the  tone  given  to  it,  oy  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  brother ;  and  the  hands 
into  which  it  has  since  come,  and  by 
which  it  has  been  so  ably  wielded, 
have  scarcely  inanifested  greater  power 
than  distinguished  this  paper  m  its 
early  days.  Hunt  and  his  brother 
commenced  it  in  partnership  in  1808. 
Before  that  year  Hunt  had  exercised 
himself  in  notices  of  dramatic  per- 
formances  and  of  dramatic  authors; 
and  he  had  the  great  advantage  of 
being  an  entire  enthusiast  about  ooth. 
Ills  writingB  on  these  subjects  always 
exhibited  a  sort   of  animal  delight 


mingling  with  intellectual  power.  He 
admired  others,  but  he  admired  him- 
self too  for  admiring.    It  was  not 

**  Cftterfelto,  with  hii  hair  on  end 
At  hii  own  wonden,  wondering  for  hU  bcoid  t** 

For,  somehow,  the  self-delight  seemed 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  whether  the 
essap  were  written  to  aid  the  means  of 
livelihood  or  not,  they  flowed,  or  seemed 
to  flow,  fipom  the  more  ^nial  part  of 
his  nature,  with  a  total  disregard  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  StOl  there 
was  something  of  wonderment  at  his  own 
accomplishments,  and  at  all  he  was  to  ac 
comphsh — something  of  a  pleased  con- 
scioasness,  which  the  reader  felt  at  the 
same  time  amusing  and  provoking,  yrhea 
he  found  that  the  writer,  whose  paper  he 
was  perusing,  never  diaped  a  sentence 
without  bemg  disj)osed  to  press  it  on 
his  reader*s  attention — Am  I  not  the 
worthy  successor  of  the  Goldsmiths, 
and  the  Steeles,  and  the  Addisons? 
And  the  best  of  his  readers  were  very 
much  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  yet 
had  rather  they  were  not  assisted  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion  by  die  au- 
thor's own  notes  of  admiration : 

"The  new  office  of  editor  conspired  with 
my  success  as  a  critic  to  torn  my  bead.  I 
wrote,  though  anonymously,  in  the  first  per- 
son,^ as  if,  in  addition  to  my  theatrical  pre- 
tensions, I  had  suddenly  become  an  oracle 
in  politics  ;  the  words  philosophy,  poetry, 
criticism,  statesmanship,  nay,  even  ethics 
and  theology,  all  took  a  final  tone  hi  my 
lips;  and  when  I  consider  the  virtue  as  well 
as  knowledge  which  I  demanded  fix>m  evei>'- 
body  whom  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of,  and 
of  how  much  charity  my  own  juvenile  errors 
ought  to  have  considered  themsdves  in  need 
(however  they  might  have  been  warranted 
by  conventional  allowance),  I  will  not  say  I 
was  a  hypocrite  iu  the  odious  sense  of  the 
word,  for  it  was  all  done  out  of  a  spirit  of 
foppery  and  *  fine  writing, '  and  I  never 
aflfected  any  formal  virtues  in  private ;  but 
when  I  consider  all  the  nonsense  and  ex- 
travagance of  those  assumptions all  the 

harm  they  must  have  done  me  in  discerning 
eyes,  and  all  the  reasonable  amount  of  re- 
sentment which  It  was  preparing  for  me 
with  adversaries — I  blush  to  think  what  a 
simpleton  I  was,  and  how  much  of  the  con- 
sequences I  deserved.  It  is  out  of  no  *  osten- 
tation of  candour'  that  I  make  this  confes- 
sion.   It  is  extremely  painful  to  me. 

"  Suflfering  gradually  worked  roe  out  of  a 
good  deal  of  this  kind  of  egotism.  I  hope 
that  even  the  present  most  involuntarily 
egotistical  book  affords  evidence  that  I  am 
pretty  well  rid  of  it ;  and  I  most  add,  in  my 
behalf,  that,  in  every  other  respect,  never,  at 
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tlmt  time  or  at  any  after  time,  w^s  T  other- 
wise than  an  honest  man.  I  overrated  my 
claims  to  public  attention ;  I  greatly  overdid 
tbe  manner  of  addressing  it ;  and  I  was  not 
too  abundant  in  either ;  but  I  set  out  perhaps 
vrith  as  good  an  editorial  amount  of  qualifi- 
cation as  most  writers  no  older.  I  was  fairly 
grounded  in  English  histor}' ;  I  had  carefully 
read  Da  Lolme  and  Blackstone;  I  had  no 
mercenary  views  whatsoever,  though  I  was 
a  proprietor  of  the  journal ;  and  all  the  levity 
of  my  animal  spirit^  and  the  fopper)*  of  the 
graver  part  of  my  pretensions,  had  not  de- 
stroyed in  me  that  spirit  of  martyrdom  which 
had  been  inculcated  in  me  from  the  cradle. 
I  denied  myself  political  as  well  as  theatrical 
acquaintances ;  I  was  the  reverse  of  a  specu- 
lator upon  patronage  or  employment ;  and  I 
was  prepared,  with  my  excellent  brother,  to 
sutler  manfully,  should  the  time  for  sufiering 
arrive.** 

The  Examiner  could  not,  in  any  fair 
sense  of  the  word,  be  regarded  at  first 
as  a  party  paper.  The  writers  were 
honest  men,  not  well-informed,  very 
confident,  very  clever,  very  witty,  and 
doing  business  in  a  stylo  exceedingly 
likely  to  vex  the  persons  whom  they — 
more  for  fun  than  anything  else — ^were 
in  the  weekly  habit  of  showing  up  for 
ridicule.  The  paper  ''disclauned  all 
knowledge  of  statistics,  and  the  rest  of 
its  politics  were  rather  a  sentiment  and 
a  matter  of  training,  tlian  founded  on 
any  particular  political  reflection." 

Hunt  was  surprised  that  the  gentle- 
men be  laughed  at  did  not  join  in  the 
laugh,  the  fun  was  so  joviai ;  that  he 
should  be  charged  with  Bonapartism, 
astonished  him,  seeing  that  he  did 
nothing  but  prefer  Bonaparte  to  all 
kings  going.  As  to  republicanism,  of 
which  he  was  also  accused,  why  he 
really  disliked  iJie  Americans,  all  but 
his  mother,  and  three  or  four  poetlings 
who  swam  in  the  shallow  waters.  "As 
to  republics,  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding our  family  relationships, 
were  no  favourites  with  us,  owing  to 
their  love  of  money,  and  their  want  of 
the  imaginative  and  ornamental;  and 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution 
we  held  in  abhorrence."  As  to  church 
and  state.  Hunt's  supposed  antipathy 
to  such  abstractions  was  altogetuer  a 
fiction  of  his  enemies.  He  did  not 
himself  define  eiUier  with  any  great 
distinctness ;  but  he  could  imagine  de- 
finitions of  each  which  would  render 
them  quite  unobjectionable.  *'  We 
heartily  advocated  the  mild  spirit  of 
religious  government,  as  exercised  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  opposition 


to  the  bigoted  part  of  Dissent.  ,  .  . 
A  church  appeared  to  me,  then,  as  it 
still  docs,  an  instinctive  want  in  the 
human  family.  I  never  to  this  day 
pass  one,  even  of  a  kind  the  most  un- 
reformed,  without  a  wish  to  go  into  it, 
and  join  my  fellow-creatures  in  their 
affecting  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
an  additional  tie  with  Deity  and  Infinity, 
with  this  world  and  the  next."  "  All's 
well,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "  and  will  be 
better."  Still  that  we  should,  without 
beiug  very  high  churchmen,  and  with- 
out caring  much  what  is  said  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  subject  of  the  state, 
be  rather  dissatisfied  with  this  amoimt 
of  benevolent  patronage,  will  not  sur- 

Erise  our  readers ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  must 
e  content  with  our  thinking  no  reader 
of  forty  years  ago  did  him  much  wrong 
in  making  a  charge,  if  the  charge  was 
made,  from  which  he  has  so  feebly  vin- 
dicated himself.  The  effort  to  stand 
right  with  every  one  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Hunt  is  an  amiable  man,  whom 
the  accident  of  having  to  write  every 
day  drives  into  extremes,  without  his 
perceiving  it  himself. 

Hunt,  when  he  commenced  the  -Er- 
aminer,  was  a  clerk  in  the  War-office. 
It  became  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
this  place  when  his  paper  was  violently 
opposed  to  the  Grovernment.  He  tells 
us  that  Chaucer  and  that  Lamb  were 
government  clerks,  and  others  of  the 
British  poets.  The  dignity  of  a  poet 
then  was  not  irreconcilable  with  a  life 
of  toilsome  industry,  and  he  would  not 
on  this  account  have  resigned.  Nay, 
we  believe  it  was  his  verses  got  him 
the  appointment ;  for  when  Lord  Sid- 
mouth — then  Mr.  Addington — gave  it 
to  him,  he  told  him,  in  the  verses  of 
Pope,  his  hope  that  it  might  be  saitl  of 
him,  that — 

**  Not  In  flui(7*i  maw  he  trsndered  long. 
Bat  itoopcd  to  truth,  ana  toorttlltwl  his  flong.** 

A  pleasant  chapter  follows  the  ac- 
count of  setting  up  the  Examiner,  in 
which  we  have  good-humoured  gossip 
about  the  friends  with  whom  he  now  be- 
came acquainted.  Dubois  was  one  of 
them.  He  edited  the  Monthly  Mirror-^ 
was  fond  of  port,  and  died  not  long  ago  a 
police  magistrate,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  For  an  author,  and  one  of  no 
great  repute,  this  was  a  euthanasia 
not  to  be  expected.  It  was  at  Syden. 
ham  Hunt  used  to  meet  him;  and 
there,  too,  he  mot  Campbell,  of  whom 
his  recollections  arc  kindly.    Theodore 
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Hook  and  Campbell  he  met  together, 
and  Hook  indulged  his  power  of  im- 
provisation, sitting  at  the  piano,  and 
extemporising  musio  and  words  in  an 
admirable  vein  of  parody,  taking  as 
his  subject  some  story  of  village  scan, 
daly  in  which  a  rustic  amour  of  the 
poet's  was  recorded.  In  his  extem- 
pore opera  Hook  introduced  sailors 
and  their  claptraps^  clowns,  &c — nay, 
every  one  of  the  company  present, 
with  all  their  real  or  supposed  pecu- 
liarities. The  poet,  and  the  lady  of  his 
love,  were  the  hero  and  heroine : — 

"He  parodied  music  as  well  as  words, 
giving  us  the  most  received  cadenoes  and 
louriahes,  and  calling  to  mind  (not  without 
some  hazard  to  his  filial  duties)  the  common- 
places of  the  pastoral  songs  and  duets  of  the 
last  half  century ;  so  that  if  Mr.  Dignum, 
the  Damon  of  Yauxhall,  had  been  present, 
he  would  have  doubted  whether  to  take  it  as 
an  affit>nt  or  a  comph'ment.  Campbell  cer- 
tainly took  the  theme  of  the  parody  as  a 
compliment ;  for  having  drank  a  little  more 
wine  than  usual  that  evening,  and  happening 
to  wear  a  wig  on  account  of  having  lotit  his 
hair  by  a  fever,  he  suddenly  took  off  the 
wig,  and  dashed  it  at  the  head  of  the  per- 
former, exclaiming,  *  You  dog  !  Fll  throw 
my  laurels  at  you.'  ** 

Hunt  also  met  Mathews  at  Syden- 
ham. The  Amphitryon  was  Mr.  Hill, 
proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Mirror,  in 
which  we  believe  the  Aikms  and  Bar- 
baulds  moved  about  like  gold  and  silver 
fishes  in  a  narrow  and  brilliant  circle, 
which  somehow  seemed  to  be  always 
the  same.  These  old  Monthly  Mirrors 
contained  a  good  deal  of  lively  writ- 
ing, which  must  by  this  time  have  be- 
come very  hard  reading.  This  con- 
cems  us  but  little  who  shall  or  will, — as 
the  schoolmasters  say  when  they  would 
escape  a  confusion  of  idiom,  and  avoid 
betraying  their  Hibernian  or  Scottbh 
habit  of  speech, — ever  read  one  line  of 
it.  Hill,  as  we  have  said,  was  the 
proprietor ;  Du  Bois  the  editor. 

At  these  parties  Hunt  met  Ma- 
thews, and  his  account  of  him  is  well 
worth  extracting.  It  is  as  good — and 
this  is  the  highest  compliment  Hunt 
Las  ever  been  paid,  if  he  estimates  it 
as  he  ought — ^it  is  as  good,  or  nearly  as 

food,  as  a  chapter  of  JLever  or  of  Die- 
ens  ;  and  of  Lever  we  think,  in  some 
respects,  moTO  highly  than  we  do  of 
Dickens.  Father  Tom  Loflus,  in  his 
glory,  when  plotting  the  winning  of  a 
race-horse,  is  not  an  imagination  truer 


to  nature — to  Connaught  nature  we 
mean — than  Leigh  Hunt's  recollection 
of  Mathews — alone  in  hb  glory  :— 

"  Mathews,'  the  comedian,  I  bad  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  at  Mr.  Hill's  several  times, 
and  of  witnessing  his  imitations,  which, 
admirable  as  they  were  on  the  stage,  were 
still  more  so  in  private.  His  wife  occa- 
sionally came  with  him,  with  her  hand- 
some eyes,  and  charitably  made  tea  for  us. 
Many  years  afterwards  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  at  their  own  table ;  and  I 
thought  that  while  Time,  with  unusual 
courtesy,  had  spared  the  sweet  countenance 
of  the  lady,  he  had  given  more  force  and 
interest  to  that  of  the  husband  in  the  very 
ploughing  of  it  up.  Strong  lines  had  been 
cut,  and  the  face  stood  them  well  I  had 
seldom  been  more  surprised  than  on  coming 
close  to  Mathews  on  tliat  occasion,  and  seeing 
the  bust  which  he  possessed  in  his  gallery  of 
his  friend  Uston.  Some  of  these  comic 
actors,  lilce  comic  writers,  are  as  unfarcical  as 
can  be  imagined  in  their  interior.  The  taste 
for  humour  comes  to  them  by  the  force  of 
contrast  The  last  time  I  had  seen  Blathews, 
his  face  appeared  to  me  insignificant  to  what 
it  was  then.  On  the  former  occasion,  he 
looked  like  an  irritable  in-dow  pet :  on  the 
latter,  he  seemed  to  have  been  grappling 
"mth  the  world,  and  to  have  got  vigour  by 
it.  His  face  had  looked  out  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  said  to  the  old  waves,  '  Buffet  on ; 
I  have  seen  trouble  as  well  as  you.'  The 
paralytic  affection,  or  whatever  it  was,  that 
twisted  his  mouth  when  young,  had  formerly 
appeared  to  be  master  of  his  face,  and  given 
it  a  character  of  indecision  and  alarm.  It 
now  seemed  a  mhior  thing ;  a  twist  ui  a 
piece  of  old  oak.  And  what  a  bust  was 
Listen's!  The  mouth  and  chin,  with  the 
throat  under  it,  hung  like  an  old  bag ;  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  was  as  fine  as 
possible.  There  was  a  speculation,  a  look- 
out, and  even  an  elevation  of  character  in  it, 
as  unlike  the  Liston  on  the  stage,  as  Lear 
is  to  King  Pippin.  One  might  imagin« 
Laberius  to  have  had  such  a  face.      .     .     . 

*^  The  reasons  why  Mathews's  imitations 
were  still  better  hi  private  than  in  public 
were,  that  he  was  more  at  his  ease  personally, 
more  secure  of  his  audience  (*fit  though 
few'),  and  able  to  interest  them  with  traits 
of  private  character,  which  could  not  have 
been  introduced  on  the  stage.  He  gave,  for 
instance,  to  persons  who  he  thought  could 
take  it  rightly,  a  picture  of  the  manners  and 
conversation  of  Sr  Walter  Scott,  highly 
creditable  to  that  celebrated  person,  and  cal- 
culated to  add  regard  to  admiration.  Hb 
commonest  imitations  were  not  superficial. 
Something  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
individual  was  always  insinuated,  often  with 
a  dramatic  dressing,  and  plenty  of  sauce 
piquante.  At  Sydenham  he  used  to  give  us 
a  dialogue  among  the  actorsj  each  of  whom 
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foand  fault  with  another  for  some  defect  or 
excess  of  bis  own. — Kemble  objecting  to 
stiflhess,  Mnnden  to  grimace,  and  so  on. 
His  refMresentation  of  Incledon  was  extraor- 
dinary :  his  nose  seemed  actQaUy  to  become 
aquiline.  It  is  a  pity  I  cannot  put  upon 
paper,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Mathews,  the 
singular  gabblings  of  that  actor,  the  hue  and 
sailor-like  twist  of  mind,  with  which  every- 
thing hung  upon  him  ;  and  his  profane 
pieties  in  quoting  the  Bible ;  for  which,  and 
swearing,  he  seemed  to  have  an  equal  reve- 
rence. He  appeared  to  be  charitable  to 
everybody  but  Braham.  He  would  be  de- 
scribed as  saying  to  his  friend  Holman,  for 
instance,  *  My  dear  George,  don't  be  abusive, 
Geoiige; — don't  insult, — don*t  be  indecent, 
by  G — d !  You  shall  take  the  beam  out  of 
your  own  eye, — what  the  devil  is  it  ?  you 
know,  in  the  Bible ;  something'  (the  a  veiy 
broad)  *  about  a  beam,  my  dear  George !  and 
— and — and  a  mote ; — ^you'll  find  it  in  any 
part  of  the  Bible ;  yes,  George,  my  dear  boy, 
the  Bible,  by  G— -dj*  (and  then  with  real 
fervour  and  reverence)  *  the  Holy  Scripture, 
G — d  d — me !'  He  swore  as  dreadfully  as 
a  devout  knight-errant.  Braham,  whose 
trumpet  blew  down  his  wooden  walls,  he 
could  not  endure.  He  is  represented  as  say- 
ing one  day,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
imagination  and  matter-of-fact,  that  '  he 
only  wished  bis  beloved  master,  Mr.  Jadcson, 
coidd  come  down  from  heaven,  and  take  the 
Exeter  stage  to  London,  to  hear  that  d — d 
Jewr 

"  As  Hook  made  extempore  verses  on  us, 
BO  Mathews  one  day  gave  an  extempore  imi- 
tation of  us  all  round,  with  the  exception  of 
a  young  theatrical  critic  (videlicet,  myself), 
in  whose  appearance  and  manner  he  pro- 
nounced that  there  was  no  handle  for  mi- 
miciy.  Tills,  in  all  probability,  was  in- 
tended as  a  politeness  towards  a  comparative 
stranger,  but  it  might  have  been  policy ;  and 
the  laughter  was  not  missed  by  it.  At  all 
events,  the  critic  was  both  good-humoured 
enough,  and  at  that  time  self-satisfied 
enough,  to  have  borne  the  mimicry ;  and  no 
harm  would  have  come  of  it 

**  One  morning,  after  stoppmg  all  night  at 
thb  pleasant  house,  I  was  getting  up  to 
breakfast,  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  little 
boy  havUig  his  face  washed.  Our  host  was 
a  merry  bachelor,  and  to  the  rosiness  of  a 
priest  might,  for  ought  I  knew,  have  added 
the  paternity ;  but  I  had  never  heard  of  it, 
and  still  less  expected  to  find  a  child  in  his 
house.  More  obvious  and  obstreperous 
proo^  however,  of  the  existence  of  a  boy 
with  a  dirty  face,  could  not  have  been  met 
with.  You  heard  the  child  nying  and  ob- 
jecting ;  then  the  woman  remonstrating ; 
then  the  cries  of  the  child  snubbed  and  swal- 
k>wed  up  in  the  hard  towel ;  and  at  intervals 
out  came  his  voice  bubbling  and  deploring, 
and  was  again  swallowed  up.  At  breakfast, 
tlie  child  bebg  pitied,  I  ventured  to  speak 
about  it,  and  was  laughing  and  sympathising 


in  perfect  good  faith,  when  Mathews  came  in, 
and  I  found  that  the  little  urchin  was  lie." 

Fuseli  was  also  an  acquaintance  of 
Hunt's^  formed  at  the  same  period. 

**  Fuseli  waa  a  small  man,  with  oiergetic 
features,  and  a  white  head  of  hair.  Our 
host's  daughter,  then  a  little  girl,  used  to  call 
him  the  white-headed  lion.  He  combed  his 
hair  up  from  the  forehead  ;  and  as  his  whis- 
kers were  large,  his  face  was  set  in  a  kind  of 
hairy  frame,  which,  in  addition  to  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  look,  really  gave  him  an  aspect 
of  that  sort.  Otherwise,  his  features  were 
rather  sharp  than  round.  He  would  have 
looked  much  like  an  old  military  officer,  if 
his  face,  besides  its  real  energy,  had  not 
afi^cted  more.  There  was  the  same  defect 
in  it  as  in  his  pictures.  Conscious  of  not 
having  all  the  strength  he  wished,  he  en-, 
deavoured  to  make  out  for  it  by  violence  and 
pretension.  He  carried  this  so  far,  as  to 
look  fiercer  than  usual  when  he  sat  for 
his  picture.  His  friend  and  engraver,  Mr. 
Houghton,  drew  an  admirable  likeness  of 
him  in  this  state  of  dignified  extravagance. 
He  is  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  leaning  on 
his  hand,  but  looking  ready  to  pounce  withaL 
His  motion  of  repose  was  like  that  of  Pistol : 

"  •  Notr,  Piitol,  lay  thy  bead  in  Fortct*  lap.' 

Agreeably  to  this  over-wrought  manner,  he 
was  reckoned,  I  believe,  not  quite  so  bold  as 
he  might  have  been.  He  painted  horrible 
pictures,  as  children  tell  horrible  stories ;  and 
was  frightened  at  his  own  lay-figures.  Yet 
he  would  hardly  have  talked  as  he  did  about 
his  terrors,  had  he  been  as  timid  as  some 
supposed  him.  With  the  affected,  Impres- 
sion is  the  main  thing,  let  it  be  produced  how 
it  mi\y.  A  student  of  the  Academy  told  me, 
that  Mr.  Fuseli  coming  in  one  night,  when 
a  solitary  candle  had  been  put  on  the  floor 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  to  produce  some 
efiect  or  other,  he  said  it  looked  'Bke  a 
damned  soul.'  This  was  by  way  of  being 
Dantesque,  as  Michael  Angelo  was." 

Hunt  was  more  at  home  amon^  tbe 
literary  people  than  the  politicians. 
He  lived  among  the  one ;  ot  the  others 
he  knew  nothing,  and  did  not  think 
much  or  often.  Even  now  he  writes 
of  them  without  their  ever  having  been 
much  the  subject  of  reflection  with  him. 
A  man  who  set  up  the  business  of  po- 
litics, his  only  stock  in  trade,  in  the 
way  of  information,  being  some  small 
acquaintance  with  such  matters  as  he 
could  learn  from  an  amateur's  reading 
of  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme,  and  who 
prides  himself  on  coming  well  furnished 
to  his  task,  is  not  like^  to  be  able  to 
tell  us  much  or  to  see  much  even  of 
what  is  passing  before  his  eyes. 
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\Vlien  the  Examiner  was  set  up,  Plit 
and  Fox  had  both  been  some  two 
or  three  years  dead.  Pitt  had  died 
of  disappointment ;  and  if  a  habit  of 
drinking  did  not  hnrry  him  to  his 
grave,  it  vet  existed,  and  did  not  help 
to  keep  him  alive.     Fox  died 

"  Of  older  but  more  genial  habits  of  a  like 
sort,  and  of  demands  beyond  his  strength  by 
a  sudden  accession  to  office.  The  king — a 
conscientious  but  narrow-minded  man,  obsti- 
nate to  a  degree  of  disease  (which  liad  lately 
lost  liim  America),  and  not  always  dealing 
ingenuously,  even  with  his  advisers — had 
lately  got  rid  of  Mr.  Fox's  successors,  on  ac- 
count of  their  urging  the  Catholic  claims. 
He  had  summoned  to  office  in  their  stead 
Lords  Castlereagh,  Liverpool,  and  others, 
who  had  been  the  clerks  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  as 
French  Emperor,  setting  his  brothers  on 
thrones,  and  compelling  our  Russian  and 
German  allies  to  side  with  him  under  the 
most  mortifying  circumstances  of  torgtversa- 
tion.** 

Hunt  attaches  more  moment  to  his 
papers  on  pohtics  in  those  days  than 
they  could  have  been  entitled  to.  It 
may  not  be  unreasonable  in  him  to 
show,  in  such  a  work  as  his  own 
Life,  that  he  has  always  been  consis- 
tent, or  that  his  inconsistencies  have 
crown  out  of  no  want  of  generositjr 
m  his  nature ;  but  to  justify  the  opi- 
nions of  men  and  things  which  he  has 
been  uttering  in  some  shape  or  other 
since  he  began  to  speak  or  to  write,  is 
litle  better  than  to  enact  his  infancy 
again.  The  Examiner  gave  offence  to 
people  in  power,  and  it  was  indicted 
more  than  once  for  UbeL  The  first 
occasion  was  when  the  Duke  of  Yoric 
was  commander-in-chief,  or  as  Hunt 
calls  him,  a  conscientious  War-office 
derk.  An  Irish  gentleman.  Major 
Hogan,  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 
the  service,  and  seen  some  forty  cap- 
tains promoted  over  his  head,  in  spite 
of  repeated  applications  and  promises, 
and  though  he  but  asked  to  purchase 
his  promotion  according  to  the  reguhu 
tions  of  the  service.  He  at  last  sue- 
ceeded  in  compelling  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  l  ork,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  applied  for  his  promotion  ac- 
cording to  the  established  regulations ; 
that  other  means  of  obtaining  it  were 
suggested,  and  that  it  was  offered 
him  for  £600,  about  half  the  price 
for  it  in  the  regular  course.  Ho^n 
was  surprised  at  the  Duke's  allowmg 
him  to  retire,  after  this  communica- 


tion, without  asking  him  any  ques- 
tions, lie  determined  to  state  the 
case  publicly,  and  advertised  a  pamph- 
let on  the  subject.  A  letter  was  sent 
him,  with  an  enclosure  of  £400,  en- 
treating him  to  suppress  the  pamphlet, 
and  promising  his  promotion.  Hosan 
not  only  pubushed  his  pamphlet,  but 
stated  this  additional  fact.  The  Exa- 
miner commented  indignantly  on  these 
disclosures,  and  a  prosecution  was  com- 
menced. By  great  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, the  matter  became  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  investigation,  and  the 
scenes  revealed  by  the  examination  of 
Mrs.  Clarke  compelled  the  Duke^s  re- 
tirement from  the  War-office,  and  ter- 
minated all  proceedings  for  libel  in  this 
case. 

The  second  occasion  of  danger  was 
when  the  Duke  of  Portland  retired 
from  the  premiership.  There  was  au 
article  in  the  Examiner,  and  a  very 
amusing  one,  entitled  "Change  of  Mi- 
nistrj',"  which  Leigh  Hunt  has  re- 
printed. We  really  think  the  paper 
wholly  inoffensive;  at  least  every  news- 
paper we  have  tidcen  up  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  scarcely  an  innocent  sen- 
tence, if  this  can  be  fmrly  thought 
guilty.  It  ended  with  the  sentence 
charged  as  libellous : — "  Of  all  mo- 
narcns,  indeed,  since  the  Revolution, 
the  successor  of  George  the  Third  will 
have  the  finest  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing  nobly  popular."  Taken  apart  from 
the  context,  this  might  be  regarded  as 
offensive,  but  surely  not  as  criminal ; 
read  with  the  context,  it  was  absolutely 
inoffensive. 

This  para^ph,  with  another  from 
the  same  article,  had  been  copied  into 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  prose- 
cution against  Perry,  tie  proprietor  of 
the  Chronicle,  came  on  first.  He  was 
acquitted  and  the  prosecution  against 
the  Examiner  was  abandoned.  A  pa]ior 
against  Military  Flogging,  by  John 
Scott,  was  copied  from  a  country  pa- 
per into  the  Examiner.  Prosecutions 
were  instituted  against  both  papers.  The 
Examiner  was  acquitted,  and  the  coun- 
try paper  couAicted.  Lord  Brougham 
conducted  the  defence  in  both  cases. 

While  Hunt  edited  the  Exantiner, 
and  was  writing  every  week  with  great 
vigour  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  he 
wished  for  a  better  vehicle  of  such 
papers  as,  from  their  length  or 
otherwise,  might  be  less  smted  to 
a  newspaper,  and  he  projected  the 
Reflector,  a  quarterly  magazine,    in 
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which  he  found  his  friends  Lamb 
and  other  imters  writing  their  best 
papers.  It  lived  but  to  complete  a 
fourth  number.  In  it  was  published 
Leigh  Hunt's  Feast  of  the  Poets,  a 
pleasant  extravaganza,  in  which  Phae. 
bus  Apollo  takes  a  sort  of  devil's  walk 
over  earth  to  see  how  its  poets  go  on, 
and  they  are  asked  to  dinner  or  to  tea, 
according  to  Hunt's  estimate  of  their 
genius.  The  poem  has  undergone  so 
many  changes  since  it  first  apucarcd, 
that  we  scarce  now  recogiiLse  it ;  but 
we  always  thought  it  an  clegjint  tiide, 
not  capable  surely  of  exciting  one-half 
the  wrath  wliich  its  author  thinks  it 
provoked.  An  invitation  to  Holland 
House  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunt  as 
communicated  to  him  by  Blanco  White, 
in  acknowledgment  of  Lord  Holland's 
gratification  at  some  article  in  the  Re- 
flector.  He  did  not  go,  feeling  that 
his  independence  mi^ht  in  some  degree 
be  compromised.  Of  Blanco  \Vhite 
he  thus  speaks  : — 

"  Of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  thus  brought  to  my 
reooUection,  a  good  deal  is  known  in  certain 
political  and  religions  qaarters :  but  it  may 
be  new  to  many  readers,  that  he  was  an 
Anglo-Spaniard,  who  was  forced  to  quit  the 
Peninsula  for  his  liberal  opinions,  and  who 
died  in  his  adopted  country  not  long  ago, 
after  many  years*  endeavour  to  come  to  some 
positive  faith  within  the  Christian  pale.  At 
the  time  I  knew  him  he  had  not  long  arrived 
from  Spain,  and  was  engaged,  or  about  to  be 
engaged,  as  tutor  to  the  present  Lord  Hol- 
land. Though  English  by  name  and  origin, 
he  was  more  of  the  Spaniard  in  appearance, 
bemg  very  unlike  the  portrait  prefixed  to  his 
Lift  and  Correspondence,  At  least,  he 
must  have  greatly  altered  from  what  he  was 
when  I  knew  him,  if  that  portrait  ever 
resembled  him.  He  had  a  long  pale  face, 
with  promment  drooping  nose,  anxious  and 
somewhat  staring  eyes,  and  a  month  turning 
down  at  the  comers.  I  believe  there  was 
not  an  honester  man  in  the  workl,  or  one  of 
an  acnter  intellect,  short  of  the  mischief  that 
had  been  done  it  by  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment and  a  superetitious  training.  It  is 
distressing,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  to  see 
what  a  torment  the  intellect  may  be  rendered 
to  itself  by  its  own  sharpness,  in  it^  efforts 
to  make  its  way  to  conclusions,  equally  un- 
neccssaiy  to  discover  and  impossible  to  be 
arrived  at        

**  But,  perhaps,  there  was  something  natu- 
rally sdf-tormenting  hi  ttie  state  of  Mr. 
Whitens  blood.  The  first  time  I  met  him  at 
a  friend's  house,  he  was  snfiering  under  the 
calumnies  of  his  countrymen ;  and  though  of 
extremely  gentle  manners  in  ordinary,  he 
■Imoet   startled   ma  by  suddenly  turning 


round,  and  saymg,  in  one  of  those  mcorrect 
foreign  sentences  which  force  one  to  be  re- 
lieved while  they  startle,  *If  they  proceed 
more,  I  will  go  mad.' . 

"Mr.  White,  on  his  arrival  in  EngUnd, 
was  so  anxious  a  student  of  the  language, 
that  he  noted  down  in  a  pocket-book  every 
phrase  which  struck  him  as  remarkable. 
()bser\-ing  the  words  *  Cannon  Brewery'  on 
premises  then  standing  in  Kuights-bridge, 
and  taking  the  figure  of  a  cannon  which  was 
over  them,  as  the  sign  of  the  commodity 
dealt  in,  he  put  down  as  a  nice^  of  speech, 
*■  The  English  brew  cannon.* 

*^  Another  time,  seeing  maid-servants 
walking  with  children  in  a  nursery-garden, 
be  rejoiced  in  the  progeny-loving  chamctor 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  come,  and 
wrote  down,  *  Public  gardens  provided  for 
nurses,  in  which  they  take  the  children  to 
walk.' 

"This  gentleman,  who  had  been  called 
*  Blanco'  in  Spain — ^which  was  a  translation 
of  his  family  name  *  White,'  and  who  after- 
wards wrote  an  excellent  English  book  of 
entertaining  letters  on  the  Peninsida,  un- 
der the  Gnsoo-Spanish  appellation  of  Don 
Leucadio  Doblado  (White  Doubled) — ^was 
author  of  a  sonnet  which  Coleridge  pro- 
nonnoed  to  be  the  best  m  the  English  lan- 
guage. I  know  not  what  Mr.  Wordsworth 
said  on  this  judgment.  Perhaps  he  wrote 
fifty  sonnets  on  the  spot  to  disprove  it  And 
in  truth  it  was  a  bold  sentence,  and  probably 
spoken  out  of  a  kindly,  though  not  conscious, 
spirit  of  exaggeration.  The  sonnet,  never- 
theless, is  truly  beautiful. 

"As  I  do  not  like  to  have  such  things 
referred  to  without  being  shown  them,  in 
case  I  have  not  seen  them  before,  I  shall  do 
as  I  would  be  done  by,  and  lay  it  beforo  the 
reader: — 

*'  MjfterloDi  night  I  when  our  flnt  parent  knnr 
Th«e,  from  report  dirlne,  and  hemrd  thj  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  thli  lovely  fhime, — 
Thii  glorioni  canopy  of  light  and  bine  ? 

Tet«  *neath  a  cnrtain  of  translucent  detr. 
Bathed  in  the  rayi  of  the  great  letting  flame 
Ileepema,  with  the  hoat  of  heaTen,  came, 
Andflo !  creation  widened  in  Han 'a  Tiew. 

Who  could  have  thought  tuch  darkneaa  Uj  con* 
cealed 
Within  thy  beamt,  O  eun  !  cr  who  conid  And, 

Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  intect  ftood  rcrcaled. 
That  to  inch  conntlcMorba  thou  mad'it  na  blind  I 

Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  anzloui  itrift  ? 

If  light  can  thus  deeeiTe,  wherefore  not  Ulb  V 

In  some  short  time  aflcr  there  was 
a  successful  prosecution  against  Lei^h 
Hunt  and  lius  brother  for  a  libel  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  article  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  St.  Patrick's  dinner  and 
a  speech  of  Sheridan's,  in  which  the 
Prince  is  said  to  have  adhered  to  his 
principles — a  fact  not  very  easy  to  make 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  party  who 
had  looked  fonvard  to  his  advent  to 
power  for  the  accomplishment  of  pkce 
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fpr  themselves.  Tho  Hunts,  with  all 
their  lovo  of  kings  as  compared  with  re- 
publicsj  Imd  been  busy  abusing  half  the 
kings  of  Europe,-  and  the  Georges  of 
England  more  than  all  the  rest ;  and 
on  this  occasion  there  appeared  in  the 
Examiner  a  veiy  bitter  article  against 
the  Regent.  We  have  read  it  over  as 
reprinted  in  these  volumes,  and  we  can 
honestly  say  it  ought  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  die  out  of  itself.  It  could  not 
have  produced  any  effect  on  any  one. 
It  is  the  only  paper  of  Mr.  Hunt's — if 
it  be  Mr.  Himt's — ^that  is  absolutely 
dull.  The  sentence  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  cruel  in  the  extreme.  We 
suppose  that  there  must  have  been 
some  of  those  state  reasons  for  passing 
a  severe  sentence,  which  weigh  too 
much  with  judges:  for  instance,  that 
there  were  other  libels  which  had  es- 
caped punishment ;  that  the  public 
mind  was  in  an  inflammable  state ;  or 
that  the  convicted  man  was  pursuing  a 
gunful  trade,  which  ought  to  be  dis* 
couraged.  The  sentence  was  a  line 
of  XI, 000,  and  two  years*  imprison- 
ment in  separate  jails.  When  it 
was  pronounced,  ''my  brother  and 
myself  instinctively  pressed  each  other's 
arm.  It  was  a  heavy  blow;  but  tho 
pressure  that  acknowledged  it  encou- 
raged the  resolution  to  heax  it ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  either  of  us  inter- 
changed a  word  afterwards  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Hunt  was  sent  to  Horsemonger  Lane. 
After  a  while  his  prison  became  a  plea- 
sant place.  His  wife  and  children  were 
permitted  to  be  constantly  with  him. 

**  The  doctor  then  proposed  that  I  should 
be  removed  into  the  prison  hifirmary ;  and 
this  proposal  was  granted.  lofirmary  had, 
I  confess,  an  awkward  sonnd,  even  to  my 
ears.  I  fancied  a  room  shared  with  other 
sick  persons,  not  the  best  fitted  for  compa- 
nions; but  the  good-natured  doctor  (his 
name  was  Dixon)  undeceived  me.  The 
infirmary  was  divided  into  four  wards,  with 
as  many  small  rooms  attached  to  them. 
The  two  upper  wards  were  occupied,  but  the 
two  on  the  floor  had  never  been  used :  and 
one  of  these,  not  very  providently  (for  I  had 
not  yet  learned  to  thinic  of  money)  I  turned 
into  a  noble  room.  I  papered  the  walls  with 
a  trellis  of  roses ;  I  had  the  ceiling  colored 
with  clouds  and  sky ;  the  barred  -windows  I 
screened  with  Venetian  blinds;  and  when 
my  bookcases  were  set  up  with  their  busts, 
and  fiowers  and  a  pianoforte  made  their  ap- 
pearance, perhaps  there  was  not  a  handsomer 
room  on  that  side  the  water.  I  took  a  plea- 
sure, when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door. 


to  see  him  come  in  and  stare  about  kiiii.. 
The  surprise  on  issuing  from  the  B(»rongh, 
and  passinpj  through  the  avenues  of  a  jail, 
was  dramatic  Charles  Lamb  declared  there 
was  no  other  such  room,  except  in  a  fairy  tale. 

"  But  I  possessed  another  surprise,  which 
was  a  garden.  There  was  a  little  j'ard  out- 
side the  room,  railed  off  from  another  belong- 
ing  to  the  neighbouring  ward.  This  yard  I 
shut  in  with  g^reen  palings,  adorned  it  with 
a  trellis,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth 
from  a  nunwry,  and  even  contrived  to  have 
a  grass  plot  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers 
and  young  trees 

"  But  ray  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of 
a  morning.  A  wicket  out  of  the  garden  led 
into  the  large  one  belonging  to  the  prison. 
The  latter  was  only  for  vegetables ;  but  it 
contained  a  cherry-tree,  which  I  saw  twice 
in  blossom.  I  parcelled  out  the  ground  in 
my  imagination  into  favourite  districts.  I 
made  a  point  of  dressing  myself  as  if  for  a 
long  walk  ;  and  then,  putting  on  my  gloves, 
and  taking  my  book  under  my  arm,  stepped 
forth,  requesting  my  wife  not  to  wait  dhmer 
if  I  was  too  late.  My  eldest  little  boy,  to 
whom  Lamb  addressed  some  charming  verses 
on  the  occasion,  was  my  constant  companion, 
and  wo  used  to  pla^*^  all  sorts  of  juvenile 
games  together.  It  was,  probably,  in  dream- 
ing of  one  of  those  games  (but  the  -words 
had  a  more  touching  effect  on  my  ear)  that 
he  exclaimed  one  night  in  his  sleep,  *■  No : 
Tm  not  lost ;  Tm  found.*  Neltber  he  nor  I 
were  very  strong  at  that  time ;  but  I  have 
lived  to  see  him  a  man  of  forty ;  and  wbera- 
erer  he  is  found,  a  generous  hand  and  a  great 
understanding  will  be  found  together. 

**  I  entered  prison  the  8rd  of  February, 
1813,  and  removed  to  my  new  apartments 
the  1 6th  of  March,  happy  to  get  out  of  the 
noise  of  the  chains.  When  I  sat  amidst  my 
books,  and  saw  tho  imaginary  sky  overhead, 
and  my  paper  roses  about  me,  I  drank  in 
the  quiet  at  my  ears,  as  if  they  were  thirsty. 
The  little  room  was  my  bed-room.  I  affcer- 
wards  made  the  two  rooms  change  charac- 
ters, when  my  wife  lay  in 

"  My  eldest  girl  (now,  alas  I  no  more) 
was  bom  in  prison.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
for  the  greatest  part  of  an  existence  of  thirty 
years  she  was  happy.  She  was  christened 
Mary  after  my  mother,  and  Florimel  after 
one  of  Spenser's  heroines.  But  Mary  we 
called  her.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  sensa- 
tions when  she  came  into  the  world ;  for  I 
was  obliged  to  play  the  physician  myself, 
the  hour  having  taken  us  by  surprise.  But 
her  mother  found  many  unexpected  com- 
forts; and  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
confinement,  which  happened  to  be  in  veiy 
fine  weather,  the  garden  door  was  set  open, 
and  she  looked  upon  trees  and  flowers.  A 
thousand  recollections  rise  within  me  at  every 
fresh  period  of  my  imprisonment,  such  ai  \ 
cannot  tnist  myself  with  dwelling  upon.** 

It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  time. 
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He  wrote  veraes  without  luercy  and 
read  verses  without  end.  There  was 
not  a  poet  in  the  Paroasso  Italiano 
whom  he  did  not  study,  and  whom  he 
did  not,  wo  presume,  fancy  himself  to 
be.  The  first  year  was  up-hill  work: 
when  the  corner  was  turned,  and  he 
was  fairly  in  the  second,  he  began  to 
score  off  the  days,  like  boys  looking 
for  the  vacation.  He  had  visiLei*s  too  ; 
Hazlitt  would  come,  and  Pitman,  whom 
we  know  nothing  about  but  that  Hunt 
says  his  wit  and  animal  spirits  still 
keep  him  alive.  There  was  Mitchell 
and  Barnes,  and  a  majristrate  named 
Alsager,  and  Cowden  Clarke,  and  the 
Lambs,  brother  and  sister,  and  Sir 
John  Swinburne  ;  and  "  it  was  impri- 
sonment," says  I[unt,  "  that  brouijht 
me  acquainted  with  my  friend  of  friends, 
Shell^."  Bentham  came  to  him,  and 
Moore  and  Byron  were  amons  his  vi- 
fliters.  Altogether,  seldom  could  a  cap- 
tive king  boast  such  a  levee.  At  la.-^t 
his  imprisonment  was  at  an  end,  and 
be  went  to  live  in  the  Edgeware  Road. 
The  Examiner  still  went  on,  snubbing 
the  Regent  occasionally.  They  had 
now  **  a  hopeful  and  respectful  word 
for  every  rejgning  prince  out  himself; 
and  I  must  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  not 
one  of  them  deserved  it."  Byron  con- 
tinued his  visits,  and  used  to  brin^ 
Hunt  books  for  the  story  of  Rimini, 
a  poem  which  he  had  commenced  in 
prison,  and  which  is  very  beautifid. 
Wordsworth  visited  him  to  return  him 
thanks  for  some  kindly  mention  of  him 
in  the  Examiner,  He  met  him  again 
thirty  years  afler,  and  Hunt  liked  the 
great  poet  better  on  this  second  occa- 
sion. Hunt  tells  us  of  Wordsworth's 
eyes : — 

*'  I  never  beheld  eyes  that  looked  so  in- 
spired or  supernatural  They  were  like  iires 
half  burning,  half  smoulderijig,  with  a  sort 
of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and  seated  in  the 
farther  end  of  two  caverns.  One  might  ima- 
gine Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have  had  such 
eyes." 

In  spite  of  Hunt's  dealing  wisely  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  extracting  such  good  as  he 
could  out  of  evil,  two  years'  imprison- 
ment were  not  without  their  effect  on 
mind  and  body.  For  months  he  never 
walked  the  streets  without  the  appre- 
hension of  being  seized  with  a  fit,  or  of 
sudden  death.  In  company  this  fear 
passed  away,  but  a  habit  of  abstraction 


had  come  over  him,  and  while  people 
thought  he  was  attending  to  whatever 
topic  of  conversation  was  going  for- 
ward, he  was  busy  with  some  far-off 
metaphysical  mystery  or  other.  In  the 
spring  of  18 1 G  he  went  to  live  at 
Uampstead,  an  old  haunt  of  his,  and 
there  he  finished  his  story  of  Rimini, 
and  wrote  a  masque  called  "  The  De- 
scent of  Liberty,*'  who  had  come  to  earth 
at  the  summons  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
**  It  was,"  sa^s  Hmit,  **  a  compliment 
to  the  Allies,  which  they  deserved  well 
enough,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  failure  ; 
otherwise  they  did  not  desen'e  it  at  all, 
for  it  was  founded  on  a  belief  in  pro- 
mises which  they  never  kept."  We  have 
more  than  once  exprccweci  our  opinion 
of  Hunt's  poetry.  In  these  volumes 
he  reviews  it  himself,  less  favourably 
than  mobt  of  his  critics ;  but  with  it 
we  are  not  now  concerned.  We  must 
as  we  best  can  get  over  the  ground 
which  he  has  traversed  in  his  biogra. 
phy,  and  cannot  stop  so  oilen  as  we 
could  wish. 

About  this  time  he  became  intimate 
with  Shelley  and  Keats.  Shelley  he 
had  first  seen  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Examiner,  before  it  had  become  cele- 
brated as  the  subject  of  Government 
prosecutions.  This  was  before  Shelley 's 
first  marriage.  After  this  he  wrote 
to  Hunt  while  in  prison,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Examiner  a  Platonic  ode 
on  Intellectual  Beauty,  or  some  such 
abstraction.  We  have  something:, 
which  is  not  so  much  a  uarmlive  of 
Shelley's  early  life  as  an  inculpation  of 
all  who  have  written  about  it,  and  in 
which  there  is  the  perpetual  assump- 
tion of  our  knowing  a  number  of  facts 
of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
AVe  looked  with  strong  curiosity  to  tliis 
part  of  Hunt's  book.  It  tells  nothing 
whatever.  Of  Keats  let  our  readers 
take  the  following  notice  : — 

"  Keats,  when  he  died,  had  just  completed 
his  four-and-twentieth  year.  He  was  under 
the  middle  height :  and  his  lower  limbs  were 
small  in  comparison  witli  the  upper,  but 
neat  and  well  turned.  His  slioulders  were 
very  broad  for  his  size :  he  had  a  face  in 
which  energj-  and  sensibility  were  remark- 
ably mixed  up ;  an  eager  power,  checked 
and  made  patient  by  ill  health.  Every  fea- 
ture was  at  once  strongly  cut,  and  delicately 
alive.  If  there  was  any  faulty  expression, 
it  was  in  the  mouth,  which  was  not  without 
something  of  a  character  of  pugnacity.  The 
face  was  rather  long  than  otherwise;  the 
upper  lip  projected  a  little  over  the  under ; 
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the  chin  was  bold,  the  cheeks  sunken ;  the 
eyes  mellow  and  glowing :  large,  dark,  and 
sensitive.  At  the  red^  of  a  noble  action, 
or  a  beantifol  thought,  they  would  su(l\i8e 
with  tears,  and  his  mouth  trembled.  In  this 
thero  was  ill  health  as  well  as  imagination, 
for  be  did  not  like  these  betrayals  of  emotion ; 
and  he  bad  great  personal  as  well  as  moral 
couragea  He  ooee  chastised  a  butcher,  who 
had  been  insolent,  by  a  regular  stand-up 
fight.  His  hair,  of  a  brown  coloiu*,  was  fine, 
and  hung  in  natural  ringlets.  The  head  was 
a  puzzle  for  the  phrenologists,  being  remark- 
ably small  in  the  skull ;  a  singularity  which 
he  had  in  common  with  Byron  and  Shelley, 
whose  hats  I  could  not  get  on.  Keats  was 
sensible  of  the  disproportioti,  above  noticed, 
between  his  upper  and  lower  extremities; 
and  he  would  look  at  hb  hand,  which  was 
faded,  and  swollen  in  the  veins,  and  say  it 
was  the  hand  of  a  man  of  fifty.  He  was  a 
seven  months*  child.  His  motlier,  who  was 
a  lively  woman,  passionately  fond  of  amuse- 
ment, is  supposed  to  have  hastened  her  death 
by  too  great  an  inattention  to  hours  and 
seasons.  Perhaps  she  hastened  that  of  her 
son.  His  fkther  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  the  year  1804." 

Of  Lamb  we  have  an  afiectionatc 
record : — 

**  As  his  frame,  so  was  his  genius.  It  was 
as  fit  for  thought  as  could  be,  and  equally 
as  unfit  for  action;  and  this  rendered  him 
melancholy,  apprehensive,  humorous,  and 
willing  to  make  the  best  of  ever^'thing  as  it 
was,  both  from  tenderness  of  heart  and  ab- 
horrence of  alteratkHi.  His  understanding 
was  too  great  to  admit  an  absurdity;  his 
frame  was  not  strong  enough  to  deliver  it 
from  a  fear.  His  sensibility  to  strong  con- 
trasts was  the  foundation  of  his  humour, 
which  was  that  of  a  wit  at  once  melancholy 
and  willing  to  be  pleased.  He  would 
beard  a  superstition,  and  shudder  at  the  old 
phantasm  while  he  did  it.  One  could  have 
imagined  him  cracking  a  jest  in  the  teeth  of 
a  ghost,  and  then  melting  into  thin  air  him- 
self, out  of  a  sympathy  with  the  awftiL  His 
humour  and  his  knowledge  both,  were  those 
of  Hamlet,  of  Moli^re,  of  Garlin,  who  diook 
a  city  with  laughter,  and,  In  order  to  divert 
his  melancholy,  was  recommended  to  go  and 
hear  himself.  Tet  be  extracted  a  real  plea- 
sure out  of  his  jokes,  because  good-hcarted- 
ness  retains  that  privilege  when  it  fiiils  in 
everything  else.  I  should  say  he  conde- 
scended to  be  a  punster,  if  condescension  had 
been  a  word  befitting  wisdom  like  his. 
Being  fold  that  somebody  had  lampooned 
him,  he  said,  'Very  well,  Til  Lamb-pun 
him.*  His  puns  were  admirable,  and  often 
contained  as  deep  things  as  the  wisdom  of 

some  who  have  greater  nnmcs 

Willing  to  sec  society  go  on  att  it  did,  because 
h«  despaired  of  scdng  it  oihcrwisoi  but  not  at 


all  agreeing  in  his  interior  with  tlie  comnum 
notwns  of  crime  and  punishment,  he  *  dumb- 
founded"  a  long  tirade  one  evening,  by 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  asking 
the  speaker,  *  Whether  be  meant  to  say  that 
a  thief  was  not  a  good  man  ?" 

Lamb*s  practical  jokes  were  not  bad. 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  George 
Dyer  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the 
author  of  *•  Wavcrley ;"  wrote  in  one  of 
the  magazines  imaginary  lives  of  Lb- 
ton  and  Munden,  which  were  believed 
to  be  all  in  good  faith.  Knowing  ho^v 
oilen  men  go  wTon&  who  are  guided 
by  what  thoy  call  wets  alone,  never 
remembering  that  facts  may  be  *'  mis- 
conceived,  or  figments  taken  for  them," 
he  astounded  somebody  who  valued 
himself  on  being  a  matter-of-fact  man  ; 
"Now,"  said  he,  "I  value  myself  on 
being  a  matter-of-lie  man."  "  Truth,- 
he  said,  **  was  precious,  and  not  to  be 
wasted  on  everybody."  Of  Coleridge 
Hunt  tells  us  someUiing  which  is  well 
worth  reading,  as  one  poet's  specu- 
lation about  another ;  but  as  he 
seems  to  have  met  him  but  once, 
and  for  a  moment,  there  is  no  object 
in  our  quoting  from  this  part  of  his 
book. 

Hunt  was  industrious,  and  Thelndu 
cator,  which  contains  many  of  his  best 
papers,  was  published  about  this  time. 
Still  to  make  out  the  means  of  life 
for  a  large  family  is  never  a  rery  easy 
thing.  His  books  sold,  but  did  uoit 
sell  enough  for  his  purposes.  The  ^ar- 
aminer  was  in  such  a  st^te  that  Hunt 
speaks  of  *  *  its  declining  fortunes."  By- 
ron and  Shelley  invited  him  to  Italy  to 
conduct  a  liberal  journal ;  and  he  pack* 
ed  up  his  books,  and,  in  a  fever  of  ex. 
pectation,  prepared  for  his  voyage.  He 
was  to  have  sailed  in  September ;  the 
voyage  was,  however,  delayed  by  one 
cause  or  other  till  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. Bad  weather  came,  and  they 
had  to  put  into  Ramsgate,  where  they 
remained  three  weeks.  On  Tuesday, 
the  11th  of  December,  their  voyage 
recommenced.  Never  was  such  a  win- 
ter. It  was  what  is  called  by  Dr. 
Lushington*s  proctors  and  doctors  fine 
Admiralty  weather. 

*'  Some  readers  may  remember  that  winter. 
It  was  the  one  in  which  Mount  Uecla  burst 
out  into  flame,  and  Dungeness  lightliouse 
was  struck  with  lightning.  The  mole  at 
Genoa  was  diUipidated.  Next  year  there 
were  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thoit:«tifl 
sail  lees  upon  Lloyd's  books  *,  which,  ralited 
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at  an  average  at  £1,500,  made  a  loss  of  two 
minions  of  money ; — the  least  of  all  the 
losses,  considering  the  feelings  of  snrrivors. 
Fifteen  hundred  sail  (colliers)  were  wrecked 
on  the  single  coast  of  Jutland.** 

On  the  22nd,  after  being  blown 
about  in  high  style  for  eleven  days, 
onr  Ulysses  at  last  lands— where  ?  at 
Dartmouth.  We  have  an  account  of 
his  voyage  well  worth  reading,  as  the 
waves  and  winds  become,  in  lus  de- 
scriptions, sea  serpents  and  magicians, 
and  the  description  almost  rivals  some 
of  the  scenes  in  the  ''  Ancient  IVIariner." 
Their  landing  brings  lines  of  Yirgil  to 
our  author's  mind,  and  with  yirfi:il  up- 
rises Dryden,  and  then  come  discus- 
sions  on  epic  poetry^  and  translators 
of  epic  poetry.  Dartmouth  has  its  poe- 
tical associations.  Chaucer's  ''Schipp- 
man"  was  bom  there,  and  over  a 
shop  is  the  name  of  WaUcott,  remind- 
ing learned  men  of  Peter  Pindar. 
The  Prideaux  also  Hve  there,  a  name 
in  booksellers'  catalo^es.  To  a  sea-sick 
author,  it  is  somethmg  to  see  painted 
on  shop-windows,  or  on  door-plates, 
the  old  familiar  names.  Dartmouth 
was  not  a  place  to  remain  at,  and  on 
they  went  to  Plymouth,  intending  to 
set  off  again  in  the  Ix^nning  of  spring 
in  a  vessel  bound  for  Genoa.  The 
Hunts  were  a  large  family,  and  large 
families  find  it  hard  to  padc  either  at 
land  or  sea.  The  mate  did  not  like 
such  a  load  of  live  luggage  as  he  saw 
about  to  embark,  and  lie  told  our 
author's  wife  a  hundred  stories  calcu- 
lated to  frighten  her.  HI  luck  always 
attended  the  captain,  and  any  vessel  he 
managed.  This  terrified  the  lady. 
For  Hunt  he  had  another  tale — the 
c^itain  was  a  Calvinist.  Altogether, 
between  firight,  and  fears  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  anti-religious  repug- 
nance, and  imperative  considerations 
ariaing  from  Va&  state  of  health  of 
some  of  Hunt's  household,  they  waited 
tUl  sununer. 

They  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood oif  Mount-Edgecumbo  tiU  May, 
and  formed  pleasant  acquaintances, 
chiefly  with  schoolmasters.  That 
schoolmasters  should  be  in  better  re- 
pute now  than  then,  is,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  vouches  for  both  fiicts, 
a  good  si^  of  the  times — "Before 
the  accession  of  a  lettered  and  liberal 
minister  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  they  were  ill  regarded  under 
the  supercilious  ignorance  and  (to  say 
VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXIII. 


the  truth)  well-lbuudcd  alarm  of  some 
of  his  predecessors."  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  Lord  John  is  "  the  let- 
tered and  liberal  minister."  But  thia 
part  of  Mr.  Hunt's  book  is  made  up 
to  such  an  extent  of  matter  printed 
before,  that  we  cannot  be  qinte  sure 
who  is  meant,  nor  is  it  mnch  matter. 

May  came,  and  our  Londoners  at 
last  sailed  in  right  good  earnest  Ne- 
ver since  that  of  rrince  Madoc  has 
voyage  been  described  with  more  mi- 
nuteness ;  and  we  must  say  the  de- 
scription is  oflen  very  vivid,  and  such 
as,  to  readers  less  hurried  than  our- 
selves, is  calculated  to  give  great  plea- 
sure ;  but  we  are  impatient  to  get  to 
the  end  of  our  task,  as  we  feel  wc 
are  exceeding  all  reasonable  bounds  of 
space  in  our  account  of  these  volumes. 
Well  Plato's  Atlantis  gives  its  sentence 
to  our  voyager ;  and  Angelica  and 
Medoro ;  and  the  sun  by  day  and  the 
moon  by  night ;  and  Bayle,  and  Don 
Quixotte,  and  Coleridge,  and  the  An- 
cient Mariner,  and  the  colour  of  the  sea 
within  the  shadow  of  the  ship,  **  with 
the  gloss  of  the  siinshine  taken  off,  and 
the  colour  exactly  that  of  the  bottles 
sold  in  the  shops  'with  gold  stoppers." 
"  In  the  shadows  caused  by  the  more 
transparent  medium  of  the  sails  an  ex- 
auisite  radiance  was  thrown  up,  like 
h^t  struck  out  of  a  great  precious 
stone.  These  colours,  contrasted  with 
the  yellow  of  the  horizon  at  sunset* 
formed  one  of  those  spectacles  of  beauty 
which  it  is  difficult  to  beheve  not  in- 
tended to  delight  many  more  specta- 
tors  than  can  witness  them  with  human 
eyes."  Then  comes  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence, the  land  of  the  troubadours ; 
and  then,  alas !  the  uman  flag  of  Ge- 
noa and  Sardinia  hoisted  on  a  boat. 
This  brings  the  holy  Allies  to  mind ; 
but  thev  mde  away,  or  are  insensibly 
changed  into  the  Alps,  which,  fine 
mountains  as  they  are,  yet  retain,  when 
first  seen  by  our  Examiner,  Tatter,  In^ 
dicator,  Spectator,  or  whatever  other 
name  he  delights  in,  <<a  fine  sulky 
look" — ^probably  the  expression  bor- 
rowed from  the  countenance  of  the 
human  sovereigns  Hunt  had  been  think- 
ing or  talking  of — "  up  aloft  in  the  sky, 
cold,  lofty,  and  distant ;"  then  sunset 
with  brilliant  clouds ;  then  a  dinner  in 
harbour  at  Genoa;  then  a  thunder- 
storm ;  and  at  last  I-.eghom,  and  By- 
ron's country  residence  at  Monte  Nero, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  a  day  or  two  alter  his  arrival  at 
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Leghorn,  Hunt  wont  to  see  IjOi*d  By- 
ron. Bvron  he  found  climbing  up  the 
steep  of  Fame  ^'  in  a  loose  If ankin 
jacket  and  white  trowsers,  his  neck- 
cloth open,  and  his  hair  in  thin  ringlets 
about  nis  throat;  altogether  presenting 
a  very  dilTerent  aspect  from  the  com- 
pact, energetic,  and  curly.headed  per. 
son  whom  I  had  known  in  England."* 
On  seeing  Byronj  Hunt  har(Sy  knew 
him,  he  had  grown  so  fat,  and  Byron 
scarceknew  Hunt,  hehadgrownso  thin. 

The  day  of  Hunt's  first  visit  was 
fiercely  hot;  the  road  was  through 
dusty  suburbs :  at  last  he  reached  t£e 
hottest-looking  house  he  ever  saw:— . 
**  Not  content  with  having  a  red  wash 
over  it,  the  red  was  the  most  unrea- 
sonable of  all  reds,  a  salmon  colour ; 
think  of  tliis,  flaring  over  the  country 
in  a  hot  Italian  sun  1*' 

Fiercer  passions  were  rasing  within 
than  were  symbolised  in  the  fiery  as- 
pect of  the  house.  There  had  been  a 
oroil  among  the  servants,  in  which  the 
brother  of  Madame  Guiccioli  had  been 
stabbed.  Byron  was  trying  to  appease 
the  storm,  but  the  lady  and  her  brother 
were  furious ;  and  the  infiicter  of  the 
wound  was  keepin^^  watch  outside,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  assaulting  the 
first  person  who  went  out  of  the  house. 
•*I  looked  out  of  the  window,"  8a)r8 
Hunt,  **and  met  his  eye  glaring  up- 
ward like  a  tiger.  He  had  a  red  cap 
on,  like  a  sans-culotte,  and  a  most  si- 
nister as|K'ct,  di*eur>'  and  meagre — that 
of  a  proper  caitilf." 

The  jmlice  were  sent  for.  Hunts 
pictrnt!  of  tho  whole  scene  is  very  good; 
*'thc  lady,  flushed  and  dishevelled, 
exclaiming  again^^t  the  'scelerato,'  the 
young  count  wounded  and  threatening, 
and  the  assassin  waiting  for  us  with 
his  knife ;"  Byron  calm,  and  endea- 
vouring to  quiet  and  compose  all ;  and 
Hunt  mms^  so  busy  in  observing  the 
wild  scene  of  Italian  life,  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho,  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of 
the  thing  as  that  which  was  accom- 
panied with  actual  and  instant  dan* 
ffer.  All  ended  as  those  who  have 
fived  in  any  country  such  as  Italy  or 
Irdand,  where  the  immediate  impulses 
of  passion  seem,  and  often  but  seem, 
to  determine  conduct,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear.  The  scoundrel  flung 
Ikimself  on  a  bench,  <'  extending  his 


arms  and  bursting  into  tears.  HLs 
cap  was  half  over  his  eyes ;  his  face 
gaunt,  ugly,  and  unshaved;  Ids  ap- 
pearance altogether  more  squalid  and 
miserable  than  an  Fnglishmau  would 
have  conceived  it  possible  to  find  in 
such  an  estabhshment.  This  blessed 
figure  reclined,  weepins  and  wailing, 
and  asking  pardon  for  his  ofifence ;  and 
to  crown  alt  he  asked  Lord  Byron  to 
kiss  him."  Byron  pardoned  but  dis- 
missed him.  He  then  called  on  Shel- 
ley, who  gave  him  money  out  of  abso- 
lute antipathy ;  he  was  such  an  ill- 
looking  rascal  that  there  was  no  chance 
for  him  with  any  one  else. 

We  have  Hunt  soon  after  settled  in 
the  same  house  with  Lord  Bvron  in 
Pisa.  Divided  tenandes  of  the  kind 
are  not  uncommon  in  Italy,  and  do 
not  involve  the  necessity  of  any  ac- 
ouaintanceship  between  the  respective ' 
mmilies.  There  were  suflicient  reasons 
to  preclude  any  particular  intimacy 
between  the  ladies  of  the  two  establish- 
ments; and  the  fact  that  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  each  other's  langua^s 
furnished  a  convenient  excuse.  Sne&y 
saw  Byron  and  Hunt  at  the  time  they 
fixed  at  Pisa,  and  left  them  to  pass  the 
remainder  ofthe  season  at  Lena.  Hunt 
never  saw  him  again  in  life.  The  find- 
ing of  Shelley's  l)ody  and  the  burning 
of  it  have  been  often  told — never  with 
more  effect  than  by  Hunt,  who  loved, 
almost  adored,  Shelley,  and  who  f^lt 
in  losing  him  that  he  lost  more  than 
the  world  could  ever  again  give  him. 

At  Pisa  the  manner  of  li^  of  Byron 
was  as  follows: — He  sat  up  through 
the  night  drinking  gin-and- water,  and 
writing  «*  Don  Juan."  He  rwe  late 
in  the  morning.  After  breakfast  he 
lounged  mto  the  court-vard  before  the 
ganlen.  Hunt's  study  looked  into  this 
court-yard,  and  Byron  generally  came 
up  to  him  with  a  challenge  to  conver- 
sation ;  and  they  lounged  up  and  down 
till  Madame  Guiccioli  joined  them. 
In  the  evening  they  rode  or  drove  out 
generally  into  the  country. 

It  was  a  pleasant  kind  of  life  enough, 
while  it  lasted,  but  never  did  two  hu- 
man beings  less  understand  each  other. 
Tho  Life  of  Hunt  by  Byron  would  have 
been  an  exceedingly  amusing  book, 
could  we  imagine  it  gravely  written. 
It  would  have  one  great  merit,  if 
no    other — it  would  have    estimated 
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Hunt's  pictiirestjue  power  of  language 
highly,  and  been  right  in  so  estimating 
it  ;  it  TTOuld  have  acknowletlged,  and 
we  think  the  public  have  been  too  slow 
in  acknowledging,  the  real  genius  ex- 
pressing itselfeverywhero  in  the  story 
of  Riimni.  But  with  Leigh  Hunt's 
loves  and  fiiendships  there  would  not 
have  been  the  sligntest  83rmpathy,  as 
of  them  there  would  not  have  been 
any  understanding  whatever;  the  small 
mannerisms,  in  spite  of  which  Lamb 
is  what  he  is,  would  to  Byron  be 
subjects,  if  not  of  ridicule,  yet  of  scorn. 
To  Hunt  the  polypus  endeared  the 
old  familiar  face,  like  the  lover  in  Ho- 
race, attracted,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
what  in  other  eyes  was  a  blemish.  The 
eockneyism,  as  it  was  called,  of  many 
of  the  writers  for  whom  Hunt  claimed 
crowns  of  laurel,  or  of  parsley,  would 
have  been  to  Byron  utter  abomina- 
tion, which  it  would  have  required  more 
imagination  than  he  possessed  to  have 
paraoned,  far  less  enjoyed.  Of  the 
elder  poets  we  suspect  that  he  and 
Hunt  would  have  formed  very  different 
estimates,  and  that  the  passa^ses  in 
Spenser,  for  instance,  which  Hunt  is 
fond  of  quoting,  would  have  been  felt  by 
him  insupportably  tedious,  even  with- 
out a  lauuatory  comment.  We  our- 
selves  suspect  that  there  is  something 
of  affectation  in  the  rapture  with  which 
books  illegible  to  ordinary  men  are 
now  and  then  pnused,  and  even  when 
the  book  is  a  good  book  it  is  hard  to 
be  asked  to  swallow  it  whole,  particu- 
larly while  one  is  yawning ;  and  we  fear 
that'  Hunt  was  eveiy  now  and  then 
preaching  to  deaf  ears  when  he  told  of 
Spenser,  and  Daniel,  and  Drayton, 
and  Chapman,  and  pastoral  Browne, 
and  Sir  rhilip  Sidney,  and  the  rest — 
and  when  this  was  felt  to  be  but  a 
preface  leading  to  unlimited  demands 
of  praise  for  Keats  and  other  modem 
divinities,  who  were  rising  with  red 
heads,  unshorn  like  Apollo's,  above  the 
horizon.  To  say  the  truth,  our  sympa- 
thies are  rather  with  Byron,  and  we 
dreadfully  fear  anytMng  that  is  tire- 
some. 

Hunt,  however,  had  pleasanter  talk, 
and  this  Byron  enjoyed.  We  think  it 
probable  liiat  some  of  the  impatience 
B3rron  exhibited  when  Hunt  preached 
about  his  favourite  books,  was  impcu 
tience  not  of  the  text  but  of  the  sermon. 
The  only  book  they  both  enjoyed  was 
Boswell's  Johnson.  Hunt  quoted  Peter 
Pindar's  imitations  of  Johnson,  which 


Byron  did  not  enjoy  as  much  as  ho 
ought ;  they  arc  very  amusing,  but 
the  specimens  in  this  book  are  not 
among  the  best  passages.  Byron  was 
best  when  he  had  a  nttle  wine  in  his 
head;  he  was  then  natural,  frank, 
himself.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  fretted 
and  teased  by  something  in  Hunt's 
manner ;  that  he  wished  for  more  vpn- 
pathy  than  it  was  posable  for  Hunt 
to  give;  and  peiiiaps  Hunt  feared 
to  express  all  the  admiration  which  his 
great  genius  must  have  excited ;  while 
Byron  did  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  feelings  of  delicacy  that  may  have 
kept  Hunt  silent.  Hunt  now  feels  that 
he  might  and  ought  to  have  gone  fur- 
ther to  conciliate,  and  generously.^ 
most  generously — seeks  to  take  the 
blame  of  such  estrangement  as- was 
growing  up  between  them  on  himself: — 

"  I  should  have  broken  the  ice  between  us, 
that  had  been  generated  on  points  of  literary 
predilection;  and  admired,  and  shown  that 
I  admired,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  his  ad- 
mirable genius.  It  was  not  only  an  oversight 
in  me;  it  was  a  want  of  friendship.  Friend- 
ship ought  to  have  made  me  discover,  what 
less  cordial  feelings  had  kept  me  blind  to. 
Next  morning  the  happy  moment  had  gone, 
and  nothing  rsmaiiMd  bat  to  despair  and 
jokei 

**  In  his  wine  he  would  volunteer  an  imi- 
tation of  somebody,  generally  of  Inoledon, 
lie  was  not  a  good  mimic  in  the  detailf  but 
he  could  give  a  lively  broad  sketch ;  and 
over  his  cups  his  imitations  were  goodnatured, 
which  was  not  always  the  case  at  other  times. 
His  Incledon  was  vocal.  I  made  pretensions 
to  the  oratorical  part;  and  between  us  we 
boasted  that  we  made  up  the  entire  phe- 
nomenon.*' 

Byron  left  Italy  for  Greece,  and 
Hunt  saw  him  no  more.  Hunt  loitered 
in  Italy  for  awhile.  The  Liberal  died, 
then  he  wrote  in  the  Literary  Examiner f 
of  whose  life  or  death  we  know  nothing. 
He  translated  Redi's  Bacchus  in  Tus- 
cany, and  many  of  his  burlesque  rhymes 
are  very  amusing.  His  account  of  Italy 
is  well  worth  reading,  as,  in  spite  of 
their  authors,  is  every  nook  about  Italy. 

He  is  at  last  at  home  again  in  Eng- 
land, and  writes,  among  other  things, 
a  romance  which  had  a  large  measure 
of  success,  and  a  drama  whidi  was  emi- 
nently sncoessfnL  Southey  had  ceased 
to  wnte  the  occasional  verses  which  are 
expected  fVom  the  Laureate,  and  Hunt, 
who  admired  and  loved  the  Queen,  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  of  devotion  to  her 
person  in  some  very  graceful  verses. 
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which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  road  without  great  gratifica. 
tioo.  She  appears  to  have  appreciated 
the  spirit  in  which  his  loyalty  was  ex- 
pressed^  aud  we  find  that  she  more  than 
onoe  attended  the  tiieatre  when  the 
Legend  of  Florence  was  performed. 
The  laureate  -verses  written  bj  Hunt 
during  the  illness  of  Southey,  and  be. 
fore  ine  appointment  of  Wordsworth, 
are  really  very  beautiM,  and  we  can- 
not do  better  than  close  onr  paper  with 
the  widi  so  bean^uUy  expresmn];  and 
wldch  embodies  the  feelings  of  a  whole 
peopfe:— 

"  May  every  body  love  her !     *     *    * 
And  on  her  coins  be  never  laurel  seen, 
But  only  those  fair,  peaceful  locks  serene, 
Beneath  whose  waving  grace  first  mingle  now 
The  ripe  Guelph  chedc,  and  good  straight 
Coburg  brow, 


Pleasure  and  Reason.    ^lay  ithe  every  day 
See  some  new  good  winning  its  gentle  way 
By  means  of  mild  and  nnfoibidden  men ! 
And  when  the  sword  hath  bowed  beneath 

the  pen, 
May  her  own  line  a  patriarch  scene  unfold, 
As  far  surpassing  what  these  days  behold 
Even   in    the  thunderous   gods,   iron   and 

steam, 
As  they  the  8ceptic*s  doubt  or  wild  man*s 

dream! 
And  to  this  end— oh !  to  this  Christian  end. 
And  the  sure  coming  of  \iM   next  great 

fiiend. 
May  her  own  soul,  thia  instant,  while  I  sing 
Be  smiling,  as  beneath  some  angel*s  wing, 
O'er  the  dear  life  in  life — ^the  small,  sweet, 

new 
Unselfish  self— the  filial  self  of  two — 
Bliss  of  her  future  eyes,  her  pillowed  gaze, 
On  whom  a  mothei^s  heart  thinks  close,  and 

prajrs." 


LABT  ALICE  DAYBBTrBT  ;   OB^   THB  MIGHT  Of  OBtMB. 


Datbiitbt  Hall,  near  the  little  villa^ 
of  ihe  same  name  in  Cumberland,  is 
the  almost  roffal  residence  of  the  Clif- 
fMds ;  yet  it  does  not  bear  their  name, 
nor,  tiu  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
oentoi7,  had  it  come  into  their  nosses- 
ooo.  The  tragical  event  whicn  oon- 
signed  it  to  the  hands  of  a  distant 
branch  of  the  Daventry  ihmily  ts  now 
almost  forgotten  by  its  occupants,  but 
still  lingers  in  the  memory  of  some  of 
humbler  rank,  who,  in  days  gone  by, 
were  tenants  under  Sir  John  Daven- 
tnr,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  baronets 
of  that  name.  Few  men  have  entered 
li&  under  happier  auspices :  one  of  t^ 
old^  buronets  in  the  idnffdom,  in  one 
sense,  but  just  of  age,  in  t^  other,  jpos- 
SQSsed  of  an  unincumbered  rent-roU  of 
£2<MH)0  par  annum,  he  might  probably 
hav6  selected  his  bride  ^m  the  fiurest 
of  the  English  aristocracy ;-  but  when 
he  was  twenty-three  he  married  the 
beautiful  and  poor  daughter  of  an  offi- 
cer iteskhng  in  his  vicinity.  It  was  a 
love-match  on  his  side-^one  partly  of 
love,  partly  of  ambition,  on  hers  \  tneir 
union  was  not  very  km?,  neither  was  it 
very  happy,  and  when  Lady  Daventr^ 
dbd,  leaving  an  infant  dauffhter  to  his 
caro,  at  the  expiration  of  nis  year  of 
mourning  ho  chose  as  Ids  wcond  wife 
the  wciwl^  and  higli-bom  widow  of 


the  county  member.  This  was  a  war' 
riage  de  ecnoeMmee,  and  might  havo 
perhaps  proved  a  fortunate  one,  as  it 
secured  to  Sir  John  a  wife  suited  to 
uphold  his  dignity  and  the  stjdc  of  his 
establishment,  at  the  same  time  con. 
ferring  on  the  little  Clara  the  care  of  a 
mother,  and  the  society  of  a  playmate 
in  the  person  of  Charles  Mardrn,  Lady 
Davetttry*s  son  by  her  first  marriage* 
But  the  marria^  of  convenienoe  did 
not  end  more  fehcitously  than  the  mar- 
riage of  love — at  the  end  of  six  mont^ 
Sir  John  found  himself  a  second  time  a 
widower.  His  position  was  now  a  some- 
what  unusual  one--at  twenty-seven  he 
had  lost  two  wives,  and  was  Idt  the 
sole  guardian  of  two  duldren,  neither 
past  the  age  of  infancy ;  Clara  Doven- 
try  was  but  two  years  old,  Charles 
Mardyn  three  years  h&t  seancnr.  Of 
these  circumstances  Shr  John  made 
what  he  conceived  the  best,  provided 
attendants  and  g^ovemesses  for  the 
diildren,  consign^  them  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  HaU,  whjle  he  repaired  to 
London,  procured  a  superb  estaUi^. 
ment,  was  hmed  fisr  tne  skill  of  his 
cocka  and  the  goodness  of  his  wines, 
and  fyr  the  foUowine  eighteen  years 
was  an  habitUe  of  the  dubs,  and  courted 
by  the  61ito  of  London  society ;  and 
thii*,  iHjrhap?,  being  a  i)erfcctly  blame» 
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less  coarse^  and  iniHrting  afi  little  of 
any  sort  of  trouble  or  annoyance  ad 
poBsiblc,  it  must  needs  excite  our  siur- 
prise  if  we  do  not  find  it  producing 
corresponding  fruits.  Eighteen  years 
make  some  changes  everywhere.  Dur- 
ing these,  Clara  Daventry  had  become 
a  woman*  and  Charles  Mardyn,  having 
passed  through  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
had  for  the  last  two  years  emulated  his 
stepfather's  style  of  London  life.  Mr. 
Mard^m  had  left  his  fortune  at  the  dis. 
posal  of  his  widow,  whom  he  had 
foolisMy  lored,  and  Lady  Daventry,  at 
her  death,  divided  the  Mardyn  estates 
between  her  husband  and  son — an  un- 
fair distribution,  and  one  Charles  was 
not  disposed  to  pardon.  He  was  that 
combination  so  often  seen—the  union 
of  talent  to  depravity ;  of  such  talent 
as  the  union  admits — talent  which  is 
never  first-rate,  though  to  the  many  it 
appears  so;  it  is  omy  unscrupulous, 
and  conseauently  has  at  its  command 
enmnes  which  virtue  dares  not  use. 
S^bh  and  profligate,  he  was  that 
mixture  of  strong  passions  and  indomi- 
table will,  with  a  certain  strength  of 
inteUeet)  a  winning  manner,  and  noble 
appearance.  Clara  possessed  none  of 
these  external  gifts.  Low  and  insigni. 
fieant-loi^dng,  her  small,  pale  features, 
narrow  ic^ehead,  and  cunning  grey 
eyes,  harmonised  with  a  disposition  sin- 
gulaiiy  weak,  paltry,  and  nuinoeuvering. 
£i|^teen  years  had  altered  Sir  Jomi 
Daventry*s  appearance  less  than  his 
mind ;  he  had  grown  more  corpulent, 
and  his  features  wore  a  look  of  sensual 
indulgence,  mingled  with  the  air  of 
atrtliority  of  one  whose  will,  even  in 
trifles,  has  never  been  disputed.  But 
in  the  indolent  voluptuary  of  forty.five 
little  remained  of  the  good-humoured 
careless  man  of  twenty-seven.  Selfish- 
ness is  an  ill  weed«  that  grows  apace ; 
Sir  John  Daventry,  han£ome,  gifted 
with  l^air  distingue  and  thoroughly 
ripandu  in  society,  was  a  singularhr 
heartless  and  selfish  sensualist.  Such 
changes  eighteen  years  had  wrought, 
when  Clara  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  her  father.  It  was  more  than 
two  years  since  he  had  been  at  the 
Hall,  and  the  news  he  brought  was 
litUe  welcome  to  her.  He  was  about 
to  marry  a  third  time— his  destined 
bride  was  Lady  Alice  Mortimer,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  though  noble  house, 
and  of  whose  beauty,  though  now  past 
the  first  bloom  of  youth,  report  had 
reached    even    Clara's    ears.      From 


Mardyn,  too,  she  had  heard  «f  Lady 
Alice,  and  had  fkncied  that  he  was  one 
of  her  many  suitors.  Her  oongratula- 
tions  on  the  event  were  coldly  uttered ; 
in  truth,  Clara  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  herself  as  the  heiresft, 
and  eventmiUy  the  mistress,  of  that 
princely  estate  where  she  had  passed 
ner  childhood ;  it  was  ihe  one  imagi- 
native dream  in  a  c<^,  woridfy  mincL 
She  did  not  desire  riches  to  gratify  her 
vanity,  or  to  indulge  in  pleasm^es. 
Clara  Daventry's  temperament  was 
too  passionless  to  covet  it  for  these 
purposes ;  but  she  had  accustomed 
nerself  to  look  on  these  possessions  as 
her  right,  and  to  picture  the  day  when, 
through  their  far  extent,  its  tenants 
should  own  her  rule.  Besides,  Mardyn 
had  awoke,  if  not  a  feeling  of  affection, 
in  Clara  Daventry's  breast,  at  least  a 
wish  to  possess  him^ — a  wish  in  which 
all  the  sensuous  part  of  her  nature  (and 
in  that  cold  character  there  was  a  good 
deal  that  was  sensuous)  joined.  She 
had  perception  to  know  her  own  want 
of  attractions,  and  to  see  that  her  only 
hope  of  winning  this  gay  and  brilliant 
man  g£  fashion  was,  the  vahie  her 
wealth  might  be  of  in  repairinjif  a  for- 
tune  his  present  mode  of  living  was 
likely  to  scatter—a  hope  which,  should 
her  father  marry,  and  nave  a  male  heir, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  In  due  time 
the  papers  announced  the  marriage  of 
Sir  J(mn  Daventry  to  the  Lady  Alice 
Mortimer.  They  were  to  spend  thdr 
honeymoon  at  Daventry.  1^  even, 
ing  before  the  mamage,  Charles 
Mardjrn  arrived  at  the  Hall;  it  was 
some  time  since  he  had  last  been  there  ; 
it  was  a  singular  day  to  seleet  for  leav. 
ing  London,  and  Clara  noticed  a  strange 
alteration  in  his  appearance,  anegu- 
genoe  of  dress,  and  perturbation  of 
manner  unlike  his  ordinary  self.pos- 
session,  that  made  her  think  that, 
periiaps,  he  had  reallv  loved  her  des. 
tined  stepmother.  Still,  if  so,  it  was 
strani^  his  coming  to  the  Hall.  The 
following  evening  brought  Sir  Joha  and 
Lady  Auce  Daventry  to  their  brickl 
home.  The  Hall  had  been  newly  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion,  and,  in  the  ge* 
neral  confusion  and  interest,  Clarafound 
herself  degraded  from  the  consideration 
she  had  before  received.  Now  the  Hall 
was  to  receive  a  new  mistress,  one 
graced  with  title,  and  the  stamp  of 
fashion.  These  are  offences  nttle 
minds  can  hardly  be  thought  to  over, 
look ;  and  as  Clara  Daventrv  stood  in 
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the  spacious  hall  to  welcome  her  step- 
mother to  her  home*  and  she  who  was 
henceforward  to  take  the  first  place 
there^  the  Lady  Alice  in  her  rich  tra^ 
Telling  costume^  stood  before  her,  the 
contrast  was  striking.»the  unattractiYO, 
ugly  girl,  beside  the  brilliant  London 
beauty — ^the  bitter  feelings  of  envy  and 
resentment  that  then  passed  through 
Clara's  mind  cast  their  shade  on  hear 
after  desdny.    During  the  progress  of 
Conner,    Clara   notic^  the   extreme 
singularity  of  Mardyn's  manner ;  no- 
de^ also  the  sudden  flush  of  crimson 
that  dyed  Lady  Alice's  cheek  on  first 
beholding  him,  which  was  followed  by 
an  incr^sed  and  continued  paleness. 
There  was  at  their  meeting,  however, 
no  embarrassment  on  his  part^-.nothing 
but  the  well-bred  ease  of  the  man  of 
the  world  was  observable  in  his  congra- 
tulations; but  during  dinner  Chiu'les 
Mardyn's  eves  were  fixed  on  Lady 
Alice  with  the  quiet  stealthiness  of  one 
calmly  seeking  to  penetrate  through  a 
mystery ;  an£  despite  her  efibrts  to 
appear  xmoonoemed,  it  was  evident 
•he  felt   distressed  by  his   scrutiny. 
The   dinner    was   soon   despatched; 
Lady  Alice  complained  c^  fatigue,  and 
CUni  conducted  her  to  the  boudoir 
designed  for  her  private  apartment. 
As  me  was  returning  she  met  Mardyn. 
<<Is  Lady  Alice  in  the  boudoir?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "you  do  not 
want  her  ?" 

'Without  answering,  he  passed  on, 
and,  opening  the  door,  Charles  Mardyn 
stood  before  the  Lady  Alice  Daventry, 
his  stepfather's  wife. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  and 
in  a  deep  reverie,  her  cheek  resting  on 
one  of  her  fairy-like  hands.  She  was 
indeed  a  beautuul  woman.  No  long^ 
venr  young — she  was  about  thirty,  but 
still  very  lovely,  and  something  almost 
iu&ntine  in  the  arch  innocence  of  ex« 
pression  that  lighted  a  countenance 
cast  in  the  most  deHcate  mould — she 
.  looked,  in  ever^  feature,  the  child  of 
rank  and  fashion ;  so  delicate,  so 
fragile,  with  thorn  petites  features,  and 
that  flof^  pink  flesh  and  pouting  coral 
Ups ;  and,  in  her  very  essence,  ane  had 
aU  tiiose  aoalities  that  belong  to  a 
spoiled  chud  of  £uhion— ^wayward, 
violent  in  temper,  capricious,  and  vola- 
lilow  She  stturted  from  her  reverie; 
she  had  not  expected  to  see  Mardyn, 
and  betrayed  much  emotion  at  his  ab- 
rupt entrance ;  for,  as  though  in  an 


agony  of  shame,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  turned  away  her  head, 
yet  her  attitude  was  very  feminine  and 
attractive,  with  the  ^loss^  ringlets  of 
rich  brown  hair  falhng  m  a  shower 
over  the  fair  soft  arms,  and  the  whole 
so  gracefid  in  its  defencdessness  and 
the  forbearance  it  seemed  to  ask.  Yet, 
whatever  Mardyn*s  purpose  might  be, 
it  did  not  seem  to  turn  him  from  it ; 
the  sternness  on  his  countenance  in- 
creased as  he  drew  a  chair,  and,  sittinjg 
down  close  beside  her,  waited  in  si- 
lence,  gazing  at  his  companion  till  she 
should  uncover  her  face.  At  length 
the  hands  were  dropped,  and,  with  an 
efibrt  at  calmness.  Lady  Alice  looked 
up,  but  again  averted  her  gaze  as  she 
met  his. 

"  When  we  last  met,  Lady  Alice,  it 
was  under  difierent  circumstances,*'  he 
said,  sarcastically.  She  bowed  her 
head,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  I  fear,**  he  continued,  in  the  same 
tone,  "  my  congratulations  may  not 
have  seemed  warm  enough  on  the 
happy  change  in  your  prospects  ;  they 
were  unfeigned,  1  assure  you.*'  Lady 
Alice  coloured. 

"  These  taunts  are  uncalled  for, 
Mardyn,"  she  replied,  faintly. 

"No;  that  would  be  un&ir,  indeed," 
he  continued,  in  the  same  bitter  tone, 
"to  Lady  Alice  Daventry,  who  has 
always  displayed  such  consideration  for 
all  my  feehngs." 

"  You  never  seemed  to  care,"  she 
rejoined,  and  the  woman's  pique  be- 
trayed  itself  in  the  tone—."  lou  never 
tried  to  prevent  it." 
"Prevent  what?" 
She  hesitated,  and  did  not  reply. 
"Fooll"  he  exclaimed,  violently, 
"did  you  think  that  if  one  word  of 
mine  could  have  stopped  your  niar- 
riage,  that  word  woula  have  been  said  ? 
Listen,  Lady  Alice :  I  loved  you  once, 
and  the  proof  that  I  did  is,  &e  hate  I 
now  bear  you.  If  I  had  not  loved 
you,  I  shomd  now  feel  only  contempt. 
For  a  time  I  believed  that  you  had  for 
me  the  love  you  professed.  You  chose 
differently ;  but  though  that  is  over, 
do  not  tmnk  that  all  is,  I  have  sworn 
to  make  you  feel  some  of  the  misery 
you  caused  me.  Lady  Alice  Daven- 
try, do  you  doubt  that  that  oath  shall 
be  kept  ?" 

Uis  violence  had  terrified  her — she 

was  deadly  pale,  and  seemed  ready  to 

faint ;  but  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her. 

"I  do  not  deserve  thi?,"  she  said; 
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**  I  did  love  you — I  sworo  it  to  you, 
and  you  doubted  me." 

"  Had  1  no  reason  ?  **  he  askod. 

*'  None  that  you  did  not  cause  your- 
self;  your  unfounded  jealousy,  your 
determination  to  humble  me,  (Irove 
me  to  the  step  I  took. " 

The  expression  of  \m  countenance 
somewhat  changed;  he  had  averted  his 
face  so  that  she  could  not  read  its 
meaning,  and  over  it  passed  no  sign  of 
relenting,  but  a  look  more  wholly  tri- 
umphant than  it  had  yet  worn.  When 
he  turned  to  Lady  Abce  it  was  changed 
to  one  of  mildness  and  sorrow. 

**  You  will  drive  me  mad,  Alice,  **  he 
uttered,  in  a  low  deep  voice.  "  May 
heaven  forgive  me  if  1  have  mistaken 
you ;  you  told  me  you  loved  me.** 

"  I  told  you  the  truth,"  she  rejoined, 
quickly. 

'*  But  how  soon  that  love  changed,'* 
he  said,  in  a  half-doubting  tone,  as  if 
willing  to  be  convince<l. 

*'  It  never  chansed  I "  she  replied, 
vehemently.  "  You  doubted — you 
were  jealous,  and  left  me.  I  never 
ceased  to  love  you." 

"  You  do  not  love  me  now  ?  *'  he 
asked* 

She  was  silent ;  but  alow  sob  sound- 
ed through  the  room,  and  Charles  Mar- 
dvn  was  again  at  her  feet ;  and,  while 
the  marriage- vows  had  scarce  died  from 
her  lips.  Lady  Alice  Daventry  was  ex- 
changing forgiveness  with,  and  listening 
to  protestations  of  love  from  the  son  of 
the  man  to  whom,  a  few  hours  before, 
she  had  sworn  a  wife's  fidelity. 

It  is  a  scene  which  needs  some  ex- 
planation,  best  heard,  however,  from 
Mardyn's  lips.  A  step  was  heard 
along  the  passage,  and  Mardyn,  pass- 
ing  through  a  side-door,  repaired  to 
Cmra's  apartment.  He  found  her  en- 
gaged on  a  book.  Laying  it  down,  she 
bestowed  on  him  a  look  of  inquiry  as 
he  entered. 

**  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Clara," 
he  said. 

Fixing  her  cold  grey  eyes  on  his 
face,  she  awaited  his  questions. 

<*Has  not  this  sudden  step  of  Sir 
John's  surprised  you?" 

"It  has,"  she  said,  quietly. 

*'  Your  prospects  are  not  so  sure  as 
they  were  ?" 

"  No,  they  are  changed,"  she  said, 
in  the  same  quiet  tone  and  impassive 
countenance. 

"  And  you  feel  no  great  love  to  your 
new  stepmother?" 


**  I  have  onlv  seen  Lady  Alice  once,** 
she  replied,  fidgettiug  on  her  seat 
_  ti  \Vell,  you  will   see  her  oflbener 
now,"  he  observed.     "  I  hope  she  will 
make  the  Hall  pleasant  to  you.** 

"  You  have  some  motive  in  this  con- 
versation?** said  Clara,  calmly;  "  You 
may  trust  me,  I  do  not  love  Lady  Alice 
sufficiently  to  betray  you.** 

And  now  her  voice  had  a  tone  of 
bitterness  surpassing  Mardyn's ;  he 
looked  steadily  at  her ;  she  met  and 
returned  his  gaze,  and  that  inter, 
change  of  looks  seemed  to  satisfy  both. 
Mardyn  at  once  began — 

"Neither  of  us  have  much  cause  to 
like  Sir  John's  new  bride  ;  she  may 
strip  you  of  a  splendid  inheritance,  and 
I  have  still  more  reason  to  detest  her. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  London,  I 
met  Lady  Alice  Mortimer.  I  had 
heard  much  of  her  beauty — it  seemed 
to  me  to  siupass  all  I  had  heard.  I 
loved  her ;  she  seemed  all  playful  sim- 
pHcity  and  innocence ;  but  1  discovered 
she  had  come  to  the  age  of  calcidation, 
and  that  though  many  followed  and 
praised  her  wit  and  beauty,  I  was  al- 
most the  only  one  who  was  serious  in 
wishing  to  marry  Lord  Mortimer's  poor 
and  somewhat />aMer  daughter.  She 
loved  me,  I  believe,  as  well  as  she  could 
love  any  one.  That  was  not  the  love  I 
gave,  or  asked  in  return.  In  brief,  I 
saw  through  her  sheer  heartlessness,  the 
first  moment  I  saw  her  waver  between 
the  wealth  of  an  old  sensualist  and  my 
love.  I  left  her,  but  with  an  oath  of 
vengeance  ;  in  the  pursuit  of  that  re- 
vcuofle  it  will  be  your  interest  to  assist. 
Will  you  aid  me  ?*' 

"  How  can  I  ?"  she  asked. 
<*  It  is  not  difficult,"  he  replied. 
Lady  Alice  and  I  have  met  to-nioht ; 
she  prefers  me  stilL  Let  her  gaUant 
bridegroom  only  know  this,  and  we 
have  not  much  to  fear.** 

Clara  Daventry  paused,  and,  with 
clenched  hands  and  knit  brow,  rumi- 
nated on  his  words — familiar  with  the 
labyrinthine  paths  of  the  plotter,  she 
was  not  long  silent. 

"I  think  I  see  what  you  mean/' 
she  said.  "  And  I  suppose  you  have 
provided  means  to  accomplkh  your 
scheme  ?** 

"  They  are  provided  for  us.  Where 
could  we  find  materials  more  made  to 
our  hands  ? — a  few  insinuations,  a  con- 
versation  overheard,  a  note  conveyed 
opportunely^— th^  are  trifles,  but 
trifles  are  the  levers  of  human  action." 
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There  was  no  more  said  then  ;  each 
saw  partly  through  the  insincerity  and 
iabenood  of  the  other,  yet  each  knew 
they  agreed  in  a  common  object. 
These  were  strange  scenes  to  await  a 
bride,  on  the  first  eve  in  her  new  home. 

Two  or  three  months  have  passed 
since  these  conversations.  Sir  John 
DaveQtry'^  manner  has  changed  to  his 
bride :  he  is  no  longer  the  lover,  but 
the  severe,  exacting  husband.  It  may 
be  that  he  is  annoyed  at  all  his  longi. 
confirmed  bachelor  habits  being  bro- 
ken in  upon»  and  that,  in  time,  he  will 
become  used  to  the  change,  and  setlJbe 
down  contentedly  in  his  new  capacity ; 
but  yet  something  more  than  this  seems 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  his  discontent. 
Siaoe  a  ponfidential  conversatioA^  held 
over  their  wine  between  him  and  Char- 
les Mardyn,  his  manner  had  been  un- 
usually  captious.  Mardyn  had,  ailer 
submitting  some  time,  taken  umbm^ 
at  a  marked  insult,  and  set  c^for  Lon- 
don. On  Lady  Alice,  in  especial,  her 
husband  ^iient  his  fits  of  iU- humour. 
With  Clara  he  was  more  than  ever 
friendly ;  her  position  wa3  now  the 
most  enviable  in  that  house,  But  she 
strove  to  alleviate  her  stepmother's  djs- 
comforts  by  every  attention  a  daughter 
could  b^  supposed  to  show,  and  these 
proofs  of  amiable  feeling  seemed  to 
touch  Sir  Johi^  and  as  the  alienation 
between  him  and  his  wife  increased,  to 
cement  an  attachment  between  Clara 
and  her  father. 

Lady  Alice  had  lately  imparted  to 
her  husband  a  secret  that  might  be 
supposed  calculated  to  fill  him  with 
joyous  expeditions,  and  raise  hopes  o£ 
an  heir  to  his  vast  possessions ;  but  the 
communication  had  been  received  in 
sidlen  silence,  and  seemed  almost  to 
increase  his  savage  stemne8s.*-treat- 
ment  which  stung  Lady  Alice  to  the 
quick ;  and  when  she  retired  to  her 
room,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly  over 
this  unkind  reception  of  news  she  had 
hoped  would  have  restored  his  fond- 
ness, in  those  tears  mingled  a  feeling 
of  hate  and  loathing  ta  the  author  of 
her  grief.  Long  and  drearv  did  the 
next  four  months  appear  to  the  beauti^ 
M  Lady  of  Daventnr»  who^  acqustomed 
to  the  ilaitery  and  adulation  of  the 
London  worlds  could  ill-endure  the 
seclusion  and  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Hall. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Chairles 
Mardya  again  made  his  appearance; 
the  weleoHie  he  received  from  Sir  John 


was  hardly  courteous.  Clara's  man<> 
ser,  too,  seemed  constrained ;  but  hiiB 
presence  appeipred  to  remove  a  weight 
from  Lady  Alice's  mind,  and  restore 
her  a  portion  of  her  former  spirits. 
From  the  moment  of  Mardyn's  arriv«|^ 
Sir  John  Daventry*s  manner  changed 
to  his  wife :  he  abandoned  the  use  of 
sarcastic  language,  and  avoided  all  oc- 
casion of  dispute  with  her,  but  aswrned 
an  icy  calmness  of  demeanour^,  the 
more  dangerous,  because  the  inore 
dear-sigh  ted.  He  now  qonfididdr  his 
doubts  to  CLara;  he  had  heard  fiMlA 
Hardyn  that  his  wife  had,  before Jisr 
marriage^  professed  an  attaehmeni  to 
him.  in  this,  though  jestingly  aUndell 
to,  there  was  much  to  work  on  a 
jealous  and  exacting  husband.  Tbb 
contrast  in  age,  in  manner,-  and  ap.. 
pearance,  wn^  too  marked,  not  to  allow 
of  the  suspicion  that  his  superiority  j» 
wealth  and  position  had  turned  the 
.scale  in  his  favour.— a  suspimn,whicl^ 
cherished,  had  gipwn  to  be  the  demon 
that  allowed  him  no  peace  of  mindj  aad 
built  up  a  fabric  fi^aught  with  wjcetch- 
^dness  on  this  slight  foundatioii.  AU 
this  period  Lady  Alioe*s  demeanoi9:j4> 
Mardyn  was  but  too  well  calculated  to 
deepen  these  suspicions.  Now,  too, 
liad  come  the  time  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow.  In  this  Clara  was  thought  m 
fitting  instrument. 

*'  I  ou  are  indeed  unjust,**  she  ^aid» 
with  askilfulassiunption  of  earnestness; 
'*  Lady  Alice  considers  she  ^ould  be 
a  mother  to  Charles — they  meet  o(Wi ; 
it  is  that  she  may  advise  hinL  She 
thinks  he  is  extravagant^— ^at  he 
^nds  too  much  time  in  London^  asid 
wishes  to  make  the  cou^itry  xaom 
agreeable  to  him." 

"  Yes,  Clary,  I  know  she  does  ;  she 
would  be  glad  to  ke^  the  fellow  44- 
ways  near  her/* 

-  **  You  mistake,  wr,  I  assure  yoa  j  ,1 
have  been  with  them  when  they  werp 
together ;  their  languid  has.  l^eon 
affectionate,  but  as  fiu*  as  the  jQejiatjpiw 
ship  authorises.^* 

"  Our  (pinions  on  that  head  ({iiier, 
Clary  ;  she  deceived  me,  and  by,-,^^^ 
she  shall  suffer  for  it.  She  neverjt^ 
me  she  had  known  hun ;  the  leli^w  ja- 
sulted  me  by  informing  me  when  it.  was 
too  Ut^,  He  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
— Jt  was  over  now-^4ie  told  m^  ^vfith  * 
sneer." 

"He  was  woimded  by  her  tj^ea^ 
ment;  so  woanded»  tliat,  Qxo0pt  jM 
your  wife,  and  to  show  you  -r€Kf>ecty  J 
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kryoft!  he  wouidnerer  have  spoken  to  her. 
Bat  if  your  doubts  cannot  be  hushed, 
tliey  may  be  satisfactorily  dispelled." 

"How— t«llmer 

**  I^ady  Alice  and  Charles  sit  every 
noming  in  the  library ;  there  are  cnr- 
toiiied  recesses  there,  in  any  of  which 
yon  may  conceal  yourself,  and  hear 
what  passes." 

**  Good — good ;  but  if  you  hint  or 
breathe  to  them ** 

**  I  merely  point  it  out,"  she  inter- 
rtipted,  «*  as  a  proof  of  my  perfect  be- 
Mef  in  Charles's  principle  and  Lady 
Alice's  affection  for  you.  If  a  word 
passes  lliat  militates  against  that  bdief, 
I  win  renounce  it," 

A  sneer  distorted  Sir  John's  features. 
When  not  blinded  by  passion,  he  saw 
dearly  through  character  and  nootiyes. 
He  had  by  wis  discerned  Clara's  dis- 
like to  Lady  Alice,  and  now  felt  con- 
vinced ^  suggested  the  scheme  as 
she  guessed  he  would  have  his  suspi- 
eions  confirmed.  He  saw  thus  far, 
bat  he  did  not  see  through  a  far  darker 
plot«-he  did  not  see  that,  in  ^  deep 
game  ttvey  played  against  him,  Charles 
and  Clara  were  comederates. 

That  was  a  pleasant  room;  without, 
through  bayed  windows,  lay  a  wide  and 
fertile  i>rospect  of  sunny  landscape; 
within,  it  was  handsomely  and  luxu. 
i^ouBly  furnished.  There  were  books  in 
gorgeous  bindings ;  a  range  of  marble 
pillars  swept  its  length  ;  stands  of 
fiowers,  vases  of  agate  and  Alabaster, 
were  scattered  on  every  side;  and 
after  breakfast  Mard^  and  Lady 
Alice  made  it  thar  sittmg-room.  The 
morning  after  the  scheme  suggested  by 
Clara,  they  were  sitting  in  earnest  con- 
'rerse.  Lady  Alice,  looking  pale  and 
care-worn,  was  weeping  convulsively. 

"You  tell  me  you  must  go,"  die 
tedd ;  "  and  were  it  a  few  months  later, 
I  would  fbrsake  all  and  accompanj  you. 
But  for  the  sake  of  my  unborn  mfant, 
yon  muist  leave  me.  At  another  time 
return,  and  you  may  claim  me." 

^Dear  Alice,"  he  whispered  softly, 
**^dear,  dear  Alice,  why  did  you  not 
know  me  sooner?  Why  did  you  not 
love  me  more,  and  you  would  now  have 
been  my  own,  my  wife?" 

**1  was  mad,"  she  repKed,  sadly; 
''  but  I  have  paid  the  penalty  of  my 
sin  against  you.  llie  last  year  has 
been  one  of  utter  misery  to  me.  If 
^ere  is  a  being  on  earth  I  loathe,  it  is 
^he  man  I  must  call  my  husband ;  my 


hatred  to  him  is  alone  inferior  to  my 
love  for  you.  When  I  think  what  I 
sacrificed  for  him,"  she  contimMi^ 
passionately,  "  the  bliss  of  beine  your 
"^ife,  resigned  to  unite  myself  to  a 
vapid  sensualist,  a  man  who  was  a 
spendthrift  of  his  passions  in  youth, 
and  yet  asks  to  be  loved,  as  if  tJie 
woman  most  lost  to  herself  could  feel 
love  for  him." 

It  was  what  he  wished.  Lady  Alice 
had  spoken  with  all  the  extravagance 
of  woman's  exaggeration ;  her  compa* 
nion  smiled ;  she  understood  its  mean- 
ing. 

"You  despise  me,"  she  said,  "that 
I  could  marry  the  man  of  whom  I  speak 
thus." 

"No,"  he  replied;  "but  perhaps 
you  ju(te  Sir  John  harshly.  We  must 
own  he  has  some  cause  for  jealousy." 

Despite  his  guarded  accent,  some- 
tiling  smote  on  Lady  Alice's  ear  in 
that  last  sentence.  She  turned  deadly 
pale — ^was  she  deceived?  But  in  a 
moment  the  sense  of  her  utter  helpless- 
ness rushed  upon  her.  If  he  were 
false,  nothing  but  destruction  lay  be- 
fore her— she  desperately  closed  her 
eyes  on  her  danger. 

"You  are  too  generous,"  she  re- 
plied. "  If  I  had  known  what  I  sa- 
crificed—" 

Poor,  wretched  woman,  what  fear 
was  in  her  heart  as  she  strove  to  utter 
words  of  confidence.     He  saw  her  K[u 

Erehensions,  and  drawing  her  towards 
im,  whispered  loving  words,  and 
showered  burning  kisses  on  her  brow. 
She  leant  her  he^l  on  his  breast,  and 
her  long  hair  fell  over  his  arm  as  she 
lay  like  a  child  in  his  embrace. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  library  was 
empty,  when  the  curtains  that  shrouded 
a  recess  near  where  the  lovers  had  sat 
were  drawn  back,  and  Sir  John  Daven- 
try  emerged  from  his  concealment.  His 
countenance  betrayed  little  of  what 
passed  within ;  every  other  feeling  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  thirst  for  revenge— 
a  thirst  that  would  have  risked  life  it- 
self to  accomplish  its  object-^for  his 
suspicions  had  gone  beyond  the  truth, 
black,  dreadftil  as  was  that  truth  to  a 
husband's  ears,  and  he  fhncied  that  his 
unborn  infant  owed  its  ori^n  to  Charles 
Mardyn ;  when,  for  that  infant's  sake, 
where  no  other  consideration  could 
have  restrained  her,  I^ady  Alice  had 
endured  her  woman's  wrong,  and  while 
confessing  her  love  for  Mardyn,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  his  solieitations,  or 
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to  fly  with  him  ;  and  the  reference  she 
had  made  to  this,  nnd  which  he  had 
overheard,  appeared  to  him  but  a  base 
design  to  palm  the  offspring  of  her 
love  to  Murdyn  as  the  heir  to  the  r 
wealth  and  name  of  Daventry. 

It  wanted  now  but  a  month  of  Lady 
Alice's  confinement,  and  even  Mardyn 
and  Clara  were  perplexed  and  indeci- 
sive as  to  the  effect  their  stratagem  had 
upon  Sir  John.  No  word  or  sign  es- 
caped him  to  betray  what  passed  within 
— lie  seemed  stricken  with  sudden  age, 
so  stem  and  hard  had  his  countenance 
become,  so  fixed  his  icy  calmness. 
They  knew  not  the  volcanoes  that 
burned  beneath  their  undisturbed  sur- 
face. A  sudden  fear  fell  upon  them ; 
they  were  but  wicked — they  were  not 
great  in  wickedness.  Much  of  what 
3iey  had  done  appeared  to  them  clumsy 
and  ill-contrived ;  yet  their  very  fears 
lest  they  might  be  seen  through  urged 
on  another  attempt,  contrived  to  give 
confirmation  to  Sir  John's  suspicions, 
should  his  mind  waver.  So  great  at 
this  time  was  Mardyn's  dread  of  detec- 
tion, that  he  suddenly  left  the  Hall. 
He  knew  Sir  John's  vengeance,  if  once 
roused,  would  be  desperate,  and  feared 
some  attempts  on  his  life.  In  truth 
his  position  was  a  perilous  one,  and 
this  lull  of  fierce  elements  seemed  to 
forerun  some  terrible  explosion — where 
the  storm  might  spend  its  fury  was  as 
yet  hid  in  darkness.  Happy  was  it 
for  the  Lady  Alice  Daventry  that  she 
Imew  none  of  these  things,  or  her's 
would  have  been  a  position  of  unpa- 
ralleled wretchedness,  as  over  the  plot- 
ters, the  deceived,  and  the  foredoomed 
ones,  glided  on  the  rapid  moments  that 
brought  them  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
they  stood  on  the  threshold  of  crime 
and  death. 

And  now,  through  the  dark  channels 
of  firaud  and  jealousy,  we  have  come  to 
the  eve  of  that  strange  and  wild  page 
in  our  story,  which  long  attached  a 
tragic  interest  to  the  halls  of  Daventry, 
and  swept  all  but  the  name  of  that  an- 
cient race  into  obscurity. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  Lady 
Alice  Daventry  was  confined  of  a  son. 
All  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy 
were  forbidden  by  Sir  John,  on  the  plea 
of  Lady  Alice's  precarious  situation. 
Her  health,  weakened  by  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  had  nearly  proved  unequal 
to  tnis  trial  of  her  married  life,  and  the 
fifth  morning  after  her  illness  was  the 
fii*st  on  which  the  physician  held  out 


confident  hopes  of  her  having  strength 
to  carry  her  through.  Up  to  that  time 
the  survival  of  the  infant  had  been  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  but  on  that  morning, 
as  though  the  one  slender  thread  bad 
bound  both  to  existence,  fear  was  laid 
aside,  and  calmness  reigned  through  the 
mansion  of  Daventry.  On  that  morn- 
ing too,  arrived  a  letter  directed  to 
"The  Lady  Alice  Daventry.**  A  dark 
shade  flitted  over  Sir  John's  face  as 
he  read  the  direction ;  then  placing  it 
among  his  other  letters  reserved  for 
private  perusal,  he  left  the  room. 

The  day  wore  on,  each  hour  giving 
increasiug  strength  to  the  Lady  Alice 
and  her  boy-heir.  During  its  progress, 
it  was  noticed,  even  by  the  servants, 
that  their  master  seemed  unusually  dis- 
composed, and  that  his  countenance 
wore  an  expression  of  ghastly  paleness. 
As  he  sat  alone,  aft^r  dinner,  ne  drank 
glass  aft«r  glass  of  wine,  but  they 
brought  no  flush  to  his  cheek — wrought 
no  cJiange  in  his  appearance ;  some 
mightier  spirit  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  effects  of  drink.  At  a  late  hour 
he  retired  to  his  room.  The  physician 
had  previously  paid  his  last  visit  to  tiie 
chamber  of  lus  patient ;  she  was  in  a 
calm  sleep,  and  the  last  doubt  as  to  her 
condition  faded  fi*om  his  mind,  as,  in  a 
confident  tone,  he  reiterated  his  assur- 
ance  to  the  nurse-tender  ''that  she 
might  lie  down  and  take  some  rest- 
that  nothing  more  was  to  be  feared." 

The  gloom  of  a  December's  ni^t  had 
closed,  dark  and  dreary,  around  the 
Hall,  while,  through  the  darkness,  the 
wind  drove  the  heavy  rain  against  the 
casements;  but,  undisturbed  by  the 
rain  and  winds,  the  Lady  Alice  and 
her  infant  lay  in  a  tranquil  sleep ; 
doubt  and  danger  had  passed  from 
them ;  the  grave  had  seemed  to  yawn 
towards  the  mother  and  child,  but  the 
clear  colour  on  the  transparent  cheek, 
the  soft  and  regular  breathing  caught 
through  the  stmness  of  the  diamber, 
when  the  wind  had  died  in  the  distance, 
gave  assurance  to  the  nurse  that  all 
danger  was  past;  and,  wearied  with 
the  watching  of  the  last  four  nights, 
she  retired  to  a  closet  opening  Irom 
Lady  Alice's  apartment,  and  was  soon 
buried  in  the  heavy  slumber  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

That  profound  sleep  was  rudely 
broken  through  by  wild,  loud  cries, 
reaching  over  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
which  had  now  risen  to  a  storm.    The 
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terrified  woman  staggered  to  the  bed- 
room, to  witness  there  a  fearful  change 
—-sudden,  not  to  be  accounted  for.  A 
night-lamp  shed  its  dim  light  through 
the  apartment  on  a  scene  of  horror  and 
mystery.  All  was  silence  now — and  the 
Lady  Alice  stood  erect  on  the  floor,  half 
shrouded  in  the  heavy  curtains  of  the 
bed,  and  clasping  her  infant  in  her  arms. 
By  this  time  the  attendants,  roused 
fix)m  sleep,  had  reached  the  apartment, 
and  assisted  in  taking  the  child  fixjm 
its  mother's  stiff  embrace ;  it  had  ut- 
tered no  ciTj  and  when  they  brought 
it  to  the  light,  the  blaze  fell  on  features 
swollen  and  lifeless — ^it  was  dead  in  its 
helplessness — dead  by  violence,  for  on 
its  throat  were  the  marks  of  strong 
and  sudden  pressure ;  but  how,  by 
whom,  was  a  horrid  mystery.  They 
laid  the  mother  on  the  bed,  and  as 
they  did  so,  a  letter  fell  from  her  grasp 
— a  wild  fit  of  delirium  succeeded,  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  swoon,  from  which 
the  physician  failed  in  awaking  her— 
before  the  night  had  passed.  Lady 
Alice  Daventry  had  been  sunmioned 
to  her  rest.  The  sole  clue  to  the  events 
of  that  night  was  the  letter  which  had 
fallen  from  Lady  Alice ;  it  the  physi- 
cian had  picked  up  and  read,  but  po- 
sitively refused  to  reveal  its  contents, 
more  than  to  hint  that  they  betrayed 
guilt  that  rendered  his  wife  and  child's 
removal  more  a  blessing  then  a  mis- 
fortune to  Sir  John  Daventry.  Yet 
somehow  rumours  were  heard  that  the 
letter  was  in  Charles  Mardyn's  hand ; 
that  it  had  fallen  in  Sir  John's  way, 
and  revealed  to  him  a  guilty  attach- 
ment between  Mardyn  and  his  wife  ; 
but  how  it  came  into  her  hands,  or  how 
productive  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  the 
destruction  of  her  infant,  her  frenzy, 
and  death,  remained  imknown:  but 
one  ftuther  gleam  of  light  was  ever 
thrown  on  uiat  dark  tragedy.  The 
nurse-tender,  who  had  firet  come  to 
her  mistress's  assistance,  declared  that, 
as  she  entered  the  room,  she  had  heard 
steps  in  quick  retreat  along  the  gallery 
leading  from  Lady  Alice's  room,  and  a 
few  surmised  that,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
her  husband  had  placed  that  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  told  her  he  knew  her 
guilt.  This  was  but  conjecture — a  wild 
and  Improbable  one,  perhaps. 

Charles  Mardyn  came  not  again  to 
the  flail.  What  he  and  Clara  fiaven- 
fepy  thought  of  what  had  passed,  was 
known  only  to  themselves.  A  year 
went  on,  and  Clara  and  her  father 


lived  alone — a  year  of  terror  to  the 
former,  for  from  that  terrible  night  her 
father  had  become  subject  to  bursts 
of  savage  passion  that  filled  her  with 
alarm  for  her  own  safety ;  these,  fol- 
lowed by  lon§  fits  of  moody  silence, 
rendered  her  life,  for  a  year,  harassed 
and  wretched ;  but  then  settling  into 
confirmed  insanity,  released  her  from 
his  violence.  Sir  John  Daventry  was 
removed  to  an  asylum,  and  Clara  was 
mistress  of  the  Hall.  Another  vear 
passed,  and  she  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  Mardyn,  It  was  now  the 
harvest  of  their  labours,  and  reaped  as 
such  harvests  must  be.  The  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  a  London  life  had 
grown  distasteful  to  Mardyn — they 
palled  on  his  senses,  and  he  sought 
change  in  a  residence  at  the  Hall ;  but 
here  greater  discontent  awaited  him. 
The  force  of  conscience  allowed  them 
not  happiness  in  a  place  peopled  with 
such  associations ;  they  were  childless, 
they  lived  in  solitary  state,  unvisited 
by  those  of  their  own  rank,  who  were 
deterred  from  making  overtures  of  in- 
timacy by  the  stories  that  were  whis- 
pered affixing  discredit  to  his  name  ; 
his  pride  and  violent  temper  were  ill 
fitted  to  brook  this  neglect ;  in  disgust^ 
they  left  Daventry,  and  went  to  Mar- 
dyn Park,  an  old  seat  lefl  him  by  his 
mother,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
It  was  wildly  situated,  and  had  been 
long  uninhabited;  and  in  this  lonely 
residence  the  cup  of  Clara's  wretched- 
ness was  filled  to  overflowing.  In  Mar- 
dyii  there  was  now  no  trace  lefl  of  the 
man  who  had  once  captivated  her  fan- 
cy ;  prematurely  old,  soured  in  temper, 
he  had  become  brutal  and  overbearmg  j 
for  Clara  he  had  cast  off  every  sem- 
blance of  decency,  and  indifference  was 
now  usurped  by  hate  and  violence; 
their  childless  condition  was  made  a 
constant  source  of  bitter  reproach  from 
her  husband.  Time  brought  no  alle- 
viation to  this  state  of  wretchedness, 
but  rather  increased  their  evil  passions 
and  mutual  abhorrence.  They  had 
long  and  bitterly  disputed  one  day, 
after  dinner,  and  each  remmded  the 
other  of  their  sins  with  a  vehemence 
of  reproach  that,  firom  the  lips  of  any 
other,  must  have  overwhelmed  the  guil- 
ty pair  with  shame  and  terror.  Dnven 
from  the  room  by  Mardyn's  unmanly 
violence  and  coarse  epithets,  Clara 
reached  the  drawing-room,  and  spent 
some  hours  struggling  with  the  stmgs 
of   conscience   aroused    by  Mardyn's 
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taunts.  They  Lad  heard  that  morning 
of  Sir  John  Daventry*8  death,  and  the 
removal  of  the  only  being  who  lived  to 
suffer  for  their  sin  had  seemed  but  to 
add  a  deeper  gloom  to  their  miserable 
existence— the  time  was  past  when 
anything  could  bid  them  hope.  Her 
past  career  passed  through  the  guil^ 
woman's  mind,  and  filled  her  with  dread, 
and  a  fearful  looking  out  for  judgment. 
She  had  not  noticed  how  time  had  fied, 
till  she  saw  it  was  long  past  Mardyn's 
hour  for  retiring,  and  that  he  had  not 
come  up  stairs  yet.  Another  hoiur 
passed,  and  then  a  vague  fear  seized 
upon  her  mind — she  felt  frightened  at 
being  alone,  and  descended  to  the  par- 
lour.  She  had  brought  no  light  with 
her,  and  when  she  reached  rae  door 
she  paused;  all  in  the  bouse  seemed 
so  still,  she  trembled,  and  turning  the 
lock,  entered  the  room.  The  candles 
had  burnt  out»  and  the  faint  red  glare 
of  the  fire  alone  shone  through  the 
darkness;  by  the  dim  light  she  saw 


that  l^lardyn  was  sitttin^  his  anna 
folded  on  the  table,  and  his  bead  re* 
cliucd  as  if  in  sleep.  She  touched  him, 
he  stirred  not,  and  her  hand,  slipping 
from  his  shoulder,  fell  upon  the  tabid 
and  was  wet ;  she  saw  that  a  decanter 
had  been  overturned,  ^  and  fiuuaed 
Mardyn  had  been  drinking,  and  fallen 
asleep;  she  hastened  from  the  room 
for  a  candle.  As  she  seized  a  light 
burning  in  the  passage,  she  saw  that 
the  hand  she  had  extended  was  crim- 
soned with  Uood.  Almost  delirious 
with  terror,  she  regained  the  room* 
The  light  from  her  hand  fell  on  the 
table — it  was  covered  with  a  pool  of 
blood,  that  was  filling  slowly  to^the 
floor.  With  a  wild  effort  she  raised 
her  husband — his  head  fell  on  her  arm 
— the  throat  was  severed  fix>m  ear  to 
ear — the  countenance  set,  and  distorted 
in  death. 

In  that  moment  the  curse  of  an  o£. 
fended  God  worked  its  final  vengeance 
on  guilt — Clara  Mardyn  was  a  lunatic 


POPULAR  GHAirSONB  OP  PEAMCK. 

BY  JOHATHAlf   VRBKS  SLISflSBY. 

CMrrigUwn,  Angint  ISth,  1850. 

Mt  ds  ab  Antront, — As  yon  well  know,  I  am  not  much  given  to  what  are  called* 
**  hard  niffhts  ;**  but,  I  protest,  I  have  never  put  in  or  put  over  such  hard  nighta 
as  those  that  have  ushei^  in  tliis  m^sent  month.  Hard  nights  did  I  call  them  ? 
I  should,  under  fitvour,  have  callea  them  soft  nights.  Was  3iere  ever  such  heat  ? 
I  verily  believe  that  the  sun  goes  ramblbg  about  all  night  over  these  parts  incog., 
as  Haroun  al  Baschid  used  to  go  through  Bagdad.  Sleep,  to  any  reasoname 
extent,  seems  quite  out  of  the  question;  and  x  doubt  that  all  the  powers  of 
animal  magnetism  could  carrv  one  dean  through  a  comfortable,  steady,  conti^ 
nuous  nap^  from  twelve  at  ni^t  to  six  in  the  morning.  Last  night,  for  instance, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  a  ffo<xl  night's  rest,  if  possiUe.  I  am  sure  I  was  justly 
entitled  to  expect  it,  for  I  took  the  best  means  to  ensure  it.  After  my  evening's 
ramble  by  the  river  side,  I  sat  watching  the  fading  twilight  deepening  down  into 
the  gloom  of  night.  By  degrees  the  varied  and,  to  me,  dehghtfiu  sounds  of 
animation  werehushed^-those  sounds  that  remind  one,  as  he  sits  alone,  that  with- 
out and  beyond  him  b  a  world  of  men,  and  women,  and  children — ay,  and  of  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  other  soulless  creatures,  as  we  are  wont  to  call  ihem,  that  are 
bound  to  us  by  sympathies  more  or  less  strong — that  minister  to  our  affections, 
our  comforts,  our  pleasures,  our  ^scipline,  and  our  wants — ^that  like  ourselves 
are  links,  some  stronger  and  more  poUshed,  some  weaker  and  more  rudely 
formed — .^et  still  links  m  that  mysterious  and  most  wonderful  chain  of  spiritual 
and  physical  organisation,  which,  issuing  firom  the  clouds  and  darkness  tnat  are 
around  God's  throne,  descends  through  every  gradation,  till  it  is  again  lost  to 
our  view  in  the  rudest  form  of  organised  matter.  These  sounds,  I  say,  ceased, 
one  by  one ;  the  pleasant  laughter  of  yoimg  men  and  maidens  disporting  on  the 
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greensward,  with  the  occasional  outbreak  of  more  boisterous  mirthi  as  some 
young  lover,  chasing  his  sweetheart  through  the  mazes  of  the  ring,  had  at  length 
succ^ded  in  capturing  the  flying  girl,  and  exacted  from  her  blushing  cheeks 
and  langhins  lips  the  ransom  for  her  deliverance.  The  lowing  of  kine  and 
Ae  Meat  of  sheep  came  on  the  ear  at  longer  intervals ;  the  crows  had  all  returned 
home  with  abimdance  of  clamour,  and  scarce  a  cro<dc  was  now  heard  from  the 
boughs  where  they  had  been  lately  swinging  themselves  to  and  fro,  in  a  debate 
as  ^UTuloos  and  discordant  as  could  he  got  up  either  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  Congress ;  the  little  sparrows  had  all  gone  to  bed,  and  I  could  hear,  now  and 
again,  ^  flutter  of  wings  in  the  woodbine  that  was  trained  above  my  window, 
announcing  that  some  uneasy  sleeper  was  turning  on  the  other  side,  or  disputing 
with  its  mate  for  a  fan*  share  of  the  bed-dotfaes.  The  last  belated  hiveward.Dound 
be«  had  just  returned,  and  discontinued  his  drone  as.  he  entered  the  gate  of  his 
dty ;  but  the  bat  was  still  fluttering  blindly  and  heavily  about,  and  the  owl  had 
just  commenced  his  whooping  in  an  old  ivy-clad  chimney,  which  had  belonged  to 
an  age  lon^  since  gone  by.  This  last,  and  the  slow  dash  of  distant  water,  as  it 
fell  over  the  wheel  of  a  tuck-mill,  whose  dull,  mufiled  beat  came  at  regular 
intervals,  not  unpleasingly,  on  the  ear,  were  soon  the  only  sounds  that  were  to 
be  heard ;  and  I  now  sat  listening  to  them  in  one  of  those  reveries,  in  which  the 
mind  may  be  said  to  have  let  down  its  braces,  and  stretched  itself  at  full  length. 
To  compose  my  senses,  and  to  reduce  my  nerves  to  a  state  favourable  to 
somnolency,  I  addressed  myself  to  that  most  soothing  and,  let  me  add,  inteU 
lectual  occupation — imbibing  the  fragrance  of  aromatised  cavendish  through  an 
ancient  and  time-stained  meershaum ;  and  f urUier,  in  order  to  cool  down  my 
system,  I  applied  to  my  lips,  at  rare  intervals  and  in  moderate  quantity,  a  com« 
poffln^  draught,  which  my  worthy  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Mdancthon,  the  cele- 
brated homoeopathist,  prescribed  for  me  with  singular  success.* 

And  so,  dear  Anthony,  I  smoked  and  sipped  tul  the  clock  struck  eleven,  when 
I  retired  to  court  that  ideep  which  I  had  been  so  industriously  earning.  But 
''Nature's  soil  nurse**  withheld  her  gentle  ministrations  from  me,  as  she  md  from 
Kin^  Heniy.  I  tossed  and  turned,  and  made  excursions  to  every  part  of  my 
ample  bed  for  a  cool  spot,  and  turned  my  head  to  every  point  of  the  compass ; 
but  in  vain. 

**  Most  glorious  night, 
Tboa  wert  not  sent  ibr  sliunber,'* 

sang  Lord  Byron  amongst  the  Jura  Alps ;  and  truly  if  the  want  of  sleep  be  the 
test  of  the  ^ory  of  the  night,  we  may  all  "  make  glorious  nishts  of  it"  now,  dear 
Anthony.  For  my  part,  I  think  Kfent's  remark  to  King  Lear  is  more  suitable 
to  such  weather : — 

"  Thingt  that  love  night 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these.** 

Well,  in  the  midst  of  thoughts  of  this  kind,  I  M  asleep--!  know  not  when 
or  how,  nor  can  I  say  how  long  I  continued  so^when  a  shrill,  piercing  cry  rang 
through  mv  ears,  and  broke  my  dreamless  slumber.  It  was  a  cry  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  to  those  who  have  never  heard  it,  but  which  the  man 
who  has  once  heard  will  not  readily  forget;  a  cry  which  well  might  •*  murder 
sleep,"  and   make  sleepy  maids  and  drowsy  hinds  start  from  Uieir  beds  in 


*  As  I  have  fortunately  retidnod  the  recipe  for  this  excellent  mecHdne,  I  now  snbjohi  a  copy 
of  it  verhatim  tot  the  benefit  of  all  nervous  persons : — 

"J.  F.  Slinosbt,  Esq. 
"  ^  Alcohol,  optlm.  ex  Apoth.  KInahan  L.  L.  |Hj. 
Aquie  distil.  5xij. 

Sjrnipi  Citri  gutt  vlj. 

"  Kisoe,  perturbans  moUlter  cum  cochleare.    Q.  suf.  somend.  sub  nocte. 
*'  Sigaetur  *  The  Composing  Draught.* 

**  F.  Meiancthon.** 
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aflfright.  I  sprang  up,  and  rushed  to  the  window  looking  into  the  farm-yard»- 
which  I  had  unfortunately  left  wide  open.  Again  the  piercing  cry  thrilled 
through  me,  and  in  the  grey  of  the  coming  dawn  I  beheld  beneaui  my  windovr 
a  form,  with  out-8tretch<3  neck,  the  upper  part  of  which,  just  beneath  the  head, 
was  all  red,  as  if  covered  with  blood ;  and  then,  sir,  another  shriek,  louder  than 
before — "  Coch-a'doodle  doo^o — o — o — o !  I  !**  Ay,  there  he  was,  my  beauti- 
fol  cock,  that  I  bought  at  the  last  Spring  Show  of  the  Dublin  Society — up,  and 
dressed,  booted  and  spurred,  I  may  say ;  and  what's  more,  the  youn?  polysam- 
ist  had  all  his  wives  up,  and  stirring,  and  would  not  let  a  hen  of  them  iJl  lie 
abed  for  a  comfortable  half  hour's  nap  after  he  had  turned  out  himself.  Well, 
Anthony,  I  laughed  heartily,  though,  you  may  be  sure,  I  bestowed  on  him  aa 
many  good  wishes  as  Mycillus,  the  cobbler,  did  upon  his  offending  fowl.  I  re- 
turned to  bed,  but  so  thoroughly  aroused,  that  sleep  was  not  aeain  to  be 
thought  of;  so  I  began  musing,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  and  my 
thoughts  turned,  naturally  enough,  upon  my  disturber.  Now  you  will  ask,  witn 
Jacques  in  the  play — 

"  Of  what  kind  should  this  cook  come  of?** 

I  will  tell  you,  Anthony.  He  was  a  foreign  bird,  a  cock  of  a  Corsican  breed, 
that  was  continually  strutting  about,  clapping  his  wings,  and  fighting  with  all 
the  old  established  fowls  of  the  yard.  At  first  he  was  quiet  enough,  but  in  a 
verjf  short  time  he  attacked  a  poor  old  Orleans  cock,  plucked  every  feather  out 
of  his  tail,  and  left  him  and  an  old  hen,  and  some  chickens  of  the  same  breed, 
as  bare  as  the  back  of  my  hand ;  and  yet  for  all  his  strutting,  I  have  seen  him 
sometimes,  in  wet  and  stormy  weather,  with  his  plumes  draggling,  and  his  crest 
as  fallen  as  the  sorriest  fowl  of  them  all. 

Thinkinff  of  cocks,  made  me  somehow  think  of  Frenchmen,  and  it  struck  me 
that  though,  upon  the  whole,  a  Fi*enchman  is  typified  happily  enough  by  the 
cock — for  your  Frenchman  is  a  vain-glorious,  loud-speaking,  head-elevating, 
strutting  animal ;  talking  magniloquent  common-places,  and  expressing  by  a 
world  of  tropes,  figures,  and  florid  periphrases  what  John  Bull  would  state  in  a 
gruff,  curt  monosyllable,  and  continually  intermeddling  with  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  asserting  the  liberties  of  other  nations  when  he  has  got 
no  more  than  the  name  of  it  at  home  (I  must  admit,  however,  that  he  is  game 
to  the  back-bone,  and  will  fight  while  he  has  a  leg  to  stand  on) — yet  1  think,  in 
one  respect,  a  lark  or  a  lay  would  be  a  fitter  representative.  A  Frenchman  is 
essentially  a  singing-bird ;  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  places  he  is  ready 
to  hop  about  and  smg  his  ceulnson.  He  did  so  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as  on 
the  battle  field — ^under  the  monk's  cowl  and  the  militaire's  chaco — at  the  peace- 
ful  vintage,  and  on  the  scaffold;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  though  an  autnor  of 
some  authority  denies  it,  that  hymns,  romances,  and  light  amatory  songs,  some 
full  of  sentiment,  wit,  liveliness,  and  delicacy — others  blood-thu^ty,  furious, 
and  grotesque — were  composed  during  the  reign  of  terror.  One  of  themselves 
has  very  felicitously  expressed  this  nationd  taste  : — **  Les  Fran<jais  ont  toujours 
chante,  ils  chantcront  toujours."  It  is,  however,  in  this  lighter  style  of  composition 
that  the  French  may  be  said  to  excel.  The  genius  of  their  language,  thouo^h 
not  as  musical  as  the  Italian,  is  sufiiciently  suited  for  the  chanson,  but  the  chant 
or  song  of  a  higher  class  is  rarely  found  in  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  though 
Lamartine,  in  modem  days,  has  produced  some  fine  verses ;  and  the  epic  is 
quite  out  of  their  range.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  worthy  of  the 
name — no  poem  that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  epics  of  Dante,  Tasso,  or 
Milton.  But  the  French  chanson  must  not  be  lightly  esteemed.  The  author 
from  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  has  thus  well  described  it: — 

"  Elle  est  Texpression  de  tons  les  sentiments,  clle  prend  raille  formes,  elle  est  gaie,  satirique, 
badine,  gracieu  e,  enthoosiaste ;  elle  peint  Tamour,  elle  fronde  les  abus,  elle  s*el^ve  par  les 
accents  de  la  gloire,  elle  attendrit  les  ferames,  elle  fait  trembler  les  puissants,  elle  exalte  les 
coeurs,  et  c'est  en  chantant  que  les  soldats  franfais  ont  marche  aux  combats,  comme  c'est 
en  chantant  que  le  penple  laborieux  adoucit  sa  peine,  et  s'encourage  k  ses  travaux." 

It  is  not  ascertained  when  the  French  first  took  to  the  chanson  ;  for  my  own 
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part,  I  suspect  they  began  to  chirp  in  that  style  as  soon  as  they  chipped  the 
shell.  The  Normans  and  Provencals  did  not  sing  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  in 
the  romance  language  of  the  troubadours.  In  the  twelfth  century,  however,  we 
find  a  chanson  d  boire  amongst  the  compositions  of  Eustache  Deschamps,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  of  that  species  extant.  In  the  following  century  the 
number  of  writers  in  this  style  amounted  to  about  seventy,  amongst  whom 
were  some  great  names,  such  as  Thibault,  Count  of  Champagne,  afterwards 
Kin^  of  Navarre,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  father  of  St. 
Louis.  From  that  time  the  number  constantly  increased,  till  the  whole  country- 
was  flooded  with  chansons  about  every  thing  and  every  person,  political,  sati- 
rical, amatory,  bacchanalian,  martial,  and  pastoral.  I  met  not  long  since 
with  a  curious  piece  of  statistics  on  this  subject,  which  shows  what  an  inveterate 
chansonnier  is  Johnny  Crapaud.  There  were  in  Paris  and  its  environs,  in  the 
year  1845,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  **  Societes  Chantantes."  The 
role  of  these  societies  was  that  each  member  should  compose  at  the  least  a 
chanson  every  month.  Now  assuming  that  each  society  consisted  of  twenty 
members,  a  very  low  average  indeed,  we  shall  have  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
of  those  song- writers,  producing  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred 
new  songs  yearly  !  If  to  this  we  add  the  number  of  amateurs,  who  bring  for- 
ward their  contributions  upon  all  interesting  domestic  occasions — death,  births, 
marriages,  and  soforth — perhaps  it  would  not  be  saying  too  much  to  estimate 
the  yearly  crop  of  songs  in  the  Paris  district  to  three  hundred  thousand  I !  Well, 
then,  there  is  all  the  rest  of  France  who  are  producers  on  a  large  scale.  For 
myself,  I  would  fear  to  make  an  estimate  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  stated  as  high  as  a 
million  songs  in  the  year  for  the  entire  kingdom,  Paris  included  III  Am  I  not 
ridit  then,  dear  Anthony,  in  affirming  that  cock-crowing  gives  but  a  faint  idwi 
of  the  everlasting  warblmg  which  goes  on  in  La  Belle  France.  Thank  God, 
we  know  how  to  indulge  in  those  pleasures  in  moderation. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  song-singing  of  our  Gallic  neighbours,  I  will 
now  offer  you  a  specimen  or  two  of  a  comparatively  recent  period.  They  have 
been  selected  as  they  came  to  hand,  but  will  each  afford  a  fair  sample  of  their 
kind  in  general. 

There  was  no  song  in  its  day  more  popular  in  France  than  that  which  is  still 
well  known  by  the  name  of  "  MalbrooK."  The  air  is  said  by  Chateaubriand  to  be 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  but  the  words  were  probably  written  after  the 
year  1709,  though  they  did  not  become  known  till  after  the  death  of  the  fuinous 
Duke  of  Malbrouffh.  It  happened  that  the  nurse  of  the  young  Dauphin,  after- 
wards Louis  the  XV. — and  a  good  nurse  I  have  no  doubt  was  Madame  Poitrine,  if 
there  be  any  faith  to  bo  placed  in  names — used  to  rock  the  young  scion  of  roy- 
alty to  sleep  in  his  cradle  with  a  song,  which  of  course  was  very  consolatory  to 
the  ears  of  the  inmates  of  Versailles,  seeing  that  it  assailed  with  a  somewhat 
dastardly  ridicule  the  memory  of  a  hero  then  in  his  grave,  who,  while  living, 
made  Louis  tremble  on  his  throne,  and  sue  in  vain  for  peace.  But  it  was, 
however,  some  comfort  for  Frenchmen  to  have  a  song  to  sing  about  one  who 
had  defeated  Villars  and  Boufllers,  and  routed  their  armies  at  Blenheim,  Ra- 
mifies, and  Malplaquet.  Accordingly,  Nurse  Poitrine's  song  soon  reached  Paris, 
and  then  spread  all  over  France  ;  and  for  four  or  five  vears  after,  you  could  hear 
nothing  (supposing  you  were  then  alive,  which  I  believe  was  not  the  case, 
Anthony)  than  the  refrain  of  **  Alironton,  mironton,  miroTitaine  f"  sung  with 
great  bravery.  So  satisfactory,  in  truth,  was  this  posthumous  victory  over  the 
great  general,  that  the  French  ladies  had  the  song  printed  on  fans  and  fire- 
screens, with  illustrations  of  the  duke's  burial,  the  duchess  on  her  tower,  and 
the  page  in  mourning.  Malbrook,  as  you  know,  is  the  corruption  of  the 
duke's  title, 

"  For  fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 
France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
But  pruned  it  down  to  this  facetious  phraae, 
Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same." 

And  now  I  will  give  you  the  song  in  its  integrity,  and  you  can  judge  of  it 
for  yourself. 
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MOirr  ET  009TOI  DE  L1XV15C1DLE 
MALBBOOK. 


THE   DKATn  AXD  BUWAL  OF  TOE   12C- 
VISCpiLS  MALBltt>(H2li» 


Malbrook  s*en  va-t  «n  gnerre, 
IfirontoOi  mifooCoiii  nriitmtAHM ; 
Malbrook  t  en  jw-t-ea  gwrre^ 
Ne  salt  quaad  revieodra* 
Ne  Mit  qnaiid  rsneodn, 
]9e  sait  qoand  reriOMlni ; 

Malbrook  8*en  va-t-en  gfuerre, 
Me  sait  qoand  reriendra. 

IL 

n  reviendra  z\  Paques^ 
Mironton,  mtrontoDt  maroiitaioe ; 
U  reviendra  z1i  Pfiques 
Co  k  la  Trinity, 
Ou  il  U  TriniUL 

&c.,  ice 


HI. 

La  lUnittf  at  paiM^ 
Uironton,  mkoaton,  Birootauief 
La  Trinity  aa  paafee, 
Malbrook  ne  mvieBt  pas, 
Malbrook  ne  lerient  paa« 


MaIbroiigli*agaaetothawar/Sir—    • 

Mironton,  mirontfliiv  aiiroatBiae-^ 
Nobody  knows,  by  gar,  Sa;     •  -   ' 

When  he'n  be  back  again, 

When  he*U  be  back  again, 

When  he*U  be  back  again. 
Nobody  knows,  by  gar.  Sir, 

When  hell  be  back  k^n. 

11. ;   '  .'  ,. 

He*n  come  back  again  at  faster — ,    y 

Ifironton,  mironton,  ipiront^oe— r 
Hell  come  back  again  at  Easter, 

Or  at  Trinity,  I  ween. 

Or  at  Trinity,  I  ween, 

Or  at  Trini^,  I  ween. 
Hell  come  back  again  at  Eastff, 

Or  at  Trinity,  I  we^n. 

UK- 


But  Trinit^rba*  p§mtA  \fy-^ 
Mironton,  mifonton,  niiroirtaiiie-^ 

But  Trinity  has  paaaad  by^    -  ^r 
And  be*8  not  coM»Wfek' iigiin/;  v 
He*8  not  oome  liack  again, 
He*s  not  oome  back  again, 

But  Trinity  it  passed  by, 
And  he*s  not  come  bade  again. 


Madame  k  sa  tour  monfe, 

Mironton,  mirooton,  niiroDtaine ; 

Madame  4  sa  tour  monte, 

Si  haut  qu*elle  pout  monter, 

Si  haut  qu'elld  peut  montcr. 

&C.,  &c. 


EUe  apwpoit  «m  pQg«, 
Mironton,  nriroatoiv  nriroDtaine) 
raie  aper^oit  soo  page, 
Toutdenoirhabitt^ 
Tout  de  noir  babiUe. 


Bean  pagOi  ab !  mon  bean  pug^  , 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Beau  page,  ah !  mon  beau  page, 
Quelle  nouvelle  apportez  ? 
Quelle  nouTeUe  apportez  ? 


VII. 

Aux  nonveirs  qur  j*apporte, 

Mironton,  mfa^onton,  roirottttdnaj 

Aux  aouvaU's  que  |*«ppoite, 

Yos  beaux  yenx  ront  plewer, 

Yos  beaux  yenx  rent  plenrer. 

fcc,  Ice. 


My  lady  sbe  mounted  her  tower-.^    , , .  j, 
Mironton,  mirontoPi  mirontaine-:^, 

My  lady  she  mounted  her  tower^^.     '. 
As  high  as  she  couTd  attain,    ^,  |'.  \-^ 
As  high  ^K  8h<;  could  attain, '  ' ' 
As  high  as  she  conld  attain, 

My  lady  she  monnted  ber  tower, 
As  high  as  she  could  attain. 

v; 

She  spied  Ui  page  a-ridkig—         ' 

MirontoHf  mirontim,'iiti^Ciiiie-^'  *  -'^ 
She  spied  Ms  page  a-iidbig  j 

In  black  along  tbe  piafai,  • 

In  black  along'tlie  pbdn. 

In  bUck  aleng  the  plain, 
She  spied  his  page  a-riding 

In  black  ak>ng  the  plain. 

VI. 

"  My  pretty  pagie,  what  tidiogl  ?t-^ 

Mironto^  mironton,  mirontaine-— 
My  pretty  page,  your  tidings  2  , 

To  hear  them  I  am  fain,    '.. 

To  hear  them  I  am  fitin, 

To  hear  them  I  am  fkin. 
My  pretty  page,  your  tidings? 

To  hear  them  I  am  fain.** 

VII. 

**  The  news  I  bring,  lAf  lady — 
Mhx>nton, '  ndroiitiM,  •  ttk^ftmikai^ 

The  news  I  bring,  my  liMly,'  -  *    -  "•  '  '' 
Will  makoy«i»ie)re»4o  rabi,    '   '  * 
Win  make  your  ifm  to  raiAi     -^  '» I 
Will  make  your  eysa  to  nAt^  -^^ ' 

The  news  I  bring,  my  lady. 
Will  make  your  eyes  to  rain. 
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viir. 
QaHtez  roe  habits  rooeis 
MiroBton,  mirontoo,  mirontaiue ; 
QaiUies  yo8  bdbita  rotat 
£t  vo»  sstins  brooh^ 
EtTwaatiiMbrooli^. 

&0.,  &c» 


"  Put  oft*  your  rosy  {^an»«nt8 — 
Hironton,  mironton,  mirontaine — 

Put  off*  Tour  rooy  garment*, 
And  eke  your  satin  train, 
And  ekfS  yow  satin  train, 
And  eke  your  aatfn  irain, 

Put  off  your  rosy  garments, 
And  eke  your  satin  train. 


Monsieur  d*Malbrook  est  mort, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Monsieur  d*Malbrook  est  mort, 
Est  mort  et  ent^rr^! 
Est  mort  et  entirre ! 


**My  lord  of  Marlbrough's  dead,  ma'am- 

Biironton,  mironton,  mirontaine-^ 
My  lord  of  Marlbrougb's  dead,  ma*am, 

And  in  the  grave  is  lain, 

And  in  tlio  grave  is  lain. 

And  in  the  grave  is  lain, 
My  lord  of  Marlbrough*8  dead,  ma*am, 

And  in  the  grave  is  lain. 


JTai  Tit  porter  ea  terre, 
Mtnmtoo,  minuitoo,  mirontaine ; 
J'l*ai  vn  porter  en  tirre. 
Par  quatre  is^oflliciefa. 
Par  qoiire  s'^fiUiers^ 

lia,  ktt. 


*^  I  saw  him  to  the  grave  borne — 
Muonton,  miroBtoo,  mirontaiiie--* 

I  saw  him  lo  the  grave  home 
By  four  of  his  gentlemen, 
By  four  of  bis  geMtlemen, 
By  four  of  his  gantlemen, 

I  saw  hhn  to  the  grave  borne 
By  four  of  his  gentlemen. 


L*un  portait  sa  cuirasse, 
Bluronton,  mironton,  mirontaine  \ 
L*un  portait  sa  cuirasse, 
L'autre  son  bouclier, 
L'antre  son  bouclier. 


"  One  gentleman  bore  his  cuirass — 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine—* 
One  bore  his  cuirass,  another 

His  buckler  did  retain. 

His  buckler  did  retain. 

His  buckler  did  retain. 
One  bore  hfs  cuirass,  another 

His  buckler  dklretauu 


XII. 

L'un  port«it  son  graad  Mbie, 
HirootoB,  nlroatoii,  minmtaiiia ; 
L*uo  portait  son  grand  sabrcv 
L*autre  ne  portait  ikn, 
L'autro  ne  portait  rian. 

Ice,  Ice 


XIU. 

A  tentour  de  sa  tombt*, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaiue; 
A  Tentour  de  sa  tombe, 
Bomarins  Ton  planta, 
Koinarins  Ton  planta. 

&c.,  ace. 


''  The  third  his  big  sword  cairied-^ 
Mironton,  BiinmtaD,  miroBtaine-— 

The  third  bis  big  sword  caokdi 
The  fourth  bore — nothing,  I  ween, 
The  fourth  bore — nothing,  I  ween, 
The  fourth  bore — nothing,  I  ween. 

The  third  his  big  sword  canied. 
The  fourth  bore — nothing,  I  ween. 

xnr. 

♦*  Around  hfs  tomb  they  planted — 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine-^ 

The  rosemaries  they  planted 
Around  hit  tomb  to  train. 
Around  his  tomb  to  train, 
Around  his  tomb  to  train, 

The  rosemaries  they  planted, 
Around  his  tomb  to  train. 


XIV. 

Snr  U  plus  haute  braoche, 
Mironton,  mirooton,  mirontahie ; 
Sur  la  plus  haute  braaobe, 
Le  rosrigDol  chanta, 
Le  roasi^oal  chaata. 


VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXUl. 


XIV. 

*^  Upon  the  topmost  bronoheSf^ 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine— « 

Upon  the  topmost  branches 
We  heard  a  nightingale*s  strain. 
We  heard  a  nightingale's  strain. 
We  heard  a  nightingale**  strain, 

Upon  the  topmost  branches 
AVe  heard  a  nightingale's  strain. 
X 
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Oa  vit  voler  son  mne, 
Hironten,  rairouton,  miroiiiaine ; 
On  vit  voler  ton  anne, 
Au  tnvers  de«  Uuriers, 
Au  travel^  des  iMurien. 

kcj  tec 


XVI. 

Chactiu  oiit  ventre  ^  terra, 
Mirontoni  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Chacun  mit  ventre  k  tenre 
£t  puis  se  releva, 
£t  puis  se  releva. 

«(&,  lie. 


xvii. 
Pour  chanter  les  vieioires, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Pour  chanter  lea  victoiree, 
Que  Blalbrough  reniperta, 
Que  Malbrough  remporta. 
Lc,kc, 


xvjn. 
La  c^rtfmonie  faite, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
La  c^r^monie  fait^ 
Cbacnn  e'en  fut  coucher, 
Chacun  s'en  fut  ooncher. 

1(0.,  kc 


Lbs  \m$  avec  leurs  ferames, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Les  uns  avec  leurs  femmes, 
£1  les  aulree  tous  seuls, 
£1  les  ^utrea  tous  aeuls. 

&c,  Bcc 


ixx. 

Ge  n*eet  pas  qn  il  en  manque, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Ce  n*est  pas  qu*il  en  manque. 
Car  j'en  connaia  beauooup, 
Car  j'en  connais  beaucoup. 
I(c.,  kc 


XXI. 

Dea  blondea  et  dea  bruiiea, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Dea  blondea  et  dea  brunes, 
£t  dee  chataign*a  ausai, 
£t  to  cbataign'a  fMiasi. 

kc,Suu 


*^  We  saw  bia  aeul  fly  upwards — 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirantaine^ 
Fly  up  through  the  laurel  hranehea, 

The  heavens  to  attain. 

The  heavens  to  attain. 

The  hetvena  to  attain. 
We  aaw  hia  aoul  fly  upwards, 

The  heavena  to  attain. 

XYi. 

'*  £ach  man  down  on  the  earth  felt- 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine — 

£ach  man  down  on  the  earth  fell. 
And  then — got  up  again. 
And  then— got  up  again, 
And  then«— got  up  again, 

£ach  man  down  on  the  earth  fsU, 
And  then — got  up  agahii. 

xvn. 

^*  To  sing  the  mighty  triumphs — 
Mironton,  mironton,  mlrontalna — 

To  sing  the  mighty  triumphs 
That  Malbrough  did  attain, 
That  Malbrough  did  attain, 
That  Malbrough  did  attain ; 

To  sing  the  mighty  trhimpha 
That  Malbrough  did  attain. 

xvin. 

**  The  ceremony  ended— 
Miropton,  mironton,  mirontaine-* 

The  ceremony  ended, 
Each  man  hia  bed  did  gain, 
£ach  man  hia  bed  did  gain-, 
£ach  man  hia  bed  did  gain, 

The  ceremony  ended. 

Each  man  his  bed  did  gain. 


"  Some  with  their  wives  to  bed  went — 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine— 
Some  with  their  wives  to  bed  UTeat, 

Some  did  alpoe.'  remain, 

Some  did  alone  remain, 

Some  didV^one  remain, 
Some  with  their  wivea  to  bed  went, 

Son>e  did  alone  remain. 

XX. 

**  But  not  for  lack  of  ladies— 

Miroqton,  mironton,  mUMitaine— 
But  not  for  lacli  of  ladiea. 

In  faith  I  will  maintaiiif 

In  faith  I  will  maintain, 

In  faith  I  will  maintain. 
But  not  for  lack  of  ladies. 

In  faith  I  will  maintain. 

XXI. 

"  Of  white  onea  or  of  dark  onea— 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine— 
Of  white  ones  or  of  dark  ones, 

Or  yet  of  brown  again. 

Or  yet  of  brown  again, 

Or  yet  of  brown  again, 
Of  white  oned  or  of  dark  ones, 

Or  yet  of  brown  again. 
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xxn. 

J  n'«i^  ^  pas  davAnUgOt 
MirontoB,  ourontui^  iuiru^t«ii|^ } 

Car  eo  voilk  z*«8itt4» 
Car  en  voili  a'awnftT. 


XJUI. 

"  So  now  no  mpre  I'll  t«^  yw\ — 
Mironton,  mlrontoH)  miroaUune— 

So  DOW  DO  more  Til  jtol)  yQ% 
For  no  mor^  dotU  rei»«ip, 
For  no  more  doth  r«m«ia, 
For  no  roore  doth  remain, 

So  now  no  more  I'll  tell  yon, 
For  no  more  doth  remftin.** 


After  all,  there  1«  sometbin|  irresistibly  serio-comic  in  these  details,  and  an 
Englishman  can  afford  to  lau^n  at  the  little  domestic  arrangements  with  which 
the  valiant  soldiers  are  descrifjed  as  solacing  themselves,  after  performing  the 
last  rites  of  sepulture,  and  singing  the  praises  of  Malbrook.  This  song  has  ah 
additional  interest^  from  the  mci  that  it  was  a  great  favourite  with  N^oleon^ 
and  it  is  said  that,  when  moontii^g  his  horse  to  go  to  battle,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  hximvoki^  *^ Malhrook  ten  va-t-en  guerre/"  But  he  sang  it  in  no  spirit  of 
mean  disparagemeiU.  Tliesoul  of  the  great  captain  knew  too  well  how  to  honour 
and  appreciate  a  kindred  spirit.  Talking,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  with 
the  Count  de  las  Casas,  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  Marlborough,  of 
whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  eulogj'  and  respect ;  and  then,  remembering  his 
&vourite  chansoa,  \\q  smiled,  and  said  **  Voila  pourtant  ce  que  c'est  que  le  ridi- 
cule (  il  stigm^ise  tout  jusqu*  a  la  victoire ;"  upon  which  he  humme4  the  first 
couplet  for  thti  h^^  time  m  bis  life. 

The  an^al^i^  fongs  of  the  French  are  beyond  all  number,  and  their  character 
and  merits  taka  an  equally  wide  range.  Some  of  them  are  sportive,  fluent, 
and  gracefbl;  wkile  otbeis,  and  they  comprise  a  very  large  average,  are  me- 
diocre enough,  and  often  too  licentious  for  our  better  tastes;  but  what  can  you 
expect  when  one  year  brings  forth  a  hundred  thousand  songs.  Here  is  a  little 
ballad,  which  is  in  great  estimation  amongst  the  Parisians ;  tnough  I  cannot  say 
It  is  faultless,  still  it  is  thoroughly  French.  The  air  is  a  sweet  one,  and  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Lulli  -,  and  it  has  gained  additional  celebrity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  charming  variations  written  to  it  by  Boyeldieu. 


AV  CLAIK  PJC  U^  IMSiB, 

I. 
An  cUir  d»  la  lane, 
Hon  ami  Pierrot, 
Fi-Stp-moi  ta  plunge 
..pour  ^crire  un  mot- 
Ma  cbjtndelle  est  mortf, 
Je  n*ai  plus  0e  feu. 
Oovre-moi  ta  porte 
,f  ony  r^nioiu"  4^  Dieu, 


BY  THE   UOHT  OF  THE  MOON. 
I. 

**  By  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Pierrot,  gossip  fnioer 
Pray  lend  m^  your  pen 

To  write  )u3t  one  line  j     , 
My  candle^s  goije  out, 

My  fire  I've  no  n^ore, 
For  the  dear  love  of  God 

Then  open  your  door.** 


Au  clair  de  U  lone, 
Pierrot  T^pondit: 
i»  ii'ai  paa  de  plume, 
Je  suid  dans  mon  Ut. 
Va  chea  la  voisine, 
Je  crgie  qu'^le  y  est, 
Car  dans  aa  cuisine, 
On  bat  le  briquet. 

in. 
An  9l4ir  de  la  1ui}& 
f^mabteLubin' 
^  ¥h^\*e  chez  la  brune  j 
Ell*  t^ROnd  soudain ; 
^ui  frapp'dfe  la  sort^^ 
n  dit  k  son  tour : 
Onvrez  votre 
Podrle  d)lu 


By  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Ooeslp  Pierrot  said, 
"  I've  not  got  a  pen, 

And  l*m  gone  to  my  bed ; 
Go  ask  of  my  nefgbbonr, 

She's  In,  if  I'm  right, 
There's  a  noise  in  her  kitchen 

like  striking  a  light.** 


By  the  light  of  the  mocn 

I  saw  Lupin  retreat, 
Till  he  knocked  at  the  door 

Of  the  little  brunette ; 
"Who's  knpckiiig  so  late.?* 

She  cried,  "  Do  give  o'er  :** 
"For  the  dear  God  of  Lov^** 

He  sighed,  "  Open  your  door ' 
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IV. 

Au  dtft  <le  Ui  luitf , 
Oil  fl^  Tolt  qu*tm  pMk 
Ob  BbinbA  k  planw, 

Ea  ciMrtlifwi'lf  U  0OHP, 
J#  ii*8«U  e*  4iuV)u  tmava : 
Ma$«  y  »ais  que  Ja  portu 
Sur  eux  se  ferma. 


By  the  ligliC  «r  tli«  I1H)M^ 

It  was  not  very  brtgkt, 
Thej  tmtthfd  for  the  ptii 

Ami  they  groped  tor  the  light ; 
But  vooHibow,  while  groping, 

TUtruc  Idedare, 
TJie  door  of  the  chamber 

Was  closed  on  the  pair. 


Now,  Ai)thoay,  I  will  give  you  a  song  with  a  moral  ia  it,  ;a3.I  Uunk  I  bear 
Tou  protest  that  there  is  very  little  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  *' Au  dair  de  la  lune.'* 
^iahaa».iu  iny  o))inion»  grace,  ^|>ri<^litliness,  and  point  in  it,  and  smacks  of  tbe 
style  ot  oui'  own  unrivalk^d  Ivrlst.  Alas  1  who  shall  touch  his  lyre  when  ihe 
hand  of  the  waster  U  coUi  in  tnc  grave ! 


VOTA«E.l>K  1.'AM0UU  EX  DU  TKi|l*8. 


XX>V£  Ji3iD  TIME. 


A  voyager  ftaesaat  sa  yio, 
Certala  tMllard  nomin^  le  TeMps, 
Prto  d'un  fleuve  arrive  et  s'dcrie ; 
Ayei  piti^  de  me*  vleux  aiis. 
Kb-quoi!  «ur  ceA  bonis  oh  m*oub1i^ 
Moi  qui  coropte  toui  Ics  Instants ; 
Mes  bops  amiS)  je  vous  sopplie, 
Venez,  vcncz  passer  le  Temps.    (W#.) 


De  I'autre  cot^,  sur  la  plage, 
Fins  d*une  fiUe  regahlait, 
Yottlant  flSdvr  I1  soit  passage, 
Sor  no  bateau  qu^Amonr  goMait. 
Mais  nnt  d*eHes,  blen  pliis  sage, 
Lciir  r^p^tirit  tM  mots  pradents  s 
Bieu  fottvent  on  a  fait  iHmfrage, 
Bci  cherduint  ft  paaser  le  Temps. 


(W.) 


fit. 


I/Amtxit' galment  pousss  aa  rivag^, 

n  aborde  teut  pr^  4n  Temper 

n  lui  prapbse  to  vej^ge, 

L*eMban}ne  «l  ^sJIwmdoniwaMi  ir«iCs;- 

Agitltnt'ses  ratlie»  li%i«es,  ^         .      >     • 

II  dil  et  >edi«  dattS^  fl(^  tshmM  r . 

Yons  Voyet  Bien,  jetnies'bergtM»f  J 

Qne  l^Amooi^fitH  pKsscr  W  T^mipe*    (Mt.) 


Mais  tQpt^  Q(wp  VAmonr  s^  jLonw  |      ,  , 
f^Pntyk  taujoons  son  d^lAiot*^  , 
Le  Temps  prit  la  rame  k  sa  place, 
£t  lui  dit :  Qnoi  I  ^er  sitot ! 
Pauvro  enfaM,  <iiietle  eai  ta  Ihlblflne  ? 
Tn  dors^  et- j«  ehante  'k  m6n  foar,       ^ 
<}•  beiHi  refVMh  de  U  lieHlMto  s 
Ahl  leT^tMp««Utpttsi«rrilMottr.  (Ks.) 


Old  Tima  ene  day;  while  on  his  way, 

In  jouroegping  throng  the  wttrldlbriMer, 
Was  stopped  beside  a  barrier  wide — 

A  deep  and  swiftly  rolling  river. 
And  while  be  stood  beside  Uie'ilobd, 

He  cried  *^  Alas  I  wHI  none  come  nigh  ibe ; 
Upon  this  spot  Fm  quite  fbrgot, 

While  predons  moments  lost  fly 'by  Inc;. 
Doar  yomig  Mends  t  wllT  none,  atas ! 
Give  a  hand  to  make  Time  pass." 

Thus  while  he  cried  across  the  tide, 

Some  fair  girls  longad,  his  accents  hearing. 
To  aid  Mm  4^  the  sctBaiat»8iM>f«(  -^   / 

In  a  light  skHT  that  lj9f^  wmi^ouknj* 
B«f  (NM  yiMtig^  maid  new  dMQk  Imp  ^Mnil^ 

The  sagest  she  of  the  noIUotton  $ 
And  while  h4r  iiand  itestrained  the  haad, . 

Her  wise  lips  Mteiwl  thb  nflSdfoo^  • ' 
'^'M^  afMtt'hannrywiiigiiiakbvMalaa ! 
BeenwnekiillDiMipliigVlinatopabs.*' 

HI. 

LovesaiA^hfts.oafvsMMlfiwlhftshoi^  ,;. 

Across  ths.stsiain  lie*«,g»i^  sfqiinipg^' 
And  soon  his  beat  iA  9em  to:fl«at/:     ,   ^ 

Close  to  whweOldHma/ilAadap^roplaipng. 
And  bravely  jqoh  Ufin  tan«i  thAiPPXVr  %  •- 

TopassOldTtmaacvMstlSdidvpii:  .1. 
He  spreads  binaatt  ti»eat^  t^'gikt 
»  And  to  his  anus  tibe  thila.qaa,f%^ivJl9r..  1 
And  as  he  cleaves  the  sunny  waves, 

His  light  skiff  o'er  (he  waters  dimcing  j 
Withj6y««**Wrig'!ie:8tfe*dSa1<lBg',^"-  ^^ 

And  thus  liechatmts,  ^hH«  sfitl  advatnlog, 
**MHt«  yoh  w^i'tftbh  M'Md  Was, 
L6Vt;  idbne  citr  m\t!b  ^tUb^^Mm,^ 

'".':•      '    ■  '     .  7  ,  !  .;j  >,    ft  r, 

BntToungV>ye>)ltrwgth  ^yes  way  at  l^tb, 

To  shrink  from  toUisaye  his  faiUn^j  , 
Time  takes  his  place  and'puhs  apace, 

And  cries ''  Poor  chOd,  your  tbed  and  ailing. 
Lie  down  aod  aleips  ihe  oats  Ell fiiS««|v<. 
And  in  myk&Oi  rUaiag>a  BiaaauvB^.> 
Both  true  and  8Bge.«.4fce  aong  tC^p^^- 1 
Though  youth  nete  heam  Mob  atfims 
with  pleasore.  - 
'  IkiwIspMidfeamyf^aeh  lM]rfti]^.I|)M, 
Time  wiHrsBHeht  make  Loy4  \^a\*  '* 
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So  much  iW  love  »ob^  And  now  in  conclusion  you  f^baU  kfive  ^ometliing 
that  is  an  over^trae  picttHre4>f  the  life  of  many  a  young  P^ri^ian-T-gfty^  poor,  and 
reckless— taking  the  world  ai  it-comes ;  to-day  sipping  hia  eftjf^r  0«iat^  and  sing- 
ing hisfdottg  smotagst  thef  *^E»rfans  de  Caveau,"  or  at  the  <*Soci«le  «fe»  L^tpms"  or 
**  des  Oiseauxf*  to-moitoVr  ^hoWfcg  an  archbishop 'from  beinnd'the  bdirricades, 
or  dancing  in  midnight  brgre^  in  the  Luxembourg  o^^lhe  Lontr^  The  verses 
are  good,  and  such  as  Berangep  thight  own  to  without  a  blush,  tbotigh  they  are 
not  his.  *  '  ^ 


LB  BIKKAOE  DB  QAH^O!^. 

Je  1o^  au  quatri^e  ^age, 
Cdst  IK  que  flnft  rescalier ; 
Je  8uis  ma  femme  de  manage, 
Mon  domeatiqne  et  mon  portier. 
Des  cr^anders,  qnand  la  cohorte, 
Aa  k)gis  Sonne  k  toor  de  bras, 
Cest  tonloan,  en  ouvrant  ma  ported ' 
Md  qid  dis  (foe  je Ji*y  snla  pa&  . 


BAcrtfcLofe*©  fAtkU. 


Up  **  fofUr-fiaJr  ttaffs  biclc,^  Is  thy  toom— 
'     T^e  parloar  that's  next  to'tiie  Ay^i^    . 
Mjr  t/wit  Talct,  And  port^i',  and  gruoiii,- 

And  housekeeper  also  am  I. 
When  my  creditJdra  come  by  tJie  scttre, 

All  clamouring  and  making  a  din, 
Myself  for  myself  ope's  tha^di»9r,    .. 

To  amuNuaoe  dtat  I  am  o^t  wItUa* 


De  tons  mesoieubles  rmventture 
^ep^ralt.uQ  carr^  d^  papiei ; 
Foartant  je  re9ois  d^ocdioaire    .    . 
Pes  yjaites  dans  mon  grenifii:.   ', 
Je  meta  ies  gens  fort  a  lear  tuse : 
A  la  porte  un  bavard  maudit^ 
Tons  mes  amis  sor  une  chaise, 
Et  ma  maitresse  sur  mon  lit. 


My  furnUwe*fl  s<janl — I  believe   .    ' 

You  could  wir^te  on  your  hand  the  ^vliole'  list ; 
Tet  visits  each  4*7  I  r^eiv^  J 

In  vay  garret  as  well  as  the  %esi. 
I  pnt  folks  at  their  ease  without  care, 

To  the  door  every  blabber  I  lead  ; 
All  my  friends  I  seat  on  my  one  chahr, 

And  my  sweet-heart  I  place  on  my  bed. 


Vers  ma  demeuxe  quand  tu  magehes,,    .  i 
J^«i»  beauty  vAdQuoamsnt; 
<SiQi^nii,4iMiU^vipgtrdix-huit  marolm 
Ne  se  montent  pas  kfltemeoti       <   ^r/i 

l4MHi*elf0it«niTe^iiiOftgit«V      -^  .  ■/ 
On  sctitet  ua  esttsia  ^9loi;< 
MlanMfiajan9,qiM  s^a  oosur  paj^ite^ 
oUi^  Arone  tt*«iitfle  <h«&  inoi^ 

IV. 

GouMiandS)  Vous  Vimloa^  j'fMiflgiiie, 
De  Mlbi^'t^^or  fiUne  efertttla  tean^ 
Avoir  reHttde'nm  cufeta». '  -  '     -  ■     "' 
^  m^&^ii'j6^fiA4  tirois  repiis :  • 

Led^jteuA^rmr'esttr^fadle,   '  ^ 

De  t«iM  c6t4l«  j«  le  ffefot ;         '  ! 

Je  ne  ^teae  Jamais  qifbn  vlBey 
Et  he  s6«pe  jasiwU  «fce«  wioi.  .  '.    . 


Sweet  girl,  when  you,  mouTUt  tp  my  dep. 

Take  it  easy  Aud  slow  l&apn^ti ; ;,, 
Believe  me  four  soQfe  and  eighteen , . 

Steps  are  no^  to  be  scampepetl  Aip  Ae^ 
For  when  yon'y^.^my^  i^  my,  lair, 

Tottll  fU4ywself  flttnied  awl  blown* 
And  no  woman  somehow  enters  there 

Whose  heart  does  not  flutter,  I  own. 

IV. 
Now  ye  gomrmandst,  you're  3<wgiag  t»  kifw, 

AU  about  i^y  ciiiaiKi&Iopipi^  . 
For  ye  class  every  aaaa,  high,  or,  low, . 

By*  4be  WMuer  iu  wh&(:h  he  c^n  dio/e. 
Be  it  known,  I  tal^a^bre*  msaU  a  4^y,  - 

IVe  my  breiddhst  wheiw<W:Iroai»fc 

1  dine  always  iOs  to9n^'$is  my  way-r*  ' 

.  Aad  I  oaver  Uke  mtV^f  t^^^^^wm*    ; 


Je  snis  riehf^  etj'ai  poor  campagne 
/fiwi&l^^vironii  deJPj^w;  , 
Jr*«i'  nwiife  ehiUeaux:  en  Espagne  ( 
J*4i4XMW:ftrauer4  tons  mes  ami^. 
J'ai,  pour  faire  le  petit-raaitre, 
Sur  la  place  un  cabriolet ; 
■^al'  inpn  jardth  sur  ma  fenStfe, 
Et  ^6s  rentes  dans  mon  gilet. 

Jav^  pl^  ^^«Q  miUiQ«lairt» 
Suc-moi  ai^^aycv  aujourdUMii  s     - 
Dans  »»a  rieh&a«  itna^naire, 
•  J«  *ulJt  ttttssl^fi«he:€ioe  luL 
Je  ne  vis  f|u*au  jour  la  ioarn^ 
IiUi  xtMU  MS  dsabrft  conplanti  'i 
Et  puis.  )^U  An  de  L'aanfo  m 
Kous  arrivons  en  m6me  temps. 


I  am  rich ;  IVe  a  noble  demesne — 

The  outlets  of  Paris  all  round ; 
Fvc  a  thousand  chateaus — ^theyVe  in  Spain, 

And  my  friends  form  my  houses  and  ground. 
Whenever  Td  fain  cut  a  dash, 

I  have  always  my  eab — on  the  stand ; 
My  ganUm^iomes  6i6m  to  ny  siUHj 

And  my  rent's  In  ray  fbb^safs  at  hand. 

.        -    Tl.  .  " 

I  sefe.«MDy  a  miUionfiie  JrnUe 

At  my  .peverty^f  |rofi4  of  his  fiel^^ 
In  my  wealUv*tfM»gtal{«tl'«OQied  tl^  wbila, 

J^  think,  Vm  ««  jjftk  isft  Hmtal^ 
For  me,  I  ne'er  look  past  to-day, 

Ht  counts  wealth  brought  from  every  clime ; 
But  we  find,  when  the  year's  passed  awav, 

That  we  both  refMsb  iU  end  the  same  tine. 
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'  VII. 

Uh  mua  hotttme  A  dit  dabs  f<Mi  Uvte, 
Qtmloat  en  t>i^  11  m^  HdUTi^ait. 
Tranqvtflemeiit  Ui«Mtri>4idU8  viTr«, 
Bt  pTMODs  le  t^MpA  oottiRie  il  vi«it 
Sif  l^nv  reer^er  ce  bas  mond«^ 
Piea  nooA  oonsoltait  aujoanl'huu 
Convenon»-en  toas  )i  la  rondo, 
Nona  na  forioaa  pas  mieux  qua  lal 


AB  hi  good,  aa  ioilia  witto  wriiar  ii^ 

And  oft  to  (Ay  ttthd  it  oottMa  Ittuni^^ 
LH  Its  traoqutliy  ftfeall  our  days, 

A4id  jast  lak«  time  and  ttUngaaa  ths^HMOMi 
In  r«-a[iaking  tbis  world  here  below^ 

To  oooaaU  as  should  Qod  QondeHoeBd, 
We'd  be  forced  to  agree,  I  well  know,    t 

We  could  make  it  no  better  ia  iJcC  ^ttd- 


Now>  dew  Anthony^  there  ia  pKtlosophy  as  well  as  fun  in  this  ballad,  and  it  is 
a  SVeiiii^maiQ'a  view  of  life  thoroughljr ;  he  will  go  sii^ng  tbroufiK  ^^  wo^ 
as  long  a«  ba  has  a  sous  in  his  pockets  and  while  he  has  a  iioag  aadbflB  eaM,4U/^€ 
70a  cannot  utteiij  break  his  igimib.    As  one  of  their  own  writer*  has  said— ^ 

^<))Uitid  oa  chanto,  si  Ton  n'est  pas  fceureus  on  croit  rdtre^  et  c*fl8t  beanoou^** 

X^et  us,  too,  do  them  justice.  If  they  can  all  sinv,  a  j^at  many  of  them  dm 
do  inore*  In  all  the  arts  and  sctencea  that  civilize  life  and  advance  humanity, 
they  hold  places  as  high  as  any  other.  They  are  polite,  hospitable^  and  goocU 
naUired'-^igreeable  ooinpaaionsv  and  by  no  means  bad  friends.  And  I  would 
DOW  part  with  them  in  all  amity^  with  the  sincere  hope  that  the  day  ia  not  far 
^yiataoi  when  t|iey  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  stable  constitution,  a  ratioqal 
liboty*  imd  a  fraternization  that  will  aim  at  something  more  Jvatemal  than 
cutting  each  othelr*s  throats. 

Ever  your*8»  dear  Anthony, 

Jonathan  J^bbkb  Sunos^x, 

To  AAtlunj  PopUo;,  E«a. 


SISCONP  dCIENTIFXC  BALLOOK  ASCENT   OF  MM,   BABRAL  AND  BIXIO. 


Hating  ^Iven  in  our  last  number  a 
brief  notice  of  the  scientific  aerial 
voyage  made  by  MM.  Barral  and 
Bixto  from  the  garden  of  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Paris,  and  commented  on 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
abortive,  and  well  nigh  brought  a  se- 
rious disaster  on  these  enterprising 
savans^  some;  aoeount  of  another  at- 
tempt, with  a  like  object,  since  made 
by  the  same  individuals,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

In  our  last  number  we  showed  the 
extreme  imprudence  committed  in 
venturing  to  traverae  the  upper  re- 
j^ns  of  tne  air  without  that  experience 
in  the  management  of  an  a^ent  or 
transport  so  peculiar,  which  would 
have  given  some  guarantee  for  their 
safety. 

The  balloon  selected  for  that  occa- 
sion, if  the  word  selected  can  be 
properLv  used,  was  a  worn-out,  thread- 
tare  vehicle,  having  scarcely  strength 
enough  to  hold  itself  together;  the 
eonsequence  of  whidi  was,  tiiat  when 
it  rose  into  the  more  rariQed  strata,  U 
burst  in  two  places,  letting  the  voy- 


agers fall  to  the  earth  with  a  {Hghtflil 
rapidity.  Nothing  could  havfe  Bafed 
them  but  the  most  admirable  8elf-|>osl 
session  and  courage. 

Two  mistakes  committed  on  tliat 
occasion  were  forcibly  pointed  out  1)y 
all  who  heard  and  read  th6  lidrifa^o 
of  their  expedition — first,  that  ctf  vku- 
turing  in  a  frail  and  inefiicieh^  Venifag ; 
and  secondly,  that  of  refusing  tb  ijib 
accompanied  by  a  practised  aerouditt. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  ^j^^ 
the  disaster  which  they  had  Sb  li^A#d«ajf 
escaped,  that  they  should  ^ai|L)^,^|i^ 
both  these  errors.  .^   ^,'"  '  .,','; 

On  the  present  occasion  i-ney  ^Vi- 
ally  selected  the  very  same  wbM-ou^ 
thread baie,  frail  vehicle,  aJiA  .'chdw 
the  same  individual  to  supmid^^u4  li? 
preparation  and  inflation.  The  result, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  pretty  nearly  wWdt 
might  have  been  expected;  and,"*iU*' 
though  the  present  voyage  was' Aot 
quite  so  abortive  as  the  mst,  t njb  id- 
venturous  voyagers  failed  to,  iieauae 
their  programme,  and  encountered  tlf^ 
same  inadent.  f  J 

It  b  understood  that  overtur^  w(^ 
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made  to  one  or  uiun*  ut'  the  persons 
who  have  recently  been  engajretl  in 
making  balloon  ascents  in  Paris  as  a 
spectacle.  It  so  happened  that  there 
wta  ftik  tinusual  choice  of  those  per- 
sons, as  within  the  last  few  weeks 
three  or  (bar  balh)ons  per  week  ascend- 
ed from  different  places  in  and  near 
the  French  metropolis.  The  aeronauts 
who  were  applied  to,  however,  declined 
the  proposition,  ttntess  they  were  al- 
lowed to  accompany  the  savans  in 
person.  These  conditions  being  re- 
fused, MM.  Barral  and  Bixio  were 
thrown  back  upon  M.  Dupuis-Del- 
conrt,  who  supplied  the  balloon  and 
superintended  it  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. It  was  a^ed  that  this  balloon 
should  be  patched  and  refitted,  and 
that,  to  ^ve  it  greater  buoyancy,  in- 
stead of  irtflating  it  with  the  common 
carburetted  hydrogen  fabricated  by 
tbe  gas  companies,  pure  hydrogen  gas 
should  be  made  on  the  spot  for  it. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  being 
made,  it  was  resolved  tnat  the  ascent 
should  take  place  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  the  26th  ult. ;  but  the  weather 
proving  unfavourable,  the  ascent  Was 
postponed  to  the  next  day.  The  bal- 
loon  had  been  taken  to  the  Observa- 
tory,  however,  and  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  the  production  of  pure 
nydrogen  gas  established  in  the  gar- 
den. 

Oil  the  inornlng  of  Saturday,  the 
27th,  the  sun  rose  m  unclouded  splen- 
dour, and  every  thing^portended  favour- 
ably for  the  dar.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately given  ror  the  inflation,  which 
was  accordingly  commenced  at  6  a.m. » 
but  was  not  completed  until  I  p.m. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  fir- 
mament became  overcast  with  a  dense 
pluviose  cloud,  and  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. Everything  indicated  a  tem- 
pestuous afternoon.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, grave  doubts  were  raised 
fu  to  whether  the  ascent  should  take 
place  $  but  to  this  the  intrepid  and 
adventurous  savans  responded,  that  so 
far  from  seeing  in  the  atmospheric 
condition  causes  for  the  postponement 
of  the  intended  measure,  they  disco- 
vered more  reasons  than  ever  for  its 
prosecution.  What  was  the  object  of 
the  project  >  Was  it  not  to  penetrate 
into  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  to 
obtain  a  close  vieW  of  the  stupendous 
appafittus  in  which  the  tempest  and 
the  tornado,  the  thunder,  the  lightnings 
and  the  raiit,  are  elaborated ;  to  dis- 


cover the  pencil  with  whieh  the  rain, 
bow  is  painted,  and  the  torch  with 
which  the  meteor  is  lighted ;  and  if 
there  were  grounds  for  hoping  that 
circumstances  might  arise  which  would 
not  only  place  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  theatre  of  this  vast  machinery,  but 
that  they  might  hare  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  it  actually  at  work,  to  eatch, 
80  to  speak,  nature  in  the  f Act,  flagranti 
delicto,  was  not  this  to  be  regarded  as 
a  still  stronger  incentive  to  tlie  exe-^ 
cution  of  their  design  rather  than  a 
reason  for  its  postponement  ? 

These  considerations  prevailed,  and 
in  spite  of  the  state  of  the  heavens  the 
ascent  was  resolved  on. 

To  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  bdloon 
was  attached  a  cylindrical  sleeve  of 
silk,  abont  thirty  feet  in  length,  which 
was  left  open  to  let  the  gas  freely 
escape  during  the  ascent,  so  as  to  pre. 
rent,  as  was  supposed,  the  balloon 
from  being  ruptured  by  any  fidlure  of 
the  valve. 

The  car  was  suspended  at  about 
thirteen  feet  below  the  end  of  l^is 
sleeve,  and  consequently  about  forty^* 
three  feet  below  the  balloon. 

The  instruments  were  suspended 
round  an  iron  ring,  which  was  attached 
to  the  usual  wc^en  hoop  to  whick 
the  car  is  attached.  The  form  of 
this  iron  ring  was  such  that  the  instru- 
ments were  placed  in  the  most  conve- 
nient position  for  the  observers. 

These  instruments  were  as  follows  j 

First — Two  siphon  barometers,  gra* 
duated  on  the  tubes,  in  which  the 
superior  maniscus  was  only  to  be  ob* 
served,  the  position  of  the  inforiof 
maniscus  being  given  by  a  table  con- 
structed from  direct  observatidns  madl» 
in  the  Laboratory.  To  each  of  these 
barometers  a  centigrade  thenhometei^ 
was  attached. 

Secondly— Three  thermometers,  td 
which  arbitrary  scales  were  attached, 
the  signification  of  the  numbers  of  whi^ 
were  known  only  to  M.  Regnattlt^ 
who  constlructed  them.  These  were 
fixed  to  a  metallic  plate  at  a  distance  ef 
about  two  inches  asunder*  The  tabe  of 
the  first  was,  as  usual,  left  clean ;  that 
of  the  second  was  blackened  with 
smoke;  and  that  of  the  third  waa 
covered  with  a  cylinder  of  polished 
silver,  which  also  covered  a  portion  c€ 
the  tube.  The  bulbs  of  all  these  wert 
cylinders,  whose  diameters  were  small 
compared  with  their  length.  Imme- 
diately below  the  reservoirs  Ott  the 
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mot«UI<^plqtef  WAS  a  silver  ]^x%f^}\\^y 
pblislrcii.    '  .'     i  i  r   ' 

posed  ^p^n  one  sidfi'^cji.pio  car,  f4.i^ 
feohir  radiution.        ■    •     •  •     -   •  _ 

furnished  al^p  ^ith,  ^xi  iirbittf ary  ^cfli^* 
%  wi^^^rfcalrqsQrvQi,^  pf.wiijq^  y^, 
eiiclpsed  Ly  several  cbnc^nt^Jcal  ^jyUa-i 
ders  of  pofieilied  lan>  tiay%  spicM  he^ 
t^fijcn  them,  anct,opnj|i.Ht  tUeii!  }?ase^ 

This  mairunient  was  mtendjiid^jto  s)io\y^ 
at  least  approximately,  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  shade. 

Fourthly — A^  peyohrometer,  ^med 
by  twa  theiawmeteni^^iUi  "ttd'Afbi- 
trary  scale. 

YhW^-^k  oondMiafig  hygnome^lr 
of  M.  &egnault.    ^  ,  ,    , 

.  Sixihiy— Tubes^  of  caustic  potash, 
and  puniice-stone,  impregnated  with 
Rulp^orfc  acid,  for  measuring  the^quan- 
tity  pt  Carbonic  acid  In  the  air,,  the 
quantiEj^  of  air  j.tb-  be  transmitted 
througk  these  wasMletermined^bjE  a 
pump  Qt  known  ciqMiQity.  i.t 

SoMf^hly — ^Two  flasks  of  knowiwja- 
pacity^;  famished  with  stop-cooki^r  in 
steeU  fltid  intendeid  lb  collect  tfee  air 
in  th^  hi^er  regicp?.  These  flunks 
were  ftxed^in  tin  poxes,  and  ha4  b0^ 
comgl^iclyji,  exhausted  ifefore  tCie  as- 
cent. './.'.>  ,.    ■  •*         ^     '     .  * 

Ei^lithiy— .A  self-registering  tli^. 
monret^r  to  show  the  minimum  tern- 
pera^rf  ^  construgtod  by  M.  Walfer- 
den.,.  These  theroietaeters,  graduated 
by  M; :  Walferden  hknself,  were  en- 
closed in  tin  case^  j[)idrced  withhptes^ 
80  as  te  bo  inadeeHmble  to,  though 
vieibte  (IM  the  ob^^ri^rs. 

Nibthiy — An  apparatus  prepai^dlly 
M.  K^nault,  intended  to  indurate  the 
maximum  elevation  to  which  the  baU 

;i  Ti»i»APj^ara4iia  wm.  alsQ  inHsMed  in 
ant^;  cafle  pieifcediwil^  Itobehi  andicK' 
a^39iUa  to  the  obsovyeirs.  ■ 

Ten  tUy^;i^pplaj?i9Da|i«{>t^|MUi«d  by ' 
M»t^4i»9«u:  ■..'-■-• 

r.l^^jftstmoMittUi  ]Mi4t.all  been  coft^ 
8:^901^  j^jr  U^  Fastrei  oidor  l^e.dt«. 
naolion  of  M..jK^:imiilt^  ^ndtW  di^- 
yision  of. the  scales  upon  them  waa 
madsi  ia  tho£<a2)oraU»y.  of  the  CoUe^ei 
qf^  Fi39Mee, .  thtt  6^ifi<»tion  of  the. 
nuo^bors  betn^  oa^  known  to  M» 
Iftf^nftult.  Tht0pvoeautioft4raa  adopts 
od  in  order  thai  the  supposition  of  anv  ^ 
prflfifltttpal^iQQ  oftfaecih.<9et^eTH,>  whid» 


mi^t^  a^^  ^^^8iuJ^,  ftf  ^httipVft^r- 
yatjoa^iiinigljti.KBci.a^^^     ^V'  *'^'   " 

^  Tlie  .pjij^apal  p^n^  ^,f1»W  ,^1^ 
att^,ti(p^i  of  thftot^rvief%?jiraaiRfc^R4fiA 
txf  he^u:cfite4  ij?^€t.f^e.Jf^w.g)H->iM 

/I.  Thp,^w^  aiqcppdiii^  .jjij,\fJttph,-rfi€b 
atm|^^^>beric  it^per^MWi  dw^^^sUfi^iaiL 

fl^i  The  ^flue^.qfjSplarr^^i^iW; 
ir\tl?e,djifiir<5iMi.r^gi9»#  i^Ct^^^^n^pfrri 
gl?^ij^,d«d«ci?d  froj<i,9b?^,Ta^^^>papiafte 
upou^  therp^pn^eiera^  ;,w)io^  fMcfu^j^f, 
were  endued  with  ve^>;  4i^«%ii^'<'^b7r 

m.  The  detai*u?w^^^wa?,|qt>M  W^i 
grometic  state  of  the  air  m  aififerent 
atmo^herie  strata,  and  the  comparisoc 
of  tiie  ifldieatlDfi  of'tht^  {^ytflitomet^ 
w^Mjt  th^dew-point  at  very  low  tempe- 
jzatures*  '  -  -*"^'^  -  *-'-•' ^ 

JY,  The  analysis  of  the  at^p^^f^ 
ait  at  di&rentheijght& 

^  T.  T^p  determmatipn  of  the  quan- 
tity of  c^rbpniif  acid  s^spendeq^in  the 
higher  regions  ;pf  the  atmosphef^ 
^  ;^r.  The  e^Kamiiiati^n  of  theypolari> 
sation  of  light  )ipon  tlg^  cloudy;/ 

'  VII.  The  olnervation  of  anyioptical 
phenomena  whitsh  should  presenti^em- 
s^esin  ihe  cl^cyuds.    >  -IHY 

-^t  is  w^l-known,  that  when,  d^u^h 
thQ  opportuuitiies    aflbrded  by;  min- 
ing  operations,   the   tempeniture    of 
tte  lower  strata^ofthe^lobe  iafcdbserv- 
ed»  it  is  found  to  aumnent  acjpp^ng 
to  a  certain  law/  and  uat  the  result  of 
tfifiB  obsei^vatiott  led  td  the  coiif(!f^on 
tliQ^;,  at  such  ijtte  pf  jipcrease  ofi  tem- 
perature, the  imcleus  or  centre/ df  the 
gtpbe  must  be  inferred -to  be  inlaTlftate 
of  f usiour^    HoW  much •  interest!  KBi^'e. 
fofe^,  wotild  attach  to'  the  anU^:^|;«^ 
inquiry  as  to  $he  |Ta4ual  de^iie  of 
tcniperature  iu  rismg.  in  the^aimos* 
phcure  1    Not  only  should  we  do^ver 
the  law  of  the  decrease  of  temperature* 
if^l^hibtem^wiKthjitJbe-j/ientne^of  .^e 
globe  anuria  <^n^ioiie^.to  tlwiJ  svtofiwfns 
bijt  ve  jAighti  'liRioMiitelj&itiittatii^  idiUiit? 
bj^  which  the  ;ltmit  of  ^/toro^w4iitef> 
ifki^ht  be.asceirttus]!^,  wiftftcfei^^ieiilildiitec; 
atnvedat  conld  w^rife  t»^e  stqiHoR^ 
spfffaioe  /bf  ^  •Ano0|dM(r»3t  ifntflfvnel) 
should  thus  possess  tfluukidesiddilstfuii  «io 
science  wl^eh  ba»  beea  liliB;i,«is|ectiflfit 
soj  ntttob  spfeotikiiln^ti-tlior  Aompetitttite 
of  the  jnedhiimiki;  which  the  alkia.^uiii 
bodies. BdOTie.  ;  •<■.-,   i-»iu  j-.k.w  orfi  ni 
It  may  thorefone  be^i^enodlted  liom'^ 
much  iBtere8tthe8e>iMiinMleraAioaa^aniq 
to  the  proposed  observationa/iofti^hift 
deaiJtas^?a^teMp«ral»B0  ititMeendai|» 
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ill  the  aftemiMn  of  Satttirtjiiy*  ll>c  S^tb 
^U  4Wft*  t^  6h^^ti^n  Imriiig  tkken 
A»iP]pliife^  fe  thfe:«tf  in  the  gai^en  <)f 
th^^fe^H^t^v,  ihe  c(#as  ^d^*  dfeen- 

ihe.l^Iioon  was  cart?ed  oiWIqli^y,  aiid 

ii«)«i«tet  ^fth'thd  W«iktett€f(9[   btilli; 
wiifeTwfW'bfbfceW.'   ■''  '    •    ■  '  *"    "■ 
This  iivcident,  howev^,  ^n^'  qt*i(ily 


iipoft  whicU  the  balloon  disengaged 
itsdf  ftnd  rose, 

'  Th^  ascciil  was  ii  first  feloW^.  and 
^Htefcted  towai-ds  i^q  cast,  but  upon 
tlirowing  out  bnlTasi  it  became  moro 
rapid. 

•  m  tTi^'fcflowing  tabid  h  given  tb|9 
scfries  of  obscnratbns  of  the  barometer 
iStid  thermometer,  and  the  heights  col- 
te<rtdd  from  theni,  as  taken  dirt-ing  the 
titGtit  atid  descent,  from  the  time  the 
bji^loon  quitted  the  gi^ound  of  the  Ob- 
g^atbry  t0  the  moment  of  its  rctura 
td  the  earth; — 
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aS(KAiralt«ii1ke  Mkkn'tiM«iMmithe 
gi«iad4r3tlii>  obierrofiii'fbtihA  <'tb0iiii 
s^^saiird(md^%f«k4liiiiiliis8,  «^idh 
dkliiAiM|o««'^v«ii;  M«oivt  tiliej(i:((mm'' 
sadbl^Itto^eiMiri/  J  A«  iteinDiM^iitf  ^f 
tbo'-fith^  otflerlriti^iH''  {tiery  dbsbyved  > 
d0liu:tt«d;c1ottd»4|ottth^  bwHeiith  tbeuiy 
boi  iRA'ltiii&'dnMA  ^  pittcn^  I4eta'  ^ 
fSted^M^jbigJbe^ity  of  Palis;    '  > 

'3Aje4teMmo«iedt  e0«he.^iKtk;  obtorra* 

in  the  cloud,  and  ceased  to  «e  the: 
eliMM.t'>llM''«iocid  to^had  thei  a{>. 


at  the  moment  of  tkft'^glitti  obserta. 
tidn ;  an^d  at  'the  tettfh'  obdei-vation 
ceased  'alk>g8t^ei'>  tl<e  bultcxm  timng 
and  falling  att^mately  bef\«^n  the 
hKights  of  ]>8eO  md  1,Q0C^  feet. ' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ttftcent, 
tbrbdlboh  If  aft  kni)e#fi«thr  flllevl,  a 
lame^aoe'  beings  allowed  for  thi^eit* 
paasPM  tie  {|aflc  woald  necossiunly  an- 
dor^o  in  rising  to  a  greai  elevatioB. 
The  sleeve  pirovided  for  tlbo'^esekiye  of 
tho  gtos,  thready  de«crilfed,  remahied 
qdfte  flkit,  by  the  oelion  of  the  btmos. 
phoiie'  pressnrcf  upon  %  bo  Ihaiy  al. 
tkoagh  no  ralve  wa»'})lae9d^^n  k^  tli« 
^ir  as  oomplotMy  siMtf  intotl^eMkkm* 
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4^  tUe  momant  of  the  tenth  ob- 
servation,  however,  when  the  ballooa 
tNi^ame  sUtionarjr,  the  gas  had  not 
^aly  expamjbd  so  as  completely  (o  fill 
the  balloon*  bub  had  also  distended 
the  sleeve,  and  was  seen  Issuing  from 
the  inferior  orifice  like  a  stream  of 
whitish  smoke,  and  its  odour  was  dis- 
tisetly  perceptible.  But  it  quickly 
appeared  that  this  was  not  the  only 
orifiee  from  which  the  gas  escaped. 
This  unfortunate  balloon  encountered 
iAalher  accident  similar  to  that  which 
happened  on  the  former  ascent ;  and 
the  voyagers  observed,  not  without 
some  anxiety,  that  a  rent,  about  four 
feet  in  length,  had  taken  place  in  the 
lower  part,  from  which  the  gas  was  es- 
caping. 

It  might  well  be  supposed  that,  in 
the  fiMe  of  such  an  incident,  MM. 
Bantd  and  Bixio  would  have  de* 
soended.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case*  On  the  contrary,  finding  that 
their  voyage  must  necessarily  be 
aJtnridged,  and  resolving  to  profit  as 
far  as  possible  by  ity  they,  immediately 
on  the  discovery  of  the  incident  just 
aaentioned,  threw  out  a  quantity  of 
ballast,  and  the  balloon,  thus  lightlied, 
recovered  its  buoyancy,  and  spite  of 
the  escape  of  gas*  again  ascended. 

At  this  time  they  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching near  the  superior  limit  of 
the  cloud  through  which  they  had 
been  passing,  for  the  disk  of  the  sun 
became  imperfectly  visible. 

At  twenty^five  minutes  past  four^ 
the  moment  of  the  eleventh  observa- 
tion, being  twenty-two  minutes  after 
the  time  they  stiurted,  they  attained 
another  station,  where  the  barometer 
again  oscillated,  lowing  that  the  as- 
cending motion  ceased.  They  were 
between  the  heights  of  19,400  and 
20^00  feet. 

During  the  last  five  minutes  the  cold 
Was  extreme,  and  they  found  them, 
•elves  involved  in  a  cloud  of  icicles, 
eonsii^ing  of  spicula  having  the  form 
of  hexagonal  prisms,  with  rectangu- 
lar ends.  These  needles  accumulated 
in  immense  quantities  in  the  folds  of 
their  clothing,  and  covered  the  paper 
of  their  memorandum-books.  It  was 
^marked  that  their  accumulation 
only  took  place  when  the  balloon  as- 
cended. When  it  was  stationary,  the 
deposition  of  icicles  was  inconsider- 
able ;  and  when,  for  a  moment,  in  its 
oscillatbn,  it  had  descended,  there  was 
bo  deposition. 


From  these  eiroumstanees  the  ob- 
servers inferred  that  the  icicles  coiiK 
posing  the  doud  round  them  weve  in 
a  state  of  equililmura*  If  they  had 
been  falling,  they  would  have  been  do* 
posited  when  the  balloon  was  station, 
ary,  and  even  when  it  descended,  pro« 
vided  the  fall  of  the  icicles  were  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  balloon. 

It  was  observed  that  these  spicula* 
in  falling  on  their  memorandum-books, 
produced  a  sort  of  crepitation*  At 
this  moment  observations  were  made 
on  the  thermometers  provided  lor 
showing  the  efiects  of  radiation,  or 
rather,  upon  the  only  two  of  these  ther. 
mometers  which  remained,  that  which 
had  the  blackened  reservoir  having 
been  broken.  The  thermometer  hav- 
ing the  clean  glass  reservoir  then  show* 
ed  the  temperature  at  23**  5' ;  and  that 
which  was  covered  with  a  silvered 
envelope  showed  the  temperature  at 
Id*'  S\ 

More  ballast  was  then  cast  out,  and 
a  Airther  ascent  effected,  when  are« 
markable  and  most  interesting  pheno« 
menon  presented  itself.  They  wera 
evidently  approaching  the  upper  strata 
of  the  mass  of  clouck  throng  which 
tbe^  had  ascended,  for  the  sun,  hitherto 
invisibhB,  now  appeared  like  a  disk  of 
dead  silver,  such  as  it  b  sometimes  seen 
through  a  thin  cloud  in  vrinter.  Oa 
turning  their  view  downwards,  thejr 
were  somewhat  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  another  suHt  of  nearly  equal 
brilliancy,  which  was  {Jaced  in  the 
same  vertical  plane  with  the  real  sun  i 
but  just  as  much  below  a  horizontal 
plane  passing  through  the  car,  as  the 
real  sun  was  above  it.  In  short*  thia 
phantom  sun  appeared  exactly  as  an 
image  of  the  sun  would  have  done* 
reflected  from  a  vast  mirror  spread  un* 
der  the  car  of  the  balloon. 

This  phenomenon,  combined  with 
what  has  been  just  before  described  ai 
to  the  prUmaHc  form  of  the  icy  spicula^ 
furnished  at  once  an  explanation  of 
the  hypotheses  advanced  by  Marriotte, 
Bubinet,  Brabais,  and  others,  to  ex* 
plain  parhelia,  paraselene,  and  other 
optical  appearances  presented  by  the 
clouds.  It  was  evident  that  the  phali- 
tom  sun  which  presented  itself  nelow 
them  was  nothing  but  the  reflection 
of  the  real  sun  on  the  upper  ends  of  the 
prismatic  spicula. 

These  prisms  assumed  a  polar  ar- 
rangement, their  lengths  or  axes  being 
all  verticai^  and,  consequently,  tiieir 
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i^bpe»^  6nt^  Iidi42it^&iy.  These  ends 
bilhg  Ittt^fisel^  j^ished>  fi^tmed  hy 
iSb^  (^mbination  a  vafit  mirlxn:,  irmii 
tHttck  the  hnagd  of  Dbe  san  wto  tei* 
fiected. 

Thfe  explanatioii  of  pai'belia  supjili^ 
Iff  the  sirjiposHioii  of  such  icy  prisms 
ra  a  ckmd,  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  reflection  takes  plaeei 
not  ffcu!  tiieir  eiufe,  but  from  their 
Mes,  It  was  assumed  that  the  rayS 
ft^m  tfte  sun  incident  upon  the  sides 
of  Wkih  prisms,  Were  reflected  to  th^ 
eyh  of  t'he  observer,  and  produced  an 
knagv^  *f  the  sun  in  a  position  deter- 
iflteed  by  the  teUitiTe  position  of  the 
Sttn,  the  <iloud,  and  the  observer.  The 
^Skmic^,  therefore,  between  the  i^e- 
nomenon  pt'esefated  to  the  observers  in 
th^  balloon,  and  that  exhibited  to  the 
6l>^rvers  on  the  earth,  arose  iVom  the 
Ihcti  that  the  reflection  took  place  in 
o^e  ^S^kse  from  the  horizontal  ends  of 
tiie  crystals,  and  in  the  other  from 
fheir  ^rtical  sides.  In  the  one  case, 
t&fe  ^un  and  its  image  were  in  directions 
fblcWiIng  equal  angks  above  and  below 
ft  hdrizontal  plane  passing  through  the 
dbservef ;  in  the  other,  the  sun  and 
its  image  were  both  in  tiie  heavensi 
but  one  before  and  the  other  befaitid 
tHe  observer. 

This  sp^tacte  continued  to  be  ob- 
liged for  more  than  ten  minutes,  and 
was  a^in  bb^rved  in  the  same  posi- 
tion ii  their  descent. 

II  was  uow  tbirty-tWo  minutes  past 
four,  the  thermometer  showing  nin^ 
imd  a-half  degrees  below  the  feezing 
poiht.  They  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  iupferior  Bmit  of  -the  cloud,  an 
opening  being  apparent  through  which 
tftey  perbeived  tne  anire  of  the  hea. 
tens. 

Pohtriscd|rfc  observations  were  made> 
which  gave  results  similar  to  those  ob- 
ikmted  m  tbe  last  as^ient,  showing  that 
the  l%ht  tratismitted,  as  well  as  that 
reftecWd  bv  the  clouds,  was  completely 
tmpblarised;  while  oh  the  contrtity, 
tbe  fight  proceeding  frotn  the  cleat- 
blue  firmament  was  strongly  polarised. 
'  Balhst  was  again  thrown  ont>  and  a 
ftirther  ascent  raected.  At  forty-five 
tfiinutes  past  four,  the  moment  of  the 
tWelflh  obsnervation,  they  reached  the 
height  of  21,S66  feet,  the  thermometer 
ffliowing  the  temperature  at  thirty-one 
degrees  below  Zero,  and  therefore 
tttty -three  degrees  below  the  freezing 
|td!nt. 
'  Here  tbey  attaiwd  another  station, 


the  descent  of  the  bcrometer  Mng 
again  suspended. 

Disre^ardilig  the  danger*  whidi  must 
inevitabTy  ensue  from  the  Escape  df 
gas  by  the  rupture  6f  the  balloon, 
they  made  another  ^ort  to  attain  an 
increased  elevation,  throwing  out  all 
the  balladt  except  one  or  two  sand- 
bags, which  were  reserved  as  necessary 
to  break  their  M\  on  reaching  thd 
earth.  In  fine,  at  the  moment  of  the 
thirteenth  observation,  being  ten  mi- 
nutes before  five  o'clock,  they  had  risen 
to  23,000  feet,  the  greatest  elevation 
^er  were  destined  to  attain. 

The  thermometers  at  this  moment 
ceased  to  give  indications,  the  mercury 
falling  in  nearly  all  of  them  into  tli^ 
bulbs.  They  had  not  been  graduated 
for  the  putpose  of  showing  a  tempe- 
rature  so  low,  and  it  was  infenred  that 
at  this  moment  the  temperature  could 
not  have  been  more  than  one  degree 
above  the  fVee±itt»-point  of  mercury. 

The  hands  and  reet  of  the  voyagers 
Were  benumbed  by  this  intense  ^M, 
but  no  other  inconvenience  ensued  i 
respiration  was  jferfoctly  fVee,  and  tllero 
Were  neither  pains  in  the  ean  not* 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  There  was,  ^ere- 
fore,  no  physiological  indication  of 
haying  approadied  that  limit  at  whidl 
the  vital  functbns  might  not  continue 
uninterrupted. 

This  experiment,  therefore,  supplies 
no  data  from  which  we  can  infor  what 
the  obstacles  may  be  which  will  Hmit 
the  future  range  of  observers  in  the 
atmosjihere.  WhatwiU  impose  a  limit 
On  their  ascent?  Will  it  be  Uie  inten. 
sity  of  the  cold  or  the  abscmoe  of  tbd 
pressure  of  the  air  which  will  arrest 
thefVinctions?  Will  it  be  the  ballooA 
which  will  cease  to  have  buoyancv  or 
ih^  observer  who  Will  be  incapabfe  of 
accompanying  it?  Of  tiiese  questiohi 
we  have  at  present  no  eertain  sohition. 

On  arriving  at  this  height  only  eiglit 
pounds  of  b^ast  remained,  which  il 
was  judged  prudent  to  preserve  for  thii 
purpose  of  breaking  their  fall  on  i^ 
proaching  the  ground;  They  hoped» 
Dowever,  to  be  able  to  remain  somrt 
time  at  this  great  elevation  to  extend 
their  observ^ons ;  but  although  they 
closed  the  sleeve  to  check  the  escapi) 
of  the  gas,  the  rush  firom  the  rupture 
already  mentioned  was  so  considerabte 
that  the  balloon  began  almost  imme^ 
diately  to  descend. 

The  elevation  which  was  attained 
was  very  nearly  the  same  asthatwhii^ 
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bad  been  tjij'pdorly  aitained  by^f,  Gay- 
lyussac,  in  liii*  celebrated  sclcutiuc  iis- 
cent,  and  with  that  e-^^Jcption  was  tlio 
highest  to  which  a  Jjuiiuan  observer 
has  ever  reached. 

One  of  the  cii'cumstances  most  re-, 
markable  attending  the  present;  pisceut 
was,  thf^t  the  cold  was  nMtnifested  nqji. 
gradviaHybut suddenly,  and th^Xp  wUh^ 
m,  the  last,  ,two  thous^nil  ieet  of  the  as^, 
cerit,  the  law  by  which  the  fall  of  te^niw}- 
rature  was  regulated,  was  suddenly  (lis- 
turbed  at  the  moment  that  the  observ* 
ers  were  plunged  into  the  atmosphere 
of  icicles  which  the  cloud  transpoi*ted 
with  it. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  preceding  table 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  eleventh  ob- 
servation, when  their  height  was  nearly 

.  was  13%" 

the  freez- 
leight  of* 
ell  to  SI* 
ill  to  3d* 
the  pext, 
Jiis  rigor- 
Donclitioii 
jbs^'vcrs' 
y-Lussac 
\  thermo^ 
great  i 
the  tWo 
iat  efect' 
which  in* 
\Q  firma^' 

dloou  e^'-' 
i^atidn  ot 
aot  (][uUe 
he  heiglit] 
herefore. 
Olid  must 
I  feet^  or 

\k  of  five 

iEigfloate4 

est^leva- 

fjbWan  rapidly  to  fSn.    The  rent 

wrer  part,  aiready  mentioned, 

hiA  augmented,  and  gas  escaped  in 

great  quantities.    , 

Having  passed  through  tlie  cloM' 
with  great  rapidity,  the  descent  be- 
eoming  dangerous,' all  the  disposat>le 
articles  of  any  weight,  except  the  in- 
struments of  observation  themselves, 
and  the  last  bags  of  ballast  were  thrown 
out  \  the  blankets,  the  flir-boots,  the 
provisions,  wine,  &c.,  were  all  flung 
overboard  to  moderate  the  descent. 
The  danger  of  their  situation  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  savahs  frdni  com. 


pletinn;  their  observations,  and  dispoii 
ing  of  ilie  instruments  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  iVacture  when  the  ballooQ 
should  strike  the  earth.  .       , 

\\Tien  they  emerged  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  doud,  and  saw  the  earth 
obscurely  beneath  them  through  the 
mist  which  prevailed,  they  threw  out 
an  anchor,  suspended  from  a  very  Ipn^ 
cor4.  so  that  it  must  touch  the  ground 
\yhen  the  balloon  would  be  stitl  9t9i 
confiidcn]d>le  elevation.  .They  becamo^ 
sensible  of  the  moment  that  this  took 
place  by  the  check  given  to  the  de- 
scent, the  effect  being  the  same  as  if 
as  much  ballast  had  been  thrown  over 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  an- 
chor. When  their  descent  was  again 
manifested,  they  threw  out  the  last 
bag5  of  sand.  Meanwhile  the  wind 
carried  the  .balloon  parallel  to.  thu^ 
ground  at  a  considerable  sj^ecd.  '  Tly^ 
anchor  aweeping  filong^  the.  ^utodi^ 
at  length  caught  ill  th^  roof  of  a  coU' 
tjage,  forming  nai^  of  fi,  hanllet,,'.and 
broujfht  the  balloon  to  rest. '   It  hag- 

{)e^ed,  however,  unfortunately*  that  ^ 
abou  vcr  pmployed  in  mending  the  roadf 
being  near,  and  imagining  that- ih^ 
aeronauts  did  not  desire  to  descend^  de^^ 
liberately  cAit  the,  caWc  to  which  th^^ 
anchor  was  attacued,  and  sent  thfe 
balloon  again  upwards  to  a ,  height  df 
two  or  three  hundred' feet.  '  ^  S0<5n,' 
however,  descended,  and  the  com 
from  which  the  anchor  had  be^n  cu^ 
swept  the  ground.  Some  pieas^tiw 
who  were  employed, at  the  place  seizeif 
the  cord  ^lid  "brought  the  aerostat^  to 
rest.  Finally  the  disembarkmeii|t  .ttiik 
effc^cted  without  further  accident  cither* 
to  the  aeronauts  or  the  instrumQiiUl'  '* 

\Te  have  stated  that  among  the  iji- 
struments  taken  up  in  the  car  yr^i^  ^b( 
flasks  for  the,  collection  of  aii^  a^  <frffe^ 
rent  altitudes^      When  at  the  ^ifc j^ffv 
elevation  they 
flasks,  but,  in  el 
stop-cock  of  oni 
from  the  niim 
TJie  other,  hov 
filled.     This  w 
lost  by  a  prov 
dent  after  the  descent.  ,/     i 

The  obseners^  descended  jaea-t/w 
hamlet  of  Teux,  in  the  arrbncussejn|Bi|^ 
of  Colommiers,  ip  the  department  of  ^e^ 
Seine  and  Marne,  and  not  far  $x>ift  tjiQ' 
Paris  and  Strasbouror  Jjajlway.'/j.^'X 
country  cart  was  provided  to,  tr^n^Jra, 
them,  with  their  instrnii(ieTitlS|^  to  VMi^ 
nearest  railway  station.    In  domg  this 
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the  horse  £e\\,  and  the  only  remaining 
flAsk  of  air,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
barometers,  was  broken  by  the  shock. 
The  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  n^oment  of  their  departure  from 
the  ObseWatory  and  the  moment  at 
which  they  disembarked,  was  an  hour 
and  twenty-seven  minutes,  in  which 
lime  they  passed  over  a  curve  whose 
base  measured  on  the  ground  was  fbrty- 
two  miles,  its  highest  point  being  twen- 
ty-three thousand  feet.  A  programme 
of  the  observations  and  experiineuts,  to 


be  made  at  successive  elevations^  an4  in 
certain  foreseert'contingenciesi  had  been 
prepared  for  thetn  by  MW.  Arago  and 
Ke^nault,  but  the  accddental  tnptnre 
of  Uie  balloon  rendered  it  itap6s6iblc 
to  realise  this,  and  the  enterprise  was, 
to  a  certain  iextcnt,  again  abortive ; 
nevertheless^  sonie  of  tfhe  facts  and 
phenomena  which  were  observed,  and 
which  wo  have  explained  in  the  present 
article,  will  be  regarded  witli  prpfbiind 
interest  by  dl  physical  inquirers. 


INCUMBERED  ESTATfiS  COURT. 


W»  have  occaaonally,  in  the  pages  of 
ibis  magazine,  noticed  various  mea- 
sures introduced  or  passed  by  the  le- 
gislature, which,  in  their  design  or 
results^  were  likely  to  be  productive  of 
greatj  political  and  social  changes. 
Some  of  these  measures  have  been  the 
g;reat  dividing  watchwords  of  the  se- 
veiraljpiarties  contending  for  the  govern- 
ment of  .the  empire ;  others,  and  not 
the.  least  important,  those  which  silently 
operate  on  the  improvement  of  our 
fellow-man,  in  his  domestic  and  cine 
iTclations,  And  vre  have  thus  endea- 
voured at  once  to  influence  opinion, 
and  to  present  to  our  readers  "  a  brief 
Abstract  and  ohronicle  of  the  times. " 
in  pursuance  of  this  phin,  we  shall 
np^  proceed  to  state  in  detail  the 
establishment,  flio  object,  and  poliw, 
and  working  of  the  Incumbered  Es- 
ta^  Court,  and  the  share  which  it 
majr  probably  assert  in  the  future  prq- 
grfeis  of  Ireland. 

in  i^iG  early  periods  of  our  history 

the  .mercantile  classes  exercised  vory^ 

litfje  influence  on  the  spirit  pf  leffisla^ 

tlbij^the   Warlike   barons,  the   Targe 

ed  all  power, 

i  excusable 

perpetuate 

in^  in  their 

which  their 

ly    derived. 

'  entail,  an^ 

Behold  from 

debts ;  and 

f  and   coni^ 

nts  and  in- 

mit(Hl  donii- 

pns^  as   the 


legal  phra^  termed  %hem,  in  esse,  and 
clogging  those  unborn  with  fetters  and 
charges  greatly  restrictuig  Ijie  utility 
of  their  interest  in  the  desce^^ed  iii- 
hei-itance.  .  In  the  proo;ro6s  of  tii^e  it 
was  slowly  discemecl  how  unjust  ^as 
&e,  operation  of  these  ^e^lous  preeau* 
tipiis  of  the, landed  arfstocracv.  Cre- 
ditors wei-e  frequently  defrauded^  The 
death  of  ev<en  an  l^ones^  d^btcsr  allowed 
an  entailed  est:ate  to  desceiid  to  the 
next  proprietor  or  heir  in  tail,  ii-eed 
fi^m  his  ancestors;*,  pcrl^aps  his  pa^ 
rents'  debts,  and  he  again  repeated 
the  system  of  doubly  spending  his 
estate,  squandering,  the,  inccpne  j  of 
which  he  could  not  ho  deprivjad,.  aix^ 
the  sums  procured  iiom  the,  trusting 
confidence  of  his  creditors.  It  ^vas  a 
very  slight  step  to  prevent  the.  r^ur- 
rence  of  this  injustice,  that  by  lejgal 
fictions^  and  not  by  the  legislature^ 
estates  tail  weixj  allowed  to  ^e  barred 
or  defeated  by  some  infcpcate  legal 
machinery,  and  that  a  judgment-cre- 
ditor was,  by  the  generosity  of  those 
eaj-ly  law-makers,  .permitted  to  get 
into. possession  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  half  the  debtor^s  landed  property } 
and  that  in  Ireland,  by  a  stretch  of 
judicial  authority,  thp. absolute  esfetes 
of  a  deceased  debtor  were  luible  to  h^ 
sold  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  creditors 
by  judgment.  Hie  reasonable  demands 
of  simple  contract-creditors,  who  wei:9 
fVequeijtly  the  most  numerous  and  de- 
serving class  of  creditors,  to  be  paid  by 
sale  of  their  deceased  debtors'  estates* 
were  long  dwregarded  ;  and  it  was  not 
unlit  the  year  183-3  that  fee -simple  or 
fr^elioM  e^tutcs  were  made  Jiablb,  by 
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an  act  of  tlie  l^pbUture,  £br  the  pay^ 
meat  of  the  simple  oontract  debts  of  a 
doocaaed  debtor.  While  such  was  th^ 
state  of  the  law  as  regards  judgmeata 
affecting  fee-simple  and ,  fineehoEd  pro* 
perty,  urn  spirit  which  was  impressed 
upon  all  persons  by  the  early  legisl^ 
tion,  extended  to  the  owners  of  what 
are  technically  termed  chattel  into* 
rests  in  laud;  in  ordinary  language, 
to  the  owners  of  terms  for  years*  e,  g., 
fifty,  or  one  hundred,  or  one  thoussmd 
years,  even  If  rented  £:om  a  fee-simple 
proprietor.  These  terras  were  also 
maae  the  subject  of  strict  settlements 
and  of  curious  wills,  and  thus  the 
practical  state  of  the  land,  as  regarded 
f  terms  for  years,  was  assimilated  by  the 
owner  very  closely  to  that  of  freeholds, 
neither  being  an  effectual  or  ea^ly 
sold  security  for  payment  of  debts. 

Some  attempt  to  redress  the  injus? 
tice  produced  to  creditors  by  this  stat^ 
of  the  law,  was  long  since  made  iii 
favour  of  the  creditors  of  one  class  of 
the  community — traders.  The  bank- 
rupt code  has  long  had  a  place  among:»t 
our  statutes*  but  the  redress  was  oijy 
partial  and  incomplete,  and  served  but 
as  a  contrast  to  the  injustice  which,  la 
other  cases,  was  allowed  to  prevail  to 
its  fuUest  extent,  and  by  which  the 
property  of  debtors  was  secured  from, 
weir  creditors,  or  made  available  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice  of  time  and  expense 
to  both  parties. 

The  only  mode  of  proceeding  known 
in  Ireland  to  realise  debts  by  sale  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  debtor  was 
by  a  bm  lu  either  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  the  Court  of  Chancer^t  or 
Equity  side  of  the  Exchequer.  A  j  udg- 
ment-creditor  might,  indeed,  hy  a  writ 
of  execution  called  an  elegit,  issuing 
out  of  the  court  of  common  law  in, 
which  he  had  obtained  his  judgment, 
get  into  possession  of  a  moiety  of  the 
Emded  property  of  his  debtor,  and  re- 
ceive the  rents  until  the  debt  was  satis- 
fied ;  and  a  mortgagee  might,  by  «yect-, 
ment,  enter  into  possession  of  the  li^nd 
comprised  in  his  secuiity ;  but  these  re- 
medies  were  subject  to  many  dbad van- 
tages, and  were  generally  productive 
of  most  expensive  litigation  between 
the  creditor  and  debtor,  to  compel  ac- 
counts of  the  sums  due  on  foot  of  the 
judgment  or  m^ortgage,  and  of  the 
r^c^ipts  of  the  rents  and  profits  re- 
ceived by  the  creditor  out  of  the  debt- 
cgr's  estate*  It  was  a  tardy  remedy  in 
e^^er  c^sei  aj^d  ^vo  c9ntrol  could  .b^ 


exercised  over  the  det^U^  p^  the  JiMIr 
easement  of  his  temporaiy  estatei  ot 
which  he  ha^  the  piolHs*  hut  witbpiit 
the  duties  or  powers  residtim|  firop%  r^ 
ffidar  ownership  of  the .  soiL  It  warn 
deemed  advisable  to  substitute  fop  thi# 
species  of  legal  xemedy,  l;^  which  thm 
jud^ment-creditov  comd  omy  get  pee* 
session  of  half  of  the  fraehmdlaai^  <»f 
his  debtor,  and  was  subjeet  te  noeen- 
trol  or  moral  responsibihty  in  the  exerv 
else  of  his  lesal  rightai,  a  remedy  ipr 
equity  somewmit  resembling  the  exe** 
cution  at  law,  in  its  being  only  a  tem^ 
porary  divesting  the  owner  of  the  fro- 
nts of  the  land,  and  appointi|^  i^ 
cclvers,  subject  to  the  control^  Uia 
Court,  in  place  of  the  bailiff  or  a^ec^ 
of  the  party,  who  was  subject  to  jnot 
control  whatever.  Accordingly,  ia  <^ 
year  1835,  the  legislature  whidi,  com* 
posed  as  the  great  m^ontjr  of  it  ^^ 
was,  of  landed  propidetors^  would  l^f# 
been  startled  at  the  novel  prpposineft 
of  makinor  land  i^eadily  saleanle  i9r  pajF^ 
ipent  of  debts,  did  not  hesitate  {o  givft- 
judgment-credltors  a  remedy  b^  r^sei^r 
er  over  all  the  debtor's  states  until  t|^ 
debt  was  discharged.  This  was  aqtfJer 
gous  to  the  old  remedy  by  elf^^  att4. 
was  thought  to  be  a  considerable  boo% 
both  to  debtor  and  creditor;  to  th^ii^ 
one,  by  rendering  less  frequent  th^ 
wasteful  remedy  oi  elegit,  e^<\  to  ^|^ 
other,  by  allowing  hiiA,  throng  thft^ 
medium,  indeed,  of  the  intricate  qiarr- 
chinery  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  tp-  e«i^' 
into  the  receipt  of  the  rents  pf  ajil  hia- 
debtor^s  lands,  instead  of  being  restrie^ 
ed  to  half.  Nothing,  howeveri  ooulfL: 
have  been  more  disastrous  thai^  thi^ 
effects  of  this  legblatlon.  Tl^e  ey^ 
formerly  prevailing,  of  there  be|^* 
temporary  owners,  unable  a^d  incafyti 
ble,  from  their  limited  rigat  in-  tbf^ 
land,  to  be  judicious,  improving,  or- 
even  humane  landlords,  and  whbll|E- 
unluterested  in  the  tenants*  welfiuN^ 
nfere  increased  one  hundred^Dld.  Tlsd> 
lapse  of  fifteen  years  had  extended  re*> 
ceivers  over  all  the  counties  in  Irelaii4i 
and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  iitat^ 
that  If  the  system  had  not  l>een  ched^- 
ed,  in  a  very  short  time  one-h^lC  ojTtoe 
landed  propei'ty  in  the  kingdom  ivouA 
be  subject  to  the  baleful  don^nioQ.  ^ 
the  Court  of  Equity  and  tbc^  otficefll' 
receivers.  Bills  for  the  sale  ^  thft- 
debtor's  estates  were  rathe^-  les§  fFftr' 
quent.  By  the  operation  ofai|  Afi** 
generally  called  "  feigptt^  Act,"-  ^fiqpi. 
the  name  of  th^  L6^  vWtf  <S4*^lli, 
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passed  wbon  he  wad  Attorney-General, 
in  the  year  1840^  a  bill  uiighi  be  filed 
in  tlie  debtor's  lifetime  to  raise,  by  sale 
of  his  estate^  a  judgment-debt  due  to 
bis  creditor :  but  the  benefit  to  credi- 
tors of  this  provision  Tvill  not  api)ear 
very  great,  when  we  detail  the  machi- 
nary  and  progress  of  an  ordinary  suit 
ibr  sale  of  the  debtor's  estate. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  a  mort- 
gagee or  judgment  creditor  to  sell  the  es- 
tate, subject  to  the  claims,  was  ^ng  the 
bill.  This  was  a  long  statement  pre- 
pared and  signed  by  counsel,  setting 
RMth,  in  the  most  minute  and  prolix 
language,  the  claims  of  the  plaintiff*, 
whether  a  creditor  by  mortgage,  judg- 
ment,  family  settlement,  or  otherwise  ; 
and  with  the  same  minute  accuracy 
traciBg  the  title  of  the  parties^  who 
eonfeired  those  rights  on  the  plaintiff, 
and  of  all  other  persons  having  incum- 
brances afiecting  the  estate  to  be  sold. 
Eyery  judgment  or  mortgage  credi- 
tor had  to  be  carefully  sought  out,  and 
made  a  party  to  the  suit,  either  by  a 
fiirmal  notice  as  prescribed  by  the 
rules  of  the  Court,  framed  in  1843,  or 
by  the  more  expensive  and  dilatory 
naethod  of  serving  him  with  a  suhpcma 
to  appear  and  answer  the  statements 
in  the  bill,  If  it  appeared  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  title  of  those  incum- 
brancers who  were  necessary  parties 
as  defendants,  that  since  the  creation 
of  the  incumbnince  their  rights  had 
been  the  subject  of  settlements,  or  had 
passed  by  inlls,  or  had  devolved  by 
law  on  others,  they  too  had  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  to  B»ake,  as  it  was  called, 
tiie  suit  ^^jferfect"  minor  suits  were 
firequently  instituted  in  the  Preroga- 
tive Court  to  obtain  administration  or 
probates,  for  no  possible  real  good  or 
advantage  to  the  litigants,  the  credi- 
tors, or  owners  of  the  estate.  The 
cause  of  all  this  merely  preliminary 
expense  was  the  doctrine  that  Courts 
of  Equity  acted  against  the  persons  of 
Uie  snitors,  and  not  against  the  pro- 
periy  to  be  sold;  that  the  Courts  could 
BOt  give  any  tide ;  and  that  the  only 
BBMode  of  transferrbg  the  legal  estate 
in  the  land  wsa  by  compelling  all  those 
who  were  made  parties  to  the  suit,  and 
1)it>nght  before  the  junsdiction  of  the 
Court,  to  join  in  the  conveyance  to  a 
mirchaser,  which  then  derived  its  va- 
Udity,  not  from  the  adjudication  of 
tiM  Conrt,  but  from  the  acts  of  the 
pav^^e^  Tbe  Cmirt  gave  no  tUU  to 
tlie  lind  sold  ;  eat^at  emptor  was  the 


maxim  on  which  it  acted  ;  and  benott- 
the  necessity  of  the  complexity  of  the 
suit  and  multiplicity  oi  parties,  the 
rule  being,  that  every  person  who  by 
possibility  had  an  interest  in  the  ea-  . 
tate,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  should 
be  made  a  party  to  the  suit.  But  th* 
institution  of  such  a  suit  did  not  pre- 
vent others;  many  suoh  suits  might 
be  instituted  by  the  several  creditors 
on  an  estate,  and  fortunate  indeed  was 
the  inheritor  or  nominal  owner  whose 
estate  was  the  subject  of  only  one  suit 
in  £c[uity,  and  not  the  prey  to  be  pulled 
in  pieces  by  rival  suits  in  the  same  or 
rival  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Equity 
Exchequer.  To  enhance  the  burden 
on  the  already  oppressed  proprtetorsi 
the  legislature  thought  that  impove- 
rished  estates  and  needy  creditors  were 
suitable  objects  for  bearing  taxation, 
and  the  several  proceedings  in  the 
Equity  Courts  were  subject  to  heavy  and 
repeated  stamp  duties  and  fees  of  office,, 
f^very  defendant  to  the  suit  was  at 
liberty,  and  many  were  forced,  to  put. 
in  ''answers*'  to  the  plaintiff's  bill. 
This  answer  was  a  long,  minute  state- 
ment, prepared  by  counsel,  and  veri. 
fied  on  the  oath  of  the  answering  defen- 
dant, admitting  or  denying  the  formal 
allegation  in  the  bill,  and  if  he  had  any. 
rights  submitting  them  to  the  judg. 
ment  of  the  Court.  When  all  the  an- 
swers were  put  in,  then  followed  the 
necessary  proofs  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  defendants,  another  fer- 
tile source  of  great  delay  and  expense  a^ 
and  if  the  suit,  originally  perfect,  did  not. 
experience  some  of  the  many  cross  ao-. 
cidents  and  expensive  fractures  caused 
by  deaths,  insolvencies,  bankruptcies, 
marriages,  assignments  of  the  old  par- 
ties, or  births  of  new  necessary  parties, 
the  case  was  brought  to  "  a  hearing.'* 
The  preliminary  stamp  and  fees  may 
here  be  stated,  and  they,  it  will  be 
noticed,  are  exclusive  of  attorneys' 
charges  and  counsel's  fees.  On  filing 
the  bill  a  sum  of  128.  fid.  was  payable ; 
on  each  svbjHtna,  which  included  four 
defendants,  and  of  these  there  might 
be  many  score — in  Mdhony  v.  Glengall 
there  were  eighty  answering  dofen-. 
dants — lOs.  2d. ;  on  attested  copies  of 
all  pleadings  in  the  Court  or  Master's 
office  (and  the  cause  could  not  be  heard 
without  one  complete  set  of  copiea 
taken  out  and  paid  for),  fid.  per  office, 
sheet  of  sevj^nty-two  words  was  paya- 
ble. This  was  sogreat  a  tax  that  ^)6 
to  «£20,  and  even  more,  was  a  sum  not 
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imCroqiiendl^  pai«l  for  an  nitoated  copj^ 
of  the  plaiaiii'^B  billy  or  a  del«ndant'9 
answer;  and  the  staaipS'OR  t  he  other  4o^ 
camellia,  as  affidavito^  ^be«,  woi*e  »(|aally 
oppressive.  . 

8ui^po»8>  howarer^  all  this  oxpitnae 
was  hieurredy  that  evei^  wcessa- 
rjr  pa]?ty»  whose  presence  before  <he' 
Court  waSi essential  to  moke  the  dutr ' 
conplete,  ims  ptroperly  repi'osefitedr 
that  the  vmt  had  not  been  subject 
to  or  bad  surmed  the'  various  cross 
acetdents  before  alladed  to>  h  ^ras 
in  dne  time,  alter  many  months  had 
elapsed  fromTtfae  comraeMcement,  iVe. 
fi^queatly  iifftep  .eome  years*  del^y, 
brcn^t  tothe^8ihearin^«  Tkesreat 
dehiy  whidi  naoally,  and  indeed  altnosi  - 
nece88arily>  iefaipsed6*om  the  institution 
of  a  siaito  td>is  hoai*iim«  may  be  becrt^ 
judged  of  from  one  oi'^  the  Orders  of 
Chanceryy  made'  in  d»  y^ait  1849y 
and  wfaiai  had  for  its  object  the  cheap- 
ening and  expeiditin^  proceedings  in 
the  Ocmrt  1^  the  ef^faty-first  Ordcr^ 
it  is  provided,  ^*  that  if,  aito  the  ex'> 
pinttion  of  Un  jean  aller  the  fHing  of 
an  original  hilt  the  cause  shall  nhi 
have  been  heaird  by  the  Ootirt  on  the  ' 
pleadings,  the  same,  and  all  supple- '- 
mental  ttffis  and  MSs^of  i^iifion  shaU, 
at  the  expiration  of  such  tan  years;  be 
diiauBsed  ont  of  Conrtwi^tout^  costs, 
unless,  upon  appKcaiion  td  the  Court  by 
motion  before  audi  period,  Hie  Court 
shaU  think  fit  to  albw  the  plaintiff  fbr« 
ther  time  to  prosecnteliis leAose.'^  This  ' 
period  of  ten  yeax*s  was  then  deemed  a  ' 
re»»oiiable  time  to  idlow  tine  pfadntiff  to 
mature  h^  ^janse  to  the  first  hearing ; 
and-t^sse  wiio  have  had  atiy  acquaint- 
aneewithifae  praetieeoftite Court  will 
readily  admits  that  this  period  was  not 
too  hastily  or  nnneoes»arHy  adopted. 
Similar  dMays  ^produced  a  correspond- 
ing  rule  in  "^e  Court  of  Exchequer. 
The  ea>ise  being  set  down  ibr  *'  a  de- 
cree to  account,"  or  ferst  hearing, 
briefs  irere  given  to  counsel  fbr  the 
plaintiff  and  tlie  several  defendants 
who  appeared  in  the  cause.  PlaintiCs  ' 
geneivly  had  three  counsel;  de^d* 
ants  two ;  and  the  importance'  of  the 
heMring,  and  the  utifity  of  this  expense, 
whkh  could  not  be  avoided,  may  be 
judged  (^f¥omthe  fact,  that  an  ordi« 
nary  mortgage  or  iudgmeut  creditor's 
suit  was  usually  heard  as  a  "short 
cause,"  and  occupied  not  more  than 
five  minutes  in  the  hesring  and  solemn 
acQuilfcntion.  'I'hc  plaintrfl'lp  junior 
counsel  ttaid,  *^  I  open  l4ie  bill  ^**  the 


sovorul  counsel  Ibr  the  del^inhtntBi  said, 
<<  i  open  the  answerof  A;  'B*^  one  of  the 
defendants  }'*  avid  then,  the  plaiiitifrr 
senior  counsel  generalir  atated-  hii  cii« 
enlfs^caae,  thus  .^^^  This,  my 4eird^t  it « 
biH  ^l»d  by  C.  D:>  a  judgmflttt^eiey 
ditm*  6fE.  V.y  aecwwedjWOwHitorbf 
mortgage  oii  !•].  F;,  to  raise  the  aaaouar' 
of  the  ittcainbwmee'  vrtrttKj'in  "Ifiii^au* ' 
afi^tmg-  the  lam]9  in  the  (de^dfogs 
named,  and  |fiuiys  the  «anal^i«eeoifiits*^ "" 
and  the  rights  of  the  plkbtHT  am^^ibC'^^ 
coiKosted,  and  we  shall  therefi>i«; '  nftUiw 
your  lordship's  permissiito,  take  "fhiij 
usaal  decree  to  uecoimt/'  '  Thu^< :  or ' 
some  similarly  "sliort  sent»«M»,'b6l6giilr-^ 
tered,  the  £ord  Chauo(dlor  udctod  a  > 
bmf  a^asntr,  and  the  deciise  #a»  stfyru  • 
wirds  drwwn  up  'formally^  by  -wldeli 
one  of  thoMftster^  or<heC4»uMi>w^'* 
required  to  ^report  What;'  tvas  'due  ^- 
prrndpal,  interest,  and '  costs;  on '  foot 
of  the  plaitttiir»  demands,  «tid  i4«  tt^ 
ascertain  the  sums  dqo  tui  afr  otb^t^ 
parties  htfvin^  inoamtxrabees^sttifh  a9 
judgments,  mortgages,  family  «ltarges^  ' 
&c.,  aAbcting  the  lands  soii^  tobe^ 
sold.  We  sltall'  not  tftmi  M\f  descHhe  ' 
the  prnHlce  and  evib  of  tills  expbrffsiv^- ' 
absurdity,  by  which  years  andvaM'djbi' ~ 
pense  w^  consumed  in  obtaining  A**^ 
formid  preliminary  inqnury  by  n  sab^  ' 
ontinateoflkieroftlieCenrt.  IVywwis  ' 
forcibly  detailed  inthe  evidence  of  £sa^  '^ 
Butt,  Bso.,  and  of  Sir  Edward  ^ttgdcA, 
formeiiy  Lord  ChaneelUn*  of  frehiiid,' 
before  the  Commitieef  6n  the  Poor- 
laws,  which  sat  dui4i^  the  SeslMA  In  ; 
the  year  1849. 

Af^r  the^  great  -dehiy,  «ad  heavjT'^ 
labour,  and  vast  expense  of  thttf  for* ' 
mal  adjudication,  H  mi^t,  p^rhapr/  ^ 
be  expected  that  but  Uttfe  dse^  renua^  * 
ed  to  be  done,  to  entitle  llie  patient^'' 
incumbrancer  to  get  his  money,  andtd  ' 
release  the  unfortunate  proprieti^i^-fibnif' 
the  toihi  and  horrors  of  equity  Stntrt.*^ 
Not  so.  The  plaintitf  having  oMin^  - 
ed  a  decree  to  account,  'thought  ^^i^'- 
a  xfsst  feat  had  been  a(iCom«4ishedi  ^ 
and  generally  recndted  Ws  exfaaneted  *'' 
strength  and  purse  by  ft  long  sleep  of  ' 
montSs,  and  then  leisurely  procwBJded-  f 
to  have  the  account  oflus  ilemaAdy-' 
and  those  of  others  affeel^g  ^le^as^-'^ 
tates,  taken  in  the  Master's  offic^^^ 
where  every  part  of  the  machiii^hr^ 
was  calculated  to  create  dcfeiy,  i^^ 
could  not  be  set  in  motion  withoiit  eat*'' 
pense.  First,  a  copy  x>f  the  decrte'wa^  ' 
bronght  into  the  oflice ;  the  thnc'idltf#^  - 
ed  for  this  f«tep  was  two  motktlislk'omtto  ' 
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pfmoanoidgof  Ihe  deore^i,  and  then  •at 
th«i  9inM  meaMir0d  paeefbllowiid  a  •nni-' 
mans  lo  all  partiaa  to  take  tlieMaateifs  • 
dinacUonBy  on  whicb  samoMta%ofooarie#'  - 
ivaata'aiamp,  amount  thittoen  skiL* 
ling%  andi^.&e  oftone'sbilling  was 
pa^ilrie* for  each  pariy.seirred;  thfiaoi 
chaosWi.  filed  ai  Jkong  iatervals   by 
etqk  claimant^  'vrhicKwere  iaiaei  balf^ 
lan^libiHlrtTaHf  of  .the  bitt  and  'aoawers^. 
aet^ood  wUh  (graat  piroUzify.  the  natuitt  . 
and)a«i«u«i  of  this  oliwma;  and  i^  tbeto^ 
w«tii»  disputed^  a  diachatge  deunring  int. 
quaUffing  e^  steAem^nt^as  nled  by 
tM  plauHiff^  OB  other. party  aathoriBed 
by.the  Mafter^  wunmena  tmd  additional 
nieetingafoUowedforeaohcbarffefUBdi  - 
and  Al  la«l»  after,  a  necMary  dalaV  oi  . 
nmnf  months  (itivas  very  «eld«Kn4ndeed 
tha^  tb9w4O0Ainit9.  wene  iukeik  within  . 
th^rte yetkra),.th& teport  wm  dvairaup, 
and*  if  no  Qk^tbiii  was  made»  ee^lad 
and  approved  oCbytJbAMaflHer^  Tbiatfe- 
portiae  wMeyery  pleading  in  the  Courta- 
oi£qtiity9wafli^loi^doeuiBeA4b<ltatlig  ; 
thfi  ^Me  and  ^ubstanoe  ef.&v^.mmt^  . 
P^^  ehalnfleyorjiidgmentfifibetinff  the  -. 

tec  Mid  finding  Ih^  MUHiYe  psi<Mit«9s; .  i 
and  annexed  to  tberepoi^t'veve^eneratlpr , 
attaehodaohednlefl^  whiGh  wer>»joepeti^  I 
tioiM^  in  a^eoneia^.  jon^  oCatt  tbe|tv»* 
Tio^a-zD^ortei  avd  irere  ufiinlly ,  t^ 
onLf  i]|tielligibite  or  uaeAd  pmt  oi' tt> 

The  r^x>rt^f  tth(»  MOiter,  being.at 
lei^h  obt^edi  the  eau^^  wm  a  ae* 
c(Hid-^niettetTdown»  to  hearii^j;  on  ce». 
p<»it  and  mm^f  whm  n,  |sepetitio^4)f 
the  expensive  formalities  ^  the'  first 
hearing  too):  fke^  and  then  ^  what 
waa  pidhMl.ajSaal  decreet  but  whioh 
terp^.  ^<  fipfd**  by  ]¥)  means  inoUidod  . 
a  t^erounaiion  of  the^  prooeedings,  was  • 
m$^  direoting  payraant  ef '  the  se^ 
TC^l  incumbritfMKt  by  the  ^wner  of 
thi^  limda  withiB  eU  months*  and  in.« 
de£anltthat  the  hi^ds  shoeld  be  sold 
for  {Mjrment  of  the  several  reported 
charges*  The  tiipe-  paaaetl  wi thou t  pay- 
menW  *Qd  the  preparations  for  sale 
vveire^iMuie^in  the  same  leisarely  man- 
ner  that  charaeteriaed  all  the  previous 
proceedings.  We  before  stated  that 
theCowds  of  Equity  did.  not  attempt 
to  warrant  the  title  to  a  purchaser* 
and  oonferred  HO  title  b^  its  decree* 
Henoer  efi  peraong  clauning  interesta 
in  the  estate  were  made  parties  to  the 
Buit,^  and  the  final  decree  being  pro- 
noi|]^ed*  the  title  to  Um  lands  was  ri- 
gidly  iuve^tijgajticd  by  the  plaiutifl '»  jio- 
ncitor^  .prioyiQUs  to  Qbinimng  a  pOt^iAUg 
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for  sale  oi'  tb»  premises*  -  Aft  abstract 
of  thetlitle  was  dvawh  out  firoa»su<;^in. 
forisatite  as  he  oould  lebiwn*  and  rab*' 
mitt»d  t<i'hia.c«inse^..>His  du^  waa 
to  read  the  abstract  and  all  the  pro; 
ceedia|(8i  in  the  caoae^  and  then  state 
hia  opinion. whether  a  geod:title  w«a 
made  ont^  aind  all  prop^p^paptiev.belbre 
the  Codrt,  to  foroeapiaioiMiser  to<ae^ 
cept  the  title,   lor  wint  the.  defect*: 
wersr  and  how*  they  cbnld  be  rem^lied 
byeonditions  ofaale^  additiohali  bilis» 
and  decrees;  or  oth^ise.    Suppo^ng 
the  title  good,  andthe  pr<^>cr  psvtios 
before  the  Court*.  th^prapeFtji  advevi^  ' 
tised*  and  the  day  of  sale  arrivvd^  it 
did  not  at  all  fi^ow  thata  tdictienda 
w^neaoldj  On  the  most  ftivelon»'Stig* 
geation  of  any  ofthe  parties  on^  the  ^ 
complaiilt  of  «Qve  «reditdr  vimB&  (k^  ^ 
mund  the  iftiM  never 'Conldipigr,iciQ<n 
hinti  firoaa  the  pbiaiiff  ihat  some  66^: 
pounds  DMlVQin^t  beobtained.at/Ant-* 
other  time*  the  sale  waidpoat^Kibod*  pnd: 
thismigfateiDc«rWi«entt^.    Theperw 
son  having  the  candage  .ofiihe.^siderr 
hml  ahttoetun-fdisolnte  oontroloTKr  it^  ; 
aoduepeaieda^jonmmenisweiseuaitally' ' 
the  eqiirsebeforaiUieestaAei^aa  finaUgr 

•old.    -  :■■.-,  J 

J^utwfaeiiAli  lastthe  land  tras  seM  < 
th!a  deleys  wens  not  overr  the  pur- n 
cheser  had  to  investigate' the  ti^  aMdil 
to.  ho  satisfied  that  the  bptsiwere  oor^ 
reptt^  frivoloaa  ol^eetioaswere  BMd« 
and  removed*;  subataaltialotteajyrcind 
hdlon  the  Master*  and  froff^  hia  iSem-; ; 
si^A  there,  w^e  appeals  to  the  Mester  < 
of  the  BoU»  acid  ^bAooellor*  and.  alWr. : 
another  del^,  aliraye  o£  mmthtf*  oAea 
of  yefu^  the  titJe  wns  petfha^acoepted. :. 
by  the  purchaser^  and  then  if  the  fttnds^  ^ 
W9<^  more  than  the  e^tpenaee  of  the- 
suk*  the  money  was  distributed*  alter 
anther  (Mrolix  dooument  was  pcepaned^  - 
caUed  the  allocation  report,  attended 
with  the  same  formal  preliminaries  of 
orders  and  spimmenscs.. 

We  hayo»  perhaps,  been  CMuyielvefr  ^ 
guilty  of  the  tauUs  whieh  we  asenbed 
to  equity  proceedings..-of  great  deUjr 
and  prdixity;  but  it  ia  Meessary  to  . 
bring  before  our  readers  tho  very  great  . 
evils  attending  proeeedin|[s  i»  thesA  < 
courts*   that   they   may  judge^  how- 
nrgent  was  the  necessity  £w  applying 
some  prompt  and  efiectual  remedy ; 
and  it  that  remedy  is  attended  with . 
some  ittoonveniunco,  how  greatly  the 
advantages    preponderate*      In   £ftct* 
the  misdm^fj  ai^ising  fh>m  the  former 
state  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of 
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Courts  of  Equity  can  scarcely  be  orer- 
rated*  The  general  result  may  be 
briefly  stated,  that  they  produced  to 
proprietcm  the  mosfc  grieYoas  oppres- 
aoii,  to  creditors  the  most  extensive 
ilijusticej  and  to  this  kin^om  the  most 
alarming  social  and  political  evils.  The 
most  cautious  aba  prudent  owner, 
inb^ting  property  even  slightly  bur- 
tbened,  when  once  involved  m  the 
meshes  c^  a  Chancery  suit,  could  neter 
extricate  himself;  his  property  was 
squandered,  his  family  and  creditors 
mined  by  the  wasteful  delays  and  the 
expensive  litigation  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  and  aU  control  over  his  tenants 
and  the  management  of  his  estate,  as^ 
sumed  by  dn  irresponsible  Court  and 
cajreless  ofBcittl  receivers.  Such  a 
proprietor  could  not  hope  by  even  a 
proceeding  in  a  Conrt  of  Equity  insti- 
tuted by  himself  oi*  a  fHendly  creditor, 
to  seU  a  portion  of  his  propertr  suffi. 
cient  to  defray  thd  charges  on  it,  fmr 
the  same  expense  and  delay  were  in- 
carred,and  the  same  clogged  machinery 
was  to'  be  worked,  whether  the  suit 
Was  by  the  owner  or  creditor.  All 
efforts  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  when  once 
involved,  were  vain ;  and  while  he  be- 
h^d  the  gradual  approlich  of  certain 
rUin  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  es- 
tat^  bis  creditors  were  equally  unfor- 
tunate \  a  period  of  twenty  years  could 
dot  etisul*e  the  estate  being  sold,  and 
the  proprietor  was  oppressed  and  the 
editor  defrauded.  We  need  scarcely 
Add|  that  to  this  system  of  e:Kpensive 
procedure  there  wan  but  one  more  evil 
which  coUld  enhance  the  oppression 
aUd  ihjustice — that  was,  the  appoint- 
ment  of  receivers  over  the  proprietors* 
property.  Each  suit  produced  its 
receiver,  and  there  were  many  more 
under  tlie  joint  operation  of  Pigotfs 
and  the  Sheriffs*  Acts.  Ko  worse  sys- 
tim  can  be  devised  for  the  interests 
of  debtors,  creditors,  or  indeed  of  the 
bountry  generally,  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  receivers ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  see  that  by  an  Act  which  has  just 
received  the  royal  assent,  the  nuisance 
of  receivers*  as  to  all  future  judgments, 
bfts  been  abolished.  They  are  persons 
Who  fulfil  the  harshest  duties  of  agents, 
Without  having  atiy  power  to  improve 
the  estate  of  which  the  nominal  ma- 
na^ment  is  confided  to  them.  No 
let^s  <ian  be  made,  nor  indulgence 
given  by  them  to  encourage  good  te- 
fitsiM ;  and  they  are  powerless  to  cor- 
rtet  0^  ^Mclude  bad  t^nAUtft.    Th^r 


sole  interest  is  to  collect  as  i&ti«h 
money  as  possible  from  the  tenants, 
and  this  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  advantage  of  the  inheritor,  while 
the  estate  is  bnrthened  with  far  greater 
costs  than  Are  incident  to  ordiniry 
agencies  or  the  general  roanag>ement  <^ 
estates }  as  no  ste^  can  be  taken  l^  a 
receiver  without  laying  a  previous  staM- 
roent  of  facts  before  the  Master  in 
Chancery,  and  obtaining  his  sanetion 
fbr  his  proceedings,  and  the  receiver's  3^ 
licitor  cannot  discourage  prooeedings  so 
profitable  to  himself,  and  without  wbieh 
bid  client's  safety  might  be  oompro* 
mised.  The  management  of  an  estate 
by  receivers  has,  from  these  cauaea, 
been  found  most  demoralising  in  its 
influences ;  there  is  no  kindly  int^- 
course  or  sympathy  between  landlord 
and  tenant  $  aud  the  tenantry  are  ge- 
nerally the  worst  in  the  country,  there 
being  a  total  absence  of  all  useful  su- 
perintendenoe  or  control  over  them. 
These  evils  are  confessed  by  persons 
most  competent  to  form  a  correct  judg* 
ment  on  them — the  present  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  Sir  Edward  Sngden,  in 
their  evidence  before  the  Poor  Law 
Committee  in  1849}  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  confirm  by  authority 
facts  unhappily  too  notorious  to  the 
landed  proprietors  tn  every  county  in 
Ireland. 

While  the  lands  were  rapidly  de- 
teriorated under  the  management  of 
the  courts,  and  the  tenants  neglected 
and  demoralised,  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  was  always  a  great  induce- 
ment  to  the  parties  in  the  suit  to  deUy 
proceedings}  the  rents,  such  portions 
of  them  as  were  collected,  were  brou^t 
into  Court,  atid  served  as  a  spoiU  from 
time  to  time,  to  pay  interest  and  defray 
costs ;  and  creditors  who  would  have 
urged  their  solicitors  to  increased  dili- 
gence, rested  silenced,  if  not  satisfited, 
so  lon^  as  some  part  of  the  interest 
of  their  demands  was  paid,  and  ex- 
pected with  more  patience  the  long^ 
deferred  period  for  the  liquidation  of 
their  claims.  In  no  case  will  it  bft 
found  that  an  estate  subject  to  re- 
ceivers was  well  managed  or  the  rents 
well  paid  1  the  tenants  invariably  fell 
into  arrear;  and  as  instances,  out  of 
many,  we  may  mention  the  Morganure 
estate  of  Mr.  D  Arcy  of  Clifden,  on 
which,  during  the  period  it  was  sub- 
ject to  receivers,  eight  years'  arrears 
of  rent  were  suffer^  to  accumulsAe : 
aild  In  re  P4i^ditdlt  wh«re,  in  4  i^kitsl 
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of  £800  per  mmum,  the  arrears  due  in 
184&  amounted  to  £6000. 

Such  was  the  tinsatisractorr  state  of 
the  law  in  Ireland  when  the  Com  Law 
Bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed.  The 
predictions  that  the  yalue  of  land  and 
the  amount  of  rents  would  be  depre- 
cated by  its  influence  were,  unfortu- 
nately, too  soon  realised.  Four  years  of 
unexampled  famine — ^wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  poor-i^fttes,  added  their  influence 
— and  rents  fell  nearly  one- third;  and 
the  desire  of  possessing  land  an<l  the 
value  of  H  fell  also  in  an  equal  ratio. 
Those  proprietors  who  befbre,  by  rigid 
economy  and  good  management,  had 
succeeded  in  keepirig  down  the  inte- 
rest on  the  incumbrances,  and  were 
free  fh)m  the  trammels  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  ftjund  themselres  un- 
able any  longer  to  struggle  with  cir- 
cumstances J  theh*  rents  were  unpaid, 
they  became  unable  to  pay  the  interest 
with  which  creditor  were  befbre  con- 
tent, and  theif  estates  were  subject- 
ed to  receiters,  and  lill  the  attend- 
ant evils,  aiid  they  had  nothing  to 
look  fbrward  to  but  the  long-deferred 
fate  Reserved  by  the  Court — a  sale  of 
the  estate  when  washed  under  the 
management  of  receivers,  greatly  de- 
teriorated in  value,  and  with  vastly 
increased  liabilities.  It  Was  impossi- 
ble to  adjuAt  the  claims  of  creditors  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times; 
and  while  the  property,  to  meet  their 
demands,  was  depreciated,  the  creditors* 
clainis  were  increased  by  an  accumu- 
latloft  of  interest.  It  was  universally 
admitted  that  some  sharp  and  decisive 
legislation  had  now  become  necessary 
to  extricate  all  dasses,  proprietors  and 
creditors,  from  the  ruinous  delays  of 
Chancel^,  and  to  atone  for  long  past 
n^eet,  if  that  indeed  were  possible, 
by  recent  vigilance  over  those  interests 
which  had  wfore  been  fatally  neglect- 
ed. Accordingly  an  Act  to  facilitate 
the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ire- 
land w^s  passed  in  the  year  1848  ;  but 
this  statute,  II  &  12  Vict.,  c.  48, 
owing  either  to  the  original  error  in 
the  conception  of  giring  summary 
jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  to  the  rules  framed  fbr  its  work- 
ing ^as  wholly  inoperative ;  and  it  is 
it^citot  to  stAte  tnat  under  its  pro- 
vislotri  not  A  single  estate  Vfea  sold. 
Some  tttttopts  were  indeed  made  to 
avail  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it, 
but  tt6  «ale  htm  taken  |Aace,  and  it  was 
genef^y  cdnsldeted  that  to  a  itieaaure 


to  fkcilitate  sales  of  landed  estates,  it 
was  an  entii^  fkilure. 

The  utter  inefficiency  of  this  Act 
was  exposed  in  the  evidence  to  which 
we  hate  more  than  once  alluded,  given 
before  the  Poor-law  Committee  of 
1849;  and  it  became  an  object  of 
much  importance  to  Government  to 
correct  former  errors  and  retrieve 
blunders  by  some  more  successful  le-  " 
gislation.  The  hint  for  a  measure 
more  extensive  in  its  nature,  and  po- 
tent as  a  corrective  of  the  social  evils 
under  which  this  country  laboured 
from  the  difficulty  of  selling  incum- 
bered estates,  and  fVom  the  long  op- 
pression of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
was  afforded  by  a  speech  of  a  statesman 
now  no  more,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  speech 
as  specious  and  brilliant  as  his  best  ef- 
forts were,  and  which  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers, 
from  having  excited  into  a  momentary 
enthusiasm  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  with- 
out a  view  to  profit,  the  Corporation 
of  London.  The  then  Solicitor,  noW 
Attorney  Generd,  Sir  J.  Romilly, 
quickly  acted  on  the  hints  derived  fi'om 
the  large  views  of  the  formef  premier, 
and  the  Act  12  and  IS  Victoria,  c.  77, 
was  brought  intc  parliament,  and  after 
receiving  some  useful  additions  and 
amendments,  obtained  the  royal  as- 
sent 28th  July,  1849.  We  scarcely 
recollect  any  instance  in  which  an  Act 
of  so  great  importance  met  with  «uch 
generfi  approval  in  both  hou^s ;  and 
the  scope  and  object  of  it,  Apart  from 
its  details,  were  hailed  with  satisfec- 
tion  by  all  classes  in  the  community. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Act,  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  worked, 
and  its  probable  effects  on  Our  social 
system.  The  Act  now  familiarly  known 
as  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act,  em. 
powered  her  Majesty  to  appoint,  dur- 
ing her  Majesty  s  pleasure,  three  per- 
sons to  fill  the  office,  and  to  be  styled 
**  The  Commissioners  for  Sale  of  In- 
cumbered Estates  in  Ireland."  The 
duration  of  the  appointment  was  not 
to  exceed  five  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  The  Commissioners  were 
to  be  a  Court  of  Record,  and  were 
empowered  to  frame  general  rules  fbr 
regulating  the  proceedings  under  the 
Act;  which,  when  approved  of  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  were  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  enacted 
b^  authority  of  parHment,   Th^ywere 
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also  directed  to  fraiue  and  promul^te 
forms  of  ajipUcatiQii  and  other  direc* 
tions  for  the  goidanoe  of  the  suitors. 
These  aad  some  other  pro  vulons,  prin- 
cipally incidental  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  may  be  briefly 
stated.  .  The  important  povers  con> 
fided  to  them  were,  that  toe  Cpnunls- 
moncrs  were  empowered  in  a  sumuiary 
way,  on  the  application,  within  three 
years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  of 
an  owner  or  incumbrancer,  as  defined 
by  the  Act»  on  land  or  leases,  to  sell 
the  lauds  cnt  leases  for  payment  of  the 
charges  a^ctipg  them ;  and  that  the 
effect  of  a  conveyance  executed  by  the 
Commlsaioners  should  be  to  pass  the 
fee-simple  and  inhuiitance  of  tJic  land, 
thereby  e;^pre?86d  to  be  conveyed,  sub- 
ject to  such  tenancies,  leases,  and 
vnder-leases,  lU  shall  be  expressed 
therein,  discharged  from  all  former  and 
other  estates,  ridits,  titles,  charges,  and 
n<3unbcances  wnatsocver,  of  all  per- 
sons, including  Iler  Mayesty  and  her 
heirs,  whomsoever.  Similar  stringent 
effects  were  given  to  the  Commissioners' 
conveyance  of  a  leasehold  interest,  and 
thos  the  Act  eonfers  on  the  purchaser, 
in  the  execution  of  his  conveyance  hy 
the  Commissioners,  a  perfect  unqujcs*- 
tionable  parliamentary*  title.  The  im- 
portance of  this  provision  is  immense ; 
the  saving  to  purchasers  will,  in  each 
instance,  be  very  great;  that  to  the 
estate  wiU  not  be  inconsiderable ;  but 
the  increased  confidence  from  increased 
security  has,  in  every  case,  added 
much  to  the  present  value  of  property, 
while  the  new  owners  will  have  a  title 
marketable  with  perfect  readiness  and 
security  to  future  purchasers.  The 
Commissioners  were  to  investigate  the 
title,  might  sell  by  public  auction  or 
private  sale*  and  might  distribute  the 
purchase-money;  or  in  fit  eases  pay 
the  sum  reaJbed  by  the  sale  into  the 
Court  of  Equity,  in  any  suit  pending 
there*  But  there  were  other  provi- 
sions of  nearly  equal  importance  to 
those  enumerated.  On  the  order  for 
sale  being  made  by  the  Conimissioners, 
they  were  directed,  by  certificate  under 
their  seal,  to  notify  their  order  to  the 
Courts  of  Equity  in  which  any  proceed- 
ings relating  to  the  lands  to  be  sold 
were  then  pendin^g; ;  and  then  all  pro- 
ceedings for  or  in  relation  to  a  sale 
under  the  decree  of  said  Court  were 
to  be  stayed.  The  importance  of  this 
provision,  and  the  relief  to  incuinbeixMl 
pi-oprietors  and  long-deUycd  debtoi-s, 


may  be  judged  of  fi'om  this  one  fact, 
ths!i  by  the  2J1  petitions  first  presented 
no  less  than  400  suits  in  Eqmty,  pend- 
ing for  sale  of  the  lands  coQWrised 
in  the  petitions,  were  stayed.  Otiier 
powers,  such  as  of  exchanging  lands, 
apportioning  rents,  and  .  partition, 
were  given  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  ctt^apncss  and  ef^pedition  of  their 
proceedings  in  partition  cases  can  be 
advantageously  contrasted  with  the 
partition  suit  of  iterbert  v.  Medge4$ 
m  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1829  ;  pro-- 
fiecuted  with  diligence  ;  was  terml. 
nated  in  1842;  and  the  stamp-duty 
alone  paid  on  two  decrees  was  over 
.£100.  The  entire  efifect  of  this  suit 
would  have  been  obtained  fronji  the 
Commissioners  in  a  few  weeks,;  ai^4  ^ 
an  expense  not  greater  than  .t)^t  of 
the  .stamps  paid  on  the  Exchequer  de- 
crees. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
l)0wers  vested  in  the  Commissioners ; 
and  when  we  add,  tl^it  their  4ecrees 
and  orders  were  to  be  absolute  ami 
conclusive*  no  appeal  lying  from  their 
decision,  save  on  their  permission; 
that  their  general  orders  were  to  Itaye 
the  efiect  pf  Acta  of  Parliament^  and 
that  the  title  given  by  them  is  opn^clu' 
sive  against  the  world,it  isat  once  mani- 
fest how  larse,  and  extensive,  and  arbi* 
trary  were  these  powers,  and  how  great 
was  the  trust  confided  to  Government 
in  the  selection  of  men  to  GXi  the  office 
of  Commisaioqers  in  this  new  tribunal. 
Baron  Eichards,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  Mountifbrtloqg- 
add,  Esq.,  0,-0.,  LLJ).,  Professor  of 
Law  in  our  University,  and  C*  X 
Hargreav;e,  Esq.,  who  filled  a  siauUsr 
situation  in  the  University  of  Lqndon, 
were  nominated  Commissioners*,  and 
thev  immediately  applied  thenaaetvei 
to  framing  rules  and  forms  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  proceedings  in  the^ 
court.  These  rules  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  on  the,l7tli 
October,  1849,  and  thepca.,«ii^.,be 
dated  the  constitution  of  the  Caairt  ^ 
and  in  a  few  days  aftex:  the  Commit 
sioners  sat  public][y  for  the  di;^a^  i^ 
business,  and  have  since  continaed 
thehr  labours  without  intermiasi^nr 

We  shall  now  state  some  of  the 
startling  results  exhibited  ^  the  workr* 
in^  of  this  tribunal  .  The  tovfeot^^ 
litigation  loi^pent  and  danuned  aip  in 
the  Courts  oTLquity  found-a  f^ee,out<> 
let ;  iuhcrilocsoppr^fiedwithp^coiveKs^ 
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and  neatly  rained  by  the  expensive 
litigation  to  which  their  property  was 
ffiibjected ;  creditors  before  hopeless  of 
ever  realising^  their  demtods,  all  sought 
relief  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
vested  in  thiis  nntried  tribunal.  The 
number  of  petitions  or  applications  for 
sale  made  to  this  Court  from  ITtb  Oc- 
tober, 1849,  to  1st  Aiigust,  1850,  Is 
l»OB55  and  of  this  number,  those  by 
owners  amounted  to  177 — very  nearly 
dnc-sitth  of  the  whole.  The  rehtal  of 
tii^  estates  thus  sought  to  be  sold  by 
t}ie  nominal  proprietors,  anxious  to  be 
relieved  of  theii'  burdens,  was  £  1 95,000 
per  annum,  and  the  incumbrances  af- 
fecting them  amounted  td  £8,260,000 1 
The  rcntab  of  the  eshites  included  in 
the  T,085  applications  amounted  to 
£655,470  I8s.  Td.,  and  the  debts  t6 
£12;400,848.  ' 

NW,  certablr  this  !^6Ws  a  state 
of  things  which  called  loudly  foi* 
remedy.  The  estimated  rental  of 
the  entire  of  Ireland  wa^,  in  1841, 
£5,600,000.  The  latest  poor-law 
valuation  makes  the  net  value  of  all 
landed  property  rateable  td  the  te- 
lief  of  the  poor,  £18,187,421  5s.  8d.^ 
and  whether  we  regard  the  one  calcu- 
latron  or  the  other,  we  here  have  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  the  schedules  of  tnese 
petitions,  facts  showing  how  consider- 
able a  portion  of  the  landed  estates  in 
this  kingdom  was  only  nominally  the 
estates  of  tho^e  before  considered  as 
the  proprietors,  and  how  vast  and 
pressing  were  the  evils  of  those  court? 
of  equity  by  which  persons  were  allow- 
ed to  have  the  nommal  proprietorship 
in  the  soil,  and  those  really  interested 
were  prevented  from  recovering  the 
debts  due  to  them.  Even  had  the  rush 
into  this  new  court  ceased  on  the  1st 
August,  the  number  of  petitions  pre- 
viously presented,  and  the  CTcat  ex- 
tent or  interests  affected  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  Court,  would  have  justified 
and  even  demanded  its  institution,  and 
would  have  shown  the  desire  to  avoid 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  even  by  re- 
sorting ••  to  the  ills  we  know  not  of.** 
JBtit  tficre  does  not  seem  as  yet  any 
likelihood  of  a  pause  or  check  to  the 
ntmiber  of  petifions  which  will  be  pre- 
sented before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  limited  for  that  purpose ; 
for  though  it  mightbe  naturally  thought 
that  the  largest  properties  and  most 
embarrassed  estates  would  at  the  6rBt 
be  broakh^  before  the  Court,  since  the 
M  (jfmg.  td  the  !2fth,  the  day  we  are 


nowwritinff,  forty -ilve  additional  peti. 
tions  have  been- lodged,  many  of  them 
for  the  Mile  of  lat^  estates — one  in- 
clutfing  a  rental  of  £14,800  i>erannura, 
by  the  owner,  a  f  Hied  individuttl. 

But  the  really  frightflil  state  of  Hti- 
eation  in  which  croditors  have  been 
long  kept«irt  the  Court  of  Chani^ry, 
the  difficdties,  almost  reaching'  to  im- 
posribifity,  of  recovering  iu^  and  i^elf. 
ascertained  den^ands,  wl  b*  most  for- 
cibly illttstTat<»d  by  i*eference  to  a  fow 
cases  now  brought  before  the  Com- 
missioriers,  to  n'dre^s,  if  posjJibte,  the 
wrongs  of  fortner  generations  of  Kti- 
gants.  In  one  matter,  in  which  the 
estate  is  now  brought  before  the  In- 
cumbered Estkte$'  Court,  called  In  n? 
Hannlttm,  a  series  of  ChatH*ry  receiv- 
ers has  been  ovw  the  property  for  the 
last  seventy  y^rs,  the  origmid  bai 
having  been  med  by  the  g^at  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  year  IW,  to  raise 
the  a  moon  t  of  a  dear,  uncontested 
mortgage ;  and  since  Aat  time  every 
specie!?  of  bill  named  in' Lord  Bedes- 
dale's  "Treatise  onEqtritvPleadinffs,'' 
and  facetiously  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Keogh  in  the  House  of  Cori^ons,  has 
been  filed;  and  now,  after  thi«  litiga- 
tion, at  how  vast  an  expense  it  is 
almost  needless  to  hint,  the  estates, 
which  should  have  been  sold  more  than 
half  a  century  since,  are  brought  for 
sale  before  the  Commissioners.  In 
other  cases  the  liti^tion,  or  rather 
vain  effort  At  derii^ng  some  benefit 
firom  the  Courts  Of  Eqmty,  commenced 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  Jn  re 
tysagkt,  the  first  bill  wias  filed  in 
1802,  and  after  a  sacrifice  of  succes* 
^ive  estates  for  the  mere  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  any  6ne  of  which  would 
ha\'e  paid  debt  and  costs  if  sold  in 
this  court,  thii  remnant  i*  now  bnMight 
into  the  Incumbered  Estate«f  Cdilrt.  • 

We  may  incidentally  merition'many 
others,  in  which  tfae'eariiest  geberfttion 
of  litigants  have  long  pas^  aw^j 
and  after  forty  ycak^  unsuecessfid- at-* 
tempts  to  realist  detnands'  bjr  safe,  a 
new  generation,  heirs  to  th^  daitx^ 
and  suits,  have  brought  their  petl* 
tions  before  the  CommissionerB.  Hi 
CboA^— first  bill  filed  in  ISllj  =and 
since  that  there  have  been  five  diflfei*! 
ent  sirits,  which  were  all  heard  together 
in  the  case  ot  Bennett  v.Behiardi  and 
the  only  questions  in  the  ease  ariie 
from  the  long  litigation.  Re  Sit  Jl 
J5atir*if— the  first  bill  wts  fifed  In 
1817;  and  shice  thftt  ih^o  hare  li^eii 
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fourteen  bill9  in  a)l,  u^  the  Conums- 
sion^rs  hgve  now  tbe  task  of  selling 
the  estates  whieh  those  suits  vain^ 
sooglit  te  do.  fU  Mm^/ield^^rfit 
bill  was  filed  in  1801  ;  and  this  pro- 
perty now  is  one  of  those  to  be  sold  by 
the  Commissioners.  Be  Knox — the 
first  bill  was  in  1811 ;  and  thousands 
of  pounds  were  first  squandered  in  the 
great  case  of  Soott  v.  Knox.  But  we 
will  not  weary  our  readers  by  enumerat- 
ing; such  instances  of  long  and  fruitless 
litigation.  We  must  claim  credit,  how- 
ever, for  not  having  selected  them 
with  any  particular  care>  and  also  that 
they  will  believe  ns  that  they  are  not 
solitary  instances  of  the  long.protract- 
ed  and  hopeless  attempts  miule  by  cre- 
ditors to  realise  their  demands  in  the 
eourtsof/iMltotf,  miscalled  equity.  The 
files  of  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
missioners will,  on  inspection,  show 
many  and  frequent  instances  of  simi- 
lar delays  and  ruinous  proceedings;  and 
from  the  cases  brought  into  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court  it  would  appear 
that  a  creditor  could  not  reasonably 
hope  to  realise  his  demand  by  sale  of  his 
debtor's  estate  in  Chancery,  in  a  less  term 
than  twenty  years,   Now»  when  it  is  re- 


memb^ed  ^lat  the  postsofasuitf  which 
are  always  in  proportion  to  the  time 
it  is  pending,  are  borne  by  t)ie  estate, 
the  grievoas  oppression  o^  orediton, 
the  absolute  confiscation  of  pirppertjr  of 
debtors  neeessarily  caused  by  ^e  pro- 
ceedings  in  Chancery,  the  mere  sa^ng 
of  time  and  expense  will  appear  a 
benefit  to  the  suitors  in  this  new  court 
which  call  scarcely  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. 

But  we  must  state  the  resulfce  of  the 
wprkins  of  this  new  Court  in  the  tot 
year  of  its  operations.  There  have 
been  sales  of  property  under  it,  up  to 
10th  Aug.,realiBingX748,474 12s.  lOd. 
These  sales  hare  comprehended  99 
estates,  and  360  lots.  The  amount  of 
money  brou^t  into  oourt,  produced 
by  these  sales,  to  the  same  date,  is 
over  X400,000,  and  of  that  a  sum  of 
^240,000  has  already  been  distributed. 
The  Commissioners  have  made  81 7  ab- 
solute  orders  for  sales,  and  1,226 
miscellaneous  (mlers,  including  those 
in  distribution  of  money. 

The  fplbwing  table  gives  a  ooncise 
view  of  the  several  counties  m  Iiehmd 
as  at  present  afiected  by  thip  Commis- 
sioners* sales;— 


GROSS    PBOPOCB    OF   SALES    OF    ESTATES   IN   THE    INCUMBERED   ESTATES    COURT, 

TO 

THE  10th  august,   1850, 

INCLUSIVE. 

ConntlM, 

CUtef. 
and  Tovnt. 

Sales. 

Ooantiev, 

Cities, 
and  Tow|iai 

Prodace  of 
Bales. 

OmiaUee, 

and  Towns. 

Produce  of 
Salea. 

£     1. 

d. 

£       S. 

d. 

£      s,  4- 

Antrim    ... 

... 

Kilkenny 

49,596     2 

0 

Waterfowl        i^2i&    Q    0 
Westmeath      ^0,325     0    6 

Annsi^  ... 

... 

King's    ... 

4,080     0 

0 

Carlo  w     ... 

... 

Leitrim  ... 

... 

Wexford...        6,100     0    0 

Cavan 

6,946     0 

0 

Umerick 

47,267  10 

0 

Wicklow...'      12,457    d    0 

Claw       ... 
Cork 

18.240     0 
62,845     0 

0 

„    City  of 
U  Deny... 

2,450     0 
8,650     0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  ...  £748,474  18  10 

„    City  of 

6,620     0 

0 

Longfonl... 

82,276     0 

0 

Donegal  ... 

11,680     0 

0 

Louth     ... 

... 

S  U  M  X  A  R  T. 

Down 

6,656     0 

0 

Mayo      ... 

11,850     0 

0 

Ldfister  ... 

366,610  16    4 

Dnblin     ... 

6,750     0 

0 

Meath     ... 

140,989     4 

6 

Munster  ... 

842,468  17    6 

„   atyof 

15,160     0 

0 

Honsghan 

740     0 

0 

Ulster     ... 

27,670     0     6 

Fermanagh 

... 

Qaeen'a  ... 

57,442  19 

10 

Connaugfat 

1U,841     0    0 

Galway    ... 

98,691     0 

0 

Roscommon 

6,650     0 

0 

Total       of 

„  Town  of 

450     0 

0 

Sligo       ... 

... 

sales    to 

Kerry       ... 

49,745     0 

0 

Tipperary 

18,640    7 

6 

Aug.  10, 

Kildar«     ... 

3,325     0 

0 

Tyrone    ... 

... 

inclusive 

748,474  12  16 

We  shall  no^  explain  to  our  rea4ers 
the  mode  la  which  the  business  is  con- 
ducted  in  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  and  the  beneficial  difik^nces  in 
its  proceedings  from  those  in  Chan- 
eery. 

A  person  who  has  an  incumbrimce 
^fiectmip  an  estate,  for  example  a  mort- 


gtige,  or  judgment,  or  portion  pf  a  fk- 
mily,  or  other  charge,  on  a  feersio^ple 
property,  lease  for  lives  renews^le  for 
ever,  bishops*  lease,  or  lease  for  at^rm 
exceeding  sixty-one  years  ;  or  the 
owner  of  such  a  property  which  u  sub- 
ject to  such  an  mcumbnuice,  {md  who 
wishes  to  sell  the  estate  to  discharge 
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to  tb6  Coiiittiissionsi^,  vevififi4  by  the 
«^avit  of  hinicielf  or  ^in  gollQi tor.  Tb^ 
fietitioB  stftteSf  k  the  6hoi?test  ii»ci  sjo^- 
plest  language,  the  date  and  parties* 
names  to  the  morl^gage  or  judgment ; 
that  the  mortgagor  bad  such  an  estate 
in  die  lands  sought  to  be  sold*  and 
whieh  are  described  by  reference  to  a 
sehadule  aBnex^d  to  the  petition,  as 
enabled  him  to  execute  the  mortgage, 
or  diarge  the  lands  b;^jud|[ment  or 
otherwise ;  that  the  petioner  is  owper 
of  the  charge  or  lands,  as  the  case  is, 
•ad  states  woo  is  in  receipt  of  the  rents  of 
tJie  premises,  and  whether  as  mere  te- 
nant for  life  or  absolute  owner,  subject 
to  the  charges  thereon.  If  any  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  in  Chancery 
or  Equity  Exchequer,  the  petition 
Imefly  states  the  dates,  and  shortly  the 
object  and  effect  of  diem ;  and  if  de- 
crees or  reports  baye  been  made  in 
these  suits,  refers  to  copies  of  those 
decrees,  &g.,  sent  with  the  petition  to 
the  Commissioners.  The  petition  also 
states  the  sums  remaining  due  on  ac- 
count of  the  petitioner's  claims  \  whe- 
ther any  infants  or  other  persons,  such 
as  idiots,  married  women,  or  lunatics, 
are  interested  in  the  0state  to  be  sold, 
^d  that  in  another  sohediile  has  been 
set  out  the  several  incumbrances  af- 
fecting the  premises,  and  in  whom  the 
siMne  are  vested,  according  to  the  p§ti- 
tipner^  infomation,  and  prays  a  sale 
^  the  lands  in  the  said  schedule,  or  of 
a  competent  part,  for  the  discharge  of 
t^e  incumbrances  affecting  the  pre- 
mises. Annexed  to  the  petition  are 
two  schedules,  the  blank  forms  of  which 
are  printed  and  sold  by  all  the  law-sta- 
tioners, and  which  can  readily  be  filled 
up  by  any  solicitor ;  one  setting  out, 
in  columns,  under  appropriate  heads, 
d»e  names  of  the  )a&ds ;  stating  whe- 
dier  held  in  fee  or  under  lease ;  and 
tenants*  names,  tenures,  rent,  and  ar- 
rears, &G.,  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  pe- 
titioner. The  other  states,  in  similar 
columns,  the  dates  of  the  several  in- 
cumbrances, including  petitioner's,  how 
created,  by  mortgage,  judgment,  or 
pthfiTwise;  for  what  amount,  what 
rate  of  int^^st,  and  what  is  due  at  the 
Ibot  of  each  charge.  In  these  schedules 
is  presented)  at  one  clear  view,  to  the 
Commissioners,  the  state  of  the  pro- 
p^ty,  and  the  amount  of  incumbrances 
affecting  it.  There  is  then  an  abstract 
of  tlv  petitioner's  title,  which  often  is 
similarly  concise,  and  stating  ifi  plain 


language,  stnpped  of  technical  formalir 
ties,  the  date  of  petitioner's  claim,  liow 
and  b^  whom  it  was  created,  and  how 
by  assi^ment,  or  as  executor,  or  other- 
wise. It  is  vested  in  the  petitioner. 
All  these  documei^ts  are  verified  by  a 
short  affidavit,  made  by  the  petitioner 
or  his  attorney,  stating  that  he  has 
read  the  petition,  includinff  the  sche- 
(Jules  and  the  abstract  of  title,  and 
that  he  believes  the  said  petition  and 
schedules  to  be  true,  and  that  he  be- 
lieves the  abstract  to  be  a  correct  and 
fair  abstract  of  the  petitioner's  tide» 
Such  is  the  foim  of  application  to  the 
Court,  and  the  petition,  which  need 
not  be  prepared  by  counsel,  or  even  by 
a  solicitor  (in  practice,  however,  it  is 
prepared  by  a  solicitor,  and  oAen  pe- 
rused by  counsel,  with  a  much  smaUer 
fiee  tJian  is  paid  on  preparing  a  bill  in 
Equity),  is  really  not  much  longer 
than  die  account  which  we  have  in 
these  few  lioes  given  of  it ;  a^d  even 
with  the  easily-drawn  schedules  and 
abstract,  is  a  much  shorter  doffHment, 
more  useful  and  intelligible,  than  a 
short  bill  in  Equity.  Ii  the  abstract 
is  a  full  OQC,  it  saves  expense  at  %  sub? 
sequei^t  stage  of  the  matter,  and  hence 
sometimes  a  Ions  full  abstract  is  prel 
sented ;  but  it  is  not  at  first  requir* 
ed  by  the  Court,  and  a  perfect  peti- 
tion,  schedulesi  and  abstract  may  bf 
presented  for  the  sale  of  extensive 
estates,  which,  printed  all  together, 
would  not  occupy  four  columns  of  thia 
magazine.  The  endre  number  for  this 
month  would  not  suffice  to  contain  one 
such  bill  as  was  filed  in  M^nu  y. 
GlengaUf  or  in  Blount  y.  PortarUng* 
ton. 

The  petition  being  {resented,  an4 
on  which,  or  on  any  proceedings  in  tb^ 
court,  no  fees  or  stamps  are  payable* 
accompanied  with  copies  of  any  decrees 
or  reports  in  Chancery  or  Exchequer,  if 
proceedings  were  pending  there,  is  sank 
m  its  order  to  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers,  who  thenceforth  has  the  entire  con* 
trol  or  management  of  all  matters  con« 
nected  with  or  arising  out  of  it,  subject 
however  to  the  right  of  any  party  tp 
refer  any  matter  to  the  full  Court  by 
a  simple  motion.  The  Commissbner 
reads  the  peddon,  looks  at  the  sche- 
dule, peruses  accurately  the  decrees 
and  abstract,  and  if  he  sees  that  the  pe« 
titioner  is  entitled  to  have  the  lands  sold, 
makes  a  conditional  order  that  they  shall 
be  sold,  unless  cause  is  shown  to  l^e 
contrary,  within  ^  period  fixed  in  the 
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Ofder,  tSter  aenrtee  on  t^  ptrtie^ 
named  by.  4hd  Gammisstonen.  This 
period  is  ^msHty^^ht  d»y9t  ^keaBo 
pp^ooeedingB  hmfc^  be^  petiditig  ia  a 
Court  ci  £^yibr,»  s^k  of  IhebtodsM 
mi  %w  d^  wken  proceedii^  iir9 
l^dlngr  to  whiok  t>k»  persKwfl  fferved 
were  madePAFtifts^  amL^ppeaved  hy^ 
9olk;itor. .  Tbe  CoramissioDer  if ooi  jrei4* 
ing  th^  varioos  docameats  ^nt  to  hin 
readily  discpv^r^  vho  am  tbe. parties 
intoreoted  ^r  entitled  to  oppoaa  a.  aale» 
|LDd  directs  sonrice  of  the  conditional 
order  aa  tbeoa.  always  iaoliiding  the 
persoi^  io  recdnt  of  the  reots  of  the 
lan4^  to  be  sola.  This  order  beuig 
seryecL  ait  the  expiration  of  the  time 
linuteiL .  if  no  exten^ioi).  of  time  is  ap^ 
plied  for  I^  the  partjy  on  whom  the 
order  is  served^  and  no  canse  is  $hown» 
the  order  for  sale  is  made  idisolute ; 
axid  thus  ia  about  six  weeks  the  en« 
tire  e$ect  of  the  decree  to  account^ 
and  final  decree^br  a  sale,  is  produced 
hy  ike  order  of  the  Commissioners^ 
and  made  generally  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  the  costs  of  a.  single  brief  at 
ihfe  fir^  hearing  of  an  Equ)ty  suit..  If 
tfny  person  insisU  that  a  sale  should  not 
take  place  iie^  files  a  short  affidaviti, 
i^tating  his  objections^  and  then  on  a 
motion  to  the  Court,  and  at  a  yery  tri- 
fliHg  expen^^  the  canse  is  discussed^ 
and  th^  petition  dismissed,  or  order 
for  sale  made  absolute. 
*  Siieh  is  the  outline  of- the  prdimi- 
ftnry  formalities'  attending  the  mere 
dfder  for  sale.  It  is  evident,  however, 
ihat  this  IS  the  least  important  part," 
though 'to.great  a  source  of  expense  in 
Chancery,  and  that  the  dubsec^uent  pro- 
ceedings; arrai^ing  the  mode  m  which 
&e  estate  is  to  1^  sold,  investigating  the 
tilde,  tii6  dfttef,  and  the  distribution  mhe 
ptirdial*6.nftmey,  aife  tfce  substantial 
parts  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  tlfese  we 
•haU  shbrtlj'  detail  tm  management: 
Each  CofemJssioner  writes  ft  h  is'  book 
tlije  dttte  asidpersoA:  who  presefnts  the 
petition,  an*  ^retj'  thfiire'  Step  friihe 
mattei^is  alto  entered  by  Him  tinder  the 
itstob^tek&t  and  0ma,  as  itx  in well-lcept 
ledger  dvery  trijtttsaction  with  ^he? 
iMke  Is  ^NMn  time  to  tithe  noted; 
^^CbtnniissiofSer  has '«6nAt«At}y  beu- 
Ibre  him  a  reeord  ttf  the  commence- 
BMiit- and'pBrogtvis ■  of eaicAi matter  in 
his  i^MMrber.'-  The^  person  entrusted 
with  the  carriage  of  the  proceedings 
miistv  on  tbe  order  'An*  stle  'beii^ 
made  idiBoloteiproioeed^witii  (due  dib* 
genceto  iwoefatata  tfttet^iramtiotithe  esu* 


tat^  to  be  luAdf  who  the):  are,  how  vid 
at  what  rents  th^y  hold,  and  «U  other 
necpsaairy  information  ^onnectod  wi4b 
the  estate  t  ftod  ^  thi^  pa9poB€^.fjr€n 
aueh  information  as -J^  cap  colhot^  4ie 
draws  upj^reniaW  «nd  )ier«ea  ta^oofMr 
of  the.  part  relating  to  him  ^rk>emik 
tei^aotj  requiring*  him  to  c^^tif  ht» 
tenure  has  beew  inaproperly,' statedt 
H#.  must  also  advertise^  in,  papefB  Wm^ 
^Pg  e^wM  oircnlation»  f^  til  p^«ea^ 
hiding  olaims  or  charges  oa  ihe^esUle 
to  sepid  in  to  tbe  Commissiondiis  ai  aow 
tice  of  their  -claims  before  ta  iitmted< 
tiipct  and  mustdeduoeAiuU'i^triifit!^ 
of  title,  from  deed*  or  ^n^movials/itir 
the  ^Qgi8trJr^  t4»  th^  eaUUie  to^/W>Aald*' 
Aljl  tbeso  steps  are  rprpgresfin^  si* 
B^taneously,  ahd  hencei  the  rapidity 
of  prpeeodings  in  thisGoovti.  tfc#  iiwa« 
less  and  mos)^  ei^peimre  sU^  ot  fotaftl* 
hearings  haivii^  bee^  diso$rd«d»^acid: 
the  reaUy  .ns^ut  psoeeedingat.^N^i^gf 
eontempomnaous  and  notooba^i^itmh: 
The  Oimmissipnars  proq^ed^.tiMeed^ 
in  an  invei«^  VKA^od  to  .the  ^hwi-ai 
Ghanoerfh  There t^ooursewaA*  ^ntig 
a,hiQanngand4eoreotoaocotml^  fbmt 
SA  grder  d>r  sale^;  ia  the  Inoti9)b<ra(t 
£atotes  Court  the,  order  fiirsi^etpve^ 
cettes  <^  acoou^tr-^^  in^^fli(isMjoa 
of  title  and  accounts  proceeds  togethieri* 
The  Ahstira^  of  title,  is.  9»ost.  validly 
investigated'  by  iho  89^^..  Q^fmmk^ 
si^nerr.amd  comp^Mned  witibi  thft  fiU^- 
4e9d^  .wi^ic)i  ^ery  Of^  havii^,  laust 
luring  into  cbnrt ;  and  se4a*«h9s  in  .fW 
legifllryroffices  of  deads  ^d  Jufjgqieptif 
are  diieqt^  both  to  present  apjr.Mnk 
posi^pn  on  the  Court,  and  to  dis^^rcrt 
all.  parties  having  by  possibiUty  ^diumi^ 
9n  the  knds  to  be  sold*  or  on*  thq 
proceeds  of  the  sale  when  i>ro)igiit,tn|^ 
Court,,  The  title  'being  ilfiprp^^ 
and  searches  completed*  tensii^  (sa^ 
and  other,  documents  lodged^  a  jpt^i^W^ 
for  sale  is  permitted^  the  renta)^/ia 
prepared,  surveys  and  VfiluiiUottsV  if 
deemed  advisable,  oi-der^d  yinA  if  iU> 
^ligibl^  pri<)e  is  oflfered  %  a  ptiviWi 
Bidding^,  thp  estate  is,  after  fnti'inid 
rfepeated^  advertisttnenis  In.  Ik^iM^'  W 
P^fand,  and  at  times  in  Sco^ffi^/ 
sola  by  ilfe  Oommissioftera  by  puttBc 
iUctioiriti  open  Cdttrt,'themottey$i(l^e& 
immediaSely  by  the  purctoer,  sldd^i' 
final  schedtxle  of  incnmbrimees  "belU^ 
p^pared  from  the  Searches  idid^d^dms/ 
c^nirtiiferadvertisemedtSltfttipJtfTO^^ 
iboiiey;  after  paytaient  of  tjosts^of  siMc 
snd  othefpMiccdhi^,'  *&  'ifistt9fA43' 
to  Hie'Weditw?.  "-"^    '*    ^'^'  •?'  i''»^r*^ 
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The  AiH  Court  siw  <^wice  A-week, 
Wedn^ayB  and  Satnrdajs,  for  mo- 
liMM,  nt  twelve  J  and  genendiy  has 
Md^i^ateo  twk^  f^iiteek ;  andtbeCom- 
MissioiMi*8otidlbe^'day(i  sk  in  cham- 
ber at  «l«ve?n>  A.  if. ',  foi»  T^uflne  bnshiess* 
'  Soch^knn  outlihe  of  the  course  of 
ptftk^bedi)^  before  this  new  tribttttal ; 
a^  IMS  \m»t  at  lea^t  ^mit  that  it  has 
beew  ibtiHd  rtost  e*fe<*iual  for  the  de- 
gpkttk  ot  basinet.  The  amount  of 
ttl4^^fi^Q«ed^  add  the  sums^  dSs^tibuted 
ifm\d  done  shotr  that  ttUeh  has  been 
done  by  thefti;  and  that  the  rapidity  of 
tiseir -piocteedings  eonti^t  most  hap- 
pUy-withtfe^^ortDer  gHevons  dekiys  m 
Ch«ic«t«y.'  Ivi^eed  it  urillr  be  but  ne^ 
e«»saary  te  state  that  in  i6ne  case— Mr. 
B'Aw»y1^:iJwhere  no  proeeedingd  were 
pen^n^  itt' Chancery,  an  ewn^  having 
^kakify^  «hat^es  afi^ting  a  large  ^m>« 
percy.^in^  ihe  county  5r  Westanealh, 
pieeeetited  letaf  |>e^(ion  to  the  Oommis- 
siociere  in  December-,  ^wirt  of  the  estate 
WM  tprfd,  pwifedily  to-  his  satisfaction> 
Ibr  nearly  jS5(>A)00>  and  all  parties  paid 
tbeitf  deitfands  beftyre  the  lOth  of  Au- 
goat;  Add  lh»  expenses  were  defVayed 
iy  lii^slight  gaih  on  the  stock  ia  whidft 
we^proe^d^  of  the  sale  were  for  a  feW 
weeka  iATested  previous  to  distriba- 
tiOti. 

M«w  gteaf  is  the  contrast  in  mere  ra- 
pidity here  presented  to  the  cases  we 
have  enutnerated,  and  to  the  hundreds 
of  others,  wh?ch,  after  pending  for 
mahy^yeaVs  in  Chancery,  have  been  at 
leliglh  brought  before  the  Incumbered 
Estotes  Court.  So  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  partition  completed  by 
fhn  Court  since  it  first  sat  m  October, 
1849,  and  each  of  them,  Idte  the  suit  of 
fferjteri  v.  ff^dj^es,  would  have  con- 
stiraed  years  of  tmip,  and  in  costs  have 
nearly  exhausted  the  estate,  if  the  pro- 
ceedings had  been  in  Chancery. 

But  the  important  question  after  all 
is^  how  iar  does  this  arbitrary  Court 
nve  satisfkction  to  the  public,  and 
oistribate  Juatice  to  its  suitor  ?  It  is 
admittedly  superior  in  aU  the  great  ad« 
vantages^  of  facility  and  economy,  as 
weU  1^  rapidity,  to  the  time-preserved 
Iribtt^  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
its  efficienf^  in  merely  selling  estatea 
will  not  be  denied  ;•  but  has  it  received 
fheeonfi4¥>ce  of  the  public,  and  have 
notloiuiai^d  ^^^^uent  complaints  been 
mad^  ®^n  in  parliament,  of  the  great 
toiusl^^which  it  was  instrumeatal  ki 
e#ectiog,  and  the  ruinous «acri(ie^  of 


the  estates  sold  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  tardhiess  with  which  they  die- 
tribttted  the  sums  realised  by  the  low 
prioes  obtained  for  them?    Complaints 
have  been  made^  and  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliainent,   but  we  believe  without 
foundation.     They  have  unfortunately 
assumed  'too  general  a  fbrm,  and  they 
eannot^  therefore,  be  specially  refbted, 
i^y,  even  examined.     There  will  at  ail 
times  be  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons interested  in  upholding  old  insti- 
tutions, though  requiring  the  sever- 
est  amendments ;  many  practitioners  of 
both  branches  of  the  legal  profession, 
who  love  not  to  deviate  from  the  well- 
worn  and  fkmilinr  track  in  which  their 
younger  days  were  passed,  and  many 
Whom  mere  jealousy  will  lead  to  con- 
demn any  innovations  on  well-establish- 
ed routine.  The  complaints  of  such  per- 
sons, and  theh"  censures  of  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  Would  be  readily 
received ;  and  we  think  that  the  very 
arbitrary  powei*  with  which  the  Com- 
missioners   are    invested,    and    their 
Court  being,  in  some  respects,  a  de- 
parture from  former  principles,  should 
entitle  such  complaints  and  censures  to 
hidulgence ;  but  they  may,  if  too  care- 
lessly credited,  injure  the  efficiency  of 
a  Court  whose  jurisdictions  they  are 
not  calculated  to  improve,  but  wholly 
to  annul.     That  those  complaints  are 
not  generally  considered  well-founded 
may  at  once  be  seen,  from  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  its  proceedings  by 
those  most  interested — the  owners  of 
estates  and  their  creditors.     We  have 
before  given  the  number  of  petitions 
presented ;  and  the  large  estates  daily 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners,    notwithstanding    the 
celebrity  of   the  strictures   on   their 
acts,   is  a  fact  which,    with    candid 
minds,  would  outweigh  any  censures, 
however  loudly  and  often  repeated* 
which  did  not  particularise  the  in- 
stances in  which  error  or  injustice  had 
been  committed*    It  has  indeed  beea 
frequently  stated*  that  the  estates  sold 
by.  the  Commissioners  have  been  sold 
much  below  their  real  valuer  and  that 
they  have  refused  to  permit  adjouro- 
menta  of  the  sales.     Now  as  to  the 
estates  sold  by  them  having  been  gene^ 
rally  sold  at  an  undervalue,  we  suspeot 
there  has  been  a  very  great  nisoon- 
oeption    prevailing.      Tbe    Commit^ 
sionera  have  always  takes  care  that 
the  oondnet  of  the  sales  abonld  be  en* 
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jotted  to  tb^t*  molt  int^retted  in 
bringing  the  estnto  most  judiciouslj 
«nd  profitably  into  the  market*  {f  the 
•wner  it  petitioner*  or  that*  by  any 
fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  estate 
imd  of  the  debts,  be  can  hope  for  4 
eurplns,  he  will*  if  he  pleases,  be  en* 
trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  sale  1 
when  any  oootest  arises  us  to  the  pro- 
ptr  person,  the  owner*s  choice  «n4 
those  of  the  creditors  will  be  delibe* 
rately  weighed ;  every  precaution  is 
taken  in  settling  rentaW  and  publishing 
lulvertisenients  to  make  the  estates  ap- 
pear eligible  investments ;  and  hence  it 
would  appear  that  some  anbappy  h^ 
tality,  some  important  causes*  exist  to 
make  the  estates  sell  badly*  other  than 
any  misconduct  or  want  of  judgment 
in  the  Commissioners.  They  indeed 
have  means  of  forming  estimates  of 
the  true  value  of  the  properties  sold* 
which  the  public  generally  are  not 
aware  of*  and  which*  for  obvious  rea- 
sons* they  do  not  sJways  too  readily 
circulate.  They  have  the  poor-law 
and  Griffith's  valuation  for  guides  as 
to  the  estimated  value  ;  if  those  inte- 
rested in  the  conduct  of  the  sales  re- 
quire it*  other  surveys  and  valuations 
by  most  competent  parties  will  be 
ordered ;  where  receivers  have  been 
over  the  estates*  their  accounts  are  pro- 
duced ;  thus  the  Commissioners  are 
enabled  to  eompare  the  actual  produce 
of  the  estate  with  its  estimated  valuct 
the  receipts  with  the  rental*  the  real 
with  the  nominal  worth  of  the  property. 
The  attention  and  competition  of  the 
numerous  moderate  capitalists  is  in- 
vited by  offering  estates  for  sale  in 
lots*  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  effect  in  Chancery*  while  large 
capitalists  have  ample  choice  of  exten- 
sive purchases  in  one  lot*  when*  from 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
estate*  it  would  seem  an  eligible  one  to 
be  sold  undivided.  In  many  cases* 
and  we  more  particularly  allude  to  the 
sales  of  the  Bodkin  Oalway  property* 
and  such  parts  of  the  large  Portarling- 
ton  estate  as  have  as  yet  been  offered 
in  the  market*  prices  have  been  real- 
ised rangingfrom  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
aeven  years'  purchase*  from  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  the  sales*  and 
tl|e  prudence  with  which  the  lots  have 
been  arranged  ;  and  we  may  add*  that 
while  sales  in  small  sections  can  be  ef- 
fected in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court* 
almost  withoul  additional  expense*  it 


would  be  impossible  to  tf  11  in  Obaaeery 
a  large  estate  in  moderate  lots ;  and  we 
have  been  assured  by  the  highly  in- 
telligent solicitors  by  whom  the  sales 
of  the  Portarlingtoa  estate  are  con- 
ducted* that  if  they  were  to  be  sold  in 
similar  divisions  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery*  the  expenses  would  most 
probably  far  exceed  £50*000,  In  th^ 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  the  expense 
will  scarce  be  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

But  in  forming  any  opinion  on  thw 
prices  at  which  the  estatea  have  beea 
sold*  it  must  be  remembered  how 
greatly  rents  have  been  practioallv 
abated  within  the  last  few  years*  though 
the  rents  nominally  reserred  still  eon- 
tribute  to  swell  the  rentals.  Therw 
has  been  no  general  legal  redaction  of 
rents  to  suit  altered  prices  and  di- 
minished values  of  prod  nee  \  but  whea 
any  payments  of  rent  have  been  reoeired« 
large  temporary  sacrifices  have  becQ 
made  by  the  proprietors  with  thebi^, 
vain*  ftir*  and  distant  though  it  was*  of 
rents  and  prices,  at  some  future  period* 
reaching  their  former  state*  and  then 
that  thev  might  have  the  tenants  bound 
to  pay  toe  rents  which  were  originally 
stipulated.  But  to  a  purchaser*  as 
well  as  to  the  proprietor*  the  only  cor- 
rect way  of  estimating  the  true  value 
of  an  estate  is  from  the  rents  which 
have  been  pidd,  not  from  a  rental  do* 
duced  from  the  lettings  nsade  lonff 
prior  to  the  present  fkll  in  prices  and 
value  of  land.  The  county  or  poor- 
law  union  in  which  the  lands  are  situ- 
ate naturally  exercises  a  great  influence 
on  bidders ;  for  it  is  vain  to  tell  the 
public  that  an  estate  is  sold  at  a  sacri- 
fice, because  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
years'  purchase  on  the  rental  is  ob- 
tained*  the  estate*  perhaps*  being  in 
some  notorious  part  of  Tipperary  or 
Limerick*  or  in  the  poor-law  union  of 
Kanturk  or  Ballina,  Westport  or  Olif- 
den*  and  the  rental  payable  by  cottiera* 
whose  highest  rent  may  average  somt 
ten  or  fifteen  pounds*  and  whose  fkmi- 
lies  are  receiviuff  relief  from  poor- 
rates.  Now*  indeed*  former  mismanago- 
ment  of  estates  is  severely  visited^ 
sometimes*  perhaps*  on  innocent  pro- 
prietors. The  desire  to  create  a  nu- 
merous class  of  voters*  or  exact  a  high 
rental  from  small  tenants*  is  now 
punished  with  high  poor-rates  and  low 
prices  for  estates  managed  in  sudi  a 
spirit  (  but  whenever  the  estatea  sold 
have  been  eligibly  cireumitanced  at  to 
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tenants  and  poor- law  unions,  the  priees 
obtained  by  the  Commissionera  have 
giTen  the  most  ample  satisfaction  to 
all  the  parties  interested ;  and,  as  in- 
atannesy  w«  may  bring  to  the  reeollee- 
tion  of  our  readers  the  estates  of  Mr. 
D'Aroj  in  Westmeath»  of  Mr.  Bodkin 
in  Galway»  of  Lord  Portarlington»  Mr. 
Je»8op»  and  portions  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
Wk%\Vs  cetote  in  Kerry.  Tbns»  oot  of 
the  entire  estates  sold,  considerably 
more  than  one-fourth  has*  it  is  well 
known,  brought  high  prioes. 

But  there  have  been  three  oases 
adduced  by  the  oensurers  of  this 
.  Coort*  an4  on  which  all  their  general 
condemnation  isi  we  suspect,  attempted 
to  be  justified.  One,  the  oft-mentioned 
propatty  of  Mr*  M'Loughlin  in  Mayo ; 
another,  a  portion  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Pur- 
oell^  estate ;  and  another,  a  farm  of  Mr. 
Syroe*8.  The  first  was  eagerly  seised 
•n^he  property  bi|d  been  sold  at  one 
mud  a-hal/l  t  yetktH*  purchase  on  the 
rtstoJL  Now  tha  facts  of  this  case, 
and  which,  thooflrh  often  exposed  in 
both  houses  of  rarliament,  are  still 
relied  on  as  condemnatory  of  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  Commissioners,  are  these : 
the  tri^t  of  land  sold  was  a  leasehold 
interest,  subjeot  to  the  rent  of  £210 
per  annum ;  it  was  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory oi  the  County  of  M«ro, 
opposite  the  Island  of  Achill,  ana  in 
the  Una  of  unions,  Ballina,  Westport, 
Clifden,  all  insohrent ;  the  rental,  pay- 
able by  wretched  cottier-tenants,  many 
oi  them  holding,  too,  in  common, 
was  £660  per  annum,  but  this  was 
purely  ideal  \  it  had  not  been  paid  for 
years,  and  the  head-rent  was  in  arrear. 
Under  such  circumstances  few  would, 
we  think,  like  to  accept  this  estate  as 
a  present ;  and  accordingly,  the  hardy 
purchaser  who  bought  it  for  ^^00,  or 
one  and  a-half  years'  pnrohase  on  the 
profit-rent,  very  soon  discovered  the  ex- 
tent of  his  bargain,  paid  the  costs  of  the 
sale,  and  got  discharged  from  the  pur- 
chase. This  estate  was  a  second  time 
sold,  and  then  brought  £450,  and  the 
second  purchaser  quickly  followed  the 
example  of  the  firvt ;  and,  so  ^r  from 
thinking  the  purchase  a  bargain,  took 
advantage  of  some  informality  in  the 
rental,  and  he  too  was  discharged  from 
his  purchase.  But  in  each  case  the 
proprietor  and  those  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  lands  sold  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, thought  the  farm  sold  at  a  high 
rate,  and  wished  to  retain  the  pur- 


chaser ;  and  the  sympathy  Iavi4lie4  in 
Parliament  on  this  sacrifice  of  the 
estate  by  the  Commissioners  merely 
exaited  the  ridicule  of  those  parties. 
So,  that  part  of  Mr.  Puroell's  estate 
which  was  sold  at  about  seven  and  a- 
balf  years'  purchase  on  the  rentali  was 
a  leasehold  interest  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  subject  to  a  rent  of  £400  per 
annum ;  the  sub-tenants  were  in  arrear, 
and  an  ejectment  had  been  brought  for 
part  pf  the  premises.  The  owner  and 
the  creditors  thought  the  estate  sold 
to  advantage.  The  purchaser  soon 
found  out  that  his  bargain  was  not  de- 
sirable, and  he,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  persons  having 
the  carriage  of  the  salsi  was  discharged 
from  his  purchase  on  account  of  mis- 
description in  the  rental.  Iq  Mr. 
Syme*s  case,  the  farm,  which  sold  at 
one  year's  purchase  on  the  nominal 
profit  rent,  w^  offered  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  landlord,  #n  offer 
which  he  refused  ;  it  was  deserted  by 
many  of  the  tenants,  and  was  sulyect 
to  a  rent  (^£200  per  annum.  In  truth, 
what  have  been  ealled  f*  sacrifices'*  of 
property  nnder  the  Commissioners 
remind  us  too  strongly  of  shopkeeperi' 
advertisements,  <<  selling  off  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice."  Whoever  buys  will 
find  out  bis  error  in  thinking  he  h** 
got  a  bargain,  and  be  will  be  convinced 
that  he  would  have  been  a  more  sub- 
stantial gainer  by  purchasing  for  ft 
higher  price  a  less  showy  article.  ][t 
may,  indeed,  be  stated  as  the  ref^lt 
of  all  the  sales  hitherto  effected  by 
the  Coramissionecsy  that  well-circum- 
stanced fee-simple  estates  sold  at  a  high 
rate,  and  leaseholds  indifferently.  The 
latter  are  not  in  request,  as  the  rent  to 
which  the  purchaur  is  subject  is  cer- 
tain, and  the  profit  rent  in  general  is 
badly  secured  and  uncertain  in  amount. 
Ttiere  have  been  complaints,  too, 
that  the  Commissioners  do  not  readily 
attend  to  suggestions  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, if  the  price  offered  is  not  dearly 
inadequate ;  but  in  this  instance,  too, 
we  think  there  can  much  be  said 
to  justify  the  Commissioners.  The 
effect  of  adjournments  is  generally  to 
depreciate  the  sale  of  the  particular 
lot }  it  is  an  advertisement  that,  how- 
ever flattering  the  description  may  be, 
there  is  some  reason  why  it  has  not 
been  considered  an  eligible  purchase, 
or  a  fair  price  would  have  been  offered 
when  it  was  first  put  up ;  and  the  prac- 
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tM  of  aifourntng  th«  stik  of  esTAtes 
has  ailflo  a  most  injurious  effect  on  sales 
generally.  A  recent  sale  in  Chancerj 
Mly  iUiMtrates  the  probable  efl^t  of 
«a  adjournment  on  the  fbture  sale  of 
an  estate.  In  the  year  1846  the  sum 
of  £80»500  iras  nflfered  at  a  publie 
tale  in  the  Mairter*s  offiee  fbr  a  por* 
tion  of  Lord  Ble^ihlgtod  Vntfate^  arid 
the  sala  wa«  a^ur^ied  otk  ^ome  al« 
kgaUM  that  th#  priee  wh5  insufft- 
elent.  it  wmb  tM'  iti  the  early  part 
of  loit  month  in  the  same  office  fbr 
£SQ,eOO,  In  tho  Oonrfof  f/xchequer 
spvopevty  was  ofVet^  fbt^  ^sale  \n  a 
btMnecS^Biibm't.  Po^jtieU,  m  the  year 
1«46)  abd  i£MKH)  was  bid  for  it ;  some 
pvitiie' ^MUdorsi  whom' Btteh  a  pHce 
Wbuld  n4V^f,  di^mamderd  an  adjburn-^ 
loeat^  aind  aweoiiedea  '  i^  proctn*ln^ 
it*  The  estate  has  since  been  dffbred 
fbr'^8a(»v  'but  without  ^i«?ddet%.  This 
Jcpremrion  ia*  ifeiYeraTly  Ihe  ef!l^6t 
of :a;d|(Aimmevtm  and  we  co^ld  give 
HMAy  more 'kietanoes  of^Uch  consew 
qileaoea.  We  beNevo  that  not  tli^ 
laaarefil  attending*  satea  l>A  Ohanoery 
wkf  thcr  'faelltty  with  wh?ch'  an  ad- 
jourmmniaf  the  ^le'  was  petmitled^ 
tMs  certainly  Injuviog'  «rekllt6i%  whose 
donands  should  b«  paid  by  the  pro* 
Aueeof  tbe^  sale^  in  any  'event,  for  the 
aake  of  a  ^uible  serYiee  to  puisne 
treditora^  whoie  wegleot  it  ii^as  to  accept 
teoarkits  whioh-  couM  not  be  paid 
except  the  estate  sold  at  some  9magi« 
nary  taiue^  A^Mirtiments'  bf  sale^ 
arv  so  rweU  known  to  be  prejadidial> 
that  the  wordB>  <<  To'be  sold  without 
rdservp^"  are  notoriously  ad^ipted  to 
aacnteapirked  competition,  and  hare 
tint  eieet  As  a  mere  question  of 
figfatf  no  puisne  oredltor  or  inheritor 
can,  with  J  ustke>  peremptorily  demand 
anadjoirnmeAt,bekiAase  he  is  dtssatia- 
6ed. ,  *  At  well  might  a  person  who 
had  ^e^ad  a  horso  or  bale  of  wool, 
HKiBt  that  tha  creditor  should  adjourn 
the  sale^  because  the  borrower  drs« 
Ulied  the  sum  offered.  All  that  in 
juatioe  oan  ever  be  required  is,  that 
the  sale  be  public*  honestly  conducted, 
after  due  notice  and  suffieiebt  adver- 
tiaeDMnt*  and  all  these  requisites  acre 
aeeared  by  the  Commissioners ;  the 
oanriage  of  tbe  tale  is  intrusted  to 
those  aunt  interetted>  they  have  pecu* 
liar  means  of  knowing  how  far  the 
prioo  offered  is  elearly  inadequate — if 
It  be  80,  the  sale  is  adjourned;  but 
they  do  not  aootde  ta  applications  for 


a^ljoumment  without  some  secuilfv 
that  a  higher  price  wilt  be  procurea 
on  a  re-sale  of  the  estate.  The  faci- 
lity with  which  purchasers  can  pay 
their  money  and  get  into  possessian  of 
the  landsy  the  security  of  title,  aod 
the  great  eeonomy  hence  attending 
saleaitttbe  Incnmbmd  Estates  CbUrt'^ 
as  the  purchaser  hasr  iN/t  to  ltic«r  ant 
wtpense  fn  investigating"  tftJe,  atid 
knows  fce  gets  one  under  the  atitho- 
rily  of  Parliament,  and  which  will 
always  be  readily  marketable-— hare  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  bidders,  and 
we  are  unwilling  to  see  those  ef&ott 
oounterstcted  by  adopting  tbe  badprao 
tice  <>f  the  Equity  Oourtsin  pertnittiiig 
adjournments  on  trivial- auggettioila* 

It  was  alsa  Mated  as  a  comptiftit 
against  ihe  Cbnimissioners,  ^bat  ffa^ 
would  not  distribute  the  pufclitase'- 
money  of  the  estates  sold  by  theov 
and  would  pay  it  uito  the  Court  of 
Chancery^  and  that  thus  all  parties 
would  be  again  involved  ia  Uiigatien 
in  that  Court  wfaicfh  it  w«s  the  ol^eot 
of  the  legislature  to  aupersede  by  efi> 
lablishmg  the  Incumbered  'BMaf«i 
Court.  On  this  head  We  must  ifHbv^ 
the  Commissioners  to  justify,  them- 
selves. We  have  before  given  a  state- 
ment of  tbe  sums  distributed  by  them, 
and  we  shall  add  their  return  to  ithe 
House  of  Commons^  bearing  date 
July  25,  1860 :—  t 

"  INCUMBSBaO  E8TJWTB8  (WBLABA).    <t ' 

"  fietom  to  an  Older  of  ti^  HoaomblQ  the 
House  of  C3omm0as,  dated  July  d5^  11^  • 

for 
Copy  *  of  any  obserrations  of  the  Commis- 
siooers  npon  the  sabject  of  their  distribu^ 
tion  of  the  FoDds  arising  from  the  Sale  of 
Incumbered  Estates  in  irriaad)  and  the 
transfer  of  any  part  thereof  intb  the  Court 
of  Chancery.* 

^  As  to  the  transfer  of  laeaey  hMjo  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy,  tha  mattef  stands ttfast:*^ 
"  Under  the  ilst  section  of  thei<  Aottkt 
Commissioner  have  power,  wbte^frer  they 
think  fit,  to  order  a^y  mon«or  to  be  paid  iota 
a  Court  of  Equity  in  any  suit  or  mattor 
there  pending. 

**  But  as  the  Accountant-Greneral  of  the 
Goart  of  Chance^  cantiot  receive  any  mo- 
ney witfaottt  the  order  of  that  Oonr^  the 
Coounissisnefs  resemmended  that' a  genenil 
mid  of  the  Court  ef  Ohanoeiy  sboaia  be 
ntade,  to  enable  them  to  ledge  moeey  ie  th* 
Court  of  Chanoeiy  without  the  ezpotae  o^e 
separate  order  in  each  case*  The  Chaooelkf 
agreed  to  this  suggestion,  but  the  3H^^  of 
the  RolU  (without  whose  conaepi  no  gg:iei»l 
order  of  ttie  Court  of  Chancer^-  fs  made)  fe- 
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fused  b|8  coDdent,  apprdiendiug  Uvit  tbe 
Commis^iDneri  would  loclge  so,  mucb  money 
in  the  Cbort  of  Chancery  as  to  load  the 
Musters  find  other  oflScers  there  -with  more 
"btaineto  than  thev  couTd  perform. 
•  •  «Bat  hi  ftct  the  practKse  of  the  Commis- 
dMiem  U  noC  to  bdge  tnon^  hi  the  Cburt  of 
Cbflftoei^  in  soy  caoi  in  irtrich  it  ean  be 
avvvlcd. '  Thty  bstrs  sold  mor*  Ihan  hfttf  a 
s»|tti09*9  ifoirMi'Of  pvoperty,  «od. ^  that  sum 
fl^  hope  to  dist^bute  ihe  entire  in  their 
Coprt,  with  the  exception  of  about  £2j,000, 
or  five, per  cent,  on  the  whole,  which  they 
liiay  possibly  have  occasion  to  transfer  to  the 
•Court  of  Chancery.    About  £100,000  has 
\msi  ah-eady  distributed;    only  two  sums 
litfTO  been  todged  as  yet  in  the  Court  of 
Cbanceiy';  «iie  in  the  case  of  W.  R.  Mnnee, 
^vliSEB  the  rigfatai<tf  the  patties  bad  been  so 
mw^  iifieoted>  by  the  proceedings  already 
bad  in  Ubo,  Qourt  of  Chanceryt  that  it  ap- 
peared more  poovenient  to  hav^  the  oume)'', 
abo0  £5,200,  distributed  th^re.    Tlie  o^hca: 
case  was  a*  sum  of  £4,230,  vrhich  the  Cora- 
jnissioners  were  about  to  pay  to  an  executor; 
but  a  bai  wa*  filed,  hi  the  caSe  of  Irvine  v. 
^Skfre^l  to  have"  the  accounts  of  that  execu- 
te taktfv)  Mid  l^tbe  exeetiter's  consent,  on 
n  aqggeatitti  nude  by  Ibe  Mastor  of  the  Rolls, 
with^t  <9iy^-v«|piaitioB  by  tb6  CdMmia^oH' 
MQ^Jihqm^neyrlwtead.of  being  pakt  to  the 
^ecutoTy,  was.  or^reci  to  be  lodged  tp  the 
credit  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  a  defieod- 
ant,  and  in  which  (if  he  had  received  the 
money  himself")  he  could  have  been  com- 
pelled to  lodge  It    The  Coitamissioners  hope, 
'#H3i«^t  any  tissistance  frttn  any  other  Court, 
to  d38trRmt^£tOO,OOd  before  vacation,  and 
£200,000  more  in  the  month  of  Ck;tober. 
There  is  no  part  of  their  practice  which  gives 
the  {^nblio  such  satisfbction  as  the  readiness 
with  which  payments  aW  made  when  the 
rigMs  of  thd^rtleB  are  eorrectly  ascertain- 
ed. 

'     '  "  JoHK  Richards. 

"M.  Lo»GHELD. 

"  C.  J.  Haroreave. 

**  ItmonbtiwA  Brtatw  C«iMBlMlon, 
July  17, 1850." 

Their  j^omise  to  distribate  tbe 
produce  <^  sales  has  been  more  than 
r^aHsed^ 

There  are,  howet^r,  some  defects 
connected  with  the  Court  which  must 
be  notifeed ;  one  is*  its  very  inconve- 
nieot  situation.  We  presume  that 
there  was  no  great  choice  of  localities^ 
and  that  the  exorbitant  densands  made 
on  tbe  GoTenyneaty  and  tbe  necessity 
|br  promptly  procuring  some  place  to 
hola>  the  Court  \ti,  led  to  its  being 
phu^  in  Henrietta- sti'eet ;  but  some 
Mierfions  should  be  made  by  the  Go- 
vemmctit  to  remove  the  Court  and 
offices  to  aome  more  central  situatiouj 


and  nearer  to  the  o^er  Coorts.  Tbe 
other  defect  is,  in  the  number  of  tbe 
subordinate  oiBcers»  which  is  now  be- 
eoming  inadequate  to  distobarge  t^ 
mul tidied  duties  imposed  on  theoa* 
notwithstanding  the  oourtesy  and  dilif 
gence  whiob  they  exhibit  in  their  vs^ 
rious  departments.  At  the  institutioft 
of  the  Court,  when  it  eould  not  be 
known  how  gr^at  wo«ld  be  the  extent 
of  business*  it  was  right  not  to  Appoint 
too  many  officers*  who  migbt  he  wboUj 
umiecessaryi  or  who  might  be  dismisn* 
ed  after  a  short  service ;  but  now  thai 
^e  Court  has  reeelred  such  aa  influx 
of  business  the  Government  «re  bound 
to  take  eatre  that#  from  motives,  of 
economy  o»  other  iU-^dged  reMOOsj 
tbe  rosohinery.  of  the  CouH,  should 
not  ,bA  ologgied  ;for  wavi  of  ihands  to 
work  it.     .     .  T  .: 

.  We  have  thus  given  a  blatQvy,  audi 
but  for. its  iippor/ta^cOft  we  wowk  al- 
most fear  a  t^ious  onek  of  •  *be  Origin 
and  working, of  this.  C^rtj, ana. oenH 
traeted  its  proeedone  with  that  o£thp 
loogHHmdeimnied  C^urt  of  ^Chancnry^ 
Vfe  baveati^d  Ibo/ cemplaintii  made* 
a^d  equMnined  and  expiteBBe4  at^baaetoiiir 
disbelief  in  their  juetioe  i  <br  puUia 
con^denceioi^.tribiioak  wMrenewand 
arbitrary  power! migbt  have  aroused 
their  jealousy,  is  expressed  by  tbe 
number  of  persons  wbo  barepresenteil 
p^titionp  to  the  Courts  and  ibs  vast 
amount  of.  property  and  of  interests 
already  brought  within  its  jurisdictieoi 
At  first  we  are  not  surprised,  that  ere* 
ditors,  should  have  resorted  «agerlyi  to 
its  powerfu-aaytbing  waspceferabfe^to 
tbe  evils  of  Chancery  ;  they.  leonttniM 
to  trust  in  the  Conunisaionen,  and'tiM 
embarrassed  proprietors  of  ef  tates  noori 
too,  feel  how  griettt  are  the  benew 
fits  likely  to  result  to  them  £rom^tba 
powers  vested  in  this  new  Court,  iuid 
are  generally  availtng-  theofiselves.  «f 
its  machinery  to.  ettrieate  tkcifciselves 
from  hopeless  though  deferred  vmtu- 

But  n]u/Dh  iqitereit  is  felt  al  to  tbe 
sodal  and  politioal  Mnsequenees  wbbh, 
may  result  from  the  o^raition  *(^  tha 
Commission.  It  is  appnebended  tbat 
the  scattering  of  the  iai^  propepties 
which  must  shortly  be  offered  for  sab 
.  will  leadtoaire-plantattoKi  of  Ir«iaiid««-< 
one  fatal  to  the  ConserraliveoaMseaiid 
to  Frotestantism»  wbile  it  will  not  cac»« 
duce  to  tbe,  ijoprovaaieat.of  the  bnigu 
dpm  \  buttweare  ioollned  totbinW'and 
assuredly  we  bope^  that  no  such  die- 
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astro  us  effects  will  flow  from  a  ne- 
oMiiarj  tneasnre  of  justice,  the  only 
object  of  which  was,  that»  in  the  spirit 
of  the  gr^at  Charter^  justice  should  not 
be  longer  denied,  nor  deferred*  tkHf 
•old,  and  at  a  most  exorbitant  price, 
too,  as  in  Chancery.  We  believe,  on 
the  cohtrarj,  that  the  adtaneement 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  will  be  orreatlj 
assisted  bj  the  operations  of  the  In- 
cofnbefed  Bstates  Court.  Adam 
Smith  remarks,  that  mercantile  men 
and  purchasers  of  estates  are  generally 
improters.  We  do  not,  indeed,  ex- 
pect that  all  the  new  proprietors  will 
reseinble  Mr.  Mechi,  btit  we  do  an- 
ticipate  that  men,  who  by  steady  habits 
of  business,  by  energy,  and  persever- 
ance or  prudence,  have  been  enabled 
to  become  purchasers  of  estates,  will 
also  be  improvers  of  them ;  and,  at  the 
least,  there  is  a  far  greater  probability 
of  this,  than  that  embarrassed  proprie- 
tors, involved  In  debtor  litigation,  could 
be  judicious  or  useful  managers  of  pro- 
pcHy. 

It  is  often  said,  too,  that  there  will 
DO  longer  be  vast  estates  and  large 
proprietor*  j  but  the  advantages  of 
both  have  been  greatly  overrated. 
Ireland  long  bad  both  classes  •  and  we 
cannot  perceive  of  what  advantage  this 
has  been  to  her ;  while  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  where  estates 
were  the  most  extensive,  we  recognise 
the  most  destitution  and  slowest  im- 
provement, and  greatest  priestly  des- 
potism over  ignorance.  We  confi- 
dently expect  that  not  only  the  nation, 
but  the  causes  of  enlightened  Conser- 
vatism and  Protestantism,  will  be 
gainers.  Already,  while  the  sales 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  estates 
of  Protestants,  the  ourchases  mad©  by 
Protestants  have  shown  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  property  will  still  con- 
tinue on  their  side,  while  it  will  be 
more  equally  and  usefully  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  Protestant 
owners  \  and  if  some  few  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, laity,  priests  and  bishops, 
have  become  purchasers,  they  have  also 
become  landlords ;  and  this  will  be  no 
small  gain  to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. Heretofore  the  landlords  were 
few,  and  were  Protestants,  not  having 
the  influence  of  numbers,  and  so  em- 
barrassed as  to  lack  the  influence  ge- 
nerally annexed  to  rank  and  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  soil.  The  tenants 
w^re    principally   Roman  Catholics  ; 


and  there  was  a  const an(  unchecked 
aggressive  movement,  partaking  also 
of  a  religious  enmity,  of  the  tenants 
against  the  landlords,  which  the  latter^ 
b«ing  few  in  number  and  weak  in  in- 
fluence, could  not  repel ;  and  which, 
it  is  notorious  from  their  speeches  a0d 
attendance  at  public  meethtgs,  was,  if 
not  fostered,  at  least  tiot  distasteful  td 
the  Romish  priesthood.  Now  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  thd 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  proprie- 
toi-s,  and,  that  Bishops  Mac  Hale,  Cant- 
well  and  O'Donnell,  with  some  priests, 
have  become  purchasers,  we  incline  to 
the  hope  that  the  denunciations  of 
landlords  as  exterminators  will  be  less 
frequent  in  their  dioceses  and  parishes, 
and  that  they  will  set  useful  examples  of 
improvement,  and  not  confine  their  in- 
fluence to  fierce  Censures  or  denuncia- 
tions; they  will  practically  experience 
the  difi^culties  to  be  contended  with  in 
the  judicious  management  of  property, 
and  will  be  inclined  to  make  some  al- 
lowance for  the  errors  and  failings  of 
neighbouring  proprietors,  #hi]e  interest 
and  poli6y  will  alike  suggest  that  it  may 
not  be  prudent  to  excite  a  storm,  in  the 
violence  of  which  they  too  might  be  over- 
whelmed. There  will  be  fewer  jealous- 
ies, also,  from  the  proprietorship  of  the 
soil  not  being,  as  heretofore,  confined  to 
a  few  large  and  embarrassed  nominal 
owners,  and  almost  inaccessible  to 
others ;  and  what  will  be  lost  iii  rank 
and  seeming  vastness  to  the  Protest- 
ant owners  of  estates,  will  be  more 
than  gained  to  them  in  their  numbers, 
intelligence,  and  useful  energies.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  be  sanguine  of  im- 
mediate beneficial  results  from  tbo 
operation  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act.  The  improvement  of  a  nation 
and  of  a  people,  not  dull,  but  obsti- 
nate, irritable,  and  easily  led  astray, 
is  not  the  work  of  months,  but  of 
years — nay,  almost  of  generations  ; 
but  we  still  confidently  anticipate,  that 
while  we  cannot  refuse  to  sympathise 
with  the  sufferings  of  all  classes,  owners 
and  creditors,  not  caused,  or  even  in- 
creased, but  only  exhibited,  concen- 
trated and  mitigated,  by  the  necessary 
institution  of  the  Incumbered  Estatea 
Court,  it  will,  by  its  working,  contri- 
bute, it  may  be  gradually,  but  deci- 
sively, to  the  advancement  in  pros- 
perity and  the  stability  of  all  the 
valued  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
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THE  KtW  POEM  BY  W0BD8 WORTH.* 


The  domain  of  poetry  is  boundless. 
From  the  thunder-clond  that  frowns 
and  mutters  in  the  heavens,  oversha- 
dowing the  earth  with  sensations  of 
awe  and  terror,  to  the  lowliest  flower 
that  blossoms  in  the  most  hidden  nooks 
of  solitary  glens,  the  wing  of  the  poet 
ranges.  Nor  is  he  less  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  their  business 
and  their  pleasures.  Incident  and  ad- 
Venture  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
only  {lath  in  which  the  poet  can  walk 
witn  that  buoyant  delight  which  ena- 
bles him  to  give  delight  to  others. 
Love,  fear,  hope,  joy, — such  as  they 
are  made  by  the  intricate  circumstances 
of  man*s  various  and  many-coloured 
life — are  thought  to  be  the  only  proper 
theme  of  the  poet's  song,  and  from  the 
minstrel,  it  is  said,  we  want  not  phi- 
losophy but  a  fltory  and  a  tune.  But 
this  Were  to  set  limits  to  the  domain 
of  the  poet>  which  We  have  said  i^ 
boundless.  Beyond  the  utmost  range 
of  external  nature,  and  above  the  cir- 
cumstanees  of  man's  various  life,  and 
all  the  thrilline  interests  connected 
with  them,  is  the  sovereign  mind  of 
man,  retoWing  all  things ;  and  there 
too  the  poet  is  privileged  to  range,  to 
discover  what  a  poet  alone  can  see,  td 
t«ll  What  a  poet  alotie  can  utter.  Who 
has  giteA  nft  so  sublime  a  view  of  thii 
proVince  ^the  poet,  as  he  whose  latest 
jpUblished  work  we  are  fiow  about  to 
review?  In  that  wonderful  extract 
fhim  the  condosioh  of  the  first  book 
oT  the  RedBm,  which  he  gives  in  the 
preface  to  the  Excursion,  he  says : — 

**  AD  Str8ngilu.-a]1  terror,  single  or  in  bands, 
That  €W  was  put  forth  in  personal  form — 
Jehovah^— with  hb  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shontkig  aogelsi    and  the  empyreal 

thrones — 
I  pass  them  onaUnned.    Not  Chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Hot  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams — can  breed  such  f^r 

and  awe 
Am  fall  apoh  tis  oTtktk  when  we  look 
tnW  oar  mlndt,  itito  the  mind  of  man — 
My  hanit^  and  thamafai  ragian  af  my  sang.'* 


From  the  time  he  first  began  to 
write,  unUl  this  day,  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  has  been  slowly,  but  stea^ 
dily,  and  of  late  years  with  accelerated 
pace,  advancing  to  the  highest  point  of 
public  respect.  And  wherefore  this 
slowness  and  hesitation  ?  Why  hadsa 
much  reluctance  of  taste,  as  it  were,  to 
be  overcome  ?  Why  bad  so  much  of 
the  light  rubbish  of  ridicule  to  be  clear-» 
ed  away,  before  the  name  and  Atme 
of  Wordsworth  could  stand  confessed 
upon  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  tern* 
pie  of  poetic  fame?  The  reasons  are 
manifold,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  in. 
dicate  a  few  of  them*  In  the  iirsi 
place,  it  wa&  because  he  deliberately 
chose  for  the  haunt  and  main  region 
of  his  song  a  height  of  serious  contem- 
plation, up  to  which  the  many  and 
the  hasty  cannot  attain ;  and  as  ne  led 
the  minds  of  his  readers  rather  into 
habits  of  religious  reverence  of  an  ah* 
•tract  kind,  than  into  those  positive 
religious  truths  which  Cowper  waf 
wont  to  insist  upon,  the  devout  fof  a 
long  time  regarded  his  works  rather 
with  suspicion  than  with  favour.  Again, 
he  set  at  nought  all  the  habits  of  assd* 
elation  which  had  been  formed  in  lite- 
rature. He  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
school }  and  though  much  good  has  nO 
doubt  resulted  from  his  irregularitiei» 
yet  he  suffered  the  common  fate  Of 
those  who  will  not  go  with  the  stream* 
and  who  have  not  the  power  to  compel 
the  stream  to  go  with  tbem«  He  set 
out  with  the  theory  not  only  that  com- 
mon words  were  the  best  for  the  ex^ 
pression  of  excited  or  poetic  feeling, 
but  that  in  people  of  common  And  low 
condition  the  loftiest  thoughts  mighi 
be  found  |  and  that  in  association  with 
the  circumstances  of  tbeir  lives,  might 
be  brought  forward  all  that  is  touch^ 
ing  and  terrifying,  all  that  is  sublime 
and  beautiful,  in  the  world  around  us, 
or  in  the  intellect  of  man  I  He  says !— 4 

"  Of  Truth,  of  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Lave,  and 
Hope^ 
And  malaneholy  Fsar,  sahdaed  }ty  fidth  | 
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Of  bkased  consolations  in  distress ; 

Of  moral  strength  and  intellectoal  Power ; 

Of  Joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread ; 

Of  the  indiyidual  Mind  that  keeps  her  own 

Inviolate  retirement,  snbject  there 

To  Conscience  only,  and  the  law  sapreme 

Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all — 

I  ■log.'' 

Of  nothing  nobler  could  he  have 
sought  to  sing ;  but  with  what  persons 
did  he  think  St  to  associate  that  splen- 
did train  of  moral^philosopbical,  and 
poetic  subjects  ?  Why,  with  a  retired 
pedlar — "  a  vagrant  merchant  under  a 
neavy  load,"  who  supplied  rustic  wants, 
or  pleased  rustic  fancies  with  the  con- 
tents of  his  pack,  until,  provision  for 
his  own  wants  having  been  obtained, 
he  retired  upon  his  savings  and  his 
philosophy,  to  instruct,  by  his  wisdom 
and  experience,  those  who  had  the 
happiness  to  converse  with  him.  Now 
there  is  nothing  in  the  abstract  nature 
of  things  to  forbid  a  poet  from  creat- 
ing a  pedlar,  and  enaowing  him  with 
ihougnts  as  sublime  as  his  condition  is 
humble.  I^e  may  give  him  a  hardy 
intellect,  and  moral  feelings  strength- 
ened and  braced  bv  breathing  in  con- 
tent the  keen  and  wholesome  air  of 
poverty.  lie  may  describe  him  as 
attending  to  his  trade  so  as  to  make 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  being  a 
lone  enthusiast  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
keeping  in  solitude  and  solitary  thought 
his  mind  in  a  just  eauipoise  of  love. 
The  poet  has  no  doubt  a  right  to  do 
this  if  he  pleases,  and  to  make  his 
lowly  merchant  utter  as  noble  truths 
as  ever  were  uttered  by  philosopher, 
in  language  of  the  finest  poetry ;  but 
in  doing  &s  he  directly  wars  with  the 
common  associations  of  men's  minds, 
and  he  must  therefore  expect  a  storm 
of  opposition  and  of  ridicule.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  wilful  thing  of  Words- 
wortn  to  choose  a  pedlar,  ''among  the 
hills  of  Athol  bom,"  for  his  philosophic 
hero;  for  since  common  experience  as- 
sociates (not  unjustly)  thoughts  the 
very  reverse  of  generous,  and  grand, 
and  philosophical,  with  such  men  and 
with  their  office,  it  required  a  break- 
ing  down  of  such  associations,  and  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  the  facts, 
feelinffs,  and  circumstances  of  a  ped- 
lar's life,  before  it  was  possible  to 
admit  him  in  the  character  with  which 
Wordsworth  had  clothed  him. 

But  though,  in  this  great  and  not- 
able instance,  Wordsworth  may  have 
carried  his  svstcm  loo  far,  ho  has  done 


incalculable  good  by  teachin;  thou- 
sands who  otherwise  had  not  been 
taught  that  useful  lesson,  to  associate 
the  noble  in  thought  with  the  simple 
in  circumstances ;  to  believe  that  there 
may  be,  and  that  there  on^ht  to  be, 
*•  plain  livinff  and  high  thinking  ;•*  and 
that  as  the  lord  of  thousands  a-year 
may  be,  and  very  often  is,  a  creature 
of  mean  and  grovelling  spirit,  with  no 
conceptions  to  lift  him  above  the  low- 
est of  the  low,  so  the  poorest  may  be 
rich  in  elevated  thoughts,  and  that 

**  A  Tirtaom  hooiebold,  thoaf h  exoeeding  poor, 
Austere  and  grare,  and  ftariag  God,** 

possesses  a  true  dignity,  whidi  volup. 
tuous  princes  in  their  palaces  cuinot 
achieve.  Wordsworth  has  taught,  with 
more  effect  than  any  one  before  him 
had  taught,  that  there  is  a  presence 
and  a  power  of  greatness  open  to  all 
who  behold  the  stars  come  out  above 
their  heads;  and  that  to  the  feeHug 
heart  the  meanest  flower  that  bk>ws 
can  bring  thoughts  that  often  lie  too 
deep  for  tears.  For  this  cause,  bless- 
ings be  with  his  name.  But  he  has 
pronounced  his  own  benediction : — 

*'  BlcMingi  be  with  them  and  eternal  praiae. 
The  Foetf,  who  on  earth  have  made  at  hein 
Of  truth  and  pore  delight  by  hearenly  lajt.** 

The  poem,  now  first  published  in  the 
goodly  tome  before  us,  contains  about 
nine  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse,  di- 
vided  into  fourteen  books.  It  was 
completed  some  five-and-fort^  years 
ago,  when  the  author  was  thirty-five 
years  old,  his  genius  matured  by  re- 
flection, and  his  intellectual  character 
fixed  and  determined.  We  may  ex- 
pect,  then,  to  find  the  full  fruitage  of 
the  poetic  faculty  he  possessed,  and 
herein  no  reader  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  highest  order  of  poetiy  will  be 
disappointed.  But  he  will  also  find 
more  of  the  eccentricities  of  this  great 
author  than  his  own  later  judgment 
would  probably  have  approveii.  There 
are  many  heavy  and  prosaic  passages, 
and  some  matters  of  lamiHar,  and  not 
veiT  important,  nairative  are  given 
with  a  solemnity  which  cannot  but 
provoke  a  smile.  But  these  are  but 
casual  clouds  floating  in  l^epureWords- 
worthian  sky.  Ever  and  anon,  he 
springs  from  level  talk  or  ponderous 
trividity  into  the  most  glorious  heights 
of  poetry,  and  we  hear,  as  it  were,  a 
voice  of  more  than  mortal  music  re- 
verberated from  the   mountains,  and 
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filling  the  valleys  with  Bounds  of  me- 
lody sweeter  than  the  fall  of  their  own 
rivers.  But  why  was  this  poem  left 
for  five-and-forty  years  impublished? 
It  was>  we  presume^  because  the  au- 
thor  considercKl  it  to  be  in  some  sort 
of  a  personal  character ;  and  though 
he  did  not  seem  at  any  time  to  be 
much  afraid  of  indirect  egotism,  ^et 
he  may  have  thought  that  becommg 
modesty  required  tms  poem  should  be 
lefl  for  posthumous  publication.  He 
says  of  it  (Book  III.)  : — 

**  A  traveller  I  am, 
Whose  tale  is  only  of  bimMlf;  even  so, 
So  be  it,  if  the  pure  of  heart  be  prompt 
To  follow,  and  if  thoo,  iny  honoured  friend, 
Who  in  these  thoughts  art  ever  at  my  side, 
Support,  as  heretofore,  my  fainting  steps.*' 

The  friend  thus  apostrophised  was 
Samuel  Ta^dor  Coleridge,  to  whom  the 
whole  poem  is  addressed.  It  is  called, 
in  the  title-page,  "  A  Biographical 
Foem,"  and  al^  **  The  Growth  of  a 
Poet's  Mind."  Probably  the  author 
considered  it  to  be  such  a  history,  be- 
cause he  had  noted  in  it  those  incidents 
and  reflections  which  seemed  to  him- 
self to  mark  certain  epochs  of  his  men. 
tal  progress.  Any  one,  however,  who 
shall  expect  to  discover,  from  this  poet- 
ical autobiography,  the  way  in  which 
a  poetic  mind  may  be  built  up  of  such 
structure  and  dimensions  as  the  mind  of 
Wordsworth,  will  certainly  be  some- 
what disappointed.  There  is  nothing 
here  to  contravene  the  ancient  canon— 
Poeta  nascitur,  non  JiL  Wordsworth 
was  a  poet,  because  God  gave  him  the 
I)oetic  faculty  in  large  measure,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  his  genius  were  fos> 
tered  by  his  taste  for  retirement,  and 
his  disposition  to  hold  communion  with 
external  nature,  and  with  his  own 
deeply-meditative  soul,  rather  than 
with  the  minds  of  other  men,  and  the 
thoughts  and  business  of  the  world. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  Prelude  he 
tells  us: — 

*'My  seventeenth  year  was  come. 
And  whether  from  this  habit,  rooted  now 
So  deeply  in  my  mind,  or  from  excess 
In  the  great  social  principle  of  life. 
Coercing  all  things  hUo  sympathy^ 
To  unorganic  natures  were  transferred 
My  OMm  enjoyments ;  or  the  power  of  truth. 
Coming  in  revelation,  did  converse 
With  things  that  really  are  ;  I  nt  this  time 
Saw  blesaings  spread  around  me  like  a  sea. 
Thus,  while  the  days  flew  by,  and  years 
passed  on, 
VOL.   XXXVI.— NO.   CCXIII. 


From  nature  and  her  overflowing  soul 

I  had  received  so  much,  that  all  my  thoughts 

Were  steeped  in  feeling ;  I  was  oody  then 

C<»tented,  when,  with  bliss  ineffable, 

I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Beiny  spread 

O'er  all  that  moves,  and  all  that  seemeth  still ; 

O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 

And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 

Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart ; 

0*er  all  that  leaps,  and  runs,  and  shouts,  and 

stags, 
Or  beats  the  gladsome  air ;  o*er  all  that  glides 
Beneath  the  wave — ^yea,  in  the  wave  itself 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters.    Wonder  not 
If  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt, 
Communing  in  this  sort  through  earth  and 

heaven 
With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 
Towards  the  Uncreated  with  a  countenance 
Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 
One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible, 
Most  audible,  then,  when  the  fleshly  ear. 
Overcome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strata, 
Foigot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed.** 

These  lines  have,  perhaps,  a  little  of 
the  heaviness,  and  we  think  we  may, 
with  truth,  add,  a  little  of  the  obscu- 
rity, which  not  unfrequently  belongs 
to  Wordworth's  narrative  manner ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  leaves  narrative,  and 
soars  into  poetic  speculation,  then  what 
a  glorious  burst  of  elevated  song  pours 
fix>m  his  lofly  muse !  The  foUowmg  is 
in  continuation  of  the  passage  above 
quoted  :•«. 

"  If  this  be  error,  and  another  faith 
Find  easier  access  to  the  pious  mtad, 
Tet  were  I  grossly  destitute  of  all 
Those  human  sentiments  that  make  this  earth 
So  dear,  if  I  should  fail  with  grateful  voice 
To  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  ami  winds 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was  bom. 
If  in  my  youth  1  have  been  pure  ta  heart— 
If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have 

lived 
With  God  and  Nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  lo\r  desires— 
The  gift  is  yours :  if,  in  these  times  of  fear, 
This  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'erthrown  : 
If,  *mld  indifference  and  apathy. 
And  wicked  exultation  when  good  men 
On  every  side  fall  off,  we  know  not  how, 
To  selflsbness,  disguised  in  g^tle  names 
Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love, 
Tet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 
On  visionary  mtads ;  if,  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A  more  than  Roman  confldonce,  a  faith 
That  fails  not,  In  all  sorrt»w  my  support. 
The  blcraiug  of  my  life — the  gift  is  yours, 
Te  wtads  and  cataracts ! — 'tis  yours, 
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Te  mooDtaiiu ! — thine,  O  Natare !      Thou 

bast  fed 
My  lofty  speculations;  and  in  thee, 
For  this  aneaxy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  grander 
strain  than  this,  or  a  more  perfectly 
bard-like  exultation  in  a  near  com- 
munion with  the  soul  of  nature.  It 
may  be  objected,  as  it  has  long  been 
to  much  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  that 
its  philosophy  is  Pantbeisdc  This 
does  seem  to  have  been  Uie  sentiment 
of  the  poet's  mind,  but  he  never 
sought  to  teach  it  as  a  religion  which 
should  take  the  place  of  Christian 
verities.  In  whatever  dreams  of  ima- 
gination he  may  have  indulged,  he 
never,  either  by  precept  or  by  example, 
cave  any  encouragement  to  depart 
m>m  Christian  faith  or  practice,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  supported  both  the 
one  and  the  other  witn  all  the  weight 
of  his  personal  example,  while  nis 
poetical  works  seemed  to  acknowledge 
a  continual  sense  of  the  presence  of 
spiritual  power  manifested  either  in 
the  stupendous  magnificence  or  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  nature.  And 
in  respect  to  tnis  poetical  appreciation 
of  natural  objects,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  though  many  other  poets  have 
felt,  and  have  made  others  feel,  the 
influence  of  such  objects  in  some  de- 
gree, yet  no  other  poet  seems  to  have 
had  the  extreme  delicacy  of  sensibility 
in  this  respect  that  Wordsworth  had, 
or  to  have  exhibited  so  deep  a  passion 
of  love  for  the  awful  and  the  beautiful 
In  poetical  fervour  he  could  not  ex- 
ceed  Biirns,  nor  in  lyrical  sweetness 
equal  him;  but  in  comparing  these 
poets,  and  the  genius  which  respec- 
tively distinguished  each,  while  we  are 
led  to  marvel  at  the  variety  of  excel- 
lence which  poetry  aflords  when  dif. 
ferent  minds  dwell  upon  the  same 
theme,  yet  we  must  confess  that,  both 
in  the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of  his 
conceptions,  and  in  the  refined  deli- 
cacy of  his  perception,  Wordsworth  is 
greatly  superior.  This  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, even  while  proclaiming 
that  Bums  seems  a  more  genuine,  un- 
sophisticated, spontaneous  poet  of  na- 
ture than  his  philosophical  successor, 
besides  that  he  took  nature  in  phases 
more  familiar  to  ordinary  minds  than 
Wordsworth  did,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  his  fancy  were  more  level 
to  general  apprehension,    and    more 


closely  connected  with  ordinary  sym* 
pathies. 

The  allusions  in  the  above-quoted 
passage  to  the  mdandioly  waste  of 
hopes  overthrown,  the  defections  of 
good  men,  and  the  exultation  of  bad, 
hare  reference  to  the  course  of  ereata 
after  the  great  French  Rerolntion, 
towards  the  close  of  laat  century.  Of 
that  outburst  of  the  spirit  of  bberty, 
which,  being  under  no  moral  ^dance, 
soon  became  the  most  frantic  explo- 
sion of  wickedness  and  cruelty  that 
ever  disgraced  a  civilised  age,  Words- 
worth was  at  the  beginning  an  ardent 
admirer ;  and  he  appears  not  to  have 
quite  lost  hope  of  it,  even  when  many 
who  had  been  friendly  to  it  beean  to 
fall  off*  in  weariness  or  in  dread.  In 
many  parts  of  the  poem  we  find  that 
deep  oisgust  at  abuses,  and  that  ar- 
dent, enthusiastic  belief  in  the  possi. 
bility  of  replacing  them  by  a  kind  of 
poetical  pofection,  which,  no  doubt» 
were  the  cause  of  the  poet's  syn^>athy 
with  the  ''patriots"  in  France,  so 
long  as  circumstances  left  it  possible 
for  him  to  believe  that  the  French 
were  really  seeking  for  liberty  and 
justice,  fiut  when  he  found  them 
ready  to  become,  and  actually  becom- 
ing, the  instruments  of  a  military 
tyrant,  and  ruthlessly  robbing  other 
nations  of  the  fireedom  which  they  had 
pretended  to  dcsu*e  for  themselves, 
then  his  sympathy  with  the  French 
was  at  an  end.  lie  lived  to  belieTO 
that  liberty  and  justice  were  more 
likely  to  be  found  under  a  system  of 
authoritative  government,  based  upon 
sound  and  settled  principles,  than  un- 
der the  sway  of  those  specious  con* 
trivances  to  which  knots  of  ambitious 
adventurers  give  the  name  of  *'  liberal 
measures,"  or  under  the  dominion  of 
passionate  decrees,  suggested  by  dema- 
gogues and  affirmed  by  mobs. 

Proceeding  from  school  to  Cam- 
bridge,  the  poet  philosophises  with 
much  severity  upon  what  he  saw 
there ;  but  first  he  gives  some  narra- 
tive, which,  as  it  illustrates  the  Hvdier 
attempts  of  the  poem,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe, though  we  must  confess  our 
fear  that  the  smile  which  the  lines  may 
provoke  will  not  be  likely  to  be  a 
smile  of  admiration : — 

'*!  roamed 
Delighted  through  the  motley  spectacle ; 
Gowns  grave  or  gaudy,  docton,  studentSi 

streets, 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  churches,  gate- 
ways, towers ; 
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Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  of  the  hills, 
A  northern  villager. 

.     ...     As  if  the  change 
Had  waited  on  some  fiury's  wand,  at  onoe 
Behold  me  rich  hi  moneys,  and  attired 
In  splendid  garb,  with  houd  of  silk,  and  hair 
Powdered  like  rimy  trees,  when  frost  is  keen. 
My  lordly  dressing-gown,  I  pass  it  by. 
With  other  signs  of  manhood  that  supplied 
The  lack  of  bouxL    The  weeks  went  round- 
ly on. 
With  invitations,  suppers,  wine  and  fruit — 
Smooth  housekeeping  within,  and  all  without 
Liberal,  and  suiting  gentleman's  array.*' 

The  poet  did  not  give  himself  with 
much  intensity  of  purpose  to  college 
studies  :— 

"  Of  college  kbours,  of  the  lecturer's  room, 
All  studded  round  as  thick  as  chairs  could 

stand 
With  loyal  students  foithful  to  their  books, 
Half-and-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants 
And  honest  dunces — of  important  days, 
Examinations,  when  the  man  was  we 
As  iu  a  balance  I  of  excessive  hopes, 
Tronblings  withal,  and  oommenable  fears, 
Small  jealousies,  and  triumphs  good  or  bad, 
Let  others  that  know  more  speak  as  they 

know. 
Such  glory  was  but  little  sought  by  me, 
And  little  won.*" 

He  confesses,  however,  that  he  bad 
at  the  time  some  qualms  about  bis  fu- 
ture worldly  maintenance;  but  it  is 
remarkable  how  fortunate  he  appears 
to  have  been  in  this  respect.  A  little 
sufficed  for  a  man  brought  up  with 
frugal  habits,  who,  when  he  travelled 
abroad  or  at  home,  trusted  to  his  feet, 
and  carried  his  wardrobe  in  a  knap- 
sack. But  a  friend,  Mr. Raisley  Calvert, 
who  died  young,  left  Wordsworth  .£100 
a-year,  because  he  saw  that,  though  he 
hiul  very  great  ability,  he  was  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  able  to  make  .£100 
a-year  for  himself.  And  thus  it  ap- 
peiars  that,  from  1790  to  1802,  when 
he  married  and  settled  in  Westmore- 
land, Wordsworth  did  little  else  than 
roam  about  in  the  most  beautiful  parts 
not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe, 
and  store  his  mind  with  the  images, 
and  his  heart  with  the  love,  which  tnen 
and  afterwards  he  poured  out  in  poetry. 

Here  is  the  account  of  his  actual 
education — self-education,  even  at  col- 
lege — and  nobler  passages  of  poetry 
tl^  those  lines  afford  we  are  not 
likely  soon  to  see  again :-~ 

"  Whate'er  of  terror,  or  of  love, 
Or  beauty,  nature's  daily  face  put  on 
From  transitory  passion,  unto  this 


I  was  as  sensitive  as  waters  are 
To  the  sky's  influence  in  a  kindred  mood 
Of  passion :  was  obedient  as  a  lute 
That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind. 
Unknown,  unthought  of,  yet  was  I  most 

rich — 
I  had  a  world  about  me— *twas  my  own ; 
I  made  it,  for  it  only  lived  to  me, 
And  to  the  God  who  sees  into  the  heart. 
Such  sympathies,  though  rarely  were  betrayed 
By  outward  gestures  and  by  visible  looks : 
Some  called  it  madness — so  indeed  it  was, 
If  child-like  fruitfulness  in  passing  joy. 
If  steady  words  of  thoughtfulness,  matured 
To  inspiration,  sort  with  such  a  name ; 
If  prophecy  be  madness ;  if  things  viewed 
By  poets  in  old  time,  and,  higher  up, 
By  the  first  men,  earth's  first  inhabitants, 
I^Iay  in  these  tutored  days  no  more  be  seen 
With  undisordered  sight.     But  leaving  this, 
It  was  no  madness,  for  the  bodily  eye, 
Amid  my  strongest  workings,  evermore 
Was  searching  out  the  lines  of  difference, 
As  they  lie  hid  in  all  external  forms, 
Near  or  remote,  minute  or  vast — an  eye 
Which  from  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  withered  leaf. 
To  the  broad  ocean  and  the  azure  heavens. 
Spangled  with  kindred  multitudes  of  stars, 
Could   find    no  surface    where  its    power 

might  sleep ; 
Which  spoke  perpetual  logic  to  my  soul, 
And  by  an  unrelenting  agency. 
Did  bind  my  fiselings  even  as  in  a  ohain.** 

At  that  time,  however,  it  was  only 
when  alone  that  the  musing  spirit  fell 
upon  the  future  poet.  His  heart,  he 
says,  was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and 
joy.  He  recalls,  in  splendid  verse,  the 
names  of  poets  who  had  been  at  Cam- 
bridge before  him,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  his  vision  of  what  a  uni- 
versity should  be,  with  stately  groves, 
and  majestic  edifices,  and  not  loanting 
a  corresponding  d^rdty  within.  Alas ! 
how  is  any  such  vision  to  be  realised  ? 
The  grove  and  the  edifice  are  indeed 
within  the  power  of  the  artist,  but  who 
shall  give  dignity  to  pedantry  or  fri- 
volity, or  who  shall  so  govern  the  pride 
of  youth,  and  the  audacity  of  wealth, 
as  to  make  grave  and  gentle  students 
of  those  who  have  just  escaped  from 
the  restraints  of  school,  with  the  deter* 
mination  to  obtain  as  much  pleasure 
as  they  can  from  increased  liberty  of 
action,  and  an  augmented  allowance 
of  money  ?  Beautiful,  "however,  most 
beautiful,  is  the  poet*s  description  of 
what  a  university  might  be,  could  the 
dreams  of  a  poet  be  realised.  Even 
he,  however,  is  obliged  to  break  off 
thus : — 

*'Ahis!  alas! 
In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I  looked ; 
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Mine  eyes  were  croised  by  bntterfliei,  etn 

vexed 
By  chattering  popinjays ;  the  toner  heart 
Seemed  triri^  end  the  impreeset  wUboat 
Of  a  too  gandy  region.** 

After  the  university,  we  have  the 
summer  vacation,  its  rambles,  and  its 
amusements,  full  of  the ^wAww  which 
he  tells  us  he  found  at  that  time  in 
human  life.  Then  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "BooW*  which  is  certainly 
best  when  it  loaves  criticism  to  open 
the  pages  of  the  book  of  nature.  The 
return  to  Cambridge,  and  a  journey 
to  the  Alps,  a  reridtence  in  London,  a 
residence  in  France,  continued  through 
three  books,  a  poetic  dissertation  on 
Imagination  and  Taste,  in  two  books, 
a  retrospect  and  a  conclusion,  make 
up  this  autobiographic  poem,  which  is 
rather  a  diain  of  reflections  than  an 
autobiography,  in  any  strict  sense  of 
the  word. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  passages — in 
spite  or  the  somewhat  cumbrous  gra- 
vity with  which  trivial  matters  are 
sometimes  narrated  or  discussed — in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  that  graceful 
ease,  and  occasional  humour,  which 
Cowper's  blank  verse  so  eminently 
possesses,  the  poem  of  the  Prelude 
has  the  strongest  claims  to  the  re- 
spectful admiration  of  the  reflecting 
portion  of  the  public.  The  finer  pas- 
sages have  all  the  erandeur  of  the 
ExcursioTij  with,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
more  vigour,  and  buoyancy,  and  fresh 
delight  of  composition.  When  the 
poet  takes  up  a  strain  coi^enial  to 
him,  he  seems  to  go  on  rejoicing  in 
his  strength,  and  pealing  out  tone  after 
tone  of  rising  grandeur  and  increasing 
melody.  One  great  charm  of  the  hook 
is  the  ardour  of  the  friendship  over 
and  over  again  expressed  for  Cole- 
ridge.  In  one  place  he  breaks  oat 
thus:— 

»*  I  liave  thought 
Of  thee,  thy  learning,  goi^geous  eloquence, 
And  all  the  strength  and  plumage  of  thy 

youth, 
Thy  sabtle  specuUtions,  toils  abstruse 
Among  the  schoolmen^  and  Platonic  forms 
Of  wild  ideal  pageantry,  shaped  out 
From  things  well  matched  or  ill,  and  words 

ibrtlihigs^  ' 
The  self-created  snstenanoe  of  a  mind 
Debarred  from  Nature's  living  images, 
Compelled  to  be  a  lifh  unto  herself 
And  unrelentingly  possessed  by  thirst 
Of  greatness,  love,  and  beauty." 

Coleridge  had  gone  to  the  Mediter- 


ranean for  the  recovery  of  his  bealtii, 
and  thus  his  friend  adonesses  him  t*^ 

•<  A  loneiy  wanderer  art  thou  gene,  by  pite 
Compelled,  and  sidkiiees,  at  this  latter  4b^, 
This  sorrowftil  reverse  for  all  mankind. 
I  feel  for  thee,  must  utter  what  I  feel : 
Tlie  sympatliies  erewhile  in  part  discharged* 
Gather  afresh,  and  will  have  vent  again : 
My  own  delights  do  scarcely  seem  to  me 
My  own  delights;  the  lordly  Alps  them- 
selves, 
Those  rosy  peaks  from  which  the  monunff 

loolcs 
Abroad  on  many  nations,  are  no  more 
For  mo  that  image  of  pure  gladsomenesa 
Which  they  were  wont  to  be.  Through  kin- 
dred scenes 
For  purpose,  at  a  time,  how  different! 
Thou  Ukest  thy  way,  carrying  the  heart 

and  soul 
That  Nature  gives  to  poets,  now  by  thought 
Matured,  and  in  the  summer  of  then:  strength. 
Oh !  wrap  him  in  your  shades,  ye  giant  woods 
On  Etna's  side ;  and  thou,  0  flowery  field 
Of  Enna !  is  there  not  some  nook  of  thine 
From  the  first  pU^-time  of  the  vohnt  world 
Kept  sacred  to  restorative  delight, 
When  from  afkr  invoked  by  anxioos  kTe?** 

This  seems  to  ns  to  be  a  passage  of 
great  fervour,  sweetness,  and  digmty. 

The  two  books  on  '*ImaginaUon 
and  Taste,"  though  frequently  less 
distinct,  and  less  easily  understood 
than  will  be  found  agreeable  to  readep 
even  of  an  inquiring  spiiit,  have  in 
them,  nevertheless,  much  mental  phi- 
losophy of  the  hirtfhest  interest.  He 
commences  by  shewing  how  nature 
teaches  wisdom  to  those  of  an  obser- 
vant eye  and  a  feeling  heart.  The 
motions  of  delight  that  naunt  the  sides 
of  the  green  hdls,  and  the  subtle  in- 
tercourse of  breezes  and  soft  airs  with 
'<  breathing  flowers"  might,  he  says,  if 
feelingly  watched,  teach  maa'a  hai^hty 
race— 

'^  How,  without  hi^nry,  to  takfl^  to  girs 
Without  ufleaoe." 

The  breezes  which  bend  the  com- 
plying beads  of  lor^y  pines^  or  sUft 
the  stupendous  donas  tluongh  the 
whole  compass  oi  the  sky,  tikcw  the 
wondrous  influence  of  power  getithf 
used.  But  the  hf^iness  whi<£  this 
didactic  dominion  of  Nature  at  first 
gave  him,  suffered,  it  seems,  an  inter- 
ruplion.  The  intellectual  power  which 
fostered  love  eixA  dispensed  trmth^  and 
which  diffused  over  men  and  thiB«:s 
C^wh^ie  reason,  yet  might  hesitate'^ 
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propketic  sjmpathies  of  genial  faith, 
gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  tiie 
times,  and  the  disastrous  issues  of  those 
erents  from  which  fervent  and  enthu. 
siastic  men  had  expeeted  so  much 
eood.  He  became  dissatisfied  with  his 
kindy  and  the  sense  of  love  and  frater. 
nity  suffered  an  eclipse : — 

**  Dare  I  avow  that  wish  was  mhie  to  see, 
And  hope  that  future  times  would  surely 

see 
The  man  to  come  parted,  as  by  a  gulf, 
f^om  him  who  had  been ;  that  I  could  no 

more 
Trust  the  elevation  which  had  made  me  one 
With  the  great  fkmily  that  still  survives 
To  illuminate  the  abyss  of  ages  past 
Sage,  warrior,  patriot,  hero;  for  it  seemed 
Tfiat  thehr  best  virtues  were  not  free  from 

taint, 
Of  something  false  and  weak,  that  could 

not  stand 
The  open  eye  of  reason." 

Under  this  strong  impression  of  dis- 
appointment and  distrust,  he  unsauUed 
uy  ayllogism  and  severe  logic 

*'  Those  mysteries  of  being  which  have  made, 
.  And  shall  continue  evermore  to  make 
Of  the  whole  human  race  one  brotherhood.** 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  under  the  do- 
minion of  that  less  spiritual  taste  which 
now  possessed  him^  he  began  to  look 
at  the  visible  universe  wiUi  a  micro- 
fcopic  eye,  and,  as  we  gather  from  his 
description,  with  a  kmd  of  artistic 
fastidiousness : — 

*'  Although  a  strong  infection  of  the  age 
Was  never  much  my  habit — giving  way 
To  a  comparison  of  scene  with  scene ; 
Bent  over  much  on  nperficial  things  ; 
Pampering  myself  with  meagre  novelties 
Of  oofear  and  proportion.** 

This  is  a  remarkable  confession  from 
Wordswordi.  They  who  have  learned 
from  him  so  much  of  the  deep  senti- 
ment which  natural  objects  can  impart 
to  the  mind,  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
tiiat  the  time  was  when  he  occupied 
himaelf  with  l^t  study  of  nature  which 
belongs  rather  to  the  painter  than  the 
poet:-* 

"  To  the  moral  power, 
The  affKtions,  and  the  spirit  of  thB  place 
Insensible.'' 

Bot  still,  though  a  mere  superficial, 
he  was  yet  as  i^ent  an  admirer  of 
nature  as  erer*    In  proceeding  with 


the  description  of  his  then  state  of 
mind,  there  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
transition  (though  abrupt)  to  a  woman's 
right  view  of  Uiose  tmngs  which  he, 
tlm)ugh  a  false  and  shallow  refinement, 
had  ceased  to  contemplate  as  he 
ought  :— 

»*My  delights 
(Such  as  they  were)  were  sought  insatiably. 
Vivid  the  transport — ^vivid,  though  not  pro- 
found ; 
I  roamed  fit>m  hill  to  hill,  from  rock  to  rock, 
Still  cr&ving  combinations  of  new  forms. 
New  pleasure,  wider  empire  for  the  sight, 
Proud  of  her  own  endowments,  and  rejoiced 
To  lay  the  inner /aettkim  asleep. 
Amid  the  turns  and  countertums,  the  strife 
And  various  trials  of  our  complex  being. 
As  we  grow  up,  such  thraldom  of  that  sense 
Seems  hard  to  shun.    And  yet  I  knew  a 

maid, 
Ayoung  enthusiast,  who  escaped  these  bonds ; 
ffer  eye  was  not  the  mietrest  of  her  heart ; 
Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive  taste, 
Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties, 
Perplex  her  mind ;  hmt  wise  as  women  are 
When  genial  circmmstamee  hath  favoured 

them. 
She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved 

no  more. 
Whatever  the  scene  presented  to  her  \new, 
That  was  the  best — to  that  she  was  attuned 
By  her  benign  simplicity  of  Ufe ; 
And  through  a  perfect  happiness  of  soul. 
Whose  variegated  feelings  were  In  this 
Sisters,  that  they  were  each  some  new  6fb- 

fight 
Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  green 

field, 
Ooold  they  have  known  her,  would  have 

loved;  methoaght 
Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed, 
That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent 

hills. 
And  everything  she  looked  on,  should  have 

had 
An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself 
Towards  them,  and  to  all  creatures.    Qod 

delights 
In  such  a  being ;  for  her  common  thoughts 
Are  piety,  her  life  is  gratitude.** 

How  inexpressibly  delightful  is  this 
portraiture!  Ah,  ib  is  our  human 
sympathies  that  ai*e  strongest  still; 
imd  whatever  admiration,  whatever 
profound  serenity  of  joy  we  may  have 
m  the  poet's  association  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  in  nature  with  the  lights 
of  reason,  and  the  more  sublime  aspi- 
rations of  a  pure  abstract  philosophy, 
yet  our  hearts  and  our  eyes  fill  most 
readily,  when  that  which  is  gentle, 
good,  and  kind,  and  therefore  wise,  in 
man  or  woman,  is  brought  before  iw 
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in  happy  oombini^tion  with  nature's 
loveliness.     The  purity — the  domestic 

Surity  we  may  call  it — of  Wordsworth's 
escriptions  of  woman,  entitle  him  to 
all  the  favourable  regard  with  which 
he  is  contemplated  by  the  womanly 
intellect  of  his  country.  We  do  not 
seek  to  disparage  the  passionate  strains 
in  which  Burns,  Moore,  and  Byron 
have  sung  their  devoted  admiration, 
yet  who  would  not  rather  have  his 
daughter  or  sister  praised  in  such  lines 
as  the  following,  than  in  any  that 
Bums,  Moore,  or  Byron  ever  wrote  ? 

"  I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  i^irit,  yet  a  woman  too ! 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 
And  steps  of  viigin  liberty ; 
A  countenance  In  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records ;  promises  as  sweet ; 
A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  fbod ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles. 

*  «  «  «  « 

The  reason  firm^  the  temperate  mil. 
Endurance,  foreeighty  strength  and  skill; 
A  perfect  tooman  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light" 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Words- 
worth tells  ns  that  the  degradation  of 
his  taste  into  critical  examination  of 
mere  outward  forms,  was  transient : — 

"  I  shook  the  habit  off 
Entirely  and  for  ever,  and  again 
In  nature's  presence  stood,  as  now  I  stand, 
A  sensitive  being,  a  creative  souL" 

His  sympathy  with  nature  was  com- 
pletely restored,  but  either  from  never 
having  quite  shaken  off  the  disappoint, 
ment  regarding  human  progress,  which 
the  course  of  events  in  the  French 
Bevolution  had  occasioned,  or  because 
in  his  mountain  retirement  he  looked 
with  a  more  severe  judgment  upon 
men,  than  those  in  closer  intercourse 
with  the  busy  world  are  wont  to  do, 
he  certainly  never  did  largely  sympa- 
thise  with  other  thinkers  of  his  own 
time,  and  still  less  with  other  writers. 
Perhaps  the  more  accurate  way  of 
stating  the  truth  is  to  say,  that  he  did 
form  a  judgment,  while  men  who  live 
in  the  world  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
do  so,  but  go  with  the  set  to  which 
they  happen  to  belong ;  saying  every 
day  flattering  things  which  mey  do 
not  think,  either  from  a  mere  habit  of 


saying  them,  or  from  a  belief  that  the 
manners  of  the  world  render  it  neces- 
sary or  becoming  so  to  do.  It  is  very 
true  that  a  man  in  comparative  soli- 
tude may  permit  to  himself  the  habit 
of  being  too  coldly  critical,  but  it  is 
no  less  true  that  literary  men  of  the 
world  are  apt  to  be  but  too  tolerant  of 
successful  genius,  no  matter  what  evil 
things  may  be  associated  with  it.  One 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  marked 
contrast  than  that  which  subsisted 
between  Scott  and  Wordsworth  in  this 
respect.  Scott's  good  nature,  and  his 
toleration  of  ability  and  good  intention, 
were  boundless.  He  did  not  think 
literature  of  such  importance,  but  that 
irregularities  in  it  of  almost  any  kind 
might  be  pardoned.  Wordsworth  had 
higher  views  of  the  importance  of 
literature,  and  could  not  bear  what 
seemed  to  him  to  degrade  so  high  a 
calling  as  that  of  the  literary  man.  He 
was,  therefore,  most  undoubtedly,  &r 
less  '<  liberal"  than  Scott,  and  he  was 
also,  in  this  respect,  less  agreeable  to 
the  many ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  thence  that  he  was  less  just,  or 
that  he  less  worthily  supported  the 
dignity  of  literature.  Upon  this  qnes- 
tion,  however,  most  persons  will  form 
their  judgment  according  to  their  own 
temperament,  and  perhap  acc(»rding 
to  their  own  success  in  hfe.  Words- 
worth noight  have  been  a  much  more 
distingmshed  man  in  society,  and  a 
more  successful  man  in  the  world— 
that  is,  a  richer  man,  and  of  more  con- 
sidoration  and  influence  in  London,  if 
he  had  not  had  a  pride  of  judgment 
and  of  feeling,  which  kept  nim  aloof 
from  such  things.  Of  all  men  of  his 
time  he  most  cultivated  imaginative 
literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  least 
for  the  sake  of  popularity  and  money. 
In  literature  he  was  difficult  to  please, 
and  sparing  of  praise.  Unlike  other 
men,  he  was  often  impatient  even  <rf 
praise  himself,  for  it  frequently  was 
based  upon  grounds  which  he  thought 
erroneous  or  contemptible.  One  ex- 
tract more,  however,  that  he  may  him^ 
self  describe  what  he  was  :-— 

"  I  had  been  taught  to  reverence  a  Power 
That  is,  the  visible  quality  and  shape 
And  image  of  right  reason ;  that  matures 
Her  processes  by  steadfast  laws;  gives  birth 
To  no  impatient  or  fallacious  hopes, 
No  heat  of  passion  or  excessive  zeal. 
No  vain  conceits ;  provokes  to  no  quick  turns 
Of  self-applauding  intellect,  but  trains 
To  meekness,  and  exalts  by  humble  fiuth  -, 
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Holds  np  before  the  mimf,  intoxicate 
With  present  objects  and  the  but,]/  dance 
Of  tlnngs  that   pass  away,    a  temperate 

shew 
Of  objects  that  endure ;  and  by  this  coarse 
Disposes  her,  when  over  fondly  set 
On  throwing  off  incumbrances,  to  seek 
In  man,  and  in  the  frame  of  social  life, 
Whate'er  there  is  desirable  and  good 
Of  lundred  permanence,  unchanged  in  form 
And  fanction,  or,  through  strict  vicissitude 
Of  life  and  death  revolving.     Above  all 
Were  re-established    now  those    watchful 

thoughtw. 
Which,  seeing  little  worthy  or  sublime 
In  what  the  historian's  pen  so  much  delights 
To  blazon — ^power  and  energy  detached 
From  moral  purpose — early  tutored  me 
To  look  with  feelings  of  fraternal  love 
Upon  the  unassuming  things  that  hold 
A  silent  station  in  this  beauteous  world.** 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  last  eight 
lines  will  plainly  discover  the  secret  of 
Wordsworth's  cold  appreciation  of  or- 
dinary literature,  and  his  slight  sympa- 
thy with  literary  men  in  general.  He 
looked  for  something  worthy  or  sub- 
fime — he  looked  for  a  moral  pmpose, 
as  well  as  that  power  and  energy  which 


are  the  grand  chai  actenstics  of  genius. 
Need  we  say  that  of  this  he  found 
little. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  book  before  us, 
though  often  obscure,  abounds  with 
instruction  and  with  elevated  poetry. 
We  have  extracted  much,  and  yet  we 
feel  reluctant  to  forbear  culling  more 
flowers  from  so  splendid  a  ^urden. 
When  we  turn  over  the  book,  we  are 
struck  more  and  more  with  passages 
which  seem  to  come  like  streams  of 
light  upon  the  mountain-tops,  and  to 
reveal  beautiful  heights  of  the  mind  of 
man,  which,  without  the  fud  of  this 
great  poet,  we  had  never  been  able  to 
see.  We  have  by  no  means  extracted 
the  finest  passages  of  the  book,  being 
anxious  rather  to  give,  as  far  as  our 
limits  would  permit,  a  notion  of  its 
general  plan,  and  its  general  merits, 
uian  to  cull  the  most  striking  passages 
of  the  poem.  Though  the  work  affords 
plenty  of  occasion  for  critical  fault-find- 
mg,  we  yet  feel  satisfied  that,  such  as 
it  is,  it  will  elevate  even  the  fame  of 
Wordsworth.  Greater  praise  than  this 
we  cannot  bestow. 


ORACB  KENNEDY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  on  a  raw  evening  in  December, 
183-—,  just  after  dusk,  that  a  wild- 
looking,  haegard  man  entered  a  little 
hovel  near  the  side  of  a  by-road  between 
Hollywood  and  £scar,  in  the  Queen's 
Counl^, 

**  Well,  what  have  you  jgot  ?"  cried  a 
shrill  voice  irom  the  interior  of  the  hut, 
which  proceeded  from  a  woman  crouch- 
mgover  a  turf  fire,  burning  dimly,  from 
the  damp  of  the  material  placed  on 
it. 

"  Ye  got  nothing  ?*'  she  asked  again, 
iwt  havmg  reoeiv^  an  answer  to  her 
former  query. 

"  Nothing  r*  was  the  sullen  rejoinder, 
as  the  man,  approaching  the  fire,  drew 
a  broken  stool  to  him  and  sat  down 
amongst  the  ashes ;  on  one  side  of  him 
the  female  half  sitting,  half  lyin?  gainst 
the  comer  of  the  recess  in  whicn  was 
the  fire,  her  covering  being  a  thin,  torn 
blanket  on  her  shoumers,  and  a  ragged 
*«ack  petticoat  about  her  loins.  Oppo- 
°te  to  her  were  two  Kttle  children,  ttim 
*bout  three  to  ^ye  years,  the  younger 


altogether  naked;  the  other  with  a 
ra^ed  piece  of  linen  hanging  about  it; 
bou  crouched  over  the  burning  turf, 
looking  up  to  the  man  with  their  dark, 
inquirmg  eyes. 

After  a  short  silence,  the  woman  again 
addressed  her  husband,  for  such  was 
the  relation  of  the  parties — 

"  An*  did  ye  get  no  work?" 

"  The  sorra  bit." 

"  Was'nt  Mr.  Rawson  at  home?" 

"  He  was." 

"Well?" 

The  man  made  no  answer  but  asked^ 

"  Where's  the  ould  pot?" 

The  woman  sprung  to  her  feet,  and 
brought  over  an  old  pot,  with  a  trian* 
gularpiece  broken  out  of  the  side. 

"  Well,  honey,"  she  said,  in  a  sooth- 
ingvoice. 

The  man  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  dead  fowl,  with  the 
neck  twisted.  The  children  uttered  a 
cry  of  delight. 

"Here,  Father,"  said  the  woman, 
"  go  an'  wash  the  pot,  and  bring  some 
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dane  wather  out  of  the  hole — half-full^ 
Father." 

The  urchin  darted  off. 

The  man  had  by  this  time  drawn 
some  turnips  out  of  his  other  pockety 
and  handed  them  to  her. 

**  Yer  a  good  man  the  day.  Father 
Kennedy.  We  have  something,  at  any 
rate." 

And  she  busied  herself  in  cutting  up 
the  turnips,  and  put  them  and  tiie  fowl, 
nnphickoa,  on  the  fire,  when  the  boy 
brought  in  the  pot. 

"  Tell  us.  Father,  agra,  how  did  ye 
get  it?"  she  said,  putting  on  more  turf, 
and  again  cowering  over  the  fire. 

'^Let  me  alone,"  he  said,  harshly; 
*'  ye  have  it— there ;  isn't  that  enough 
for  ye?- 

••  Had  Rawson  no  wo  A,"  she  conti- 
nued, changing  the  subject. 

''No he  hadn't;  yet  he  tuk  in  the 
two  Byrnes  last  week.  He  gave  me 
a  penny,  and  tould  me  to  go  to  the 
poor-house,"  he  added,  with  a  scornful 
laugh. 

**  Give  us  the  penny,*'  she  whined, 
coaxingly;  « it'll  do  for  male  in  the 
momin'." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment. 

**  It*g  not  worth  givin*  or  houldin'/' 
he  said,  as  he  threw  it  to  her. 

A  noise  was  heard  outside  liie 
door. 

<«Here'sthechildre,"  she  said.  ''Let 
none  of  vez  say  what's  in  the  pol«" 

A  little  girl  entered,  hardly  better 
dressed  than  those  before  described :  a 
ragged  cotton  frock,  with  a  dirty  hand- 
kerchief round  her,  was  her  only  cover- 
ing; her  age  might  be  eight  or  twelve; 
from  the  emaciated  state  of  her  face— 
unnaturally  pak  firomthe  glare  of  a  dim 
rush-lighU-it  was  not  easy  to  fi>rm 
an  exact  idea.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  her 
hair  light — ^thot  cok)ur  which  deepens 
to  a  pretty  brown  in  womanhood. 

«  Well,  Grace,  is  that  you?"  sdd  her 
father — the  first  imcalled  words  he  had 
yet  spoken. 

**  Yis,  father  dear,  if  s  me.  Ah,  bud 
it's  cowld,"  she  continued,  getting  be- 
tween the  little  ones  at  the  &e. 

"Did  ye  bring  nodiin'  wid  ye,"  cried 
her  mother,  sharply. 

"If  s  down  the  road,"  she  said;  "  the 
sack  was  big,  an'  I  got  tired,  so  I  left 
it  in  the  ditch,  as  I  seen  the  li^ht  in  the 
house,  an'  knew  father  was  here,  an' 
he'd  jgp  back  and  brmg  it  in.*' 

"  That  I  will,  alannah,"  replied  the 
man,  rising.    "Whereabouts  is  it?" 


"Just  at  the  ould  mOe.stoae,  this 
side  of  the  bridge,  ddwn  in  the  ditch." 

It  was  q)eedify  brought,  and  the  con- 
tents emptied  on  the  floor.  Fotatoes 
and  skins  of  the  same,  the  inside  want- 
ing tiiou^h,  turnips,  cabbage,  bones, 
meal,  and  rass  tumbled  out. 

"  'Haith,  Grace,  you're  a  wondlur 
enlirely,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  tone 
of  commendation. 

'•  Ye've  a  good  dale,  Grace,  darKnt,** 
said  her  father,  half  moumfiilly. 

"  An'  didn't  stale  a  ha'porth  there,'* 
cried  the  little  girL 

"  Ye  didu*t  stale  it;  an'  how  did  ye 
get  all  this  ?— .ye  bou^t  tiiem,  maybe?*' 
a^ed  her  mother,  with  a  sneer. 

"No,  mother;  I  went  to  a  bighooae 
a  long  ways  ofl^  an'  the  masther  seen 
me  fint,  an'  he  brought  me  in  to  gi^^ 
me  a  bit  in  the  kitchen;  and  tl^  tibe 
misthress  gave  me  the  ould  duds,  an' 
the  servants  the  rest;  an^— ." 

"An*  what  ?"  said  her  mother,  seeing 
her  hesitate. 

^'An'  the  little  one  eev  me  this*-^ 
showing  a  sixpence  as  £e  spoke. 

The  mother  snatdied  it  from  her. 

"  Airah,  Grace,  bud  yer  a  rale  dar- 
lint  the  dav." 

Her  father  drew  her  towards  faim, 
and  kissed  her. 

"Ye  stole  notfain'  the  day,  linn, 
alannah  machree  ?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  did  not  answer ;  she  fixed 
her  large  eyes  on  her  fiuher,  as  if  she 
sought  silently  to  tell  him  something. 

The  mother  turned  round— 

"  Answer  yer  fiU^her,  wiU  ye  ?— Jisve 
ye  nothin'  more  ?" 

The  girl  drew  out  of  her  bosom  a 
handsome  cap,  all  crumpled. 

**1  stole  this,"  she  said. 

The  mother  attempted  to  take  it  also. 

<'  I  got  it  as  I  was  goin'  up  to  the 
big  house,  on  the  hedge  near  the 
avenue,  an'  it  belongs  to  tlum,  an'  I 
am  goin'  to  lave  it  back  to-monow," 
said  the  girl,  eagerly. 

"  Lave  it  back,  indeed  I"  cried  her 
mother,  standing  up,  and  taking  it 
from  her.  ^*  A  bran  new  cap,  Xde- 
clare  l^the  ladv's»  I'm  sure  1 — laoe  an* 
fine  ribbon  I— .lave  it  back?  'Haith 
yer  no  sieh  Ibol." 

<*Ah,  mother!"  pleaded  the  little 
^, "  they're  goodpeople— ye  woiddn't 
stale  fix)m  tmm  yerself;  sure  they 
gave  me  all  thim;  and  there  was  a 
poor  ould  man  wlnt  up  after  me,  an* 
ma^  theyll  think  ifs  him  that  took 
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**  An*  let  thim — ^rrtio  cares?"  answer- 
ed her  mother,  gtin  oxainming  the  cap. 

*^Ali,  mother,  darlin'  I  ^ve  it  to  me, 
an*  m  brinjj  yon  somethin*  as  good ; 
lefc  me  gire  it  bade  to  the  lady." 

*^DiYil  a  fat  ye'll  go  "wid  it,  there." 

**  Ye  may  aa  well  give  the  child  the 
etspt*  said  the  husband. 

**  Is  it  to  have  me  'rented,  and  put 
in  gaol,  ye  want,  Puther?  Arrah, 
man,  are  re  a  fool,  at  all,  at  all  ?" 

This  silenced  him;  but  th&  child 
still  importuned  for  the  cap. 

**  Gro  along  wid  ye,"  said  her  mo- 
ther, striking  her ;  '*go  an*  blow  the 
fire,  till  we  ate  our  supper." 

The  girl  whimpered,  and  proceeded 
to  her  task. 

Soon  afler  a  lad  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen eame  in,  with  a  sack  on  his  back, 
which  he  threw  on  the  £oor  as  he 
came  in. 

**  Well,  Mick,  acushla,  yer  welcome. 
What  hare  ye  to-night?" 

**Faix  ye  have  a  bit  o'  mate,  an' 
some  piaties  and  cabbage  from  ould 
Worrell's  garden." 

*•  An'  tire  mate,  Mick,  honey,  how 
did  ye  get  it  ?" 

**  Oh,  give  me  my  supper  first,  an* 
thin  I'll  tell  yon." 

The  pot  was  boiled  by  this  time,  or 
fiufficiently  so  for  l^em,  and  they  took 
out  the  fowl,  pulled  off  the  feathers, 
and  divided  it  between  the  father  and 
mother,  and  the  boy  last  named,  giving 
a  little  bit  to  the  gn-l,  which  the  father 
added  to  from  his  ^are.  The  mother 
gave  the  little  things  some  turnips, 
and  told  them  to  roast  some  potatoes 
for  themselves  in  the  ashes. 

**  Where's  Ned,  I  wondher?"  asked 
the  &ther. 

**  Bad  luck  to  him,"  said  the  mo- 
tb(»r,  ''he*8  always  last,  and  nivir  has  a 
ba'porth  ;  and  when  he  does  get  any. 
thing,  it*8  into  throuble  he  bnngs  us 
for  it." 

**  He's  so  small,**  nrced  the  girl. 

'^Arrah  don't  be  ta&in*;  aint  he  as 
bigas  you?'*  said  the  mother,  ang^y. 

The  object  of  the  conversation  here 
appeared  at  the  door — a  little  child  of 
B8T6n  or  eiflht  years,  with  only  a  rag- 
ged pair  of  trowsers  and  an  old  shirt 
on  humu 

He  stood  shiverinf^  at  the  door, 
with  a  little  bag  in  his  hand,  empty ; 
one  would  think  he  had  heard  what 
they  said. 

*'Coaie  in,  Ned,**  said  his  sister, 
Hrho  first  saw  him* 


"Well,"  sud  his  mother,  savagely, 
**  Where's  what  you  got  ?  —  where's 
your  bag  ?*' 

*'I  couldn't  get  anything  all  day  ?** 
he  whimpered. 

"Ye  dirty  vagabonel"  cried  his 
mother,  starting  up,  and  cuffing  him 
on  the  head  and  ears,  <*  is  this  the  way 
yer  to  go  on  always  ?  Ye'd  rather  be 
fed  here  for  nothin,*  imd  do  nothing  for 
yerself ;  night  after  night  the  old  story 
— the  empty  bag,  an'  *  I  couldn't  get 
anything.'  Were  ye  at  Worrell's?" 
she  asked,  fiercely. 

**  I  was,"  he  sobbed. 

"An'  ye  could  get  nothin'?"  she 
a^ain  asked.  "Will  ye  answer,  ye 
blackguard?"  she  contmued,  as  the 
boy  cried  on. 

**  We  nivir  take  there,*'  he  sobbed 
again. 

*•  Wei"  she  repeated  after  him,  **an' 
who's  we,  ye  omedhaun?  Have  I 
nivir  tould  you  not?  And  why  don't 
you  take  there?"  she  continued,  mi* 
micking  him. 

"  Because,"  said  he  again,  still  sob- 
bing, **  they  give  us  our  dinner." 

"  And  who's  us  ?" 

**  Grace  an'  me.** 

**  Come,  my  man,  none  of  yer  nice 
humbug ;  out  wid  ye,  and  don't  dor* 
come  in  here  witJiout  yer  share.  Come, 
be  off." 

'*  Ah,  mother  l"  cried  Grace,  spring- 
ing up,  "  don't  ax  him  to  go  to-night— 
it's  could,  an'  wet — don't  ox  hun— . 
sure  he's  small." 

"Lave  me  alone,"  she  cried,  her 
anger  rousing  her — "  he  must  go.  I'll 
taoie  him  to  come  in  again  this  way. 
Out,  ye  cur  I" 

"  I^t  him  ate  a  bit  first,  thin,  mo- 
ther jewel.** 

«  Divil  a  taste,  till  he  brings  his 
bit.  Come»  out  wid  ye  I"  she  shout- 
ed. 

*«  Arrah,  Katty,  can't  ye  let  the  child 
alone,"  said  her  husband! 

**Hould  yer  tongue,  and  ate  yer 
supper,"  said  she  ;  **  and  don't  crass 
me,  I'd  advise  ye." 

The  poor  child  still  lingered  at  the 
door — ^tne  mother  rushed  at  him,  and 
he  disappeared. 

**ril  go  wid  him,"  cried  Grace, 
about  to  follow. 

"  Will  ye?*'  said  her  mother,  giving 
her  a  slap ;  **  go  sit  down,  an'  don't  star 
again  widout  mv  lave." 

The  poor  little  eirl  sat  down  in  the 
chimnoy-nook,  sobbing  bitteriy. 
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''Sure  we  had  enough  widout  his 
share,"  said  the  father. 

*'  Much  ye  know,"  answered  his  wife. 
Is  that  the  way  ye*d  have  me  bring 
up  the  childre*  in  idleness — ^walkiii' 
about  all  day*  an'  nothin'  home  at 
night.  I'll  tache  them>  I'll  en- 
gage." 

They  finished  their  mealy  and  lay 
down  on  some  straw,  covering  them- 
selves with  their  clothes  and  rags 
of  blankets.  They  all  huddled  to. 
gether — the  children  at  their  parents' 
feet.  They  slept;  Grace  was  still 
awake — still  crying  within  herself. 
She  got  up  sofUy,  and  looked  out:  dark 
as  pitch  and  no  sign  of  her  little  bro- 
ther I  She  crouched  over  the  remains 
of  the  fire,  and  every  few  moments 
went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  Still 
the  absent  one  came  not.  Grace  look- 
ed  at  the  wet  turf,  smouldering  by  de- 
grees to  ashes;  die  half-biuned  sod, 
growing  smaller  and  smaller,  crumbl 
nng  awajr — a  Httle  red  here  and  there, 
just  showing  how  it  went ;  at  last  'twas 
out,  and  then  a  hei^  of  ashes  in  its 
place — now  warm,  less  warm^  cold,  and 
colder — till  at  last  as  cold  as  the  day 
floor  it  rested  on.  So  Grace  watched ; 
and  in  her  grief  forgot  to  keep  alive 
the  embers  she  had  raked  up  from  the 
ashes ;  each  one  burned  slowly  away 
and  disappeared ;  and  so  she  yf&tckea, 
and,  watching,  slent. 

She  dreamt.  She  thought  her  little 
brother  came  in,  his  little  bag  empty 
still,  but  all  wet  and  black ;  the  water 
running  from  his  hiur,  and  down  his 
cheeks,  and  neck  and  little  shirt — all 
wet;  and  still  he  looked  at  her  and 
smiled.  She  wandered  in  her  dream : 
and  his  darling  blue  eyes  Iodised  into 
her's,  so  happUy,  as  they  used  to  do 
long  ago ;  she  wished  to  speak,  but  could 
not ;  and  still  he  looked  at  her  so  plea- 
sanUy ;  she  tried  to  get  up  and  go  to 
him,  and  awoke  crying. 

He  was  not  there ;  but  the  first  dawn 
of  day  streamed  through  the  little  win- 
dow.  She  put  her  band  where  the 
fire  had  been — all  heat  gone — the  ashes 
cold  as  stone.  She  was  very  cold  her- 
self. She  looked  out  again  for  Ned — no 
sign  yet.  **  He'll  soon  come  now," 
she  thought;  the  day-light  stiU  came 


on;  the  stars  one  by  one  were  lost. 
She  went  back  to  the  house — all  slept 
still ;  her  mother,  roused  up  by  the 
draught  from  the  open  door,  muttered 
to  her  to  shut  it,  and  slept  again. 
Grace  closed  the  door,  and  going  to 
the  little  broken  window-hole,  still 
watched.  Still  the  day  dawns,  brighter 
and  brighter  stilL  Two  men  are  com- 
ing down  the  road — they  walk  rather 
slowly — they  are  carrying  a  sack  be- 
tween them  ;  they  get  over  the  ditdi, 
into  the  bog  opposite  the  hovel ;  one  of 
them  is  young  Worrell,  and  the  other 
his  servant-boy. 

'*  It*s  not  a  sack  they  have — 'tis  a 
boy  I — it  must  be  Ned." 

Grace  rushed  out;  a  few  bounds 
brought  her  to  the  men — it  toeu  Ned. 
Oh  !  there  was  a  scream,  a  lone,  long 
scream,  and  then  another;  and  then 
the  pent-up  ansuish  of  her  soul  found 
vent  in  tears.  It  was  Ned,  poor  little 
Nedl  The  men  laid  him  down — he 
was  wet  and  dirty — his  e3res  shut — his 
fietce  wet,  and  pale,  and  cold.  Poor 
little  boy — he  was  quite  dead.  And  the 
little  ^irl  knelt  by  his  side,  and  held 
his  moist  hand  so  cold,  and  kissed  the 
dirt  firom  his  lips,  and  called  for  Ned» 
*'  her  brother,  alannah  machree  t'* "  her 
brother  ieweir*  "her  darling l"  but 
Ned  awakened  not ;  and  the  men  stood 
bjT  and  wiped  the  comer  of  their  eyes 
with  their  coat-sleeves. 

The  father  had  come  out  and  the 
eldest  boy;  the  former  ran  up  and 
looked  at  the  corpse — he  said  nothing ; 
he  raised  it  in  his  arms  and  bore  it  to 
the  house ;  his  wife  still  lay  asleep ;  he 
laid  the  body  on  the  floor. 

**  Get  up  f"  he  said  to  her,  shaking 
her  arm. 

"  Let  me  alone,  will  yez  ?"  she  cried, 
half  asleep. 

*'  Get  up!'*  he  said,  sternly,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  and  putting  her  in  a 
sitting  posture. 

"  .frrah  bad  luck  **  ^e  stopped, 
her  eyes  opened.  There  was  the  oorpse 
at  her  feet,  and  the  circle  round  it  in 
sDence.  She  burst  into  a  loud  ciy, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 

**  We  found  him  in  a  bog  hole  near 
our  house,"  said  young  Worrell  as  he 
went  away. 


CHAFTEB  n. 


There  they  were  :  the  father  with  his 
arms  folded,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
near  the  fire. place,  looking  with  a  stare 


of  vacancy  on  the  face  of  his  dead 
child ;  the  mother  still  sitting  on  the 
bed,  whining,  and  rocking  henelf,  with 
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her  head  on  her  knees ;  the  two 
younger  children  kneeling  on  the  straw 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  at  the 
corpse ;  the  eldest  son  leaning  against 
the  door-sill,  with  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  looking  out  listlessly  on  the 
beautiful  morning ;  and  Grace  knelt 
beside  the  body.  She  no  longer  cried 
aloud,  but  the  tears  rolled  silently 
down  her  cheeks ;  the  large  drops  one 
after  another  poured  from  her  eyes ; 
she  took  one  hand  in  her's,  and  gazed 
at  the  little  pale  face  before  her ;  and 
then  from  time  to  time  she  put  her 
other  hand  on  his  breast>  or  raised  the 
closed  eyelid,  and  then  moved  it 
quickly  away,  as  the  dull,  cold  eye 
met  her  view — ^that  eye  which  used  to 
smile  so  lovingly  on  her.  Or  she  would 
open  his  lips ;  whatever  little  red  was 
in  them  once,  quite  blanched  away ; 
and  then  another  passionate  burst  of 
inward  grief,  as  she  kissed  again  and 
again  that  dear  mouth,  never  more  to 
press  her's  in  answer.  At  last  the 
mother  looked  up. 

**  What's  the  gu-l  whinin*  for  ?"  she 
asked,  harshly.  <'  Will  that  bring  him 
back?  Arrah,  who  let  the  fire  out?" 
she  continued,  looking  round  at  the 
hearth.  Go  along,  Grace,  and  get 
some  kindlin'  over  at  Micky  Bp^me's ; 
sure  we  can't  stay  here  m  the 
cowld." 

A  stifled  sob  escaped  the  child; 
^e  appeared  as  if  she  neard  not. 

'•Will  ye  go?"  said  her  mother 
again,  imperatively.  "  God  knows  the 
little  varmint  is  no  loss,  anyhow." 

Grace,  with  a  scream  of  agony,  threw 
hai'self  on  the  body. 

*'  Ah,  woman  1"  said  her  husband, 
"howld  yer  tongue.  The  poorgor- 
soon  's  gone ;  let  him  lie  in  pace." 

The  woman  commenced  an  ansry 
rejoinder,  but  changed  it  into  her  for- 
mer whine,  as  a  step  was  heard  ap. 
proaching  the  door,  and  a  stout,  re- 
^ectabl^looking  man,  followed  by 
young  Worrell,  passed  the  boy  at  the 
door,  and  enterea  the  hovel. 

'•OchI  Misther  Worrell  I  Misther 
Worrell !  Misther  Worrell  1"  screamed 
the  woman,  rocking  herself  on  the 
bed^— "Och,  my  poor  boy  1  an'  he's 
gone  from  us,  my  fiur-haired  little 
child  I  Oh,  what'U  I  do?— what'lll 
do  ?  Look  at  him,  Misther  Worrell, 
the  little  darlint.  An'  he  out  lookin' 
for  a  bit  to  ate,  the  cratur,  and  nivir 
kem  near  us,  an'  we  wondherin  what 
was  keepin' him.  An'thin,dhrownedin 


a  bog-hole.  Oh,  wirrasthrue !  what'U 
become  of  me  at  all,  at  all  ?" 

The  eves  of  the  good  man  addressed 
were  full  of  tears,  as  he  turned  to  the 
father,  and  said — 

"  Kennedy,  I'm  very  sorry  for  you. 
It 's  a  sad  accident ;  but  sure  it 's  the 
Lord's  will.  Mrs.  Kennedy,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  don't  take  on  so — be  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  Providence.  It 
was  a  poor  end  for  the  litde  fdlow. 
And  Grace,  dear,  you  have  lost  your 
companion.  Send  her  up,  Mrs.  Ken. 
nedy,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  my 
wife :  I  dare  say  she  has  something  for 
you." 

"Thankee,  sir,"  said  the  woman. 
May  the  Lord  of  heaven  power  a  bles- 
sin*  on  you  and  on  yer  family." 

"And,  Kennedy,"  continued  Mr. 
Worrell,  "  you  know  we  must  have  the 
coroner  here  ;  iust  form,  you  know- 
accidental  death,  of  course.  Don't  look 
frightened,  Mrs.  Kennedy ;  it's  only  j  ust 
a  torm — ^necessary,  though,  in  a  case  of 
this  sort.  I'm  going  down  to  Escar, 
and  I'll  mention  it  to  the  police  there. 
Maybe!  the  coroner  will  oe  here  to- 
day; if  not,  it  will  be  early  in  tbe 
morning.  And  you'll  want  a  coffin, 
too,  Kennedy :  I'll  just  tell  Jem 
Hynn,  as  I'm  going  down,  to  make 
one.   And,  Mrs.  Kennedy,"  he  added, 

§oing,  "  don't  forget  to  send  Grace 
own  to  our  house." 

"  May  the  poor  man's  blessin'  be  wid 
you  this  dayl"  said  Kennedy,  warmly. 

*'  May  God's  blessin'  rest  uponyou 
an'  your's  for  ever  1"  shouted  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy after  him. 

As  soon  as  the  footsteps  were  lost 
leaving  the  house,  she  turned  to  her 
husband — 

*'  Father,  mim,  sure  you're  not 
goin*  to  Stan'  there  all  day,  are  ye  ? 
Come,  start  off,  agra ;  go  over  to 
Rawson's,  an*  tell  them  the  storv — an* 
tell  it  loell,  mind.  Yell  get  yer  break- 
fast, anyway,  and  yer  day's  work  and 
dinner,  too,  I'll  go  bail.  We'll  not 
want  you  at  the  'quest.  Come,  man, 
go ;  we've  nothin'  worth  talkin'  of  for 
breakfast  here,  and  ye'll  be  sure  to  get 
somethin'  there." 

The  man  in  nlence  took  his  hat,  and 
went  slowly  out. 

"  Come,  Grace,"  she  resumed,  in  a 
milder  tone  than  before,  *'  dart  off  to 
Micky  Byrne's  for  the  kindlin'.  There, 
run,  and  take  the  pot  with  you." 

As  the  little  girl  went,  she  called 
her  eldest  son,  and  handed  him  the 
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sixpence  that  Grace  had  brought  in 
the  mght  before. 

•*  Here,  Miek  avoumeen,  go  op  to 
the  shop,  and  bay  a  twopenny  loaf,  a 
pen*ortn  of  batter,  a  pen'orth  of  sugar, 
three-hap'orth  of  tay,  and  a  hap'orth 
of  milk ;  an"  don't  hurry  yourself  toa 
much,  'till  I  send  Grace  to  Worrell's 
whin  die  brings  in  the  fire." 

Mick  departed,  and  soon  after  Grace 
came  in  with  the  lighted  turf  in  the 
pot. 

**  There,  that's  a  giri,"  said  her 
mother.  **  Now  go  up  to  Mrs.  Wor- 
rell, and  shell  give  ye  yer  breakfast ; 
an'  ax  her  for  a  sheet  to  lay  him  out 
wid,  an'  some  candles;  an'  may  be  ye'd 
get  a  grain  o'  tay  to  watch  nim  by. 
But  hurry  up  now." 

The  little  giri,  subdued  and  silent^ 
dad  her  bidding. 

When  she  was  gone,  her  mother 
bustled  about,  laid  the  dead  boy  on 
the  bed  in  the  comer,  kindled  up  the 
fire,  got  some  water,  and  put  it  to 
boil  in  the  old  pot ;  took  a  dirty  teapot 
from  a  comer,  and  a  broken  cup  and 
cracked  bowl,  and  laid  them  on  a 
three-legged  stool,  supported  on  a  sod 
of  turf,  in  fiwnt  of  the  fire.  The  two 
little  children  resumed  their  place  in 
the  chimney-nook,  following  their 
mother  with  their  eyes,  eyerywhere  she 
turned. 

The  water  bdled  as  Mick  entered. 

**Just  in  time,  my  darlin',  every 
thing's  ready.  Where's  the  tay,  till  I 
wet  it  ?  Draw  the  stone  over  and  sit 
down.  Begor  that's  fine  sugar;  but, 
be  aisy,  what  sort  of  bntther  is  this  ? 
'Haith  its  half  suet.  ^  Show  us  the  milk 
an'  the  bread ;  but  its  stale — two  days 
ould  I'm  sure.  Here,  alannah,  take  a 
bit  of  stick  an'  toast  a  bit.  I  don't 
think  the  stale  bread  agrees  wid  me, 
nn'  the  butther's  only  middlin.  Make 
room  for  the  tay-pot,  'till  I  put  it  to 
stew.  Now,  Mick  a  hagur,  you  must 
mind  and  say,  whin  the  crowner  comes 
here,  how  that  Ned  wint  out  in  the 
momin'  to  look  for  his  bit,  as  we  were 
all  starvin',  and  that  we  didn't  see  a 
siffht  of  him  'till  they  carried  him  in 
this  momin'." 

<'  Oh,  lave  me  alone,"  answered  the 
boy,  cunningly;  '<  won't  I  make  a 
movin'  story.    Am  I  to  cry  ?** 

"Ay,  a  little,  but  spake  plain  at 
first.  But  if  they  go  to  ax  ye  too  many 
questions,  ye  must  cry  so  that  yell  not 
be  able  to  spake." 

<<  That's  enough,"  said  he,  winking. 


**  An'  childrc,''she  continued,  turning 
to  the  little  ones,  **  was  Nod  here  lart 
night  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  they  both. 

**  No  he  wasn't  I"  she  shouted. 

Now  answer  me,  '^Was  Ned  here 
last  night?" 

^'No  he  wasnt,"  said  Aey,  hesi- 
tatindy. 

**When  did  yez  see  him  last ?** 

**  I  seen  him ,"  said  Peter. 

**  Yesturday  momin',"  suggested  his 
mother. 

"  Yesturday  momin',"echoed  Peter. 

**Come  now,  say  it  a^ain.  When 
did  you  see  Ned  last,  Pather  ?" 

'*  Yesturday  momin'." 

"Katty?" 

"Yesturday  momin*,"  she  replied. 

"Give  us  the  tay,  mother,"  said 
Mick,  beginning  to  get  tired  of  the  in- 
struction. 

So  she  poured  out  and  tasted  it. 

'  *  That's  rail  good,  fiux, "  she  said,  sip^ 
ping  it ;  "an'  I'm  expecting  Mrs.  Wor- 
rel  will  give  us  some  more.  Be  dad 
we*ll  mi^  somethin'  by  Neddy  now 
that  he's  dead,  more  than  we  dia  when 
he  was  alive,  at  any  rate." 

And  80  the  mother  and  son  took 
their  buttered  toast  and  tea,  widi  llie 
drowned  son  and  brother  lying  beside 
ihem  I  And  so  they  joked  upon  his 
death — ^the  mother  and  son — and  she 
the  cause  of  it !  And  so  they  sat  by 
their  little  fire,  eating  Uieir  oomfbrt- 
able  breakfiist,  having  sent  out  the 
father  and  daughter  to  beg  the  meal ! 
And  so  the  mother  catechised  the 
children  in  lying  and  dishonesty,  bring, 
ing  them  up  as  dark  s^ots  to  taint  toe 
fjur  face  of^God's  creation  1 

The  coroner  came,  and  thepolioe, 
and  the  neighbours,  and  Mr.  Worrell, 
and  young  Worrell,  and  the  laboinrer 
who  found  the  body,  and  witii  some 
difficulty  they  collected  a  iury. 

Young  Worrell,  an  intdligent  lad  of 
nineteen,  was  examined,  and  related 
that  he  and  a  servant  boy  of  his  father^s 
had  accidentally  found  the  body  t^t 
morning,  as  they  were  gcxng  to  woric ; 
that  they  had  been  attra<Sed  to  the 
bog-hole  by  the  barking  of  their  littie 
dog,  who  biad  found  his  cap. 

And  Mick  and  his  mother  were 
swom,  and,  with  eveir  appearanoe  of 
bitter  grief,  deposed  that  the  littie  boy 
had  gone  out  to  beg  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  before,  and  was  not  seen  by 
any  of  tiiem  till  he  was  brought  la 
lifeless  by  Worrell. 
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So  the  iuiT  considered,  and  agreed, 
that  the  child  was  retiuming  home  after 
dark,  had  mistaken  the  path,  and  had 
fallen  into  the  hole ;  tney  therefore, 
after  a  few  moments,  returned  a  Yer- 
diet  of  accidental  death. 

And  they  all  went  awa^»  and  the 
fiunily  were  left  alone  agam  with  the 
corpse.  The  little  children  a^n  cow- 
ered ronnd  the  fire,  and  Mick  stood 
in  the  comer  of  the  chimney  nook. 
And  the  mother  sat  over  the  fire,  her 
elbows  resting  on  her  knees,  and  her 
hands  supporting  her  chin,  rocking 
lierself  to  and  fro.  And  Grace  stood 
in  the  &r  comer,  again  crving  silently 
within  herself.  And  the  solitary  candle 
ag^st  the  wall  shed  a  dim  mournful 
£ght  through  the  cabin ;  and  the  dead 
boy  lay  on  the  floor  where  he  had  been 
placed  for  the  inquest. 

There  was  the  perjiu^d  mother  that 
killed  her  child;  who  there,  before  her 
other  children,  had  sworn  to  a  lie; — the 
mother  tiiat  brought  them  with  pain 
into  this  world  oi  sin; — ^the  human 
jnother,  placed  by  the  Almighty  as  the 
natural  guide  to  lead  the  (Sfspring  on 
the  way  to  heaven ; — this  mother  t^ch- 
ing  them  the  path  direct  to  hell; — ^the 
mothcff,  the  bane  or  blesang  of  the 
child;  for  as  she  is,  so  wiU  he  be. 

Crraoe  satin  the  comer,  stiU  crying; 
her  mother  stood  up  and  approached 
her;  she  seized  her  by  the  shoulder — 

''Groakmg,"  she  said,  <'an' wash  that 
brother  of  yours,  bad  luck  to  him,  and 
lay  him  out,  and  then  put  on  the  tur- 
nips. WiU  ye  stir?"  she  continued,  push- 
ing her.  "  Come  Mick,  agra,"  said 
Ae,  as  Grace  prepared  to  do  what  she 
had  told  her,  "Tm  goin'  out.  Will  ye 
eome?"  And  wrapping  a  tattered  doak 
about  her  head,  she  left  the  house  follow- 
ed by  her  eldest  boy.  And  Grace 
wa^ed  her  little  brother  and  laid  him 
out,  and  lit  the  other  candle  Mrs. 
Worrell  had  given  her ;  and  produced 
a  bit  of  brown  bread,  which  she  divided 
between  Peter  and  Katty ;  and  put  on 
the  turnips,  and  gave  tne  little  things 
their  supper>  and  put  them  to  bed;  and 


Uiey  went  to  sleep.  She  sat  by  the 
fire  to  watch.  She  was  not  crying  now. 
She  thought>  where  was  her  fistther — 
he  was  not  coming  in*  He  might  have 
fallen  into  a  hole  too.  And  Siien  she 
cried.  Again  she  thought  —  where 
was  Ned  gone— how  did  Ned  die- 
would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  go 
with  him,  away  firom  trouble.  And  she 
looked  over  at  the  dead  boy,  and 
cried  again.  And  her  eye  rested  on 
the  two  living  children — their  eyes  shut 
too,  lying  without  noise.  And  she 
thought  again,  were  they  not  all  asleep? 
and  two  would  awake,  but  one  would 
sleep  on.  And  so  Grace  pondered  within 
herself,  and  cried,  and  thought,  and 
dosed— -then  dreamed,  and  woke  to  cry 
again. 

At  last  the  door  was  pushed  open, 
and  her  brother  Mick  came  in,  sup- 
porting her  mother^  drunk,  hardly  able 
to  walk. 

*'  Ye  hell  hound— bra— t,"  she  stut- 
tered  to  Grace ;  "  wha^-at  are  ye 
d— d— «in'  there?"  And  making  a 
blow  at  her,  she  fell  on  the  floor. 

Mick  lifted  her  to  the  bed,  and  after 
a  few  inarticulate  words  she  fell  asleep. 
Mick  lay  down  beside  her,  and  slept 
too ;  and  the  little  gurl  was  again  abue. 
WWe  was  her  father,  she  thought — 
out  the  whole  night.  And  the  wind 
blew,  and  the  rain  pelted  against  the 
house,  and  he  came  not.  Where  could 
he  be  ?  And  Grace  thought  on,  and 
cried.  The  candles  burnt  down — the 
wicks  crew  longer  and  longer,  and  the 
lifht  dim  and  more  dim ;  and  a  kind 
of  awe  stole  over  Grace.  She  felt  aftmd, 
she  knew  not  of  what.  She  was  very 
sleepy,  too ;  and  there  was  no  room  for 
her  on  the  straw.  And  she  went  over 
to  her  brother,  and  stooped  to  kiss  him. 
How  cold  were  the  lips !  And  she  lifted 
the  little  body  over  to  the  fire,  and 
took  his  hand  from  under  the  sheet, 
and  clasped  it  in  her's,  and  nestled 
down  on  the  hearth  beside  him,  and 
fell  asleep-^the  dead  body  her  compa- 
nion— the  cold  day  giving  her  confi- 
dence in  the  solitude  of  night  1 


GHAPTBB  UZ. 


Thb  day  was  j  ust  breaking,  when  Grace 
awoke.  There  was  her  httle  brother's 
ghastly  face  just  beside  her's.  In  spite 
of  herself  she  shuddered,  and  let  go  his 
hand;  but  then,  as  if  ashamed,  she  kissed 
him  again  and  again. 


She  replaced  the  body  in  the  comer 
and  glanced  at  the  sleepers.  All  were 
silent  still  I  She  observed  something 
white  amongst  the  straw  near  her  mo- 
ther's head ;  she  looked  close ;  it  was 
the  cap  she  had  stolen.   ^<  Shall  I  take 
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it  ?••  she  thought.  She  pnt  her  hand 
out — ^no  one  stirred — she  had  it.  She 
opened  the  door  gently,  and  ran  out  to 
hide  it  under  a  furze-bush.  The  chil- 
dren soon  awoke ;  her  mother  still  slept 
heavily  on.  There  were  some  turnips 
left  since  t^e  night  before — she  heated 
them  for  their  breakfast. 

Mick  took  his  ba^  and  went  out. 

Her  mother  still  slept^  and  her  father 
came  not  yet. 

And  so  they  waited  at  the  fire. 
Grace  told  the  children  little  stories, 
and  they  forffot  their  hunger.  Andthen, 
as  they  laugned  in  their  childish  glee, 
she  would  cry,  and  point  to  their  dead 
brother,  and  they  were  hushed. 

At  last  her  &tner  came ;  she  sprang 
to  meet  him,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her.  A  man  followed  him  with  a  coffin. 
Grace  knew  what  it  was  for.  She 
cried  again ;  Ned  was  going  home. 
They  put  him  into  the  coffin — they  put 
on  the  lid. 

"  Ah,  father,  dear  I"  she  cried,  rush- 
ing to  it,  **wan  look  more,  just  wan." 

She  pushed  the  lid  off,  and  knelt 
down,  and  kissed  his  face. 

**  Ned,  honey,  your  goin* ;  Til  nivir 
see  you  again.  Ned,  achorra,  we'll  nivir 

fo  out  again  in  the  momin'  to  look  for  a 
it  to  ate.  It's  by  myself  111  go  now. 
Ned,  darlint,  ye'lf  lie  aisy — wont  ye  ?** 
And  she  smoothed  and  settled  his  head. 
*'  Och,  jewel  of  my  heart,  I  widi  I 
was  with  ye." 

And  with  a  passionate  burst  of  grief 
she  threw  herself  on  the  body.  Her 
father  lifted  her  off;  the  carpenter  put 
on  the  lid  and  nailed  it;  the  noise 
awoke  the  sleeping  mother ;  she  sat 
upon  the  bed  and  looked  on  in  silence. 
Her  husband  approached  her. 

*•  Here,  Katty,"  said  he,  "  I'm  in 
work  at  Mr.  Rawson's,  and  here's  some- 
thin'  for  you,"  handing  her  sixpence 
at  the  same  time. 

She  took  it  from  him,  but  said  no- 
thing. Kennedy  then  took  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  followed  the  carpenter 
and  the  coffin  out  of  the  house. 

The  old  churchyard  was  about  a  mile 
away,  near  Hollywood.  They  found  a 
little  grave  dug,  and  Worrell's  servant 
standing  beside  it ;  a  couple  of  neigh- 
bours went  with  them ;  the  coffin  was 
put  in  the  ground  and  covered  in. 
Grace  cried  in  silence.  It  was  all  filled 
up ;  the  sods  were  laid  on  the  top — 
Ned  was  gone  home. 

"  Now,  Grace,"  said  her  father,  "  I 
must  go  to  my  work.     €ro  home  to 


yer  mother,  an*  I'll  bring  you  some- 
thin*  in  the  evenin'." 

When  Grace  returned  to  the  house 
her  mother  was  not  there. 

"Father,**  she  asked,  where's  mo- 
ther?" 

'*  Grone  to  the  shop,"  answered  he, 
**  for  bread  for  us ;  Katty  an*  me  is 
to  wait  here  till  she  comes.** 

*•  Wait,  then,  quite,  like  good  chil- 
dre,  wont  yez?  an'  tell  mother  that 
I'll  be  back  soon,**  said  Grace. 

**  Yis,  Grace,**  replied  they. 

And  Grace j^ot  the  cap  she  had  hid, 
and  started  on  for  the  place  where  she 
had  been  two  days  before.  A  bright- 
eyed  little  ffirl  and  smiling  boy  were 
playing  in  £ont  of  the  hall-door. 

"  Oh,  Charles  !"  said  the  former, 
"  there's  the  little  girl  was  here  the  day 
before  yesterday.  She  has  no  bag  to- 
day.'* 

"Well,  little  girl"  said  the  boy, 
addressing  her,  **what  do  you  want?** 

**  I  want  to  see  the  misthress,  if  ye 
plaze,  sir,"  answered  Grace,  curtseying. 

"What  do  you  want  with  her?** 
asked  his  companion. 

**  I  want  to  tell  her  something.  Miss." 

"  But  you  know  you  got  a  great  deal 
here  the  other  day,  little  girl,"  said 
the  boy ;  •'  and  you  ought  not  to  come 
so  soon  again." 

•*  I  have  somethin*  to  give  her,"  per- 
sisted Grace. 

"  Children,  children!"  cried  a  voice 
from  the  hall-door,  which  had  just 
opened.  "Charles— -Jane  I  come  here!" 
And  the  lady  of  the  house  came  out  on 
the  steps.  "  Well,  my  little  girl,  so 
you  want  to  speak  to  me.  What  have 
you  to  say?'* 

"Not  to  them,"  said  Grace,  colour- 


ing, and  pointing  to  the  children, 

momei 
want? 


Children,  go  into  the  hall  for  a 
Weu,  now,  what  do  you 


"Ye  gave  me  a  grate  dale,  lady, 
dear;  and  —  and  —  here's  this,"  she 
added,  bursting  into  tears,  and  pulling 
the  cap  from  her  bosom. 

The  lady  took  it. 

"  One  of  my  caps,"  she  said,  "that 
was  stolen !     How  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"'Twas  me,  ma'am,  that  took  it," 
said  Grace,  sobbing. 

"  And  what  tempted  you  to  take  it  ? 
This  cap  could  have  been  no  use  to 
you  if  you  were  hungry." 

"Mother  'ud  sell  it,  ma'am.  An' 
'twas  comin'  to  the  house  I  took  it, 
afore  I  knewn  you ;  an*  I  was  goin' 
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to  put  it  on  tbe  hedge  afther,  an'  there 
was  people  lookin'  an'  I  could*nt ;  an* 
tkin  I  thought  it  betther  to  come  an' 
give  it  to  yerself." 

*'And  you  came  of  your  own  ac- 
cord?—  your  mother  did  not  send 
you?" 

"  Mother,  ma'am  I  Mother  wanted 
to  keep  it,  but  I  took  it  this  momin' 
whin  she  was  asleep,  an'  hid  it  to  bring 
it  to  you." 

And  the  child  looked  up  into  the 
lady's  face,  and  the  latter  saw  truth 
stamped  in  the  mournful  blue  eyes  that 
looked  into  her's ;  and  a  tear  quivered 
on  her  own  eye-lash  as  she  turned 
towards  the  house,  and  called  her  chil- 
dren. 

''Come  here,  Charles  and  Jane. 
You  see  this  little  girl.  She  was  here 
the  day  before  yesterday,  as  you  both 
know,  and  receiyed  a  great  deal  from 
me.  As  she  was  coming  to  the  house 
on  that  day,  she  was  tempted  to  do 
very  wrong — she  broke  one  of  God's 
commands,  and  stole  this  cap.  She 
might  have  kept  it  without  even  being 
suspected  of  the  theft,  for  we  thought 
that  it  was  the  beggarman  stole  it. 
Well,  this  little  girl  was  moved  with 
gn^tude  towards  me,  and,  of  her  own 
accord,  brought  back  the  cap  to-day. 
I  do  not  know  if  she  is  aware  of  the 
ntiat  sin  of  which  she  has  been  guilty ; 
but  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  is,  the  remembrance  of  a  kindness, 
and  her  modesty  in  confessing  her 
fault.  Go,  my  little  girl,"  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  Grace,  **  go  to  the 
kitchen,  and  I  will  send  you  something 
to  eat." 

The  lady  returned  to  the  house  with 
her  children,  and  ringing  for  the  ser- 
vant, desired  him  to  tell  the  cook  to 
eive  the  little  girl  some  food,  and  to 
let  her  know  when  she  had  finished. 

Presently  the  man  entered,  saying 
that  the  girl  wanted  to  ^o. 

«  Why,  she  had  not  time  to  eat  any- 
thing," observed  his  mistress. 

''She  hasn't  eaten  anything,  ma'am ; 
she  says  she  wants  to  take  it  home." 

••Come,  children,  let  us  go  and 
speak  to  her." 

They  found  her  in  the  kitchen,  tying 
up  some  bones  and  potatoes  in  an  ola 
handkerchief. 

"  Why  won't  you  eat  anything,  my 
poor  girl  ?"  asked  the  mistress  of  the 
nouA 


"  Ah,  lady,  I'm  not  hungry,  an'  its 
late,  an'  a  far  way  off,  an'  —  an'  — ." 


And  the  remembrance  of  her  little 
brother  stole  across  her  mind,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

'•Don't  cry,  don't  cry,"  said  the 
lady,  kindly.  "What's  the  matter?— 
come,  now,  tell  me." 

And  the  voice  of  kindness  went  to 
her  heart — ^how  little  she  knew  it-^ 
and  she  sobbed  more  bitterly. 

••Come,  dear,  tell  me,"  said  the 
lady,  more  kindly. 

roor  Grace ! — the  good  lady  called 
her  ''dear" — her^  the  poor  beggar-girl. 
And  the  corresponding  chord  in  her 
own  heart,  tiU  then  unstrung,  answered 
the  tender  word  1  She  screamed,  as  she 
threw  herself  at  the  lady's  feet — •'Ned, 
poor  Ned,  was  drowned  yesterday,  an* 
—  an*  —  berried  the  day."  She  was 
choked  with  sobs.  She  knelt  there — the 
servants  stood  round  her.  There  was 
hardly  a  dry  eye — the  children  wept 
bitterly — the  good  old  cook  raised  her 

"  There,  mavoumeen,  don't  take  on 
so.  And  your  brother  was  drowned, 
acushla  machree  ?  Is  there  any  more 
of  ye?" 

"Two  little  wans,"  sobbed  the  girl. 

"And,  my  poor  child,  you  came 
over  here  to  return  my  cap  on  the  day 
your  brother  was  buried,"  said  ^e 
lady,  actually  crying  hersdf. 

"  Yis,  ma'am,"  answered  Grace,  not 
exactly  understanding  why  she  should 
not  have  come  on  that  account.  The 
poor  seldom  allow  the  death  of  friends 
to  interfere  with  their  occupations. 

'•  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is 
your  name  ?" 

"Grace  Kennedy,  ma'am;  and  I 
live  about  four  miles  from  this,  beyant 
Escar,  near  Mr.  Worrell's." 

"  Aiargaret,"  said  the  lady,  address- 
ing her  cook,  "  give  her  some  broken 
meat  and  potatoes,  and  let  her  go 
home." 

So  Grace  hurried  home,  and  foimd 
her  father  there,  who  had  just  arrived 
before  her.  And  the  children  had  been 
left  all  day  by  themselves,  for  their 
mother  had  not  been  home  at  all ;  and 
their  fire  had  gone  out;  and  there 
they  cried  all  day,  cold  and  hungry. 

How  their  eyes  glistened  when 
Grace  produced  her  store.  She  had 
not  touched  a  bit  herself— she  waited 
to  eat  with  them ;  so  she  set  to  work, 
and  heated  some,  and  the  four  had  a 
happy,  comfortable  meal.  Mick  and 
his  mother  arrived  late  —  the  latter 
again    drunk.      Some   brawUng   and 
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abuse  took  placCy  UDtil  she  was  nt 
last  persuaded  to  ^  to  bed.  And 
Grace  lay  down  beside  her  little  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  slept  more  happily 
than  she  had  done  for  some  time. 

To  return  to  the  family  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  her. 

The  lady  whose  cap  she  had  re- 
turned  was  wife  to  a  Mr.  Saunders, 
agent  to  a  considerable  property  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Cttle  Grace  had  excited  a  warm 
interest  in  Mrs.  Saunders  s  heart.  The 
children  had  become  quite  fond  of  her, 
and  eager  to  learn  how  her  little  bro> 
ther  was  drowned. 

As  the  family  sat  round  the  fire 
after  dinner,  she  mentioned  the  dr- 
comstance  to  her  husband. 

<<I  do  not  think,"  she  continued, 
**  that  it  was  an  honest  principle  which 
induced  her  to  return  the  cap,  so  much 
as  a  fine  feeling  of  gratitude,  which 
would  not  allow  her  to  injure  one  who 
had  been  kind  to  her ;  but  it  is  a  fine 
noble  nature  on  which  to  graft  good 
principles.  Do,  dear  John,  let  me 
try  an  experiment  with  that  little 
beggar-girl.  Let  me  take  her  from  her 
poverty,  and  bring  her  up  as  a  ser- 
vant, say,  and  see  what  that  fine  dis- 
position will  be  with  education.  The 
expense  will  not  be  great,  as  she  is 
qmte  old  enough  to  be  useful  in  many 
ways  in  the  house.** 

*'  Oh,  do,  papa,*'  cried  Jane,  "  and 
I  will  hear  her  lessons." 

"I  see  no  objection  to  your  plan, 
Ellen,  if  you  wish,"  answered  Mr. 
Saunders;  '*bnt  I  would  recommend 
Tou  to  make  more  inquiries  relative  to 
ner  parents  and  their  character.  Where 
does  she  live  ?*' 

•'  Beyond  Escar,"  she  said,  **near  a 
Mr.  Worrell's.*' 

"Oh,  I  know  Worrell  very  well; 
he  is  a  most  respectable  man,  and  will, 
I  dare  say,  be  able  to  give  us  every 
information.  I  have  some  business  in 
Hollywood  to-morrow;  I  will  drive 
you  round  by  Escar,  if  you  wish,  and 
you  can  ask  Worrell  all  about  her." 

"  That  will  do  exactly,  John,"  said 
the  lady,  as  she  left  the  dining-room. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  greatly  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  children ; 
but  the  day  after  the  sun  shone  out 
beautifully,  and  the  whole  party  set  out 
on  the  car.  Mr.  Saunders  did  his  busi- 
ness in  Hollywood,  and  then  turned  to 
go  home  by  the  Esciir  road.  They 
learned  fi*om  Mr.  and  i^Irs.  Worrell  a 


full  and  true  account  of  little  Ned's 
death,  and  also  the  caose  of  it,  as  Ap- 
peared on  the  inquest.  Mrs.  Worrell 
was  loud  in  her  praise  of  Grace's  dispo- 
sition, saying  what  a  pity  it  was  that 
she  had  such  a  bad  example  before  her. 

"The  father's  good  enough,"  said 
her  husband,  "if  he  had  work,  but  the 
mother's  a  twrible  bad  woman.  It  was 
oidy  the  other  night — ^the  very  night 
the  little  boy  was  buried — that  I  saw 
her  dead  drunk  above  at  the  shop." 

"Shall  we  venture  to  rescue  thia 
child  firom  such  depravity?"  asked  Mrs, 
Saunders  of  her  husband. 

"  It  will  be  hazardous,"  he  re^'ed. 
**  We  can  see  them,  however.  Where 
is  their  house,  JJbp.  Worrell?" 

"Why,  sir,  it  hardly  deserves  the 
name  of  a  house.  They  live  in  a  little 
hovel  about  an  hundred  yards  off  the 
road,  in  on  the  bog,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  on  the  road  to  Escar.  I  will  go 
with  you  and  show  it." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  think  of  it,"^  said 
both  lady  and  gentleman;  "send  a  boy 
with  us;  it  will  do  ^uite  as  welL" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  if  you'll  allow  me 
I'll  go  myself;  the  boys  are  all  at  work, 
and  I've  nothing  particular  to  do ;  and 
to  teU  you  the  truth,  I  am  rejoiced  ^at 
you  are  going  to  do  somethinff  for  our 
little  favourite,  Grace,  for  she  has  really 
ideas  above  the  rest." 

So  they  set  out  towards  Kennedy's 
abode,  accompanied  by  the  good-heart- 
ed farmer.  As  he  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  car,  Mrs.  Saunders  told  him  how 
Grace  had  attracted  her  notice. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  and  my  wife 
have  observed  in  her,"  said  Worrell— 
"  a  warm  affection,  and  great  thankful- 
ness  for  whatever  litUe  kindneiw  is  done 
to  her." 

They  approached  the  hovel;  it  was  a 
desolate  looking  place:  the  str^^t 
road  on  for  a  long  way,  and  on  each  side 
bog  and  heather;  nothing  to  break  the 
eye  but  the  black  turf-clamps  here  and 
there. 

"  There's  the  house,"  said  Mr.  Wor- 
rell, pointing  in  to  the  right  offthe 
road. 

"  Thatl"  smd  Mrs.  Saunders,  as  they 
looked  towards  what  appeared  at  the 
distance  only  a  raised  bank.  **Is  it 
possible  that  human  beings  live  there?" 

Yet  so  it  was.  Half  stuck  against  a 
turf  bank,  a  little  raised  above  it,  were 
the  walls  forming  the  hovel  in  which 
the  Kennedys  dwelt ;  a  hole  in  the  top 
for  a  chimney,  and  the  door  not  above 
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four  feet  high,  "with  a  little  bole  in  one 
side  for  a  window,  the  entire  not  higher 
dian  six  feet,  roofed  with  large  sods 
taken  from  the  bo^;  all  round  the 
house  bleak  and  com;  hardly  a  path 
to  it. 

"  And  here  lite  beings  such  as  we 
are,"  said  Mrs.  Saunders,  turning 
with  a  tearftil  eye  to  her  husband — 
*«  Christians,  with  the  same  feelings, 
affections,  and  perhaps  talents  that  we 
have,  if  they  were  only  cultivated; 
and  look — such  a  wretched,  wretched 
hovel !  I  could  not  imagine  anything 
worse;  and  so  dreary  and  cold  aU 
round.  Oh,  does  it  not  teach  us  to 
value  what  we  have,  when  we  not  merely 
think  of,  but  look  on  the  misery  of 
others.  Dear  John,  I  should  so  like 
to  go  up  to  the  house." 

«•  My  own  love,  it  is  very  wet  and 
dirty;  you  would  be  sure  to  catch 
cold." 

"  But  I  have  strong  boots  on.  Mr. 
Worrell,  could  I  venture  to  go  to  that 
house?** 

"  Why,  ma*am,  it's  very  wet;  but  if 
you  were  as  far  as  that  big  stone,  there's 
a  sort  of  a  path  from  that  up  to  the 
door." 

**  Come  John,  let  us  tiy,"  said  the 
lady,  jumping  from  the  cai*.  And  she 
did  tiy,  and  reached  the  low  door  with 
her  husband^  and  stooping,  went  in. 
Grace  was  sitting  at  the  fire  mending 
something ;  the  children  were  crouch- 
ing over  it;  their  mother  was  sleep- 
ing on  the  bed.  Grace  coloured  as 
she  recognised  the  lady,  and  stood  up, 
giving  her  mother  a  push.  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders looked  round  in  astonishment.  The 
bed  of  straw,  without  bed-clothes — the 
half-dressed  woman  on  it — ^the  naked 
child  beside  the  fire,  and  the  other 
hardly  better  ofi'! — the  smoky  atraos- 
phere,  and  the  damp  floor  and  walls  1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders  looked  at  each 
other  with  looks  of  pitying  commise- 
ration. 

**  A  nice  place  you  come  to  choose 
a  servant,"  said  the  former,  smiling. 

*'  Oh,  John,  John  I  is  it  not  horri- 
ble ?" 

Mrs.  Kennedy  had  by  this  time 
roused  herself,  and  stood  up. 


"  Ob,  me  lady,  an*  I  haven't  a  chair 
or  a  sate  to  offer  ye." 

*'  My  good  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, **  are  you  the  mother  of  this  little 
girl  ?"  pointing  to  Grace. 

'^  Yes,  yer  EuJyship." 

**  Will  you  allow  her  to  come  to  my 
house  for  a  month ;  and  if  I  like  her, 
and  she  proves  honest,  and  obedient, 
and  truthful,  I  may  teach  her  to  be  a 
servant  T 

*'  Oh,  I'll  go  bail  for  her  bein'  honesty 
yer  honor." 

"  It  is  because  she  honestly  brought 
me  back  a  cap  which  she  was  tempted 
to  steal,  that  I  am  induced  to  take  her 
on  trial.  Will  you  allow  her  to  come  ?" 

Her  mother  darted  a  look  at  Grace. 

**  Ye'll  be  givin*  no  hire,  ma'am  ?** 
asked  Mrs.  Kenned)',  thinking  perhaps 
of  the  generally  successful  foraging  of 
Grace. 

**  Oh,  come,  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, going  to  the  door. 

"Oh,  mother  dear! — oh,  ma*am!" 
cried  Grace,  springing  forward  with 
her  hands  clasped — **  I  don't  want  hire ; 
I'll  go  with  ye,  ma'am  dear;  I  love  ye. 
Kevir  mind  mother." 

**I  can't  take  you,  though,  without 
your  mother  s  consent ;  and  as  I  will 
not  undertake  to  give  you  any  wages, 
she  does  not  appear  to  wish  you  to 
come." 

**0h,  in  Grod's  name  take  her, 
ma'am,"  said  her  mother.  "I  didn't 
mean  anything  whin  I  spoke  of  hire. 
Take  her  wid  ye." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  take  her  now," 
BBid  Mrs.  Saunders,  smiling.  "  I  will 
send  for  her  to-morrow,  and  my  mes- 
senger will  bring  some  clothes  for  her, 
and  then  she  can  ^ve  those  on  her  to 
the  poor  little  children  there." 

Thus  it  was  arranged.  And  Grace 
felt  her  father's  cheek  wet  with  tears 
as  she  kissed  him,  and  told  him,  that 
night,  when  he  came  home  from  work. 
And  he  hugged  his  little  daughter,  and 
tried  to  thvSs.  of  some  prayer  he  had 
been  taught  in  the  bright  days  of  child- 
hood,long  ago.  And  he  saw  a  gleam 
of  happiness  to  cheer  him  through  the 
dark  mist  of  inisery.  The  next  day 
Grace  went  to  her  new  home. 
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The  silent  glen,  the  sunless  stream. 

To  wanderinz  boyhood  dear, 
And  treasur'd  still  in  many  a  dream. 

They  are  no  longer  here ; 
A  huge  red  mound  of  earth  is  thrown 
Across  the  glen  so  wild  and  lone, 

The  stream  so  cold  and  clear ; 
And  lightning  speed,  and  thundering  sound. 
Pass  hourly  o'er  the  unsightly  moun£ 

Nor  this  alone — for  many  a  mile 

Along  that  iron  way. 
No  verdant  banks  or  hedgerows  smile 

In  summer's  glory  gay ; 
Thro'  chasms  that  yawn  as  though  the  esrtlf 
Were  rent  in  some  strange  mountaad-birth. 

Whose  depth  excludes  the  day. 
We're  borne  away  at  heaiflong  pace. 
To  win  from  time  tlie  wearying  race ! 

The  wayside  inn,  with  homelike  air. 

No  longer  tempts  a  guest 
To  taste  its  unpretending  fare. 

Or  seek  its  welcome  rest. 
The  prancing  team — the  merry  horn — 
The  cool  fresh  road  at  early  morn — 

The  coachman's  ready  jest ; 
All,  all  to  distant  dream-land  gone, 
While  shrieking  trains  are  hurrnng  on. 

iTet  greet  we  them  with  thankful  hearts. 

And  eyes  that  own  no  tear, 
'Tis  nothing  now,  the  space  which  parts 

The  distant  from  the  dear ; 
The  wing  that  to  her  cherish 'd  nest 
Bears  home  the  birds  exulting  breast. 

Has  found  its  rival  here. 
With  speed  like  hers  we  too  can  haste. 
The  bliss  of  meeting  hearts  to  taste. 

For  me,  I  gaze  along  the  line 

To  watch  the  approaching  train. 

And  deem  it  still,  'twixt  me  and  mine, 
A  rude,  but  welcome  chain 

To  bind  us  m  a  world,  whose  ties 

Each  passing  hour  to  sever  tries. 
But  here  may  try  in  vain ; 

To  bring  us  near  home  many  an  art. 

Stem  fate  employs  to  keep  apart. 
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rBBNCH  NOVELS  AMB  NOVELISTS.* 


The  French  are  great  writers,  whether 
we  measure  them  by  the  quanti^  or 
quality  of  their  productions.      Their 
merit,  however,  is  most  considerable 
in  the  aggregate.    Individual  instances 
of  the  highest  original  genius  are  cer- 
tainly rare  amon^  them.  In  the  crowd- 
ed pages  of  then*  Uterary  history,  we 
cannot  put  our  finger  o;i  the  names  of 
a  Bacon,  Shakspere,    Dante,  or  Mil- 
ton.      Nor  is  Bossuet  equal  to  Jeremy 
Taylor.    Pascal  is  undoubjtedly  their 
greatest  mind,  and  a  world-wide  Ught 
he  might  have  diffused,  had  not  his 
Gmne    been    worn    down  by    mortis 
fications,    and   the    bright    blaze    of 
his  genius  crushed  out  on  the  cold 
walls  and  pavement  of  a  dim  damp 
doister.      We  owe  the  French  a  vast 
meed  of  gratitude  and  praise  for  the 
persevering  exercise  and  improvement 
of  their  national  talent  as  nistorians. 
On  this  field  no  difficultv  Ms  daunted 
them.     Hospitable  and  mhospitable-^ 
savage    and    civilised,     regions    and 
races  have  found  industrious  annalists 
in  the  French;   and  with  an  ingenuity 
peculiarly  their  own,  they  have  collect- 
ed and  arranged  the  scattered  materials. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  best  history  of  England  was  to  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  Hapin ;  and 
whether  we  now  possess  a  better  is  a 
question  which  we  leave  for  more  ex- 
perienced critics  to  decide.      Let  it  be 
remarked,  that  among  the  subscribers 
to  the  edition  of  the  original,  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  1724,  very  few  English 
names  are  to  be  found,  making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  corruptions  of  French 
orthography,   when   proper  and   sur- 
names are  concerned. 

The  bibliography  of  natural  history 
and  science  teems  with  the  names  of 
Frenchmen;  they  have  been  most 
laborious  and  disinterested  expositors 
and  explorers  of  the  secrets  and  won* 
ders  of  our  earth.  It  demanded  almost 
the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  carry  the 
wealthy,  well-born,  luxurious  Bufibn 
through  his  colossal  undertaking.  The 
"Redierches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fos* 


siles"  of  Cuvier  heralded  the  mighty 
discoveries  of  modem  geology,  and 
Imtjd  us  to  seek  in  her  deeps  and 
strata  the  unwritten  chronicles  of  the 
world.  Almost  unknown  in  England 
is  the  enterprise  which  led  Le  Vail- 
lant  to  publish  his  magnificent,  and  of 
course  unprofitable,  works  on  the  orni- 
thology of  AMca.  It  is  to  Audubon, 
the  son  of  a  vice-admiral  of  France, 
that  Europe  owes  the  birds  of  America. 
He  sought  them  among  the  magnoHas 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  stunted  pine- 
trees  of  Labrador.  He  has  placed 
them  before  our  eyes  in  their  dazzling 
plumage  amid  the  long  waving  grasses 
of  the  prairies,  or  the  glowing  berries 
of  their  native  tracts  of  woodland.  The 
same  number  of  important  and  labori- 
ous works  have  been  written  in  no 
other  modem  language,  though  most 
of  the  sreat  critics  and  scholars  of 
France  have  enshrined  the  fruits  of 
their  researches  in  the  unchanging 
idiom  of  a  dead  tongue.  Possessing  a 
large  share  of  very  beautifiil  and  spirited 
prose,  it  is  notorious  that  little  poetry 
of  a  high  order  is  to  be  foimd  in  French. 
We  know  not  where  the  cause  of  failure 
lies,  whether  in  the  language  or  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  race ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  radical  superiority 
and  defects  of  English  and  French  poe- 
try commence,  and  are  evident,  in  th6 
very  cradle.  Compared  with  the  natural 
beauty  and  vigorous  tone  of  those  fine 
old  ballads  which  have  floated  down  to 
us,  often  by  nameless  authors,  the  graces 
and  prettinesses  of  the  poets  of  the 
lan^ue  d'oc  and  the  langue  d'oui  seem 
as  me  chirping  of  the  chaffinch,  to  the 
clear,  strong  tones  of  the  thrush — un- 
tutored and  harsh  sometimes,  but  sel- 
dom feeble.  One  babe  seems  to  have 
been  a  pale,  weedy,  sprawling  infknt, 
whom  its  mother  decked  with  ''pom- 
pons** and  laces,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
bestowing  on  its  cheeks  a  daub  of  rouge ; 
the  other  was  a  handsome,  uncouthi  vi- 
gorous man-child,  swathed  in  its  hem- 
pen swaddling-clothes,  kicking  lustily 
amid  the  fogs  and  frosty  mornings  of  A 
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sharp,  northern  climate :  perhaps  its 
infant  senses  were  braced  by  the  vague 
rumonrs  of  the  chaunts  of  Ossian  and 
his  unknown  brothers  in  poesy — the 
strong  sharp  wail  of  the  persecuted 
native  bards  may  have  thrilled  on 
his  car,  as  they  hovered  between  earth 
and  heaven  in  their  mountain  fastnesses. 
AVhatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  poetry 
of  each  country  possesses  in  its  maturity 
the  same  character,  the  same  beauties, 
graces,  and  defects  which  marked  the 
half-formed  features  of  its  infancy.  In 
their  personal  memoirs,  the  French  own 
a  mine  of  wealth  ;  they  have  an  array 
of  delightful  writers  of  tins  class,  tinc- 
tured, to  be  sure,  with  personal  and 
national  vanity,  but,  nevci'theless,  most 
charming  and  valuable,  while  we  starve 
upon  a  lew  volumes.  Would  there  had 
been  more  sweet  Mrs.  Hutchensons  and 
Ladies  Fanshawe  —  more  Sii*  Simon 
D'Ewes,  Evelyns,  Pepyses,  andBumets 
among  us.  They  would  have  rendered 
the  paths  of  English  history  more 
flowery  and  agreeable. 

The  genuine  wit  of  the  French  must 
strike  every  reader  of  their  literature  ; 
it  is  eminently  compact  and  keen ;  com- 
pared with  ours,  it  is  as  the  blade  of  a 
umcet  to  the  rusty,  coarse-grained  steel 
of  a  schoolboy's  bread-and-cheese  knife ; 
its  meaning  may  travel  from  one  mind 
to  another,  by  the  airy  conveyance  of 
an  intonation,  an  interjection,  a  single 
word.  It  is  playful,  brilliant,  intan- 
gible as  the  sunbeam,  which  we  might 
as  well  attempt  to  catchand  shut  up  in  an 
oak  box,  as  to  pack  in  the  strong  prac- 
tical sounds  of  Saxon  English,  French 
wit,  or  the  delicate  beauty  of  French 
sentiment — ^they  belong  neither  to  our 
mind  nor  our  language;  they  shrink 
from  our  grasp;  they  grow  pale  and 
spiritless  when  we  attempt  to  embody 
them. 

At  the  present  moment  we  may  call 
the  French  the  novel-writers  for  the 
world.  Widely  in  every  quarter  is  the 
use  and  knowledge  of  their  language 
spread,  and  thither  travel  those  coeap, 
hght  saffron-coloured  and  pale- grey 
Tolumes,  which  contain  so  much  of  the 
prose-poetry  of  passion  and  sentiment, 
and  a  subtle  and  sparkling  humour. 
These  books  have  become  ^nost  a  ne- 
cessary luxury  to  those  who  read  with- 
out a  plan,  and  for  the  amusement  of 
the  passing  hour ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  such  works  exercise  a 
most  enervating  and  deteriorating  mo- 
ral influence.     We  cannot  wonder  at 


the  zest  with  which  they  ai"e  perused, 
for  the  writers,  in  very  many  instances, 
possess  great  power ;  they  hold  at  their 
command  a  pasi«ionate  and  melting  elo- 
quence, an  exquisite  sensibility  to  grace 
and  beauty,  the  acute  deUcacy  of  the 
most  vivid  ])ereeptions,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  expressive  of  living 
languages.  Disguised  and  coloured  by 
these  precious  properties,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  novelists  of  France 
have  been  laying  before  the  reading 
world  their  perverted  notions  on  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  on  the  subjects 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  morality  and 
immorality;  they  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  excite  our  feelings  and  en- 
list our  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the 
woman,  bien  conservee  of  45,  who  em- 
ploys herself  in  the  artistic  seduction 
of  some  handsome  youth — ^in  the  unna- 
tural rivalry  of  mother  and  daughter 
for  the  afiections  of  one  man — in  the 
betrayal  at  the  same  time  of  the  erring, 
conflding  mistress,  and  her  ignorant, 
hapless  temmC'de-chambre — in  the  love 
of  the  high-bom  countess  for  some  Intel* 
ligent  peasant  or  mechanic.  At  other 
times,  to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the 
narrative,  we  are  kept  quivering  through 
the  whole  of  two  volumes  with  the  fiaar 
that  our  interesting  heroine  may  be 
unknowingly  involved  in  an  intrigue 
with  her  own  natural  son ;  or,  by  way 
of  variety,  the  whole  treasure  of  an  in- 
nocent young  heart  is  lavished  on  some 
abominable  criminal;  and  others  c*ontain 
scenes  and  passages  with  the  mention 
of  which  we  dared  not  sully  our  page. 
To  deal  rightly  with  a  great  proportion 
of  these  books — so  remarkable  kh*  per- 
verted power — we  should  possess  Hugh 
Latimer's  heroic  gift  of  plain-speaking ; 
and  did  we  arraign  at  the  bar  of  criti- 
cal justice,  by  their  right  names,  the 
sins  to  which  those  pages  are  dedicated, 
we  can  assure  the  reader  we  should 
startle  their  ears  by  a  very  ugly  and 
ill-sounding  nomenclature. 

We  particularly  object  to  these  writ- 
ers when  they  assume  the  tone  of  piety, 
and  treat  of  mercy  and  repentance. 
The  comparisons  which  involve  the 
mention  of  names  and  characters,  sa- 
cred and  divine,  are  remarkable  for 
their  ignorance  and  profanity.  It  re- 
minds one  of  Madame,  when  she  likens 
her  son,  the  Regent  Orleans,  to  the 
Psalmist  King  of  Judah,  founding  the 
comparison  solely,  we  presume,  on  the 
afiair  of  Bathsheba.  In  a  like  spirit 
the  "pauvres  anges  dcchus"  of  tncsc 
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novelists  comfort  themselves  with  the 
incidents  and  characters  of  Holy 
Writ.  It  was  well  for  the  morality  of 
our  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  young,  that  the  memo- 
rable article  on  this  subject  in  a  leading 
ootemporary  scared  the  public  with 
the  mention  of  some  of  the  grosser  abo- 
minations in  which  many  ol  these  writ- 
ers have  dealt.  We  assume  to  ourselves 
a  more  pleasant  task — it  is  to  mention 
some  volumes  that  may  be  read  fear- 
lessly, and  an  author  who  may  be  pe- 
rused with  delight  by  the  most  scrupu. 
lous.  Let  us  say  also,  injustice  to  our 
French  neighbours,  that  many  a  hus- 
band who  values  his  own  peace,  and 
almost  every  priest  in  any  degree  emi- 
nent for  zeal  and  sincerity,  forbids  the 
most  objectionable  of  these  works  to 
their  wife,  daughter,  or  spiritual  charge. 
For  the  genius  of  Bakac,  one  of  3ie 
master  novelists  of  his  time,  we  have  a 
profound  admiration,  mingled,  cloud- 
ed, and  embittered  with  regret  and  in- 
dignation. Superior  to  all  the  other 
writers  of  his  country,  he  is  a  leader 
among  their  errors.  Capable  of  pour- 
traying,  with  the  exquisite  simplicity  of 
the  most  perfect  art,  every  phase  and 
shade  of  cnaracter — a  great  dramatist, 
and  powerftd  narrator — he  has  over  the 
feelings  of  his  readers  the  same  control 
which  the  musician  exercises  on  the 
strings  or  keys  of  his  instrument.  He 
holds  us  for  the  time  bounden  slaves  to 
the  lamp  of  his  ^nius.  His  humour  is 
phjfal  and  variable ;  we  laugh  and 
sign  at  his  bidding.  Alas!  that  he 
should  have  so  often  and  so  shamelessly 
employed  these  fair  and  gracious  gif^ 
of  his  Maker  in  the  sendee  of  vice 
and  seduction,  and  swelled  his  pages 
with  a  wit  so  unpanlonably  gross, 
profane,  and  blaspnemons.  He  has 
tauffht  us  himself  that  he  was  formed 
for  Dctter  things,  as  the  beauty  of  Mil- 
ton's "Fallen  Angel"  streams  through 
all  the  horror  and  depravity  of  his  fdl. 
The  man  who  could  wnte  the  his- 
tories of  the  "  Recherche  de  I'Absolu," 
and  **  Eugenie  Grandet,"  is  deeply 
culpable  for  lending  himself  as  a  nu- 
nister  to  the  evil  tastes  of  his  time  and 
country.  He  who  could  trace,  in  **  Le 
Doigt  de  Dieu,"  the  sure  punishment 
that  visits  in  some  form  the  household 
treachery  of  adultery,  is  a  mighty  cri- 
minal to  devote  himself  to  its  praises 
and  illustration.  In  many  of  his  books 
there  stand  characters  so  pure  and 
beautiful  in  their  conception,  we  think 


he  must  have  placed  them  there  to  do 
penance  for  the  sinners  who  surround 
them,  and  to  blush  for  the  scenes  in 
which  they  act  a  part  not  always  con- 
sistent with  their  general  excellence. 
Prout  might  paint  the  streets  of  an  old 
provincial  town  from  his  description  ; 
Creswick  might  gamer  up  in  his  me- 
mory hints  for  a  future  picture  from 
his  well-told  landscapes.  The  skill 
of  a  Flemish  painter  guides  the  pen 
of  Mons.  de  Balzac  —  his  interiors 
glow.  Look  long  and  steadily  at 
the  picture  that  he  lays  before  you— 
fresh  t)bjects  ever  start  out  from  the 
dim,  yet  transparent,  shades  of  his 
background.  The  quaint  forms  of 
the  old-fashioned  furniture — ^the  an- 
cient household  utensils — ^his  brazen 
pans  and  pewter  platters— his  tall  gob- 
lets  of  Venice  glass — they  gleam,  they 
glance  with  well-managed  lights  into 
observation ;  and  among  them  move  the 
hardy  peasant-servants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Demoiselles  de  Gu- 
enics,  de  Fen  Hoels,  and  de  Gormons. 
His  good  angel  might  be  predominant^ 
or  a  penitent  mood  possessed  him, 
when  he  traced  the  character  of  Mar- 
garet Claes.  It  tells  of  truth,  and  pa- 
tience, and  the  holy  charities  of  the 
household  hearth,  ft  is  an  illustration 
of  the  self-denial,  forbearance,  and  child- 
like belief  and  practice  of  the  woman- 
Christian.  We  delight  to  imagine 
the  calm,  blooming,  Flemish  face  of 
the  heroine — the  broad,  thoughtful 
brow — the  clear  eyes— the  happy  con- 
tentment of  the  young  face — the  close, 
white  cap,  and  dark  rich  velvet  robe. 
Such  a  form  and  countenance  have 
now  and  then  looked  down  upon  us, 
almost  majestic  in  their  placid  sim- 
plicity, from  a  canvass  marked  in  some 
shadowy  comer  with  a  famous  mon- 
ogram. The  '  *  Recherche  de  I'Absolu  " 
is  a  master-work — national,  yet  true 
to  that  nature  which  is  of  all  coun- 
tries. '  *  La  Vieille  Fille  "  is  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  ability  and  faults  of  M. 
de  Balzac.  We  meet  there  his  emi- 
nent descriptive  powers,  combined  with 
the  irresistible  wit  which  he  mingles 
with  indecency  and  impiety.  The  mo- 
notonous life  of  the  country  town  and 
the  characters  of  the  inhabitants  are 
drawn  with  admirable  skilL  *•  Modesto 
Mijrnon  "  is  among  the  least  objection- 
able of  Balzac's  writings.  Many  of  the 
"Scenes  de  la  Vie  Piivee"  seem  to 
have  been  written  with  what  the  author 
considered  an  honest  and  good  inten- 
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tion — to  inculcate  a  valaable  moral— 
ad  impracticable  undertakinff  for  a  ge- 
nius 80  perverse.  The  sciues  some, 
times  waTer,  and  the  balance  seems  to 
be  trembling  toward  virtue ;  but  it 
speedily  kidu  the  beam,  and  the  evil 
principle  prevails.  We  would  pay  our 
homage  en  passant  to  that  great  moral- 
ist in  disguise,  Charles  de  Bernard, 
who  often  turns  the  laugh  against  vice, 
and  superannuated  pretensions,  and  foU 
lies,  though  he  sometimes  forgets  the 
part  whidi  he  has  enacted  so  well,  and 
weakens,  by  the  tone  and  details  of  hi« 
story,  the  moral  which  he  works  out 
irresistibly  at  the  end  of  his  book. 
His  polished  old  men  of  the  world,  and 
his  faded  beauties,  grasping  at  the  last 
straws  which  vanity  flin^  to  them,  are 
studio  from  life — in  spite  of  wrinkles 
and  rheumatism,  they  trip  well-dressed 
and  graceful  into  the  grave.  ''La 
Eemme  de  Quarante  Ans"  is  such 
an  exquisite  morsel  of  satire,  so  point- 
ed and  strong  in  its  ridicule,  that 
we  wonder  it  has  not  driven  from 
the  face  of  society  the  character  of 
*'la  femme  incomprise.**  In  "Ger- 
faut,"  where  a  criminal  pasaon  is  de- 
scribed with  more  force,  and  as  much 
decency  as  is  to  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  any  of  these  books,  we  would 
whisper  to  Monsieur  de  Bernard  that 
he  has  committed  a  gross  treason 
against  the  laws  that  govern  the 
sdiool  of  novelists  with  which  he 
mingles,  as  the  author  of  that  exciting 
tale ;  for  the  husband,  with  his  hi^ 
sense  of  honour,  his  confiding  love, 
which  expends  itself  in  no  pale  senti- 
mentalities, and  condescends  not  to 
suspect — with  his  courage  and  proud 
inflexibility — ^is  a  far  more  attractive 
character  than  the  Parisian  dandy 
who  tmdertakes  to  dishonour  him. 
'*  L*homme  Serieux^wiU  provoke  many 
a  lauffh,  though  it  seems  inferior  to 
our  vivid  recollections  of  the  wit  and 
merit  of  ''La  Femme  de  Quarante 
Ans." 

Of  Mons.  Paul  de  Kock  we  shall 
say  but  little.  His  wit  is  untranslat- 
able, for  two  reasons — it  is  so  purely 
national,  and  often  so  indecent.  We 
confess,  however,  that  it  is  perfect  of 
the  kind.  We  defy  the  sternest  moralist 
to  restrain  his  laugh,  even  had  he  sat 
down,  as  many  a  critic  does,  resolved 
to  reprove  and  condemn.  This  author 
does  not  attempt  to  seduce  us  by  false 
philosophy  and  vicious  sentimentality. 
He  is  content  with  making  us  acknow- 


ledge  that  he  is  master  of  the  subjects 
he  handles,  and  evidently  holds  him- 
self to  be  rewarded  by  me  mirUi  he 
provokes.  He  is  a  modem  Smollett, 
and  a  Hogarth  without  his  moral  in. 
tentions.  We  think,  however,  that  hia 
readers  must  sometimes  be  reminded, 
while  engaged  with  his  pages,  of  one 
of  the  discoveries  of  modem  agricul- 
ture— namely,  that  it  is  possible  to 
manure  too  highly.  Partial  transla- 
tions have  made  Sue  and  Dumas  better 
known  to  the  English  readers.  They 
recall,  by  their  gaudy,  exaggerated 
style,  the  paintings  of  the  revolu^on- 
ary  David ;  and  lie  him,  they  love  to 
gnnd  up  their  colours  with  blood, 
rossessed  of  powerful  imaginations 
and  much  industry,  they  are  both 
writers  of  considerable  ability,  who 
blend  with  all  that  is  false  and  immoral 
in  their  brother  scribes,  a  coarse  taste 
for  the  melodramatic  and  horrible. 
They  can  give  us  a  kind  of  waking 
nightmare,  and  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end  with  the  powerful  narration  and 
strong  colouring  of  some  of  their  scenes. 
This  quality  is  remarkable  in  <<Atar 
GuV'and  "LaVigie  de  KoatVen." 
To  the  reader  who  wishes  to  judge  of 
the  writings  of  these  authors,  in  their 
least  objectionable  productions,  we 
would  recommend  '<  La  Dame  de  Mon- 
soreau,"  "  Georges,"  and  **  Les  Trois 
Mousouetaires,"  by  Dumas ;  also,  "  La 
Barbeblue,*'  "Aventures  d^Hercules 
Hardi,"  "Jean  Chevalier,"  and  the 
afore-named  '*  Atar  Gul,"  by  Sue,-^ 
who  has  commenced  1850  with  **Les 
Mysteres  du  Peuple." 

It  has  been  much  the  &shion  to  ex- 
tol the  merit  and  productions  of  Geox^ 
Sand.  We  believe  this  judgment  to 
be  false — that  time  and  posterity  will 
not  establish  and  corroborate  thepraise. 
In  giving  thb  opinion,  we  set  aside  the 
fact,  that  this  intellectual  hermaphro- 
dite exhibits  in  her  works  the  frail- 
ties and  weakness  of  the  woman  com- 
bined with  the  vices  of  the  man. 
She  is  elaborate  and  lengthy,  when  it 
were  a  merit  to  be  concise  and  simple ; 
her  longer  works  are  tedious,  and  seem 
to  be  written  without  a  plan — ^bursts 
of  passionate  verbiage  and  eloquent 
essays  confuse  the  details.  It  is  a 
great  point  gained,  when  a  female  au- 
thor weighs  with  a  sound  judgment 
the  depth  and  grasp  of  her  own  ability. 
Now  m  this  most  valuable  knowledge 
she  is  utterly  deficient.  She  plunges 
into  great  social  questions  and  philoso- 
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phic  disquisitions  with  the  same  confi- 
dence that  sh^  handles  a  criiu.  con. 
She  ministers  largely  to  the  vicious 
appetites  and  dangerous  ambition  of  a 
depraved  democracy.  Her  frequent 
awd  irreverent  mention  of  Him  who 
bore  our  sins  and  knew  our  sorrows, 
shocks  and  startles  us.  Thoughts  beau- 
tiful and  poetical  are  scattered  over 
her  pages,  and  put  in  the  mind  or  mouth 
of  some  hero  or  heroine,  whose  notions 
on  virtue  and  vice  are  as  confused  and 
perverted  as  her  own.  Yet  while 
charmed  by  her  eloquence,  it  is  rather 
what  this  author  might  have  been,  than 
what  9he  is,  that  impresses  our  mind 
after  a  perusal  of  her  works.  It  is  yet 
day  with  her,  and  may  she  amend  1 
At  present  she  seems  to  be  seeking 
public  esteem  and  influence  by  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  people  and  the 
poor — a  great  mission  worthily  ful- 
filled— ^may  it  find  a  better  prophet 
than  either  herself  or  Sue !  **  Little 
Fadette"  and  the  "Peche  de  Mons. 
Antoine,"  are  translatable ;  but  in  the 
**  Piccinino  *'  we  meet  with  the  same 
odious  combinations,  and  loves,  and 
crimes,  which  startle  us,  and  jar  so  un- 
pleasantly on  our  minds  in  the  works 
of  these  novelists ;  but  enough  of  a 
writer  who  has  maintained  that  vir- 
tuous dispositions  and  purity  of  mind 
may  remain  uncontaminated,  and  exist 
in  a  wilful  and  willingharlot. 

Madame  Charles  Keybaud  is  but 
Httle  known  to  the  English  reader.  She 
is  a  good  and  captivating  writer,  of  con- 
siderable ability.  Her  numerous  pro- 
ductions may  be  perused  without  fear 
by  the  conscientious  and  scrupulous 
reader.  We  are  doing  them  a  service 
in  recommending  this  interesting  author 
to  their  notice.  She  will  cheer  many 
a  winter  evening,  and  the  pleasant  lan- 
gour  of  a  July  noon ;  she  will  occupy 
very  agreeabfy  the  odd  hour  between 
the  return  trom  the  drive  and  the  ap- 
pearance at  the  dinner-table.  Her  in- 
tentions and  tendencies  are  good ;  her 
sentiments  very  sweet  and  delicate ;  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  and  moral 
responsibility  evidenUy  pervades  her 
mind.  She  introduces  her  readers  to 
the  antique  relics  of  that  beautifiil  and 
graceful  aristocracy — let  us  give  all 
Sieir  due — which  was  destroyed  by  the 
first  French  revolution.  We  seem  to 
move  with  her  through  the  wide  salons 
of  her  old  chateaux,  among  their  ob- 
solete fituteuils,  and  tarnished  gilding, 
and  heavy  faded  damask — the  pleasant 


prosixH't-!  of  the  once  gay  Fmnce  spread 
forth  before  the  windowtj.  She  describes 
with  a  glowing  pen  the  beauties  of  the 
provinces  ;  she  is  at  home  in  the  passes 
pf  the  Cevennes  and  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  old  towns,  in  whose  tall  houses 
wintered  the  provincial  nobility  of  by- 
gone days.  In  one  of  her  later  works 
she  selects  a  fruitful  theme — the  "  An- 
nals of  the  Old  Convents  of  Paris." 
These  foundations  received  into  their 
bosoms,  and  hid  beneath  their  sheltering 
waUs,  heroines  of  histories  sadder  and 
inore  piteous,  sufferers  under  woes  more 
intense,  than  the  public  grief  and  pom- 
pous penitence  of  any  king's  mistress. 
Bossuet  and  Flechier  did  not  comme- 
morate  these,  nor  make  them  live  among 
the  standard  divinity  of  France,  but 
Madame  Revbaud  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  imagining  their  narratives.  To 
some  the  monotony  and  seclusion  of  the 
cloister  was  a  blessed  exchange  for  the 
scorn  and  abhorrence  which  they  ex- 
cited as  the  children  of  great  and  notable 
criminals.  I'o  these  thej^  fathers'  name 
was  a  curse ;  men  gazed  on  them  with 
curiosity  and  turned  aside ;  the  sin  of 
the  sire,  who  was  broken  on  the  whed, 
fell  with  every  circumstance  of  shame 
and  humiliation  around  his  offsprinff. 
The  touching  little  story  of  **Feuse"i§ 
founded  on  this  situation.  Her  father 
had  committed  a  double  murder  by  the 
destruction  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
Felise,  and  of  an  officer  to  whom  his 
beautiful  sister-in-law  was  affianced. 
He  had  prepared  the  way  for  marriage 
with  the  latter;  but  the  secret  witness 
of  crime  was  abroad,  and  the  guilt  was 
traced  to  the  criminal.  Felise  is  con- 
signed to  a  convent  by  her  aunt,  the 
innocent  cause  of  these  tragedies.  This 
hapless  lady,  with  beauty  prematurely 
faded,  and  shattered  nerves,  dwells  in  a 
large  dismal  house  in  Paris,  with  two 
old  servants,  nursing  her  feeble  health 
and  wretched  recollections.  The  gay, 
beautiful,  high-spirited  child  of  the 
murderer  and  murdered  grows  into  9^ 
glowing,  passionate  womanhood,  and 
vie  Marquis  de  Gaudale  waits  upon 
her  aunt  to  demand  her  hand. 

**  ^  I  refuse  it,  M.  le  Marquis/  reidied]Ha- 
demoiselle  de  Saulieu,  greatly  agitated. 

"  *  And  wiU  you  favor  me  with  the  grounds 
of  your  refusal,  mademoiselle?'  said  he. 

"  *  If  you  absolutely  require  it,  sir,'  mur- 
mured the  grief-stricken  lady,  almost  in- 
audibly ;  *  but  be  advised,  and  without  ex- 
planation or  details  give  up  the  hand  of  my 
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"  The  marquis  only  replied  by  an  impa- 
tient gesture,  and  his  pride  and  love  seemed 
equally  to  offer  an  indignant  refusal.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Saulieu  paused,  as  if  to  sum* 
mon  up  all  her  strength,  and  then  said,  at 
first  very  slowly,  but  as  she  proceeded,  in  ab- 
rupt and  hurried  accents — 

**  *  It  is  a  melancholy  history  that  I  am 
about  to  relate,  sir — the  frightful  misfortunes 
of  two  families.  An  orphan  from  infancy,  I 
was  brought  up  along  with  a  younger  sister, 
by  an  uncle  who  adopted  us.  At  sixteen 
my  sister  married  a  man  of  rank,  while  I 
remained  with  my  unde,  now  grown  infirm. 
I  defSurred  my  own  establishment  in  life  in 
order  to  watch  over  his  declining  years,  and 
I  remained  with  him  up  to  the  age  of  twent}'- 
five,  persuaded  that  he  would  share  his  for- 
tune between  myself  and  my  sister,  whom  he 
had  already  richly  portioned.  But  these  an- 
ticipations proved  groundless.  A  will  which 
he  had  concealed  from  us  made  me  his  only 
heir.  Alas!  how  shall  I  recall  the  conse- 
quences of  this  preference.  My  sister's  hus- 
band had  long  entertained  a  hateful  passion 
for  me ;  his  avarice  was  equal  to  his  depraved 
love.  I  was  about  to  be  married  to  one 
whom  my  heart  had  long  selected.  The 
wretch  fbrmed  the  project  of  manying  me, 
and  getting  rid  of  all  obstacles  previously. 
A  dispensation  firom  the  Holy  Father  autho- 
rizes a  man  to  marry  two  sisters  in  succession. 
The  same  night  his  wife  was  assassinated 
in  her  own  chateau,  while  he  to  whom  I  was 
to  have  been  united  was  shot  through  the 
head  almost  before  my  very  eyes.  The  mur- 
derer had  arranged  his  double  crime  with  ex- 
treme address,  but  Providence  willed  his  im- 
mediate chastisement  His  crimes  had  secret 
witnesses ;  his  victims  were  avenged,  and  he 
perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
You  have  doubtless  heard,  sir,  the  dreadful 
history  of  the  Count  de  Chardavou,  who  waa 
broken  on  the  wheel  at  Toulouse.  He  was 
the  &ther  of  Felise.  He  had  a  young  sister ; 
the  was  called  the  fair  Genevieve.  Disgraced 
by  his  infamous  crime  and  his  no  less  infamous 
punishment,  she  died  in  a  convent ;  and  f, 
whom  this  monster  had  deprived  of  so  many 
objects  of  afiection,  wear  out  the  remainder 
of  my  liffe  here  with  the  old  servants  who 
have  followed  me,  and  this  child,  who  accuses 
me  of  cruelty,  but  from  whom  I  must  fbr 
ever  hide  our  misfortunes.* 

**The  Marquis  listened  to  this  narrative 
in  silent  horror ;  he  bowed  profoundly,  and 
half  sunk  pn  one  knee,  as  if  to  ask  pardon 
from  one  whom  he  had  forced  to  make  such 
an  avowal,  then  he  slowly  withdrew.  As 
he  disappeared,  Mademoiselle  de  Saulieu 
perceived  the  pale  face  of  Felise  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  salon.  The  unhappy  girl, 
concealed  behind  the  folding-doors,  had 
heard  every  word  that  was  uttered.  Her 
look  of  calm  and  settled  despair  was  terrible 
to  behold. 

*^  *■  Aunt,'  said  she,  *  I  must  return  to  the 
Annonciades — ^my  place  is  there.     I  have 


reflected  since  yesterday,  I  see  that  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Chameroy  loves  the  Marquia 
de  Gaudale,  and,  since  I  am  the  daughter  of 
a  criminal,  he  will  marry  her.  Ob,  Aunt  ! 
restore  me  to  the  convent,  for,  at  this  idea, 
I  feel  my  father's  blood  flowing  in  my 
veins.' " 

The  same  day  Felise  returned  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Annonciades.  When 
she  crossed,  for  the  second  time,  the 
formidable  barrier  of  the  cloister-gate^ 
she  was  received  by  the  superior  and 
Father  Boinet. 

"*We  were  ever  expecting  you,  my 
daughter,'  said  the  good  fiither.  *Come, 
my  child,'  exclaimed  the  superior,  with  ac- 
cents of  tenderness  and  joy.  *  Oh,  my  poor 
bruised  lamb,  blessed  be  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  leads  you  hither,  and  the  day  which 
restores  you  to  the  fold.' " 

But  we  particularly  recommend  to 
English  readers  the  story  of  "Clemen- 
tine," which  forms  another  part  of  the 
same  series.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche- 
farnoux  is  warned  by  his  incipient 
wrinkles  that  he  is  no  longer  an  orna- 
ment to  the  court  of  Le  Grand 
Monarque,  who  wished  only  to  see 
around  him  a  perennial  maturity  or 
bloom.  He  determines  to  retire  to  his 
castle  of  La  Rochefamoux,  where 
one  of  his  ancestresses  had  attained 
her  hundredth  year,  and  there  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  preservation  of  his 
life.  He  took  with  him  his  relations, 
Madame  and  Mademoiselle  St.  Elphege, 
who  were  to  inherit  a  large  share  of 
his  wealth ;  but,  saith  the  Spanish 
proverb,  "those  who  wait  for  dead 
men's  shoes,  may  ^  all  their  lives  bare- 
foot." And  so  It  proved.  Madame 
died  ;  Mademoiselle  St.  Elphege  grew 
withered  and  old  in  waiting  for  her  in^ 
heritance,  and  her  spirits  were  depres- 
sed by  the  formal  tyranny  of  the 
narrow-minded  old  man.  When  the 
ninetieth  year  of  the  Marquis's  life  was 
"bien  sonnee,"  other  candidates  for 
the  inheritance  appear — Madame  de 
Barjaval,  his  w^idowed  niece,  with  her 
young  son,  the  Baron ;  and  the  veri- 
table heroine  of  the  stoiy,  Clementine, 
in  the  bright  bloom  of  sixteen,  and  the 
ignorance  and  innocence  of  a  boarder 
in  a  well-regulated  convent.  We  see 
the  Marquis  growing  yellower  and 
thinner  every  day,  and  his  heiress 
more  impatient. 

The  youn^  Baron,  who  is  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  a  naturalist,  is  one 
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of  the  most  charming  characters  in  the 
book.  He  has  all  the  simplicity  and 
calm  intelligence  of  one  whose  facul- 
ties and  enei^ies  are  devoted  to  an 
exalting  and  edifying  study.  Wo  re- 
spect and  delight  in  the  boy  who  is  so 
curiously  active,  and  hves  in  so  much 
happy  excitement  among  his  butterflies, 
chiysalyses,  and  beetles.  The  indus- 
trious study  of  God's  works  and  won- 
ders, in  the  habits  and  forms  of  his 
minor  creatures,  preserves  the  delight- 
ful purity  and  integrity  of  his  character 
to  the  end  of  the  history.  The  heart 
aches  for  Clementine  as  the  book  closes, 
and  the  convent-gates  shut  over  her 
sorrows  and  great  mistakes  in  life — 
discovered  too  late  to  be  retrieved. 

Madame  C.  Reybaud  excels  espe- 
cially in  her  descnptions  of  the  land- 
scapes of  the  tropics.  Many  of  her 
best  scenes  are  enacted  in  those  glowing 
countries.  She  makes  us  sign  amid 
our  foss  and  frosts  for  the  clear  moon- 
light heavens,  the  luxuriant  foliage, 
and  the  luscious  fruits  and  gorgeous 
flowers  of  Southern  America,  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indian  Isles.  When  we 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  charm  of  her 
pages,  the  delightful  odorous  evening 
of  the  tropics  seems  stealing  over  the 
imagination;  the  exhalations  of  a 
thousand  blossoms  are  breathing  in 
the  air ;  around  the  columns  of  the 
palm-trees,  and  through  the  rich  ver- 
dure of  the  high  -wide  boughs,  fell  the 
many-colonred  cups  and  bells  of  the 
innumerable  parasite  plants  which 
grow  with  the  pompous  luxuriance  of 
savage  vegetation,  m  a  soil  unturned 
by  man.  Similar  scenes  filled  the 
heart  of  Heber  with  a  glorious  com- 
prehension of  the  beautiftil,  while  wan- 
dering  ^*  beneath  the  bamboo's  arched 
bough"— 


**  Where  gemmtng  ofk  that  aured  gloom 
Qlowt  the  genuiiiun'f  icarlct  bloom  i 
And  wind!  our  path  thro*  miinj  a  bower 
Of  fhigruit  tree  and  crimion  flover. 
The  Ceiba'f  gaudy  pomp  dUplayed 
0*er  the  broad  plantain*!  humbler  shade, 
And  dusk  anana*f  prickly  blade  t 
While  o'er  the  brake  fo  wild  and  fair 
The  betel  wavee  hie  creei  in  air." 


We  follow  her  among  the  Negro 
population,  and  the  supple,  indolent, 
passionate  Creoles,  into  the  company 
of  those  Spanish  nobles  who  carried 
with  them  across  the  Atlantic,  among 
their  sugar-canes  and  bananas,  theproud 
prejudices  of  Europe,  and  old  Spain. 
These  are  iilustrated  in  the  pretty  story 


of  "Mademoiselle  de  ChazeuiL "  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  French 
nobleman,  who  had  married  a  beautiful 
half-caste.  This  secret  was  concealed 
from  E sther.  Family  misfortime  and  her 
father's  death  compel  her  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  home 
of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Simon 
Baez,  of  whose  station,  habits,  and 
extraction  she  is  entirely  ignorant,  as 
also  of  her  father's  mesalliance.  The 
old  man,  filled  with  kindly  afiection, 
hastens  to  meet  his  young  descendant, 
and  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  proud 
nobles  of  trance  finds  herself  em- 
braced by  a  Mulatto.  In  Paris,  in  the 
days  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  she 
had  been  aflianced  to  a  Creole  of  high 
birth,  the  Marquis  de  Palraarola.  The 
lovers  were  devotedly  attached  to  one 
another,  though  the  gentleman  found 
himself  perplexed  by  a  previous  intrigue 
with  his  cousin,  Louise  de  Villaverde, 
who  had  perseveringly  pursued  and 
finally  entangled  him  in  an  illicit  con- 
nection. To  gain  his  love  this  lady 
committed  dark  and  terrible  deeds,  for 
she  had  to  remove  two  hving  obstacles 
ere  she  succeeded,  namely,  her  father- 
in-law  and  her  husband.  Though  no 
actual  proof  of  her  crime  existed,  an 
undefined  suspicion  of  her  guilt  em- 
bittered every  hour  the  Marquis  was 
in  her  presence.  She  was  like  himself, 
a  Creole,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cha- 
zeuil  discovers  that  Dona  Carlota,  the 
proud  aunt  of  the  Marquis,  and  his 
cousin,  Louisa  de  Villaverde,  who  had 
returned  to  America,  lived  very  near 
to  her  grandfather,  whose  extraction 

Suite  places  him  beyond  the  pale  t)f 
leir  society.  In  Paris  the  young 
ladies  had  met  as  equals — in  South 
America  how  vast  was  the  gulf  between 
them  I  The  miadulterated  blood  of 
the  followers  of  the  Cid  flowed  in  her 
rivals'  veins,  while  the  nobiHty  of  her 
fether,  the  Count  de  Chazeuil,  could 
not  make  her  more  or  less  than  the 
granddaughter  of  Simon  Baez,  the 
&eed  man.  When  the  fair  Parisian 
fiirst  discovered  her  descent  from  slave- 
ancestors,  and  that  her  father  had  out- 
raged the  prejudices  and  opinions  of 
his  ec{uals  oy  his  marriage  with  her 
beautiful  mother,  Esther's  feelings  are 
very  melancholy; — 

^* '  My  poor  Catherine^'  said  Simon  Baex 
to  her,  was  sixteen  years  old,  gentle  and 
pretty,  and  nearly  as  fair  too  as  thou  art.  The 
Count  became  attached  to  her,  and  she  loved 
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blm :  then  an  event  occurred  which  is,  per- 
haps, without  example  in  this  countr}*.  The 
Count  asked  my  child  of  me  in  marriage, 
and  he  wedded  her.  A  montii  later  they 
departed  together;  I  did  not  attempt  to  detain 
them ;  they  could  not  stay  here.* 

" '  Could  not  remain  near  you  I — and  for 
-what  reason  ? '  said  Esther. 

"  '  Because  thy  father  had  made  a  marriage 
which  drew  upon  him  the  disapproval  and 
Bcom  of  his  own  people,*  sadly  replied  Baez. 
*  Here  a  white  man  cannot  marry  a  woman 
of  colour  without  incurring  the  contempt  of 
his  equals.' 

"*But  have  you  not  told  me  that  my 
mother  was  as  lair  as  I  am,'  interrupted 
Esther,  in  a  troubled  tone. 

"  *  But  her  origin  was  known ;  all  the  world 
knew,'  said  the  old  man,  *  that  she  was  of 
mixed  race;  besides,  my  child,  there  are 
signs  by  which  persons  accustomed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  of  castes  cannot  be 
deceived.  Even  thou,  fair  as  thou  art,  in  thee 
thyself  one  can  clearly  see  that  thou  bast  in 
thy  veins  the  blood  of  the  Black.* 

*'  Esther  bowed  her  head ;  she  saw  the 
distance  which  prejudices,  u&acknowledged 
in  Europe  but  all  powerful  there,  placed 
between  her  and  Palmarola." 

The  Marquis,  however,  seeks  her 
out,  renews  his  vows  and  protestations 
of  attachment,  while,  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, Madame  de  Villaverde  endqa- 
vours  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  lovers,  to  separate  and  pre- 
vent them  meeting.  Heaven,  however, 
fcivours  them,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Chazeuil,  reinstated  in  her  fortune, 
siuls  from  the  Havannah  with  her  good 
old  bonne.  Madam  Abel,  and  her  feith- 
ful  lover,  for  a  land  where  the  daughter 
of  the  French  noble  will  be  no  more 
despised  as  the  grandchild  of  the  good 
old  slave.  The  heart  of  the  reader 
will  sicken  over  the  desptur  of  the  de- 
serted and  guilty  woman ;  from  her 
Quivering  hands  she  drops  the  letter 
that  announces,  in  the  words  of  the 
innocent  girl,  her  happy  prospects  and 
departure  with  her  future  nusband. 
Louisa,  then,  had  sinned  and  suffered 
in  vain.  '*  Her  gaze  was  bent  upon  the 
ground;  she  seemed  for  a  long  time 
rapt  in  some  mournful  thought  5  then 
in  a  low  voice  she  miumured,  '  God 
avenges  the  dead.*** 

"Le  Dernier  Oblat"  is  a  tale  of 
great  power  and  beauty.  The  sin  of 
3ie  mother,  who  had  seen  her  lover  ly- 
ing murdered  before  her,  is,  through 
long  years,  sternly  visited  on  the  hap- 
less offspring  of  her  intrigue.  The 
vengeance  of  the  outraged  husband  is 


steady  and  relentless.  There  is  some* 
thing  terrible  in  the  obedience  of  the 
conscience-stricken  mother ;  it  is  pain- 
fiil  to  trace  the  tale  of  the  hapless  and 
guileless  victim  of  a  woman's  frailty, 
and  a  husband's  revenue.  The  latter 
portions  of  the  narrative  are  inferior 
to  the  commencement  and  earlier 
chapters,  in  the  same  manner  that  tlie 
first  part  of  Mrs.  Marsh's  very  beau- 
tiful novel,  the  "Previsions  of  the 
Ladjr  Evelyn,"  greatly  exceeds  the 
ment  of  the  lately- written  conclusion. 
This  lady  and  Madame  Reyband  pos- 
sess the  same  class  and  grade  of  talent, 
and  each  country  may  be  proud  of 
these  most  agreeable  and  highly*^fled 
female  writers. 

We  recommend  *'  Marie  D'Enam- 
buc,"  "Gabrielle,"  «« MezeUe,"  and 
**  Madame  de  Rieux  ;*'  and  did  time  or 
space  permit,  we  could  linger  longer 
among  the  many  pleasant  volumes  of  this 

Erolific  writer.  **  Helene,"  one  of  her 
itest  productions,  is,  perhaps,  less 
striking  than  other  tales  which  we 
have  named ;  but  it  possesses  the  au- 
thoress's refinement  of  feeling  and 
beauty  of  style.  . 

"  Paul  Pierre  Rubens," by  Berthoud, 
is  an  excellent  novel.  The  prosperous 
artist-life  of  the  great  painter  is  placed 
most  pleasantly  before  the  reader,  who 
is  introduced  to  the  eminent  pupils  of 
that  great  atelier.  We  are  made  ac- 
(juainted  with  many  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties and  adventures  of  the  jovial  and 
gifled  band.  The  series  of  historical 
novels  written  by  Brisset,  blend  much 
information  vrith  a  good  style,  and  he 
interests  his  readers  strongly  in  the 
characters  called  up  to  figure  on  the 
stage.  Catherine  and  Mane  de  Medi- 
cis  ;  the  bevy  of  fair  maids  of  honour ; 
the  history  of  Poltrot  and  his  victim ; 
the  subtle  ambition  of  the  Guises ;  and 
the  fate  of  the  Concini,  have  occupied 
his  pen,  in  common  with  Mons.  X)u- 
mas,  who  has  dealt  with  largely,  and 
handled  less  scrupulously,  some  of  the 
same  characters  and  portions  of  his- 
tory. His  works  are,  nowever,  better 
known  in  England.  To  this  class  of 
novels  belongs  "Jacqueline  de  Ba- 
viere,"  an  interesting  historical  tale, 
which  reminds  us  ot  Mr.  Grattan's 
manner  and  choice  of  subjects. 

"Mademoiselle  de  Kerouare,"  by 
Sandeau,  is  the  brief  sad  story  of  a 
oung  heart,  cast  away  in  vain ;  and 
lis  later  volume  "  Un  Heritage,"  con- 
tains much  true  humour,  and  several 
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clever  sketches.    The  idea  of  a  gentle.  readers.     We  will  only  add,  that  the 

man  travelling  over  the  world  in  search  present  confusion  and  misery  of  that 

of  a  half  foi^otten  tune,  possesses  some  country  is  no  longer  matter  of  wonder 

novelty.     Tne  task  allotted  to  us  has  to  us — we  can  be  no  longer  surprised 

been  painful.     We  are  wearied  by  the  that  she  has  fallen  from  her   place 

consideration  of  so  much  ability,  com-  among  the  nations.     The  existing  dis- 

bined  with  deep-rooted  heinous  error.  organisation  is  the  ruinous  climax  of  the 

To  form  a  correct  opinion,  we  have  corruption  which  has  been  gnawing 

perused    veiy  many  volumes  of  the  within  her  vitals,  for,  at  least,  the  last 

popular    literature    of    France,    and  two  centuries.     It  has  now  risen  to 

these,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  society — it 

no  unjust  interpreters  of  the  tastes,  has  taken  its  seat  by  the  domestic 

feelings,  and  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  hearth. 


slfinaib;  ob,  thb  chabmep  bbacslst. 

Three  sisters  dwelt  in  a  castle  old. 

Three  blossoms  on  one  tree. 
Daughters  of  Roderick  O'Donnell  bold, 

A  chieftain  wild  and  firee. 

The  first  was  a  high  and  haughty  dame. 

With  a  dark  and  flashing  eye, 
A  cheek  all  pale,  but  an  eye  of  flame. 

And  a  soul  that  would  aught  defy. 

The  next  was  a  maiden  fair  and  meek — 

A  simple  nudd  and  shy. 
But  the  red  rose  blushed  on  her  downy  oheek. 

And  sweet  was  her  loving  eye. 

The  last  was  a  maid  of  learning  and  song. 

And  a  wondrous  maid  to  see. 
To  this  cold  earth  she  could  scarce  belong. 

So  lovelily  fair  was  she. 

But  that  face  so  wild,  so  clear,  so  fair. 

Was  stamped  with  a  misery  ; 
For  her  soul  seemed  dark  with  a  troubled  care. 

And  her  beauty  was  sad  to  see. 

The  first  was  called  proud  Isabel, 

The  next  was  Gertrude  fair. 
And  the  last  was  named  from  a  fairy  well, 

And  called  wild  Elfinair. 

And  when  that  beauteous  child  was  born. 

The  loveliest  ere  had  been, 
'Twas  sidd,  on  the  early,  misty  Qiorn, 

That  fairy  forms  were  seen 

Gliding  around  the  mother's  couch. 

With  many  a  charm  and  spell. 
And  beside  the  child  they  were  seen  to  crouch. 

And  'wildering  tales  to  tell. 
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For  ever  that  babe's  eyes  wander**!  bright^ 

And  smiled  its  rosy  mouth. 
And  o'er  its  bead  shone  a  beam  of  light. 

Like  a  raj  from  the  sunny  south. 

'Twas  strange  to  behold  her  wander  there, 

Alone  through  the  greenwood's  shade. 
In  her  youth's  sweet  mom,  with  sadden'd  air. 

And  never  of  aught  afraid ; 

While  her  sisters  strayed  by  their  father's  side. 

And  he  smiled  on  their  childish  glee. 
And  he  gazed  on  their  loveliness  with  pride. 

Nor  thought,  Elfinair,  of  thee. 

And  dark  grew  the  mind  of  that  wild  child. 

And  her  heart  ffrew  cold  and  lone. 
And  away  o'er  the  bleak  and  barren  wild 

She  would  wander  forth  alone. 

And  far  in  some  fairy  dell  at  even. 

She'd  stay  till  the  dew-drops  fell. 
And  the  starry  eyes  of  the  clear  cold  heaven 

Would  tales  of  beauty  tell. 

At  length'she  loved,  but  her  love  was  wild— 

A  thine  to  fear  and  dread — 
For  it  lay  like  a  venom'd  serpent  coil'd. 

And  its  sting  might  leave  her  dead. 

And  beautiful  shone  that  image  fair. 

Her  young  heart's  loving  dream. 
And  bright  was  the  face  reflected  there. 

Like  light  on  a  silent  stream. 

At  length  to  their  father's  halls  he  came, 

A  suitor  high  and  fair. 
And  he  falters  forth  the  lady's  name, 

Alas !  for  Elfinair. 

*Tis  Gertrude's  mild  and  beaming  eye 

Hath  won  the  young  knight's  love, 
'Tie  Gertrude's  low  and  whisper'd  sigh 

He  prizes  all  above. 

Alas !  for  lonely  Elfinair, 

As  she  flies  to  that  dell  at  even. 
To  watch  her  there,  oh  1  none  may  dare ! 

Her  deed's  between  her  and  heaven  I 

She  returned  as  soon  as  the  clear  cold  morn 

Was  shedding  its  silver  light. 
And  pale  was  her  cheek  as  she  asked  a  boon 

From  Gertrude  on  that  night : 

•*  Oh,  sister  fair,  say,  will  you  wear 

This  bracelet  of  purest  gold  ? 
Forgive  the  slighted  Elfinair 

If  she  asks  a  boon  too  bold!" 
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Fair  Gertrude  smiled^  and  for  answer  clasped 

The  bracelet  on  her  arnif 
Yet  she  tamed  all  pale,  and  faintly  gasp'd 

As  thrilled  by  a  mighty  charm. 

««  Oh,  Elfinair,  'tis  cold,"  she  said, 

**  I  feel  all  sad  and  chill. 
And  something  weighs  on  my  heart  like  lead — 
Oh  !  trembling  heart  be  still  !*' 

That  even  fair  young  Gertrude  died. 

And  of  all  that  mourned  there. 
None  so  deeply  sighed,  or  so  wildly  cried. 

As  lonely  Elfinair. 

A  year  passed  by,  and  the  young  knight's  sigh 

Was  changed  to  a  smile  of  love. 
And  he  watch'd  for  the  glance  of  a  lady's  eye. 

Which  shone  like  a  star  above.  ^ 

And  IsabeFs  smile  is  full  of  joy. 

For  she  is  the  chosen  fair ; 
Isabel's  hope  is  without  alloy, 

Alas  I  for  Elfinair  1 

She  came  to  the  bride,  and  wildly  cried, 

**  A  gift,  my  sister,  I  bear ; 
She  wore  it  with  pride  who  lately  died^ 

Oh,  take  it  from  Elfinair." 

The  circlet  of  gold  the  bride  did  hold 

An  omen  of  grief  and  harm. 
But  her  eye  ne'er  told,  for  her  heart  was  bold. 

And  she  clasped  it  on  her  arm. 

She  felt  a  dread,  and  a  cold  like  lead. 

Yet  she  turned  away  with  a  smile. 
The  next  morn,  'twas  said,  the  bride  had  fled. 

And  they  sought  her  for  many  a  mile. 

But  she  ne'er  was  found,  nor  above  the  ground 

Was  seen  proud  Isabel, 
Though  a  low  sweet  sound  from  a  fairy  mound, 

Down  in  that  lonely  del). 

Whispers  a  tale  that  would  make  you  pale. 

And  chimes  like  a  funeral  knell. 
And  is  heard  to  bewail,  to  the  passing  gale^ 

The  fate  of  Isabel. 

Years  passed  on,  and  their  sire  was  gone 

To  the  lone  and  silent  tomb ; 
The  two  had  flown  whom  he  loved  alone. 

And  all  the  rest  was  gloom. 

Mild  Elfinair  is  mistress  there. 

Yet  sad  is  her  beauteous  brow. 
Though  the  love  she  bare  seems  answer 'd  there, 

For  her's  is  the  young  knight  now. 
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Her  love  he  had  Bought*  hut  his  hand  was  hought, 

Bj  her  gold  und  lands  so  fair. 
For  the  heart  he  brought  was  with  misery  fraught, 

Alas  I  for  Elfinair. 

He  flies  to  that  Mry  mound  at  eve. 

And  weeps  in  the  lonely  dell. 
And  there  thej  belieye  he  still  doth  grieve» 

For  the  lovely  Isabel. 

Oh,  Elfinair,  he  now  is  there* 

And  he  finds  thy  vanish'd  charm. 
Dark  Eifinair,  beware,  beware — 

He  clasps  it  on  thine  arm ! 

The  maid  doth  start,  for  charm  and  art 

Were  forgotten  in  her  love. 
And  wild  pains  dart  to  her  trusting  heart 

And  she  droops  like  a  stricken  dove. 

Wild  Eifinair  lies  dead  and  fair. 

With  that  bracelet  on  her  arm. 
For  none  may  dare,  of  the  watchers  there^ 

To  unclasp  the  wondrous  charm. 


A   FANCY. 

Said  a  star  ta  a  star,  on  a  lovely  bright  night* 
**  Oh  how  1  would  like  to  be  yonder  great  sun. 

The  admired  of  all,  that  look  up  with  delight. 

And  not  the  small  speck  1  am,  worshipped  by  none  ;** 

And  the  other  sweet  star — 'twas  a  beautinil  one — 
Said  thus, in  soft  tones  to  the  murmuring  planet, 
**  Thou  shouldst  not  my  friend,  believe  me,  complain, — it 

Is  said,  that  the  sun  in  time  yet  to  come,  will 

Pass  away  from  its  sphere,  to  some  prophesied  doom  fill. 
And  then  you  and  I  may  still  glowingly  shine. 
Something  lowlier  now,  but  then  all  divine.** 

And  so,  in  this  world,  let  the  Christian  not  say, 

Tho*  his  lot  should  be  cast  'mid  the  humble  and  poor, — 

**  Oh  why  was  my  birth  no,  *mid  the  splendid  array. 
Of  the  noble  in  rank  and  the  mighty  in  power  ;" 

Let  him  think  that  man's  days,  are  as  frail  as  the  flower. 
That  the  power,  the  rank,  nor  the  riches  may  keep 
Him  untouched  and  unharmed  by  sepulchral  sleep ; 

That  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  happiness  come. 

When  pomp  and  when  glory  retire,  and  the  doom 
In  which  peace,  and  prosperity,  to  mortals  is  given. 
Is  the  one  which  excludes  them  for  ever  in  Heaven. 
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THE   LATE    SIR    ROBERT   PEEL. 


Of  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  we  are  told,*  that  **  he  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Peel>  a  manufaetszer  of 
humble  pretensions  and  sauil]  fortune, 
who  died  in  1736>  karing  little  more 
to  his  son  than  his  good  name  and  an 
unsullied  nmotation." 

'*Frora  his  boyish  days,*'  we  are 
told,  **  be  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  accumulate  great  riches, 
and  become  the  founder  of  a  family ;" 
a  notion  to  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  frequent  utterance,  so  as  to 
provoke  the  sneers  of  some  of  the  elder 
members  of  his  family,  who  little  dream- 
ed that  thev  themselves  should  largely 
profit  by  wtat  they  regarded  as  a  very 
ridiculous  delusion. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  **a  man  of 
hope,  and  forward-looking  mind,"  of 
energetic  perseverance  and  industry, 
and  great  practical  shrewdness.  He 
foresaw,  in  posse,  the  capabilities  of  the 
power-loom,  and  rightly  judged  that 
the  machinery  then  m  use  was  suscep- 
tible of  improvements  by  which  human 
labour  might  be  vastly  abridged,  and 
the  raw  material  turned  into  a  mer- 
chantable commodity  which  would  find 
remunerating  prices  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Nor  was  his  sagacity  at 
fault.  Every  year  brought  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  vaticinations, 
until  England  became  tho  great  empo- 
rium of  the  cotton  trade,  and  he  Irnn- 
self,  as  well  he  deserved  to  be,  one  of 
the  most  fiourishing  of  those  manufac- 
turing and  merchant  princes  of  whom 
the  empire  may  so  well  be  proud,  and 
whose  affluence  is  not  ereater  than  the 
largeness  of  soul  ivhidi  makes  it  re- 
dound in  blessings  to  all  around  them. 

We  find  him,  in  1773,  at  the  age  of 
three-and-twed^,  conducting,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Yates  of  Bury,  in 
Lancashire,  an  extensive  cotton  manu- 
fectory,  and  enjoying  a  career  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity  for  ten  years; 
after  wnich  time  he  married  his  part- 
ner's daughter.  He  soon  found  his 
gains  by  trade  equal  to  the  purchase 
of  some  extensive  estates  in  Lancashire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire. 


Nor  did  he  confine  his  attention  en- 
tiidhr  to  matters  of  trade.  The  state 
of  the  finances  and  of  national  credit 
engaged  a  large  share  of  his  attention. 
A  pamphlet  of  his,  intended  to  dispel 
the  gloomy  apprehensions  which  seemed 
to  have  possessed  the  public,  from  the 
great  increase  of  the  national  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  de- 
served and  obtained  considerable  cir- 
culation. His  object  was  to  prove,  by 
showing  the  difference  between  public 
and  private  engagements,  that  "the 
national  debt"  was  "productive  of  na- 
tional prosperity."  We  cannot  here 
dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
further  than  to  say,  that  in  Mr.  Peel's 
pamphlet  there  was  much  that  was 
plausible,  and  something  that  was  true ; 
that  the  end  aimed  at  was,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  attained,  by  cheering 
many  to  bear  up  under  the  public  bur- 
dens; and  that  when  he  became  a 
member  of  parliament  he  was  regard- 
ed, even  by  the  aristocratic  assembly 
which  then  represented  the  Commons 
of  England,  with  marked  respect,  as 
one  to  whose  practical  wisdom  great 
deference  should  be  paid  in  all  our 
financial  and  mercantile  arrangements. 

Not  only  was  he  an  able  and  enter- 
prising tradesman  and  a  useful  senator, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  princely  munifi- 
cence. When  the  public  credit  was 
low,  during  the  crisis  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  fi-ee-will  offering  of 
his  house  was  ten  thousand  pounds. 
This  was  in  1797,  when  we  were  threat- 
ened with  invasion. 

A  living  on  his  estate,  iu  the  gift  of 
the  Chaticellor,  becoming  vacant,  he 
solicited  it,  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  for  a  very  -^forthy  clergyman 
of  his  acquaintance.  But  the  se^  were 
suddenly  transferred  to  other  hands, 
and  his  reasonable  expectations  were 
disappointed.  He,  however,  was  re- 
solvea  that  his  friend  should  not  be 
disappointed,  and  he  immediately  pur- 
cha»Kl  for  him  another  living  of  equal 
value. 

A  rival  house,  of  the  first  class  in 
the  cotton  trade,  having  become,  by 
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injudicious  speculation,  severely  em- 
barrassed, was  upon  the  verge  ot  bank, 
ruptcy^,  from  which  nothing  could  have 
saved  it,  had  not  a  rumour  of  the  fact 
reached  Sir  Robert,  who,  with  a  deli- 
cacy equal  to  his  generosity,  secretly 
advanced  to  the  heads  of  the  finu  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  by 
which  timely  aid  the  calamitous  result 
wasaveited. 

Another  house,  consisting  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  whose  pro- 
perty  was  embarked  in  trade,  was  sud- 
denly reduced  to  a  complete  wreck. 
The  large -heiirted  baronet  immediately 
set  himself  about  obtaining  lucrative 
employments  for  the  sons,  which  his 

Sarliamentary  influence  enabled  him  to 
o ;  and  presented  each  of  the  daugh- 
ters with  a  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
May  we  not  say  to  all  overgrown  ca- 
pitdifits,  *•  Go,  and  do  likewise." 

Well  might  the  late  Sir  Robert  have 
been  proud  of  such  a  father. 

And  that  father  was  proud  of  his 
son.  He  was  an  idolator  of  Pitt,  as 
**  the  statesman  who  weathered  the 
storm  ;"  and  liis  highest  aspirations 
atler  earthly  happiness  were,  that  his 
son  should  tread  in  the  steps  of  that 
illustrious  man  ;  and,  if  the  day  of 
adverse  vicissitude  should  come,  bo 
a  stay  to  a  menaced  and  a  sinking 
country  in  its  hour  of  adversity  and 
tribulation.  How  far  they  were  grati- 
fied the  sequel  will  show. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  was  bom  at 
Bury,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1788,  being  Shrove  Tues- 
day ;  on  which  account  lie  went  during 
his  childhood,  amongst  the  numerous 
workmen  of  his  father,  by  the  whimsi- 
cal soubriquet  of  **  Pancake  Bob." 

When  of  a  proper  age  he  was  placed 
at  Harrow  Scnool,  and  was  a  cotempo- 
rary  with  Lord  BjTon  in  that  esta- 
blishment, where  an  intimacy  com- 
menced which  was  only  terminated  by 
the  death  of  that  distinguished  man. 

From  Harrow  he  went  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  quickness  and 
diligence,  both  in  science  and  classics, 
and  took,  at  commencement^  a  double 
first-class  degree. 

He  was  now  to  enter  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  public  life ;  and  he  todc  his 
seat  in  parliament,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, in  the  year  1809,  as  repi'esen- 
tativc  of  the  borough  of  Cashel  in  Lre- 
land. 

Pitt  and  Fox  were  gone.      Tiiesc 


great  leaders  had  called  around  (hem-^ 
the  one  upon  the  anti-revolutiouaiy, 
the  other  upon  the  revolutionary  side — 
whatever  of  vigour  or  ability,  either 
within  parliament  or  without,  cham- 
pioned the  respective  causes  of  reckless 
change,  or  of^ social  order;  and  they 
departed,  leaving  for  successors  Lord^ 
Grey  and  Greuville,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Canning  and  Castlereagh  on  the 
other. 

The  two  host  able  men  were  not  at 
unity  among  themselves.  Canning  was 
brilliant  and  popular ;  Castlerea^  so- 
lid, high-spirited,  and  serviceable.  Both 
had  been  pupils  of  Pitt,  and,  had  the 
master  lived,  they  would  have  each 
contentedly  occupied  the  posts  he  a^ 
signed  to  them,  without  the  bickerings 
and  jealousies  which  now  arose  to 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  their  offi- 
cial connexion.  But  soon  symptoms 
unmistakeable  manifested  themselves, 
which  evinced  that  they  could  no  longer 
serve  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  the 
quarrel,  which  blazed  forth  in  a  duel, 
deprived  them  both  of  public  employ- 
ment. 

This  constituted  a  crisis  in  the  Go- 
vernment, and  Mr.  Percival  sought  to 
strengthen  his  hands  by  the  accession 
of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville ;  but  these 
noblemen  could  not  then  be  induced  to 
take  office ;  and  it  was  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  cabinet  of  which  Lord 
Camden  was  President  of  the  Council^ 
and  Mr.  Percival  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasmy  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  the  young  member  fur 
Cashel  made  his  parliamentary  debut, 
as  seconder  to  the  address  in  answer  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was 
moved  by  Lord  Bernai'd. 

In  this  he  acquitted  himself  credit- 
ably ;  so  much  so  as  not  only  to  gratify 
parental  pride,  but  to  draw  the  marked 
attention  of  those  who  were  best  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  rising  eminence,  and 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  intimate  then: 
opinion  that  he  would  one  day  occupy 
a  prominent  position  in  the  councils  of 
the  empire. 

Nor  was  he  long  without  office.  His 
aptitude  for  business  soon  pointed  him 
out  to  Mr.  Percival  as  one  well  fitted 
to  fill  creditably  the  post  of  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, tlie  seals  of  which  were  then  held 
by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  **  And  thus, 
when  scarcely  of  an  age  which  (jualified 
him  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Legislature, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  da^,  and  had  the  active 
duties  of  a  very  important  department 
cast  upon  him."* 

His  first  appointment  was  important, 
as  it  may  have  led  to  his  second.  When 
Lord  Liverpool,  after  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Percival,  became  the  head  of 
the  Grovemment,  Mr.  Peel,  whose  cha- 
racter and  capabilities  became  known 
to  the  Premier  from  official  connexion, 
was  selected  to  fill  the  very  important 
and  responsible  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland. 

Ireland  was  then  governed  upon  Pro- 
testant principles.  The  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts  and  the  disabling  statutes 
were  tlien  in  force  ;  and  Mr.  Peel  en- 
tered upon  his  Irish  administration  with 
a  firmly-expressed  determination  to 
keep  the  state  of  the  law  in  these  re- 
spects as  he  found  it. 

The  Constitution,  he  saw,  was  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Any  tampering 
with  the  laws  which  guaranteed  the  se- 
curity of  the  succession,  or  the  invio- 
lability of  the  Church,  he  regarded  as 
fatal  to  public  liberty ;  and  accordingly, 
from  the  moment  of  his  acceptance  of 
office  in  Ireland,  he  proclaimed  himself 
the  most  strenuous  and  determined  op- 
ponent of  what  was  called  "  Catholic 
Emancipation. " 

He  had  come  into  office  under  Per- 
cival. That  distinguished  man  was,  for 
a  season,  his  political  Mentor ;  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  incline 
to  the  strong  opinions  which  his  guide 
and  patron  dways  expressed  upon  the 
subject  of  removing  restraints  which  he 
deemed  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  mo- 
narchy, as  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  soon  as  he  was  removed,  the  young 
politician  began  to  look  at  that  and 
other  matters  with  diffijrent  eyes ;  and 
although  he  felt  himself  committed  to 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
did  support  it  for  some  time  with  un- 
flinching energy,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find,  in  the  strongest  of  his  anti- 
emancipation  speeches,  passages  which 
clearly  mtimated  that  he  was  not  a  very 
inveterate  exdusionist,  and  that  if  any 
great  and  present  tangible  good  could 
be  confidently  calculated  upon  by  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities,  ne  at  least 
would  not  be  found  very  long  amongst 


those  by  whom  it  would  bo  very  stre« 
nuously  resisted. 

The  truth  is,  that  with  the  strong 
reasons  against  such  removal  he  WtOs 
very  superficially  acquainted.  He  had 
not  studied  the  subject  as  it  was  studied 
by  Flood,  by  Saurin,  or  by  Lord  Clare. 
He  did  not  know  how  deeply  the  most 
inveterate  dogmas  of  Popery  had  fixed 
themselves  in  the  minds,  and  poisoned 
the  hearts,  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
liomish  population.  He  conceived  tliat 
the  isolation  in  which  they  had  been 
kept,  and  not  the  traditions  of  their 
Church  and  the  spirit  of  their  religion, 
had  engendered  tnat  bitter  anti-angli- 
cism,  and  hatred  of  tlie  Established 
Church,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
blazed  out  into  outrage  and  sedition ; 
and  the  conviction  was  more  and  more 
growing  upon  him,  that,  remove  the 
cause,  and  the  effects  must  cease — ^re- 
peal the  penal  code,  and  you  will  have 
trancjuillity  and  prosperity  in  Ireland. 

His  task,  therefore,  was  a  difficult 
one.  He  had  to  maintain  what  was 
called  the  Protestant  interest,  with  a 
conviction  that,  sooner  or  later,  that 
interest  must  be  abandoned. 

But  there  was  another  question  which 
more  entirely  engrossed  his  attention, 
and  the  mature  consideration  of  which 
led  to  a  change  of  opinion  which,  un- 
til it  was  actually  announced,  and  em^ 
bodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could, 
by  no  sagacity,  have  been  suspected. 
When,  in  1811,  Mr.  Horner  introduced 
his  resolutions  for  returning  to  a  metal- 
lic currency,  he  had  no  more  strenuous 
antagonist  than  Mr.  Peel.  That  gifted 
man  contemplated  the  derangements 
in  our  monetary  system  with  pained 
and  anxious  anticipations  of  evil,  and 
deemed  that  nothing  short  of  a  return 
to  cash  payments  could  remedy  that 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency, 
and  that  unfavourable  balance  of  the 
exchanges  which  resulted,  as  he  main- 
tained, from  the  Suspension  Act  of 
'97.  We  do  not  mean,  indeed  in  such 
a  paper  as  this  we  could  not  venture, 
to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  that 
much- vexed  question;  but  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  Mr.  Horner's 
statements  and  reasonings  were  lucid 
and  forcible  in  no  common  degree, 
and  carried  a  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
thousands,  that  the  measures  which  he 
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recommended  were  sound  and  good, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
would  best  be  shown  in  tneir  entire 
and  speedjr  adoption.  Not  so  Mr. 
Peel,  or  his  venerable  and  sagacious 
father.  They  maintained  that  no  suf. 
ficient  grounds  were  shown,  either  in 
the  state  of  the  exchanges,  or  the  de- 
preciation of  the  bank-note,  for  the 
resolutions  upon  which  Mr.  Horner 
proposed  to  found  his  bill.  They  re- 
ferred to  various  periods  when  the 
variations  in  the  exchanges  were  quite 
as  striking,  and  when  no  such  cause 
could  be  pretended.  They  alluded 
forcibly  to  the  effect  which  a  return  to 
cash  i)ayment8  must  have  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  debt ;  how 
injuriously  it  must  affect  all  debtors, 
while,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  it 
must  benefit  all  creditors.  And  they 
were  able  to  persuade  the  house  and 
the  country,  that  whatever  were  the 
present  inconveniences  they  had  to 
endure,  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  evils  in  prospect,  if,  from  any 
hallucination  ot  the  political  econo- 
mists, the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Homer 
were  agreed  to ;  and  that  it  was  far 
better  **  to  bear  the  ills  they  had,  than 
fly  to  others  which  they  knew  not  of." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Peel 
in  1811 ;  and  such  they  continued  to 
be  (at  least  there  was  no  outward  or 
visible  sign  to  the  contrary)  until  1819, 
when  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  mvestigate  and  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  currency.  He 
entered  upon  his  laboiious  duties  with 
his  accustomed  diligence  and  energy, 
bringing  ail  his  financial  knowledge 
and  experience  to  bear  upon  the  case 
before  nim  ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  sentiments  were  changed,  and 
he  came  out  of  the  committee  as  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  views  and 
opinions  of  Mr.  Homer  (whom  death 
had  prematurely  snatched  from  wit- 
nessing this  triumph  of  his  labours)  as 
he  had  been  adverse  to  them,  when 
that  eminent  individual  had,  with  so 
much  zeal  and  so  much  ability,  intro- 
duced them  to  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Nor  have  we  ever  been  amongst  the 
number  of  those  who  vilified  the  late 
lamented  statesman  for  this  change  of 
opinion.  We  believe  it  to  have  been 
sincere.  We  believe  that  nothing  short 
of  overpowering  conviction  could  have 
compelled  him  thus  to  set  himself  at 
variance  with  the  views  or  the  opinions 


of  his  venerable  father,  who  undoubt- 
edly felt  it  a  stunning  blow,  tbat  on 
such  a  subject  he  should  meet  his  most 
formidable  antagonist  in  his  son. 

AVe  have  no  time,  even  if  we  bad 
any  disposition,  to  say  more  at  present 
tJian  that  the  truth  may  have  lain  be- 
tween them.  Regarding  the  currency 
as  the  life-blood  of  the  commercial  sys- 
tem, it  is  only  in  a  healthy  state  when 
the  scrum  and  the  crassamentum  bear 
to  each  other  a  due  proportion.  Should 
the  former  unduly  predominate,  the 
circulation  is  languid  and  devoid  of 
nutriment ;  should  the  latter,  it  be- 
comes torpid ,  and  but  little  ofhealthy  nu- 
triment can  be  conveyed.  In  either  case, 
the  evil  b  great :  which  is  the  greater 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  say.  *«  Ad  hue 
sub  judice  lis  est."  It  remains  for  the 
financial  authorities  eventually  to  de- 
cide whether,  in  reality,  the  late  la- 
mented statesman  did  more,  by  his 
important  measures  of  1821  and  1844, 
than  substitute  the  one  evil  for  the 
other — the  evil  of  a  restricted  cur- 
rency, screwed  up  to  a  metallic  stand- 
ard, for  the  evil  of  an  unrestricted 
currency,  which,  while  it  injuriously 
affected  our  exchanges  with  foreign 
countries,  encouraged,  in  our  own,  im- 
prudent speculation,  which  resulted  in 
crushing  ruin  to  thousands. 

That  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  could 
have  ever  contemplated  his  own  per- 
sonal gain  by  his  monetary  legislation, 
is  a  cmumny  too  despicable  to  be  no- 
ticed. By  no  one  who  had  ever  per- 
sonally known  him  could  it  be  for  one 
moment  entertained.  Such,  undoubt- 
edly, was  not  his  weak  point.  But 
that  he  had  a  moet  sensitive  regard  to 
the  value  of  character,  is  equally  un- 
doubted ;  and  that  he  prided  himself 
upon  the  measure,  which,  while  it  some- 
what damaged  his  consistency,  he  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  his  reputation 
as  a  profound  and  far-seeing  financial 
statesman,  there  are  few  who  would 
deny  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
did  not  cling  to  it  with  a  fondness  of 

Earcntal  partiality,  which  rendered  him 
lind  to  its  defects,  and  insensible  to 
its  dangers. 

Wo  are  not  now  discussing  the  mea- 
sures, but  endeavouring  to  estimate 
the  character  of  this  eminent  states- 
man ;  and  while,  in  the  abandonment 
of  strongly-expressed  and  long  perti- 
naciously maintained  opinions,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  question  his  since- 
rity ;  it  is  yet  a  striking  fiiu^t,  that,  for 
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any  second  abandonment  of  the  new 
opinions  which  had  been  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  he  hjis  alwa}'3 
evinced  an  invincible  repugnance, 
which  no  amount  of  subsequent  con- 
viction could  overcome.  lie  could 
afford  to  say  he  was  wrong,  upon  any 
given  subject,  once;  but  to  confess 
that  he  was  wrong  tvnce,  would,  he 
might  well  suppose,  be  destructive  of 
his  reputation  as  a  public  man.  And 
therefore  it  was,  that,  once  committed 
to  a  metallic  standard,  he  made  the 
whole  question  to  turn  upon  *•  What 
is  a  pound  ?"  and  in  his  zeal  that  the 
promissory-note  should  be  no  counter- 
feit, but,  in  reality,  what  it  pretended 
to  be,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
bona  fide  representative  of  so  much 
coined  money,  and  convertible,  at  the 
will  of  the  holder,  into  cash  at  the 
Bank  of  Elngland,  he  did  not,  patient- 
ly and  dispassionately,  entertain  the 
question  as  to  whether  some  ditferent 
arrangement  might  not  be  made,  com- 
bining, more  effectually,  public  secu- 
rity with  mercantile  accommodation. 
Certainly  to  the  evils  of  a  restricted 
currency,  as  he  had  restricted  it,  ho 
seemed  strangely  insensible ;  nor  can,  in 
our  opinion,  this  insensibility  be  fully 
understood  irrespective  altogether  of 
a  sensitive  jealousy  for  his  financial 
fame. 

Let  us  give  the  late  right  honourable 
baronet  his  due.  Panics  and  great 
banking  insolvencies  have  been  far 
less  frequent  since  the  passing  of  his 
measure  than  they  used  to  be.  But 
whether  this  object  might  not  have  been 
attained  by  a  mfferent  measure,  which 
should  still  leave  the  currency  in  a 
greater  state  of  fluidity  to  permeate 
the  veins  and  the  arteries  of  the  com- 
mercial system,  affording  to  safe  trad- 
ing operations  a  salutary  encourage- 
ment, without  giving  rise  to  rash  spe- 
culation, is  a  problem  which  is  still  un- 
solved, and  which  no  one  would  have 
been  better  qualified  to  solve  than  Sir 
R.  Peel  himself,  had  he  met  the  state 
of  the  currency  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  it. 

We  now  come  to  his  conduct  and 
policj'  upon  the  question  of  **  Emanci- 
pation." Hitherto  he  had  maintained 
the  Protestant  cause  upon  some  shew 
of  principle ;  but,  as  we  before  re- 
marked, his  convictions  were  more 
complexional  than  real.  They  had  no 
root  in  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  or  of  human  nature,  which 


would  have  taught  him  the  real  effects 
of  the  repeal  of  the  di-^abling  laws. 
His. antagonists  in  the  house  were  some 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  dav ;  and  it 
was  hard  for  him,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  maintain  a  struggle  for  an 
object  the  attainment  of  which  was 
every  day  more  and  more  doubtful. 
Besides,  some  of  his  strongest  parti- 
sans were  dropping  off  from  him,  and 
of  the  young  men  who  were  coming 
into  parliament,  a  majority,  and  an  in- 
creasmg  majority,  inclined  to  the  side 
of  Catholic  freedom. 

Still,  the  Protestant  was,  in  England, 
the  popular  cause.  Canning  was  his 
rival  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Liverpool 
was  too  cold  and  wary  to  adventure 
upon  untried  changes.  The  violence 
of  the  Romish  party  in  Ireland  had 
disgusted  their  most  ardent  friends; 
and,  obviously,  the  time  was  not  yet 
when  the  great  experiment  could  be 
made,  with  the  prudence  which  was 
due  to  his  own  reputation,  safety  to 
the  cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  leading 
member,  or  any  reasonable  degree  of 
security  for  the  public  tranquilEty,  or 
the  well-being  of  the  empire. 

Accordingly,  when,  upon  the  poli- 
tical demise  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
the  exaltation  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
premiership,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
resignation  of  every  member  of  the 
cabinet  who  had  resisted  the  Catholic 
claims,  the  brilliant  orator  was  left 
alone  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  his 
former  friends,  or  contend  against 
them,  as  best  he  might,  by  new  allies 
from  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  Sir 
Robert  openly  rested  the  grounds  for 
his  resignation  of  office  upon  the  known 
fact,  that  the  Premier  would  possess 
greatly-increased  power  of  carrying 
into  effect  his  emancipating  policy,  to 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  would 
be  no  party.  And  such  was  the  oppo- 
sition to  which  the  new  heiwl  of  the 
Government  was  exposed,  whose  ner- 
vous irritability  but  little  fitteti  him  to 
meet,  with  a  phlegmatic  indifterence, 
what  he  deemed  spiteful  and  ungene- 
rous hostility,  that  his  health  rapidly 
gave  way,  and  death  surprised  hini 
amidst  the  cares  of  office,  having 
inaugurated,  but  not  accomplished, 
changes  which  were,  at  all  events, 
bold  and  startling,  whatever  might  be 
said  of  their  wisdom  or  safety. 

We  belii've  the  ProtCMtant  party, 
who  had  perceived  his  accession  to 
power   with  dismay,   felt  his  taking 
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away  as  a  respite  from  danger;  but 
they  were  soon  to  be  undeceived. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  returned  to  office;  and 
returned,  as  we  believe,  with  a  predc> 
termination  to  concede  ''  the  Catholic 
claims.'* 

The  first  ominous  intimation  of  this 
was  the  omission  of  Lord  Eldon's  name 
in  the  list  of  cabinet  ministers.  This 
indicated  a  foregone  conclusion. 

A  new  Parliament  had  been  called 
in  1826«  which  led  parties  much  as 
they  were  before.  No  feeling  had 
been  evoked^  nor  had  the  attention  of 
the  country  been  turned  to  any  par- 
ticular dangers  menacing  Church  and 
State.  The  hidden  purposes  of  mi- 
nisters had  not  been  disclosed,  nor 
even  the  public  apprised  of  the  mea- 
sures which  were  in  progress,  until  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  offer  to  them 
a  constitutional  resistance. 

It  was  upon  the  5th  of  March,  1829, 
that  Sir  Robert  performed  his  act  of 
aelf-immolation. 

Upon  the  measure  itself  we  shall 
not,  of  course,  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion ;  neither  shall  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  speculate  upon  the  motives  of  the 
late  right  honourable  baronet.  We  are 
satisfi^  to  allow  them  to  have  been 
none  other  than  those  which  he  pro- 
fessed.  In  our  estimate  of  his  chi^c- 
ter  we  are  concerned  only  in  the 
grounds  of  those  motives  and  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  that  measure, 
which  has  already  been  attended  by 
consequences  far  the  most  momentous 
of  any  that  have  ever  resulted  from 
the  deliberate  councils  .  of  the  sove- 
reign's responsible  advisers.  We  are 
testing  his  sagacity  as  a  statesman,  not 
questioning  his  morality  as  an  honest 


In  the  first  place,  then,  we  look  in 
vain  through  Sir  Robert's  speeches  ixx 
any  defence  of  the  penal  code,  upon 
grounds  of  state  necessity  or  political 
justice.  He  maintained  them  because 
they  were  in  existence,  and  because 
certain  dancers  to  the  Church  were 
apprehended  from  their  removal;  and, 
in  proportion  as  his  fears  on  this  latter 
point  were  diminished,  so  must  his 
obposition  have  been  increased  to 
''blot  them  out  for  ever."  Had  he 
continued  to  believe  that  the  dangers, 
which  some  of  his  friends  clearly  fore- 
saw, really  impended,  no  concurrence 
of  circumstances  could  have  induced  a 
firm,  resolute*  and  honest  politician  to 


remove  the  barriers  by  which  they 
might  have  been  withstood.  We  there- 
fore deliberately  say,  that  Sir  Robert 
sympathised  with  his  old  opponents  in 
l>elieving  that  the  Church  would  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  seats 
in  the  legislature,  or  he  would  not 
have  counselled  the  concession  of  their 
claims.  In  this  we  need  not  say  that 
ho  was  mistaken. 

He  aimed  at  the  reputation  of  the 
preat  pacificator  of  Ireland.  He  hoj)ed 
that  by  flinging  his  sop  to  the  Insh 
Cerberus,  he  should  luU  the  monster 
into  a  tranquil  slumber,  and  enter  at 
once  upon  the  Elysian  fields  of  Irish 
happiness  and  prosperity.  But  he  was 
deceived.  The  expected  result  was  not 
produced;  and  the  whet  which  had 
oeen  given  to  the  appetite  for  conces- 
sion only  sharpened  what  it  was  in- 
tended  to  satiny ;  while  the  minister 
was  still  further  crippled  in  his  power 
to  put  down  disturbance,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  new  allies  upon  whom  the 
dem^^gues  might  count  in  the  Impe- 
rial raniament.  Sir  Robert  Peel  (M 
not  know  Popery 9  and  did  not  foresee 
the  effects  ofihe  measures  upon  which 
he  Jmdly  hoped  to  base  his  political 
fame. 

He  complained  of  being  deserted 
by  the  constituencies,  who  now  veipr 
loudly  exclaimed  against  him  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
They  left  him,  he  said,  to  fi^t  the 
battle  alone,  and  sent  into  parBament 
either  neutmls  or  antagonists*  This, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  true,  but  not  to 
the  purpose.  Constituencies  will  al- 
ways be  inert  masses,  exce{>t  as  they 
are  set  into  action  by  some  leading  mina. 
It  is  the  duty  ofthe  far-seeing  statesman 
to  forewarn  them  ofthe  brealcers  a-head  ; 
>and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  systematically, 
and  of  set  purpose,  forbore  to  utter 
such  timely  warning.  Had  be  done 
so,  far  different,  in  many  places,  would 
have  been  the  results  01  the  election 
in  1826.  And  had  he  believed,  as 
Percival  believed,  that  the  question 
was  a  vital  one,  and  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Romanists  within  the  walls 
of  parliament  was  just  the  same  sort 
of  treason  to  the  constitution  as  the 
admission  of  the  wooden  horse  with- 
in the  walls  pf  Troy,  he  would  have 
acted  as  Percival  would  have  acted, 
and  denounced  the  apathy  which  made 
men  indifferent  to  such  dangers.  More 
especially  when  the  blindness  in  part 
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proceeded  from  a  reliance  upon  ^tm- 
gel/-~ti  reliance  greatly  strengthened 
by  recent  declarations,  after  A&.  Can- 
ning's accession  to  power ;  and  which 
caused  the  Protestants  universally  to 
feel  that  Emancipation  was  impossible 
as  long  as  he  was  fiuthful. 

In  all  this  we  cannot  praise  the 
right  honourable  baronet's  wisdom, 
while  we  are  far,  indeed,  from  incul- 
pating  his  motives. 

In  the  second  place,  he  mistook  "  the 
sound  and  fury"  of  the  Romish  agita^ 
tors  for  something  far  more  formidable 
than  H  really  was.  He  mistook  the 
braying  of  the  ass  in  the  Hon's  skin  for 
the  lion.  Had  he  grappled  vigorously 
with  such  sedition  as  he  had  then  to 
deal  with  in  Ireland,  he  could,  by  a 
single  well-weighed  act  of  parliament, 
have  effectually  put  it  down,  and  that 
in  such  a  way  as  to  win  popularity 
from  a  majority  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves.  Witness  what  Lord 
Clarendon,  acting  under  a  ministry 
sustained  by  a  reformed  parliament, 
has  done  as  respects  repeal  agitation. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  the  jpawer  but 
the  will  that  was  wanting.  Sir  Robert 
conceived  that  the  time  had  come, 
when,  by  a  dexterous,  or  rather  ambi- 
dexterous, stroke  of  policy,  a  root  of 
bitterness  might  be  extracted,  which, 
while  it  conthiued,  must  mar  good  go- 
vernment in  Ireland ;  and  he  ventured 
upon  his  perilous  measure  in  the  confi- 
dent  expectation  that  such  would  be 
the  result.  In  all  this  he  may  have 
been  sincere;  but  was  he  wise?  was 
he  even  sagacious?  Time,  which  is 
the  test  of  parliamentary  measures, 
has  abeady  proved  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. 

In  the  third  place,  he  did  not  duly 
estimate  the  effect  upon  his  former 
fdlowers  of  what  was  deemed  by  them 
his  treachery  and  his  tergiversation; 
nor  the  loss  which  the  public  sus- 
tained  in  the  destruction  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  public  man.  In  truth,  he  was 
liannted  all  his  life  by  a  passion  for 
conciliating  his  enemies,  even  though 
to  do  so  he  should  di^st  and  alienate 
his  friends.  He  acted  through  life  upon 
the  reverse  of  l^e  maxim,  that  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush ; 
and  while  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
wile  down  the  one,  he  took  no  care  to 
secure  the  other.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
error  was  pregnant  with  consequences 
which  mav  bo  deplored  by  our  latest  pos* 
terity.    It  destroyed  the  Conservative 


partv,  made  way  for  the  Whigs  to  office, 
and  fed  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
by  which  the  balance  of  the  oonstitu- 
tion  has  been  destroyed.  All  this  is 
to  be  included  in  the  measure  of  '29, 
for  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  pro- 
perly responsible.  He  has  repeatedly 
said,  that,  with  all  these  consequences 
fully  in  view,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances he  would  act  again  as  he  did 
in  '29.  We  would  not  hear  his  ene- 
mies say  so ;  but,  having  said  so  him- 
self, we  must  believe  him.  And  what 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  come?  That  wisdom  and 
foresight  regulated  all  his  proceedings? 
No;  but  that  so  total  an  absence  of 
foresight  and  wisdom  argues  a  kind  of 
judicial  infatuation ! 

We  have  read  of  a  noble  Roman 
jumping  into  a  gulf  to  save  his  coun- 
try ;  but  we  are  informed  that  by  this 
self-sacrifice  his  country  was  saved.' 
Here  is  a  self-immolation  which  only 
results  in  plunging  the  country  into 
the  most  formicmble  dangers.  Do  we 
blame  him  for  this,  as  though  he  were 
criminally  responsible  for  consequences 
so  tremendous  ?  No ;  but  we  cannot 
praise  his  sagacity,  by  which  they  were 
not  foreseen. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  was  unaware^ 
or  heedless,  of  the  progress  which  the 
reformed  opinions  were  making  in  Ire- 
land. That  is  a  subject  upon  which 
wo  cannot  aflbrd  to  dwell;  but  we 
state  it  as  a  fact,  of  which  we  have 
perfect  conviction,  that,  for  some  years 
before  '29,  there  was  a  greatawakening 
amongst  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics ; 
education  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the 
masses;  and  the  gentry,  who  were  dis- 
gusted both  by  the  violence  and  the 
Ignorance  of  their  priests,  were  rapidly 
arriving  at  more  enlightened  convic- 
tions. Had  Sir  Robert  waited  but  a 
few  years  longer,  when  the  disclosures 
respecting  Dens  were  brought  into  the 
full  light  of  day,  he  would  have  seen 
all  who  were  worthy  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics  emancipating  them- 
selves. But  no  such  possibility  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  imagination ;  and 
he  proceeded  upon  the  conviction  that 
Popery  was  stereotyped  upon  them, 
ana  that  by  legblative  enactment  alone 
could  they  obtain  civil  freedom. 

These  are  painful  details—painful 
conclusions.  Would  we  could  reverse 
them ;  but  we  cannot.  They  will  be 
chronicled  in  history;  and  by  them 
this  eminent  politioiaQ  must  be  judged. 
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iLet  the  reader  say  whether  by  future 
generations  they  should  be  regarded  for 
warning  or  for  example. 

In  the  fiflh  place,  the  concession  was 
made  just  when  the  demands  of  the 
affitators  should  have  been  resisted — 
when  it  was  regarded  as  the  triumph  of 
turbulence,  not  a  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  justice.  Sir  Robert  said 
the  time  had  come  when  something 
should  be  done,  and  that  something 
should  be  the  removal  of  the  disabling 
laws.  The  true  statesman  would  have 
seen,  in  such  removal,  at  such  a  time, 
anything  but  a  pledge  of  tranquillity ; 
he  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  species 
of  black  mail ;  and,  whatever  might  be 
his  opinion  upon  the  abstract  question, 
he  would  first,  and  with  a  high  hand, 
put  down  the  disturbers.  He  would 
nave  felt  that  he  was  morally  unable  to 
emancipate,  until  he  had  proved  him- 
self  able  to  deal  effectively  with  bravado 
and  sedition.  This  did  not  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  Either  he  did  not  know 
how  easily  the  agitators  might  have 
been  put  down,  or  he  wished  to  use 
their  turbulence  as  a  cloak  for  carrying 
out  his  policy,  which  could  alone  be 
done  when  he  had  frightened  *'  the  isle 
from  its  propriet}r"  by  a  most  unfound- 
ed dread  of  a  civil  war.  In  all  this  we 
cannot  praise  him. 

Well,  the  time  speedily  came  when 
the  predictions    of  the  emancipators 
were  all  falsified  ;  when  pledges  were 
broken,  when  oaths  were  disregarded, 
when  the  Church  Establishment  was 
fiercely  and  virulently  assailed.     The 
Reform  Bill  (which,  to  use  the  happy 
phrase  of  Dr.  O 'Sullivan,  *' was  carried 
by  the  back-water  of  Emancipation") 
had  lai^ely  increased  the  Popish  and 
democratic  interest  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  impolicy  of  conces- 
sion  became  immediately  visible.     The 
disaffected    put    no    limits    to    their 
demands,  and  counted,  as  a  host  of 
strength,  the  feebleness  of  the  minister 
by  whom  they  were  resisted.     Church 
property  was  spoliated  by  legislative 
enactment.     Agrarian  outrages  were 
ag^vated  by  uie  tardy-gaited  justice 
which  encouraged  rather  than  repressed 
them.  The  secret  fomenters  of  the  move- 
ment by  which  life  and  property  were 
rendered  insecure,  were  cherished  and 
caressed.   The  countenance  of  the  Gro- 
vemmentwas  withdrawn  from  the  Esta- 
blished clergy.    The  grant  toMaynooth 
was  largely  mcreased.   The  titles  of  the 
Romish  prelacy  were  recognised,  and 


precedence  accorded  to  them  above  the 
peers  of  the  realm.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  either  done,  or  doing,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  plenary  establishment 
of  Popery  in  Ireland;  even  whilst 
amongst  the  Romish  body  there  were 
daily  manifested  symptoms  of  the  most 
unequivocal  nature,  demonstrating  their 
awaJcenins  intelligence,  and  their  dispo> 
sition  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  Po- 
pery, and  assert  for  themselves  the  li- 
berty with  which  the  gospel  would  make 
them  free.  And  all  this  to  buy  off  tur- 
bulence 1  To  propitiate  agitators  whose 
appetite  for  concession  only  "  grew  by 
what  it  fed  on"  I  Was  this  wise?  Was 
it  politic  ?  Could  it  have  any  other 
issue  than  the  strengthening  of  disafiec- 
tion,  which  would  not  rest  until  it  had 
dismembered  the  empire  ? 

The  reader  will  remember  that  wb 
are  not  now  discussing  measures — ^tbe 
time  for  that  is  past.  We  are  endea- 
vouring, without  partiality  or  prejudice, 
to  estimate  the  character  of  an  eminent 
politician,  who  has  been  permitted,  for 

good  or  for  evil,  to  exercise  a  great  in- 
uence  over  public  affairs,  and  whose 
authority  is  still  considerable  with  the 
lai^  party  by  whom  he  was  supported. 
There  are  tnose  who  valued  him  fbr 
the  very  errors  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  inasmuch  as  they  all  tended  to  the 
disturbance  of  establishments  for  which 
they  entertained  no  special  favor.  There 
are  others  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
who  surrendered  to  him  their  judgment 
with  an  implicit  reliance  upon  his  wis- 
dom; and  these  may,  perchance,  be 
influenced  by  an  impartial  retrospect 
of  his  whole  career,  and  a  cahn  consi- 
deration of  the  results  of  his  policy;— 
and  be  led,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to 
pause  ere  they  carry  it  out  to  its  whole 
extent,  by  concession  after  concession 
to  a  blind  and  improvident  democracy, 
who  would  accomplish  the  destruction 
of  constitutional  liberty  by  a  criminal 
abuse  of  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

But  not  only  did  wisdom  and  policy 
require  that  this  timidity  and  vacilla- 
tion in  the  minister  should  be  aban- 
doned ;  his  own  express  pledges  and 
promise  at  the  passing  of  the  Emand- 
pation  Bill  required  Uiat  the  bluster- 
mgs  of  the  agitators  should  be  met 
with  determination  and  rigour.  The 
following  are  the  concluding  words  of 
his  speech  on  the  5th  of  M^ch>  1829: 

"I  trust,  by  the  means  now  proposed, 
the  moral  storm  may  be  lulled  into  a  calm, 
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that  the  wnters  of  strirp  luiiy  subsule,  nnd 
lliO  elcjiionts  of  (lisronl  be  stillcil  am!  com- 
posed (hear).  But  if  these  expectatio  .s  be 
disappointed ;  if,  unhappily,  civil  ."-trifc  and 
contcntiond  shall  still  take  place;  if  the 
differenoes  existing  betTvuen  us  do  not  arise 
out  of  artificial  distinctions  and  unequal 
privileges ;  but  if  there  be  something  in  the 
character  of  a  Roman  Catholic's  religion — for- 
sooth, a  something  not  to  be  contented  >vilh 
a  participation  of  equal  privileges,  or  any- 
thing short  of  superiority — still  I  shall  be 
content  to  make  the  trial.  If  the  battle 
must  be  fought,  if  the  contest  which  we 
would  now  avoid  cannot  bo  averted  by  those 
means,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — the 
battle  will  be  fought  for  otlier  objects,  the 
contest  will  take  place  on  other  grounds 
(bear).  The  contest  then  will  be,  not  for 
an  equality  of  civil  rights,  but  for  the  intole- 
rant religion  (hear,  hear).  I  say  we  can- 
not fight  the  battle  to  greater  advantage  (if, 
indeed,  those  more  gloomy  predictions  shall 
be  realised,  and  if  oiu*  more  favourable  hopes 
shall  not  be  justified  by  the  result),  we  can 
fight  the  battle  against  the  predominance  of 
an  intolerant  religion  more  advantageously 
after  this  measure  shall  have  passed  than  we 
could  at  present.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  shall  have  the  sympathy  of  other  na- 
tions ;  we  shall,  on  entering  the  contest,  have 
dissolved  the  great  moral  alliance  that  ex- 
isted among  the  Itoman  Catholics  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  those  disabilities.  We  shall  have 
with  us  those  great  and  illustrious  autho- 
rities that  long  supported  this  measure,  and 
which  will  be  trausferred  to  us  and  ranged 
upon  our  side.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in 
that  contest,  we  shall  be  victorious,  aided, 
as  we  shall  be,  by  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
all  classes  of  society  In  this  country,  as  de- 
monstrated in  the  numerous  petitions  pre- 
aented  to  thb  boose,  in  which  I  find  the  best 
and  most  real  securities  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  Protestant  constitution  (hear,  hear), 
aided,  as  I  will  be,  by  tlie  union  of  ortho* 
doxy  and  dissent  (hear),  by  the  assenting 
voice  of  Scotland ;  and,  if  other  aid  be  ne- 
cessary, cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  every 
tree  state,  and  by  the  wishes  and  prayers  of 
every  free  man,  in  whatever  clime  or  under 
wbatA^ver  form  of  government  he  may  live." 

Now  have  anyone  of  these  pledges 
been  redeemed?  Was  conciliation^ 
•when  tried  and  found  wanting,  follow- 
ed, as  he  promised  it  would,  by  a  policy 
of  coercion  ?  Turbulence  did  increase. 
Discontent  did  become  audacious,  and 
assumed  an  unwonted  ferocity.  All 
that  had  been  done  seemed  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  instalment,  and  that  no- 
Siing  worthy  a  note  of  triumph  would 
be  accomplished  until  the  Union  was 
repealed,  and  an  Irish  parliament  seat- 
ed in  CoUege-green.      And  yet  Sir 


Robert  was  altogether  unmindful  of 
his  pled^^cF,  and  never  once  raised  his 
voice  in  parliament  to  inlimate  his  dis- 
appointment at  those  sad  results,  or 
express  his  determination  to  meet  with 
a  proper  spirit  the  agitation  which  was 
rending  and  convulsinc  the  empire. 
He  had  promised  that  alT  parties  would 
merge  their  differences  in  parliament, 
and  unite  for  its  repression.  Was  that 
so  ?  He  had  promised  that  it  should 
be  put  down  with  a  high  hand.  Was 
that  so  ?  He  had  promised  that  any 
measure  which  mieht  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose  would  not  only  be  will- 
ingly conceded  at  home,  but  regard- 
ed with  approbation  by  sympathising 
Europe.  Was  that  so  ?  Alas  1  no  such 
measures  wei-e  taken ;  and  Europe  re- 
garded rather  with  complacency  than 
dislike  a  procedure  on  the  pavt  of  the 
emancipated  demagogues  which  so  ma- 
terially increased  tne  perils  of  the  em- 
pire. Either,  then,  Sir  Robert  was 
wrong  in  his  predictions  of  peace,  when 
wiser  men  clearly  foresaw  that  there 
could  be  no  peace ;  or  he  knowingly 
committed  himself  to  pledges  which  ne 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil; 
in  which  latter  case  the  pledges  were 
given  merely  to  blind  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  he  deemed  shallow  and  bigoted 
antagonists,  and  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  they  should  be  convert- 
ed from  their  errors  before  he  could 
be  called  upon  to  redeem  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  those  im- 
portant measures,  which  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  first  resisted,  he  finally 
wras  the  means  of  carrying.  It  was  so 
with  the  currency  question.  It  was 
so  with  emancipation.  It  was  so  with 
the  substitution  of  Papist  for  Protes- 
tant corporations  in  Ireland.  It  was  so 
with  the  com  laws.  This  last  measure 
is  still  upon  its  trial,  and  should  not  be 
hastily  prej udged.  But,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  its  effects  in  cheapening  food, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has,  even  al- 
ready, greatly  reduced  the  influence  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy,  and  affected 
the  agncultural  interest  to  a  degree 
that  almost  threatens  its  extinction. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  party 
-which,  with  so  much  care  and  labour, 
had  been  built  up  afler  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  was  by  this  act  of 
Sir  Robert  suddenly  destroyed. 

The  question,  then,  is,  were  the  be- 
nefits  of^the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  so 
clear  and  indisputable,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  passing  the  measure  at  Uiat 
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time  so  urgent,  tbat  it  ttas  a  matter  of 
imperious  duty  not  only  to  strike  a 
blowagJiinst  the  agricultural  interest,  by 
which  their  prosperity  must  be  over- 
thrown, but  to  destroy  the  party  on 
whom  alone  reliance  could  be  placed 
for  the  preservation  of  our  monarchical 
institutions ;  or,  did  not  the  measure  ad- 
mit of  delay,  by  which  we  might  have 
been  enabled  to  feel  our  way  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  removal  of  restrictions  upon 
the  import  of  food;  and  be  gradually  let 
in  upon  reluctant  Conservatives,  as  they 
were  able  to  bear  it  ?  To  our  minds 
nothing  has  been  said,  or  pretended, 
which  could  convince  us  that  this  latter 
alternative  was  not  practicable,  and 
that  Sir  Robert,  supposing  him  to  be 
sincerely  bent  upon  the  one  object 
alone,  might  not  have  accomplished  it, 
or  put  it  in  the  way  of  being  in  due 
time  accomplished,  without  that  second 
treachery  to  his  party,  by  whom  he  had 
been  forgiven  and  again  adopted,  which 
left  them  no  alternative  but  ij^nomi- 
nious  submission  to  him  as  a  dictator, 
or  his  utter  rejection  as  a  leader  thence- 
forth, and  for  ever. 

Nor  are  we  sure  that  temper  had 
not  something  to  do  with  this  second 
dereliction  of  principle,  by  which  every 
one  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  his  Con- 
servative followers  dismayed  and  con- 
founded. He  had  intended  to  steal 
a  march  upon  the  recusants  by  such 
stealthy  concessions,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  Romanists,  as  might  pave  the 
way  for  the  exaltation  of  Popery,  and 
render  its  final  establishment  plain  and 
easy.  And,  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
had  succeeded.  The  education  of  the 
country  had  been  thrown  into  their 
hands.  The  Bill  for  regulating  chari- 
table bequests,  and  givmg  them  their 
titles  and  their  precedence,  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  verge  of  recogni- 
tion as  an  establishment ;  and  he  little 
thought  that  the  enlarged  grant  to 
Maynooth,  which  would  have  brought 
them  within  an  easy  stage  of  paying 
the  Romish  priests  out  of  the  treasury, 
would  have  roused  the  commotion  it 
did  amongst  his  followers,  or  so  immi- 
nently perilled  his  administration.  But 
80  it  was.  The  sincere  Protestants  of 
his  party  took  the  alarm.  Their  eyes 
were  at  once  opened  to  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  menaced.  Their  op- 
position was  strenuous  and  indignant. 
The  Premier  persevered.  He  over- 
ruled them  with  a  high  hand ;  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Emancipation,  casting 


off  his  friends,  he  carried  his  measure 
by  the  aid  of  hb  enemies.  This  was 
not  to  be  borne.  A  large  number  of 
the  best  men  of  his  party,  feeling  them- 
selves  thus  driven  below  the  gangway, 
left  him  ;  and  the  remainder  were 
barely  sufficient  to  furnish  a  measuring 
cast  majority,  by  which  he  must  live, 
as  a  mmister,  from  hand  to  mouth, 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  outvoted, 
and  not  certain,  for  a  single  day,  of  his 
ministerial  existence. 

It  was  not  until  the  opposition  of 
these  men  was  settled,  and  became,  to 
use  the  phrase,  chrome,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ped  declared  his  conversion  to 
the  total  repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  there- 
by, whatever  might  become  of  himself 
as  a  minister,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  them  to  form  an  administration. 
If  this  rendered  his  teniu^  of  office 
precarious,  he  thus  rendered  their  as- 
pirations after  it  fruitless,  and  their 
attainment  of  it  impossible.  He  had 
now  undLsguisedly  passed  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  openly  declared  (a  decla- 
ration which  ne  repeated  only  a  short 
time  before  his  death)  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  **  should  never  find  in  him 
anything  but  a  friend." 

How  far  he  was  moved  by  temper 
(for  with  all  his  blandness  he  was  not 
without  a  portion  of  galiybr  his  friends) , 
how  far  he  was  influenced  by  judgment, 
in  the  strange  and  startling  course  which 
he  now  pursued,  we  pretend  not  to  say. 
Possibly  both  were  not  'vrithout  their 
effect  upon  him ;  and  while  he  felt  no 
grief  at  the  punishment  thus  inflicted 
upon  those  who  so  keenly  and  bitterly 
resented  his  patronage  of  Popery,  he 
had  large  and  generous  views  of  the 
advantage  which  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  would  confer  upon  the  empire. 
Take  it  how  we  may,  his  conduct  was 
passing  strange,  and  may  well  cause 
the  thoughtful  man  to  exchum,  with 
the  meditative  author  of  the  ••  Night 
Thoughts**-^ 

**  How  rich,  hov  poor,  how  ahjcct,  how  ftogosl, 
How  ctHnplicatOt  how  wondcrftil,  to  man.** 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  he 
proved  his  sincerity  by  the  sacrifice  of 
nis  party,  that  averment  must  be  un- 
derstood  with  certain  limitations.  In 
his  secret  heart  he  believed  that  party 
had  sacrificed  him  ;  and  it  was  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  until  he  had  no  party 
to  sacrifice,  that  the  step  was  taken 
which  alienated  him  from  his  old  friends 
for  ever,  and  that  the  man  whom  he 
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had  denounced  as  an  Assassin  in  inten- 
tion was  lauded  by  him  as  a  friend. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  at  the  passing 
of  his  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  The 
subject  was  one  which  had  repeatedly 
come  under  his  consideration,  and  upon 
which  he  had  expressed  very  decided 
opinions.  To  suppose  that,  with  his 
experience,  with  his  mental  industry, 
with  his  means  of  information,  and 
with  his  powers  of  mind,  ho  should  all 
his  life  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 
the  merits  of  the  question,  would  be  to 
exhibit  a  credulity  as  strange  as  his 
change  of  opinion,  when  announced, 
was  astounding.  In  March,  1839,  he 
thus  expressed  himself:— 

"  We  should  view,"  he  says,  "  with  regret, 
cultivation  receding  from  the  hill-top,  which 
it  has  climbed  under  the  influence  ojf  protec- 
tion, and  from  which  it  surveys  with  joy  the 
progress  of  successful  toil  If  yon  convince 
us  that  your  most  sanguine  hope  would  be 
realised ;  that  this  country  would  become  the 
great  workshop  of  the  world ;  would  blight, 
through  the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  com,  the  manu&ctnring  in- 
dustry of  every  other  country ;  would  pre- 
sent the  dull  succession  of  enormous  manu- 
facturing towns,  connected  by  railways  in- 
tersecting the  abandoned  tracts,  which  it 
was  no  longer  profitable  to  cultivate;  we 
should  not  forget,  amid  all  these  presages  of 
complete  happiness,  that  it  has  been  under 
the  influence  of  protection  to  affricuiture, 
continued  fl>r  2*00  yean^  that  the  fen  has  been 
drained,  the  wild  heath  reclaimed,  the  health 
of  a  whole  people  improved,  their  life  pro- 
longetl, — and  all  this,  not  at  the  expense 
of  manufacturing  prosperity,  but  currently 
with  its  wonderful  advancement" 

And  again,  more  strongly  still.  In 
1841,  just  previous  to  the  election, 
which,  relying  on  the  opinion  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  honourable  baro- 
net, returned  such  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority of  Conservatives  to  parliament : 

"  The  charge  is,'*  he  says,  "  that  I  have  re- 
served to  myself  such  a  latitude  of  action 
npon  all  subjects,  commercial,  political,  and 
financial,  that  there  is  not  one  upon  which  I 
am  not  perfectly  at  liberty  to  act,  according  to 
thait  course  which  I  may  think  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  my  party  interests. 

"  I  believe,  however,  upon  the  whole,  that 
my  political  principles  are  pretty  well  known. 
I  think  the  course  I  have  pursued  is  tolera- 
bly clear.    Then,  you  say, 

tell  us  your  details;  take  the  corn-laws,  I 
should  like  to  know  who  has  stood  forward 
wore  than  I  have  done,  in  defence  of  the  ex- 


isting  corn-laws.  I  should  like  to  know 
wheUier  any  man  looking  at  these  debates 
can  realltf  have  a  doubt  that  my  desire  is  to 
maintain  a  just  and  adequate  protection  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  Have  I  not  con- 
tended for  this,  while  I  admitted,  and  I  al- 
ways will  admit,  that  there  may  be  some 
details  of  the  present  law  whicli  require  al- 
teration ? 

"  Wliat  I  say  is,  that  I  prefer  the  princi- 
ple of  a  graduated  duty  to  a  fixed  duty,  and 
that  1  think  protection  to  agriculture  per- 
fectly consistent  with  manufacturing  pros- 
perity ;  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  bind 
myself  irrevocably  against  any  improvement 
in  the  details  of  the  existing  law.  Tou  are 
now  about  to  dissolve  parliament  upon  the 
cry  of  cheap  bread ;  you  promise  the  substi- 
tution of  a  fixed  duty  for  the  present  fluctu- 
ating one :  my  firm  belief  is,  that  a  fixed 
duty  will  give  no  effectual  protection  to  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland,  or  of  many  parts  of 
this  country.'* 

Now,  surely,  if  ever  minister  came 
into  power  pledged  to  any  principle. 
Sir  Eobert  reel  assumed  office,  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  Whig-Radical  minis- 
try,  pledged  to  a  principle  of  protec- 
tion. If  parliament  is  to  be  taicen  as 
a  representation  of  public  opinion,  if 
the  man  who  leads  a  great  party  in 
parliament  be  the  representative  of  the 
opinions  upon  which  the  individuals  of 
that  party  were  elected,  a  minister  so 
pledged  (and  who  would  have  been  dis- 
credited had  he  not  been  so  pledgcid), 
should  either  have  redeemed  his  pledges 
or  resided  his  seat;  nor  could  any 
casuistry  reconcile  a  man  of  high  ho- 
nour to  the  odious  course  of  using  hb 
power  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
very  cause  which  he  was  chosen  to 
champion,  and  promoting  the  very 
cause  which  he  had  been  accredited  to 
defeat.  But  such  was  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Robert  Feel.  Ho  became  agiun 
the  terror  of  his  finends  and  the  aumi- 
ration  of  his  enemies.  And  his  vic- 
tory— ^why  it  was  just  such  a  victory 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  have 
gained  at  Waterloo,  had  he,  from 
some  sudden  and  overpowering  con- 
viction that  Europe  would  gain  more 
from  the  triumph  of  Bonaparte  than 
from  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
deserted  his  standard,  and  carried  a 
large  portion  of  his  army  over  with  him 
to  the  enemy.  Such  a  victory  would 
not  have  added  much  to  his  laurels. 

To  say  that  a  statesman  like  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  after  a  life  spent  in  the 
public  service,  remained  up  to  his 
miy-eighth  year,  ignorant  of  the  me. 
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rits  of  the  corn-law  question,  would 
be  to  (liFfTedit  liim  altogether  as  a 
public  Dian.  But  thai  he  should  have 
accepted  influence  as  the  leader  of  a 

Sirty,  whose  predominance  in  the 
ouse  of  Commons  made  him  a  mi- 
nister of  the  crown,  and  used  that  in. 
fluence,  upon  any  pretext,  as  a  means 
of  destroying  that  party,  was  conduct 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  re|)ro- 
bated  by  all  who  respect  political 
morality,  or,  indeed,  who  have  not 
utterly  abandoned  all  just  notions  of 
truth  and  honour. 

We  do  not  here  enter  upon  the 
question  whether  the  bill  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws  was  rifht  or 
wrong — ^whether  it  was  a  good  mea- 
sure or  a  bad  one.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  character,  not  with  the  acts, 
of  thb  distinguished  man  ;  and  we  do 
say  deliberately,  that  for  his  derelic- 
tion of  principle  on  this  occasion,  he 
deservedly  forfeited  public  confidence ; 
that  his  old  friends  never  could  trust 
him  more ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  his  accession  to 
his  new  associates,  their  mratification 
at  his  conduct  was  mingled  with  any- 
thing but  respect  for  himself. 

But,  supposing  his  conviction  to  have 
been  sincere,  that  such  a  measure  was 
absolutely  necessary,  what  should  he 
have  done  ?  He  should  have  resided 
his  seat,  abandoned  office,  and  given 
the  country  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  it.  He  should  have  re- 
spected other  men's  opinion,  by  whom 
he  had  been  elevated  to  power.  In 
acting  as  he  did,  he  did  that  which  he 
was  not  accredited  to  do.  He  belied 
former  convictions,  betrayed  those  who 
had  implicitly  confided  in  him,  stifled 
the  public  sentiment  of  all  those  con- 
stituencies who  had  sent  into  parlia- 
ment representatives  pledged  to  pro- 
tection, out  who,  imder  the  influence 
of  the  right  honourable  baronet,  had 
all  changed  their  minds.  And  it  was, 
sm^ly,  no  more  than  reasonable,  that 
these  constituencies  should  again,  upon 
BO  vital  a  question,  have  had  an  op- 
portunity given  them  of  pronouncing 
upon  the  measure,  which  was  about  to 
be  passed  into  a  law  by  many  whose 
only  tiUe  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  that  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves against  it.  Sir  Kobert  should 
have  acted  as  he  did  when  about  to 
pass  the  Emancipation  Bill.  He  re- 
signed his  scat  for  Oxford  upon  the 
express   ground   that   he    no   longer 


in  reaKty  represented  the  sentiments 
of  his  constituents.  But  upon  this 
subject,  also,  he  had  changed  kis  ndiuL 
He  had  now  become  convinced  that  it 
was  his  duty  as  a  representative  to  act 
upon  one  set  of  opinions,  although  he 
had  been  chosen  for  another  ;  thus 
making  treachery  to  the  body  by  whom 
he  was  elected  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  more  extensive  treachery 
to  the  great  party  by  whom  he  had  been 
blindly  and  foncUy  trusted,  and  whom, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  fame,  he 
abandoned. 

In  his  latest  speech  he  prided  him- 
self upon  the  removal  of  religions  dis- 
tinctions, and  asserted  that  no  man's 
Erofession  of  faith  was  any  longer  a 
ar  to  his  promotion  in  Ireland.  Was 
that  true  ?  Could  he  have  been  blind 
to  the  fact,  that  the  profession  of  the 
Romish  religion  has  been  made,  atteris 
imparibus,  a  ground  for  promotion? 
We  do  not,  as  we  would  not  be  thought 
invidious,  mention  names ;  but  the 
man  must  be  blind  to  the  recent  his- 
tory of  this  country  who  could  not 
refer  to  many  instances  in  which  me- 
rits the  most  transcendant  have  been  set 
aside  because  the  possessor  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  deficiencies  the  most  con- 
siderable overlooked,  because  the  can- 
didate for  office  was  a  Bomanist.  Was 
this  as  it  should  be  ? 

Of  the  measures  which  prostrated 
the  landed  interest  in  Ireland,  he  was 
the  cause,  while  he  eagerly  and  effec- 
tively aided  and  abetted  ministers  in 
the  enactment  of  the  iniquitous  poor- 
law ;  a  law  amounting,  m  many  in- 
stances, to  confiscation  of  the  little 
property  which  remained,  when  the 
new  corn-law  had  blasted  their  agri- 
cultural prosperity.  Why  ?  Not  uiat 
he  would  have  been  wantonly  or  wick- 
edly unjust;  but,  that  he  contemplated 
a  new  order  of  things,  in  which  Komish 
should  supersede  Protestant  proprietor- 
ship, and  an  obstacle  be  thus  removed 
to  the  full  and  speedy  realization  of 
his  fondest  hope,  that  the  Romish 
should  be  the  established  religion  in 
Ireland. 

Nor  has  he  ever  seemed  at  all  sensi- 
ble of  the  cruel  injustice  of  measures 
which  have  overtaken  the  wretched 
Irish  proprietors  with  such  a  sudden 
destruction.  The  corn-law,  which 
reduced  the  value  of  land,  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  poor-law,  which  mack  the 
paupers  of  Ireland  partners  with  the 
proprietor  in  the  residue  of  his  pro* 
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pertjr,  in  many  cases  eating  up  all  that 
remained,  and  leaving  the  wretched 
nominal  possessor  to  bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  Surely,  their  destruction,  as  a 
class,  most  have  been  clearly  meditated 
by  one  who  either  actively  promoted, 
or  looked  wiUi  a  tranquil  eye  on  such 
things. 

The  Irish  landlords  may  have  been 
improvident  themselves,  or  inherited 
the  consequences  of  their  fathers*  im- 
providence ;  but  that  surely  was  no 
reason  for  suddenly  coming  upon  them 
with  measures  of  extra-penal  severity; 
and  not  content  with  leaving  them  to 
the  liabilities  of  their  own  proper 
embarrassments,  aggravating  them  by 
enactments,  by  which  thej  were  more 
than  doubled,  while  their  means  of 
meeting  them  were  all  but  paralyzed. 

We  do  not  say  that  good  may  not 
arise  out  of  this  evil ;  but  we  do  say 
that  it  could  not  have  been  counte- 
nanced by  any  one  who  did  not  contem- 
plate ulterior  ends,  and  regard  the  ex- 
tinction of  Irish  proprietorship,  as  it 
then  stood,  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
good  government  in  Ireland. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  for  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  heedlessness  of,  or  indiffe- 
rence to,  the  cases  of  the  persecuted 
Protestant  converts  ?  These  poor  men 
have  been,  and  are  at  this  moment, 
undergoing  a  most  savase  and  unre- 
lenting persecution,  in  Gtuway,  in  Ros- 
common, in  Clare,  at  Dingle,  at  Bere- 
haven,  and  in  many  other  {naces,  where 
they  are  stoned,  hooted,  insulted, pro- 
scribed; where  combinations  have  been 
formed  against  selling  to  or  buying 
from  them ;  where  their  lives  are  in 
jeopardy  every  hour,  and  where  no- 
thing but  the  most  heroic  devotion  to 
their  sacred  duties  could  enable  their 
venerable  pastors  to  keep  their  posts, 
whose  lives  may  be  said  to  be  a  conti- 
nued martyrdom.  Of  these  facts  no  sane 
and  well-informed  man  can  entertain 
a  doubt,  even  if  recent  trials  had  not 
rendered  them  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety, and  given  them  an  imperishable 
record  in  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  some  of  the  offenders.  One 
word  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Parlia- 
ment would  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  empire 
to  the  miscreants,  who,  having  received 


the  full  benefits  of  toleration  for  them- 
selves at  his  hands,  denied  it  to  others. 
Butthatwordwas  not  spoken.  His  sym- 
pathies were  not  with  the  persecuted. 
1^0  strong  emotions  were  stirred  within 
him  at  recitals  which  might  be  fully 
verified  by  his  own  Irish  law  officers, 
and  which  would  have  moved  a  heart 
of  stone.  Not  that  he  was  without 
feeling  ;  but  that  his  feelings  were  in 
abeyance  to  his  politics.  The  establish- 
ment of  Popery  was  the  great  end  at 
which  he  aimed ;  and  the  worse  than 
inquisitorial  persecution  of  Protestant- 
ism was,  therefore,  to  be  connived  at, 
because  a  parliamentary  exposure  of 
it  might  possibly  interfere  with  this 
darling  object. 

We  say,  deliberately,  that  upon  this 
subject  ALL  our  Protestant  mernbers  are 
to  blame.  Had  the  case  been  reversed, 
and  had  Protestants,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  persecuted  those  of 
their  communion  who  desired  to  em- 
brace the  Romish  religion,  the  empire 
would  ring  with  parliamentary  denun- 
ciations; the  Government  would  be 
compelled  to  take  some  strong  mea- 
sures to  protect  the  aggrieved;  and 
the  freedom  of  conscience  which  the 
persecutors  clidmed  for  themselves 
they  would  be  compelled  to  permit  to 
others.  And  for  such  an  exercise  of 
their  parliamentary  privilege  we  would 
honour  the  Roman  Cathobc  members. 
But  we  confess  that  we  feel  humbled 
to  the  ground,  that  as  yet,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  poor,  perse- 
cuted, Protestant  converts  have  had 
no  one  to  make  their  case  fully  known; 
no  one  to  denounce  the  demons  by 
whom  they  have  been,  in  many  in- 
stances, waylaid  and  murdered;  no 
one  to  expose  the  perjuries  by  which 
miscreants,  in  human  form,  have  sought 
to  take  away  their  lives ;  no  one  to  ex- 
hibit, in  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
the  popular  outlawry  by  which  they 
have  been  proscribed ;  no  one  to  make 
known,  in  high  quarters,  the  starva- 
tion and  misery  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  for  their  adherence  to 
convictions  grounded  upon  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  temptations  by  which 
they  have  been  assailed,  if  they  would 
only  forsake  the  Gt)8pel.  '*  How  long, 
O  Lord!  holy  and  just,  how  long?"* 


*  Whilo  we  write,  the  packet  brings  us  news  that  Lord  Roden  has  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  reply  to  the  uncontrovertod  state- 
ment of  Protectant  peritecution,  says  in  substance,  "  Served  'em  right.    What  business  had 
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Nor  can  we  separate  this  indifference 
from  the  frigidity  upon  matters  of  re- 
ligious principle  infused  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  In 
this  particular,  the  late  right  honourable 
baronet  was  strangely  inconsistent  with 
himself.  He  would>  perhap8>  if  pro- 
perly  solicited,  have  put  his  hands  deep 
into  his  pockets,  and  contributed  large- 
ly  to  the  relief  of  these  persecuted  men, 
while  he  would  shrink  from  giving  ut- 
terance to  a  word  in  the  house  by  which 
public  sjrmpathy  might  be  enlisted  in 
their  favour.  The  truth  is,  he  was  as 
liberal  of  his  money  as  he  was  jealous 
of  his  fame,  which  he  felt  to  be  bound 
up  with  his  Irish  policy ;  and  he  could 
not  afford  to  make  acknowledgments  by 
which  that  policy  mi^ht  be  discredited. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter, by  the  late  member  for  New- 
castle, Mr.  Colquhoun,  is  so  just  and 
vivid,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from 
our  readers.  It  expresses  all  that  we 
feel  ourselves  far  better  than  we  could 
do,  and  is,  moreover,  the  production 
of  one  who  was  long  a  nightly  observer 
of  his  senatorial  labours : — 

"  We  estimate  highly  the  ofHcial  abilities 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  value  his  expe- 
rience and  his  administrative  skill, — we  regard 
his  tact  in  affairs  and  in  debate  as  eminent 
Few  are  abler  reasoners ;  none  manage  a 
popular  assembly  with  a  more  skilfiil  hand. 
He  woald  have  made  the  most  eminent  and 
sagacious  of  lawyers.  As  a  pleader,  he 
would  have  commanded  the  jury  and  govern- 
ed the  bench.  As  a  judge,  Ids  aiguments 
would  have  been  triumphant  and  his  judg- 
ments incontrovertible.  The  eminence  of 
the  first  Lord  Mansfield  would  have  been 
revived  in  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  qualities 
attached  to  Murray,  which  also  belong  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  same  moral  weakness 
which  obscured  the  fame  of  the  great  law- 
yer, and  made  him  in  parliament  a  timid 
debater  and  an  unsafe  counsel,  attadi  to  the 
premier.  In  both,  the  qualities  of  the  reason 
were  such  as  to  constitute  a  great  man.  The 
qualities  of  the  heart  lower  them  to  the 
stature  of  inferior  minds.  The  perception, 
the  dear  judgment,  the  absence  of  passion, 
the  tenacious  memory,  give  to  them  a  fore- 
thought and  a  length  of  combination  which 
form  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman.  In 
both,  the  want  cdT  nerve,  of  self-reliance,  of 


moral  resolution,  so  damp  their  mind  as  to 
make  it  fall  before  the  flatteries  of  opponents 
or  then:  threats.  One  glance  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
eye,  one  wave  of  his  triumphant  arm,  one 
tliunder  from  his  eloquent  voice,  and  Murray 
fled,  daunted.  Had  he  been  prime  minister, 
there  is  no  concession  be  would  not  have 
made  to  avoid  the  clatter  of  that  vehement 
squadron  and  the  thundering  charge  of  the 
terrific  comet.  Sir  Robert  Ped,  to  avoid 
like  assaults,  makes  the  sacrifices  which 
Murray  would  not  have  scrupled.  The 
portraits  of  Lord  Mansfield  reveal  his  charac- 
ter. Any  one  may  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  still  more  than  in  the 
print-shop,  the  li\ing  portrait  of  the  premier. 
The  glance,  siddong,  with  which  he  enten 
the  house,  the  look  askance  at  his  (q)ponent8, 
the  anxious  eye  with  which,  on  riflings  be 
regards  them ;  the  shrinking  bade  when  a 
murmur  from  the  opposite  benches  reaches 
his  ear;  the  stealing  adroitly  into  a  new 
topic  when  he  finds  one  unpalateable ;  the 
abandonment  of  opinion  or  associate  when  he 
perceives  them  to  be  obnoxious;  the  skill 
with  which  he  lays  out  his  argument  to  catch 
a  cheer,  the  satisfiEu;tion  with  which  he  re- 
ceives it — above  all  from  his  opponents; 
these  signs  mark  the  adroitness  of  the  de- 
bater, and  the  infirmity  of  the  statesman. 
When,  after  such  an  appearance,  he  resumes 
his  seat,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  opponents  and 
the  silence  of  his  friends,  you  have  revealed 
to  you  his  chnracter  and  his  policy.  His 
character  is  to  dread  attack,  and  to  make 
any  compromise  in  ordar  to  avoid  it:  his 
policy  is  to  shape  bis  views  according  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  most  likdy  to 
tliwart  him.  The  efliect  of  such  a  chflrartff 
is  to  nudco  him  adopt  the  opink>ns  of  others, 
and  to  borrow  them  from  those  who  are 
most  opposed  to  him. 

"  In  a  country  like  ours,  and  in  the  days 
upon  which  we  have  fallen,  such  a  character 
placed  in  authority  has  an  immense  efiecL 
Where  publie  opimon  governs,  the  important 
matter  is  to  influence  it.  A  man,  therefore, 
of  inflexible  resolution  and  tenadous  will, 
will  always  leave  a  strong  mark  on  tlie 
opinions  of  his  day.  His  impetuous  force 
will  sweep  before  it  the  disjointed  materials 
of  public  sentiment,  and  leave  in  the  deep 
channel  which  it  graves  the  marks  of  its 
irresistible  course.  If  he  is  the  advocate  of 
falsehood,  he  will  make  many  falsehoods 
current  If  he  is  the  champion  of  truth,  he 
will  be  paramount,  and  long  after  his  day 
debates  and  the  press  will  tingle  with  his 
words.  These  will  form  the  opinion  of  thou- 
sands.    A  man  of  the  character  of  Lord 


they  to  make  converts?"  We  trust  that  this  wiU  tdl  as  it  should  upon  the  countiy.  We 
amfesF,  if  it  do  not,  we  have  very  littie  hesitation  hi  sayhig  that  EngUmd's  doom  is  sealed. 
Such  an  expression,  from  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  on  such  an  occasion,  argues  something  fta 
worse  than  infidelity.  If  he  be  not  an  utter  unbeliever,  it  can  mhiister  to  him  bat  UUle  comfort 
on  his  death-bed,  that  he  thus  connived  at  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 
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Haiufiekl  leaves  traces  no  less  marked,  but 
in  a  diflbrent  direction.    If  he  is  on  the  side 
of  folseiiood,  he  adopts  popular  fallades, 
defends  tiiem  with  skill,  and  relinquishes 
them  when  oveicome  by  his  opponents.    If 
he  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  his  influenoe  is 
stronger,  but  aU  the  more  mischieyous.    He 
eapooses  troth  from  conviction,  his  reason 
being  dear.    He  abandons  it  on  pressure,  his 
eonrage  being  weak.     He  will  generally  be 
right  in  the  outset,  and  he  will  maintain 
what  is  true ;  he  will  always  be  wrong  in  the 
end,  and  will  be  sure  to  abandon  the  truth ; 
but  before  he  abandons  his  cause,  he  will 
betray  it :  and  he  will  be  the  worst  of  trai- 
tors, because  be  will  betray  while  he  holds 
the  position  of  a  fHend.     His  mode  of  be- 
traying will  be  this :  as  truth  in  politics  is 
generally  mingled  with  error,  and  the  side 
which  espouses  the  true  defends  also  what  is 
erroneous,  such  a  party  has  to  encounter 
assaults  upon  its  political  creed,  which  are 
idways  vigorous  and  often  just.     As  they 
maintain  their  views  with  prejudice,  and  re- 
gard all  attack  upon  them  with  indignation, 
their  creed  is  a  heterogeneous  mass,  and  they 
are   conservative  of  errors  as  well  as  of 
truths.    At  this  juncture  a  man  of  Mans- 
field's character  occupying  the  position  of 
their  leader,  will  be  the  vigoroHS  champion 
of  their  prejudices,  tenacious  .of  all,  and  op- 
posed to  change.    But  when  the  tide  rises, 
and  public  opuiion  turns  against  them,  and 
prejudice  becomes  untenable,  and  the  vulner* 
able  part  of  the  system  must  fall,  such  a 
leader  passes,  by  a  natural  transition,  from 
obstinate  preju<Uce  to  a  general  surrender. 
He  is  now  ready  to  give  up  everything — the 
true  as  well  as  the  false — for  as  no  principle 
guides  his  judgment,  and  he  listens  con- 
stantly to  fear,  he  is  prepared  for  any  com- 
promise,  so  that  he  may  avoid  a  conflict 
Having  maintained  his  system  because  it 
was  popular,  he  deserts  it  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes obnoxious ;  and  instead  of  expunging 
from  it  what  is  worthless,  and  retaining  what 
13  good,  he  rises  the  beaten  champion  of  pre- 
judice, to  surrender  everything,  even  truth,  to 
its  enemies.     As  his  practice  is  to  maintain 
what  he  has  as  long  as  he  can,  he  judges 
by  the  amount  of  pressure  as  to  when  and 
what  he  surrenders.      He  prepares  himself 
for  the  result  by  refushig  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tk)n  upon  its  principles,  and  argues  always 
upon  what  is    temporary  and    accidental. 
Whenever  he  can  be  reserves  his  opinion, 
where  he  cannot  he  makes  it  obscure.    You 
will  never  find  him  on  lines  where  he  plants 
his  standard.    He  will  always  have  ground 
on  which  he  can  fall  back,  and  nothing  will 
be  certain  except  his  retreat     He  will  never 
leave  any  feeling  of  despair  to  his  opponents, 
or  of  confidence  to  his  friends.     The  one  will 
always  look  to  him  with  hope,  and  the  other 
with  anxiety ;  the  one  always  expecthig  that 
he  will  surrender,  and  the  other  that  he  will 
desert    The  effect  of  this  in  a  discussion  of 
principle  is  transparent    The  principles  of 


whidi  he  is  the  advocate,  being  held  back 
and  thrown  into  the  shade,  first  dwindle  and 
then  die.  The  prindples  of  which  he  is  the 
opponent,  watered  by  hope  and  invigorated 
by  success,  will  become  rampant  and  grow, 
llie  cause  therefore  which  he  resists  is  sure 
to  triumph,  and  that  of  which  he  is  the 
champion  to  dissolve.  His  influence  will  be 
felt  throughout  his  own  party,  which  per- 
ceiving his  abilities  will  assume  that  his 
policy  is  founded  on  reason,  and  unwilling  to 
attribute  his  acts  to  his  fears,  will  refer  them 
to  his  forethought  They  will  suppose  that 
he  foresees  difliculties  which  escape  them, 
and  they  will  join  him  in  abandoning  posi- 
tions, which  are  only  indefensible  because  not 
defended,  and  only  weak  because  deserted. 
His  course  will  in  fact  be  the  reverse  of  that 
of  the  great  warrior.  The  one  driven  into  a 
peninsula,  with  Europe  banded  against  him, 
conscious  of  his  resources  and  confident  in  his 
cause,  chooses  his  position  with  the  eye  of 
genius,  supports  it  with  the  constancy  of 
courage,  gathers  Europe  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  world  is  freed.  The  other,  with  truth  on 
his  side,  but  fear  in  his  heart,  his  hands 
filled  with  weapons  of  strength,  his  loins 
shaking  with  alarm,  dreads  the  attack  before 
it  reaches  him,  and  looks  round  for  retreat ; 
blows  up  entrenchments  which  are  impregna- 
ble, undermines  what  is  strong,  damps  his 
friends  by  his  cowardice,  inspirits  his  enemies, 
and  finally  surrenders  bulwarks  which  would 
have  stood  the  shock  -of  foes,  had  they  found 
a  friend  with  the  heart  to  love  or  the  ner\'e 
to  defend  them." 

He  was>  indeed,  too  indifierent  to 
tlie  feelings  and  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  and  too  sensitive  to  the  re- 
proaches of  his  enemies.  Some  men 
wear  their  honour  (Canning,  for  in- 
stance), but  he  wore  his  conscience,  on 
his  sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck  at.  lib 
political  morality  was  out  skin-deep 
and  complexional.  It  received  and  dia 
not  give  its  tone  to  surrounding  things, 
fluctuated  with  every  variation  in  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  and  was  hot 
or  cold  according  to  the  influences 
around  him. 

And  yet  it  was  not  without  a  pur- 
pose anil  a  principle  that  he  acted, 
even  when  his  conduct  seemed  most 
strange  and  inconsistent.  When  the 
great  breach  was  made  in  the  Consti. 
tution  in  '29,  he  lon^  hoped  against 
hope  that  the  propheaes  of  the  eman- 
dpationists  would  be  fulfilled,  that 
party  differences,  arising  out  of  reli- 
gious feelings,  would  cease,  and  that 
halcyon  days  were  in  pi*06pect  for  Ire- 
land. But  when  he  became  perfectly 
convinced  that  no  such  results  were  to 
be  looked  for,  and  that  the  measure 
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was  irretrievable,  he  could  sec  nothing? 
but  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  and 
the  exaltation  of  Popery,  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  his  course  was  at  once 
shaped,  not  for  the  preservation  of  the 
one  or  the  repression  of  the  other,  but 
such  a  gradual  pre{)aration  of  circum- 
stances as  that  tne  rise  of  the  one  might 
not  be  too  violent,  whilst  the  fall  of 
the  other  would  be  gentle  and  easy. 

K  the  Church  was  to  be  defended,  it 
was  not  because  it  upheld  the  truth, 
but  because  it  really  was  not  so  rich  as 
was  pretended ;  that  but  little  could 
be  gained  by  its  spoliation,  while  a 
great  shock  would  be  given  to  public 
opinion.  But  those  who  would  uphold 
it  in  its  integrity,  and  vindicate  it  from 
the  assaults  of  the  Romanists,  had  their 
merits  imputed  to  them  as  faults,  and 
were  amongst  the  very  last  to  whom 
any  countenance  would  be  given  during 
his  administration. 

So  it  was,  also,  with  raspect  to  the 
Reform  Bill.  He  thought  he  saw,  in 
that  measure,  a  principle  triumphant, 
which  must  ultimately  overturn  the 
monarchy,  and  render  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  our  institutions  must 
henceforth  be  new  modelled,  and 
founded  upon  a  democratic  basis. 
This  at  once  led  him  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  idle  any  longer  to  con- 
tend for  the  existence  of  a  territorial 
aristocracy ;  and,  that  point  being  once 
settled,  that  it  would  be  wicked  to 
struggle  any  longer  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  corn-laws.  The  Irish 
corporations  were  surrendered  to  the 
Romanists,  not  because  they  could  not 
have  been  efiectually  maintained  by  a 
minister  who  should  **  screw  his  cou- 
rage to  the  stiokinff-place,"  but  because 
Sir  Robert  Peel  deemed  it  useless  any 
longer  to  maintain  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  there  was  a  princi- 
ple even  in  the  most  apparently  un- 
principled part  of  his  policy.  Altered 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  altered 
views,  and  made  the  altered  man. 
When  he  said  that  Ireland  was  his  dif- 
ficulty, he  was  not  understood.  He 
would,  he  could,  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  putting  down  disaffection.  By  one 
vigorous  measure,  in  which  he  would 
have  been  supported  by  the  best  of  all 
parties,  he  might  have  made  sedition 
quail.  The  difficulty  was  in  taking 
any  measure  which  might  be  obstruc- 
tive of  the  great  end  Which  he  had  in 
view,  and  to  which  he  deemed  that  all 
things  were  tending,  the  establishment 


of  Popery,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
Romanist  instead  of  a  Protestant  as- 
cendancy in  Ireland. 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  rationale 
of  the  late  right  hon.  baronet's  policy. 
He  imagined  himself  amongst  breakers 
against  which  he  could  not  safely  make 
head,  and  he  doubled  and  twisted  in  the 
only  way  in  which  he  deemed  it  wise 
to  proceed,  or  even  possible,  to  avoid 
certain  danger.  He  saw  an  inevitable 
tendency  downward,  and  his  measures 
were  all  calculated,  to  the  best  of  his 
iudgment,  to  retard  its  r^idity  and 
break  the  falL 

Had  he  been  a  man  of  nerve — had 
his  mental  and  his  moral  temperament 
been  such  as,  when  the  floodgates  were 
up,  would  have  fitted  him  to  contend 
with  the  terrible  element  which  poured 
in  upon  him  with  such  sudden  violence 
— ^he  might  have  accomplished  great 
thin^js.  The  rally  which,  imder  his 
guidance,  his  party  had  made  after  the 
reverses  of  the  Reform  BilU  clearly 
showed  what  might  have  been  done, 
had  that  party  had  a  leader  who  was 
not  hasty  in  taking  augury  from  his 
fears.  Had  he  relied  upon  them  as 
they  relied  upon  him,  there  were  no 
difficulties  which  he  might  not  have 
conquered  ;  and  it  is  our  belief  that, 
had  he  shown  an  intrepid  front,  he 
would  have  found  it  easier  to  raise  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  a  height  which  would 
have  sustained  our  monarchical  insti- 
tutions in  all  their  constitutional  vi- 
gour,  than  he  did  find  it  to  let  them 
down  to  a  republican  level,  from  the 
forgone  conclusion  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  roust  be  swept  away. 

It  was  said,  with  truUi,  of  Pitt,  that 
he  was  "  the  pilot  that  weathered  the 
storm."  No  man,  than  he,  could  have 
more  disliked  the  hazards  and  the  mi- 
series of  war.  His  great  aim,  when  he 
entered  office,  was,  to  keep  England 
at  peace,  and  to  extricate  her,  if  pos- 
sible, firom  her  financial  difficulties. 
He  was  long  reluctant  to  act  upon  the 
views  of  Burke,  who  discerned  the 
siffus  of  the  coming  tempest  when  few 
others  could  see  any  symptoms  of  dan- 
ger. But  when  he  was  once  convinced 
that  in  peace  there  was  no  safety,  and 
that  our  most  sacred  institutions  were 
in  imminent  peril,  he  laid  aside,  for  a 
season,  his  most  cherished  predilec- 
tions, looked  the  dangers  fiitl  in  the 
face,  and  braced  himself  for  the  duties 
of  a  war  minbter  with  a  courage  as 
high  as  the  cause  was  good,  »nd  pa*- 
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severed  \\\  the  conlcst,  *'per  damna, 
per  csedcs,"  with  a  constancy  as  great 
as  the  blessings  were  inappreciable 
ivhich  were  to  oe  defended.  All  mere 
cheese-parings  in  finance  he  gave  to 
the  winds  when  the  (piesfcion  arose 
what  price  would  not  England  pay  for 
the  preservation  of  her  liberties?  And 
his  name  will,  by  all  true  lovers  of 
their  country,  be  held  in  perpetual 
honour,  as  the  man  whose  trumpet- 
toned  eloquence  aroused  a  nation  to 
the  most  heroic  efforts  of  self-defence, 
and  inspired  them  with  a  willingness 
to  make  the  enormous  sacrifices  by 
which  alone  the  enemy  with  whom 
they  had  to  contend  could  be  effec- 
tually resisted. 

All  this  lofty  courage  was,  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  a- wanting.  If  the  one  was 
**  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm," 
the  other  was  "nimis  procellffl  timi- 
dus;"  and  whilst  the  boldness  of  the 
former,  by  confronting,  overcame  Uie 
most  formidable  dangers,  the  shrink- 
ing timidity  of  the  latter,  by  eschewing, 
has  only  rendered  comparatively  lesser 
dangers  more  inveterate,  until  they 
can  now,  by  scarcely  any  ability,  be 
averted.  They  have  become  almost 
chronic  in  our  constitutional  system. 

But  was  he  not  a  great  man?  If 
the  question  be,  was  he  fit  to  lead  a 
a  great  party?  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  he  was  not.  He  was 
essentially  a  subaltern,  and  lost  his 
head  from  too  high  an  elevation.  A 
great  man  must  inspire  his  follow- 
crs  with  confidence.  He  only  made 
those  nearest  to  him  feel  that  he 
was  unfit  to  deal  with  critical  emer- 
gencies, and  those  at  a  distance  to  feel 
3iat  they  were  betrayed.  He  broke 
up,  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  the 
most  powerful  party  England  ever 
saw,  and  that  at  a  time  when  such  a 
party  seemed  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  empire.  And  this  he 
did  upon  grounds  by  which  no  man 
could  be  satisfied,  which  surprised  his 
enemies  almost  as  much  as  they 
grieved  his  friends.  With  such  a  par- 
Gamentary  army  as  he  had  at  his 
command,  handled  properly  and  ma- 
naged wisely,  he  mignt  have  quelled  all 
domestic  faction,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  hostility  of  the  world. 

In  the  sense  mentioned,  therefore, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  he  was  not  a 
great  roan.  But  he  must  not  be  con- 
lounded  with  little  men.  If  he  was  a 
subaltern,  as  we  have  stated,  he  was 


the  al)lest  of  subalterns.  Under  a 
chief,  like  either  cf  the  Pitts,  he  would 
have  been  invaluable.  His  adroitness 
and  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
details  were  consummate,  and  ho  pos- 
sessed gre^xt  skill  as  n  financier ;  added 
to  which,  he  was  always  ready  and 
well-informed  upon  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  department  over  which 
he  presided.  It  might  be  truly  said 
of  him  that  he  would  be  deemed  **  con- 
sensu omnium  dignus  imperio  nisi 
imperasset." 

But  did  he  leave  behind  him  no  great 
measures,  as  evidences  of  his  ability 
and  monuments  of  his  fame  ?  He  did. 
His  revisal,  amendment,  and  condens- 
ation of  the  criminal  law  is  a  great 
boon  to  his  country.  He  found  our 
criminal  code  a  mass  of  contradiction 
and  confusion,  and,  like  the  code  of 
Draco,  written  in  blood ;  and  he  de- 
voted days  and  nights  of  intense  labour 
to  the  reduction  of  it  to  its  present 
form;  classifying  its  enactments,  sim- 
plifjang  its  forms,  and  mitigating  its 
severitj^,  until  it  is  no  longer  a  disgrace 
to  social  man,  but  may  vie,  in  hu- 
manity and  perspicuous  simplicitjr,  with 
the  most  enlightened  codes  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  that  have  ever  appeared 
m  the  world.  For  this  he  should  ever 
be  gratefully  remembered. 

Upon  the  merit  of  his  great  currency 
measure,  as  we  before  stated,  we  do 
not  pronounce.  It  has  not  as  yet,  in 
our  judgment,  been  sufiiciently  tested. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  by  it  he  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  chruseocracy. 
No  sooner  were  its  effects  felt  than  all 
the  worshippers  of  mammon  fell  down 
before  him.  His  merits  in  staying 
public  credit,  and  putting  monetiry 
transactions  upon  what  he  deemed 
a  solid  foundation,  were  so  great  as  to 
cause  a  forgetfulness  of  his  errors  and 
his  short-comings  in  matters  far  more 
important.  It  is  true  he  double, 
riveted  the  chains  of  the  debtor ;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  creditor, 
who,  for  that,  forgave  him  all  his  ter- 
giversations, and  to  whom  his  pro- 
popery  and  his  anti-corn-law  policy 
were  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  when 
weighed  against  his  transcendent  me- 
rits in  ma^ng  the  pound  a  veritable 
pound,  and  enabling  the  Shylocks  of 
the  day  to  claim  much  more  than  that 
for  which  they  had  bargained. 

Nor  do  wo  presume  to  say,  that 
hitherto  the  good    of  his    currency 
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measure  has  not  prcdomiiiated  over 
the  evil ;  nor  even  that  it  was  not,  when 
it  passed^  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
been  done,  llie  evil  which  he  had  to 
remedy  was,  a  currency  running  wildly 
towards  the  extreme  of  depreciation  ; 
and  he  put  upon  it  an  Egyptian  curb 
which,  at  all  events,  restrained  its 
headlong  course,  so  that  one  evil,  that 
of  a  circulation  in  excess,  was  avoid- 
ed. Whether  something  might  not 
have  been  concurrently  done  to  pre- 
vent the  other  evil,  that  of  a  circulation 
in  deficiency,  we  omit,  for  the  present, 
to  inquire.  But  subsequent  experi- 
ence enables  us  to  state  positively, 
that  against  that  evil  Sir  Robert  was 
not  equally  on  his  guard ;  and  future 
experience  will,  we  trust,  enable  some 
equally  able  man  to  remcdv  the  defect 
by  some  arrangements  which,  while 
they  ease,  shall  not  injuriously  relax, 
our  monetary  regulations,  but  give  to 
the  currency  a  kind  of  elastic  accom- 
modation to  our  growing  trading 
and  mt'rcantile  requirements. 

Ot  the  private  cnaractcr  of  this  emi- 
nent man  there  is.  there  could  be,  but 
one  opinion.  It  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  excellent.  He  was  the  light 
and  the  joy  of  the  domestic  circle ;  and 
his  cliaritics  found  their  stealthy  way  to 
many  an  abode  of  suffering  and  of  an- 
guish, where  the  artist  lay  upon  the 
bed  of  sickness,  heart-broken  and  des- 
titute ;  or,  more  unhappy  still,  with  a 
family  around  him  pmmg  for  food. 


Often  has  the  man  of  ]cttci*s,  whose 

ten  had  been  dipped  in  gall  against 
im,  found  in  him,  when  overtaken  by- 
want  and  woe,  a  munificent  benefac- 
tor. Nor  were  these  deeds  of  mercy- 
few  and  far  between.  It  is  our  belief 
that  an  appeal  to  his  compassion, 
whether  by  friend  or  enemy,  never  was 
made  in  vain ;  that  neither  his  ear  nor 
his  purse  were  ever  closed  to  the  tale 
of  calamity,  from  whomsoever  it  pro- 
ceeded; and  that  he  was  as  simple  and 
unostentatious  in  the  mode,  as  he  was 
liberal  in  the  measure  of  his  princely 
charities.  Doubtless  all  those  works 
of  love  rctunicd  largely  into  his  own 
bosom;  and  when  ne  suffered  most 
keenly  under  what  he  deemed  the  de- 
traction and  malignity  of  party  hate, 
*'  sweet  must  have  been  the  odour  of 
their  memory,  and  pleasant  the  balm 
of  their  consolation." 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  him.  As 
a  public  man,  a  sense  of  duty  has  com- 
pelled us  to  deal  with  him  with  a  pain- 
ful fidelity.  If  we  have  nothing  ex- 
tenuated his  defects  and  errors  as  a 
politician,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
having  set  do>vn  aught  in  malice.  We 
are,  perhaps,  too  near  the  scene  of  his 
actings  and  doings  to  judge  with  entire 
impartiality  of  his  clnuracter  as  a  minis- 
ter. But  tiie  judgment  which  we  have 
formed  is  now  before  the  reader,  and 
we  believe  it  will  not  be  found  to  differ 
widely  from  the  award  of  an  impartial 
posterity. 
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THE  EUPHBATE8  EXPEDITION.* 


An  account  of  this  expedition  has  been 
long  due.  We  will  not,  however,  say 
that  the  work  now  before  us  could 
have  been  forthcoming  much  sooner. 
Were  we  even  to  i^ore  the  validity  of 
the  reasons  which  the  author  gives  in 
his  preface  for  delay,  we  coidd  not  well 
expect  to  have  been  put  in  possession 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  mass  of 
original  research  which  this  valuable 
work  contains — so  far  at  least  as  these 
two  volumes,  now  published,  may  be 
taken  as  representing  it.  We  are  be- 
times a-weary  of  the  rough-and-ready 
writing  of  the  day,  when  the  scribe, 
for  shortness,  seems  to  indite  with  the 
type  instead  of  the  pen ;  and  we  are 
content  to  await  even  the  tardy  sub- 
stance of  a  good  book,  rather  than  put 
up  with  its  counterfeit,  though  nir- 
nished  to  order  at  the  earliest  notice. 
Did  the  question,  however,  exclusively 
turn  on  a  matter  of  time,  the  causes 
which  postponed  the  publication,  as 
stated  in  the  preface,  would  go  far  to 
relieve  Colonel  Chesney  of  respon- 
sibility. But  on  this  point  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  let  him  speak  for 
nimself: — 

"  The  iQnstniiions  selected  by  the  officers 
to  elucidate  the  expedition,  were  put  in  hand 
at  the  earliest  moment,  with  a  clear  under- 
standing that  two  would  be  completed  each 
week;  but  when  nearly  five  years  had 
elap»Kl,  the  author  was  obli;;^  to  seek  re- 
dress in  a  court  of  law ;  and  a  verdict  was 


scarcely  obtained,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
immediate  completion  of  the  plateia,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
artillery  in  Ghma. 

"  The  alternative  of  postponing,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  the  publication  of  the  worli,  or 
of  going  on  half-pay,  placed  the  author  in  a 
state  of  painful  embarrassment.  He  had  in- 
curred a  serious  outlay,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recover  if  possible ;  and  he  was  most 
anxious  for  the  publication  of  the  work,  in 
furtherence  of  which,  part  of  the  funds 
granted  had  been  drawn  fh>m  the  Treasury; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  position  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  would  not  justify  him  in 
making  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  quitting 
acUve  service,  particularly  as  he  had  been 
serving  without  pay  when  commanding  the 
expedition ;  and  neither  the  minute  regard- 
ing an  increase  of  army  ranlc,  nor  the  repay- 
ment of  the  expenses  incurred  previously  to 
the  expedition,  had  been  realised  by  Govern- 
ment :  the  hope  also  of  assistance  from  the 
Board  of  Ck)ntrol  and  India  House  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  work  had  been  disap- 
pointed. 

"  The  author  eventually  set  ont  fbr  China ; 
and  about  half  the  first  volume  being  printed, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  leisure  of  the  voyage  to  im- 
prove the  remaining  portion  of  the  work. 
The  recent  success  in  deciphering  the  crud- 
form  character,  has  also  led  to  some  facts 
which  served  to  elucidate  several  important 
points  in  the  Persian  history. 

**  The  manuscript  was  sent  to  England  in 
portions,  as  it  was  prepared,  and  the  print- 
ing of  the  first  volume  was  completed.  Some 
difficulty,  caused  by  the  author's  absence, 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  index-map. 


*  "  The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  carried  on  by  Order 
of  the  British  Government,  in  the  Tears  1885,  1836,  and  1887 ;  preceded  by  Geographical 
and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Regions  situated  between  the  Rivers  Nile  and  Indus.**  In 
4  vols.  With  fourteen  Maps  and  Charts;  and  embellished  with  ninety-seven  plates, 
besides  numerous  wood-cuts.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clicsney,  R.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
Colonel  in  Asia,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  By  Authority.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Lon- 
don :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1850. 
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and  of  the  map  of  Arabia,  till  his  return; 
irhen,  the  difficulties  being  removed,  the 
maps  were  finished,  and  the  printing  of  the 
second  volume  proceeded. 

"  By  an  accident,  which  it  Is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on,  the  author,  on  his  return  to 
England,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  had 
the  ihisfortnne  to  lose,  together  with  other 
valuable  effects,  a  large  portion  of  the  manu- 
script ;  and  the  tiroo  since  spent  in  making 
good  the  deficiency  led  to  a  still  further 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the  work.*'— 
d^Ttfaceto  Vol.  /.,  pp.  17,  19. 


Had  the  author,  beforehand,  in  mak- 
ing an  estimate  of  his'  undertrtking, 
set  down  a  higher  figure  for  his  item 
of  contingencies,  he  might  have  pos- 
sibly conceived  it  desirable  to  publish, 
in  tne  first  instance,  an  outline  or  re- 
port of  the  expedition,  and  to  adjourn 
his  larger  treatment  of  the  subject  to 
a  future  day.  We  arc,  however,  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  contract- 
ors, whether  in  masonry  or  literature, 
experience  in  gauging  the  probable 
time  and  oatla}r  of  a  ffreat  work  ;  and 
hence  we  are  disposed  to  make  allow- 
ances for  miscalculations  on  this  score, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  a  first 
essay,  as  this  is ;  and  where  the  author, 
hitherto  more  conversant  with  camps 
than  with  the  more  peaceful  arena  of 
letters,  bad  to  turn  his  sword  into  his 
pen — a  far  more  critical  metamor- 
phosis than  \U  conversion  into  a 
ploughshare.  Besides,  there  are  some 
minds  incapable  of  working  on  a  small 
scale.  This  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  the  author's,  who  is  excursive,  and 
seems  to  w^ant  the  epitomising  power. 
On  the  whole,  as  matters  have  turned 
out,  we  are  all  the  better  pleased  that 
he  has  followed  his  natural  bent.  The 
appearance  of  a  sketch,  such  as  we 
"speak  of,  would  have  satisfied  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  but  might  have  eficctcd 
nothing  more.  The  expedition  and 
its  objects  were  well  known  to  have 
been  dropped  at  the  time  by  an  in- 
coming ministry,  and  hence  a  mere 
brochure  on  the  subject  would  most 
probably  have  answered  no  substantial 
pm-pose  whatsoever,  whilst  it  might 
nave  adjourned,  sine  die,  the  work  be- 
fore us,  instead  of,  as  is  now  the  case, 
postponing  it  to  a  time  when  it  may 
be  more  practically  available.  We 
conceive  that  the  present  is  far  more 


propitious  than  any  previous  i>eriod  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  enterprise,  that 
the  facilities  for  its  accomplishment 
are  now  greater,  and  the  public  mind 
more  ripe  for  the  subject. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  growing 
impression  seems  to  be  entertained, 
that  the  East  and  West  have  been 
too  long  sepai'ated  by  an  imaginary 
circle  of  longitude ;  that  Europe  may  be 
brought  nearer  to  Asia ;  that  the  transit 
from  the  Levant  to  Hindostan  may  be 
abbreviated  to  a  tenth  of  its  distance  ; 
and  that  the  means  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  continents  thus  accruing. 
And  their  results — commerce,  arts,  and 
civilisation— must  no  longer  be  left  un- 
developed.    There  is  no  doctrine   of 
Finality  applicable  to  steam  locomo- 
tion, no  more  than  there  is  to  Pariia- 
mentary  Keform.     The  steam-engine, 
the  pioneer  of  social  reformation,  is  al- 
ready on  its  road  from  the  West,  and  is 
approaching  the  frontier  of  Turkey  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  starting 
from  the  East,  and  projecting  its  course 
from  Calcutta  to  Hyderabad,  and  so 
forward.     These  two  must  meet,  and 
possibly  at  no  distant  day,  at  the  sta- 
tion-house at    Bussorah.     A  belt  of 
semi-civilisation,  more  especially  there 
where  knowledge  first  dawned  on  the 
human  race,    cannot  long    interpose 
between  enlightenment  on  both  sides. 
It    is    between    two    fires — those    of 
science,  too — and  hence  must  succumb 
to  cultivation.     It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  that  perhaps  within  the  limits 
of  a  presen  t  generation.     Already  a  gi- 
gantic international  scheme*  has  been 
proposed  for  connecting  Vienna,   to 
which  there  is  now  nearK-  a  continuous 
railroad  from  Ostcnd — through  Pcsth, 
Constantinople,   Asia  Minor,   Persia, 
Belochistiin,  with  India — still  further, 
with  China.     Here  political  questions, 
of  an  apparently  complicated  and  ha- 
zardous nature,  may  start  up  for  solu- 
tion, the  more  prominent  one  being 
the  old  rivalry  between  the  Slavonian 
and  the  Saxon  in  the  East.     Still,  these 
questions  will  have  to  be  solved  sooner 
*  or  later,  and  it  will  most  probably  be 
either  Russia  or  Great  Britain  that 
will  occupy  the  head  of  the  Board  as 
Chairman  and  Manager  of  the  **  Asia 
Minor,  Euphrates,  Persia,  and  Belo- 
chistan  Railway  and  Steam  Company." 
First    come    will,    perhaps,  be^  first 


•  Vide  Times  Newspaper,  7th  February,  1860. 
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served  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others. 
Tins  work,  thon,  treating  so  largely 
as  it  does  of  those  regions  which  may 
possibly  again  become  the  theatre  of 
great  historical  events,  and  of  a  river 
which  may  again  play  j^n  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  makes 
its  appearance  most  opportunely  just 
now. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  origin  of  the  expedition  and  its 
results.  In  the  year  1829,  the  steam 
navigation  between  Bombay  and  Suez 
was  first  practically  set  on  foot.  It 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  pre- 
vious routes.  Still,  its  expense  was 
found  to  be  considerable,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  the  south- Avest  monsoon  on 
the  Red  Sea  in  summer  made  the  navi- 
gation difficult  and  perilous  during 
that  season.  Uence,  after  five  years* 
trial  of  this  line,  the  Government  was 
disposed  to  entertain  any  proposal  that 
promise<l  to  better  the  communication 
with  India,  or  rather  they,  and  their 
agents,  had  themselves  meantime  in* 
stituted  such  inquiries  as  subsequently 
eventuated  in  the  pi'ospect  of  a  more 
desirable  route  to  IJombay  than  that 
of  the  Red  Sea,  namely,  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  ef- 
fect these  inquiries  were  finally  made 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  au* 
thor,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Jate  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  was  about 
to  visit  the  Turkish  provinces,  in  onler 
to  ascertain  their  condition,  and  to 
whom  it  was  also  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cartwright,  the  Consul-Creneral  at 
Constantinople,  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  testing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pea- 
cock,  of  the  India  Board,  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  Euphrates  for  steam 
navigation. 

The  same  suggestion  was  also  made 
to  him  a  short  time  afler  by  Mr.  Barker, 
the  Consul-Greneral  in  Egypt,  who  had 
received  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
a  list  of  queries  respecting  the'  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  proposed 
route  to  India  by  the  Euphrates  and 
of  that  by  the  Red  Sea.  Accordingly, 
the  author  investigated  the  two  lines, 
descending  the  river  on  a  raft  of  hur- 
dles, and  exploring  the  Red  Sea  from 
Suez  to  Kosseir.  The  expedition  to 
survey  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which 
took  place  about  three  years  after  these 
preliminary  investigations,  was  the  re- 
sult. It  sailed  from  England,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Chesney,  in 


February,    1835,  and  arrived  in  the 
Orontes  in  the  April  of  the  same  year. 
Owing  to  the  opposition  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  it  was  not  until  sevei*al  months 
after  that  the  steam  vessels  which  were 
destined  to  navigate  the  rivers,  and 
which  had  been  carried  out  in  pieces, 
were  transported  in  detail  from  the 
Orontes  to  Bir,  the  starting-point  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  were  there  put  to- 
gether— these  various  steps  having  only 
been  effected  by  incredible  labour  and 
perseverance,  and  at  the  cost  of  seve- 
ral valuable  lives.     The  descent  of  the 
Euphrates  commenced  in  March,  1836. 
The  larger  of  the  two  steamers,  named 
the  EupLrates  after  the  river,  achieved 
its  object,  as  most  of  our  readers  re- 
collect, and  anchored  in  Bussorah  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.     The  fate  of  the 
other,  the  Tigris,  destroyed  in  a  few 
moments  by  one  of  those  preternatural 
hurricanes  which  occur  but  once  or 
twice  in  the  world's  history,  will,  doubt- 
less, also  be  remembered.  Subsequent- 
Iv  two  different  ascents  were  made  of 
the  Karun,  and  two  descents  of  the 
Bahamishir,  whilst  the  Tigris  river  was 
twice  ascended  upwards  of  400  mi  lea 
beyond  its  junction  with  the  Euplmu 
tes,  thus  proving  the  navigability  of 
the  river.     But  to  these,  the  more  li- 
teral objects  of  the   expedition,    the 
labours  of  Colonel  Chesney,  and  the 
other  enterprising  men  who  formed  it, 
were  not  confined.    A  detached  set  of 
operations  was  meanwhile  carried  on. 
The  greater  part  of  northern  Syria^ 
that  portion  which  would  be  necessarily 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  if  realised,  was  surveyed, 
and  eventually  mapped ;  a  line  oi  le- 
vels from  the  sea  to  that  river,  and 
from  it  again  to  the  Tigris  near  Bag^ 
dad,  was  completed  ;  North  Mesopo- 
tamia was  explored ;  the  geography  of 
Susiana,  hitherto  very  inaccurate,  wa« 
rectified;  geological  examinations  were 
extended  from  the  Levant  to  the  ri- 
vers, and  from  the  Taurus  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  extensive  mines  of  coal» 
iron,  and  plumbago  were  discovered 
in  thevicimty  of  the  rivers;  and  above 
all,  the  materials  and  natural  facilities 
for  commerce  were  found  in  abundance. 
Nor  has  this  been  asserted  in  a  mere 
vague  and  general  way  by  the  author. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  substantiates 
his  statements  by  facts  and  figures; 
and  gives  a  full  tabular  account  of  the 
present  state  of  commerce  in  these  re- 
gions, pursuing  it  from  India  up  the 
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Persian  Gulf  and  the  two  rivers  to  the 
Lcvanti  Constantinople,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  showing;  what  he  conceives 
to  be  its  great  capability  of  enlarj;c- 
ment,  and  the  deep  interest  the  Bri- 
tish merchant  has  m  being  the  agent 
to  ftiUy  develope  it.  We  must  refer 
those  more  specially  interested  in 
matters  of  this  nature  to  the  work 
itself  for  the  complete  account.  We, 
however,  cannot  pass  on  from  this 
important  section  of  the  subject  with- 
out presenting  a  few  extracts  from  it. 
Alter  tracing  the  course  of  com- 
merce from  India  to  Ormuz,  and  up 
the  Persian  Gulf  until  he  comes  to 
Mohammerali,  in  the  district  of  Su- 
siana.  Colonel  Chesney  proceeds  to 
say  :— 

**  The  next  portisMohammerah,  forty-one 
miles  up  the  Euphrates,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kdrun,  a  place  already  possessing  consider- 
able trade,  which  is  capable  of  great  increase. 
The  rirer  has  been  found  to  be  navigable  for 
steamers  as  ftur  as  Shnster,  which  would 
fbrm  an  admirable  centre  for  trade,  and 
where  the  appointment  of  an  English  resident 
would  be  attended  with  great  advantages  to 
oommeroe. 

"*  In  1880,  the  author  descended  the  Eu- 
run  in  a  large  Arab  vessel  carrying  cargo, 
and  it  has  since  been  navigated  on  three 
occasions  by  steamers." — Appendix^  vol.  ii 
p.  701. 

Asain,  having  stated  the  great  com- 
mercial facilities  of  Bussorah,  Kurnah, 
and  Baedad,  more  especially  of  the 
second,  he  says :— 

"The  next  place  of  importance  on  the 
Tigris  is  Mosul;  and  here  a  considerable 
openmg  for  British  commerce  exists.  The 
present  consumption  of  English  goods  in 
Mosul  and  the  adjacent  country  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  support  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, although  these  goods  are  at  present 
carried  thither  fh)m  Aleppo,  Damascus,  or 
Baghd^,  by  native  traders  of  small  capital, 
who  pay  a  very  heavy  duty  of  fourteen  per 
cent,  and  are  purchased  from  third  or  fomth 
bands,  by  which  the  prices  to  the  consumers 
are  so  enormously  enhanced,  as  to  place  the 
artides  almost  b^ond  their  reach.  A  piece 
of  print,  worth  thirteen  shillings  in  Man- 
chester, is  sold  in  Mosul  for  thirty-two  shil- 
lings. The  English  merchants,  however, 
only  pay  three  per  cent.  The  houses  at 
present  receiving  British  goods  in  Syria  are 
nearly  all  commission  houses,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  sell  so  cheaply  by  ten  per 
cent  as  the  regular  merchant,  which  is  a 
aeriuas  disadvantage  to  Arab  trade.   If  mer- 


cantile houses  were  established  at  Mosul  and 
Dizdr-Bckr,  goods  arriving  from  England, 
even  without  the  proposed  facilities  of  steam, 
could  be  transported  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost  from  Alexandretta  to  Diz£r- 
Bekr,  and  thence  down  the  river  to  Mosul ; 
or  the  caravans  would  go  direct  from  Alexan- 
dretta to  Mosul,  and  the  consumers  wouhl 
thus  obtain  British  manufactures  at  little 
more  than  one-half  of  what  they  pay  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  consumption  would  naturally 
increase.  The  trade  of  such  an  establish- 
ment would  probably  soon  extend  into  Persia, 
whose  Bussian  trade  b  now  increasing. 
Calicoes  printed  near  Moscow  were  in  1839 
sold  in  Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
products  of  these  countries  would  afford  ad- 
vantageous returns  to  England,  in  gall-nuts, 
sheep's  wool,  and  madder-roots.  Of  the 
former,  1,500  cantars,  about  350  tons,  are 
brought  annually  from  Mosul  alone  to 
Aleppo,  for  shipment  to  Europe,  and  an 
exchange  with  high-priced  foreign  goods  is 
cflected  advantageously  to  both  parties. 
Prime  black  galls  can  be  purchased  at  Mosul 
at  950  piastres  per  cantar  of  187^  okes  (an 
oke  of  Mosul  is  480  dmchms)  ;  and  includ- 
ing all  expenses  of  carriage  to  Alexandretta, 
they  would,  when  ready  for  shipment,  amount 
to  1,800  piastres  per  cantar,  or  fifty-two 
shillings  per  cwt  Sheep's  wool  is  abundant, 
and  of  very  fine  quality,  and  gives  a  hand- 
some profit,  even  under  the  present  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances.  Madder  roots,  fine 
goat's  wool,  yellow  wax,  and  arsenic,  are  also 
articles  of  profitable  export  fh>m  Mosul  and 
Dtzdr-Bekr.  The  articles  most  in  demand 
among  the  natives  are  printed  and  dyed 
calicoes,  muslins  (lappets),  printed  handker- 
chiefs, bleached  maddapolams,  forty  yards, 
fine  cotton  velvets,  gray  domestics  (calicoes), 
and  light  doths,  such  as  are  called  ladies*  cloth 
in  England:  there  is  also  a  considerable 
demand  for  zebras,  a  cotton -stuff  made  in 
Glasgow  and  Paisley.  In  Mosul  they  use  a 
good  deal  of  water-twist  yam.  No.  20-80, 
fbr  making  a  light  jaconet,  which  they  print 
for  head-dresses ;  there  is  also  a  considerable 
consumption  of  cochineal  by  the  printers  and 
dyers  in  that  town.  In  any  mercantile  es- 
tablishment in  Mosul,  it  would  be  neoessary 
to  have  a  person  at  home  acquainted  vrith 
the  taste  of  the  natives,  to  select  the  goods. 
The  great  attention  paid  by  the  Russians  to 
the  taste  of  these  countries,  has  been  one 
great  cause  of  their  success  in  trade."-^ 
Appendix,  vol  ii.  pp.  702-8. 

Further  on  he  adds  :^ 

"  It  is  therefore  evident  that  great  advan- 
tages to  oommeroe  would  arise  fh>m  the 
establishment  of  an  English  consul  or  vice- 
consul  at  Angora,  and  the  encouragement 
and  protection  which  would  thus  be  given  to 
trade.  At  present  a  thousand  native  mer- 
chants are  employed,  all  making  large  profits, 
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•where  one  English  merchant  would  suffice. 
This  part  of  Asia- Minor  is  well  peopled,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  industrious.  Tiie  people, 
also,  arc  anxious  for  European  gootls,  but 
from  passing  through  so  many  hands,  tliey 
are  at  present  too  dear  for  their  means. 
Russian  cutlery  is  much  in  demand,  thero 
being  no  supply  of  British  manufacture.  An 
English  merchant,  who  has  occasionally  sup- 
pli^  goods  for  Asia-Blinor,  recommenc^  loaf- 
sugar,  cofiee,  white  Manchester  doths,  as 
tungils,  jaconets,  sheetings.  Sec,  and  printed 
calicoes,  such  as  those  purchased  by  the 
Greek  merchants  (the  patterns  of  which 
should  be  selected  by  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  taste  of  the  country),  as  being  most 
suitable  at  present  for  the  markets  of  Mosul 
and  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  same 
gentleman  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  sale  of  £100,000  worth  of  goods,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  manufactured,  would 
more  than  repay  the  country  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  without 
taking  into  account  the  merchants'  profits. 
This  calculation  was  made  with  reference  to 
the  present  trade,  whicli,  however,  ultimately 
would  be  largely  increased." — Appendix^ 
voL  ii.  p.  704. 

Finally,  he  winds  up  the  argument 
with  a  practical  matter-of-fact  morale 
as  usual,  showing  that  it  is  no  mere 
fanciM  hypothesis  he  is  dealing  with : 

"  Under  such  promising  circumstances,  it 
seems  tliat  a  company  might  advantageously 
be  formed,  with  a  small  capital  (say  of 
£25,000,  in  £50  shares),  for  commercial 
purposes.  One  steamer  might  be  employed 
on  the  Euphrates,  commencing  at  Beles,  the 
port  of  Aleppo,  for  the  descent.  One  between 
Mohammerah  and  Baghdad,  and  a  third  on 
the  K^run — a  fourth  steamer  being  kept  as 
a  reserve,  to  give  occasional  rest  to  the  offi- 
cers, men,  and  machinery  of  the  others.  The 
general  voyage  of  tlie  steamer  on  the  Euphra- 
tes might  be  between  Beles  and  Hill^h,  a 
town  of  considerable  trade,  sixty  miles  below 
Fehejah,  descending  to  the  ports  of  Moham- 
merah and  Basrali,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. Fehejah  is  the  place  of  transit  to 
Bnghd^,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  it,  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-three  and  a-half  miles. 
An  eligible  communication  would  thus  be 
onened  with  the  other  steamer  navigating 
.^i^Hgris.  From  Iskenderun  or  Suweidiyeh 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  to  Beles,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  eveiy  facility  exists  for 
conveyance.  The  transit  may  occupy  six 
days  from  the  sea  to  the  Euphrates,  and  five 
or  six  more  to  Baghdad :  forty  days  is  an 
average  passage  for  merchant  vessels  from 
England  to  Syria,  making  in  all  fifty- two 
days  to  that  internal  market.  Supplies 
would  also  reach  Baghdad  direct  from  Eng- 
land by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
chaiAiel  also  embraces  the  whole  intercourse 


with  India  and  the  Arabian  const,  both  as 
to  goods  and  passengers:  the  traffic  and 
employment  for  steamers  might  possibly  be 
greater  here  than  on  the  Euphrates  above. 
The  products  of  Arabia  and  the  inland  coun- 
tries have  been  already  given  in  the  custom- 
house returns." — Appendix^  voL  iL,  p. 
705. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of 
commercial  men  to  these  hints  and 
statements.  They  are,  of  course,  far 
more  competent  to  appreciate  them 
than  we  ai'e.  But  we  can  all  under, 
stand  the  great  advantages  of  increased 
facility  of  communication,  which  the 
route  by  the  Euphrates  unquestionably 
discloses.  Let  us  suppose  a  railway 
from  Iskenderun  to  the  Great  River,  and 
let  us  further  suppose  an  electric  tele- 
graph along  that  line  of  railway,  and 
carried  down  the  river  navigation.  It  is 
true  that  the  breaking  of  Uie  wire  be- 
tween Dover  and  Ostend,  although  an 
accident  easily  reparable  there,  shows 
that,  as  yet,  we  cannot  expect  to  carry 
lines  of  electric  transit  under  water, 
through  any  wideexpanseof  sea, where  it 
would  be  exposed  to  chafing  on  a  rocky 
bottom,  as  m  all  sea-lines  it  must  be ; 
but  down  the  banks  or  bed  of  a  river, 
where  the  wire  might  be  hidden  in  a 
channel  specially  cut  for  it,  there  could 
be  no  danger  of  any  accident  of  that 
kind. 

Now,  supposing  this  project  taken  up 
in  a  national  spirit  by  our  Government, 
and  a  railway  and  electric  telegraph 
laid  from  Iskender(in  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  telegraph  thence  continued 
along  the  river  navigation  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  would  only  take 
the  time  required  by  the  steamer  from 
Bombay  to  Basrah,  and  from  Isken- 
derdn  to  Trieste  (to  within  70  miles 
of  which  the  electric  telegraph  is  al- 
ready in  operation  from  Ostend),  to 
^ve  us  our  Indian  intelligence.  That 
time  would  be  only  eight  or  nine 
days  I 

The  bay  and  harbour  of  Iskenderdn 
are  well  suited  to  serve  as  a  port,  al- 
most without  expense.  Supposing  the 
rocks  and  artificial  obstructions  to 
be  removed,  and  a  canal  cut  straight 
through  the  Lamlum  marshes,  and 
which  would  not  require  either  locks 
or  masonry,  there  would  then  be 
an  open  passage  along  the  Euphra- 
tes of  938  miles,  from  Ja'ber  to 
Basrah. 

Let  us  now  see  the  remits  in  a  ta- 
bulated form  :— 
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BV    SKA.                                                                    THUOUGU   CONTIXEST.                            | 

Mlkt.            D.  n. 

n.  u. 

London  to  Gibraltar,  at  15 

London  to  Trieste  by  Train            ...     2  12 

miles  per  hour             ...     1232  ...  3  10 

Trieste  to  Iskenderun,    1,200  miles, 

Gibraltar  to  Malta           ...       900  ...  2  18 

at  15  miles  per  hoar   ...             ...     3     8 

Malta  to  Iskenderun       ...       980  ...  2  17 

Iskenderun  lo  Ja'ber       ...             ...     0     5 

lakcnderiin  to  Ja'ber       ...       116  ...  0     5 

Jabber  to  Basrah              ...             ...     2  10 

Jan)ertoBasrah,  at  IGmiles    938  ...  2  10  Basrah  to  Bombay           ...             ...     4     0 

Basrah  to  Bombay,  at  15  miles  1410  ...  4     0   For  delays,  &c.                ...             ...     2     0 

Changes  and  delays        ...              ...  3     0 

14  11 

18  12 

MESSAGKS  BOTH  WATS.                                                   D.       H. 

By  Electric  Telegraph  to  Trieste   ...             ...             ...             ...             ...     0       1 

Trieste  to  Iskendcrun     ...             ...             ...             ...             ...             ...     8       8 

Iskenderun  to  Basrah,  Electric       ...             ...             ...             ...             ...     0       1 

Basrah  to  Bombay         ...             ...             ...             ...             ...             ...     4       0 

Delays  for  Steamers,  &c 

10 

8     10 

FROM  BOMBAY  ITO  L0ND05.                                                                   | 

BT  SEA. 

BY  THE  CONTINENT. 

D.    H. 

».    H. 

Bombay  to  Basrah,  1,440  miles,  at 

Bombay  to  Basrah,  1440  miles      ...     4    0 

15  miles  per  hour       ...             ...     4    0 

Basrali  to  Ja*ber             ...             ...     3     6 

Basrah  to  Jabber,  938  miles,  at  12 

J&*ber  to  Iskenderun       ...             ...     0     5 

miles  per  hour             ...             ...     8     6 

Iskendcriin  to  Trieste      ...             ...     3     8 

Ja*bcr  to  Iskenderun,  116  miles     ...     0     5 

Trieste  to  London            ...             ...     2  12 

Iskenderun  to  Malto       ...             ...     2  17 

Dehiys            a    0 

Malta  to  Gibraltar          ...             ...     2  18 

Gibraltiir  to  London        ...             ...     3  10 

15     7 

Changes  and  delays        ...             ...     3     0 

19     8 

The  run  from  Trieste  to  Alexandria 
is  about  130  miles  shorter  than  that  to 
Iskendcrdn  from  the  same  port;  but 
practical  men  aillrm  that  the  latter  has 
many  advantages,  particularly  during 
the  heavy  gales  of  the  winter  months, 
when  the  vessel  is  sheltered  by  the 
shores  of  Candia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
&c.,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  other 
case,  exposed  to  the  more  open  sea. 
Again,  tne  harbour  of  L>kender{in  ts 
perfectly  clear  of  shoals,  and  is  ap- 
proachable by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
whereas  Alexanc&ia  is  dangerous,  and 
at  times  can  scarcely  be  entered  even 
in  the  dav-'lime. 

The  Austrian  steamer  takes  five 
days  twelve  hours  from  Trieste  to 
Alexandria,  and  her  average  passage 
to  Iskenderun  would  probably  bo 
eflTected  in  about  the  same  time.  Now 
all  this,  if  not  as  yet  rigidly  conclusive^ 
is  nevertheless  eminently  promising, 
and  worthy  of  the  fullest  investigation. 

But  to  return  to  Colonel  Cnesney 

and  his  labours So  far  the  expedition 

was  SQceessful,  and  the  capability  of  the 
Euphrates  for  staam-navigation  was  pu^ 


beyond  a  doubt.  That  difficulties  at- 
tended the  first  experiment  was  to  hare 
Ixjcn  expected.  Had  they  not  existed, 
the  navigation  of  the  river  would  most 
probably  never  have  become  obso- 
lete ;  or  if  so,  would  long  since  have 
been  restored.  It  was  to  have  been 
anticipated  that  some  of  the  more 
lawless  of  the  Arab  tribes  scattered 
on  its  banks^thou^h  these  were  found 
to  be  comparatively  few — ^would,  as 
they  did  in  some  instances,  assail 
thestrangcr  who  had  approached  their 
haunts.  A  critical  navigation  in  some 
parts  of  the  river,  still  m  its  natural 
ibtate,  was  also  to  have  been  presumed, 
and  hence  the  difficulties  at  Lamlum 
were  no  surprise,  except  in  their  being 
found  to  constitute  the  only  nautic^ 
drawback  of  any  consequence;  and 
even  this  is  ascertained  to  be  easily  re- 
mediable. The  tempest  thatwrecked 
the  Tigris,  were  it  indigenous  to  the 
district,  would  indeed  be  a  formidable 
impediment;  but  this,  it  appears,  as 
we  have  before  stated,  was  a  pheno* 
menon  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to 
have  struck  even  the  wild  tenant  him* 
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self  of  these  regions  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Ou  the  whole,  the  practicability  of 
the  Euphrates  as  a  line  of  transit,  and 
the  opening  it  afforded  to  commerce  and 
civilisation,  were  apparent.  To  this 
conclusion  not  the  author  only,  but  all 
the  officers  and  official  functionaries 
of  the  expedition,  distinctly  assented. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  proofs  that 
Colonel  Chcsney  save  oi  his  fore- 
thought  and  scrupulous  spirit  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  important  mis- 
sion, that  he  required,  at  two  different 
periods  of  it,  a  written  statement  of 
their  individual  opinions,  without  mu- 
tual reference  and  concert,  fix)m  each 
of  his  fellow-travellers,  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Euphrates  for  navigation ; 
and  these  he  transmitted,  their  con- 
tents being  unknown  to  him,  along 
with  his  own  statement,  to  the  Govern- 
ment  at  home.  It  is  no  derogation 
from  the  conscientious  motive  that  dic- 
tated this  procedure,  that  the  author 
saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  must  have  been  patent  to  all,  and 
that  they  could  come  to  but  one  concln« 
sion.  The  passage  in  his  letter  to  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  immediately  following  that 
in  which  he  mentions  this  arrangement, 
and  his  intention  to  enclose  the  several 
statements  to  him,  is,  by  its  very  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  faith,  an  argu<* 
ment  worth  a  whole  volume  of  sys* 
tematic evidence.  He  say s,*  "however 
much  the  opinions  may  vary  as  to  de- 
tails, I  conclude  that  every  man  who 
has  descended  the  river  ivith  Ms  eyes 
open  must  consider  the  Euphrates  na- 
Tigable  throughout  the  year  with  pro- 
per sized  vessels,  and  also  that  tliere  is 
an  ample  supply  of  fuel  along  the  banks 
of  different  kmds ;  the  rest,  therefore, 
is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  to  be  consi- 
dered by  Government,  in  case  of  com- 
ing to  the  decision  to  open  the  river 
permanently." 

Judging  from  the  character  of  his 
published  despatches,  &c.,  and  the  work 
now  under  consideration,  Colonel  Ches- 
ney  is  specially  a  man  with  his  eyes 
open,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
whidi  we  take  to  be  the  true  definition 
of  your  genuine  traveller  and  the  genius 
that  explores. 

"The  exploratory  voyages  in  descending 
and  ascending  the  rivers  KdriiD,  Tigris,  and 


Kuphrates,  kave  sufficiently  provptl  the  prac- 
tii ability  oi'  liicir  navigation  vt'iiU  vesfcU 
of  a  suitable  coustrucciou.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  Lieutenant,  now  Commander  C. 
D.  Campbell,  of  the  Indian  navj',  having 
ascended  the  river  from  the  bar  to  Bele^  in 
the  spring  of  1841,  a  dbtance  of  1,030  miles, 
using  chicjfly  wood  and  bitumen  as  fuel,  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  author — *  I  quite  agree  with 
your  officers  regarding  the  description  of 
vessels,  and  have  proposed  a  small  one  for 
the  rapids.  Even  without  this,  I  will  bring 
the  packets  in  sixteen  days  from  Basrah  to 
Beles,  after  a  little  more  experience  of  tho 
river.' " — Appendix  Ny  voL  IL  p.  699. 

The  author,  and  the  various  mem- 
bers of  tho  expedition,  returned  to 
England  in  1837,  but  the  ministry  was 
now  changed,  and  the  enterprise  drop- 
ped. Consecutiveness  is  not  the  strong- 
est point  of  representative  govern- 
ments, whilst  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
few  advantiiges  which  m  some  sort 
atones  for  an  absolute  one.  The  la- 
bours, however,  of  the  able  and  reso- 
lute men  who  had  achieved  the  experi- 
ment were  recognised  by  the  country 
at  the  time,  and  the  author  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  first  Victoria 
medal  which  was  conferred  by  the 
Geographical  Society  for  signal  ser- 
vices. But  here  the  recognition  of 
these  services  terminated,  and  we  re- 
gret to  find,  from  a  few  words  in  the 
preface,  that  Colonel  Chesney  has  not 
only  not  obtained  the  honourable  guer- 
don which  might  have  been  well  award- 
ed to  his  distmguished  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  British  interests  and  of  science, 
but  is  still  a  virtual  creditor  to  tho 
State,  not  only  for  the  general  losses  he 
has  sustained  in  the  exixMlition,  but  for 
tlui  promi.sc  of  pecumary  aid,  on  the 
faith  of  which  he  contracted  expenses 
for  this  publication,  which,  even  under 
the  most  propitious  circumstances,  he 
can  never  expect  it  to  repay.  We  put 
tho  case  far  more  strongly  than  the  au- 
thor does,  who  drops  only  two  or  three 
inodest  allusions  to  liis  disappointments, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  introduced 
to  account  for  the  delay  of  his  work. 
But  we  like  fair  play,  and  we  do  think 
that,  one  or  two  cases  only  excepted, 
tliere  arc  no  set  of  men  who  confront 
more  fonnidable  perils  to  life,  or  what 
is  worse,  to  reputation,  or  who  receive 
a  more  inadequate  return,  than  tho 
pilgrims  of  travel  and  discovery,  who 


*  "  Extracts  from  Communications  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Control,  relating  to  the  rd* 
cent  Expedition  to  the  Kivera  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  its  Results."     1838. 
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are  ready  to  encounter  death  or  disre- 
pute, so  as  they  may  bring  back  some 
rich  offering,  to  ky  on  the  shrine  of 
their  country's  welfare. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  con- 
tains, for  the  most  part,  the  geogra- 
phical labours  of  the  author,  connected 
with  the  regions  which  he  traversed 
during  the  expedition.  As  a  book  of 
reference  on  the  subject,  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  accurate  and  com- 
grehensive  that  has  as  yet  been  pub- 
shed  in  this  country.  Were  popu- 
larity, however,  to  have  been  consulted 
for,  the  geo^phical  department  should 
not  have  tdcen  precedence,  but  have 
been  rather  reserved  for  the  last ;  the 
four  volumes,  as  they  are  described  in 
the  prospectus,  should  have  followed 
one  anoUier  in  a  series  nearly  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  which  they  now  appear, 
the  lighter  and  more  generally  attrac- 
tive subjects  of  personal  adventure, 
&c.,  bemg  presented  first,  the  whole 
thereby  ^adually  ingratiating  itself 
with  the  many  who  can  only  be  in- 
duced to  read  for  profit  through  amuse- 
ment. The  work,  however,  having  ori- 
ginated in  the  desire  of  Government 
to  ascertain  certain  ])ractical  facts  es- 
sentially connected  with  physical  geo- 
graphy, it  wasy  perhaps,  but  consistent 
ttat  the  portions  of  it  less  relevant  to 
this  main  object  should  be  postponed 
in  the  order  of  treatment.  The  relin- 
quishment on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
tne  enterprise,  might  no  doubt  be  con. 
sidered  as  having  released  the  author 
fix)m  any  serial  arrangement  of  the 
volumes  dependent  on  it ;  but  possibly 
it  was  then  too  late  to  change  the  plan ; 
or,  even  were  it  not  so,  we  can  very  well 
conceive  an  author's  postponing  mere 
popularity  of  subject  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  foundation  and  comer- 
stone  of  the  work — though  this  species 
of  literary  conscience  is  not  very  rife 
in  our  days. 

There  is,  however,  another  arrange- 
ment in  the  plan  of  the  work,  upon 
which  we  hold  a  far  more  decided 
opinion  than  we  do  on  that  which  re- 
gards the  order  of  volumes.  We  allude 
to  the  change  of  nomenclature  of  eas- 
tern ^ography,  as  hitherto  received 
in  this  country.  We  do  not  think 
this  change  has  been  a  judicious  one, 
and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  whilst 
it  bewilders  the  reader,  for  the  pre- 
sent, there  is  no  chance  of  its  being 
fiuniHarised  or  permanently  adopted. 
1^18  one  of  Uiose  reforms,  the  cost  of 


effecting  which,  if  it  could  be  efiectecl, 
which  all  experience  shows  it  could 
not,  would  bo  far  greater  than  the  ad- 
vantage gained,  and  which,  therefore, 
can  never  be  undertaken.  Any  new 
coinage,  on  an  extended  scale,  will  be 
accepted  by  a  public,  bating  a  few 
scholars,  rather  than  a  new  coinage  in 
words,  even  although  it  be  a  genuine 
one.  They  will  circulate  a  cb'pped, 
base,  pinchbeck  medium  of  intercom- 
munication, rather  than  undergo  the 
labour  of  accommodating  their  diouchts 
to  an  issue  of  another  form,  even  from 
the  most  approved  mint.  The  new 
currency  may  have  much  to  recommend 
it — it  may  reveal  many  highly  scienti- 
fic and  interesting  facts  and  affinities. 
There  is  a  profound  philology  in  proper 
names,  more  especially  in  the  East; 
much  that  illustrates  the  history,  litera- 
ture,  and  manners  of  that  portion  of 
the  elobe.  Even  so,  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  have  other  matters  beside 
philology  to  think  of.  The  more  pro- 
found the  study,  the  greater  liie  ne- 
cessity to  leave  it  to  the  scholar,  and 
the  word-philosopher,  and,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  to  consider  the  names 
of  places  as  arbitrary,  and  to  be  arbi- 
trarily used.  The  late  attempt  to 
bring  about  phonetic  reform  and  cor- 
rect orthoj^phy  in  the  worst-spelled 
language  in  the  world,  the  English, 
and  its  signal  failure,  is  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  thb  truth.  But  the  illus- 
tration can  be  taken  from  a  still  more 
conclusive  source  than  an  analogy^ 
though  a  close  one,  can  be,  namdy, 
from  the  topognmhical  vocabulary  of 
Europe.  It  would  appear  that  we  can 
have  little  hope  of  a  reform  being 
adopted  in  our  incorrect  terminology 
of  oriental  geography,  when  at  this 
time  of  day  we  have  at  our  very  doors 
such  phonetic  and  orthographic  lati- 
tudinarianism  as  Vienna  for  Wien, 
Munich  for  Miinchen,  Colore  for 
Coin,  Angleterre  for  England,  Lon- 
dres  for  London,  &c.  Some  hopes 
might  be  entertained  of  reforming  a 
Mrs  Malaprop.  If  she  calls  an  alli- 
gator an  allegory,  it  is  because  she 
knows  no  better.  But  the  Malaprops 
of  the  Grazetteer  put  the  wrong  word 
for  the  ri^ht  wittingly ;  have  done  so 
for  centuries,  and  will,  we  fancy,  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  It 
suits  their  convenience.  They  have 
not  time  to  change  the  fashion.  In- 
stinct, like  that  of  the  camel,  prompts 
them,  after  a  certain  weight  of  busi- 
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noss  imposed  upon  tbem,  to  repu- 
diate any  additional  burden,  Avorc  it 
even  only  that  of  a  feather,  or  a  name. 

AVe  will  not,  however,  say  that  the 
introduction  of  that  nomenclature 
which  is  vernacular  to  the  country 
treated  of,  may  not  occasionally  be 
adopted,  and  with  signal  advantage,  in 
worKs  of  science  and  research.  Scholars 
must  teach  scholars.  We  simply  de- 
mur to  the  principle  as  a  general  one ; 
and  in  the  present  instance,  impressed 
as  we  are  with  the  great  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  before  us  to  the 
public  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the 
sequestered  student,  we  regret  the 
adoption  of  any  arrangement  in  the 
plan  of  the  undertaking  which  could, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  impair  its  utility 
and  influence. 

The  more  distinctly  original  features 
of  the  first  volume  are  the  descriptions 
of  Arabia,  and  the  tabular  lists  of  her 
various  tribes.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
find,  that  many  of  those  Arabian  tales 
he  has  heard  about  the  country  being 
a  chaos  of  *'  deserts  vast  and  antres 
idle,"  of  interminable  reaches  of  sand 
which,  whirled  into  stupendous  vor- 
tices by  the  desolating  simoom,  bury 
whole  bands  of  travellers  alive,  are 
Arabian  tales  as  imaginary  as  those 
that  were  told  to  the  great  Caliph,  and 
mirages  as  delusive  as  the  mirages  of 
that  region.  That  these  repi*esenta- 
tions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  true,  is 
unquestionable,  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
not  at  all  to  the  degree  that  we  have 
been  hitherto  given  to  understand. 

The  author's  observations  on  the 
subject  are  interesting: — 

"The  impression  so  generally  prevails, 
that  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  covered  with 
deep,  moving  sands,  like  those  in  the  deserts 
of  Libza  and  Sahara,  that  it  is  with  some 
hesitation  an  acconnt  very  difierent  in  this 
respect  is  now  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
reader.  It  is  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
extensive  territory  of  Irtin,  the  cultivated 
land  is  by  far  the  smaller  proportion ;  and 
the  remainder  presents,  in  different  places, 
the  four  descriptions  of  desert  already  no- 
ticed ;  but  happily  the  worst  and  most  for- 
biddmg  portion  forms  the  exception.  The 
deep  sand  which  characterises  this  kind  of 
desert,  is  found  at  certain  places  in  Ombir 
and  Zehkmeh,  and  again  in  the  level  tract 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  also  in  some  spots  about  the  lower  Eu- 
phrates, likewise  in  El'Asha,  and  probably 
at  intervals  in  the  deserts  of  Ahkaf  and 
Boba-el-KhalL    In  these  tracts,  nature  de- 


nies all  verdure,  and  every  kind  of  tree  or 
shrub,  with  the  exception  of  the  date-tree, 
whose  roots,  in  some  spots,  find  moisture.  .  . 
These  unpromising  tracts  have  probably 
given  ri«c  to  the  belief,  that  Arabia  is  merely 
a  vast  arid  desert,  either  interspersed  with 
spots  of  fertile  ground,  or  almost  entirely  a 
desert,  whereas  the  greatest  part  is  of  the 
fourth  kind,  called  Barr,  by  the  Arabs,  which, 
in  fact,  is  merely  an  uncultivated  land,  di- 
versified with  hill  and  dale,  like  the  Dorset- 
shire Downs.  ...  In  general,  an  agree- 
able freshness  prevails  throughout  the  great 
plateau  of  Arabia;  which  country,  for  its 
extent,  is  probably  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  air  of  the  wilderness 
shews  its  purity,  not  only  by  giving  a  long 
and  healthy  life  to  the  Bedawin,  but  like- 
wise by  its  beneficial  efitscts  on  those  who 
enjoy  it  only  for  a  time.  An  instance  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  was  afforded  in  the 
case  of  the  officera  and  men  of  the  late 
expedition,  when  returning  from  Ba^^ad, 
under  Major,  now  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Est- 
court.  Tried,  as  they  had  previously  been, 
by  hard  work  and  exposure,  the  journey  was 
regarded  with  apprehension;  but  scarcely 
was  it  commenced,  when  an  improvement 
was  perceptible ;  and  before  the  wide-spread- 
ing wilderness  was  exchanged  for  the  ver- 
dant suburbs  of  Damascus,  eveiy  indivklnal 
found  himself  greatly  improved  in  health,  if 
not  enUrely  recovered.  But  in  the  towns 
and  villages  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  likewise  in  Ourim,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  places  near  the  shores  of  tb9 
Red  Sea,  the  climate  is  widely  different ;  and 
the  inhabitants  experience  a  clammy  heat  in 
summer  time,  even  at  night,  which  is  scarcely 
supportable  to  the  exhausted  frame.  At  this 
period  of  the  year,  Maskat,  perhaps  the  most 
trying  spot  of  the  whole,  has,  amongst  the 
inhabitants,  the  name  of  Gehennem  (hell) 
on  account  of  its  temperature,  which  ranges 
fipom  92'  to  106'  Fahrenheit,  in  the  month 
of  July ;  and  in  November  it  reaches  81  ^^ 
This  dty  and  its  immediate  environs  are  par- 
ticularly fatal  to  the  European  constitution ; 
although  the  thermometer  is  not  by  any 
means  so  high  there  as  in  many  healthier 
places,  such  as  Orane,  Hilcoh,  Sheikh-el- 
Shugiikh,  Hit,  and  Fadmor.  .  .  Besidea 
earthquakes,  Arabia  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
most  violent  storms,  one  kind  of  which  it 
well  known  as  the  simoom,  samiel,  or  sanera ; 
the  rhamsin  of  Egypt,  and  the  harmattan  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  described  as 
being  hot  and  pestiferous,  sweephig  over  th« 
country  with  such  speed  and  fearM  violeooe 
that,  according  to  some  statements,  men  and 
animals  are  often  overwhelmed  by  clouds  of 
moving  sand ;  in  fact,  it  is  said,  persons  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  travelling  during 
one  of  these  storms,  might  be  stifled  in  a 
moment,  unless  they  throw  themselves  dose 
to  the  burning  sand,  and  cover  thehr  faces 
with  their  clothes. 
"  That  Arabia,  hi  common  with  other  inter* 
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tropical  conntrica,  should  occasionally  be  sul)- 
ject  to  storms  of  great  Tioleocef  Is  to  be 
Qxrecteil ;  and  that  it  really  is  so,  tho«e  who 
rptumet!  from  tlie  expedition  know  loo  well ; 
but  the  prevalence  and  extent  of  such  cala- 
mities appears  to  be  greatly  overrated  in 
popular  works.  Even  the  judidoos  Niehbuhr 
prononoccs  the  effect  of  the  simoon  or  sinem 
to  be  instant  suffocation  to  every  livmg 
creature  that  happens  to  be  within  the  sphere 
of  its  activity  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  car- 
cases  of  the  dead  immediately  become  pa- 
trid.  But  on  referring  the  question  of  the 
deitruction  of  carcases  to  the  Arabs  them- 
selves,  Mr.  Werry,  then  Consul-General  for 
Syria,  thus  repllsB,  in  September,  1838:— 
*  I  had  a  meeting  here  of  the  chief,  Arg^gle, 
and  of  the  Aeniseh  sheikhs  who  accompanied 
the  last  caravan  of  300  camels  from  Bagh- 
dad, and  though  some  of  them  have  tra- 
Teraed  the  desert,  m  all  directions,  for  thirty 
years  past,  they  never  heard  of  a  caravan, 
Bor  even  of  a  single  animal  or  man,  being 
buried  alive  m  the  sand  raised  by  a  whlrl- 
wmd.  They  stated  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  surf Ace  soil  in  the  countries  which  they 
traversed  would  not  admit  of  being  raised 
In  columns  sufficiently  dense  to  inflkt  such 
a  calamity;  and  that,  wliatever  may  have 
occurred  in  the  African  desert,  nothing  of 
the  kind,  to  their  knowledge,  has  taken  pUu» 
In  Arabia.  The  simoom,  however,  they  added, 
is  hot  and  suffocating,  and  has  frequently 
caused  the  death  of  persons  who  have  been 
nnable  to  shelter  themselves  from  its  ddete- 
tioas  influence.  They  asserted  also,  that 
earthquakes  are  esqieriencttd  in  the  coun- 
try.'"—Vol  i.  pp.  678-80. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Arab  family,  and  the 
tabular  lists  exhibiting  the  names  of 
the  modern  tribes,  along  with  their 
numerical  strength,  here  furnished, 
form  the  most  complete  return^  of  the 
subject  that  we  beheve  is  extant,  and 
are  a  most  important  accession  to  our 
scanty  statistics  of  Arabia.  When  we 
call  it  a  resrnn^,  it  will  be  understood 
that,  in  the  collection,  the  author's  own 
Independent  labours  occupy  the  largest 
share.  With  two  or  three  exceptions 
onlv,  all  the  tribes  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  more  than  a  third  of  those  of  the 
desert,  have  been  ascertained  and 
classified  by  Colonel  Cbesney.  This 
is  the  more  creditable,  when  amongst 
his  fellow-labourers  we  find  such  dis- 
tinguished names  as  those  of  Furgstatl, 
Burkhardt,  Sprenger,   &c. 

Having  to  deal  with  a  vast  and  dense 
congeries  of  matter-of-fact  in  this  vo- 
lume, the  author  seems  to  have  felt  the 
wish  occasionally  to  change  his  hand,  and 
\o  refresh  both  himself  and  his  reader 


with  subjects  of  a  more  speculative  na- 
ture.  Thus  he  enters  into  an  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  probable  site  of  Para- 
dise, the  period  of  Job's  trial,  &c.  We 
do  not  object  to  these  curiosities  of  li- 
terature, when  sparingly  introdocedf 
which  we  feel  bound  to  say  they  are 
in  this  case,  but  we  cannot  accept  them 
in  any  other  sense.  As  many  regions 
have  contended  for  the  honour  of  con- 
taining  the  primaeval  seat  of  mankind 
as  have  for  the  birth-place  of  Homer ; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  the 
former  case,  these  regions  comprise  an 
integral  portion  of  the  earth's  surfiu)e, 
as  compared  with  the  circumscribed 
space  within  which  the  birth-place  of 
the  bard  is  claimed,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  site  of  Paradise  is  both 
an  antedeluvian  and  semi-supernatural 
fact,  the  reserve  with  which  we  accept 
an^  theory  whatsoever  on  the  subject 
is  mfinitely  enhanced.  The  author's 
views  on  the  subject  may,  however^ 
interest  the  curious,  and  we  supply  an 
extract :~. 

*'  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  ill 
this  investigation  there  is  little  to  guide  the 
inquirer  b^ond  the  very  brief  dMcriptkm 
which  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Grenesis; 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  research  is  the  great- 
er, as  the  designations  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures must  be  traced  among  those  which  wers 
imposed  by  a  people  whose  language,  in  all 
probability,  diflered  from  that  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  who,  moreover,  took  possession 
of  the  tracts  about  the  Bhick  and  Caspian 
seas,  after  those  tracts  had  ceased  to  be  called 
by  their  original  names.  .  .  .  Under  such  dis- 
couraging curcumstances,  any  attempt  todn- 
cidate  the  geography  of  Eden  might  have 
been  deemed  hopeless,  if  it  were  not  that 
many  indications,  afforded  by  the  character 
and  natural  productions  of  the  coontjy,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  during  the  progress 
of  my  rather  extensive  researches  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  From  these,  and  from 
the  fact  that  tlie  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  of  two  other  great  rivers,  ex- 
ist within  a  very  circumscribed  space  in  Ar- 
menia, I  have  been  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers 
known  by  the  comparatively  modem  names 
of  Ilslys  and  Araxcs,  are  those  which,  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  have  the  names  of  Pisoa 
and  Gihon ;  and  that  the  country  within 
the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah  ;  whilst 
that  which  borders  upon  tlie  latter  is  the  still 
more  remarkable  territory  of  Cush.  .  .  . 
It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  surprising  that  tra- 
dition should  have  assigned  as  the  site  of  the 
earthly  Paradise  the  fertile  region  water- 
ed by  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Halys, 
Araxes,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  especially 
bince  tills  tract,  owing  to  the  variety  of  its 
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BQiface,  climate,  and  temperature,  in  adapt- 
ed for  the  growth  of  almost  every  tree  that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  266-70. 

In  the  post-diluvian  question  of  the 
period  of  Job's  history,  the  author 
scarcely  evinces  as  much  ingenuity  as 
in  this  which  belongs  to  the  first  dawn 
of  creation.  Ilis  theory  seems  to  rest 
mainly  on  his  indentifyinj^  Eliphaz,  the 
Temanite,  who  appears  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  with  a  person  of  that  name  wlio 
was  a  contemporary  with  Jacob,  thus 
fixmg  the  year  1851  b.c.  as  that  in 
which  Job  lived.  But  we  do  not  thiuk 
he  succeeds  in  establishing  this  identi- 
ty, and  on  the  whole  there  is  consider- 
able obscurity  in  the  reasoning.  The 
author  is  more  happv  in  his  identifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Ophir  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  the  adjacent  tracts. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  first,  resem- 
bling it  only  in  its  ulterior  object--the 
illustration  of  the  countries  of  which  it 
treats,  and  the  mass  of  research  it  ac- 
curauktes  with  that  view.  No  crevice 
is  here  unpacked ;  every  line  is  freight- 
ed with  an  inaportant  fact. 

The  first  fifteen  chapters  comprise 
an  abstract  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
as  connected  with  these  great  biblicjJ 
regions,  from  the  dispersion  after  the 
Deluge  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Turkish  power  in  Europe.  Of  this 
section  of  the  work  the  first  seven 
chapters  may  be  described  as  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Old  Testament,  accom- 
panied by  a  kind  of  running  commen- 
tary in  the  shape  of  the  most  authentic 
versions  and  amenda  of  Gentile  writers. 
The  sacred  and  profane  chronicles,  thus 
placed  side  by  side,  and  mutually  illus- 
trating one  another,  are  mutually  cor- 
roborative and  explanatory.  The  for- 
mer frequently  supplies  a  clue  to  elimi- 
nate the  truth  from  the  allegorical 
corruptions  of  the  latter,  whilst  these 
again,  even  through  the  unfaithful  pa- 
raphrase of  scriptural  facts  which  they 
present,  often  bear  witness  to  the  verity 
of  the  inspired  page ;  whilst,  meantime, 
the  importance  and  resources  of  those 
jregions  which  were  in  ancient  times 
the  great  theatre  of  mans  activity, 
rendered  thus  more  apparent,  suggests 
the  inference  of  theur  capabihty  for 
future  renovation. 

After  the  seventh  chapter  the  Scrip- 
ture Instory  subsides,  and  the  eventful 


pagan  episodes  of  the  Younger  Cyrus 
and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
Alexander  the  Great  nnd  Darius,  Su- 
rena,  Trajan,  and  Julian,  ftc,  suc- 
ceeding chronologically,  furnish,  by  a 
kind  of  hiy  supplement,  an  additional 
series  of  illustrntions  of  these  countries, 
the  geogrrtphy  of  the  several  expedi- 
tions being  exhibited  in  maps  and  text. 
Then  follows  the  great  Arabian  story, 
its  prophet  and  apocrdypse,  its  duel  of 
ten  centuries  with  Christianity,  three 
continents  forming  the  lists,  and  finally 
its  collapse  into  modern  insignificance 
and  inanity.  This  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  chapter. 

The  four  remaining  ones  are  inde- 
pendent dissertations,  but  bear  more 
or  less  practically  on  the  object  of  the 
expedition.  They  treat,  respectively, 
of  the  intercourse  between  Asia  and 
Europe  from  the  earliest  ages,  their 
ancient  and  modem  commercp,  and  the 
literature,  science,  and  art  of  the  Wes- 
tern Asiatic  countries.  This  portion 
of  the  work  is  almost  an  encyclopasdia 
in  itself,  and  carries  the  reader  through 
a  large  and  diversified  field  of  research. 
It  wnl,  however,  depend  upon  the  de- 
finition that  may  be  given  to  the  ex- 
tremely vague  expression,  **  physical 
geography,*'  whcthei*  this  plan,  viewej 
as  the  continuation  of  that  of  the  first 
volume,  on  the  whole  fulfils  it.  Cei'*- 
tainly  it  does  not  fall  short  of,  however 
it  may  exceed  it.  Its  adequacy  can 
only  be  disputed  on  the  ground  of  its 
Buperabunoance. 

The  historical  sketches  in  this  volume 
are  an  important  accession  to  the  de- 
partment to  which  they  belong,  sup- 
plying, as  they  do,  a  series  of  new  ver- 
sions taken  on  the  si)ot,  with  all  the 
reality  of  personal  inspection  to  verify 
them,  of  those  great  events  which  cha- 
racterise the  annals  of  the  East,  from 
the  period  of  the  first  G>tus,  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Their  value  consists 
mainly  in  their  painstaking  fidelity,  the 
fastidious  accuracy  and  severity  oftruth 
with  which  the  writer  sifts  even'  fact, 
and  maps  the  whole  course  of  the  his., 
tory.  But  neither  is  that  interevt 
wantinff  which  in^vites  the  general  read- 
er ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  more  attrac- 
tive, that  it  is  not  artificially  excited  in 
order  to  cater  for  his  amusement,  but 
seems  to  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
author's  own  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject.    Thus  the  accountd  of  the  battle 
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of  Arbela*  (^Alexander's  intrepid  as- 
sanlt  in  tiie  batUe  with  the  MaUi,  of 
Zenobia,  and  her  defence  of  Pahnyra, 
&C.,  &c.»-all  of  them  abeady  familiar 
passages  of  history — derive  a  freshness 
and  originality  from  the  earnest  spirit 
in  whi<£  they  are  recounted.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  classical  scholar  and 
the  military  student  who  will  find  these 
sketdies  more  practically  available. 
They  will  here  find  the  <*Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand"  and  the  expedi- 
lion  of  Alexander  traced  with  an  offi- 
cial precision  that  gives  to  these  respec- 
tive narratives,  in  those  portions  of 
them  where  it  is  suitable,  the  character 
of  despatches  written  from  the  field  of 
operations,  whilst  a  carefully-executed 
cnart  of  the  whole  line  of  route  in  each 
case  signally  enhances  the  value  of  this 
portion  of  tne  work. 

Having  touched  on  the  subject  of 
the  celebrated  <' Retreat,**  we  extract 
a  note  from  the  second  volume  on  the 
disputed  passage  of  the  Anabasis  with 
respect  to  the  Median  WalL  It  may 
interest  the  classical  scholar : — 

*^  The  translatioD  of  this  passage  of  Xeno- 
phon,  »^i»«vT«  9r^it  ri  MrHitit  nTx»s  »»i 
itm^Xtn  nvrw  ilrm,  (Anabasis  lib.  ii.  cap.  4), 
has  been  much  discussed  and  variously  ren- 
dered. In  Allpres8*s  Xenophon,  p.  80,  the 
army  is  made  to  arrive  at  and  pass  along 
within  the  Median  Wall,  which  translation 
is  also  given  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
by  Charles  Anther,  LL.D.,  William  Tegg  and 
Co.,  Cheapside ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butcher, 
F.T.C.D.,  as  well  as  by  Schneider,  who,  in  a 
note  on  this  passage,  condemns  Halbkardt 
tat  translating  it — *Kamen  sie  zur  Medis- 
chen  Maner,  und  setzten  n^njenieU  dirselbac 
ihren  Marsch  forr.*  Viger,  in  his  Greek 
Idioms,  also  quotes  an  instance  fh)m  Xeno- 
phon, where  the  verb  occurring  in  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  joined  with  a  substantive  in 
the  genidve  case,  signifies  *  departure  from' 
or  deflection ;  and  Donnegan*8  Greek  Lexi- 
con gives  tVw  as  an  adverb,  with  the  signi- 
fication of  4n  the  interior,*  *  inside,*  or 
within,  which  renderings  of  the  passage  are 
in  conformity  with  the  relative  geographical 
positions  of  the  Median  Wall  and  Sitace.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hutchinson,  in  his  edition  of 
Xenophon,  p.  139,  and  Mitford's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  189,  states  that  the  Greeks 
came  up  to  and  passed  through  the  Median 
Wall ;  and  this  interpretation  has  been  follow- 
ed by  Bishop  Thirlwall,  in  his  Hbtor}'-  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  835,  ed.  London,  1847, 
since  he  conceives,  in  accordance  with  Pas- 
sow,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  that  when  joined 
"with  a  verb  of  motion,  lUm  must  bear  the 
signification  of  to  the  imUlcy  not  oh  the  in- 
9ide»     The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  considers 


that  Schneider's  condemnation  of  Halbkardt 
arises  solely  from  the  great  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling Ids  translatk>n  with  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  Sitace,  but  that  the  philologi- 
cal difikulty  thus  raised  by  Schneider  is  quite 
as  great  as  the  geographical  difficulty  of  the 
other.  The  same  opinion  appears  to  be  bdd 
by  other  Grecian  scholars — ^the  Right  Bev. 
Dr.  Wilson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  and  doyne, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Donnell,  aF.T.CD., 
among  the  number.** — ^YoL  iL  pp.  220-1. 

We  append  the  sketch  of  Zenobia 
and  the  siege  of  Pahnyra  by  Aore- 
lian:— - 

"  Zenobia  was  prepared  to  defend  howlf 
in  what  was  deemed  an  almost  impregnable 
and  well-garrisoned  position;  while,  incon- 
sequence of  its  central  situation  at  the  com- 
mercial entrepot  of  the  east.  Palmyra  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
which  had  ever  yet  been  attained  by  any 
city.  Tyre  and  Carthage  alone  excepted. 
As  lately  as  the  time  of  Odenatus,  it  had 
been  skilfully  fortified,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  advantages  of  high  and  strong  walls,  it 
possessed  that  of  an  isolated  situation  in  a 
wide-spreading  desert  Here  the  reaoarces 
of  the  besieguig  arm}'-,  in  water,  would  be 
limited  to  a  scanty  supply,  while  the  city 
was  amply  provided  for  a  protracted  defence, 
which,  from  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
people,  their  devotion  to  their  queen,  and 
her  determined  valour,  promised  to  bo  suc- 
cessful, supported  as  it  was,  outside  tlie 
walls,  by  the  Arab,  Persian,  and  Armenian 
auxiliaries.  Such  a  state  of  things,  at  a 
period  when  defensive  siege-vrarfkre  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  attack, 
almost  justified  the  answer  of  defiance  which 
was  sent  in  the  name  of  Zenobia,  by  her 
secretary,  to  the  summons  of  AureUan,  who 
from  that  time  appears  to  have  deCermioed 
to  be  revenged  on  this  minister. 

"Thinking  then-  city  impregnable,  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  summit  of  their  walls, 
irritated  the  Romans  with  reproachful  epi- 
thets; while  the  latter  gradually  raised 
towers,  and  carried  on  their  approaches  with 
timber  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  date- 
groves.  Siortics  and  other  efibrts  were  not 
wanting ;  for,  eucouraged  by  their  sovereign, 
and  the  influential  men  who  were  so  much 
attached  to  Zenobia,  the  dty  was  long  and 
valiantly  defended.  But  Syria  being  open 
to  the  besiegers,  and  reinforcements  havmg 
joined  them  under  Probus,  the  hope  that 
supplies  would  fail  them  seemed  vain,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  city  began  at 
length  to  be  exhausted.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  that  Zenobia,  in  person,  should  seek 
further  assistance  from  Persia. 

*'  The  departure  of  the  queen  took  place 
during  the  night,  by,  it  is  supposed,  ono  of  the 
chainiels  con^^tructed  for  cleansing  the  town  ; 
and,   mounted  on  a  dromedary,  she  made 
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her  vf%j^  almost  unattended,  towards  ZelibL 
But  her  escape  having  been  made  known, 
some  fleet  horsemen  overtook  the  fogitave  on 
the  yer7  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Zeno- 
Ua  returned  as  a  captive  to  Aurelian.  All 
hope  of  assistance  from  Persia  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  question  of  capitulation,  to 
avoid  starvation,  was  therefore  seriously  agi- 
tated within  the  city.  A  certain  party,  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  the  warrior-philoso- 
pher, Longinus,  urged  its  defence  to  the  last 
extremity,  whilst  another  proposed  to  capitu- 
late. The  latter,  which  was  headed  by  San- 
darion,  prevailed,  and  the  siege  terminated. 

**  Taking  with  him  the  spoils  of  the  city, 
Aurelian  returned  to  Emessa,  where  he  caused 
Zenobia,  and  those  who  had  favoured  her  re- 
volt to  be  examined.  The  queen  pleaded  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  had  been 
placed,  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  and  the  in- 
judidous  advice  of  her  counsellors,  including, 
it  is  said,  the  faithful  Longinus,  who,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  emperor,  was  executed. 

"  Zenobia  claimed  descent  from  Cleopatra 
and  the  Ptolemies.  She  is  said  to  have 
understood  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages,  and  to  have  been  acquainted, 
through  Longinus,  with  Oriental  and  Egyp- 
tian history.  To  these  intellectual  accom- 
plishments were  added  personal  bravery  and 
skill  in  martial  exerdses.  Zenobia  appears 
to  have  possessed  some  of  the  high  qualities 
which  so  eminently  belonged  to  her  husband, 
although,  during  her  reverses  in  Syria,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  siege  of  Pahnjnra,  she 
scarcely  displayed  that  courage  and  constancy 
for  which  she  has  obtained  nich  credit" — 
VoL  iL  pp.  428-9. 

It  appears  that  a  hurricane^  similar 
to  that  which  wrecked  the  Tigris  ves- 
sel, befel  the  Emperor  Julian  on  the 
same  river  (Euphrates)  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  :— 

"  The  storm  of  the  7th  April,  A.  D.  368,  is 
thus  described  by  the  historian : — *  When  the 
sun  was  declining  near  the  western  horizon,  a 
small  doud  appeared ;  the  air  suddenly  be- 
came so  thick  that  they  could  not  see,  and 
after  repeated  and  threatening  peals  of  thun- 
der, accompanied  by  flashes  of  lightning,  a 
soldier  was  struck  down  by  lightning,  with 
two  horses  which  ho  was  leading  from  the 
river  after  they  had  drank  at  it'  In  another 
passage  he  adds : — ^  A  whirlwind  sdzed  on 
them,  and  making  numerous  eddies,  so  con- 
fused the  encampment,  that  many  tents  were 
rent  to  pieces,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  thrown 
on  their  backs  and  faces,  not  being  able  to 
keep  their  feet  through  the  violence  of  the 
yind.*"— Vol.ii.  p.  435. 

Just  now  that  ethnology  engages  so 
much  attention,  and  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  discovery  and  interpreta- 
tion of  ancient  inscriptions  has  received 


a  new  impulse  from  the  labours  of  Lay. 
ard,  RawlinsoD^  Hincks^  &c.,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  that  all  but 
mythic  peoi>le«  the  Himyarites,  and 
their  reucs  in  this  kind,  are  very  ac- 
ceptable : — 

"  A  remarkable  expedition  appears  to  have 
proceeded  under  Abu  Kurrab,  the  Himya- 
rite,  who,  after  havmg  invaded  India  and 
Bactria,  founded  an  empire  in  the  latter  ter- 
ritory, the  capital  of  which  was  Samarcand. 
....  By  some,  however,  even  the  name  of 
this  widdy-spread  race  has  been  considered 
apooyphal ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  existence  of  the  Tobb£,  in  Arabia  at 
least,  does  not  depend  entirdy  upon  tradition ; 
for  there  are  proofs  that  a  dvilised  people 
existed  at  a  very  remote  period,  bearing  this 
appellation,  and  speaking  a  language  exdu- 
sively  thdr  own — a  dialect  of  which  is  still 
in  use  amongst  the  people  of  Mahfah.  It  is 
no  longer  doubtful  that  they  also  had  a  pe- 
culiar written  character  of  great  antiquity, 
called  Snri  or  Syrian,  and  many  speehnsns 
have  been  found  in  diflerent  plaoeB»  bat  more 
especially  in  Ejemen.  Niebuhr  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  inscriptions  in  an  un- 
known character,  at  San*iC  and  other  places ; 
but,  as  his  usuaDy  persevering  researches 
were  fhistrated  by  illness,  it  remained  for 
Ldtzen,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  Djerash, 
to  set  this  part  of  the  question  at  rest,  by 
finding  them  at  Dhafi^,  one  of  the  places 
whidi  had  been  formerly  enumerated ;  and 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Jerim,  Ldtzen  dis- 
covered three  such  inscriptions :  one  he  pur- 
chased, and  a  second  was  copied;  but  the 
third  was  so  deeply  imbedded  in  a  wall,  that 
he  failed  in  the  attempt  to  copy  it  Again, 
at  Mankat,  one  hour  from  Dhafi^r,  this  la- 
mented traveller  met  with  five  other  Him- 
yari  inscriptions  on  diflerent  stones,  which 
were  built  into  the  wall  of  a  mosque.  Of 
these  only  two  were  copied,  the  others  bdng 
too  high  to  admit  of  bdng  dedphered.  Four 
out  of  the  five  were  on  white  marble,  in  re- 
lief; and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  cam 
of  the  largest,  which,  in  point  of  art  and  ex- 
ecution, equals  any  Greek  inscription,  the 
lines  are  attached  to  strokes,  like  the  wdl- 
known  and  most  andent  D^vanagari  San- 
scrit cbaracter.** — ^YoL  ii.  pp.  81-2. 

But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volumes  themselves.  The  few  speci- 
mens that  our  limits  admit  of  our  pre- 
senting give  but  a  very  inadequate 
idea  or  the  extent  of  varied  matter  and 
research  which  they  contain. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of 
the  work,  we  perhaps  best  describe  it 
by  stating  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  merits  of  the  author  already  recog- 
nised. The  style  is  unpresuming  anp 
sincere,  and,  growing  naturally  out  of 
the  subject,  is  always  easy  and  agree- 
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able,  whilst  it  not  tmfVequently  attains 
to  that  involuntary  eloquence  which 
pictures  the  adventures  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  true  and  eventful  history, 
as,  for  instance,  the  description  of 
Alexander's  heroism  in  the  battle  with 
the  Malli,  which  is  given  with  consi- 
derable animation.  1  he  absence,  how- 
over,  except  iii  these  instances,  of  a 
more  ambitious  vein,  or  of  a  systema- 
tic plan  to  please,  may  occasionally 
disappoint  the  reader  whose  taste  is 
fbrmcd  on  the  brilliant  models  of  this 
attractive  mode  of  writing.  Thus  he 
may  be  somewhat  disconcerted  when  a 
world-famous  citj',  such  as  Palmyra, 
Baalbcck,  &c.  slips  under  liis  notice, 
as  it  docs  here,  without  his  having  a 
presentiment  or  a  preparation  —  *  a 
Hourii^h, '  as  the  old  stage  direction 
calls  it — to  announce  its  mivent  on  the 
stage,  or  any  telling  |X)iut  or  drama-* 
tic  situation  to  cause  excitement  when 
it  is  there. 

But  tills  feeling,  even  in  the  class  of 
l-cadcrs  we  allude  to,  will,  we  think, 
subside  ;  and  they  will,  perhaps,  gra- 
dually learn  to  not  only  acquiesce  in 
the  unnfTectcd  spirit  that  eschews  dra- 
matic effort  iu  a  <^rcat  Thcsannir!,  like 
this,  but  to  regard  it  with  satisl'actioii, 
an  a  voucher  for  that  fidelity  which 
should  be  the  motto  of  such  au  under- 
taking. OccasionaUy,  however,  there 
is  an  exception  to  this,  and  a  dry  and 
meagre    mode    of  treatment    is    em- 

J)loyed,  a."<  in  the  chapter  on  Arabian 
itcraturc,  which  is  inadequate,  and 
short  of  the  mark.  ^lere  matter  of 
fact  is  not  always  6delity,  no  more 
than  the  skeleton  is  the  body ;  and  this 
is  moro  specially  the  case  in  literature, 
where  the  supplement  of  form,  beauty, 
and  Ufe,  is  tlie  essential  oondilioa.  Wq 
could  have  wished  that  the  author  had^ 
in  this  department  oi'  his  subject^ 
thrown  his  matter  into  a  more  life-like 
shane,  and  given  it  less  the  air  of  a 
tiible  of  literary  statistics  or  a  catalogue 

Again,  with  respoct  to  the  mctliod 


observed  in  this  work,  we  fdiotdd  add, 
that  although  in  the  iHrger  dirisions  of 
it  there  is  much  methodical  arrange- 
ment observable,  vet  that  we  occasion- 
ally miss  it  in  tlie  subdivisions  and 
smaller  compartments,  where  wc,  in 
consequence,  encounter  some  obscu- 
rity. Thus  the  description  of  the 
Hijnyaritea — a  subject  in  itself  dark, 
and  sufTering  under  a  species  of  hi^ 
torical  ecli|^  and  hence  requirii^  as 
much  precision  of  iroatment  as  conU 
consistently  be  applied — is  not  handled 
with  sufficient  exactitude.  These  ai'c, 
however,  the  perhaps  inevitable  lapses 
incident  to  a  large  work ;  and  a»  Qom- 
parod  with  its  striking  and  imqoes- 
tionable  merits,  ai^e  but  slight  deduo* 
tions. 

The  maps  and  cliarts  which  aooomr 
pany  these  volumes  are  all  lox^e  mea- 
sures of  gcogrraphicai  reform.  Ba^ 
upon  scrupulous  sm'veys,  and  daguer- 
reotypod,  as  it  were,  by  those  resources 
of  science  which  allow  the  light  of 
knowledge  to  slune  full  on  it,  they  pre- 
sent the  most  fiithful  transcript  we 
have  as  yet  obtained  of  that  most  in- 
teresting region. 

This  same  conscientious  spirit  is  also 
observable  in  the  authorities  by  whom 
the  author  fortifies  his  views*  and  who 
are  l>oth  numerous,  and,  in  most  caaes,- 
of  high  eminence  as  regards  literary 
and  scientific  qualifications. 

W'e  trust  that  the  two  volumes  which 
are  to  form  the  complement  of  tliis 
work  may  be  soon  fortacoming.  From 
the  sample  wc  have  already  obttdned, 
we  are .  justified  in  expecting  in  it 
a  large  accession  to  the  information  we 
already  possess  with  respect  to  the 
Eaut;  and  on  the  whole,  we  cannot 
tJikc  our  leave  of  the  subject  without 
i-epeating,  that  we  consider  tholaboms 
of  Colonel  Chesnoy  as  constituting  one 
of  thasc  mouumeuts  of  enterprise  and 
research  which  illustrate  the  enlighten-' 
ment  of  a  nation,  and  entitle  tlioso  who 
reared  them  to  be  accomited  as  having 
deacinred  well  of  their  countr\*. 
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THE  MT6TIC  VUL ;   OR^   THE  LA8T  DEMOISELLE  D£  CHARREBOURa. 


l.~TBB  OAMV  OF  BOVLt. 


More  than  a  century  ago — ^we  know 
not  whelher  the  revolution  has  left 
a  vestige  of  it — there  stood  an  old 
chateau,  backed  by  an  ancient  and  fu. 
nereal  forest^  and  approached  through 
an  interminable  straight  avenue  of 
frowning  timber,  somewhere  about 
flfleen  leagues  from  Paris,  and  visible 
from  the  great  high  road  to  Rouen. 

The  appliances  of  comfort  had  once 
been  coltccted  around  it  upon  a 
princely  scale ;  extensive  vineyards,  a 
perfect  wood  of  fruit-trees,  fish>ponds, 
mills,  still  remained,  and  a  vast  park, 
abounding  with  cover  for  all  manner 
of  game,  stretched  away  almost  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach. 

But  tne  whole  of  this  palatial  resi' 
dence  was  now  in  a  state  of  decay  and 
melancholy  neglect.  A  dilapidated 
and  half.tenanted  village,  the  feudal 
dependency  of  the  sd^norial  domain, 
seemed  to  have  sunk  with  the  fortunes 
of  its  haughty  protector.  The  steep 
roofs  of  the  Chateau  de  Charrebours 
and  its  flanking  towers,  with  their  taO 
conical  caps,  were  mournfully  visible 
in  the  sun  among  the  rich  foliase  that 
filled  the  blue  hazy  distance,  and  seem* 
ed  to  overlook,  with  a  sullen  melan- 
cboly,  the  village  of  Charrebourg  that 
was  decaying  beneath  it. 

The  Visconte  de  Charrebourg,  the 
last  of  a  loug  line  of  ancient  seigneurs, 
was  still  living,  and  though  not  under 
the  ancestral  roof  of  nis  chateau, 
within  sight  of  its  progressive  ruin, 
and  what  was  harder  still  to  bear,  of 
its  profanation ;  for  his  creditors  used 
it  as  a  store-house  for  the  produce  of 
the  estate,  which  he  thus  saw  collect- 
ed and  eventually  carted  away  by 
strangers,  without  the  power  of  so  much 
as  tasting  a  glass  of  its  wine  or  arrest- 
ing a  single  ^rain  of  its  wheat  himself. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  he  often  wanted 
a  pint  of  the  one  and  a  measure  or  two 
of  the  other  badly  enough. 

Let  us  now  see  for  ourselves  some- 
thing of  his  circumstances  a  little  more 
exactly.  The  Visconte  was  now  about 
seventy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable 
health,  and  of  a  pension  of  nine  hundred 
francs  (X3C)  per  annum,  paid  by  the 
Crown.  His  creditors  permitted  him 
VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXIV. 


to  occupy^  besides,  a  queer  little  domi« 
cile,  little  better  than  a  cottagjs,  which 
stood  just  under  a  wooded  hillock  in 
the  vast  wild  park.  To  this  were 
attached  two  or  three  lilliputian  pad. 
docks,  scarcely  exceeding  an  English 
acre  altogether.  Part  of  it,  before 
the  door>  a  scanty  bit  we  allow,  was 
laid  out  in  a  little  parterre  of  flowers, 
and  behind  the  dwelling  was  a  small 
bowling-ereen  surrounded  by  cherry- 
trees.  The  rest  was  cultivated  chiefly 
for  the  necessities  of  the  family.  In 
addition  to  these  concessions  his  credi- 
tors permitted  him  to  shoot  rabbits 
and  catch  perch  for  the  use  of  his 
household,  and  that  household  con- 
sisted of  three  individuals — the  Yis- 
conte  himself,  his  daughter  Lucille 
(scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age),  and 
Dame  Marguerite ;  m  better  tmies  her 
nurse— now  cook,  housemaidf  and  all 
the  rest. 

Contrast  with  all  this  what  he  had 
once  been,  the  wealthy  Lord  of  Charre- 
bourg, the  husband  of  a  rich  and  noble 
wife,  one  of  the  most  splendid  among 
tiie  satellites  of  a  splendid  court.  He 
had  married  rather  late,  and  as  his 
reverses  had  followed  that  event  in 
point  of  time,  it  was  his  wont  to 
attribute  his  misfortunes  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  dear  and  sainted  help- 
mate, "who  never  could  resist  play 
and  jewellery."  The  worthy  Visconte 
chose  to  forget  how  much  of  his  for- 
tune he  had  himself  poured  into  the 
laps  of  mistresses,  and  s(]^uandered 
among  the  harpies  of  the  ganung-table. 
The  result,  however,  was  indisputa- 
ble, by  whatever  means  it  had  been 
arrived  at,  the  Visconte  was  absolutely 
bejjjared. 

Neither  had  he  been  very  fortunate 
in  his  family.  Two  sons  who,  together 
with  Lucille,  had  been  the  fruit  of  his 
marriage,  had  both  fallen,  one  in  a 
duel,  the  other  in  a  mad-cap  adventure 
in  Naples. 

And  thus,  of  course,  ended  any  hope 
of  seeing  his  fortunes  even  moderat^y 
reconstructed. 

We  must  come  now  to  the  lonely 
dwelling,  which  serves  all  that  is  leu 
of  the  family  of  Charrebourg  fur  a 
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palace.  It  is  about  the  hour  of  five 
o'-clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  summer's 
day.  Dame  Margueri  te  has  already  com- 
menced her  preparations  for  supper  in 
the  kitchen.  Tiie  Yisconte  has  gone 
to  the  warren  to  shoot  rabbits  for 
to-morroTv's  dinner.  Two  village  lads, 
If  ho  take  a  pleasure  in  obliging  poor 
old  Marguerite — of  course  neither  of 
them  ever  think  of  Lucille — have  just 
arrived  at  the  kitchen  door.  Gabriel 
has  brought  fresh  spring  water,  which, 
from  love  of  the  old  cook,  he  carries 
to  the  cottage  regularly  every  morning 
and  evening.  Jacque  has  brought 
mulberries  for  "the  family,"  from  a 
like  motive.  The  old  woman  has  pro- 
nounced Jacmie*s  mulberries  admir- 
able ;  and  with  a  smile  tanped  Gabriel 
on  the  smooth  brown  cheet,  and  called 
him  her  pretty  little  water  carrier. 
Thev  loiter  there  as  long  as  they  can  ; 
neither  much  likes  the  other ;  each 
understands  what  his  rival  is  about 
perfectly  well ;  neither  chooses  to  go 
irhile  the  other  remains. 

Jacque,  sooth  to  say,  is  not  very 
well-favoured,  sallow,  nat-faced,  with 
lank  black  hair,  small,  black,  cunning 
eyea,  and  a  wide  mouth;  he  has  a 
broad  s([uare  figure,  and  a  saucy  swag- 
ger. Gabriel  is  a  slender  lad,  with 
brown  curls  about  his  shoulder?,  ruddy 
brown  face,  and  altogether  good-look- 
ing. These  two  rivals,  you  would  s'ay, 
were  ver)'  unequally  matched. 

Poor  Grabricll  ho  has  made  knots 
to  his  knees  of  salmon-colour  and 
blue,  the  hues  of  the  Charrebourg 
livery.  It  is  by  the  mute  eloquence 
of  such  traits  of  devotion  that  his 
passion  humbly  pleads.  lie  wi.slies  to 
belong  to  her.  When  first  he  api>ears 
before  her  in  these  tell-tale  ribbons,  the 
guilty  knees  that  Avear  them  tremble 
beneath  hira.  Uc  thinks  that  now 
she  must  indeed  understand  him — that 
the  murder  will  out  at  last.  Cut,  alas! 
she,  and  all  the  stupid  world  beside, 
see  nothing  in  them  but  some  draggled 
ribbons.  He  might  as  well  have  worn 
buckles — nay,  better ;  for  ho  suspects 
that  cursed  Jacque  understiinds  tiicm. 
But  in  this,  indeed,  he  wrongs  him  ; 
the  mystery  of  the  ribbons  is  compre- 
hended by  himself  alone. 

He  and  Jacque  passed  round  the 
comer  of  the  quaint  little  cottage ; 
they  were  crossing  the  bowling-green. 
*'And  so,"  sighed  poor  Gabriel,  "I 
shall  not  see  her  to-day." 

"Hey!  Gabriel!  Jacque !  has  good 


Marguerite  done  with  you  ? — ^then  play 
a  game  of  bowls  together  to  amuse 
me." 

The  silveiT  voice  that  spoke  these 
words  Came  nrom  the  coral  lipe  of  Lu 
cille.  Through  the  open  casement, 
clustered  round  with  wreaths  of  vine 
in  the  transparent  shade,  she  was  look- 
ing out  like  a  portrait  of  Flora  in  a 
bowering  frame  of  foliage.  Could  any- 
thing be  prettier  ? 

Gabricrs  heart  beat  so  fast  that  ho 
could  scarcely  stammer  forth  a  dutiful 
answer ;  he  could  scarcely  see  the 
bowls.  The  beautiful  face  among  the 
vine-leaves  seemed  ever}'where. 

It  would  have  been  worth  one's  while 
to  look  at  that  game  of  bowls.  There 
was  something  in  the  scene  at  once 
comical  and  melancholy.  Jacque  was 
cool,  but  very  clumsy.  Gabriel,  a  bet- 
ter player,  but  all  bewildered,  agitated, 
trembling.  While  the  little  daughter 
of  nobility,  in  drugget  petticoat, 
her  arms  resting  on  5ie  window-sDl, 
looked  out  upon  the  combatants  with 
such  an  air  of  unaffected  and  immense 
superiority,  as  the  queen  of  beauty  in 
the  gallery  of  a  tilting-yard  might 
wear  while  she  watched  the  feats  of 
humble  yeomen  and  villein  archers. 
Sometimes  leaning  forwiutl  with  a 
grave  and  haughty  interest ;  sometimes 
again  shewing  her  teeth,  like  little 
eoronels  of  pearl,  in  ringing  laughter  in 
its  ver}-  unrestrainedness,  as  haughty 
as  her  gravity.  The  spirit  of  the  no- 
blesse, along  with  its  blood,  was  un- 
doubtedly under  that  slender  drugget 
bodice.  Small  suspicion  had  tnat 
commanding  little  damsel  that  thc^ 
bipeds  who  were  amusing  her  with 
their  blunders  were  playing  for  love 
of  her.  Audacity  like  that  was  not 
indeed  to  be  conteraplateil. 

"Well,  Gabriel  has  won,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it,  for  I  think  he  is  the 
better  lad  of  the  two,"  she  said,  with 
the  prettiest  dogmatism  conceivable, 
*«Wnat  shall  we  give  you,  Gabriel, 
now  that  you  have  won  the  game? 
let  me  see." 

**  Nothing,  Mademoiselle — nothing 
I  entreat,"  faltered  poor  Gabriel,  trem- 
bling in  a  delightful  panic. 

**  Well,  but  you  are  hot  and  tirpd, 
and  have  won  the  game  beside.  Mar- 
guerite shall  give  you  some  pears  and 
a  piece  of  bread." 

** I  wish  nothing,  mademoiselle," said 
poor  Gabriel,  with  a  melancholy  gush 
of  courage,  "but  to  die  in  your  service.*^ 
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"  Say  you  so,"  slie  rcpliiMi,  with  one 
of  those  proYokingly  uueiubarrasrfod 
smiles  of  good-nature  which  your  true 
lovers  find  f;ir  more  killing  than  the 
cruellest  frown ;  **  it  i;s  the  speech  of  a 
good  villager  of  Ghan-ebourg.  Well, 
then,  you  shall  have  thoTu  another  time." 

**  But,  as  your  excellence  Is  so  good 
as  to  observe,  I  have  won  the  game," 
said  Gabriel,  i*ejissured  by  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  "  and  to  say  I  should 
have  something  as — as  a  token  of  vic- 
tor}', I  would  ask,  if  mademoiselle  will 
permit,  for  my  poor  old  aunt  at  home, 
who  is  so  \Qvy  fond  of  these  flowers, 
just  one  of  the  white  roses  which  ma- 
demoiselle has  in  her  hand ;  it  will 
give  her  so  much  pleasure." 

"  The  poor  old  woman  I  Surely  you 
may  pludc  some  fresh  from  the  bush ; 
bat  tell  Marguerite,  or  she  will  be 
vexed." 

"But,  mademoiselle,  pardon  me,  I 
have  not  time  ;  one  is  enough,  an<l  I 
think  there  arc  none  so  fine  npon  the 
tree  as  that ;  besides,  I  know  she 
would  like  it  better  for  having  been  in 
mademoiselle's  hand." 

"Then  let  her  have  it  by  all  means," 
said  Lucille ;  and  so  saying,  she  place*! 
the  flower  in  Gabriel's  trembling  fin- 
gers. Had  he  yichled  to  his  imjiulse, 
he  would  have  n'ceived  it  kneeling. 
He  was  intoxicated  with  adoration  and 
pride  ;  he  felt  as  if  at  that  moment  he 
was  the  sultan  of  the  universe,  but  her 
slave. 

llic  unconscious  author  of  all  this 
tumult  meanwhile  had  left-  the  window, 
Tlie  rivals  were  tvte-a-tete  upon  the 
stnge  of  their  recent  contest.  Jacque 
stoud  with  his  hand  in  his  breast,  eye- 
ing Gabriel  with  a  sullen  sneer.  He 
held  the  i)recious  rose  in  his  hand,  and 
still  gazed  at  the  vacant  window. 

"And  so  your  aunt  loves  a  white 
rose  better  than  a  slice  of  bread  r" 
ejaculated  Jacque.  "Heaven!  what 
a  lie — ha,  ha,  hu !" 

"  Well,  I  won  the  cfimc  and  I  won 
the  rose,"  said  Gabriel  tranquilly.  "I 
can't  wonder  you  are  a  little  vexed." 

"Vexed?— bah!  I  tliought  she 
would  have  ofTered  you  a  piece  of 
money,"  retorted  Jacque ;  **  and  if 
she  had,  I  venture  to  say  we  should 
have  heard  very  little  about  thai  nice 
old  aunt  with  the  penchant  for  white 
roses." 

"  I'm  not  sordid,  Jacque,"  retorted 
his  rival,  "and  I  did  not  want  to  put 
mademoiselle  to  any  trouble." 


"  How  she  laughed  at  you,  Gabriel, 
your  clumsiness  and  your  ridiculous 
grimaces ;  but  then  you  do  make — ha, 
lia,  ha  ! — such  very  comicid  faces  while 
the  bowls  are  rolling,  I  could  not  blamo 
her." 

"  She  laughed  more  at  you  than  at 
mc,"  retorted  Gabriel,  evidently  net- 
tled. "  Yon  talk  of  clumsiness  and 
grimaces — upon  my  faith,  a  pretty  no- 
tion. " 

*'Tut,  man,  you  must  have  been 
dctaf.  You  amused  her  so  with  your 
writhing,  and  ogling,  and  ginning,  and 
sticking  your  tongue  first  in  this  cheek 
and  then  in  that,  according  as  the  bowl 
rolled  to  one  side  or  the  other,  that  she 
laughed  till  the  very  tears  came  j  and 
after  all  that,  forsooth,  she  wanted  to 
feed  you  like  a  pig  on  rotten  pears ; 
and  then — ha,  ha,  ha ! — the  airs,  the 
command,  the  magnificence.  Ah,  la  I 
it  was  enough  to  make  ^  cow  laugh." 

"  You  are  spited  and  jealous ;  bqt 
don't  dare  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
mademoiselle  in  my  presence,  sin'ah," 
said  Gabriel,  fiercely. 

"Sirrah  me  no  sirrahs,"  cried 
Jacque,  giving  way  at  last  to  an  irreprcs- 
gible  explosion  of  rage  a!id  jealousy. 
"  I'll  say  what  I  think,  and  call  tiling 
by  their  names.  You're  an  ass,  1  teu 
you — an  ass ;  and  as  for  her,  she's  a 
saucy,  impertinent  little  minx,  and  you 
and  she,  and  your  precious  white  rose, 
may  go  in  a  bunch  to  the  devil  to- 
gether." 

Arul  so  saying,  he  dealt  a  ]blow  witU 
his  hat  at  the  precious  ixilic.  A  quick 
movement  of  Gabriel's,  however,  ar- 
rested the  unspeakable  sacrilege.  In 
an  instant  Jficque  was  half  frightened 
at  his  own  audacity ;  for  he  knew  of 
old  tliat  in  some  matters  Gabriel  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  moi-e  than 
made  up  in  spirit  for  his  disparity  in 
strength.  Snatching  up  a  piece  of 
fire- wood  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  holding  the  sacred  flower  behind 
him,  Gabriel  rushed  at  the  miscreant 
Jactpie,  who,  makinoj  a  hideous  gri- 
mace and  a  gesture  of  ridicule,  did  not 
choose  to  await  the  assault,  but  jumped 
over  the  low  fence,  and  ran  like  a  Pay- 
nim  coward  before  a  crusader  of  old. 
The  stick  flew  whizzing  by  his  ear. 
Gabriel,  it  was  phiin,  was  in  earnest ; 
so  down  the  woody  slope  toward  the 
stream  the  chase  swept  headlong; 
Jacque  exerting  his  utmost  speed,  and 
Gabriel  hurling  stones,  clods,  and  curses 
after  him.      When,  however,  he  had 
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reached  the  brook,  it  was  plam  the 
fugitive  had  distanced  him.  Pursuing 
his  retreat  with  shouts  of  defiance,  he 
here  halted,  hot,  dusty,  and  breathless, 
inflamed  with  holy  rage  and  chivakic 
love,  like  a  Palladin  after  a  victory. 

Jacque  meanwhile  pursued  his  re- 
treat at  a  slackened  pace,  and  now  and 
then  throAvin"  a  glance  bt'liind  him. 

"  The  fiend  catch  him  l"  he  prayed. 
*'  111  break  his  bird-traps  and  smash 
his  nets,  and  I'll  get  my  big  cousin, 
the  blacksmith,  to  drub  him  to  a  jelly." 

*'But  Gabriel  Wfis  happy:  be  was 
sitting  under  a  bush,  lulled  by  the 
trickling  of  the  stream,  and  alone  with 
his  visions  and  his  rose. 

The  noble  demoiselle  in  the  mean- 
time took  her  little  basket,  intending 
to  go  into  the  wood  and  gather  some 
wild  strawberries,  which  the  old  Vis- 
conte  liked;  and  as  she  never  took  a 
walk  without  first  saluting  her  dear  old 
Marguerite — 

**  Adieu,  ma  bonne  petite  maman," 
she  said,  running  up  to  that  lean  and 
mahogany-complcxioned  dame,  and 
kissing  her  heartily  on  both  cheeks ;  "I 
am  going  to  pick  strawberries." 

*'  Ah,  ma  chere  mignonne,  I  wish  I 
could  again  see  the  time  when  the 
lackeys  m  the  Charrebourg,  blue  and 
salmon,  and  covered  all  over  with  silver 
lace,  would  have  marched  behind  ma- 
demoiselle whenever  she  walked  into  the 
park.  Farbleu,  that  was  magnificence ! " 

**Eh  bien,  nurse,"  said  the  little 
lady,  decisively  and  gravely,  **  we  shall 
have  all  that  again." 

"I  hope  so,  my  little  pet — why  not?" 
she  replied,  with  a  dreary  shrug,  as 
she  prepared  to  skewer  one  of  the 
eternal  rabbits. 

**Ay,  why  not?"  repeated  the  de- 


moiselle, serenely.  **Yo«i  tdl  ne, 
nurse,  that  I  am  beautiful,  and  I  tluak 
lam." 

«  Beautiful — indeed  you  m%  my 
little  princess,"  she  replied,  tonMog 
from  the  rabbit,  aad  smding  rapon  the 
pretty  questioner  untU  her  mr«  tbia 
iangs  were  all  revealed.  ••  They  said 
your  mother  was  the  greatest  beaaty  at 
court ;  but,  ma  foil  SkQ  was  never  like 
you." 

"Well  then,  if  that  be  true,  aoBie 
great  man  will  surely  fall  in  love  with 
mc,  you  know,  and  I  will  SMuny  none 
that  is  not  richer  than  ever  my  fiidier, 
tlieViscoute,  was — rely  upon  iMtyf^eod 
Marguerite." 

"Well,  my  Kttle  pet,  bear  tiiat  in 
mind,  and  don't  allow  any  one  to  steal 
your  heart  away,  unless  you  kno^  him 
to  be  worthy." 

At  these  words  Lucille  bkttbecU-and 
what  a  brilliant  vermillion — averted 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked 
full  in  her  old  nurse's  fiice. 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  Mfitfguerite?'* 

"  Because  I  feel  it,  my  pretty  little 
child,"  she  replied. 

"  No,  no,  no,  no,"  cried  Lucille,  still 
with  a  heightened  colour,  and  looking 
with  her  fine  eyes  full  into  the  dim  optics 
of  the  old  woman ;  "  you  had  some 
reason  for  saying  that — you  know  you 
had." 

**By  my  word  of  honour,  no,"  re- 
torted the  old  woman,  in  her  turn  sur- 
prised— "no,  my  dear;  but  what  is 
the  matter — why  do  you  blu^  so  ?" 

"  Well,  I  shsil  return  in  about  an 
hour,"  said  Lucille,  abstractedly,  and 
not  heeding  the  c[uestion ;  and  then  with 
a  gay  air  she  tnpped  sin^g  firom  the 
door,  and  so  went  gaily  down  the  bosky 
slope  to  the  edge  of  the  wood. 


II. — THE   OENTLEMAN   IN   BLUE   AND   SILVER. 


Lucille  had  no  sooner  got  among  the 
mossj-  roots  of  the  trees,  t£an  her  sylvan 
task  commenced,  and  the  fragi'ant  crim- 
son berries  began  to  fill  her  basket. 
Her  little  head  was  very  busy  with  all 
manner  of  marvellous  projects ;  but  this 
phantasmagoria  was  not  gloomy;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  gorgeous  and  plea- 
sant; for  the  transparent  green  shadow 
of  the  branches  and  the  mellow  singing 
of  the  birds  toned  her  day-dreams  with 
their  influence. 

In  the  midst  of  those  airy  pageants 
she  was  iutem^ted  by  a  substantial  and 


by  no  means  unprepossessing  reality. 
A  gentleman  of  graceful  foorm  and  mieo, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  sky-blue  and  silver, 
with  a  fowling-piece  m  his  hand,  and 
followed  closely  by  a  bare-l(^ged  rostic, 
carrying  a  rude  staff*  and  a  wdl-stored 
game-bag,  suddenly  emerged  fixnn  be- 
hind a  mass  of  underwood  close  by. 
It  was  plain  that  he  and  Lucille  w«re 
acquainted,  for  he  instantly  8t(^>ped, 
signing  to  his  attendant  to  persoe  his 
way,  and  raising  his  three-comw^d  bat, 
bowed  as  the  m.st  century  onfy  ooald 
bow,  with  an  inclination  thaii  iras  at 
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once  the  expression  of  chivalry  and 
eaae.  His  features  were  sin^ukrly  hand, 
some,  bat  almost  too  dehcate  for  his 
sex,  pale,  and  with  a  certain  dash  of 
m^ukcholy  in  their  noble  intelligence. 

**  You  here.  Monsieur  Dubois  I"  ex^ 
daimed  Lucille,  in  a  tone  that  a  Httle 
fiUtered,  and  with  a  blush  that  made 
her  doubly  beautiful.  \'  What  strange 
chanoe  has  conducted  you  to  this  spot  ?*' 

•*My  kind  star— my  genius — my 

good  angel,  who  thus  procures  n?e  the 
onour  of  beholding  Mademoiselle  de 
Charreboorg— an  honour  than  which 
fortune  has  none  dearer  to  me — no — 
none  iki^ so  prized.'* 

"These  are  phrases,  sir." 

**yes;  phrases  that  expound  my  heart. 
I  beseech  you  bring  them  to  the  test.*' 

**Wefl,  then,"  she  said,  gravely, 
**  let  us  see.  Kneel  down,  and  pick 
the  strawberries  that  srow  upon  this 
bank;  they  are  for  the  Visconte  de 
Charrebourg." 

**  I  am  too  grateful  to  be  employed." 

**You  are  much  older,  monsieur, 
than  I." 

«*Xo  doubt." 

"  And  have  seen  more  of  the  world, 
too." 

**  True,  mademoiselle,**  and  ho  could 
not  forbear  smiling. 

**  Well,  then,  you  ought  not  to  have 
tried  to  meet  me  in  the  park  so  often 
ae  you  did — or  indeed  at  all — you  know 
very  well  you  ought  not." 

'*  But,  mademoiselle,  what  harm  can 
the  most  ill-natured  of  human  critics 
discover *' 

"  Oh,  but  listen  to  me.  I  begin  to 
fear  I  have  been  wrong  in  talking  to 
you  as  I  have  done ;  and  if  so,  you 
ought  not  to  have  presented  yourself 
to  me  as  you  did.  I  have  reflected 
on  it  since.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
who  you  are.  Monsieur  Dubois.  The 
Charrebourgs  do  not  use  to  make  com- 
panions of  every  body  ;  and  you  may 
be  a  roturier,  for  anything  I  can  tell." 

Monsieur  Dubois  smiled  again. 

"  I  see  you  laush  because  we  are 
poor,"  she  said,  with  a  heightened  co- 
lour and  a  flashing  glance. 

*<  Mademoiselle  misunderstands  me. 
I  am  incapable  of  that.  There  is  no 
point  at  which  ridicule  can  approach 
the  family  of  Charrebourg." 

«*  That  is  true,  sir,"  she  said,  haugh. 
^^;  and  she  added,  <<and  on  that 
account  I  need  not  inquire  wherefore 
people  ^mile.  But  this  seems  plain  to 
ine«-that  I  have  done  very  wrong  in 


conversing  alone  with  a  gcntle*nan  of 
whom  I  know  nothing  beyond  his  name. 
You  must  think  so  yourself,  though  you 
wiU  not  say  it ;  and  as  you  profess  your 
willingness  to  oblige  me,  I  have  only 
to  ask  that  all  these  foolish  conversa- 
tions may  be  quite  forgotten  between 
us.  And  now  the  oe^iV  pannier  is  filled, 
and  it  is  time  that  I  should  return, 
(rood  evening.  Monsieur  Dubois — fare- 
welL'* 

"This  is  scarcely  a  kind  farewell, 
considering  that  we  have  been  good 
friends,  Mademoiselle  de  Charrebourg, 
for  so  long." 

"Good  friends — yes — for  a  long 
time ;  but  you  know,"  she  continued, 
with  a  sad,  wise  shake  of  her  pretty 
head,  "  I  ought  not  to  allow  gentle- 
men whom  I  chance  to  meet  here  to 
be  my  friends — ^is  it  not  so  ?  This  has 
only  struck  me  recently.  Monsieur  Du- 
bois ;  and  I  am  sure  you  used  to  think 
me  very  strange.  But  I  have  no  one 
to  advise  me ;  I  have  no  mother — she 
is  dead ;  and  the  Visconte  seldom 
speaks  to  me ;  and  so  I  fear  I  ofl^n 
do  stranze  things  without  intending ; 
and — and  I  have  told  you  all  this,  be- 
cause I  should  be  sorry  you  thought 
ill  of  me.  Monsieur  Dubois." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
to  the  ground,  with  an  expression  at 
once  very  serious  and  regretful. 

"  Then  am  I  condemned  to  be  hence- 
forward a  stranger  to  dear  Mademoi- 
selle de  Charrebourg  ?** 

"  I  have  told  you  all  my  thoughts, 
Afonsieur  Dubois,"  she  answered  m  a 
tone  whose  melancholy  made  it  nearly 
as  tender  as  his  own.  But,  perhaps, 
some  idea  crossed  her  mind  that  piqued 
her  pride  ;  for  suddenly  recollecting 
herself,  she  added,  in  a  tone  it  may  be 
a  little  more  abrupt  and  haughty  than 
her  usual  manner— 

"And  so.  Monsieur  Dubois,  once 
for  all,  good  evening.  You  will  need 
to  make  haste  to  overtake  your  pea- 
sant attendant ;  and  as  for  me,  I  must 
run  home  now — adieu." 

Dubois  followed  her  hesitatingly  a 
step  or  two,  but  stopped  short.  A 
slight  flush  of  excitement — it  might  be 
of  mortification — ^hovered  on  his  usual* 
ly  pale  check.  It  subsided,  however, 
and  a  sudden  and  more  tender  charac- 
ter inspired  his  gaze,  as  he  watched  her 
receding  figure,  and  followed  its  disap- 
pearance with  a  deep  sigh. 

But  Monsieur  Dubob  had  not  don^ 
with  surprises. 
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"Holloa!  sir — a  wonl  with  you," 
slioutcd  an  imperious  voice,  rendered 
more  harsh  by  the  peculiar  huskiness 
of  age.  ^ 

Dubois  turned,  and  beheld  a  figure, 
which  penetrated  him  with  no  small 
astonishment,  advancing  toward  him 
wiUi  furious  strides.  AVe  shall  endea- 
vour  to  describe  it. 

It  was  that  of  a  very  tall,  old  man, 
lank  and  upright,  with  snow-white 
moustaches,  beard,  and  eyebrows,  all 
in  a  shaggy  and  neglected  state.  He 
wore  an  old  coat  of  dark-crey  serge, 
gathered  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  un- 
dressed leather,  and  a  pair  of  waiters, 
of  the  same  material,  reached  fully  to 
his  knees,  t^rom  his  left  hand  dangled 
three  rabbits,  tied  together  bv  the  leet, 
ftnd  in  his  right  he  graspeu  the  butt 
of  his  antiquated  fbwfing-piece,  which 
rested  upon  his  shoulder.  This  latter 
equipment,  along  with  a  tall  cap  of 
rabbit  skins,  which  crowned  his  head, 
gave  him  a  sineular  resemblance  to 
3ie  old  prints  of  llobinson  Crusoe ;  and 
as  if  the  tout  ensemble  was  not  gro- 
tesque enough  without  such  an  appen- 
dage, a  angularly  tall  houncJ,  ap- 
parently as  old  and  feeble,  as  lank 
and  as  grey  as  liis  master,  very  much 
incommoded  by  the  rapidity  of  his  pace, 
hobbled  behind  him.  A  string,  scarce 
two  yards  long,  knotted  to  his  mas- 
ter's belt,  was  tied  to  the  old  col- 
lar, once  plated  with  silver,  that  en- 
circled his  neck^  and  upon  which  a  close 
scrutiny  might  have  still  deciphered 
the  ai-morial  bearings  of  the  Charre- 
bourgs. 

There  was  acertain  ludicrous  svmpa- 
thy  between  the  superannuated  hound 
and  his  master.  AVliile  the  old  man 
confronted  the  stranger,  erect  as  Don 
Quixote,  and  glaring  upon  him  in  si- 
lent fury,  as  though  his  eye-balls  would 
leap  from  their  sockets,  the  decrepit 
dog  raised  his  bloodshot,  cowering 
^yes  upon  the  self  same  object,  imd 
showing  the  stumps  of  his  few  remain, 
ing  fangs,  approached  him  with  a  long, 
low  growl,  like  distant  thunder.  The 
man  and  his  dog  understood  one  ano- 
ther perfectly.  Conscious,  however, 
that  there  might  possibly  be  some  vein 
of  ridicule  in  this  manifest  harmony  of 
sentiment,  he  bestowed  a  curse  and  a 
kick  upon  the  brute,  which  sent  it 
screeching  behind  him. 

<'  It  seems,  sir,  that  you  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Charrcbourg?"  he  dcmaude<l,  in  a  tone 


scarcely  U*ss  discordant  than  those  of 
his  canine  attendant. 

'*  Sir,  I  don't  mean  to  consult  you 
upon  the  subject." 

Robinson  Crusoe  hitched  his  gun, 
as  though  he  was  about  to  *'let  fly" 
at  the  invader  of  his  solitudes. 

"  I  demand  your  name,  sir." 

**  And  /don't  mean  to  give  it." 

"  But  give  it  you  shall,  sir,  by——." 

"  It  is  plain  you  understand  catch- 
ing rabbits,  and  dressing  their  skints 
better  than  conversing  with  gentle- 
men," said  the  stranger ;  and,  with  a 
suj)ercilious  smile,  he  turned  away. 

<*Stay,  sir,"  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man, peremptorily,  "or  I  shtul  slip 
lay  dog  upon  you," 

**  If  you  do,  I'll  shoot  him." 

*'  You  have  insulted  me,  sir.  You 
wear  a  cvuteuu  de  chasse — so  do  I. 
Destiny  condemns  the  Visconte  de 
Charrcbourg  to  calamity,  but  not  to 
insult.     Draw  your  sword." 

**  The  Visconte  de  Charrcbourg  I" 
echoed  Dubois,  in  amazement. 

**  Yes,  sir — the  Visconte  do  Charrc- 
bourg, who  will  not  pocket  an  afFrout, 
because  he  happens  to  have  lost  his 
revenues." 

"NVho  wouhl  have  thought  that  any 
process  could  possibly  have  mctamor- 
phoscd  the  gay  and  magnificent  cour- 
tier, of  whose  splendid  extravagance 
Dubois  had  heard  so  many  Uaditions, 
into  tliii  grotesque  old  savage. 

"  There  are  some  houses — and  fore- 
most among  the  number  that  of  Charrc- 
bourg," said  the  young  man,  with 
marked  deference,  raising  his  hat— 
'*  which  no  loss  of  revenue  can  possibly 
degrade,  and  which,  associated  with 
the  early  glories  of  France,  gain  but  a 
profounder  title  to  our  respect,  when 
their  annals  and  descent  nre  consecrat- 
ed by  the  nobility  of  suffering." 

Nebuchadnezzar  smiled. 

"I  entreat  that  Monsieur  Ic  Vis- 
conte will  pardon  what  has  |>asde<l  un- 
der a  total  ignorance  of  his  presence." 

The  Visconte  bowed,  and  resumed, 
gravely,  but  more  placidly — 

**  I  must  then  return  to  my  question, 
and  ask  your  name?" 

**  I  am  called  Dubois,  sir." 

"  Dubois  I  hum  1  I  don't  recollect, 
Jllonsieur  Dubois,  tliat  1  ever  had  the 
honour  of  being  acquainted  with  your 
famUy." 

"Possibly  not,  sir." 

"  However,  ^lonsieur  Dubois,  yon 
api^^ar  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  I  ask 
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vou,  as  the  father  of  the  noble  young 
lady  who  has  just  left  you,  whether 
you  have  established  with  her  any  un- 
derstanding sueh  as  I  ought  not  to 
approve — ^in  short,  any  understanding 
Whatsoever?" 

**  None  whatever,  on  the  honour  of 
a  gentleman.  I  introduced  myself  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Charrebourg,  but  she 
has  desired  that  our  acquaintance  shall 
cease,  and  her  resolution  upon  the 
subject  is,  of  course,  decisive.  On  the 
faith  of  a  gentleman,  you  have  there 
the  entire  truth  frankly  stated." 

*•  Well,  Monsieur  Dubois,  I  believe 
you,"  said  the  Visconto,  after  a  steady 
gaze  of  a  iew  seconds;  "and  I  have  to 
add  a  request,  which  is  this — that,  un- 
less through  me,  the  acquaintance  may 
never  be  sought  to  be  renewed.  Fare- 
well, sir.  Come  along,  Jonquil  1"  he 
added,  with  an  admomtion  oi  his  foot, 
addressed  to  the  ugly  old  brute  who 
had  laid  himself  down.  And  so,  with 
a  mutual  obeisance,  stiff  and  profound. 
Monsieur  Dubois  and  the  Visconte  de 
Charrebourg  departed  upon  theb:  seve- 
ral  ways. 

When  the  old  Visconte  entered  his 
castle,  ho  threw  the  three  rabbits  on 
the  table  before  Marguerite,  hung  his 
fusil  uncleancd  upon  the  wall,  released 
his  limping  dog,  and  stalked  past  Lu- 
cille, who  was  in  the  passage,  witli  a 
stony  aspect,  and  in  total  silence. 
This,  however,  was  his  habit,  and  he 
pursued  his  awful  way  into  his  little 
room  of  state,  where,  seated  upon  his 
high-backed,  clumsy  throne  of  deal> 
with  his  rabbitskiu  tiara  on  hLs  head, 
he  espied  a  letter,  with  a  huge  seal,  ad- 
dressed  to  him,  l^-ingon  his  homely  table. 

"Hal  hum.  Irom  M.  Lu  Prun. 
The  ostentation  of  the  Fermier- Gene- 
ral 1  the  vulgarity  of  the  bourgeois, 
even  in  a  letter  1" 

Alone  as  he  was,  the  Visconte  af- 
fected a  sneer  of  tranquil  superiority ; 
but  his  hand  trembled  as  he  took  the 
packet  and  broke  the  seal.  Its  con- 
tents were  evidently  satisfactory :  the 
old  man  elevated  his  eyebrows  as  he 
read,  sniffed  twice  or  thrice,  and  then 
yielded  to  a  smile  of  irrepressible 
self-complacency. 

<*So  It  will  ^ve  him  inexpressible 


pleasure,  will  it,  to  consult  my  wishes. 
Should  he  become  the  purchaser  of  the 
Charrebourg  estite,  he  entreats — ay, 
that  is  the  word — that  I  \vill  not  do 
him  the  injustice  to  suppose  him  capa- 
ble of  disturbing  me  in  the  possession 
of  my  present  residence."  The  Vis- 
conte measured  the  distance  between 
the  tiled  floor  and  the  ceiling,  with  a 
bitter  glance,  and  said,  "  So  our  hour- 
geois-gentilhomme  will  permit  the  Vis- 
conte  de  Charrebourg— ia,  ha — ^to  live 
in  this  stinking  hovelfor  the  few  years 
that  remain  to  him;  but,  par  bleu, 
that  is  fortune's  doing,  not  his.  I 
ou^ht  not  to  blame  this  poor  bour- 
geois— he  is  only  doing  what  I  asked 
him.  He  will  also  allow  me  whatever 
'privileges*  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed— 
that  of  killing  roach  in  the  old  moat 
and  rabbits  in  the  warren;  scarce 
worth  the  powder  and  shot  I  spend  on 
them.  Eh,  bien  f  after  adl  what  more 
have  I  asked  for?  He  is  also  most 
desirous  to  mark,  in  every  way  in  his 
power,  the  profound  respect  he  enter- 
tains for  the  Visconte  de  Charrebourg. 
How  these  fellows  grimace  and  can- 
cature  when  they  attempt  to  make  a 
comoliment!  but  he  can't  help  that, 
and  ne  is  trying  to  be  civil.  And,  see, 
here  is  a  postscript  I  omitted  to  read." 

He  re-adjusted  his  spectacles.  It 
was  thus  conceived : — 

"P.S — I  trust  the  Visconte  de 
Charrebourg  will  permit  me  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  him,  to  express  in 
person  my  esteem  and  respect;  and 
that  he  will  also  allow  me  to  present 
my  little  niece  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Chanxibourg,  as  they  are  pretty  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  and  likely,  morco\*er, 
to  become  neighbours." 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  pursuing  a  train  of 
self-gratulation,  suggested  by  this  post- 
script 5  "it  was  a  coup  of  diplomacy 
woi*thy  of  Richelieu  himself,  tne  send- 
ing Lucille  in  person  with  my  letter. 
The  girl  has  beauty  j  its  magic  has 
drawn  all  these  flowers  and  figures  from 
the  pen  of  that  dry  old  schemer.  Ay, 
who  knows,  she  may  have  fortune  be- 
fore her;  were  the  king  to  see  her  — " 

But  here  he  paused,  and^  with  a 
slight  shake  of  tlio  head,  muttered> 
"  Apagc  sathanas  I" 


in. — THE   PERMIEB-GBNERAL. 


The  Visconte  eat  his  supper  in  so- 
lemn  silence,  which  Lucille  dared  not 
interrupt,  9Q  that  th«  meal  was  far 


from  cheerful.  Shortly  after  its  conclu- 
sion, however,  the  old  man  announced, 
in  a  few  brief  sentences,  as  much  of 
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the  letter  he  had  just  received  as  in 
anywise  concerned  her  to  know. 

"See  you  and  Marguerite  to  the  pre- 
parations ;  let  everything,  at  least,  be 
neat.  He  knows,  as  all  the  world 
does,  that  I  am  miserably  poor;  and 
we  can't  make  this  place  look  less  beg- 
garlv  than  it  is  *  but  we  must  make 
3ie  oest  of  it.  What  can  one  do  with 
a  pension  of  eight  hundred  francs — 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was 
muttered  in  bitter  abstraction.  ^ 

"  The  pension  is  too  small,  sir." 

He  looked  at  her  with  something 
like  a  sneer. 

'<  It  is  too  small,  sir,  and  ought  to 
be  increased." 

"Who  says  so?" 

**  Marguerite  has  often  said  so,  sir, 
and  I  believe  it.  If  you  will  petition 
the  king  he  wUl  ffive  you  something 
worthy  of  your  rank." 

**  xou  are  a  pair  of  wiseheads,  tru- 
ly. It  cost  the  exertions  of  powerful 
friends,  while  I  still  had  some,  to  get 
that  pittance ;  were  I  to  move  in  «ie 
matter  now,  it  is  more  like  to  lead  to 
its  curtailment  than  extension." 

'*  Yet,  but  the  king  admires  beauty, ' 
and  I  am  beautiful,"  she  said,  with  a 
Uush  that  was  at  once  the  prettiest, 
the  boldest^  and  yet  the  purest  thing 
imaginable ;  *'  and  I  will  present  your 
petition  myself." 

Her  &ther  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  gaze  of  inquiring  wonder, 
which  chang^  into  a  faint,  abstracted 
smile ;  but  he  rose  abruptly  from  his 
seat  with  a  sort  of  shrug,  as  if  it  were 
chiU,  and,  muttering  his  favourite  ex- 
orcism, ''Apage  sathanasi"  walked 
with  a  flurried  step  up  and  down  the 
room.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  there 
was  something  in  its  expression  which 
f:>rbid  her  hazarding  another  word. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  that  the  Yisconte  suddenly 
exclaimed,  as  if  not  a  second  had  in* 
terposed — 

**  Well,  Lucille,  it  is  not  quite  impos* 
i^le ;  but  you  need  not  mention  it  to 
Marguerite." 

He  then  signed  to  her  to  leave  him, 
intending,  according  to  his  wont,  to 
find  occupataon  for  his  solitary  hours 
in  tiie  resources  of  his  library.  Tins 
library  was  contfuned  in  an  old  chest ; 
consisted  of  some  score  of  shabby  vo- 
lumes of  all  sizes,  and  was,  in  truth,  a 
queer  mixture.  It  comprised,  among 
Other  tomes,  a  Latin  Bible  and  a  mis- 


sal,  in  intimate  proximity  with  two  or 
three  other  volumes  of  that  ginr  kind 
which  even  the  Viroonte  de  Charre- 
bourg  would  have  blushed  and  trembled ' 
to  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  his  diik). 
It  resembled  thus  thchelerojreneousfm*- 
niture  of  his  own  mind,  with  an  incon- 
gruous ingredient  of  superinduced  reli- 
gion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  unpresentable 
and  unclean.  He  took  up  the  well- 
thumbed  Vulgate,  in  which,  of  late 
years,  he  had  read  a  good  deal,  but 
somehow,  it  did  not  interest  him  at 
that  moment-.  He  threw  it  back  again, 
and  Bufiered  his  fancy  to  run  riot 
among  schemes  more  excitnig  and, 
alas  I  less  guiltless.  His  daughter's' 
words  had  touched  an  evil  chord  in  his 
heart — she  had  unwittingly  uncaged 
the  devil  Uiat  lurked  withm  him ;  atid 
this  guardian  angel  from  the  pit  was 
plavmg,  in  truth,  very  ugly  pranks 
with  his  ambitious  imagination. 

Lucille  called  old  Marguerite  to  her 
bed-room,  and  there  made  the  astonish- 
ing  disclosure  of  the  promised  visit; 
but  the  old  woman,  though  herself 
very  fussy  in  consequence,  perceived 
no  corresponding  excitement  in  her 
young  mistress;  on  the  contraxy,  she 
was  sad  and  abstracted. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Lnciile, 
after  a  long  pause,  **  the  story  of  the 
fair  demoiselle  of  Alsaoe  yon  used  to 
tell  me  long  ago  ?  How  true  her  lover 
was,  and  how  bravely  he  fought  throng 
all  the  dangers  of  witdicraft  and  war 
to  find  her  out  again  and  wed  her, 
although  he  was  a  noble  knight,  and 
she,  as  he  believed,  but  a  peasant's 
daughter.  Marguerite,  it  is  a  pretty 
story.  I  wonder  if  gentlemen  are  as 
true  of  heart  now?" 

"Ay,  my  dear,  why  not?  love  is 
love  always ;  just  the  same  as  it  was  of 
old  is  it  now,  and  will  be  while  the 
world  wags." 

And  with  this  comforting  assnranee 
their  conference  ended. 

The  very  next  day  came  the  risit  of 
Monsieur  ie  Prun  and  his  niece.  The 
Fermier-  Greneral  was  old  and  ugly,  there 
is  no  denying  it;  he  had  a  shrewd, pe- 
netrating eye,  moreover,  and  in  the 
lines  of  his  mouth  were  certain  unmis- 
takeable  indications  of  habitual  com- 
mand. When  his  face  was  in  repose, 
indeed,  its  character  was  on  the  whole 
forbidcling.  But  in  repose  it  sddom 
was,  for  he  smiled  and  grimaced  with 
an  industry  that  was  amazing. ' 

His  niece  was  a  pretty  mile  fiiir*' 
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haired  girl  of  Bixteen*  with  something 
Kul  and  even  funeste  in  her  counte- 
nance.    The  fi^gile  timidity  of  the  lit- 
tle blonde  contrasted  weU  with  the  fire 
and  energy  that  animated  the  hand- 
some features  of  her  new  acquaintance. 
JuHe  St.  Pierre,  for  that  was  her  name, 
seemed  just   as   unconscious   of  Lu- 
ciile'fl  deficient  toilet  as  she  was  her- 
self, and  the  two  girh  became,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour's  ramble  among  the 
brakes  and  bushes  of  the  park,  as  in- 
timate as  if  they  had  spent  all  their 
^      days    together.     Monsieur   le  Prun, 
iDeanwliile,  conversed  affably  with  the 
\isconte,  whom  he  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  treating  with  a  deference 
which  secretly  flattered  alike  his  pride 
and  bis  vanity.  He  told  him,  moreover, 
that  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Charreboiirg  estate  was  already  com- 
pleted, and  pleased  himself  with  pro- 
jecting certain  alterations  in  the  Vis- 
conie's  humble  residence,  which  would 
certainly  have  made  it  a  far  more  im- 
posing piece  of  architecture  than  it 
ever  had.  been.     All  his  plans,  how- 
ever, were  accompanied  with  so  many 
submissions  to  the  Visconte's  superior 
taste,  and  so  many   solicitations    of 
"  permission,"  and  so  many  delicate 
admissions  of  an  ownership,  which  both 
parties  knew  to  be  imaginary,  that  the 
visiter  appeared  in  the  attitude  rather 
of  one  suing  for  than  conferring  a  fa- 
vour.  Add  to  all  this  that  the  Fermier- 
General  had  the  good  taste  to  leave  hb 
equipage  at  the  park  gate,  and  trudged 
on  foot  beside  his  little  niece,  who,  in 
msdo  fashion,  was  mounted  on  a  don- 
key,  to  make  his  visit.     No  wonder, 
then,  that  when  the  Croesus  and  his  lit- 
tie  niece  took  their  departure,  they  left 
upon  the  mind  of  the  old  Visconte  an 
impression  which  (although,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  he  was  still  obliged 
to  affect  his  airs  of  hauteur)  was  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable. 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced 
was  not  suffered  to  languish.  Scarce 
a  day  passed  without  either  a  visit  or  a 
hHUtf  and  thus  some  five  or  six  weeks 


Lucille  and  her  new  companion  be- 
came more  and  more  intimate;  but 
there  was  one  secret  recorded  in  the 
innermost  tablet  of  her  heart  which  she 
""^as  too  proud  to  disclose  even  to  her 
gentfe  friend.  For  a  day — days — a 
week.^a  fortnight  after  hw  interview 
with  Du  Bois,  she  lived  in  hope  that 
every  hour  might  present  his  handsome 


form  at  the  cottage  door  to  declare 
himself,  and,  with  the  Visconte's  sanc- 
tion, press  his  suit.  Every  morning 
broke  with  hope,  every  night  brought 
disappointment  with  its  diill  and 
darkness,  till  hope  expired,  and  feelings 
of  bitterness,  wounded  pride,  and  pas- 
sionate resentment  succeeded.  What 
galled  her  proud  heart  most  was  the 
iear  that  she  had  betrayed  her  fondness 
to  him.  To  be  forsaken  was  hard 
enough  to  bear,  but  to  the  desolation  - 
of  such  a  loss  the  stin^  of  humiliation 
superadded  was  terrible. 

One  day  the  rumble  of  coach-wheels 
was  heard  upon  the  narrow,  broken  road 
which  wound  by  the  Visconte's  cottage. 
A  magnificent  equipage,  glittering  with 
cold  and  gorgeous  colours,  drawn  by 
four  noble  horses  worthy  of  Cinder- 
ella's state-coach,  came  rolling  and 
rocking  along  the  track.  The  heart 
of  Lucille  beat  fast  under  her  little 
bodice  as  she  beheld  its  approach.  The 
powdered  servants  were  of  course  to 
open  the  carriage-door,  and  Du  Bois 
himself,  attired  in  the  robes  of  a  prince, 
was  to  spring  from  ^vithin  and  throw, 
himself  passionately  at  her  feet.  In 
short,  slie  felt  that  the  denouement  of 
the  fairy  tale  was  at  hand. 

The  coach  stopped — the  door  open- 
ed, and  Monsieur  Le  Prun  descended, . 
and  handed  his    little   niece   to   the 
ground ;  Lucille  wished  him  and  Du 
Bois  both  in  the  galleys. 

He  was  more  richly  dressed  than 
usual,  more  ceremonious,  and  if  pos- 
sible more  gracious.  He  saluted  Lu- 
cille, and  after  a  word  or  two  of  com- 
mon* place  courtesy,  joined  the  old 
Visconte,  and  they  shortly  entered 
the  old  gentleman's  chamber  of  au- 
dience together,  and  there  remained 
for  more  than  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
of  that  time  they  emerged  together, 
both  a  little  excited  as  it  seemed.  The 
Fermier-Greneral  was  flushed  like  a 
scarlet  withered  apple,  and  his  bUck 
eyes  glowed  and  flashed  with  an  un- 
usual agitation.  The  Visconte  too  was 
also  flushed,  and  he  carried  his  head  a 
little  back,  with  an  unwonte<l  air  of 
reserve  and  importance. 

The  adieux  were  made  with  some  lit* 
tie  flurry,  and  the  equipage  swept 
away,  leaving  the  spot  where  its  mag- 
nificence had  iust  been  displayed  as 
bleak  and  blank  as  the  space  on  which 
the  pageant  of  a  phantasmagoria  has 
been  for  a  moment  reflected. 

The  old  servant  of  all  work  was  cbarm« 
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ed  with  this  souvenir  of  her  better 
days.  Monsieur  Le  Prun  had  risen 
immensely  in  her  regard  in  consequence 
of  the  display  she  had  just  gloated 
upon.  In  the  estimation  of  the  de- 
voted Marfiruerite  he  was  more  than  a 
Midas.  His  very  eye  seemed  to  gild 
everything  it  fell  upon  as  naturally  as  the 
sun  radiates  his  yellow  splendour.  The 
blue  velvet  liveries,  the  gold-studded 
harness,  the  embossed  and  emblazoned 
coach,  the  stately  beasts  with  their 
tails  tied  up  in  great  bows  of  broad  blue 
ribbons,  with  silver  fringe,  like  an 
Arcadian  beauty's  chevelure,  the  re- 
verential solemnity  of  the  gorgeous 
lacqueys,  the  tovi  ensemble,  in  short, 
was  overpowering  and  delightful. 

"Well,  cliild,"  said  the  Visconte, 
af^r  he  and  Lucille  had  stood  for  a 
while  in  silence  watching  the  retiring 
equipage,  taking  her  hand  in  his  at  the 
same  time,  and  leading  her  with  a  state- 
ly gravity  along  the  narrow  walk  which 
environed  the  cottage,  "  Monsieur  Le 
Prun,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  excel- 
lent taste ;  par  bleu,  his  team  would  do 
honour  to  the  royal  stables.  What  a 
superb  equipage  1  Happy  the  woman 
whom  fortune  >vill  elect  to  share  the 
splendour  of  which  all  that  we  have 
just  seen  is  but  as  a  sparkle  from 
the  furnace — fortunate  she  whom 
Monsieur  Le  Prun  will  make  his 
wife." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  emotion,  di- 
rected a  look  of  such  triumphant  signi- 
ficance upon  his  daughter,  and  pressed 
her  hand  so  hard,  tnat  on  a  sudden  a 
stupendous  conviction,  at  once  horrible 
and  dazzling,  burst  upon  her. 

**  Monsieur — 1  for  the  love  of  God 

do  you  mean — do  you  mean ?** 

she  said,  and  broke  off  abruptly. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Lucille,"  he  returned 
with  elation,  *^1  do  mean  to  tell  you 
that  you — you  are  Uiat  fortunate  per- 
son. It  IS  true  vou  can  bring  him  no 
wealth,  but  he  already  possesses  more 
of  that  than  he  knows  now  to  apply. 
You  can,  however,  bring  him  what 
few  other  women  possess,  an  ancient 
lineage,  an  exquisite  beauty,  and  the 
simphcity  of  an  education  in  which  the 
seeus  of  finesse  and  dissipation  have 
not  been  sown ;  in  short,  the  very  attri- 
butes and  qualifications  which  he  most 
esteems — which  ho  has  lon^  sought, 
and  which  in  conversation  he  has  found 
irresistible  in  you.  Monsieur  Le  Prun 
has  entreated  me  to  lay  his  proposals 
at  your  feet,  and  you  of  course  con- 


vey  tlirough   me   the  gratitude  with 
which  you  accept  them.*' 

Lucille  was  silent  and  pale;  within 
her  a  war  and  chaos  of  emotions  were 
struggling,  like  the  tmuult  of  the  ocean. 

"Tfehcitate  you,  mv  child,"  said 
the  Visconte,  kSssing  her  throbbing 
for^ead ;  "  in  you  the  fortunes  of  your 
family  will  be  restored — oome  with 
me." 

She  accompanied  him  into  the  cot- 
tage ;  she  was  walkmg,  as  it  were,  in 
a  wonderful  dream;  but  amidst  Uie 
confusion  of  her  senses,  her  perplexity  "^ 
and  irresolution,  there  was  a  dull  sense 
of  pain  at  her  heart,  there  was  a  sha- 
dowy figure  constantly  before  her; 
its  presence  agitated  and  reproached 
her,  but  she  had  little  leisure  to  listen 
to  the  pleadings  of  a  returning  tender- 
ness, even  had  they  been  likely  to  pre- 
vail with  her  ambitious  heart.  Her 
father  rapidly  sketched  such  a  letter  of 
complimentary  acceptance  as  he  con- 
ceived suitable  to  the  occasion  and  the 
parties. 

"  Read  that,"  he  said,  placing  it  be- 
fore Lucille.  "  Well,  that  I  tlmik  will 
answer.     What  say  you,  child  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  rephed  with  an  ef- 
fort ;  *'it  is  true  ;  he  docs  me  indeed 
great  honour ;  and — and  I  accept  him ; 
and  now,  sir,  I  would  wish  to  go  and 
be  for  a  while  alone." 

**  Do  so,"  said  her  father,  again 
kissmg  her,  for  he  felt  a  sort  of  grati- 
tude  toward  her  as  the  prime  cause  of 
all  these  comforts  and  luxuries,  whose 
long  despaired  of  return  he  now  beheld 
in  immediate  and  certain  prospect. 
Not  heeding  this  unwonted  exuberance 
of  tenderness,  she  hunied  to  her  little 
bedroom,  and  sate  down  upon  the  side 
of  her  bed. 

At  first  she  wept  passionately,  but 
her  girlish  volatihty  soon  dried  these 
tears.  The  magnificent  equipage  of 
Monsieur  Le  Prun  swept  before  her 
imagination.  Her  curious  and  das. 
zlcd  fancy  then  took  flight  in  specu- 
lations as  to  the  details  of  all  the,  as 
yet,  undescribed  splendours  in  reserve. 
Then  she  thought  of  herself  married, 
and  mistress  of  all  this  gi-eat  fortune, 
and  her  heart  beat  thick,  and  she 
laughed  aloud,  and  clapped  her  hands 
in  an  ecstacy  of  almost  childish  exulta- 
tion. 

Next  day  she  received  a  long  visit 
from  Monsieur  Le  Prun,  as  her 
accepted  lover.  Spite  of  all  his 
f»])lendgiuv  he  had  never  looked  in  her 
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oyos  hjilf  so  old,  and  ugly,  and  sinis- 
ter as  now.  The  niarrijifro,  -vvhiuh 
was  somotiuies  so  delightfully  full  of 
promise  to  her  vanity  and  ambition, 
in  his  presence  most  perverselv  lost 
all  its  enchantment,  and  teniiied  her, 
like  some  great  but  unascertained 
danger.  It  was,  however,  too  late  now 
to  recede ;  and  even  were  she  free  to 
do  so,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
she  could  not  have  endured  the  sacri- 
fice involved  in  retracting  her  consent. 
Tko  Visconte's  little  household  kept 
early  hours.  He  himself  went  to  bed 
almost  with  the  sun ;  and  on  the  night 
after  this  decisive  visit  —  for  such 
Monsieur  Le  Prun's  first  appearance 
and  acceptation  in  the  character  of  an  af- 
fianced bridegroom  undoubtedly  was — 


Lucille  was  lying  awake,  the  prey  of  a 
thousand  agitating  thoughts,  when,  0:1 
a  sudden,  rising  upon  the  still  night 
air,  came  a  little  melody — alas!  too 
well  known — a  gay  and  tender  song, 
chanted  sweetly.  Had  the  voice  of 
Fate  called  her,  she  could  not  have 
started  more  suddenly  upright  in  her 
bed,  with  eyes  strain mg,  and  parted 
lips — one  hand  pushing  back  the  rich 
clusters  of  hair,  and  collecting  the 
sound  at  her  ear,  and  the  other  extend- 
ed toward  the  distant  songster,  and 
softly  marking  the  time  of  the  air. 
She  listened  tul  the  song  died  away, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hancls, 
she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  pil- 
low, and  sobbing  desolately,  murmur- 
ed— "  too  hite  I»— loo  late !" 


IV. — THE   BTRAKGE  LADY  IN   WHITB. 


The  visits  of  the  happy  Fermier-Ge- 
ncral  occurred,  of  course,  daily,  and 
increased  in  duration.  Meanwhile 
preparations  went  forward.  The  Vis- 
conte,  supplied  from  some  mysterious 
source,  appeared  to  have  an  untold 
amount  of  cash.  He  made  repeated 
excursions  to  the  capital,  which  for 
twenty  years  he  had  not  so  much  as 
seen;  and  handsome  dresses,  orna- 
ments, &c.,  for  Lucille,  were  accom^ 
])anied  by  no  less  important  improve- 
ments upon  his  own  wardrobe,  as  well 
as  various  accessions  to  the  comforts  of 
their  little  dwelling—so  numerous,  in- 
deed, as  speedily  to  efiect  an  almost 
complete  transformation  in  its  charac- 
ter and  pretensions. 

Thus  the  time  wore  on,  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  which,  though  checpier- 
ed  with  many  fears,  was  on  the  whole 
pleasurable. 

About  ton  days  had  passed  since 
the  peculiar  and  delicate  relation  we 
have  described  was  established  between 
Lucille  and  Monsieur  Le  Prun.     Ur- 

§ent  business  had  called  him  away  to 
lie  city,  and  kept  him  closely  con- 
fined  there,  so  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  declaration,  his  daily  visit 
was  omitted  upon  this  occasion.  Hod 
the  good  Fermier- General  known  but 
all,  he  need  not  have  oflered  so  many 
apolodes,  nor  laboured  so  hard  to 
console  his  lady-love  for  his  involun- 
tary absence.  The  truth,  then,  is,  as 
the  reader  no  doubt  suspects,  Lucille 
was  charmed  at  finding  herself,  even 
for  a  day,  once  more  her  own  absolute 
mistress. 


A  gay  party  from  Paris,  with  or- 
ders of  admission  firom  the  creditors, 
that  day  visited  the  park.  In  a  re- 
mote and  bosky  hollow  they  had  seated 
themselves  upon  the  tuif,  and,  amid 
songs  and  laughter,  were  enjoying  a 
cold  repast.  Far  away  these  sountb  of 
mirth  were  borne  on  the  clear  air 
to  Lucille.  Alas  I  when  should  she 
laugh  as  gaily  as  those  ladies,  who, 
with  their  young  companions,  were 
making  merry  ? — when  affaiu  should 
music  speak  as  of  old  with  her  heart, 
and  bear  in  its  chords  no  tone  of  re- 

E roach  and  despair  ?  This  gay  party 
roke  up  into  groups,  and  began  mer- 
rily to  ramble  towanls  the  great  gate, 
where,  of  course,  their  carriages  were 
awaiting  them. 

Attracted  mournfully  by  their  mirth, 
Lucille  rambled  onward  as  they  re- 
treated. It  was  evening,  and  the  sun- 
beams slanted  pleasantly  among  the 
trees  and  bushes,  throwing  long,  soft 
shadows  over  the  sward,  and  convert- 
ing into  gold  every  little  tuft,  and 
weed,  and  knob  that  broke  the  ii're- 
gular  sweep  of  the  ground. 

She  had  reached  a  part  of  the  park 
with  which  she  was  not  so  familiar. 
Here  several  gentle  hollows  were  con- 
verging toward  the  stream,  and  trees 
and  wild  brushwood  in  fresh  abund- 
ance  clothed  their  sides,  and  spread 
upward  along  the  plain  in  rich  and 
shaggy  exub^tmce. 

from  among  them,  with  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  running  lightly  in  the 
direction  of  her  father's  cottage,  Ga- 
briel suddenly  emerged. 
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On  seeing  her  at  the  end  of  the  ir- 
regular vista,  which  he  had  just  en- 
tered, however,  he  shickencd  his  pace, 
and  doffing  his  hat,  he  approached 
her. 

**A  message,  Gabriel?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"Yes,  if  mademoiselle  pleases,** 
said  he,  blushing  all  over,  like  the  sot- 
ting sun.  "I  was  running  to  the 
Visconte's  house  to  tell  mademoiselle." 

"  Well,  Gabriel,  and  what  is  it  ?" 

**  Whv,  mademoiselle,  a  strange  la- 
dy in  the  glen  desired  me  to  tell  Ma- 
damoiselle  de  Charrebourg  that  she 
wished  to  see  her." 

**  But  did  she  say  why  she  desired 
it,  and  what  she  wished  to  speak  to  me 
about  ?" 

**No,  mademoiselle." 

**Then  tell  her  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Charrebourg,  knowing  neither  her 
name  nor  her  business,  declines  obey- 
ing her  summons,"  she  said,  haughtily. 
Gabriel  bowed  low,  and  was  about  to 
retire  on  his  errand,  when  she  added — 

**  It  was  very  dull  of  you,  Gabriel, 
not  to  ask  her  what  she  wanted  of  me." 

'•Madame,  without  your  permission, 
I  dare  not,"  he  replied,  with  a  deeper 
blush,  and  a  tone  at  once  so  ardent  and 
80  humble,  that  Lucille  could  not  for- 
bear a  smile  of  the  prettiest  good  na- 
ture." 

"In  truth,  Gabriel,  you  are  a  du- 
tiful boy.  But  how  did  you  happen 
to  meet  her  ?" 

**I  was  returning,  mademoiselle, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and 
just  when  I  got  into  the  glen,  on 
turning  round  the  corner  of  the  grey 
stone,  I  saw  her  standing  close  to  me 
behind  the  bushes." 

**And  I  suppose  you  were  fright- 
ened ?"  she  said,  archly. 

**  No,  mademoiselle,  indeed ;  though 
she  was  strangely  dressed  and  very 
pale,  but  she  spoke  to  me  kindly.  She 
asked  me  my  name,  and  then  she  looked 
in  my  face  very  hard,  as  a  fortune-tel- 
ler does,  and  she  told  me  many  strange 
things,  mademoiselle,  about  myself; 
some  of  them  I  knew,  and  some  of  them 
I  never  heard  before." 

"  I  suppose  she  is  a  fortune-teller ; 
and  how  did  she  come  to  ask  for  me  ?" 

"  She  inquired  if  the  Visconte  de 
Charrebourg  still  lived  on  the  estate^ 
and  then  she  said,  *  Has  he  not  a  beau- 
tiful daughter  called  Lucille  Y  and  I, 
mademoiselle,  made  bold  to  answer, 
•  Oh  yes,  madame,  yes,  in  truth.' " 


Poor  Oabnel  blushed  and  faltered 
more  than  ever  at  this  passage. 

** '  TeD  mademoiselle,*  she  said,  *  I 
have  something  that  concerns  her  near- 
ly to  tell  her.  Let  her  know  that  I  am 
waiting  here ;  but  I  cannot  stay  long.* 
And  so  she  beckoned  me  away  impa- 
tiently, and  I,  expecting  to  find  yon 
near  the  house,  was  runnmg,  when  ma« 
demoiselle  saw  me.** 

**  It  is  very  strange ;  stay,  Gabriel,  I 
tciU  go  and  speak  to  her,  it  is  only  a 
step." 

The  fact  was  that  Lucille*8  curiosity 
(as  might  have  been  the  case  with  a  great 
many  of  her  sex  in  a  similar  situation) 
was  too  strong  for  her,  and  her  pride 
was  forced  to  bend  to  its  importunity. 

*•  Go  you  before,**  she  said  to  Ga- 
briel,  who  long  remembered  that  even- 
ing walk  in  attendance  upon  Lncille, 
as  a  scene  so  enchanting  and  delight- 
ful as  to  be  rather  a  mythic  episode 
than  an  incident  in  his  life ;  '^  and 
Gabriel,"  she  added,  as  they  entered 
the  cold  shadow  of  the  thick  evergreens, 
and  felt,  she  knew  not  why,  a  supersti- 
tious dread  creep  over  her,  "  do  you 
wait  within  call,  but  so  as  not  to  over- 
hear our  conversation ;  you  understand 
me.'* 

They  had  now  emerged  from  the 
dark  cover  into  the  glen,  and  looking 
downward  toward  the  little  stream, 
at  a  short  distance  from  them,  t^ 
figure  of  the  mysterious  lady  was 
phiinly  discernible.  She  was  sitting 
with  her  back  toward  them  upon  a 
fragment  of  rock,  under  the  boi^  of 
an  old  ^arled  oak.  Her  dress  was  a 
sort  of  loose  white  robe,  it  might  be  of 
flannel,  such  as  invalids  in  hospitals 
wear,  and  a  red  cloak  had  slipt  fix)m 
her  shoulders,  and  covered  the  ground 
at  her  feet.  Thus  solitary  and  myste- 
rious, she  suggested  the  image  of  a 
priestess  cowermg  over  the  blood  of  a 
victim  in  search  of  omens. 

Lucille  approached  her  with  some 
trepidation,  and  to  avoid  coming  upon 
her  wholly  by  surprise  she  made  a  little 
detour,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  features  of  tlw  stranger, 
as  well  as  of  permitting  her  to  become 
aware  of  her  approach. 

Her  appearance,  upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, was  not  such  as  to  reassure  Lu- 
cille. She  was  tall,  deadly  pale,  and 
marked  with  the  small-pox.  She  had 
particularly  black  eye-brows,  and  a- 
waited  the  young  lady's  approach  inA 
that  ominous  smile  which  ascends  ao 
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higher  than  the  lips,  and  leaves  the 
eyes  and  forehead  dark,  threatening, 
and  imcertain.  Altogether,  there  was 
a  character,  it  might  be  of  insanity,  it 
might  be  of  guilt,  in  the  face,  wluch 
was  ibrmidable. 

Lucille  wished  herself  at  home,  but 
there  was  that  in  the  blood  of  the 
Charreboiirgs  which  never  turned  away 
from  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  when 
once  confronted. 

* '  So  you  are  Lucille  de  Charrebour^  ?" 
said  the  figure,  looking  at  her  with  that 
expression  of  malice,  which  is  all  the 
more  fearful  that  it  appears  causeless. 

"Yes,  madame,  that  is  my  name; 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  be- 
side, the  name  of  the  lady  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  desire  an  interview  with 
me  ?" 

**  For  a  name,  my  dear,  suit  your- 
self; call  me  Sycorax,  Jezebel,  or  what 
you  please,  and  I  will  answer  to  it." 

**  But  what  are  you  ?" 

**  There  again  I  give  you  a  carte 
blanche ;  say  I  am  a  benevolent  fairy ; 
you  don't  seem  to  like  that  ?  or  your 
guardian- angel?  nor  that  neither  I  Well, 
a  witch  if  you  please,  or  a  ghost,  or  a 
fortune-teller — ay,  that  willdo,  a  for- 
tune-teller— so  that  is  settled." 

*'  Well,  madame,  if  I  may  not  know 
either  your  name  or  occupation,  will 
you  be  good  enough  at  least  to  let  me 
hear  your  business." 

**  Smrely,  my  charming  demoiselle  ; 
you  should  have  heard  it  immediately 
had  you  not  pestered  me  with  so  many 
childish  questions.  Well,  then,  about 
this  Monsieur  Le  Prun?" 

"Well,  madame?"  said  Lucille,  not 
a  little  surprised. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  you  whether  this  Monsieur  Le 
Prun  is  an  angel,  for  angels  they  say 
have  married  women ;  or  whether  he  is 
a  Bluebeard — you  have  heard  the  story 
of  Bluebeard,  my  little  dear — but  this 
I  say,  be  he  which  he  may,  you  must 
not  marry  him." 

**  And  pray  who  constrains  my  will  ?" 
exclaimed  the  girl,  scornfully,  but  at 
the  same  time  inwardly  frightened. 

"  /  do,  my  pretty  pigeon  ;  if  you 
marry  him,  you  do  so  forewarned,  and 
if  he  don't  punish  you  /will." 

**  How  dare  you  speak  in  that  tone 
to  me  ?"  said  Lucille,  to  whose  cheek 
ihe  insolent  threat  of  the  stranger  called 
a  momentary  flush  of  red;  "yi>Mpu- 
nish  me,  indeed,  if^^  does  not  I  I'll 
not  permit  you  to  address  mu  so ;  be- 


sides I  have  help  close  by,  if  I  please  to 
call  for  it." 

All  this  time  the  woman  was  laugh, 
ing  inwardly,  and  fumbling  under  Bbr 
white  robe,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing. 

"I  say  he  may  be  an  angel,  or  he 
may  be  a  bluebeard,  I  don't  pretend 
to  say  which,"  she  continued,  with  a 
perfectly  genuine  contempt  of  Lucille's 
vaunting,  **  but  I  have  here  an  amulet 
that  never  fails  in  cases  like  this;  it 
will  detect  and  expel  the  devil  better 
than  blessed  water,  vera  cnix,  or  body 
of  our  Lord,  for  these  things  have 
sometimes  failed,  but  this  can  never. 
With  the  aid  of  this  you  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. If  he  be  a  good  man  its  in- 
fluence will  be  ineffectual  against  him ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits,  then  test  him  with 
it,  and  you  will  behold  him  for  a  mo- 
ment as  he  is." 

"  Let  me  see  it,  then." 

**  Here  it  is." 

She  drew  fix)m  under  the  white 
folds  of  her  dress  a  small  spiral  bottle, 
enamelled  with  some  Chinese  charac- 
ters, and  set  in  a  base  and  capital  of 
chased  gold,  with  four  little  spiral  pil- 
lars at  the  corners  connecting  the  top 
and  bottom  and  leaving  the  porcelain 
visible  between.  It  had,  moreover, 
a  stopper  that  closed  with  a  spring, 
and  altogether  did  not  exceea  two 
inches  in  length,  and  in  thickness  was 
about  the  size  of  a  swan's  quill.  It 
looked  like  nothing  earthly,  but  what 
she  had  described  it.  For  a  scent-bottle, 
indeed,  it  might  possibly  have  been 
used;  but  there  was  something  odd 
and  knowing  about  this  little  curiosity, 
something  mysterious,  and  which  seem- 
ed as  though  it  had  a  tale  to  tell.  In 
short,  Lucille  looked  on  it  with  all  the 
interest,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  spo- 
ken, a  good  deal  of  the  awe  which  its 
pretensions  demanded. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do  with  this 
little  bauble  ?"  she  asked,  after  she  had 
examined  it  for  some  moments  cu- 
riously. 

**  When  you  want  to  make  trial  of 
its  efficacy,  take  it  forth,  look  steadily 
in  his  face,  and  say,  *  I  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  counterpart  of  this;'  that  is 
all.  If  ho  be  a  good  man,  as  who  can 
say,  the  talisman  will  leave  him  as  it 
finds  him.  But  if  he  be,  as  some  men 
are,  the  slaves  of  Satan,  you  will  see, 
were  it  but  for  a  second,  the  suff'erings 
and  passions  of  hell  in  his  face.     Few 
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not  to  make  trial  of  it,  for  no  harm  can 
ensue,  you  will  but  kHOw  the  char»c- 
ter  you  have  to  deal  with." 

•*  But  this  is  a  valuable  bauble,  its 
price  must  be  considerable,  and  I  havo 
no  money." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  make  it  a  present 
to  you." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  it — but — 
but " 

'•But  E  am  too  poor  to  part  with 
it  on  such  terms,  and  you  too  proud 
to  take  it — is  that  your  meaning? 
Never  mind,  I  can  alford  to  give  it. 
and,  proud  as  vou  are,  you  can  aflbm 
to  take  it.  Hide  it  until  the  tiiue  to 
try  him  comes,  and  then  speak  as  I 
told  you." 

*'  Well  I  will  accept  it,"  said  Lu- 
cille, coldly,  but  her  voice  trembled 
and  her  face  was  pule ;  **  and  this  I 
know,  if  there  be  any  virtue  of  any 
sort  in  the  toy,  it  can  only  prove 
Alonsieur  I^,  Prun's  goodness.  Yes, 
lie  is  a  very  kind  man,  and  all  the 
world,  I  am  told,  speaks  of  his  excel- 
lence." 

"  Very  probably,"  said  the  stranger, 
**but  mark  my  wonl.^,  don't  marry 
him  ;  if  you  do  you  shall  see  me  again." 

"  Holloa,  devil!  are  you  <leal*?"  thun- 
dei*cd  a  snecnng  voice  fnnn  a  crag  at 
the  opposite  side,  "  Come,  come,  ii's 
time  we  were  moving.'* 

The  summons  came  from  a  broad, 
short,  swarthy  fellow,  with  black  mous- 
tache and  beard,  antiyed  in  a  suit  of 
du.<ky  re<l.  He  had  one  h:md  raised 
high  above  his  head  beckoning  to  her, 
and  with  the  other  he  furiously  shook 
the  spreading  branch  of  a  tree  bci-ido 
him  ;  thepromifient  whites  of  his  eyes, 
and  his  grinning  teeth,  wcr(»,  even  at.  tliat 
distance,  seen  conspicuous ;  and  so 
shaggy,  fui-ious,  an<l  unearthly  did  he 
seem,  that  ho  might  well  have  repre- 
sented some  wild  huntsnian  or  demon 
of  the  wood.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
though  a  sort  of  witches'  dance  were 
to  be  held  that  night  in  the  old  park 
of  Charrcbourg,  and  ihnt  some  of  the 
j)retcr natural  company  had  reached 
the  tryst ing-place  before  their  time. 

llie  ill-omened  woman  in  white  hastily 
gathered  up  her  mantle,  Avithout  any 
gesture  or  word  of  farewell.  AVith 
hurried  strides  her  tall  figure  glided 
off  toward  the  apparition  in  red,  and 
both  speedily  disappeared  among  the 
hazy  cover  at  the  other  side. 

The  little  hollow  was  now  deserted, 
except  for  Lucille.      It    was  not  till 


they  had  quite  vanished,  and  that  she 
was  left  there  alone,  that  she  felt  some- 
thing akin  to  terror  steal  over  her, 
and  hurried  fi-om  the  scene  of  her 
strange  interview  as  from  a  hannteil 
spot.  A  little  wily  up  the  rising  bank 
Gabriel  was  awaiting  her  return,  sorely 
disappointed  that  fortune  had  in  no- 
wise made  her  debtor  to  his  valour. 

Lon^  before  she  reaehe<l  home  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  long  du:  ky 
shadows  had  given  p!ace  to  the  thin; 
cold  haze  of  jvj^proaching  night.  Often 
as  she  glided  onward  among  rocks  and 
bushes  she  felt  an  instinctive  impulse, 
something  between  terror  and  aver- 
sion, prompting  her  to  hurl  the  little 
spiral  phial  far  from  her  amon^  the  wild 
weeds  and  misty  brakes,  where,  till 
doomsday,  it  might  never  be  found 
again.  But  otlier  fe<?lings,  stranger  in 
their  kind,  determined  her  at  Icjist  to 
defer  the  sacrifice,  and  so  she  reached 
her  chamber  with  the  mysterious  gift 
f^ist  in  her  tiny  grasp. 

Here  she  again  examined  it,  more 
minutely  than  before  ;  it  contained 
neither  fluid  nor  powder  of  any  sort, 
and  Wiis  free  from  any  perfume  or  odour 
wiiatsocvor;  and  excepting  that  the 
more  closely  she  inspected  it,  the  more 
she  <liscovercd  in  its  workmanship  to 
excite  her  admiration,  her  caix?ful  and 
curious  investigation  was  without  re- 
sult. As  she  carefully  folded  up  tho 
curious  souvenir,  and  secreted  it  in 
the  safest  comer  of  her  safest  drawer, 
she  thought  over  the  interview  again 
and  again,  and  always  with  the  same 
result  as  respected  the  female  who  had 
bestowed  it,  namely,  that  if  not  actu- 
ally a  lady,  she  had  at  least  the  edu- 
cation and  the  manners  of  a  person 
above  the  working  classes. 

That  night  Lucdle  was  haunted  with 
ugly  dreams.  Voices  were  sneaking 
to  her  in  threats  and  blasphemies  from 
the  little  phiid.  Tlic  mysterious  lady 
in  white  would  sit  huddled  up  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  and  the  more  she 
smiled  the  more  terrible  became  her 
scowl,  until  at  last  her  countenance 
began  to  dilate,  and  she  slowly  ad- 
vanced her  face  closer  and  closer, 
until,  just  as  her  smiling  Tips  reached 
Lucille,  she  uttered  a  y3l,  whether  of 
imprecation  or  teiTor  she  could  not 
hear,  but  which  scared  her  from  her 
sleep  like  a  peal  of  thunder.  Then  a 
great  coffin  was  standing  against  tho 
wall  with  Monsieur  Le  Tiim  in  it  dead 
and  shrouded,  and  a  troop  of  choris- 
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tcrs  began  singing  a  requiem,  wlien  on 
a  sudden  the  furious  voice  she  had 
heard  that  evening  screamed  aloud, 
•'to  what  purpose  all  this  hymning, 
seeing  the  corpse  is  possessed  by  evil 
spirits ;"  and  then  such  looks  of  raje 
and  hatred  flitted  over  the  livid  face  m 
the  coffin,  as  nothing  but  hell  could 
have  inspired.  Then  again  she  would 
sec  Monsieur  Lo  Prun  struggling,  his 
face  all  bloody  and  distorted,  with  tlio 
man  in  red  jxnd  the  strange  lady  of  tlio 
talisman,  who  screamed,  laughing  with 
a  detestable  glee,  '•  Come  bride,  come, 
the  bndcgroom  waits."  Such  horrid 
dreams  as  these  haunted  her  all  night, 
so  much  so  that  one  might  almost  have 
fancied  that  an  evil  influence  had 
entered  her  chamber  with  the  little 
phial.  But  the  songs  of  gay  birds 
pruning  then*  wings,  and  the  rustle  of 


the  green  leaves  glittering  in  the  early 
sun  round  her  window,  quickly  dis- 

Eelled  the  horrors  which  had  possessed 
er  little  room  in  the  hours  of  silence 
and  darkness.  It  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, with  a  sense  of  fear  and  dislike 
that  she  opened  the  drawer  where  I  he 
little  phial  lay,  and  unrolling  all  the 
paper  envelopes  in  which  it  Wiis  care- 
fully folded,  beheld  it  once  more  in  the 
clear  light  of  day. 

**  Notliing,  nothing,  but  a  grotesque 
little  scent-bottle — why  should  I  be 
afraid  of  it  ? — a  poor  little  pretty  toy." 
So  she  said,  as  she  folded  it  up  again, 
and  deposited  it  once  more  where  it 
had  lain  all  night.  But  for  all  that  she 
felt  a  mysterious  sense  of  relief  when 
she  ran  lightly  from  her  chamber  into 
the  open  air,  conscious  that  the  harm- 
less little  "  toy"  was  no  longer  present. 


V. — THE   CHATEAU   DES   ANGES. 


The  next  day  Monsieur  Le  Prun 
returned.  His  vanity  ascribed  the 
manifest  agitation  of  Lucille's  man- 
ner to  feelings  very  unlike  the  distrust, 
alarm,  and  aversion  which,  since  her 
last  night's  adventure,  had  filled  her 
mind.  He  came,  however,  armed  with 
votive  evidences  of  his  passion,  alike 
more  substantial  and  more  welcome  than 
the  gallant  speeches  in  which  he  dealt. 
He  brought  her,  among  other  jewels, 
a  suit  of  briliiants  which  must  have  cost 
alone  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
francs.  He  seemed  to  tjike  a  deliglit 
in  overpowering  her  with  the  costly 
exuberance  of  his  presents.  Was  there 
in  this  a  latent  distrust  of  his  o'vvn  per- 
sonal resources,  and  an  anxiety  to  as- 
tound and  enslave  by  means  of  his 
magnificence— to  ovenvhehn  his  proud 
but  dowerless  bride  with  the  almost  fa- 
bulous profusion  and  splendour  of  his 
wealth  ?  Perhaps  there  was,  and  the 
very  magnificence  which  dazzled  her 
was  prompted  morc  by  meanness  than 
generosity. 

This  time  he  came  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman,  the  Sieur  de  BLissemare, 
who  appeared  pretty  much  what  he  ac- 
tually was — a  sort  of  general  agent, 
adviser,  companion,  and  hanger-on  of 
the  rich  Fermier- General. 

The  Sieur  de  Bksseraarc  bad  his 
litres  de  iioblesse,  and  started  in  life 
with  a  fair  fortune.  This,  however, 
he  had  seriously  damaged  by  play, 
and  he  was  now  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  that  species  of  dexterity,  to 
support  his  luxurio',  which,  employed 


by  others,  had  been  the  m;iin  agent 
in  his  own  ruin.  The  miUionaire  and 
parvenu  found  him  invaluable.  He 
Wiis  always  gay,  always  in  good  hu- 
mour; a  man  of  birth  and  bixicding, 
well  acceptcrl,  in  spite  of  his  suspected 
rogueries,  in  the  world  of  fashion — an 
adept  in  all  its  ways,  as  well  as  in  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature ;  active,  in- 
quisitive, profligate ;  the  very  man  to 
pick  up  intelligence  when  it  was  need- 
ed— to  execute  a  delicate  commission, 
or  to  adWse  Rn<l  assist  in  any  pro- 
ject of  taste.  In  addition  to  all  these 
gifts  and  perfections,  his  fund  of  good 
spirits  and  scandalous  anecdote  was  in- 
exhaustible, and  so  Monsieur  I^  Prun 
conceived  him  very  cheaply  retained 
at  the  expense  of  allowing  him  to  cheat 
him  quietly  of  a  few  score  crowns  at  an 
occasioiiid  game  of  picquet. 

This  fashionable  sharper  and  volup- 
tuary was  now  somewhere  a]>out  five- 
aud-forty ;  but  with  the  assistance  of 
his  dress,  which  was  exquisite,  and  the 
mysteries  of  his  toilet,  which  was  ar- 
tistic in  a  high  degree,  and  above  all, 
his  gaiety,  which  never  failed  him,  he 
might  easily  have  passed  for  at  least 
six  years  younger. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  benevolent  Mon- 
sieur Le  Prun  to  set  the  Visconte  nuito 
straight  in  money  matters ;  and  as  there 
still  remained,  like  the  electric  resi- 
duum in  a  Loyden  vial  after  the  main 
shock  has  been  discharged,  some  few 
little  affairs  not  quite  dissipated  in  the 
ex])losIou  of  his  fortune.^,  and  which, 
before  his  rc-ap{K*arance  even   in  the 
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back-ground  of  society,  uiiut  be  ar- 
rangedy  he  employed  lus  agile  aid-de- 
camp,  the  Sieur  de  Blassemare,  to 
fis^  oat  these  chums  and  settle  them. 

It  was  not  to  be  imagined  thnt  a 
Yoang  girl,  perfectly  conscious  of  her 
beauty,  with  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and 
an  immensity  of  ambition,  could  &il  to 
be  delighted  at  the  magnificent  presents 
with  which  her  rich  old  lover  had  that 
day  loaded  her. 

She  spread  them  upon  the  counter- 
pane of  her  bed,  and  when  she  was 
tired  of  admiring  them,  she  covered 
herself  with  her  treasures,  hung  the 
flashing  necklace  about  her  neck,  and 
clasped  her  little  wrists  in  the  massive 
bracelets,  stuck  a  pin  here  and  a  brooch 
there,  and  covered  her  fingers  with 
sparkling  Jewels;  and  though  she  had  no 
looking-giass  larger  than  a  playing-card 
in  whidi  to  reflect  her  splendour,  she  yet 
could  judge  in  her  own  mind  very  satis- 
flictonly  of  the  effect.  Then,  after 
she  had  floated  about  her  room,  and 
curtsied,  and  waved  her  hands  to  her 
heart's  content,  she  again  strewed  the 
bed  with  these  delightful,  intoxicating 
jewels,  which  flashed  actual  fascination 
upon  her  gaze. 

At  that  moment  her  gratitude  effer- 
yesced,  and  she  almost  felt  that,  pro- 
vided she  were  never  to  behold  his  face 
again,  she  could — not  love  but  like 
Monsieur  Le  Prnn  very  well ;  she  half 
relented,  she  almost  forgave  him  ;  she 
would  have  received  with  good-will, 
with  thanks,  and  praises,  anything  and 
everything  he  pleased  to  give  her,  ex- 
o^t  his  company. 

Meanwhile  the  old  Yiscontc,  some- 
what civilised  and  modernised  by  re- 
cent restorations,  was  walking  slowly 
to  and  fro  in  the  little  bowling-green, 
side  by  side  with  Blassemare. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "with  confidence  I 
give  my  child  into  his  hands.  It  is 
a  great  trust,  Blassemare;  but  he  b 
gifted  with  those  qualities,  which,  more 
than  wealth,  conduce  to  married  happi- 
ness. I  confide  in  him  a  great  trust, 
but  I  feci  I  risk  no  sacrifice." 

A  comic  smile,  which  he  could  not 
suppress,  illuminated  the  dark  features 
of  Blassemare,  and  he  looked  away  as  if 
studying  the  landscape  until  it  subsided. 

"  He  is  the  most  disinterested  and 
generous  of  men,"  resumed  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

'•  Mafoit  so  ha  is,"  rejoined  his  com- 
panion ;  "l)ut  Mademoiselle  dc  Charre- 
bourg  liapi)cn(»<l  to  Im  precisely  the  per- 
son he  needed  ;  bii  th,  beaut  v,  biuipli- 


city — u  rare  alliance.  You  underrate 
the  merits  of  Mademoiselle  de  Charre> 
bourg.  He  makes  no  such  presents 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  Imow  her  merits 
well ;  she  is  indeed  a  dutiful  and  dear 
child." 

And  the  Visconte's  eyes  filled  with 
moisture,  for  his  heart  was  softened 
bjr  her  prosperity,  involving,  as  it  did, 
his  own. 

*'And  will  make  one  of  the  hand- 
somest as  she  will,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  loving  wives  in  France,"  said 
Blassemare,  gravely. 

^'And  he  will  make,  or  I  am  no 
prophet,  an  admirable  husband,"  re- 
sumed the  Visconte ;  '*  he  has  so  much 
good  feeling  and  so  much " 

**  So  much  money,"  suggested  Bias- 
semare,  who  was  charmed  at  the  Vis- 
oonte's  little  hypocrisy ;  *'  ay,  by  my 
faith,  that  he  has ;  and  as  to  that  littic 
bit  of  scandal,  those  mysterious  re- 
ports, you  know,"  he  addeid,  with  a  ma- 
licious simplicity. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  Visconte. 
shortly. 

**  All  sheer  fiction,  my  dearVisoonte," 
continued  Blassemare,  with  a  shrug 
and  a  smile  of  disclaimer. 

**  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  the  Vis- 
conte, peremptorily. 

**  It  was  talked  about,  you  know," 
persisted  hb  malicious  companion, 
"about  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is 
quite  discredited  now — scouted.  You 
can't  think  how  excellently  our  good 
friend  the  Fermier-Genend  is  estab- 
lished in  society.  But  I  need  not  tell 
you,  for  of  course  you  satisfied  yourself; 
the  alliance  on  which  I  felicitate  Le 
Prun  proves  it." 

The  Visconte  made  a  sort  of  wincing 
smile  and  a  bow.  He  saw  that  Blasse- 
maure  was  making  a  little  scene  out  of 
his  insincerities  for  his  own  private 
entertainment.  But  there  is  a  sort  of 
conventional  h>*pocrisy  which  had  be- 
come habitual  to  them  both.  It  was 
like  a  pair  of  blackly  cheating  one 
another  for  practice  with  their  eyes 
open.  So  Blassemare  presented  his 
snufflbox,  and  the  Visconte,  with  equal 
bonhommiet  took  a  pinch,  and  the  same 
was  kept  up  pleasantly  between  them. 

Meanwhile  Lucille,  in  her  chamber, 
the  window  of  which  opened  upon  the 
bowling-green,  caught  a  word  or  two 
of  the  conversation  we  have  just  sketch- 
ed. What  she  heard  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  the  undefined  but  anx- 
ioui  train  of  ideas  which  had  become 
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coDDcctod  with  tlio  image  of  Monsieur 
Le  Prun.  Something  seemed  all  at 
onoe  to  sadden  and  quench  the  fire 
that  blazed  in  her  diamonds ;  they  were 
disenchanted ;  her  heart  no  longer 
danced  in  their  light.  With  a  heavy 
sigh  she  turned  to  the  drawer  where 
the  charmed  vial  lay ;  she  took  it  out ; 
she  weighed  it  in  her  hand. 

•'After  all,"  she  said,  *'itMbut  a 
toy.  Why  should  it  trouble  me?  What 
luunn  can  be  in  it  ?" 

She  placed  it  among  the  golden  store 
that  lay  spread  upon  her  coverlet.  But 
it  would  not  assimilate  with  those  orna- 
ments; on  the  contrary,  it  looked  only 
more  quaint  and  queer,  like  a  suspicious 
straaicer  among  them.  Sho  hurriedly 
took  it  away,  more  dissatisfied,  some- 
bow,  than  ever.  She  inwanlly  felt  that 
there  was  danger  in  it,  but  what  could 
it  be  ?  what  its  purpose,  signidcance, 
or  power?  Conjecture  failed  her.  There 
it  lay>  harmkas  and  pretty  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  {Hregnant  with  unknown  mis- 
chief, like  a  painted  egg,  stolen  from 
a  serpent's  nest,  which  time  and  tem- 
perature are  sure  to  hatch  at  last. 

The  strangest  circumstance  about 
it  was,  that  she  could  not  make  up-hcr 
mind  to  part  with  or  destroy  it.  It 
exercised  over  her  the  fascination  of  a 
guilty  companionship.  She  hated  but 
could  not  give  it  up.  And  ^et,  after 
aUf  what  a  trifle  Uxfret  the  spirits  even 
of  a  ^1 1 

It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  impres- 
sions of  pain  or  fear,  if  they  be  not  re- 
newed, lose  their  influence  upon  the 
conduct  and  even  upon  the  spirits. 
The  scene  in  the  glen,  the  image  of 
the  unprepossessing  and  mysterious  py- 
thoness, and  the  substance  and  man- 
ner of  the  sinister  warning  she  commu- 
nicated, were  indeed  fixed  in  her  me- 
mory ineflaceably .  But  every  day  that 
saw  her  marriaffe  approach  in  security 
and  peace,  and  her  preparations  pro- 
ceed without  molestation,  served  to  dis- 
sipate her  fears  and  to  obliterate  the 
force  of  that  hated  scene. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  now  and  then 
that  the  odd  and  menacing  occurrence 
recurred  to  her  memory  with  a  depress- 
ing and  startling  effect.  At  such  mo- 
ments, it  might  be  of  weakness,  the 
boding  words,  *•  Don*t  marry  him ;  if 
yoQ  do  you  shall  see  me  again,"  smote 
upon  her  heart  like  the  voice  of  a  spec- 
tre, and  she  felt  thnt  chill,  Huccivded 
by  vague  and  gloomy  anxiety,  wcrich 
superstition  ascribes  to  the  passing  pre- 
sence of  a  spirit  from  the  grave. 
VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  rcxiv. 


"  I  don't  think  you  are  happy,  dear 
Lucille,  or  may  bo  j'ou  are  oflcnded 
with  me,"  said  Julie  St.  Pieire,  turning 
her  soft  blue  eyes  full  upon  her  hand, 
some  companion,  and  taking  her  hand 
timidly  between  her  own. 

They  were  sitting  together  oti  a  wild 
bank,  shaded  by  a  screen  of  brush- 
wood, in  the  park.  Lucille  had  been 
silent,  abstracted,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
almost  sullen  during  their  walk,  and 
poor  little  timid  Julie,  who  cherished 
for  her  girlish  friend  that  sort  of  de- 
votion with  which  gentler  and  {>erbaps 
better  natures  are  so  oflen  inspired  by 
firmer  wills,  and  more  fiery  tempers, 
was  grieved  and  perplexed. 

"Tell  me,  dear  Lucille,  are  yoa 
angry  with  me  ?" 

"  /  angry  I  no,  indeed  ;  and  angry 
with  you,  my  dear,  dear  little  friend  I 
I  could  not  be,  dear  Julie,  even  were 
I  to  try." 

And  so  they  kissed  heartily  again 
and  again. 

"Then,"  said  Julie,  sitting  down  by 
her,  and  taking  her  hand  more  firmly 
in  hers,  and  looking  with  such  a  loving 
interest  as  nothing  could  resist  in  her 
face,  "  you  are  unhappy.  Why  don't 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  grieves  you  ? 
I  dare  say  I  could  give  you  very  wise 
counsel,  and,  at  Si  events,  console 
you.  At  the  convent  the  pensioners 
used  all  to  come  to  me  when  they  were 
in  trouble,  and,  I  assure  you,  I  always 
gave  them  good  advice." 

"  But  I  am  not  unhappy." 

"Eeally?" 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  Well,  shall  I  tell  you  ?  I  thought 
you  were  unhappy  because  you  are 
going  to  be  married  to  my  uncle." 

**  Folly,  folly,  my  dear  little  prude* 
Your  uncle  is  a  very  good  man,  and  a 
very  grand  match.  1  ought  to  be  de- 
lighted at  a  prospect  so  brilliant." 

Even  while  Lucille  spoke,  she  felt  a 
powerful  impulse  to  tell  her  little  com- 

E anion  all — her  fondness  for  Dubois, 
er  aversion  for  Monsieur  Le  Prun, 
the  scene  with  the  strange  woman,  and 
her  own  forebodings ;  but  such  a  con- 
fession would  have  been  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  her  fixed  resolution  to  let 
the  ailair  take  its  course,  and  at  all  ha- 
zards marry  the  man  whom,  it  was 
vain  to  disguise  it  from  herself,  she 
disliked,  distrusted,  and  feared. 

"  I  was  going  to  give  you  comfort 
by  iny  own  story.     I  never  told  you 
before  tluit  /,  too,  am  aiuuiiced." 
*'  Alliauccd !  luid  to  whom  ?" 

2    E 
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"  To  the  Marquis  de  Sccqville." 
.«  Hey  I  '  Why  that  is  the  very  gen- 
tleman of  whom  Monsieur  de  Biasse- 
mare  told  us  such  wicked  stories  the 
other  day." 

••Did  he?"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Well,  I  often  feared  he  was  a  jjrodigil  | 
bat  heaven,  I  trust,  will  reclaim  lum." 

••  But  do  you  not  lore  him  ?" 

'*No.    I  never  saw  him  but  onco." 

«*  And  afo  you  happy  ?" 

**  Yes,  quite  happy  now;  but,  dear 
Lucille,  I  wAs  very  miserable  once. 
You  must  know  that  shortly  after  we 
were  betrothed,  when  I  was  placed  in 
the  convent  at  Rouen,  there  was  a  nice 
girl  there,  of  whom  I  soon  ^ew  very 
fond.  Her  brother,  Uenn,  used  to 
come  almost  every  day  to  see  her. 
He  was  about  three  years  older  than 
I,  and  to  brave  and  beantiful.  I 
did  not  know  that  I  loved  him  until 
his  sister  went  away,  and  his  visits,  of 
course,  ceased ;  and  when  I  could  not 
See  him  any  more,  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break." 

«  Poor  little  Jnller 

•«I  was  afVaid  of  being  observed 
when  I  wept,  but  I  used  to  cry  to  my- 
self all  night  long,  and  wish  to  die,  as 
toy  mother  used  to  fear  long  ago  I 
Would  do  before  I  came  to  be  as  old  as 
I  am  now ;  and  I  could  not  even  hear 
of  him,  fbr  my  friend,  his  sister,  had 
married)  and  was  living  near  Caen^  and 
60  we  wore  quite  separated." 

"  You  were,  indeed^  very  miserable, 
my  poor  little  friend." 

"Yes;  but  at  last,  after  a  whole 
year,  she  wis  passing  through  Roiten, 
iihd  so  she  came  to  the  convent  to  see 
me.  Oh,  when  I  saw  her  my  heart 
fluttered  so  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  choked.  I  don't  know  why  it 
was,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  for  him ; 
but  at  last,  finding  she  would  not  speak 
of  him  at  all,  which  I  thought  was 
ill-natured,  though  indeed  it  was  not,  I 
^M  succeed,  and  asked  her  how  he  was ; 
then  all  at  once  she  be^n  to  cry,  for 
he  was  dead ;  and  knowing  thatt  I  for- 
got  everything — I  lost  sight  of  every- 
thing— ^they  said  I  fainted.  And  when 
I  awoke  again  there  were  a  good  many 
of  the  sisters  and  some  of  the  pen- 
sioners  round  me,  and  my  friend  still 
weeping;  and  the  superioress  was  tliero, 
too,  but  I  did  not  heed  them,  but 
only  said  I  would  not  believe  he  was 
dead.  Then  I  was  very  ill  for  moi'e 
than  a  month,  and  my  uncle  came  to 
see  me;  but  I  don't  think  he  knew 
what  had  made  mc  so^  and  as  soon  as 


I  grew  better  the  superioress  was  very 
angry  with  me,  and  told  me  it  was  very 
wicked,  which  it  may  have  been,  but 
indeed  I  could  not  help  it;  and  she 
gave  me  in  charge  to  nster  Eugenie  to 
bring  me  to  a  sense  of  my  sinfulDcsSf 
seeing  that  I  ought  not  to  have  loved 
any  one  but  him  to  whom  I  waa  be- 
trothed." 

"  Alas !  poor  Julie,  I  suppose  ^ 
was  a  harsh  preceptress  also." 

**  No,  indeed ;  on  the  contrary.  She 
was  very  kind  and  gentle.  She  wai 
so  young — only  twenty-three — dear 
sister  Eugenie  I — and  so  pretty,  thouj^ 
she  was  very  pale,  and  oh,  so  thin ;  and 
when  we  were  both  alone  in  her  room 
she  used  to  let  me  tell  her  all  my  story, 
and  she  used  to  draw  her  hand  over 
her  pretty  face,  and  cry  so  bitterly  in 
return,  and  kiss  me,  and  shake  me  by 
the  hands,  that  t  often  thought  slu) 
must  once  have  loved  some  one  also 
herself,  and  was  weeping  because  she 
could  never  see  him  again ;  so  I  grew 
to  love  her  very  much  j  but  I  di«f  not 
know  all  that  time  that  sister  Eugeni^ 
was  dying.  The  day  I  took  leave  of 
her  she  seemed  as  if  she  was  going  to 
tell  me  something  about  herself,  and  I 
think  now  if  I  had  pressed  her  she 
would.  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not,  for 
it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  me  as 
long  as  I  live  to  have  given  the  dear 
sister  any  comfort,  and  show  how  truly 
I  loved  her.  But  it  was  not  so,  and 
only  four  months  aiW  we  parted 
she  died ;  but  I  ho^  we  may  meet, 
where  I  am  sure  she  is  gone,  in  heaven, 
and  then  she  will  know  how  much  I 
loved  her»  and  how  good,  and  gentle, 
and  kind  I  always  thought  her." 

Poor  little  Julie  shed  tears  at  these 
words. 

**  Now  I  do  not  love  the  Marquis,'* 
she  continued,  '^  nor  I  am  sure  does 
lie  love  me.  It  will  be  but  a  match  of 
convenience.  I  suppose  he  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  his  amusements  and  I 
will  live  (luietly  at  home;  so  after  all 
it  will  make  but  little  change  to  me, 
and  I  will  still  be  as  I  am  now,  thd 
widow  of  poor  Henri." 

**  You  are  so  tranquil,  dear  Julie, 
because  he  is  dead.  Hf^ipy  is  it  for 
you  that  ho  is  in  his  grave.  Come,  lot 
us  return." 

They  began  to  walk  towards  the 
cottage. 

*'And  how  would  vou  spend  your 
days,  Julie,  had  you  tne  choice  of  your 
own  way  of  life  ?" 

''  I  would  take  the  vdl.    I  would 
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like  to  be  a  mm,  and  to  die  CArl}%  like 
sister  Eugenie." 

Lucille  looked  at  her  with  undis- 
guised astonishment. 

•'  Take  the  veil  I '  she  exclaimed, 
•*so  young,  so  pretty.  Parbleu,  I 
would  rather  work  in  the  fields  or  beg 
my  bread  on  the  high-roads.  Take 
the  veil — no,  no,  no.  Marguerite  told 
me  I  had  a  great  aunt  who  took  the 
veil,  and  three  years  after  died  mad  in 
a  convent  in  Paris.  Ah,  it  is  a  sad  life, 
Julie,  a  sad  life  !'* 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Fennier- Gene- 
ral that  his  nuptials  should  be  cele- 
brated with  as  much  privacy  as  possi- 
ble. The  reader,  therefore,  will  lose 
nothing  by  our  dismissing  the  cere- 
mony as  rapidly  as  may  be.  Let  it 
sudice  to  say,  that  it  did  take  place, 
and  to  describe  the  arrangements  with 
which  it  was  un mediately  succeeded. 

Though  Monsieur  I^  Prun  had 
become  the  purchaser  of  the  Charre- 
bourg  estate,  he  did  not  choose  to  live 
upon  it.  About  eight  leagues  from 
Paris  he  possessed  a  ^residence  better 
suited  to  Ills  tastes  and  plans.  It  was 
said  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  scion 
of  royalty,  who  had  contrived  it  with 
a  view  to  realising  upon  earth  a  sort 
of  Mahomcdan  paradise.  Nothing  in- 
deed could  have  been  better  devised 
for  luxury  as  well  as  seclusion.  From 
some  Komish  le|(eud  attaching  to  its 
site,  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Chateau  des  Anges,  a  title  which  un- 
happily did  not  harmonise  with  the 
triuliticfhs  ihore  directly  connected  with 
the  building  itself. 

It  was  a  very  spacious  structure, 
some  of  its  apartments  were  even  mag- 
nificent*  and  the  entire  fabric  bore 
overpowering  evidences,  alike  in  its 
oostw'  mateiials  and  fiuish,  and  in  the 
details  of  its  design,  of  the  prodigal 
and  voluptuous  magnificence  to  which 
it  owed  Its  existence. 

It  was  environed  by  lordly  forests, 
cii*cle  within  circle,  which  were  pierced 
by  long  straight  walks  diverging  from 
common  centres,  and  almost  losing 
themselves  in  the  shadowy  distance. 
Studded,  too,  with  a  series  of  intermina- 
ble fishrponds,  encompassed  by  hedges 
of  beech,  yew,  and  evergreens  of  enor- 
mous height  and  impenetrable  density, 
under  whope  emerald  shadows  water- 
fowl of  all  sorts,  iVom  the  princely 
swan  down  to  the  humble  water-hen, 
were  sailing  and  gUding  this  way  and 
that,  like  nval  argosies  upon  the  seas. 


The  view  of  the  chateau  itself,  when 
at  last,  through  those  dense  and  exten- 
sive cinctures  of  sylvan  scenery,  you 
had  penetrated  to  its  site,  was,  from 
almost  every  point,  picturesque  and 
even  beautiful. 

Successive  terraces  of  almost  regal 
extent,  from  above  whose  marble  bal- 
lustrades  and  rows  of  urns  the  tufted 
green  of  rare  and  rich  plants,  in  a  long, 
gorgeous  wreath  of  foliage,  was  peep- 
ing, ran,  tier  above  tier,  conductins 
the  eye,  among  statues  and  graceful 
shrubs,  to  the  gables  and  chimneys 
of  the  quaint  but  vast  chateau  itself. 
The  forecourt  upon  which  the  great 
avenue  debouched  was  large  enough 
for  the  stately  muster  of  a  royal  levee ; 
and  at  intorvaL?,  upon  the  balusti-ado 
which  smTounded  it,  were  planted  a 
long  file  of  stone  statues,  each  origin- 
ally holding  a  lamp,  which,  however, 
the  altered  habits  of  the  place  had  long 
since  dismounted. 

If  the  place  had  been  specially  con- 
trived, as  it  was  said  to  have  been,  for 
privacy,  it  could  not  have  been  better 
planned.  It  was  literally  buried  in  an 
umbraeeous  labyrinth  of  tufted  forest. 
Even  the  great  avenue  commanded  no 
view  of  the  chateau,  but  abutted  upoa 
a  fountain,  backed  by  a  towering  screen 
offolifw[e,  where  the  approach  divided, 
and  led  by  a  double  road  to  the  court 
we  have  described.  In  fact,  except 
from  the  domain  itself,  the  very  chim- 
neys of  the  chateau  were  invisible  for 
a  circuit  of  miles  around,  the  near- 
est point  from  which  a  glance  of  its 
roof  could  be  caught  being  the  heighta 
situated  a  full  league  away. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  then.  Mon- 
sieur Le  Prun  was  conscious  of  somo 
disparity  in  point  of  years  between 
himself  and  his  beautiful  wife;  and 
although  he  affected  the  most  joyous 
confidence  upon  the  subject,  he  was 
nevertheless  as  ill  at  ease  as  most  old 
fellows  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  soon  became,  therefore,  perfectly 
plain,  that  the  palace  to  which  the 
wealthy  bridegroom  had  transported 
his  beautiful  wife  was,  in  truth,  but 
one  of  those  enchanted  castles  in  which 
enamoured  genii  in  fairy  legends  are  de- 
scribed as  guarding  their  captive  prin- 
cesses— a  gorgeous  and  luxurious  pri- 
son, to  which  there  was  no  access,  fronx 
which  no  escape,  and  where,  amidst 
all  the  treasures  and  delights  of  a  sen- 
suous paradise,  the  captive  beauty  laiu 
guished  and  saddened. 
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CnARLBS   KRAIf. 


The  name  of  Kean  1ms  a  ''stirring  sound"  in  association  with  the  annab  of  the 
staj^.  The  brilliant  career  of  E(huund  Kcan,  the  father,  dazzling  and  eccentric 
n«»  that  of  a  comet,  with  its  melancholy  close,  is  still  vivid  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  them  as  vividly  conveyed  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. Charles  Kcan,  the  son,  and  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  inheriting  tho 
genius  and  success  of  his  parent,  but  avoiding  the  fatal  improvidence  by  which 
both  were  rendered  unavailing,  has,  while  yet  within  the  meridian  of  life,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  profession  for  which  he  was  neither  trained  nor  intended, 
realised  a  competent  independence  by  his  own  exertions,  and  won  an  honorablo 
estimation  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him.  It  is  not  given  to 
many  to  achieve  these  multiplied  advantages  ;  nor  have  they  been  gained  in  the 
present  instance  without  trial,  privation,  and  vicissitude.  Scenes  of  exciting  in- 
terest have  been  passed  througn,  and  many  difficulties  encountered.  A  slight 
detail  of  these  events  can  scarcely  fail  to  amuse  the  careless  and  instruct  the 
reflecting  reader. 

Charles  John  Kean  is  an  Irishman.  He  was  bom  at  Waterford,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1811.  His  father  at  the  time  formed  one  of  the  company  attached  to 
the  theatre  in  that  city.  His  mother,  Mary  Chambers,  was  also  a  native  of  Water- 
ford,  descended  from  the  highlv  respectable  family  of  Cuffe,  long  settled  in  that 
county.  Miss  Chambers,  with  a  sister,  had,  fi*om  family  embarrassments,  been 
induced  to  attempt  the  stage  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Edmund  Kean,  while  performing  in  the  Cheltenham  theatre,  un- 
der the  management  of  Jklr.  Beverley.  They  were  married  at  Stroud,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, in  1808,  he  being  under  twenty,  and  several  years  junior  to  his  wife. 
They  had  another  and  elder  son,  named  Howard,  bom  at  Swansea,  for  whom 
Charles  has  sometimes  been  mistaken.  He  died  of  water  on  the  brain,  at  Dor- 
chester, in  February,  1814,  a  short  time  before  his  father  appeared  at  Drury-lane^ 
not  having  completed  his  fifth  year ;  but  even  at  that  early  age  remarkable  fmr 
his  beauty,  and  promise  of  theatrical  talent,  having  performed  occasionally  with 
his  father  in  infantine  characters. 

When  Charles  Kean  was  bom,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after,  the  fortunes 
of  his  parents  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb;  they  had  barely  a  subsistence 
for  the  present,  and  were  almost  hopeless  of  the  future.  His  father,  toihng  with 
the  endless  drudgery  of  an  itinerant  life,  acted  every  night  in  play,  interlude, 
and  farce — ^not  unfrequently  Richard  lU.  and  Harlequin  on  the  same  evening; 
and  during  the  day  endeavoured  to  eke  out  a  scanty  and  doubtful  salarjr  of 
some  five-and-twenty  shilling  a-week,  b^  giving  lessons  in  boxing,  fencings 
dancing,  and  riding.  Prejudice  has  sometimes  designated  the  sta^  as  an  '<  idle 
avocation."  Those  who  think  so  would  do  well  to  try  it  experimentally  for  a 
short  period,  and  thus  test  the  accuracy  of  their  opinion  by  the  soundest  of  all 
applications. 

At  this  time  none  saw  in  Edmund  Kean  the  undistinguished  and  somewhat  insig- 
nificant country  actor — the  future  prop  of  Drury-lane — ^the  magnet  of  attrac- 
tion— the  star  before  whose  brightness  all  rival  influences  were  to  become  pale. 
The  genius  was  unquestionably  there,  but  the  opportunity  had  not  yet  arrived. 
It  came  at  last.  Li  1814,  Kean  obtained  the  long  sought  for  openingin  Lon- 
don, and  the  family  entered  the  metropolis  in  the  most  legitimate  of  Thespian 
conveyances — a  waffon  1 

Now  the  scene  changed  rapidly  and  effectually.  Success,  that  potent  wand 
of  the  enchanter,  at  once  established  the  great  tragedian  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fame  and  the  high  road  to  opulence.  **Now,  Mary,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  **you 
shall  ride  in  your  own  carnage."  The  doors  of  the  rich  and  influential  were 
thrown  open  to  him ;  he  might  have  chosen  his  own  society ;  his  praises  filled 
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the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  and  his  attraction  replenished  the  long-ex- 
hausted treasury  of  the  theatre.     It  was  in  fact  a  realised  dream — 

**  And  all  went  merry  m  a  marriafe-bcll.** 

Charles  Kean,  in  due  course  of  time,  was  sent  to  school,  preparatory  for  Eton 
College.  His  father  resolved  to  give  him  a  good  education,  an  advantage  he 
had  never  possessed  himself.  He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Polehampton,  first  at  Worplesdon,  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Greenford,  near 
Harrow.  At  this  seminary  he  remained  several  years ;  the  number  of  scholars 
was  limited,  and  they  were  principally  composed  of  noblcmen^s  sons.  In  June, 
1824,  he  entered  Eton  as  an  **  Oppidan,**  his  father  fixing  his  allowance,  for 
board  and  education,  at  £300  per  annum.  His  tutor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, since  Bishop  of  Ceylon;  Dr.  Goodall,  Provost;  and  Dr.  Keate,  Head 
Master.  He  remained  at  Eton  three  years,  bcin^  placed  as  high  as  the  rules  of 
the  institution  having  reference  to  f^e  would  dlow.  When  taken  away,  he 
was  in  the  upper  division,  and  had  obtained  much  credit  by  his  Latin  verses. 
Boating  and  cricket  are  the  two  great  amusements  of  the  Etonians  in  summer ; 
and  Charles  Kean  became  so  ex^)ert  a  leader  in  aquatics,  that  he  was  chosen 
second  captain  of  the  "  Long  Boats,"  as  they  are  called — no  insignificant 
honor  in  Etonian  eyes.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Angelo,  he  also 
won  distinction  as  an  accomplished  fencer — a  valuable  acquirement  in  the  profes* 
sion  he  was  destined  to  pursue. 

Up  to  this  period,  everything  appeared  happy  and  prosperous  in  the  family. 
Charles  was  repeatedly  assui'ed  by  both  his  parents  that  he  would  inherit  an 
ample  fortune,  and  be  placed  in  a  distinguished  professiou.  His  mother  preferred 
the  church — his  father  inclined  to  the  navy ;  but  his  own  predilection  was  decid- 
edly  for  a  military  career.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Edmimd  Kean 
inight  have  maintained  his  family  in  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  left  behind  him 
a  sum  amounting  to  £50,000.  Since  the  days  of  Garrick,  no  actor  had  received 
80  much  money  m  so  short  a  space  of  time.  But  clouds  had  long  been  darken- 
ing, and  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  Habits  of  irregularity  and  reckless  extravagance 
harl  gradually  settled  upon  him.  Ill -chosen  associates  estranged  him  from  his 
wife  and  son  ;*he  had  still  a  few  anxious  friends,  who  stepped  in,  and  endea- 
voured to  arrest  his  downward  course,  but  a  legion  of  evil  counsellors  hemmed 
him  round,  and  the  warning  voice  passed  by  unheeded.  He  was  falling  firom 
his  high  position — his  popularity  be^an  to  decline — bis  physical  powers  were 
jinking  under  premature  decay,  and  his  finances  were  exhausted. 

Charles,  who  had  for  some  time  suspected  the  total  derangement  of  his  father's 
afKiirs,  was  startled  into  conviction  by  a  pressing  letter  from  his  mother,  received 
during  his  last  half-^ear  at  Eton,  in  the  early  part  of  1827,  entreating  him  to 
come  to  her  immediately.  He  obtained  permission  to  absent  himself  lor  a  few 
days,  and  hastened  to  London.  He  found  her  sufiering  the  most  intense  anxiety. 
She  wept  in  his  arms,  and  implored  him  not  to  leave  her.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  CalcraA;,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Drury-lane  Committee  of  that  day,  had  ofiered  to  procure  for  him  a  cadetship 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  His  father  thought  the  offer  too  eligible 
to  be  declined  ;  and  in  giving  notice  that  he  intended  to  accept  it,  ordered  his 
son  to  make  instant  preparations  for  his  departure.  Mrs.  Kean  had  been  en- 
tirely separated  from  her  husband  for  two  or  three  years ;  she  was  reduced  to  a 
broken,  pitiable  state  of  health — nearly  bed-ridden— helpless  as  an  infant,  and 
without  a  single  relative  to  whom  she  could  look  for  succour  or  consolation. 
Weighing  these  circumstances  well,  Charles  Kean  formed  his  determination,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  his  father,  to  bring  matters  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Edmund  Kean  was  then  precariously  situated.  His  realised  capital  was  gone, 
and  he  was  living  from  day  to  day  on  the  uncertain  earnings  which  might  cease 
altogether  with  increasing  infirmities.  He  told  his  son  that  he  must  accept  the 
offer  of  the  cadetship,  that  he  would  pro\ide  his  Indian  outHt,  and  this  being 
done,  that  he  must  depend  entirely  on  his  own  exertions,  and  never  apply  to 
him  for  any  future  support  or  assistance.  Charles  replie<l  that  he  was  perfectly 
contented,  and  wilhng  to  embrace  these  conditions,  provided  somethinjj  like  an 
adequate  allowance  was  secured  to  his  mother.     l*inding  that  his  &ther  no 
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longer  had  it  in  his  power  to  promise  this  with  any  dajrree  of  certainty,  ho 
respect^lly,  but  firmly,  told  him  he  would  not  leave  England  while  his  mother 
lived,  and  declined,  with  thanks,  the  kind  proposal  of  Mr.  Calcraft.  Th» 
answer  excited  the  anger  of  the  elder  Kean  to  the  highest  pitch ;  he  gave  way 
to  the  most  intemperate  passion,  and  a  painful  scene  ensued. 

*«  What  will  you  do,"  said  he,  **  when  I  discard  you,  and  you  aie  throwQ 
entirely  on  your  own  resources  ?* 

*^  In  that  case,*'  replied  the  son,  *'  I  shall  be  compelled  to  go  on  the  stage 
(the  father  smiled  in  derision) ;  and  though  I  may  never  be  a  great  actor,  I  shall 
at  least  obtain  a  livelihood  for  my  mother  and  myself,  and  be  obliged  to  no  one.** 

The  father  stormed  ;  the  son  endm*ed  a  torrent  of  vituperation  without  losing 
his  temper,  or  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  a  parent ;  they  partod,  and  from  that 
hoiu*  all  intercourse  between  them  was  suspended.  In  the  following  July,  when 
the  Eton  vacation  came  on,  he  was  informed  that  his  accounts  were  paid  up,  his 
allowance  stopped,  and  he  was  not  to  return.  A  short  time  before  this  a  young 
nobleman,  ono  of  his  intimate  associates,  with  whom  he  had  first  become 
acquainted  at  the  preparatoir  school,  seeing  him  unusnallv  dejected,  in(]^uired 
into  the  cause.  Kean,  m  the  fulness  of  hb  heart,  told  him  the  result  of  his  inter- 
view with  his  father,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  should  be  driven  to  adopt  the 
stage  as  his  profession.  <^  I  quite  approve  of  your  resolution,"  said  his  aristo. 
cratic  friend,  **and  commend  you  warmly  for  it;  but  recollect  this,  if  you  do  8o> 
from  that  hour  you  and  I  must  be  strangers,  as  I  never  did,  and  never  will  vpoak, 
to  or  acknowledge  an  actor."  About  a  year  or  so  afterwards,  when  Gharies 
Eeaa  was  acting  at  Leamington,  the  noble  earl  finding  himself  in  the  same  hotel, 
inoted  off  instantly,  bag  and  baggage,  to  avoid  the  unhallowed  propinquity : 
thus  at  least  carrying  out  the  consistency  of  his  prejudice,  without  regard  to  his 
personal  convenience. 

Yer^  fortunately  Charles  Kean  had  contraoted  no  private  debts,  a  ny»  oocuc 
rence  m  an  Etonian.  Ha  made  his  way  to  London,  and  hastened  immediately 
to  his  mother's  lodgings.  He  found  her  in  sickness,  in  sorrow,  and  in  poverty.  A 
small  yearly  income,  hidwrto  allowed  by  her  husband,  had  been  entirely  with- 
drawn. The^r  were  witlMmt  money,  and  utterly  destitute  of  resources.  A  more 
forlorn  condition  can  seurcely  be  imagined. 

Precisely  at  this  juncture,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  Edmund  Kean 
and  Mi\  Stephen  Price,  the  well  known  American  lessee  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  great  tragedian  lefl  his  old  theatrical  home,  the  scene 
of  his  early  triumphs,  to  engage  with  Mr.  Charles  Kcmble  at  Covent-garden. 
Mr.  Price  bavins  heard  how  the  son  was  situated,  and  thinking  the  name  of 
Kean  a  powerfiju  talisman,  immediately  made  him  an  offer  of  engagem^it  at 
Drury-lane  for  three  years,  with  a  salary  of  £10  a- week,  to  be  increased  to  £1 1 
and  £12  during  the  second  and  thinl  vears,  in  case  of  success.  The  heart  of  the 
YOung  man  bounded  with  hope,  and  the  ofi'er  was  gratefiilly  accepted.  He  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  he  must  first  write  to  his  father,  who  was  tnen  absent  from 
London,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  Price  approved  of 
this,  received  the  letter  and  undertook  to  forward  it ;  but  no  answer  was  return- 
c(l,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  letter  never  reached  the  hands  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

llius  Charles  Kean  became  an  actor.  Necessity  and  not  choice  determined 
his  lot  in  life.  How  little  does  the  world  in  general  know  of  the  secret  springs 
of  our  actions.  It  judges  by  the  surface  only,  and  can  seldom  penetrate  the 
hidden  depths,  or  sound  the  imdcr  currents,  which,  with  controlling  power, 
impel  us  on  a  course  we  otherwise  might  avoid,  and  never  would  have  selected. 
For  this  act  he  was  generally  condemned.  Mr.  Calcraft  considered  liim  rash, 
and  ill-advised.  His  father's  partisans  denounced  him  as  wilfiil,  thankless,  and 
disobedient — some  shrugged  their  shoulders,  while  others  shook  their  heada—aad 
all,  because  he  would  not  leave  a  helpless  mother  improtected,  who  if,  during  his 
absence,  his  father  had  died,  might  have  starved  in  her  bed! 

The  future  course  of  the  young  aspirant  being  now  mailed  out,  his  first  ap- 
pearance  on  any  sta^e  took  place  at  Drury-lane  theatre  on  the  opening  ni^t 
of  the  season,  Monday,  October  the  1st.  1827.  Young  Nerval,  in  Home's 
tragedy  of  Dottgrfe*>  was  the  character  selected  for  the  occasion.  He  was  yet 
under  seventeen,  and  so  compete  a  stripling  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  ^'eara^ 
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that  the  authorities  of  the  theatre  debated  on  the  question  of  annonncing  him  as 
Mr,  Kean,  junior,  or  Master  Kean.  He  settled  the  point,  by  i*ejecting  the  latter 
designation  with  the  utmost  disdain.  On  the  Saturday  night  previous  to  his  ap- 
pearance, a  dress-rehearsal  was  suggested  bv  the  manager,  that  he  might  **  face 
the  lamps**  for  the  first  time,  ana  familiarise  himself  widi  his  stage  costume. 
Many  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Price,  with  some  members  of  the  committee,  were 
present,  who  complimented  him  warmly  on  the  success  of  his  rehearsal.  While 
supping  afterwards  in  the  manager's  room,  with  true  boyish  feelinff,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  show  himself  to  his  mother  in  his  stage-habiliments  of  Nerval.  The 
manager  consented,  but  wondering  that  he  still  lingered  in  the  theatre,  drew  from 
him  in  a  whisper  the  reluctant  confession  that  he  was  without  the  means  of  paying 
lor  a  hackney-coach.  Price  supplied  the  money,  and  young  Kean  flew  to  his 
mother's  lodgings  to  display  his  nnery,  relate  the  encouragement  he  had  received, 
and  cheer  her  with  the  hopes  and  expectations  with  wnich  he  panted  for  the 
Allowing  Monday. 

The  eventftil  night  arrived.  Curiosity  to  see  the  son  of  the  great  actor, 
Edmund  Kean,  filled  the  vast  theatre  to  overflowing.  A  first  appearance  before 
a  London  audience  in  those  days  was  a  much  more  serious  business  than  it  is  at 
present^a  trying  ordeal  even  for  the  experienced  veteran,  who  might  feel  con- 
fident of  his  powers  and  had  often  tested  their  effects.  What,  then,  must  it  have 
been  to  the  unpractised  novice,  trembling  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  un- 
nerved even  by  the  sight  of  his  own  name  for  the  first  time  in  print?  The  awful 
moment  is  come — he  stands  before  the  audience,  fairlv  launched  on  the  experi- 
ment of  his  life — ^he  has  no  time  to  think  of  aU  that  nan^  on  the  issue  of  the 
next  two  hours,  but  must  brace  his  spirits  to  the  task,  and  sink  or  swim  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  own  unaided  courage.  The  entrance  of  Young  Nerval  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  attendants  of  Lord  Randolph,  bearing  in  custody  the 
niithless  servant,  "  the  trembling  coward  who  forsook  his  master."  The  aumence 
tinluckilv  were  led  to  mistake  the  latter  worthy  for  the  new  candidate,  and  greeted 
him  with  the  rounds  of  applause  intended  for  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Here 
was  another  damper,  for,  m  such  situations,  the  veriest  trifles  have  their  effect. 
He  recovered  himself,  however,  and  went  through  his  part  with  courage  an4 
increasing  animation.  Some  good  Judges  (and  more  than  one  were  present  who 
took  an  interest  in  his  fate)  could  detect,  even  through  all  the  rawness  of  an 
unformed  style  and  the  embarrassment  of  a  novel  situation,  the  germs  of 
latent  ability,  and  the  promise  of  fiiture  excellence.  The  audience  received  him 
throu^out  with  kind  indulgence,  encouraged  him  by  frequent  approbation,  and 
called  for  him  when  the  tragedy  concluded.  It  was  success  certainly,  but  not 
decided  success.  Charies  Kean  felt  that,  although  he  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation with  tolerable  credit,  he  had  neither  attained  **  high  honours,"  nor 
achieved  what,  in  theatrical  parlance,  is  termed  "a  hit."  On  the  following 
morning  he  rushed  with  fevensh  anxiety  to  the  papers,  and,  without  pausing, 
read  them  to  his  mother.  His  fate  and  ners,  their  future  subsistence,  the  bread 
they  were  eating,  the  roof  that  covered  them — all  lay  in  the  balance,  and  all  de- 
pended on  the  dictum  of  the  all  powerful  press  I  It  was  unanimous  in  condem- 
nation. Not  simple  disapproval  or  qualified  censure,  but  sentence  of  utter 
incapacity — stern,  bitter,  crushing,  and  conclusive.  There  was  no  modified 
praise,  no  admission  of  undeveloped  powers,  no  allowance  for  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience. The  crude  effort  of  a  scnool-boy  was  dealt  with  as  the  matured  study  of 
a  practised  man.  The  hearts  of  both  were  struck  with  dismay — ^they  wept  in 
concert ;  and,  for  a  moment,  he  was  tempted  to  abandon  the  stage  in  despair. 
He  proposed  to  Mr.  Price  to  relieve  him  from  the  engagement,  but  this  the 
manager  considerately  dechned,  and  urged  him  to  persevere.  Hope  is  ever 
strong  in  the  heart  of  youth :  in  the  morning  of  life  the  voice  of  fiiendly 
encouragement  impels  more  than  the  leaden  tongue  of  censure  can  impede. 

The  youthfiil  actor  lingered  at  Drury-lane  through  the  season,  occasionally 
appearing  as  Nerval,  Seum  in  Barbaros$a,  Frederick*  in  Lovers*  Votos,  and 
liOthaire  in  Monk  Lewis's  tragedy  of  Adelgitha,  which  was  revived  when 


*  On  this  occasion  Miss  Ellen  Troe,  the  future  Mrs.  0.  Kean,  acted  Amelia  Wildenhalm, 
this  beio^  the  first  time  of  their  meeting  together  on  the  stage. 
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Mrs.  DufT,  an  American  actress,  made  her  appearance.  The  houses  had  ceased 
to  be  crowded,  his  attraction  dwindled  to  nothing — the  andience  grew  cold  in 
their  applause.  The  jmpers,  whenever  they  condescended  to  notice  him,  con- 
tinued their  censure ;  and  at  length,  almost  heart-broken,  he  left  Jjondon  for 
the  pixtvinces,  that  he  min;ht  have  a  better  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  constant 
practice  so  much  required. 

Dm'ing  this  tour,  and  while  acting  in  Glasgow,  he  visited  his  father,  who 
was  then  residing  in  the  cottage  he  had  built  in  the  Isle  of  Bute.  His  re- 
ception was  more  cordial  than  he  anticipated.  Little  allusion  was  made  to  the 
past,  and  a  temporary  reconciliation  took  place.  This  led  to  the  elder  Keant' 
proposing  to  act  one  night  in  the  Glasgow  theatre  for  his  son's  benefit,  on  the 
nrst  of  October,  1828 — by  singular  coincidence,  the  anniversary  of  his  debut. 
They  appeared  as  Brutus  and  Titus,  in  Howard  Payne's  tragedy  of  Brutus, 
The  house,  as  might  be  supposed  on  such  an  occasion,  was  crowded  to  exoessy 
the  receipts  amounting  to  nearly  £300.  In  January,  1829,  the  subject  of  onr 
memoir  returned  to  Drury-Iane,  and  appeared  as  Borneo  to  the  Juliet  of  Miss 
Phillips,  a  young  debutante  of  much  promise,  who,  some  few  years  afterwards, 
went  to  America,  and  married  in  New  Orleans.  But  fortune  was  not  ^^et  pre- 
pared to  smile  on  his  elTorts — the  press  discouraged,  and  the  public  neglected  him. 
He  remained  a  member  of  the  company,  but  his  services  were  seldom  rc(juired* 
He  was  evidently  of  no  importance  to  the  management,  and  was  losing  his  own 
time.  He  therefore  took  the  first  opportunity  of  again  visiting  the  provinces, 
for  the  sake  of  hard  study  and  frequent  practice.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
ho  acted,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  m  Dublin  and  Cork,  appearing  as  Titus, 
Bassanio,  Wellborn,  lago,  Icilius,  and  Macduff. 

In  the  October  following,  he  accepted  an  ofier  from  Mr.  Morris,  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  to  pl^  six  nights,  during  the  concluding  fortni^t  of  the  season, 
for  £20.  He  acted  Romeo  twice  to  Miss  F.  H.  Kelfy*s  Juliet,  Frederick,  in 
ZA)ver*i  Vows,  twice.  On  the  fifth  night  he  appeared  as  Sir  Edwurd  Mortimer, 
in  the  Iron  Chest,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  that  he  had  succeeded. 
The  play  was  repeated  on  the  closing  night  of  the  season  with  increased  effect. 
The  London  press  afforded  him  positive  praise — he  could  scarcely  believe  it  real. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  he  visited  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague  with  an  English 
company,  under  the  management  of  an  adventurer  named  Aubrey,  being  tempted 
by  an  offer  of  £20  a  week,  which  his  employer  evidently  never  intend^  to  pay, 
and  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pounds  at  the  commencement,  he 
never  received  a  penny.  After  a  short  experiment  of  about  three  weeks,  Aubrey 
decamped,  leaving  his  actors  without  funds,  and  in  rather  an  awkward  predica- 
ment, to  shift  for  themselves.  As  their  onlv  resource,  they  announced  a  general 
benefit  at  Amsterdam,  to  wliich  the  King  of  Holland  contributed  by  a  handsome 
present.  The  receipts  were  doled  out  in  due  proportion,  and  the  modicum 
allotted  to  Charles  Kean  enabled  him  to  return  to  England,  by  way  of  Calais. 
He  now  began  to  feel  his  strength ;  his  powers  were  called  forth  by  exercise, 
and  he  had  obtained  a  mastery  over  the  mechanical  part  of  his  profession — the 
knowledge  of  "  stage  business  " — which  practice  only  can  accomplish.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  America,  and  accordingly  appeared  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  in  New  York,  as  Richard  III.,  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
1830.  The  name  of  Kean  was  already  well  known  to  our  transatlantic  brethren, 
not  only  by  the  voice  of  fame,  but  by  the  two  visits  of  his  father,  who  had  pro- 
duced a  most  powerful  and  permanent  impression  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  were  prepared  to  greet  the  son  with  warm  cordianty.  His  reception  was 
all  he  could  desire:  every wliere  he  attracted  audiences,  and  eained  applause 
and  dollars.  His  hopes  revived  in  proportion.  It  was  no  sm^  triumph  for  a 
lad,  still  under  twenty,  to  establish  an  enduring  American  reputation,  in  such 
characters  as  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach. 

In  January,  1633,  he  returned  to  England.  As  if  to  prepare  him  for  a  cool 
reception  at  home,  in  descending  into  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  him  on 
shore,  he  fell  overboard.  Such  was  his  anxiety  to  reach  London  and  see  his 
mother,  afler  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years,  that  he  travelled  all  night  from 
Portsmouth  in  his  wet  clothes,  but  fortunately  sustained  no  injury  firom  this  act 
of  hasty  imprudence.    Ver}*  soon  afler  his  arrival  he  was  engaged  by  Mens, 
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Lnporte>  at  that  time  manager  of  Covent  Garden^  with  a  salary  of  £30  a- week, 
and  stipulated^  as  a  ^'  sine  qua  non^"  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  manage- 
ment, that  he  should  make  his  first  appearance  in  Sir  Edward  Mortimer— his 
former  success  in  that  character  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1829»  appearing  a  suffi. 
cient  guarantee  for  a  similar  result  in  1833.  But  he  found  himself  mistaken. 
He  was  but  coldly  welcomed  by  the  audience ;  the  press  veered  round  again^ 
and  the  same  papers  which  had  formerly  lauded  his  efforts  in  the  same  charac^ 
ter,  reversed  their  opinions,  and  fell  back  on  the  old  tone  of  condemnation. 
There  seemed  to  him  in  tliis  "  something  more  than  natural,**  but  the  mystery 
of  which  '*  his  philosophy"  was  unable  to  fathom.  He  had  acted  only  a  few 
nights  with  moderate  success,  when  his  father  was  engaged  by  Laporte,  and  in 
the  month  of  March  appeared  as  Shylock.  But  time  and  dissipation  had  done 
their  work.  The  powers  of  the  elder  Kean  had  long  been  on  the  decline,  and  it 
was  now  painful  to  behold  "  the  poor  remains  **  of  the  once  great  delineate  of 
Shakspere's  noblest  characters.  He  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow,  the  wreck 
of  what  he  had  once  been.  There  was  still  the  occasional  flash,  which,  as  usual, 
electrified  the  audience,  but  the  efibrt  was  momentary ;  the  piercing  eye,  the 
sustained  power,  the  epigrammatic  distinctness,  the  thrilling  energy,  were  gone 
for  ever. 

Laporte  thought,  naturally  enough,  that  the  appearance  of  the  father  and  son 
in  conjunction  was  likely  to  attract  money  to  his  almost  empty  treasury.  They 
acted  together  for  the  first,  and,  as  it  was  so  fated,  the  only  time  in  London,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1833.  The  play  was  Othello.  The  Moor,  as  usual,  by 
Edmund  Kean,  lago  by  Charles  Kean,  and  Desdemona  by  Miss  Ellen  Tree. 
This  eventful  performance,  the  last  appearance  of  the  father  on  the  mimic  scene, 
and  rapid  precursor  of  his  final  exit  from  the  stage  of  life,  is  thus  graphically 
described  m  the  pages  of  Barry  Cornwall  i* — 

"  Hiere  was  no  rehearsal,  nor  any  arrangement  ts  to  the  mode  of  play ;  but  when  the  son 
arrived  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  he  was  told  that  his  father  desired  to  see  hiro.  lie 
went  accordingly  to  his  dressing-room,  and  found  him  shivering  and  exceedingly  weak.  *  I 
am  very  ill,'  said  he ;  *  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  act.'  Mr.  Charles  Kcmblc,  who 
was  present,  cheered  him  up ;  but  to  provide  against  the  worst,  a  sen-ant  was  desired  to  air 
a  dress  (such  as  Othello  wears),  in  order  that  Mr.  Warde  might  take  up  the  part,  in  case 
K^m  should  actually  break  down  before  the  conclusion  of  the  play.  Tiie  play  commenced. 
After  the  first  scene,  Kean  obscfN-ed,  *  Charles  la  getting  on  to-night — he's  acting  very  well ; 
I  suppose  that's  because  he  is  acting  with  me.'  He  was  himself  very  feeble.  He  was,  how- 
ever, persuaded  to  proceed,  and  brandy  and  water  was  administer^  to  him  as  usual.  By 
this  help  he  went  on  pretty  well  till  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  tliird  act;  but  before  the  drop- 
curtam  rose,  he  said  to  his  son,  ^  Mind,  Cliarles,  that  you  keep  before  me ;  don't  get  behind 
me  in  this  act.  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  kneel ;  but  if  I  do,  be  sure  tliat  you  lift 
me  up.'  Still  he  pursued  liis  way  without  faltering.  He  went  off  w^ith  Desdemona,  and  no 
one  observed  any  change.  But  on  entering,  where  he  says,  '  What !  false  to  me,'  &c,  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  stage.     He  held  up,  however,  until  the  celebrated 

*  Farewell,'  which  he  uttered  with  all  his  former  pathos ;  but  on  concluding  it,  after  making 
one  or  two  steps  towards  his  son  (who  took  care  to  be  near  him),  and  attempting  the  speecli, 

*  Villain !  be  sure,'  &c.,  his  head  sank  on  his  son's  shoulder,  and  the  tragedian's  acting  was 
at  an  end.  He  was  able  to  groan  out  a  few  words  in  Charles's  ear — *  I  am  dying — speak 
to  them  for  me ;'  after  which  (the  audience  in  kindness  refusing  to  bear  any  apology-)  he 
was  borne  from  the  stage.  His  son,  assisted  by  other  persons,  carried  him  to  his  dressing- 
room,  and  laid  him  on  the  sofa.  He  was  as  cold  as  ice ;  his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible^ 
and  ho  was  unconscious  of  all  Uiat  was  going  on  around  him.  In  this  state  he  remained 
some  time,  when,  the  remedies  which  were  applied  having  restored  him  to  his  senses,  he  was 
taken  to  the  *  Wrekin  tavern,'  near  the  theatre,  and  Messrs.  Carpne  and  Dochez  (the  sur- 
ge(ms)  were  sent  for." 

After  a  week's  stay  he  was  removed  to  Richmond,  where  he  died  on  the  15th 
of  May.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  in  an  interval  of  serious  reflection,  he 
wrote  a  penitential  and  affectionate  letter  to  his  wife,  entreating  her  forgiveness, 
and  requesting  her  to  visit  him.  The  letter  produced  the  desired  effect.  **  Mrs. 
Kean  answered  this  appeal  by  proceeding  at  once  to  Richmond.     She  saw  her 
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husband  once  more  after  seven  years  of  estrangement,  and  the  most  pcifect 
reconciliation  followed.  Bbo  went  to  hhn  again  repeatedly,  and  the  best  under- 
standing prevailed  between  them.  All  this  was  the  woric  of  their  son."* 
»  Edmund  Kean  died  deeply  involved  in  his  pecuniary  afiairs.  The  career 
of  this  remarkable  man ;  his  powerfblly  original  genius,  long  contendiiiff  wiUi 
adverse  circumstances,  but  finally  forcinj^  its  way  in  spite  of  every  obstacfe ;  his 
endless  weaknesses  and  wasted  opportumties^all  suggest  many  subjects  fbr  pain- 
ful meditation,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  indulge  in  them.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chnrdiyard  at  Richmond.  His  funeral  was  most  respectably  conducted ;  nearly 
all  the  leading  members  of  the  different  London  theatres  were  present,  and  his 
son,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  erected  a  tablet  to  hb  memory.  His  theatrical  ward- 
robe and  properties)  furniture,  plate,  and  other  moveables,  whether  at  Richmond 
or  the  cottage  in  Bute,  were  seized  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  In. 
eluded  amongst  these  articles  were  some  of  peculiar  interest.  A  snuff-box  and 
two  swords,  ^fls  of  Lord  Byron,  with  the  splendid  silver  cup  (made  afler  the 
celebrated  Warwick  vase),  which  cost  three  hundred  guineas,  presented  to  Ed- 
mund Kean  in  1816,  by  the  Committee  and  Company  of  Drury-lane.  It  was 
sold  to  a  silversmith  for  the  weight  of  the  silver.  In  July,  1834,  it  was  stand- 
inff  in  the  window  of  a  carv^v'  and  gilders*  shop  in  Duncannon-street,  Strand. 
Charles  Kean,  accidentally  passing,  saw  it,  ana  walked  in.  He  had  a  conver- 
sation with  the  shopnun  (the  master  being  out),  told  him  who  he  was,  and 
begged  him  to  say,  that  if  not  parted  with  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  first  monej 
he  earned  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase.  On  the  following  evening  it  was 
stolen  from  the  window,  as  the  handbills  stated,  offering  £20  reward.  In  ail 
probability  it  was  melted  down  forUiwith,  and  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  if  the  play-going  public,  admirers  of  the  late  possesstMV 
or  even  a  &w  personal  fiiends,  had  thought  of  securing  the  reUc  by  subscriptibni 
to  present  to  his  son  and  widow.  A  timely  suggestion  might  easily  have  accom- 
plished this. 

The  sale  of  Edmund  Kean's  valuable  took  place  on  the  17th  Jane,  1834. 
The  world  wondered,  and  it  was  said  louoly,  by  more  than  one,  that 
Charles  Kean  ought  to  have  bought  in  the  effects  of  his  father,  and  prevented  a 
public  auction.  A  hasty  opinion,  uttered  by  those  who  eiUier  knew  not,  or 
what  is  more  likely,  chose  to  forget  that  the  young  man  was  still  stru^ling  fbr 
his  own  subsistence,  and  had  no  superfluous  means  at  hb  disposal.  ISouM  he 
have  commanded  funds  sufficient,  a  comparatively  trifling  sum  might  have  re- 
deemed the  Bute  estate,  an  improfitable  purchase,  comprising  twenty-four  acres 
of  bog  and  rock,  on  which  bis  father  had  expended  above  £4>000  in  building  and 
improvements. 

tthortlv  afVer  the  representation  of  Othello,  Knowles's  play  of  The  W^  waa 
produced,  and  was  received  with  success  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Hunchback, 
Charles  Kean  was  the  original  Leonardo  Gonzaga ;  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Mariana ; 
Knowles  himself  plajnng  Julian  St.  Pierre.  This  piece  ran  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  season,  and  was  continued  with  undiminished  attraction  long  after 
the  Covent-Garden  company  removed  to  the  Olympic  Theatre.  But  Charles 
Kean  saw  that  he  had  as  yet  made  little  or  no  impression.  Causes  were 
in  operation  which  time  and  absence  might  remove.  Knowing  that  without  diffi*. 
culty  he  could  obtain  profitable  engagements  elsewhere,  he  resolved  to  "  bide  his 
time,"  and  act  no  more  in  London  until  he  could  place  himself  at  the  **  top  of 
the  tree."  He  had  encountered  rebuffs  and  disappomtment ;  as  often  as  he  made 
a  step  in  advance,  some  opposing  influence  dragged  him  back  again ;  stiU  the 
conviction  of  ultimate  success  was  strong  within  him,  and  he  felt  satiafied  that 
sooner  or  later  he  should  attain  it.  One  day  he  met  accidentally  Mr.  Dunn, 
the  treasurer  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  who  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bunn,  at  that 
time  the  lessee,  proposed  a  benefit  for  his  mother,  as  the  widow  of  Edmund 
Kean.  The  offer  was  a  kind  one,  but  Charles  declined  it,  feeCn?  that  he  was 
now  able  to  support  his  surviving  parent  by  his  own  exertions,  and  unwilling  to 
let  her  be  considered  an  object  of  public  charity.  Mr.  Dunn  then  suggested, 
that  in  all  probability  he  could  readily  obtain  an  engagement  at  Drury-lane  at  £15 
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a  week.  **No,"  replied  he,  "I  will  never  Again  set  my  foot  on  a  London  stage 
until  I  can  command  my  own  terms  of  £50  a  night."  "Then,  Charles  Kean," 
rejoined  Mr.  Dunn,  with  a  smile,  **  I  fear  you  may  bid  a  long  farewell  to  Lon- 
don, for  the  days  of  such  salaries  are  gone  for  ever."  Time  rolled  on,  and 
at  Uie  expiration  of^  five  years  only,  during  which  he  had  received  £20,000 
by  acting  in  the  country,  he  drove  to  the  st4ige-door  of  Drury-lane  in  his  own 
carriage,  with  a  signed  engagement  at  £50  a  night  in  his  pocket,  and  which  en- 
gagement, for  upwards  of  forty  nights,  was  paid  to  him  by  the  very  man  who 
had  predicted  its  impossibility. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  more  striking  instance  of  a  strong  internal  con. 
viction  leading  to  the  anticipated  end,  or  of  mdustry  and  perseverance  so  amply 
crowned  by  a  corresponding  result.  There  was  talent  of  no  ordinary  quality, 
beyond  doubt,  with  some  assisting  circumstances,  in  this  individual  caae ;  but  a 
valuable  lesson,  and  a  powerful  moral  of  general  application  are  here  <K>mbinod. 
In  struggling  through  t  ne  race  of  life,  some  are  doomed  to  toil  perpetually  on  a 
rugged  path,  while  others  glide  with  railroad  regularity  on  a  smooth  one.  But 
the  goal  is  open  to  all ;  what  one  has  accomplished,  another  may  hope  to  achieve 
also,  and  no  one  should  despair,  while  retaining  health  and  unclouded  faculties 
to  second  an  honourable  resolution. 

In  1833,  after  leaving  London,  Charles  Kean  accepted  an  engagement  to 
perform  with  a  well-selected  English  company,  in  Hamourgh,  under  the  diree* 
tion  of  Mr.  Barham  Livius.  The  experiment  promised  successfully,  but  in  a 
few  weeks  was  brought  to  a  premature  close  by  the  interference  of  the  local  au- 
thorities ;  it  being  represented  to  them  that  the  attraction  of  the  '' foreigners'' 
interfered  with  and  injured  the  regular  establishments.  Some  governments  are 
less  tenacious  of  the  interests  of  their  fellow.countr}'men.  The  heroine  of  this 
company  was  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  a  young  lady  equally  disdn^ished  by  her  amiable 
character,  personal  attractions,  and  high  professional  ability.  A  friend,  well 
acquainted  with  both,  predicted  to  Charles  Kean  (when  one  day  dining  with 
his  family)  that  he  would  infallibly  lose  his  heart,  exposed  to  such  combined 
temptation,  and  has  lived  to  see  nis  prediction  most  nappily  accomplished  in 
the  marriage  of  the  parties.  The  visit  to  Hamburgh  led  to  an  intimacy,  in- 
creasing a  mutual  attachment  previously  commenced  in  London,  and  they  be^ 
came  engaged  to  each  other.  But  the  projected  union  was  broken  off,  and  for 
some  years  appeared  anything  but  a  likely  event,  the  mothers  on  both  sides 
deeming  it  equally  ineligible.  At  this  time  all  the  advantages  were  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  lady.  Charles  bad  yet  the  world  before  him,  with  his  fortune  to 
make ;  while  the  object  of  his  choice  was  in  the  fail  tide  of  her  fame,  with  beauty 
and  accomplishments  which  might  have  graced  a  coronet. 

During  his  probationary  lustrum  in  the  provinces,  the  two  metropolitan  cities 
of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  took  the  lead  in  encouragement  and  remuneration. 
In  both  he  played  repeated  engagements,  and  always  with  increasing  attraction 
and  applause,  receiving  large  sums,  and  materially  improving  the  treasury  of 
the  managers. 

In  Dublin,  from  a  very  early  period,  his  efforts  had  been  uniformly  hailed 
with  characteristic  warmth.  Not  from  national  partiality,  because  he  was  an 
Irishman — the  fact  was  either  unknown  or  disregarded.  But  naturally  quick, 
they  saw  the  rising  merit  and  acknowledged  it.  Here,  the  public  and  the  press 
were  equally  uninfluenced  by  preconceived  opinions  or  fostered  prejudices.  In 
Edinburgh  (in  the  year  1837),  he  cleared,  in  a  single  engagement,  nearly  £1000. 
All  the  leading  members  of  Uie  bench  and  bar,  including  many  names  of  first- 
rate  literary  odebrity,  were  to  be  seen  amongst  hia  constant  auditors.  Liver- 
pod  proved  another  stronghold.  Manchester,  Bath,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  witb 
many  of  the  larger  towns,  followed  the  example.  In  the  summer  of  1836,  he 
visited  his  native  city  of  Waterford,  and  was  greeted  with  the  compliment  of  a 
public  dinner.  A  silver  claret-jug,  valued  at  £100,  was  afterwaraJB  presented 
to  him  in  Ix)ndon,  by  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  from  Waterford,  inscribed  as 
follows  :— 

*'  FBESBKTED  TO  CHARLVS  XEAV,  ESQ., 

As  a  token  of  esteem  fur  his  private  character ;  and  admhration  of  his  talents, 

'  BY  A  PEW  PRISaDS, 

In  hii  native  dty  of  Waterford, 
Juno  28th,  1888.'» 
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He  was  making  rapid  strides  towards  fame  and  fortune,  establisbin!^  himself 
in  the  best  society,  with  hosts  of  influential  friends  in  every  place  he  appeared 
in.  One  of  his  early  and  wannest  patronesses  was  the  late  Duchess  of  St.  Al- 
bans,  fipom  whose  kindness  he  obtained  many  valuable  intrmluctions.  The  thi*a- 
trea  were  crowded  wherever  he  acted.  He  presented  the  extraordinary  and 
unique  instance  of  an  actor  without  London  popularity,  proving  himself  the  safest 
fpeculadon,  and  the  most  attractive  "  star"  a  numager  could  venture  to  engage. 

Charles  Kean  had  now  arrived  at  the  culminating  point  of  his  theatrical  Hfe— 
the  apex,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  his  career.  He  had,  it  is  true,  achieved  great 
marvels  in  the  country,  his  hold  on  all  the  leading  theatres  was  well  secured,  and^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  perfectly  independent  of  the  metropolis.  But  stiD, 
lx>ndon  success  was  the  key-stone  of  his  ambition — the  crowning  glory  to  which 
he  aspired.  The  time  had  come  when  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether 
he  had  formerly  been  held  down  by  prejudice,  or  really  had  not  the  abilities  so 
pertinaciously  denied  to  him.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had 
served  an  arduous  apprenticeship  of  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was  now  to  take 
his  degree  permanently  amongst  the  magnates  of  his  craft,  or  sink  for  ever  into 
the  ranks  of  mediocrity.  His  enemies  (for  who  has  not  enemies?)  loudly  pre- 
dicted his  failure.  AccorcMng  to  them,  he  was  nothing  but  "  a  lucky  humbug," 
trading  on  his  name  and  resemblance  to  his  father.  '*  Let  him  only  face  a 
London  audience/'  said  they,  "and  he  will  be  found  out  at  once."  Iftkew 
were  right,  all  the  audiences  in  the  leading  cities  throughout  the  kingdom,  all 
the  provincial  press,  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  be  wrong.  His  numerous  friends, 
on  tne  other  hand,  were  equally  confident  of  his  triumph. 

Mr.  Macready,  when  he  entered  on  the  management  of  Covent  Garden,  in 
1837,  had  invited  Charles  Kean  to  join  his  company,  and  the  following  interest- 
ing Gorrespondenoe  took  place  between  them : — 

"to  chables  kean,  esq. 

**  8,  Kent  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
"July  22nd,  1 337. 

"  Deah  Sir, — ^The  newspapers  may,  perhaps,  have  informed  you  that  I  have  taken  Co- 
veot  Garden  llieatre.  I  have  embarked  in  this  hazardous  enterpribe,  congenial  neither  to  my 
habits  nor  dispo^tion,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving,  in  some  measure,  the  character  of  our  de- 
dining  art,  or  at  least  of  giving  to  its  {irofessors  the  continuance  of  one  of  our  national  thea- 
tres as  a  place  for  its  exercise,  which  most  persons  despaired  ot  The  performers  have  met 
the  sacrifice  I  am  prepared  to  make  with  a  spirit  highly  laudable  to  their  feelings,  and  I  trust 
the  event  will  prove  not  discreditable  to  their  judgment.  Every  one  has  consented  to  a  re- 
duction of  his  or  her  claims,  and  I  believe  the  names  of  all  our  principal  artists  are  entered 
on  my  list.  Your  celebrity  has,  of  course,  reached  me :  in  the  most  frank  and  cordial  spirit  I 
invite  you  to  a  participation  in  the  struggle  I  am  about  to  make.  I  understand  that  your 
expectations  are  high ;  let  me  know  your  terms,  and  if  it  be  posnble  I  will  most  gladly  meet 
them,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  your  assistance,  and  give  the  complete  scope  to  the 
full  development  of  your  talents. 

**  I  will  not  further  allude  to  the  cause  for  which  I  am  making  this  effort,  than  to  express 
my  belief  and  confidence  that  your  own  disposition  will  so  far  suggest  to  you  its  professional 
Importance,  as  to  insure  us  against  any  apprehension  of  your  becoming  an  antagonist,  should 
you  decline  (as  I  sincerely  trust  you  wUl  not)  enrolling  yourself  as  a  co-operator. 
"  1  remain,  dear  sir,  very  fiuthftUly  yours, 

"W-CMacrradt.** 

"to  W.   C.  MACREADT,   ESQ. 

"  Cork,  July  27th.  1837. 

**D£AR  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  very  courteous  letter;  and  permit 
me,  before  I  answer  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  myself,  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
assumption  of  the  Ck>vent  Garden  management 

*^  I  assure  you,  with  great  smcerity,  I  think  it  a  most  fortunate  cucumstance  for  the  drama 
and  the  public,  that  you  have  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of  this  theatre,  and  that  you  occupy 
a  position  where  your  energies  will  sustain,  your  taste  improve,  and  your  influence  elevate 
the  stage  No  one  could  be  more  fitly  chosen  to  preside  where  you  do  now — T  say  this  with- 
out hesitation,  and  distinctly — because,  from  your  well-understood  predilection  for  our  classi- 
cal plays,  and  your  own  range  of  parts,  you  will  give  those  plajs  every  possible  preference ; 
and  thus  (to  use  your  own  words)  "  retrieve  in  some  measure  the  character  of  our  declining 
art"  Connected  as  you  now  are  with  Coveut  Garden,  controlling  its  business,  and  set  over 
its  destinies,  allow  me  to  wbh  you,  for  your  own  sake. and  that  of  tlie  profession,  a  long  term 
of  prosperous  management.    For  your  otkt  to  me  of  an  engagement,  and  your  assurances  of 
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giving  "  ample  scope  to  the  full  ilevelopmcnt  of  my  tnlcnts,"  I  tliank  you  very  much.  Yonr 
inTitatioD,  and  the  kind  aiid  handsome  manner  in  which  you  olTtr  it,  are  most  flattering  to 
me ;  and  thou^  neither  my  hiclination  nor  my  interests  point  to  London  just  now,  still  I  set 
due  value  upon  your  encouraging  proposal.  But  let  me  tell  you  frankly j  that  loere  I  to  go 
to  London,  there  have  occurred  some  circumstances  between  Mr.  Bunn  and  me,  whereby  he 
might  hold  me  bound  (were  it  only  partially  so)  to  him  ;  and  even  in  a  cnse  where  a  con- 
tract was  perhaps  but  impligd,  if  Mr.  Bunn  made  it  a  question  of  honour  with  me,  I  should, 
of  course,  be  governed  by  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  dictate  ofsudi  a  monitor.  I  repeat, 
however,  I  do  not  contemplate  a  movement  towards  London  for  the  present. 

"  Another  point  in  your  letter  demands  a  few  words.  You  exi»cs8  your  confidence  tliat 
my  own  disposition  will  so  far  suggest  to  me  the  professional  importance  of  your  present  en^* 
terprise,  as  to  assure  you  against  my  becoming  an  antagonist  cbcwhcre,  should  I  decline  your 
offer  to  co-operate  with  yourself.  You  may  indeed  believe  that  I  could  not,  neither  woiUd  I, 
oppose  myself  to  the  interests  of  any  establishment,  or  any  individual.  But  surely  you  could 
never  suppose  that  my  acceptance  of  an  engagement  at  any  time,  with  any  manager  of  the 
other  great  theatre,  would  involve  hostility  to  you.  The  interests  of  both  the  national  thea- 
tres are  alike  important  to  the  public.  I  should  naturally  consider  my  own  advantage  in 
connecting  myself  with  either,  consistently  with  my  rank  in  the  drama,  and  its  welfare  gene- 
rally ;  and  were  I  to  assent  to  3'our  view  of  the  case,  I  should  necessarily  shut  myself  out  of 
a  large  sphere  of  action.  I  might  deprive  myself  of  those  professional  associations  I  most 
valu^.  I  should,  in  fact,  compromise  my  professional  freedom  and  independence ;  and  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  proud  eminence  you  have  yourself  attained,  to  narrow  my  efforts  in 
working  out  my  individual  fame.  I  labour  hard  in  my  profeasion,  and  in  doing  this,  if  I  can 
in  any  way,  or  at  any  season,  contribute  to  your  success,  while  honourably  zealous  for  my 
own,  it  will  gratify  my  feelings  and  my  heart. 

"  I  remain,  dear  su*,  truly  yours, 

"Charles  Kkah." 

'*T0  CHABLEd  KBAN,  ESQ. 

**  TliMtre  ilo7«l,  Oortnt  OardeD* 
•*  Aagiut  3, 18S7. 

"  Dbar  Sir, — I  beg  my  observationa  may  not  be  considered  m  the  light  of  a  desire  to  limit 
yon  in  any  way.  I  intended  to  convey  to  you  my  intention  to  concede  as  liberal  terms  as  I 
could  suppose  either  you  could  demand,  or  any  manager,  with  the  means  or  purpose  of  pay- 
ing you,  could  grant.  Any  expectation  founded  on  such  an  intention,  was  not  meant  to 
make  a  part  of  the  business  of  my  letter.  In  inviting  you  to  London,  I  fulfil  a  duty  tliat 
devolves  on  me  with  my  office,  and  I  do  so  in  the  most  frank  and  liberal  spirit 

"  I  shall  regret  your  absence,  should  you  think  it  right  to  reject  my  overtures ;  and,  with 
my  very  cordial  thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  of  your  letter, 
"I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"W.  C.  BfAOBEADT.- 

Chnrles  Kean  judged  that,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  bv  Mr.  Macready, 
it  could  scarcely  come  within  his  views  to  place  him  in  the  exclusive  position  at 
which  he  now  aimed.  He  therefore  paused  to  deliberate  before  he  hazarded 
the  London  venture,  and  finally  closedf  with  the  offer  of  Mr.  Bunn  to  act  twenty 
nights  at  Drury-lanc,  with  a  salary  of  £50  a  night.     That  he  decided  wisely  in 

E referring  an  arena  entirely  imoccupied,  is  evidenced  by  the  result.     Haa  he 
illon  into  the  ranks  at  Covent  Garden,  he  might  have  proved  a  valuable  re- 
cruit, but  would  never  have  risen  to  a  baton  of  command. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1838,  he  appeared  as  Hamlet— a  memorable  evening 
in  hia  own  history,  with  a  triumphant  issue,  never  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  stage.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  From  his  entrance  to  the  close 
of  the  performance  the  applause  was  incessant.  The  celebrated  point  »*  Is  it 
the  King  ?"  in  the  third  act,  produced  an  electrical  effect— to  use  a  favourite 
expression  of  his  father's,  **  the  pit  rose  at  MmT* 

At  the  conclusion  he  was  called  for,  and  hailed  with  reiterated  acclamations. 
**  Caps,  hats,  and  hands  applauded  him  to  the  clouds."  The  success  was  solid, 
snbstantial.  There  were  no  hired  claqueurs,  no  packing  in  the  pit,  no  undue 
influence  to  forestall  unbiassed  judgment.     It  was  an  honest  verdict ;  and  on 


•  "  The  closet  scene  with  his  mother  was  acted  with  great  power.  His  attitude  and  look 
when,  having  slain .Poloniuj»,  ho  rushes  in,  exclaiming,  '  Is  it  the  king?'  fully  deserved  the 
immense  applause  which  followed  one  of  the  most  striking  sceaic  exhibitions  which  we  have 
witnessed  for  a  long  time." — Timeg^  January  9th,  1838. 
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the  following  morning  the  leading  journals  corroborated  the  opinion  of  the 
public.  The  articles  were  elaborately  written,  with  critical  acumen,  and  with 
candour,  kindness,  and  ability.  It  was  stated  that  "  he  fully  deserved  the  fre- 
Quent  applause  1)estowed  by  a  house  crowded  from  the  pit  to  the  gallery^'*  and 
that  *'  he  had  given  a  very  elegant  and  finished  portrait  of  Hamlet  ;"*  that*  "  in 
the  molt  palmy  days  of  Old  Drury,  a  greater  succeu,  or  a  more  decided  hit  had 
never  been  achieved;"  and  that  "his  engagement  would  prove  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  theatre "t-^that  <*hi8  acting  was  excellent  throughoat»  his 
triumph  most  complete,  and  his  fortune  8ecuml."t  We  have  selected  these 
short  extracts  at  random,  and  could  multiply  them  readily  from  many  other 
papers,  but  space  precludes,  and  enough  are  given  to  shew  that  the  impresaton 
of  this  first  performance  was  most  flattering  to  the  actor,  and  fully  vindicated 
thejudgment  of  his  friends. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  he  was  henceforward  to 
hold.  His  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  profession  was  established.  His 
performances  were  continued  for  forty-threc  nights,  and  would  have  been  pro- 
tracted to  a  much  longer  period,  without  intermission,  but  that  a  previous  en- 
ffagomont  in  Edinburgh  interfered,  and  compelled  his  temporary  absence  from 
London.  Ho  felt  the  full  disadvantage  of  this  break,  but  determined  not  to 
disappoint  his  nortliem  friends,  to  whom  ho  was  under  many  obligations. 

Attentions  were  now  lavished  on  him  fVom  every  side  j  his  society  was  courted 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  ;  his  table  literally  groaned  beneath  the  wei^fht 
ofcanls»  invitations,  and  congratulatory  letters.  But  "surgit  amari  aliquid, " 
even  in  life's  most  honied  intervals.  lie  was  beset  from  morning  till  night  by 
innumerable  petitions  for  relief  from  unemplovod  actors,  decayed  artists,  and 
semi-genteel  mendicants.  Claims  from  some  ue  had  known  and  oflen  assisted 
before,  with  demands  from  others  whoso  names  he  had  never  heard  mentioned. 
Between  the  8th  of  January  and  tho  dose  of  March  he  received  £2,100,  and 
was  asked  to  lend  or  bestow  at  least  £G,000  \  These  worthy  applicants  undonbt*' 
ediy  considered  him  as  public  property,  and  that  having  made  a  fortune  in  less 
than  three  months,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  give  it  away  again. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  he  received  the  hi^jh  compliment  of  a  public  dinner, 
in  the  saloon  of  Drury-lanc  Theatre,  on  which  occasion  he  was  also  presented 
with  a  magnificent  silver  vase,  value  £200,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :^ 

''PitfiSENTED    TO     CUARLES     KEAN,    ESQUIRE, 

By  the  admirers  of  his  distingaished  talents, 

At  a  public  dinner, 

Given  to  him  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  Drury-Lme, 

TUB  RiaUT  IIONOURABLB  LORD   VISCOUNT  MORPRTH,   M.P.,   IN   TU8  CHAIR." 

At  thw  dinner  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  lone  been  a 
zealous  patiDn  and  warm  admirer  of  Charles  Kean,  was  to  have  presided,  but  ho 
was  detained  unexpectedly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  chair  was  taken 
and  most  ably  filled  by  the  Vice-President,  the  Marquis  of  Climricartlo.  Above  ono 
hundred  and  fitly  persons  were  present,  including  many  names  eminent  by  their 
talent  and  literary  reputation.  The  speeches,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  eloquent 
and  characteristic.  Ihat  of  Charles  Kean,  in  particular,  was  remarkable  for  the 
modest  and  unassuming  tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  and  his  pretensions. 

During  this,  his  first  engagement  in  London,  he  appeared  in  oulv  three  cha- 
racters— Hamlet,  Richard  III.,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Hamlet  he  acted 
twent^^one  nights  (titelve  without  intermission),  Richard  II L  seventeen,  and 
Sir  Giles  five.  The  gross  receipts  amounted  to  £13,289,  making  a  nightly  ave- 
rage of  £309*  In  1614,  when  Edmund  Kean,  tho  father,  made  his  dehut,  he 
played  to  an  average  of  £484  for  a  corresponding  number  of  nights,  but  the 
prices  were  then  considerably  higher,  and  there  are  other  qualifying  circum- 
stances. Weighing  all  these  together,  tho  numt)er  of  persons  present  was  nearly 
the  same,  and  there  was  little  actual  difference  in  the  comparative  attraction. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  the  enormous  salaries  paid  to  individual  performers 
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have  had  a  very  damaging  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  drama.  This  is  quite  true 
in  the  abstract^  and  sound  as  a  general  principle^  but  instances^  such  as  the  pre- 
CBnty  furnish  unanswerable  exceptions.  The  matter  reduces  itself  to  a  commer- 
efail  8pecalation>  and  viewed  in  Uiat  light,  no  one  will  deny  that 

'*  The  Intriule  Tftlut  of  ft  thing 
Is  joflt  M  much  u  it  will  bring.** 

We  believe  Charles  Kean  was  the  first  actor  of  Hamlet  (of  any  note)  who  gave  up 
the  old  traditionarj' practice  of  having  a  stocking  "  down-gyved  to  his  ankle," 
dnring  that  portion  of  the  play  where  he  assumes  a  disordered  intellect— a  piece 
of  stage-trickery  sufficiently  Vulgar,  and  certainly  ''more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance."  Even  Garrick,  although  a  reformer,  indulged  sometimes 
in  these  stage  trickeries.  It  is  recorded,  that  in  the  closet-scene  with  the 
Queen,  he  had  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  chair  fell  as  if  of 
itself,  when  he  started  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  ghost.  Henderson,  his  imme- 
(hate  successor  in  the  part,  i-ejccted  this,  and  his  doing  so  was  called,  by  the 
critics  of  the  day,  '*  a  daring  innovation." 

The  popularity  of  Charles  Kean's  Hamlet  was  by  no  means  on  the  decline  i 
but  the  public  were  anxious  to  see  the  new  performer  in  another  character, 
and  accordingly,  in  compliwice  with  incessant  applications  at  the  box-officcj 
Richard  III,  was  brought  foi-ward  on  the  5th  of  I  cbruary.  The  actor's  powers 
were  thus  tested  in  a  pftrt  of  stirring,  restless  energy,  totally  distinct  from  the 
contemplative  philosophy  of  Hamlet.  He  achieved  another  signal  triumph. 
His  success,  both  witn  the  public  and  the  press,  fully  equalled  that  of  his  nrst 
appearance.     A  highly  intluential  organ  thus  conveyed  its  opinion : — 

"  When  we  witnessed  Mr.  Charles  Kean's  Hamlet,  we  saw  that  bo  had  mind ;  \m(  wo 
certainly  did  feel  a  doubt  whether  his  physical  powers  would  enable  him  BuccessfuHy  to  enact 
cfaaracters  where  great  bodily  as  well  as  great  mental  exertion  was  required.  His  perfbrm- 
ince  of  last  night  has  dissipated  the  doubt.  His  vigour  seemed  to  grow  with  the  exigency 
trf"  tho  scene.  .  .  .  It  is  not  often  that  the  son  inherits  any  great  portion  of  the  genius  of 
the  father.  In  this  hlstance,  however,  the  mantle  of  the  fkthcr  has  fallen  gracefully  on  tho 
ion.  Mr.  Kean  has  studied  the  character  thoroughly,  ho  understands  it,  and  plays  it  in  a 
maoner  worthy  of  his  name."* 

On  the  first  night  of  Richard,  the  Queen  was  present  throughout  the  entire 
play,  and  conunanded  the  manager  to  express  to  Charles  Kean  her  extreme  ap- 
probation of  his  performance.  A  New  nay  to  Pay  Old  Debts  was  not  produced 
until  the  en^jagement  was  drawing  near  its  close.  This  play  had  slumbered  on  \ 
the  shelves  since  the  declining  days  of  Edmund  Kean,  no  living  actor  venturing  ^V^ 
to  grapple  with  his  eigantic  reputation  in  the  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
It  was  reserved  for  his  son  to  do  so,  and  give  another  proof  that  his  genius  was 
hereditary ;  but  the  play,  with  all  its  vigour,  and  the  demoniac  power  of  the 
leading  cjuu-acter,  is  coarse  and  repulsive,  little  suited  to  the  extreme  fastidious* 
Aess  of  modem  delicacy. 

When  Charles  Kean  returned  from  Ediiibur£;h,  his  London  performances 
were  resumed,  but  with  something  of  diminished  attraction.  The  season  was 
advancing,  and  the  interruption  (as  all  persons  experienced  in  theatiical  matters 
anticipated^  had  given  a  check  to  the  flowing  tide  of  success.  "  A  tiange,"  too, 
had  suddenly  "  come  o'er  the  spirit"  of  the  press ;  somq  of  the  influential  journals 
assumed  an  altered  tone,  and  condemned  the  identical  "  points'*  they  had  a  short 
time  before  so  warmly  prised.  It  was  impossible  that  a  few  weeks  of  absence 
could  have  produced  any  variation  in  the  actor's  style,  or  the  measure  of  his 
l^retensions.  A  hostile  clique  was  forming,  but  how,  wherefore,  or  by  whom 
tioggosted,  it  would  be  fruiUess  to  inquire.  If  professional  jealousy,  in  any  dhape^ 
had  anything  to  do  with  this,  it  never  was  exercised  upon  less  justifiable  grounds, 
Charl^  Kean  had  always  proved  himself  a  kind  and  generous  friend  to  his  less 
prosperous  brethren.  We  could  enumerate  many  instances  which  have  fallen 
withm  our  own  knowledge.    He  had  now  to  contend  occasionally  with  a  cap- 

•  Times,  February  6th,  1888. 
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tions  criiicism  and  a  dissentient  opinion ;  but  an  oyerwbelming  majority  were 
with  biuif  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitions  candidate  for  public  iiivour. 
Universal  suf&age  is  an  impracticable  chimera. 

An  actor's  fame  is  ^i^featly  advanced  by  an  original  character ;  it  places  him  on 
his  own  ground,  freed  from  the  disadvant-age  of  comparison.  Chaiics  ReaOt 
fblfy  convinced  of  this,  applied  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  in  the  hope  of  being 
aided  by  his  powerful  genius.     We  insert  his  letter,  with  the  reply  :— . 

"To  Sib  E.  Ltttox  Bulwer,  Babt. 

•'  Lircrpool,  Norember  ISth,  1838. 
"  SiH, — ^The  flattering  SQCoess  which  has  attended  my  attempts  in  tlie  provinces  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  character  of  Clande  Melnotte,*  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  T  owe  yon  for  the  means 
thus  afforded  me  of  advancing  my  profesMonal  career,  must  be  my  apology  for  addressing 
yon,  if  a  better  excuse  did  not  exist  in  your  character  as  an  author,  and  the  deserved  influence 
you  possess  over  our  dramatic  literature.  I  am  most  anxious  to  appear  in  London  in  a  new 
part,  and  I  feel  that  your  assistance  would  be  invaluable  in  the  promotion  of  tliis  parpot^e, 
and  of  my  desire  to  carry  out  all  the  objects  of  the  legitimate  drama  in  a  spirit  of  honoural-ld 
competition.  If  it  should  suit  3'oar  views  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  great  talents  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  shall  be  sincerely  grateful;  and  though  pecuniary  considerations  can  be  no  object  with 
you,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  as  a  matter  of  busmess,  that  I  place  myself  and  a  carte  hlimche 
at  your  disposal.  J  trust  there  is  no  indelicacy  in  saying  this,  when  I  reflect  how  rattch  I 
should  still  remain  your  debtor,  by  the  honour  I  might  hope  to  derive  from  the  r^resenta« 
tion  of  any  character  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dr, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

"Charles  KsA^r." 

"To  Chables  Eean,  Esq. 

**  8,  Charlcs-itreet,  B«rkelc7*«-<q«u«, 
"  November  14. 

"  My  Dear  Sib, — Believe  me  sincerely  obliged  and  flattered  by  your  letter,  and  the^request 
it  contains.  The  manaer  in  which  you  express  your  wish  cannot  but  make  me  anxious, 
sooner  or  later,  to  comply  with  it.  I  fear,  however,  that  at  present,  hoavy  engagements,  and 
other  circumstances,  tedious  to  enter  upon,  will  not  allow  me  an  honour  otherwiise  sincerely  to 
be  desired,  and  which  you  will  permit  me  to  consider  not  sacriflced,  but  deferred.  For  the 
rest,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  the  pecuniary  considerations  to  which  you  so  delicately  al- 
lude, are  not  likely  to  form  an  obstacle  against  any  future  arrangements ;  and  that 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Very  truly  your  obliged, 

"E.  Lyttow  Bulwer." 

Early  in  June^  1839,  he  entered  on  his  first  engagement  at  the  Haymarket,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.Webeter,  receiving,  as  at  Drury-lane,  £50  a  night  and  a 
benefit.  This  engagement  was  extended  beyond  the  number  of  nights  ori^nally 
settled,  Hamlet  proving  the  most  popidar  performance.  Towards  tnft  dose  of  the 
summer,  anxious  once  more  to  visit  a  country  where  to  (use  his  own  words,  in 
his  farewell  address  to  the  Uaymarket  audience),  **  in  his  early  professional 
struggles  he  had  found  a  home  to  receive  and  friends  to  cheer  him,"  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and,  in  September,  appeared  at  the  National  Theatre,  in  Church- 
street,  New  York.  But  a  fatality  seemed  to  attend  his  second  visit  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  throat ;  his  voice  gave 
way,  and  on  the  fourth  night  he  entirely  broke  down.  The  theatre  was  de- 
strojred  by  fire  soon  afler.  At  Boston,  in  December,  1889,  he  narrowly  escaped 
a  frightful  catastrophe.  While  acting  Rolla,  in  Pizarro,  and  standing  between 
the  wings,  preparatory  to  his  entrance  tor  the  d^ing  scene,  the  child  was  brought  to 
him ;  he  stepped  a  pace  forward  to  receive  it ;  the  leader  of  the  supernumeraries, 
named  Stimpson,  who  was  also  waiting  to  go  on  as  one  of  the  soldiers,  moved 
into  the  spot  he  had  left  vacant ;  at  that  moment  a  heavy  counterweight  Mi 
from  the  machinery  above,  broke  through  a  slight  scaffolding,  and  crushed  the 


•  Tlie  hero  of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer*9  highly  popular  play  of  The  Lady  of  LyonSj  one  of  the 
most  succoohful  of  uiuJeru  Uranus.  Tl.U  character  was  first  acted  in  London  by  Mr.  Macready, 
with  great  ability. 
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unibrtanate  underline,  who  was  killed  on  the  spot,  his  blood  profusely  sprinkling 
the  dress  of  Rolla  as  ne  rushed  on  from  the  wing  to  finish  the  tragedy. 

An  attack  of  bronchitis  soon  after  this  compelled  him  to  al^don  various 
engagements.  Loss  of  time  to  a  professional  man  is  loss  of  money.  He  re- 
tnmed  to  England,  af^r  visiting  the  Havanna,  his  second  transatlantic  trip 
being  less  protracted  and  remunerative  than  he  had  anticipated.  On  the  first 
of  June,  1840,  he  resumed  his  performances  at  the  Haymarket,  and  added 
Macbeth,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  list  of  his  London  characters.  In  this,  pro- 
bably the  most  difficult  to  embody  amongst  all  the  mighty  conceptions  of 
Shakspere,  his  success  equalled  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  it 
has  always  been  considered  one  of  his  ablest  delineations.  In  the  last  act  in 
particulm',  he  was  singularly  energetic:  his  death-scene  was  ori^nal  and 
eficctive.  The  play  was  very  carefully  produced ;  it  ran  fifteen  nights,  and 
materially  served  both  the  actor  and  the  theatre.  During  the  following  season, 
Borneo  cmd  Juliet  was  produced  under  his  direction ;  Miss  Ellen  Tree  being  the 
Juliet,  and  Mr.  James  Wallack,  Mercutio.  His  provincial  engagements  con- 
tinued as  attractive  as  ever,  and  with  each  succeeding  year  his  fame  and  fortune 
were  steadily  increasing.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1842,  occurred  the  most 
auspicious  event  in  his  life — the  wisest  step  he  had  ever  taken,  and  the  surest 
guarantee  of  his  future  prosperity :  he  was  married  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
m  Dublin,  to  Miss  Ellen  Tree — an  attachment  of  long  standing,  and,  in  every 
respect,  "  a  well-assorted  union."  By  thb  Charles  Kcan  not  only  secured  his 
domestic  happiness,  but  obtained  a  large  addition  to  his  worldly  means,  and  an 
invaluable  co-operator  in  his  theatrical  career.  By  a  rare  combination  of  private 
and  professional  excellence.  Miss  Ellen  Tree  had  already  acquired  a  handsome 
independence,  and  placed  herself  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  distinguished 
females  whose  names  shed  lustre  on  the  history  of  the  British  Drama.  In 
characters  requiring  great  physical  power,  with  the  more  commanding  attri- 
butes, something  might  be  wanting  which  a  few  others  had  excelled  her  in ;  but 
in  all  the  sof^r  delineations,  in  a  just  discrimination  of  the  tenderer  passions,  in 
versatility,  in  natural  pathos,  or  elegant  vivacity — in  a  clear  knowledge  of  her 
author's  meaning,  and  in  lady-like  deportment — she  was,  and  is,  without  a  supe- 
rior on  the  modern  stage. 

This  mamage,  which,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  was  not  immediately  made 
public,  took  place  on  the  lost  day  of  their  Dublin  engagement,  and  on  that  same 
evening,  by  a  odd  coincidence,  they  performed  together  in  The  Honevmoon, 
Their  first  appearance  in  the  acknowledged  characters  of  man  and  wile  took 
place  at  Glasgow  on  the  27th  of  the  following  February — the  combined  attrac- 
tion producing,  in  five  performances  in  one  week,  the  sum  of  £1000.  During 
the  following  summer,  both  were  engaged  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  As  You 
Like  It,  The  Gamester,  and  The  Lady  of  Lyons  were  fi^uently  repeated. 
They  also  appeared  in  a  new  play  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  called  The  llose  of 
Arragon,  which,  though  successtul  in  representation,  and  acted  for  twenty-five 
consecutive  nights,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  least  agreeable  productions  of  a 
vei^  superior  writer. 

During  the  winter  of  1843,  Charles  Kean  entered  into  a  separate  engagement 
with  Mr.  Bunn  at  Drury-lane,  receiving  the  same  terms  as  m  1838.  On  this 
occasion  Richard  IIL  was  produced  in  a  style  of  unprecedented  magnificence 
with  correct  costumes  and  decorations. 

America  has  generally  proved  an  "El  Dorado"  to  the  leading  London 
**  stars."  Mrs.  C.  Kean  was  desirous  of  paying  a  farewell  visit  to  the  many 
kind  friends  she  had  formerly  made  in  that  country,  and  a  very  tempting  ofier 
presenting  itself,  they  laid  aside  several  excellent  engagements  at  home,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1845  once  more  embarked  for  the  United  States.  Their  success 
was  everywhere  "prodigious."  By  the  close  of  the  first  year  they  realised  and 
sent  home  a  greater  profit  than  had  ever  before  been  accomplished  within  the 
same  time.  A  new  play,  called  The  Wife's  Secret,  proved  imiversally  attractive. 
Thb  play,  a  production  of  sterling  merit,  was  written  by  Mr.  G.  Lovell,  already 
well  known  in  the  literary  and  dramatic  world  by  the  Merchant  of  Bruges,  Love*s 
Sacrijice,  &c.,  &c.  It  was  purcha<?ed  by  Kean  (who  fully  relied  on  the  talent 
of  his  author)  for  the  large  sum  of  ;€400,  before  it  was  commenced. 

In  the  year  1846  he  ventured  on  an  experiment  never  before  hazarded  in 
VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  ccxiv.  2   r 
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Amorica— the  production  of  the  two  jrorgeous  historical  tragedies  of  Bickard  III, 
and  King  John^  on  a  scale  of  splendour  which  no  theatre  in  London  or  Paris 
^uld  have  surpassied.  The  scenery,  the  decorations,  the  banners,  armorial 
bearings,  heraldic  blazonry,  groupings,  and  all  the  minor  details  were  so  cor- 
rectly studied,  that  the  most  tastidious  reader  of  Montfau<?on  or  Mej-rick  wonkl 
have  been  puzzled  to  detect  an  error.  But  our  brethren  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
are  utilitarians  rather  than  antiquaries ;  more  inclined  to  look  forward  than 
to  pore  over  ancient  chronicles :  they  appeared  not  to  enjoy  with  a  perfect  zest 
the  pomp  of  feudal  royalty,  or  the  solemn  pageantry  of  baronial  privil^es.  The 
upshot  of  all  was,  that  the  expenditure  jfar  exceeded  the  return,  and  the  produce 
of  the  second  year  bore  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  first. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  they  returned  to  England.  Tlieir  first  act  on  arriving 
at  home  was  one  of  disinterested  kindness.  Hearing,  throueh  a  mutual  friend, 
that  Mr.  Calcrafl,  the  lessee  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  had  fallen  into  difficulties, 
they  crossed  at  once  to  Ireland,  and  volunteered  to  perform  for  his  benefit.  The 
attraction  of  these  powerful  auxiliaries,  added  to  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
manager,  produced  a  house  crowded  by  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  Irish 
metropolis.  The  pjlay  selected  was  The  Jealous  Wife,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean 
(for  the  first  time  in  Europe)  appeared  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakly.  The  Lord  Lieo. 
tenant,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  very  lately  entered  on  his  office,  was 
present,  with  the  Countess  and  the  viceregal  suite.  They  expressed  warm  ap- 
probation of  the  performance,  and  on  the  following  Saturday,  the  3 1st  July, 
Tisited  the  theatre  in  state,  commanding  the  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ecan 
in  tiie  comedy  of  The  Wonder,  This  produced  a  second  house  as  numerously 
attended  as  the  former  one.  They  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  a 
doable  service  to  an  old  and  valued  friend  at  a  very  critical  juncture. 

After  coins  through  a  series  of  engagements,  all  settled  before  they  had  sailed 
for  America,  m  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin,  they  returned 
to  the  Haymarket  Theatre  early  in  January,  1848,  and  appeared  in  their  new 
play  of  The  Wife's  Secret,  Their  reception  and  the  success  of  the  play  wero 
equally  enthusiastic;  It  was  repeated  thirty-six  times  with  undiminLshed.  effect ; 
the  engagement,  originally  for  tnirty  nights,  was  extended  to  sixty ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  their  benefit  her  Majesty  honoured  them  with  her  presence,  confcr- 
ting  the  distinction  of  a  *'  special  patronage." 

At  the  commencement  of  1849,  Charles  Kean  was  selected,  without  applica- 
tion on  his  part,  to  conduct  the  "  Windsor  Theatricals" — a  series  of  private  per- 
formances at  tlie  Castle,  adopted  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  with  the 
double  object  of  gratifying  then*  own  tastes,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
British  drama.  The  compliment  was  a  highly  ^'utifying  one,  both  to  tJie  man 
and  the  actor ;  but  the  difficulties  accompanying  it  were  of  no  trifling  nature.  A 
Tcry  general  desire  was  maniibsted  to  appear  before  royalty ;  but  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  reconcile  conflicting  claims,  or  brmg  down  exi>ectations,  occasionally  un- 
reasonable, to  a  practicable  standard.  That  Kean  acquitted  himself  to  Uie  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  his  august  employers,  may  be  assumed  from  the  facts  that  her 
Majesty  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  and  accorded  him  the  still  more 
flattering  honour  of  a  personal  interview,  lo  satisfy  all  his  brethren  of  the  sock- 
and-bnskin  was  a  much  more  arduous  undertaking.  He  laboured  with  unceasing 
tact,  command  of  temper,  and  perfect  impartiahty ;  but  he  discovered  that  to 
roll  up-hill  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  to  draw  water  in  the  bucket  of  the  Danaidie, 
or  to  carve  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue,  would  be  gentle  pastime,  compared  to 
the  complicated  Herculean  labour  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  accomplish. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1849,  the  widow  of  Edmund  Kean  died  at  KeydcU, 
near  Homdean,  in  Hampshire,  the  country  residence  of  her  son,  on  a  small  estate 
he  had  purchased  in  1844,  and  where  she  had  found  a  happy  retreat  during  the 
dosinjg  years  of  her  chejjuered  and  eventful  existence.  The  history  of  the  elder 
Mrs.  Kean  presents  us  with  a  moral  lesson  of  the  dceiMist  interest,  a  subject  for  pro- 
found reflection,  and  a  special  instance  of  the  varied  dispensations  of  rrovidence. 
During  the  early  years  of  her  married  life  she  struggled  with  many  privations, 
ftnd  drained  the  cup  of  poverty  to  its  bitterest  dregs — then  came  the  episode 
of  London  success,  with  all  its  unlooked-for  luxury  and  ruinous  profusion ;  then 
followed  the  desertion  of  her  husband,  the  combined  evils  of  broken  health  and 
Tanished  hopes]  disease^  neglect,  and  destitution,  more  pungently  fislt  firom  an 
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interval  of  prosperily;  until,  finally  raised  again  by  the  filial  piety  and  untiring 
exertions  of  her  son,  she  passed  the  evening  of  her  davs  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  of  affluence,  and  all  the  soothing  cares  of  the  fondest  affection. 

On  the  21st  of  Mav,  1849,  Charles  E^n  presided  at  the  fourth  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Grenerai  Theatrical  Fund,  to  which  he  had  always  been  an  annual 
contributor — an  excellent  institution,  well  deserving  the  general  support  it  ap- 
pears to  receive.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  called  on  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  chairman  at  a  public  dinner.  According  to  the  published  accounts, 
he  acquitted  hunself  with  much  ability,  and  spoke  with  pathos  and  effect.  The 
collection  exceeded,  by  nearly  £100,  the  sum  obtainea  on  any  of  the  former 
occasions.  During  the  seasons  of  1848-9,  and  1849-50,  Charles  Kean  departed 
from  the  plan  he  had  hitherto  adopted  in  his  London  engagements,  and  accepted 
a  permanent  situation  with  Mr,  AVebstcr  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  He  wa^ 
pnncipally  induced  by  family  considerations — the  declining  health  of  his 
mother,  and  a  desire  to  superintend  the  early  education  of  ms  daughter  and 
only  child,  a  little  girl  now  nearly  seven  years  old. 

In  January  he  was  commanded  to  direct  the  second  series  of  Windsor 
theatricals,  which  were  unexpectedly  curtailed  by  the  intervening  death  of 
the  Queen  Dowager,  and  has  now,  a  third  time,  l)een  entrusted  with  the  same 
commission  for  the  approaching  Christmas,  In  March  last,  he  and  Mrs.  Kean 
concluded  their  engagements  at  the  Haymarket.  On  the  occasion  of  their  bene* 
fit  the  Queen  again  honoured  them  with  her  presence  and  special  patronage. 
The  play  selected  was  Much  Ado  about  Nothing;  they  appeared  as  Bene- 
dick  and  Beatrice,  characters  in  which  they  had  sained  much  reputation 
during  the  season.  In  August,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Keeley,  he  entered  ort 
a  lease,  for  two  years,  of  flie  Princess's  Theatre  in  Oxford-street,  and  for  the 
first  time  embarKcd  on  the  "  stormy  sea*'  of  management.  His  season  oom» 
menced,  under  highly  favourable  auspices,  on  the  28th  of  September. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Kean,  from  his  birth  to  the  present  date.  That  he  has  been  a  fortunate  man, 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  no  one  will  deny  ;  and  that  he  merits  his 
good  fortune  will  be  as  readily  conceded  by  all  impartial  judges.  In  his  early 
career  he  had  much  to  contend  against,  and  his  history  presents  strong  points  of 
encouragement  to  all  who  are  destined  to  fight  their  way  through  the  world, 
of  whatever  calling  or  profession.  The  towering  reputation  of  his  father,  and 
the  name  he  inherited,  were  more  frequentlpr  iinpedunents  than  advantages,  as 
inviting  invidious  comparisons  rather  than  mdulgent  recollections.  A  natural 
resemblance  in  the  son  was  reproached  as  a  positive  offence ;  while  the  most  pal- 
pable and  servile  imitation  in  a  stranger  was  cordially  hailed  as  indicative  of 
kindred  genius.  At  the  same  tim^  his  high  gentlemanlike  bearing,  his  well* 
known  affection  for  his  mother,  and  his  honourable  character,  were  poweHul 
auxiliaries,  backing  his  own  genius,  and  carrying  him  gallantly  over  many  oppos- 
ing  obstacles  and  many  prejudiced  opinions.  The  professional  reputation  of 
Chiles  Kean  is  erected  on  a  sound  foundation.  As  Junius  says,  in  reference  to 
the  fame  of  I^rd  Chatham,  "  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monu. 
ment,  and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels 
that  adorn  it." 

It  may  here  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of 
Charles  Kean's  peculiar  style  of  acting,  an  estimate  of  his  powers,  and  a  critical 
comparison  between  him  and  the  other  leading  performers  who  have  illustrated 
his  era.  But  we  abstain  from  this  at  present.  It  sounds  too  like  a  requiem  or 
an  epitaph ;  and  wfe  trust  many  long  and  h&ppj  years  will  elapse  before  he  be- 
comes  a  candidate  for  either.  Thb  one  fact,  however,  is  certain — his  reputa- 
tion is  exclusively  built  on  his  delineations  of  Shakspere.  Hitherto  he  has  de- 
rived little  assistance  from  original  characters.*  In  this  respect,  both  his  father 
and  himself  have  been  less  fortunate  than  their  predecessors.  Holla,  The 
Stranger,  Penruddock,  and  Octavian,  assisted  the  fame  of  John  Kemble,  nearly 
as  much  as  Hamlet,  Lear,  Wolsoy,  or  Coriolanus.    Virginius,  William  Tell, 


•  The  only  exception  is,  probably,  "  Sir  AValtcr  Awyot,"  In  The  Wifit  Stcret^  and  this  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  as  a  first-rate  character. 
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Werner,  and  Richelieu,  have  proved  as  valuable  stepping-stones  to  Macread^r^  as 
King  John,  Othello,  or  Macbeth. 

Mr.  C.  Eean  has  now  entered  on  a  dangerous  experiment,  as  manaj^er  of  an 
important  London  theatre.  He  has  many  qualifications  for  the  task,  with  sound 
experience;  and  his  known  liberality  to  authors  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  an 
impetus  to  dramatic  literature.  He  has  already  a  second  time  paid  £400  to  the 
author  of  The  Wife's  Secret,  for  a  new  play,  which  will  be  produced  imme- 
diately ;  and  is  in  treaty  with  several  of  the  leiading  English  dramatists  to  employ 
their  pens  in  a  similar  task.  AVe  should  like  to  see  some  of  our  own  country, 
men  enter  into  this  competition.  Where  is  Sheridan  Knowles?  Is  the  lamp 
extin«niished  which  once  burned  so  brilliantly  ?  Or  if  his  genius  slumbers 
on  its  laurels,  and  cannot  be  awakened,  where  is  the  young  literature  of  Ireland  ? 
A  liberal  purchaser  is  in  the  market,  if  the  proper  article  be  supplied.  We 
heartily  wish  Mr.  Kean  success,  and  much  depends  on  the  result  of  his  exer- 
tions.  His  own  fortunes,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  legitimate  drama,  to  a  consider, 
able  extent,  are  involved  in  the  issue.  The  progressive  events  of  his  season  will 
be  watched  with  unusual  interest.  He  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  his  net  is  cast 
in  troubled  waters.  But  a  favourable  prestige  accompames  his  name,  with  a 
very  general  impression  that  the  star  of  his  destiny,  hitherto  so  briOiant,  will 
suficr  no  eel  ipse.  H  is  ackno  w  ledgcd  abilities,  joined  with  those  of  his  accomplished 
lady,  their  estimation  in  general  society,  and  irreproachable  characters,  can  do 
much  ;  and  much  is  wanting  to  revive  the  public  taste^  and  restore  the  sta^  to 
its  former  elevation.  Unless  some  powenul  lever  is  applied  to  counterbalance 
the  thousand-and-one  causes  which  weigh  down  its  vitality,  and  hasten  its  €le* 
cline»  the  most  intellectual  of  recreations  will  shortly  be  numbered  amongst  tJie 
things  that  were ;  and  the  art  and  its  professors  may  lay  down  peaceably  toge- 
ther^  inscribing  over  their  common  sepulchre— 

"FuMcrs  TroesI" 


WHAT   DO   FALLEN   TOWERS  DECLARE? 

What  do  fallen  towers  declare. 

Mouldering,  crumbling  castles  speak  ? 
What,  but  that  old  time  was  there. 

Was  there,  in  some  malignant  freak! 
But  does  this  truth  the  ruin  tells. 
Whisper  not  another  too 
As  sad,  as  painful,  and  as  true  ? 
It  does — yes,  strongly  it  compels. 

My  soul  to  feel  that  time  will  do 
With  roe,  with  you,  with  all  that  breathe 
A  havoc  equal  in  our  death, 
When  pain,  disease,  and  suffering  meet 
Allied,  to  wreck,  to  cruciate  and  beat 
Our  ''earthly  house"  to  dust  beneath  our  feet  1 
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AGE   OF   CHARLES   V. 


Before  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
very  carious  and  interestiiig  volume 
before  us,*  we  wish  to  make  some 
remarks  tiiat  may  serve  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  **  Correspondence  of 
Charles  V." 

The  age  of  Charles  V.  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  interesting 
in  modem  history.  Not  long  be- 
fore Charles  came  into  his  immense 
possessions,  the  world  of  Europe  had 
teen  stai*tled  by  the  prodigious  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus.  The  minds  of 
men  were  variously  agitated  by  novel- 
ties of  speculation,  by  the  ^owth  of 
literature  consequent  on  the  invention 
of  the  printing-press,  and  by  the  poli- 
tical struggles  between  the  Papacy 
and  Uie  Empire.  The  contest  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis  I.  partook 
more  of  the  keenness  of  personal  rival- 
ry than  any  struggle  we  recollect 
Detween  crowned  heads.  Their  chal- 
lenging each  other  to  single  combat, 
and  their  insulting  cartels,  contained 
more  personality  than  has  ever  been 
exhibited  by  kings  striving  with  each 
other,  and  approximate  to  the  spirit 
of  romance.  Lastly,  the  Reformation 
is  the  grand  event  of  the  age  of  Charles 
v.— a  change  which,  of  itself,  was  the 
parent  of  vast  political  revolutions. 

Interesting  as  the  age  of  Charles 
V.  IS  in  itself,  it  has  been  rendered 
still  more  so  in  the  pages  of  history. 
We  do  not  rate  Robertson's  "  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V."  as  being 
his  best  performance,  but  it  is  his 
greatest  theme,  and  contains  a  greater 
variety  of  attractive  matter  than  his 
other  works.  The  style  of  his  histo- 
ries of  Scotland  and  America  is  supe- 
rior ;  but  if  the  readers  were  polled, 
we  believe  that  they  would  decide,  by 
a  large  majority,  that  the  *'  Reign  of 
Charies  V.'*  was  his  greatest  woric. 
They  woidd  confound  the  immense 
importance  of  the  subjects  treated  of 


with  the  execution  of  the  work  itself. 
Yet,  as  a  subject  for  history,  there 
were  great  difficulties  in  its  treatment. 
The  very  first,  and  almost  the  ffreatest, 
principle  of  historical  composition  is, 
that  tne  writer  ehould  give  his  subject 
as  much  unity  as  possible.  His  work 
should  not  consist  of  unconnected 
parts;  ah  animating  principle  should 
pervade  it,  so  as  that  the  idea  of  an 
artistic  whole  should  be  powerfully 
(though,  perhaps,  unconsciously)  im- 
pressed on  the  reader's  mind.  This 
unity  of  action  and  of  int^'rest  is  neces- 
sary alike  to  the  historian  and  the 
dramatic  poet,  and  is  found  not  on  the 

Eedantic  and  artificial  rules  of  critics, 
ut  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
which  cannot  employ  itself  on  several 
objects  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
attention  is  divided,  the  impression  on 
the  mind  is  less  animated,  and  tho 
reader  soon  becomes  perplexed  or  dis- 
gusted. There  must  always  be  a  main 
point — a  certain  grand  goal,  to  which 
the  author  should  conduct  his  readers. 
How  artfully  Livy,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  superlative  performance, 
awakens  the  reader's  attention  by  sug- 
gesting the  continuous  grandeur  of  his 
theme,  "Res  Romana  quse  ab  exiguis 
profecta  initiis,  eo  creverit,  ut  jam 
magnitudine  laboret  sua." 

It  is  remarkable  that  David  Hume 
tried  to  dissuade  Robertson  from  the 
project  of  writing  tho  "  History  of  the 
Age  of  Charles  V."  in  the  following 
words: — "That  subject  is  diyointed, 
and  your  hero,  who  is  the  sole  con- 
nection, is  not  very  interestinff.  A 
competent  knowledge,  at  least,  is  re- 
quired of  the  state  and  constitution  of 
tne  Empire,  of  the  several  kingdoms 
of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which  it  would  be  the  work 
of  half  a  life  to  acquire ;  and  though 
some  parts  of  the  story  may  be  enter- 
taining, there  are  many  that  would  be 


*  "  Correspondence  of  tlie  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  his  Ambassadors  at  the  Courts  of 
England  and  France,  from  the  Original  Letters  in  the  Imperial  Family  Archives  at  Vienna ; 
with  a  connecting  Narrative  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  some  of  the 
most  dlBtangaished  Officers  of  his  Army  and  Uouaehold ;  together  with  the  Emperor's 
Itinerary  from  1619-1651."  Edited  by  William  Bradford,  M.A.,  formerly  Chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Vienna.    8vo.    London :  Bentley.    1850. 
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dry  and  barren,  and  the  whole  seems 
not  to  have  any  great  charms."* 

It  is  the  boast  of  Robertson  that, 
with  one  exception,  he  triumphed  over 
the  difficulties  started  by  the  scrutinising 
and  captious  understanding  of  Hume* 
Upon  a  complicated  subject  he  pro- 
duced a  work  of  lucid  arran^ment, 
containing  a  prodigious  variety  of 
matter  within  a  very  small  space.  But 
in  a  critical  sense,  the  ''Reign  of  Char- 
les V."  does  not  make  a  complete  whole. 
When  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  we  crave  that  the  author 
should  proceed.  It  is,  rather,  as  an 
elaborate  and  careful  introduction  to 
the  history  of  modem  Europe,  that 
the  work  is  of  such  inestimable  value* 

To  the  statesman,  as  well  as  the  phi- 
losopher, the  age  of  Chajrles  Y.  must 
always  be  interesting,  as  it  was  then 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed 
into  one  great  system.  It  may  be 
useful  to  contrast  the  state  of  Europe 
then  with  its  condition  at  the  present 
time.  The  changes  of  the  last  three 
centuries  may  be  classified  as  political 
and  sociaL 

Under  the  first  mav  be  enumerated 
the  alternations  in  the  bahmce  of  power, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  certain  king- 
doms. Under  the  last  may  be  placed 
the  important  religious  changes  conse- 
quent on  the  reformation  of  religion. 

In  1850  there  arc  not  less  than 
five  great  powers  in  Europe,  viz., 
England,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  In  the  age  of  Charles  V., 
three  centuries  ago,  the  two  leading 
powers  of  Europe  were  France  and 
Spain.  At  that  time  England  was 
only  recovering  from  the  wasting 
effects  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
though  she  had  the  frame-work  of  a 
parliament,  the  spirit  of  the  consti< 
tutional  system  and  the  mercantile 
strength  of  the  island  had  not  de- 
veloped themselves,  while  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  and  the  inse- 
curity of  Ireland  weakened  the  energy 
of  her  monarchy.  In  those  times 
neither  Russia  nor  Prussia  had  a  politi- 
cal existence,  and  the  wonderful  results 
of  the  energy  and  enterprises  of  the 
Czar  Peter  and  Frederick  the  Great 
were  not  anticipated.     Germany  was 


then  a  conglomeration  of  small  states, 
hanging  loosely  together,  with  dififerent 
laws  and  ideas  prevailing  in  variooB 
parts  of  it.  Spam,  however,  since  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had 
concentrated  its  strength,  and  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  Charles  succeeded 
to  the  crown, having  previously  inherit- 
ed the  Netherlands  as  heir  to  the  house 
of  Burgundy.  The  death  of  the  £mi>e- 
ror  M^imilian  lefl  vacant  the  Imperial 
throne,  and  first  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
tracted competition  of  Charles  and 
Francis  I.  This  struggle  and  rivaliy 
was  of  the  mreatest  importance,  and  it 
has  no  smtul  attraction  for  ourselves, 
as  it  first  led  England  to  the  adoption 
of  a  foreign  policy. 

There  were  not  less  than  four  great 
wars  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
Emperor  Charies  V.  They  had  each 
from  the  first  signified  their  intentions 
of  carrying  on  a  rivalry  with  each  other. 
"Both  of  them,*'  says  Ilume,  with 
great  felicity  of  style,  "were  princes 
endowed  with  taknts  and  aoilities, 
brave,  aspiring,  active,  industrious, 
beloved  by  their  subjects  and  servants, 
dreaded  by  their  enemies,  and  respect- 
ed by  all  the  world.  Francis  open, 
frank,  liberal,  munificent ;  carrying 
these  virtues  to  an  excess  which  prt^u- 
diced  his  afikirs.  Charies,  political, 
close,  artificial,  frugal,  better  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  success  in  wars  and 
negotiations,  especially  the  latter.  The 
one  the  more  amiable  man,  the 
other  the  greater  monarch. **t  ^^^ 
main  pretext,  and  to  some  extent  the 
actuating  motive,  of  Uiose  wars  was  on 
one  side  to  increase,  and  on  the  other 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Empire. 
Contemplated  from  tliat  point  of  view, 
the  struggle  of  Francis  misht  be  con- 
sidered as  a  contest  for  the  independence 
of  Europe.  And  as  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  tnese  two  famous  rivals  counter- 
poised each  other,  so  did  the  evils  and 
advantages  of  their  respective  situa- 
tions, ^rthough  Charles  had  far  more 
extensive  dominions,  yet  his  power 
was  not  so  concentrated,  or  his  autho- 
rity so  well  obeyed  as  those  of  his 
rival. 

In  the  first  of  these  wars  Charles  had 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  P<^  on  his  aide, 


*  This  ktter  is  not  veiygeneBally  known.  We  find  it  Sn  tbe  **  Hemoir  of  BobflrtMM,"  by 
Dagald  Stewart,  read  before  the  Phik»ophical  Society  of  EakiUwgh,  and  preixed  to  tlia 
eigbt-volnme  edition  of  Robertson,  published  in  1 79 1. 

t  "  Rcign  of  lUnry  YIII.,"  cap.  2. 
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wbile  Francis  had  Venice  and  the 
Swisd,  This  Erst  was  ended  with  the 
defeat  of  Francis  at  Pa  via,*  and  was 
concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid. 
The  second  war  was  carried  on  by 
Francis,  who^  by  means  of  a  treaty  at 
Cognac,  continued  to  have  the  Pope, 
Venice,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  on  nis 
side;  and  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  promises 
of  Francis,  was  induced  to  join  in  it. 
This  second  war  was  memorable  by 
the  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  the 
£aiperor,  which  led  to  Charles  of 
Bourbon  sacking  Rome,  and  the  Pope 
being  besieged  m  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Thus,  in  those  times,  while  that  ima- 
ginary unity  which  Romanist  teachers 
are  so  fond  of  declaiming  upon,  pre- 
vailed in  the  unreformed  Church,  the 
Pope  was  treated  with  as  little  respect 
as  m  these  latter  days,  when  he  escaped 
from  his  beloved  subjects  under  the 
ffuisc  of  a  hackney  coachman.  Charles 
v.,  however,  had  not  devised  the 
humiliation  of  the  papacy.  This  second 
war  was  closed  by  the  peace  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  1529,  and  the  consequences 
were  favourable  to  Charles.  His  im- 
perial power  over  the  Italian  states  was 
extended.  We  may  observe  that 
besides  the  Hereditary  Dukedom  of 
Florence  being  established  then,  that 
the  Constitution  of  Genoa  was  set- 
tled upon  the  basis  on  which  it  has 
subsisted  towards  our  times. 

The  third  war  was  that  France  might 
regain  power  over  the  Italian  States, 
and  Francis  allied  himself  with  the 
Pope.  The  spectacle  of  another  ex. 
hausting  war  induced  a  general  wish 
that  the  diflerences  between  the  great 
rivals  might  be  settled  without  the 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  There 
was  acoordingly  a  congress  at  Nice 
between  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and 
Francis,  and  a  ten  years'  truce  wtis 
agreed  upon;  but  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  antagonists  was  founded  so 
much  on  emulation,  and  on  the  balance 
of  opposite  interests,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  were,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  broken  through 
by 

The  fourth  war,  in  which  Francis 
had  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  and 


Venice,  besides  Denm&rk  and  Sweden, 
amongst  the  northern  states  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  had 
Henry  VHI.  on  his  side.  This  great 
war  concluded  at  the  peace  of  Cressy, 
without  its  objects  being  gained.  The 
termination  of  the  struggle  between 
these  two  great  adversanes  was  only 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Francis  in 
1547,  the  year  in  which  Henry  of 
England  also  died. 

The  contemplation  of  so  ereat  and 
protracted  a  struggle,  of  which  we  have 
presented  the  foregoing  brief  analysis, 
IS  suggestive  of  several  reflections. 
During  that  struggle  the  Reformation 
made  rapid  progress ;  and  are  we  pre- 
cipitate in  the  conjecture  that  if  the 
attention  of  Charles  had  not  been  dis- 
tracted by  the  variety  of  his  own  pro- 
jects, and  the  attacks  of  Francis  I., 
the  Reformation  might  not  so  easily 
have  made  its  way,  however  cer- 
tainly  that  great  change  must  have 
taken  place  in  a  later  age?  But  avoid- 
ing all  conjectural  ground,  we  desire 
to  fix  the  attention  (^our  readers  upon 
the  great  results,  firstly  to  Europe,  and 
secondly  to  England,  France,  and 
Spam,  respective^'*  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Charles  V.  and  Francis. 

1.  As  to  Europe,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  great  political  idea  of  "The 
Balance  of  Power"  was  then  first  prac- 
tically generated.  It  is  true  that  even 
in  ancient  times  the  idea  of  a  balance 
of  power  in  politics  was  not  un- 
laiown.  Every  reader  of  Grecian  his- 
tory recollects  that  Thucydides  repre- 
sents the  league  formed  ajniinst  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  as  owing  to  the  principle  of  a 
balaiice  of  power.  When  Thebes  and 
Lacedsemonia  disputed  for  sovereign 
power,  Athens  always  threw  itself  into 
the  lighter  scale,  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  a  balance.  In  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  MegalopoUtans, 
this  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  is 
expounded  with  his  peculiar  force. 
The  wars  of  the  Grecian  States  be- 
tween themselves  were  more  wars  of 
emulation  than  of  pohcy,  deriving  their 
origin  from  personal  pride  rather  than 
the  lust  of  power — a  circumstance 
which  niakes  it  still  more  remarkable 


•  Sismondi  says,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  chionicks  of  Nlcaise  Lactam,  king-at-anns 
of  Charles  V.  and  the  parliamentary  registera,  that  the  letter  written  by  Francis  to  bis  aMrtker 
was  as  diffuse  as  his  ordinary  epistles,  and  contained  only  a  version  of  the  celebrated 
phrase,  "  Madame,  tout  est  perdu  fora  rhonnew," 
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that  the  idea  of  a  baknce  of  power 
should  be  maintained  by  them.  In  the 
history  of  Rome  we  do  not  meet  with 
any  definite  allusions  to  the  principle 
of  the  balance  of  power,  because  the 
Romans  never  met  with  any  general 
confederacy  against  them,  but  subdued 
Uieir  neighbours  one  after  another. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  various  states  of  Europe 
was  ill  suited  for  foreign  conquest ;  but 
when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia 
were  abandoned,  Europe  was  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  exorbitant  power  cen- 
tred in  Charles  V.  Hence  the  struggles 
against  him  illustrated  and  enforced 
the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power. 
That  principle  was  acted  upon  by  Eli- 
zabeth and  her  ministers,  and  King 
William,  after  coming  to  the  throne, 
devoted  himself  to  its  maintenance. 
The  foreign  danger  at  the  age  of  1688 
was  from  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
French  monarchy ;  and  our  revolution 
has  therefore  an  European  as  well  as 
a  mere  English  aspect,  since  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  consequent  on  1 688, 
was  entirely  different  from  what  must 
have  prevailed  if  the  Stuart  family  had 
continued  to  occupy  the  throne.  Wal- 
pole  and  Chatham  both  acted  on  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power  being 
a  leading  one  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Since  their  time,  however,  we  have 
seen  sciolists  and  pretenders  of  all 
kinds  casting  ridicule  on  a  principle 
affirmed  bv  Elizabeth  and  King  Wil- 
liam— ^by  Walpole  and  by  Chatham. 
That  pedantic  and  narrow-minded 
school  of  politicians,  of  which  for  so 
many  years  the  Westminster  Review 
was  the  organ,  made  the  ''  balance  of 
power"  a  constant  target  for  their  sar- 
casms.  Mr.  Roebuck,  with  his  usual 
snappish  superficiality,  has  squirted 
forth  some  of  his  small  sarcasms  against 
it.  But  the  principle  is  self-evident, 
and  it  is  enough  to  say  for  its  reality, 
that  the  general  concert  of  several 
kingdoms  for  three  centuries  has 
proved  its  necessity.  It  is  our  business 
nere  not  to  argue  for  its  truth,  but  to 
trace  its  origin  to  that  age  in  modern 


history  when  it  received  its  most  dis- 
tinct recognition — ^the  times  of  Charlefl 
V. 

•  2.  Since  that  memorable  age,  what  a 
wonderful  difference  there  has  been 
between  the  fortunes  of  England  and  of 
Spain.  At  that  time  England  was  only 
emerging  into  European  importance; 
since  then,  her  course  has  been  steadi. 
ly  progressive,  while  the  path  of 
Spam  has  been  uniformly  downward.* 
At  that  time  the  fortunes  of  Europe 
were  decided  by  the  revolutions  of 
France  and  Spain ;  since  then  Eng- 
land  and  France  have  been  the  leading 
powers.  Yet  England  had  great  diffi- 
culties in  her  wonderful  career.  The 
independence  of  Scotland,  and  the  pe- 
rennial discontent  of  Ireland  (whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic),  placed  great 
obstacles  to  the  concentration  of  her 
power;  still  for  three  centuries  her 
executive  has  been  as  strong  (to  say 
the  least)  as  any  country  in  the  world ; 
for  the  same  space  of  time  her  Parlia- 
ment has  ruled  her  people.  Her  il- 
lustrious commoners,  vrom  the  time 
of  the  Mr.  Hampdens  and  Mr.  Hordes, 
to  the  Mr.  Pitts  and  Mr.  Cannings, 
have  swayed  her  counsels  and  inspirited 
her  ambition .  While  France  has  alter- 
nately crouched  beneath  a  Richelieu,  a 
Louis  XIV.,  and  a  Napoleon,  England 
has  preserved  its  freedom;  and  wlme  we 
write,  the  British  Queen  enjoys  more 
firmly  her  power  than  any  potentate, 
whether  pope,  emperor,  or  president, 
in  the  civilised  globe.  What  passes  in 
her  ParUament  is  of  world-wide  im- 
portance. The  decisions  of  her  legb- 
lature  are  eagerly  watched  by  the 
statesmen  of  civilised,  and  by  the 
chieflains  of  barbarous  nations.  While 

Preserving  her  free  constitution,  she 
as  conauered  an  empire  ten  times 
greater  than  that  over  which  Charles 
V .  bore  sway.  The  Indies  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  show  that  no 
torrid  climate  tames  the  ener^  of  her 
hardy  sons;  the  long  line  m  settle- 
ments in  pestilent  Afnca,  Sierra  Leone 
and  Accra,  Aunamboe  and  Fernando 
Po,  show  the  death-daring  courage  of 


*  "  Memoirs  of  Spain,  under  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.'*  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  Author  of 
"  History  of  fiction  *'  (Edhiburgh,  1834),  is  a  book  not  so  weU  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Watson  and  Thomson  conclude  their  works  with  the  death  of  Philip  III.,  ui  1621 ;  and 
Coxe  begins  his  "  Memou«  "  at  the  dato  of  1700.  The  intervenhig  period  is  ably  treated 
of  with  much  candour  and  undoubted  knowledge  by  Mr.  Dunlop.  Upon  the  melancholy  de- 
cline of  the  Spanish,  power,  vide  the  modern  Spanish  historian,  Ortiz,  in  the  sixth  vdume 
of  his  "  Compendia  Cronologico  de  la  ffistaria  d'JSspana," 
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her  commercial  enterprise.  Into  what- 
ever sea  the  mariner  pursaes  his  foamy 
track,  the  British  flag  meets  himi  wav- 
ing from  some  fortress  on  a  sea-Mt 
isle,  or  fluttering  at  the  mast-head  of 
the  three-decker  or  the  merchantman. 
St.  Helena  tells  of  England,  and  of 
the  fall  of  her  greatest  foe.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  recalls  the  voy- 
ages of  Vasco  do  Gama,  reminds  one 
how  the  maritime  energy  of  Portugal 
has  vanished,  while  the  matcliless  navy 
of  England  still  i-emains.  The  great 
continent  of  New  Holland  opens  bound- 
less prospects  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
English  race  and  language ;  and  even 
the  States  of  America,  while  free  from 
her  legal  authority,  bear  testimony  to 
the  moral  power  of  English  lawgivers 
and  teachers.  What  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  this  vast  em- 
pire since  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
while  Spain  has  declined  during  the 
same  period  ? 

Unquestionably,  the  first  and  great- 
est cause  has  been,  that  England  has 
been  self-ruled,  self-judged,  and,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  self-inspired.  She  has 
not  taken  her  religion  from  a  college 
of  Italian  casuists,  nor  crouched  be- 
neath sacerdotal  sway ;  nor  has  she 
guided  her  legislation  by  the  whispers 
of  courtiJ,  or  the  whims  of  kingcraft. 
She  rose  with  the  rise,  as  she  most 
certainly  would  crumble  with  the  fall, 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  Not  supe- 
rior to  the  Spaniards  m  mental  capabi- 
lity, her  people  have  left  them  far  be- 
hind in  social  energy  and  freedom. 
They  have  thought  for  themselves,  and 
exercised  their  own  untrammelled  fa- 
culties. Their  social,  personal,  and 
political  fr^dom  are  all  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  growth  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  as  the  servility  and  des- 
potism of  Spain  are  the  result  of  the 
mind-killing  despotism  of  an  exagge- 
rated form  of  sacerdotal  rule.  In  one 
country  the  observer  beholds  the  free 

Eress — in  the  other,  the  priests.  Li- 
erty  of  thought  has  been  sacred  in 
England — servility  of  soul  has  been 
consecrated  in  Spain.  Tlie  exercise 
of  private  judgment  on  the  most  sub- 
lime of  subjects  has  accustomed  the 
English  to  think  with  boldness  and 
energy  on  personal  and  political  ques- 
tions ;  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible 
familiarises  their  mind  wim  the  gran- 
deur of  religious  truths,  in  all  their 
revealed  and  simple  magnificence.  In 
Spain,  on  the  otber  hand,  the  religio- 


sity of  the  human  mind  has  been  com- 
pelled to  cast  itself  upon  mei-e  formal- 
ism— upon  fantastic  religious  pix>ces- 
sions  through  the  picturesque  streets, 
of  half  Moorish  architecture — upon 
bedizening  of  saints*  statues  with  satin 
and  gold-lace,  or  ringing  of  bells  be- 
fore great  images  roTlea  upon  wheels 
round  the  great  cathedral  churches, 
and  all  the  theatric  mannerism  of  undi- 
luted  Romanism,  as  it  exists  in  south- 
em  countries,  untempered  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Protestantism.  Looking  on 
this  subject  from  the  merely  political 
point  of  view,  is  it  not  evident  that 
one  system  of  religion  must  produce 
freedom  and  energy  of  character,  and 
the  other  be  fatally  favourable  to  the 
sloth  and  despondency  of  the  mind  ? 

Since  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  the 
Reformation  has  divided  Europe  into 
North  and  South — into  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  In  one  we  behold  energy 
and  social  progress,  and  in  the  other 
stagnation  and  decay.  Some  political 
philosophers,  following  up  the  system 
of  Montesquieu,  have  attempted  to  ac- 
count  for  the  difference  between  North 
and  South  Europe — between  the  ef- 
fects of  Protestantism  and  Romanism— 
by  physical  and  not  by  moral  causes. 
They  say  that  climate  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  North 
and  of  the  inferiority  of  the  South.  Not 
to  go  back  to  Greece  and  Rome,  such 
a  tneory  is  immediately  refuted  by 
pointing  to  the  Italian  Republics— to 
Venice  and  to  Florence — as  evidences 
that  climate  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
indolence  and  backwardness  of  the 
Southern  populations.  But  the  the- 
ory can  be  crushed  more  eff'ectually  in 
another  mode,  e.  g. :  supposing  that  it 
be  admitted  that  climate  makes  the 
difference  between  the  condition  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  countries, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in  the  lazy 
countries — in  those  depressed  below  the 
standard  of  human  energy  and  moral 
vigour — that  Catholicism  allies  itself 
with  the  enervating,  and  Protestantism 
with  the  energising  climate?  Is  not 
this,  in  other  woi^s,  a  distinct  con- 
fession that  one  religion  enervates  and 
the  other  gives  energy  and  vigour? 

Again,  to  place  this  question  in  an. 
other  light,  we  may  refer  to  Protestants 
and  Catholics  when  suffering  from  legal 
depression.  Contrast  the  active,  ener- 
getic, and  highly. cultivated  Huguenota 
of  France,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XTV., 
with  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  at  any 
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period,  or  even  with  the  Catholics  of 
Spain  or  Italy  for  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. Even  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  Protestants  of  Franco  suffered 
grievously  from  the  state  of  the  laws, 
and  from  the  ban  of  a  triumphant  as- 
cendancy ;  yet  their  wealth,  industry, 
and  genenu  intelligence  were  so  re- 
markable as  to  attract  envy,  and  finally 
led  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  by  which  France  lost  her  best 
subjects,  and  England  gained  colonies 
of  highly-trained  manufacturers  and 
artisans.  Even  now  the  state  of  the 
Protestants  of  France  is  most  credit- 
able to  their  character  and  religion. 
Despite  of  a  host  of  evils,  their  moral 
energy  has  survived  the  shocks  of  ex- 
tem£  misfortune. 

Recollecting  that,  since  1778,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  had  unlimited 
powers  of  acquiring  property,  and  that 
previously  to  that  time,  even  during 
the  times  of  the  Penal  Laws,  that  great 
masses  of  property  were  held  in  trust 
for  the  Catholics,  and  not  forgetting 
the  moral  power  resulting  from  num- 
bers, we  are  only  surprised  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  are  not  far  weal- 
thier than  they  are.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  believed  that  a  vast  quantity  of 
capital  was  held  by  Ronian  Catholics, 
who  desired  to  invest  it  in  the  land ; 
but  the  history  of  the  last  three  years 
has  disclosed  the  real  state  of  the  facts. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  delusion 
than  to  suppose  that  the  Catholics  had 
such  masses  of  capital  in  their  hands 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  one  time  sup* 
posed.  We  have  it  ourselves  upon  the 
authority  of  distinguished  Roman  Ca« 
Uiolics,  that  since  1 790  the  higher  class 
of  Catholic  gentry  and  capitoiists  has 
diminished  rather  than  increased.  For 
every  one  eminent  Catholic  family  that 
has  risen,  another  Catholic  family  has 
fallen  within  the  same  period,  a  fact 
which  is  proved  by  a  curious  tabular 
statement  now  lying  before  us,  but 
which  it  would  be  invidious  to  publish. 
We  do  not,  however,  forget  the  im- 
mease  increase  of  the  Catholic  niiddle 
classes ;  but  taking  all  things  into  ac- 
count, we  are  only  surprised  t^at  it  is 
not  wealthier. 

Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Alison  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  race  is  the 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  re- 
ligion of  North  and  South  Europe. 
In  the  present  state  of  ethnology,  to 
affirm  anything  dogmatically  about  race 
is  extremely  precipitate.    To  the  view 


of  religion  being  mainly  infinenced  by- 
race  we  cannot  subscribe.  The  Ita- 
lians have  a  vast  quantity  of  Teutonic 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  it  would  be 
paying  the  highest  compliment  to  the 
Celtic  race  to  class  that  marvellously- 
endowed  people — the  countrymen  of 
the  Medici,  of  Galileo,  Dant^  Tasso, 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Michael  An- 
golo,  Raphael,  and  a  host  of  illustrious 
celebrities — along  with  the  Celts.  In 
natural  qualities  we  are  sure  that  they 
are  not  inferior  to  any  nation.  Be- 
sides, both  in  France  and  Spain,  the 
Reformation  made  vast  progress,  and 
was  only  extirpated  by  tne  systematic 
persecution  of  powerful  governments  ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  religion  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  having  chan^d  so  frequently 
under  the  House  of  Tudor,  completelj 
vitiates  the  theory  that  race  causes  the 
difference  between  the  religions  of 
North  and  South  Europe.  In  no  place 
was  the  Reformation  so  earnest  and 
downright  as  in  Scotland,  where  cer- 
tainly there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  Cel- 
tic blood.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
Mr.  Macaulay  to  name  more  zealous 
missionaries  of  Protestantism  than  two 
distinguished  men  of  the  Celtic  race, 
Hugh  M'Neile  and  Mortuner  0*Sufli- 
van ;  and  to  their  names  we  mi^t  add 
a  swarm  oflrish  Protestant  Celts,  from 
the  days  of  O'Sheiidan  (the  non-ouring 
Bishop  of  Kilmore),  Premium  Madden 
(or  O'Madden),  the  late  Dr.  Phdan 
(or  O'Phelan),  the  present  Bishop  of 
Cashel  (a  real  O'Daly  of  the  proudhouse 
of  Dunsandle),  or  Croly  (O'Crowley), 
author  of  *'  Salathiel.*'  These  are  the 
names  of  men  whose  characters  have  par- 
taken of  the  perverMum  ingemum  Sco* 
tommy  and  certainly  were  zealous  Pro- 
testants. And  to  these  clerical  Celts  we 
might  add  numbers  of  laymen  of  unques- 
tionable Gaelic  descent,  Hke  Daniel 
0*Neil(theallyoftheDukeofOrmond), 
the  O'Connollys  of  Castletown,  the 
O'Briens  of  Dromoland,  the  Mac  Car- 
thys  of  Carrignavar,  the  O'Helys  of 
Knocklofty  (now  called  Hutchinsons), 
the  0*Calla«hans  of  Shanbally  (liord 
Lisraore*s  family),  the  clan  of  the 
O'Gradys  of  Limerick,  besides  innu- 
merable other  Celtic  and  zealous  Pro- 
testants ;  while,  S  converso,  a  host  of 
families  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  de- 
scent profess  now-a-days  the  religion  of 
Rome. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Mill,  that  re* 
ferring  intricate  mor^  proyems  to  a 
theory  of  race  is  a  very  vulgar  mode 
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of  solving  questions  in  political  philo- 
sophy.* 

As  England  rose  by  Protestantism, 
and  Spain  sonk  b^  adhering  to  retro- 
grade and  romantic  views,  so  it  is  re- 
markable that  France,  since  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  was  never,  in  any 
true  sense,  a  thoroughly  Catholic 
country.  We  need  not  go  beyond  tho 
orations  of  Bossuet  and  Massillon  to 
see  how  vast  was  the  ascendancy  of 
the  French  monarchy  over  the  Church, 
and  how  merely  theoretical  was  the 
power  of  the  papacy  in  the  French 
Catholic  school.  In  point  of  fact, 
French  Catholicism  was  a  religion  by 
itself. 

Contrasting  the  history  of  France 
wiUi  that  of  England,  in  the  last  three 
centiuies  and  a-half,  the  grand  fact 


which  arrests  the  political  ^ilosopher 
is,  the  centnUiaed  energy  of  the  French 
power.  Since  the  fall  of  Charles  tho 
Bald  of  Burgundy  (1477),  the  French 
monarchy  tended  to  centralisation ;  and 
its  unity  of  character  is  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  England,  with  its 
outlying  dependencies  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  ifor  did  the  old  French  par- 
liaments in  anywise  interfere  with  the 
vigour  of  tho  monarchy,  while  the 
pc£cy  of  Richelieu  systematised  the 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  king, 
and  pulverised  the  local  political  influ- 
ence of  the  provincial  noblesse.  Hence, 
gradually  and  necessarily,  arose  tho 
great  system  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  Revolution  carried  still  further 
the  bureaucratic  and  centralised  sys- 
tem, and  blotting  out  the  old  map  of 
France,  swept  from  it  those  noble  old 
names  endeared  bv  historic  associa- 
tions, and  divided  the  country  into  Pa- 
ris and  the  provinces.  Irom  this 
imity  and  vaunted  centralisation  re- 
sults the  remarkable  fact,  that  French 
afiairs  are  now,  and  for  some  time  to 
come  will  be,  under  the  domination  of 
what  we  will  call  the  capricious  absolut- 
ism of  the  Parisian  population. 

Reverting  to  the  age  of  Charles 
v.,  when  power  over  Italy  was  the 
grand  object  struggled  for  by  Char- 
les and  Francis  I.,  let  us  aSk,  what 
would  the  French  power  be  now  if 
the  upper  half  of  Italy  had  been 
obtained  by  France.  Then,  indeed, 
tho  Mediterranean  would  have  been 


**a  French  lake."  Is  it  precipitate 
to  hope  that  French  statesmen,  mo- 
narchic or  republican,  have  ceased  to 
entertain  designs  upon  North  Italy, 
not  dissimilar  from  those  of  Francis 
I.? 

From  these  general  reflections  we 
turn  to  the  very  interesting  volume 
before  us.  Mr.  Bradford  was  for- 
merljr  chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy 
at  Vienna,  and,  during  a  long  residence 
in  that  capital,  he  obtained  entire  and 
authenticated  copies  of  the  letters  pub- 
lished in  this  volume.  A  few  of  these 
had  previously  been  published  in  a 
German  periodical,  by  Baron  Ilor- 
mayr ;  and  Mr.  Bradford  did  not  place 
very  much  value  on  his  collectiony 
until  a  high  authority  at  the  British 
Museum  declared  them  to  be  wholly 
unknown,  and  to  possess  so  much  his- 
torical value  as  to  warrant  their  pub- 
lication. 

There  are  about  sixteen  original 
letters  from  Charles  V.  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  various  persons.  There  is 
the  same  number  of  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  influential  persons  in  his 
service.  These  letters  make  \^  nearly 
half  the  volume.  Mr.  Bradford  gives 
us  some  notices  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  correspondence,  and  he 
has  also  subjoined  tne  **  Itinerary  of 
Cliarles  the  Fifth,"  kept  by  his  Ffe- 
mish  secretary,  Yandenesse.  This  lat- 
ter is  a  most  unreadable  document; 
but  it  is  of  value  as  authenticating  the 
history  of  the  times,  and  is  not  ill- 
placed  in  the  present  volume.  But 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  en- 
tiro  volume  is  the  transktion  of  tho 
manuscript  of  Bernardo  Navagiero, 
Venetian  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Charles.  This  MS.  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyo,  of 
Denton,  Oxon,  who  gave  the  use  of  it 
to  Mr,  Bradford.     Instead  of  being 

S laced  towards  the  end  of  the  volume, 
fr.  Bradford  ought  to  have  printed 
it  in  the  front  of  his  work.  Navagiero 
writes  admirably,  he  puts  a  vast 
(luantity  of  matter  into  a  small  space, 
is  a  close  and  various  observer,  and 
goes  to  the  pith  of  his  subject.  He 
was  Bishop  of  Verona,  a  FaUier  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  died  a  cardinal. 
His  report  was  addressed  to  Uie  Doge 


*  See  that  vigorous  thmker's  valuable  rcroaiks  on  Ireland,  in  vol.  il  of  bis  masterly  trea- 
tise on  Logic 
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and  senate  of  Venice,  and  commences 
as  follows : — 

•   "  IMOST  SERENE  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS  PuiNCE, 

— In  the  following  report,  which  is  the  last 
duty  of  my  embass}',  I  shall  feel  myself 
bound  to  consider  rather  how  many  things 
may  without  injustice  be  omitted,  than  how 
many  thufigs  are  to  be  put  in ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible that  scantiness  of  material  can  be 
attributed  to  an  ambassador  just  rctiu'ned 
from  the  court  of  so  great  an  Emperor  as 
Charles  V;  and  especially  when  such  stir- 
ring events  as  active  warfare,  untenable  con- 
federations, and  an  unhoped  for  peace,  all 
took  place  during  his  mission  1  Considering 
therefore  the  manifold  occupations  of  your 
highness  and  of  this  illustrious  council,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  relation  of  such  tilings 
only  as  may  tend  to  usefulness  in  the  future 
deliberations  of  your  excellencies — thereby 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  object  of  that  wise 
custom  which  requires  a  similar  report  from 
all  oor  ambassadors. 

"  DBSOBIPnOK  OF  TUB  EMPEROR. 

"  The  Emperor  is  now  forty-six  years  of 
age.  He  is  a  prince  who  amidst  all  his 
greatness  and  victories  has  retained  a  most 
humble  and  modest  demeanour. 

"He  appears  to  be  very  studious  of  re- 
ligion, aiM  wishes  by  his  example  to  excite 
the  fervour  of  Divine  worship  in  his  court ; 
so  that  in  order  to  acquire  his  favour  there  is 
no  surer  method  than  propriety  of  conduct, 
and  the  profession  of  sincere  Christianity. 

"  His  court  is  more  quiet  and  modest  than 
I  can  describe;  without  any  appearance  of 
vice,  and  perfectly  well  ordered.  In  his 
audiences,  especially  towards  persons  in 
official  situations,  he  is  extremely  patient, 
and  answers  ever^'thing  in  detail ;  but  seldom 
or  never  comes  to  an  immediate  resolution 
on  any  subject.  He  always  refers  the  mat- 
ter, whether  it  be  small  or  great,  to  Monsr. 
de  Granvelle ;  and  after  consulting  with  him 
he  resolves  on  the  course  he  has  to  take,  but 
always  slowly,  for  such  is  his  nature. 

**  Some  people  find  fault  with  this,  and 
call  him  irresolute  and  tardy :  whilst  others 
praise  him  for  caution  and  discretion. 

"With  regard  to  private  audiences,  he 
used  to  be  more  diligent  than  he  now  is : 
but  even  now  he  generally  has  two  or  tlireo 
eveiy  day  after  dinner.  These  private  au- 
diences are  sometimes  left  to  his  ministers ; 
and  they  being  few,  and  the  afl^airs  many, 
no  one  can  come  to  court  for  any  matter, 
whether  of  importance  or  otherwise,  without 
being  detained  much  longer  than  is  agreeable 
to  them. 

"  The  Emperor  dines  in  public  almost  id- 
ways  at  the  same  hour — namely,  twelve 
o*clock  at  noon.  On  first  rising  in  the 
morning,  which  he  does  very  late,  he  attends 
a  private  mass,  said  to  be  for  the  soul  of  the 
the  late  Empress.  Then,  after  having  got 
""er  a  few  audiences,  he  proceeds  to  a  public 


mass  in  the  chapel,  and  immeiiatoly  after- 
wartls  to  dinner.  So  that  it  has  become  a 
proverb  at  court :  *  Dalla  m'essa  alia  men* 
sa,'  (from  the  mass  to  tlio  mess). 

"  The  Emperor  eats  a  great  deal ;  perhaps 
more  than  is  good  for  his  health,  considering 
his  constitution  and  habits  of  exercise.  And 
he  eats  a  kind  of  food  which  produces  gross 
and  viscous  humours,  whence  arise  the  two 
indispositions  which  torment  him;  namely, 
the  gout  and  the  asthma. 

"  Ue  tries  to  mitigate  these  disorders  by 
partial  fasts  in  the  evening,  but  the  ph}*^- 
dans  say  it  would  be  better  if  he  were  to 
divide  the  nourishment  of  the  day  into  two 
regular  meals. 

"  When  his  Majesty  is  well,  he  thinks  he 
never  can  be  ill,  and  takes  very  little  notice 
of  the  advice  of  his  physician ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  is  ill  again,  he  will  do  anything  to- 
wards his  recovery. 

"  He  is  liberal  in  some  things,  such  as  re- 
compensing those  who  have  served  him  in 
the  field,  and  those  for  whom  he  has  any 
particular  regard ;  but  even  in  this  he  pro- 
ceeds slowly.  In  his  dress,  his  table,  fur- 
niture and  equipages,  and  the  chase,  he 
affects  rather  the  state  of  a  moderate  prince, 
than  of  a  great  emperor.  Although  not  by 
nature  inclined  to  do  so,  his  Majesty  is  con- 
strained to  dispense  gifts  on  a  very  large 
scale ;  for  all  the  income  of  the  three  orders 
in  Spain,  which  are  extremel}'  rich,  must  of 
necessity  be  distributed  by  the  Emperor,  as 
also  the  many  benefices  and  bishoprics  of 
Spam  and  his  other  dommions.  It  is  phihi 
that  he  proceeds  very  cautiously  in  these 
matters,  and  gives  away  with  much  dis- 
crimination ;  having  respect  only  to  the  good 
character  and  virtuous  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  given ;  and  on  the  subject  of 
these  bishoprics,  his  Majesty  generally  acts 
by  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  confessor,  a 
Spanish  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick. 

"  The  Emperor  professes  to  keep  his  word, 
to  love  peace,  and  to  have  no  desire  for  war, 
unless  provoked  to  it.  He  is  consistent  in 
keeping  up  the  dignity  of  those  whom  he 
has  once  made  great ;  and  whenever  they 
get  into  difficulties  he  trusts  rather  to  his 
own  judgment  in  their  case,  than  to  what  is 
said  of  them  by  others.  He  is  a  prince  who 
will  listen  to  all,  and  is  ^villing  to  place  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  friends,  but  chooses 
to  have  always  the  casting  voice  himself; 
and  when  once  persuaded  in  his  own  mind, 
it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  argument  will 
change  his  ophiion.  His  recreations  consist 
chiefly  in  following  the  chase  ;  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  few  attendants,  and  some- 
times quite  alone,  with  an  arquebuss  in  his 
hand.  He  is  much  pleased  with  a  dwarf 
given  to  him  by  his  Highness  the  King  of 
Poland,  which  dwarf  is  very  well  made 
and  quick-witted.  The  Emperor  somethnes 
plays  with  him,  and  he  seems  to  afibrd  him 
infinite  amusement.  There  is  also  a  jester 
lately  come  from  Spain  who  makes  his  Ma- 
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jesty  langfa,  and  causes  a  deal  of  merriment 
at  court  His  name  is  Perico,  and  in  order 
to  please  the  Emporor,  wbenever  Pliilip  liis 
ton  is  named,  he  calls  him  S"'  di  Todo. 

^  And  now,  though  I  might  enlarge  much 
more  upon  the  nature,  habits  and  yirtuos  of 
the  Emperor,  I  will  only  remark  as  a  brief 
summaiy,  that  fVom  all  I  have  seen  in  my 
time  and  from  what  others  who  frequent  his 
court  are  obliged  to  confess,  there  does  not 
exist  in  these  days  a  more  virtuous  prince  or 
one  who  sets  a  better  example  to  all  men, 
than  his  Majesty  Charles  Y." 

Navagiero  then  enters  upon  a  de- 
scription of  the  Court  of  the  Emperor, 
and  characterises  the  various  persons 
in  it.  He  gives  a  description  of  the 
German,  Belgian,  and  Spanish  sol- 
diery, and  then  enters  upon  the  feel- 
ings entertained  by  the  Emperor  to- 
wards the  other  powers  in  Europe,  in 
the  following  style : — 

*'  To  discover  the  genuine  feeHugs  of  the 
Emperor  towards  other  crowned  heads,  is  no 
easy  task ;  for  nothing  in  this  world  can  be 
more  hidden  and  obscure  than  the  heart  and 
mind  of  man  generally,  unless  it  be  the  heart 
and  mind  of  an  emperor^  which  may  he 
deemed  all  but  impenetrable  /  .  .  .  This 
much  may  bo  received  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, that  kings  and  princes  neither  love  nor 
hate  anybody,  except  as  they  stand  affected 
towards  their  own  personal  advantage ;  which 
truth  may  be  perspicuously  exemplified  in  the 
Emperor,  who  has  been  both  a  friend  and  a 
foe  to  every  one  by  turns. 

"  He  was  at  one  time  an  enemy  to  the 
king  of  England,  and  afterwards  entered  ipto 
an  allianoe  with  him.  He  made  war  un- 
ceasingly upon  the  King  of  France  for  twenty 
years,  and  ended  by  concluding  a  friendly 
treaty  and  by  giving  up  Milan  to  him.  To 
the  Lutherans  he  has  appeared  sometimes  in 
the  light  of  a  friend,  and  sometimes  in  that 
of  an  enemy.  Of  the  Pope  he  has  often  said 
the  very  sharpest  things,  and  yet  after  all 
has  done  as  much  for  his  advantage  as  even 
your  highness.  With  regard  to  our  own 
republic,  one  may  fiiirly  presume,  that  as 
long  as  he  considers  our  alliance  profitable 
he  will  retain  it — but  no  longer.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  well  aware  that  the  friend- 
ship of  Venice  is  serviceable,  b<)tli  for  the 
preservation  of  his  Italian  States,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Turks  in  check.  He 
will  therefore  remain  on  good  terms  with 
your  highness,  of  whom  he  has  always  spo- 
ken to  me  hi  a  most  affectionate  and  re- 
spectful manner.  And  besides  the  resolution 
of  your  illustrious  council  not  to  accept  any 
of  the  various  proposals  made  by  the  most 
Christian  King,  has  been  more  grateful  than 
I  can  express,  both  to  liii»  Imperial  M:ije;>ty 
and  to  aU  his  friends. 


*^  The  Emperor  has  discoursed,  not  only  to 
myself  but  to  others  who  have  repeated  it  to 
me,  of  the  great  dependance  he  places  on 
your  highness;  and  when  I  was  taking  my 
leave  of  him,  he  spoke  at  such  length  on  this 
subject,  than  I  began  to  marvel  when  he 
would  stop.  He  told  me  he  was  extremely 
well  satisfied  with  my  services,  inasmuch  as 
he  believed  that  I  had  done,  and  would  do, 
everything  in  my  power  to  keep  alive  the 
good  feeUng  subsisting  between  you;  and 
then  turning  to  my  secretary  ho  said,  that 
he  hoped  for  no  Use  on  his  part  also.  The 
Emperor  believes  that  this  illustrious  republic 
has  no  intention  of  ever  turning  agamst  him, 
and  it  i.s  quite  pcsirllo  hp  may  be  smcere  in 
his  wish  of  keepmg  on  friendly  terms  with 
us.  Yet,  I  would  not  advise  your  highness 
'  to  trust  imphcitly  to  his  professions,  should 
any  occasion  offer  when  the  contrary  might 
become  advantageous  to  him. 

*^  All  princes  are  naturally  opposed  to  re- 
publics, especially  those  princes  who  have 
most  power,  and  most  ambition." 

After  describing  the  hatred  borne 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Grand  Turk, 
and  the  little  affection  which  Charles 
had  for  the  ultra-montane  kings  of 
France  and  England,  Navaciero  thus 
enters  upon  the  position  of  the  Em- 
peror  with  regard  to  Germany,  and 
to  its  nascent  Protestantism : — 

"  Onceming  the  Emp^aror's  disposition 
towards  the  States  of  Germany,  every  one  is 
at  present  certain,  that  war  is  hi  contempla- 
tion. 

"  Your  highness  will  perhaps  expect  me 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  causes  and  proba- 
ble results  of  this  war,  and  to  enumerate,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  the  forces  with  which  it  is 
designed  to  be  carried  on. 

**  The  causes  which  are  said  to  have  moved 
the  Emperor  to  this,  are:  first,  the  little  re- 
gard which  the  German  States  have  for 
some  years  past  shewn  to  his  orders,  by  not 
attending  the  Diet ;  and  secondly,  the  fear 
that  the  heresy  which  infects  some  of  them, 
should  spread  over  them  all,  and  finally  per- 
vert his  dommions  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  are  the  chief  sources  of  his  greatness. 
That  there  is  some  ground  for  tlds  fear  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  tiiat  in  Holland  and  in 
Fricsland  more  than  80,000  persons  have 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  justice,  for 
Anabflptist  errors. 

"  Some  eminent  men  also  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant^  are  beginning  to  leave  the  Catholic 
Church  :  for  which  reason  his  majesty's  con- 
fessor, and  a  Spanish  Dominican  monk,  both 
of  whom  exercise  great  influence  over  him, 
have  never  ceased  to  urge  him  on  to  this. 

**  I  believe  that  if  it  comes  to  war,  this 
enterprise  will  assume  a  more  vehement  and 
sanguinary  character  tlmn  our  age  has  yet 
witnessed.     The  princes  of  Germany  havo 
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never  liked  Chsr'.ea  V. ;  probably  because 
he  condnaally  avatla  himself  of  their  coun- 
selSf  irithout  treating  them  in  the  deferential 
and  considerate  manner  which  Maximilian 
and  aU  the  former  emperors  aocnstomed  them 
to  expect. 

"  They  complain,  that  blindly  led  by  pas- 
sion, he  has  wasted  his  power  in  dbputes 
with  his  fellow-Christians,  instead  of  turning 
it  to  account  against  tlie  Turk,  as  was  his 
duty;  that  lie  is  now  about  to  make  war 
upon  themselves,  who  by  choosing  him  for 
their  emperor,  brought  him  mora  glory  and 
renown  than  he  ever  derived  from  an^ftldng 
else,  and  that  under  tlie  pretence  of  religious 
zeal,  he  intends  to  conduct  a  foreign  army 
into  Germany,  to  traml)le  on  their  ancient 
liberties. 

"  In  short,  if  thia  war  doa  come  to  pais, ' 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  fierce  one ;  and  even 
should  matters  stop  short  of  it,  I  question 
whether  the  rest  of  Germany  will  ever  get 
over  the  hatred  it  lias  conceived  for  the  hous* 
of  Austria.  The  Duke  of  Alva  has  already 
been  proclaimed  captain-general,  and  most 
people  think  that  the  Emperor  will  join  the 
army  in  person.  Some  tay  otherwise ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  he  cannot  refrain  from 
being  present  wherever  war  is  going  on. 

"  rnOBADLB  RESULTS  OF  SUCK  A  WAR. 

'*  As  to  the  probable  issue  of  anything  so 
uncertain  as  war,  I  will  venture  no  opinion. 
Those  who  are  fkvourable  to  tlie  present  un- 
dertaking, assert :  iirst,  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  God  and  must  prosper:  secondly,  that  tlie 
free  ciiiei  will  not  venture  to  give  the  pro- 
mised help  to  the  Landgrave  as  head  of  tlie 
League,  on  account  of  the  benefits  tliey  de- 
rive from  trade  in  the  Emi>cror'6  dominions ; 
and  thirdly,  tliat  the  Lutiicrans  liave  no 
good  leader,  and  that  German  troops  are 
useless  except  in  a  pitched  battle,  whieli  tlie 
Emperor  would  take  care  to  avoid.  Those 
who  are  against  tlie  war  maintain,  tliat  there 
never  was  a  more  dangerous  enterprise  both 
for  the  Emperor  and  for  all  Christendom ; 
and  more  especially  fcr  Italy.  That  witli 
regard  to  religion,  sliould  ho  be  able  speedily 
to  force  ttie  Protestants  into  submission  and 
to  impose  certain  conditions  upon  them,  these 
might  be  observed  as  long  as  his  amiy  was 
present,  but  no  longer.  That  should  the  war 
continue  any  time,  the  Turk  would  certainly 
come  down  upon  him  by  sea  and  by  land, 
either  spontaneously,  or  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Protestants  themselves.  That  the  hos- 
tility of  France  and  England  would  be  ex- 
cited, who,  suspecting  him  of  covering  am- 
bitious designs  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
would  come  to  the  relief  of  tlie  Protestants 
by  invading  his  territories  wherever  they  lay 
contiguous  to  their  own. 

"  That  the  Emperor  cannot  expect  to  con- 
quer such  enemies  in  the  space  of  two  years. 


which  b  quite  as  long  as  bb  army  eoold 
possibly  hokl  together ;  whilst  the  piirttea  to 
tfaa  League  of  Smalcalde  mig^t,  with  Ter^ 
little  expenso  or  trouble,  go  on  for  many 
more,  with  a  numerous  and  powerftil  body 
of  men,  all  fighting  for  the  religion  which 
they  are  persuMded  ia  the  best,  and  whidi 
they  are  ready  to  defond  with  thdr  lives  and 
fortunes. 

**And  lastly,  that  ihould  the  Lnthenins 
be  emboklened  by  any  sucoessfHl  resistance 
against  the  Emperor,  they  would  presently 
turn  their  arms  against  Kome ;  where  know^^ 
ing  that  the  Pope  desires  no  less  than  their 
utter  and  complete  extirpation,  the  warfare 
would  be  carried  on  witn  a  degree  of  fury, 
resembling  rather  the  incursions  of  the  an- 
cient Barbarians  than  anything  else  ;  and 
would  finally  result  in  no  advantage  to  any 
party  except  that  of  the  Turk.** 

Wo  think  that  those  extracts  will 
make  our  readers  concur  with  onr  es- 
timate of  Navagiero  os  a  close  and 
practical  observer,  writing  in  a  pithy 
style.  The  conclusioa  of  bis  paper  is, 
however,  so  characteristic,  thatwe  wiU 
print  iU  There  is  a  brassy  modesty 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  ambassador 
dilates  on  his  own  services,  and  there 
is  a  sly  archness  in  the  way  in  wlitdi 
he  begs  for  remuneration,  that  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  humour.  The  pas- 
sage Is  conceived  in  the  •*  nolo  epis- 
copari  '*  style,  and  shows  that  Nava- 
giero had  a  keen  regard  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number — the 
greatest  number  being  number  one.* 

"Of  my  own  conduct  during  the  last 
thirty-four  months  I  will  say  but  little ;  it 
being  a  dangerous  thuig  for  a  man  to  speak 
of  himself;  but  if  I  have  given  your  high- 
ness and  this  illustrious  council  any  satisfac- 
tion, I  thank  God  fur  having  AdfiUed  my 
most  ar(icut  wishes. 

"  When  I  was  about  to  leave  the  court, 
his  Miyesty  the  Emperor  sent  me  this  chain, 
which  by  the  just  laws  of  our  illustrious 
state  belongs  of  right  to  your  highness,  and 
cannot  be  mine  without  the  special  permis- 
sion of  this  illustrious  council.  Nor  do  I 
venture  to  demand  it  on  account  of  the  many 
hardships  I  have  experienced  In  the  public 
service.  Yet  in  this  cause  I  have  often 
sufiered  both  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  late 
campaign,  and  have  slept  on  the  bare  cold 
ground  when  the  baggage-waggons  were 
left  behind. 

"I  have  also  braved  death  by  passing 
through  places  infected  with  the  plague,  and 
have  seen  eight  of  my  servants  die  by  my 
side ;  to  say  nothing  of  four  mules,  and  two 


*  See  Sir  Bulwer  Lytt4>u*s  satire  m  five  acts,  called  Afowsy. 
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horses,  which  formed  nearly  all  my  stud.  I 
would  rather  that  your  excelloncies  heard 
from  others  than  from  myself,  how  the 
greatest  part  of  my  property  has  been  spent 
tn  servuig  the  republic,  and  upholding  its 
credit. 

"All  this  is  no  more  than  every  good 
citizen  is  bound  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  hia 
country.  And  had  it  pleased  God  to  take 
away  my  life  during  my  last  illness,  which 
lasted  four  months,  and  ooet  me  more  than 
500  ducats,  I  wotdd  have  resigned  it  wil- 
lingly, knowing  that  my  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  your  highness.  Nevertheless, 
an  I  said  before,  not  on  this  account  would  I 
venture  to  request  this  gift,  were  It  not  for 
the  infinite  clemency  of  your  illustrious  coun- 
cil, which  not  only  gives  me  a  hope,  but 
even  a  certainty  of  obtaining  it. 

"  I  even  think  that  your  excellencies,  out 
of  regard  to  your  own  honour  and  dignity, 
will  lament  that  the  gift  is  not  greater^  in 
order  that  it  might  relievo  my  wants  more 
efficaciously. 

"  By  mc  it  will  be  highly  prized  as  an 
earnest  that  my  services  have  not  been 
unacceptable;  and  further  as  a  means  of  de- 
fraying a  part  of  the  debt  incurred  in  this 
embas^,  which  I  have  not  otherwise  the 
power  of  repaying,  save  with  my  own  per- 
aon,  or  with  the  OMtistance  of  yonr  excel* 
lencies." 

The  character  of  Charles  appears 
in  his  letters  just  as  we  would  have 
expected.  He  is  studiously  circum* 
specty  and  caution  appears  to  be  the 
predominating  characteristic  of  his 
mind.  When  Hume  said  to  Robert- 
son **  that  your  hero  is  not  very  inte- 
res^n^/'  ho  was  auite  right.  There 
was  littlo  in  the  cnaracter  that  a  dra- 
matist wonld  delight  to  contemplate ; 
but  with  his  high  intelligence,  activity, 
and  prudence,  he  was  admirably  fitted 
for  monarchic  sway.  The  followinjg 
letter,  written  while  Francis  I.  was  his 
prisoner,  in  consequence  of  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  ravia,  exhibits  the 
character  of  Charles  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  coneeming  the  custody  of 
his  illustrious  prisoner: — 

•**Tre8cheretFeal!— 

"*We  have  received  your  letters  from 
Villa  Franca  of  the  10th  of  this  month,  and 
have  seen  the  instructions  you  have  given  to 
Manuel  Malversin,  the  contents  of  which 
have  given  us  great  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
the  arrangements  you  have  made  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  King  of  France.  With  regard 
to  the  desire  you  express  to  know  our  good 
pleasure  respecting  the  place  where  his  per- 
son may  be  securely  deposited,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  your  own  coming  to  us,  and  how  the 


fleet  you  have  brought,  for  which  we  have  to 
remit  ten  thousand  ducats,  should  be  disposed 
of,  we  have  to  answer, 

"  *  First  as  to  the  person  of  the  King  of 
France;  it  is  our  desure  that  he  should  be 
well  treated,  and  even  better,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, than  he  has  already  been,  —  provided 
always  that  he  is  well  secnretl ;  and  for  this 
purpose  three  places  have  been  named  to  U5, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  suitable.  The  one 
is  Patina  near  Valencia,  another  Chinchilla 
in  Castile,  for  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  disembark  at  Carthagena,  and  the  thiii 
Mora,  which  is  a  considerable  distance  from 
you  and  not  more  than  five  leagues  hence. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  said  Patina,  being 
situated  in  an  agreeable  part  of  the  countrj', 
and  being  the  nearest  poiut  to  Saulo  or  to  any 
port  in  Catalonia  where  you  might  disem- 
bai'k,  would  be  the  best  and  most  secure 
place  we  could  fix  on  for  the  King,  always, 
be  it  understood,  with  a  good  guanl  about 
him,  as  usual,  and  as  you  know  to  be  ne- 
cessary. At  the  same  time,  if  any  other 
place  should  api)ear  to  you  more  likely  to 
keep  his  person  in  greater  safety,  and  not 
liable  to  inconvenience,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
determine  on  this  point  as  you  think  best, 
with  this  condition,  that  a  sea-port  must  not 
be  fixed  on,  which  might  be  dangerous.  As 
to  your  coming  to  us,  it  is  the  thing  which 
we  have  always  most  desired  were  it  possible, 
and  now  that  there  is  so  good  an  opportunity 
we  the  more  desire  it,  when  you  may  bo  • 
sure  you  will  be  more  than  welcome,  and  not 
only  give  us  pleasure,  but  render  us  service. 
The  sooner  you  come  the  better,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  dispatch  which  we  believe  Fi- 
gueroa,  who  left  us  two  days  ago,  will  have 
already  brought  you,  in  whicli  we  inform  you 
of  many  important  things  touching  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy,  that  inasmuch  as  new  cir- 
cumstances require  new  counsels,  it  is  our 
intention  so  with  you  to  advise,  conclude  aud 
resolve,  as  may  best  promote  our  service. 

"  *  After  Avhich  it  will  be  necessary  with 
all  diligence  to  make  known  our  resolves  to 
those  in  Italy,  who  ought  to  be  acquaintctl 
with  them,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  the 
execution  of  whatever,  as  has  been  intimated, 
shall  in  your  presence  and  with  your  advice 
be  determined  on.  As  evcrj'thing  therefore 
must  remain  in  suspense  till  your  arrival, 
we  have  despatched  a  special  courier  to  M. 
de  Bourbon,  begging  him  to  await  where  ho 
at  present  is  the  further  comnunication  of 
our  intentions,  and  another  also  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pescara,  requiring  him  not  to  abate 
in  his  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  charge  which 
you  committed  to  him,  holding  out  a  good 
hope  that  his  services  will  not  bo  unrequited. 
Whether  you  think  good  to  accompany  the 
said  King  of  France  to  Patina,  or  to  whatevet 
place  he  may  be  conducted,  or  to  come  in- 
continently to  us,  lejiving  the  aforesaid 
charge  to  Alarcon,  we  commit  to  your  own 
discretion ;  begging  you  not  to  forget  that 
your  presence  here  is  most  desirable,  and  to 
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take  care,  that  the  king  and  his  attcmUnts 
sboald  have  no  lack  of  horses  on  hia  journey, 
that  he  may  be  sensible  of  the  interest  we 
take  in  his  progress,  and  of  onr  earnest  desire 
.that  his  treatment  in  all  respects  may  be 
good  and  hononrablc.  We  write  to  our 
cousin  the  Marquis  of  Bradcnburgh  now 
being  at  Valencia,  that  he  should  pay  the 
king  a  visit  on  our  part,  and  see  that  horses 
be  provided.  This  letter  will  bo  intrusted 
to  your  care,  and  you  will  read  it.  Write 
also  yourself  to  the  said  marquis,  giving  him 
your  instructions  as  to  what  he  should  do 
and  say,  and  among  them,  that  he  make  his 
visit  handsomely  accompanied,  as  he  well 
knows  how. 

"  *  As  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  our  said 
fleet  which  you  have  brought,  it  is  my  wish 
on  this  subject  also  to  consult  with  you  in 
person,  and  to  have  your  opinion  and  advice. 
It  is  our  desire  that  before  you  take  your 
leave  of  the  King  of  France,  you  should  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  that,  besides  what  he 
has  already  accorded,  in  case  it  should  prove 
not  deshrable  that  his  galleys  should  return 
to  Genoa,  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet  should 
abstain  from  making  war  or  causing  damage 
to  any  of  our  vassals  or  servants  during  the 
term  of  fifteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  our 
fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Spain.  You  might  in- 
deed prolong  this  term  to  two  months  or  less 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days,  but 
for  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the 
precaution  of  sufficient  security,  and  also  that 
the  six  galleys  of  the  King  of  Franco  should 
remain  with  ours,  as  you  have  been  at  the 
charge  of  their  equipment  With  regard  to 
the  ten  thou^nd  ducats  which  you  have 
thought  necessary  for  the  said  fleet,  we  have 
incontinently  ordered  them  to  be  forthcom- 
ing, and  will  transmit  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible without  fail. 

"  For  the  rest,  we  have  no  doubt,  but  you 
will  take  care  to  make  the  king  of  France 
satisfied  with  the  proposed  movement  to  the 
said  Patina,  tellmg  him  of  the  honourable 
treatment  he  may  expect,  and  of  our  good 
intentions  towards  an  universal  peace  and 
hia  consequent  enlargement,  maintaining 
throughout  this  matter  our  own  honor  with- 
out sullying  his,  and  preserving  the  good 
opinion  of  the  friends  of  both.  Tou  may 
further  assure  him  in  the  most  courteous 
terms,  that  his  present  removal  is  only  until 
we  have  time  to  come  to  a  good  resolution 
and  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  We 
write  thus,  because  we  think  it  proper  that 
you  should  spare  no  pains  to  make  him 
satisfied,  and  to  keep  hun  cheerful,  that  he 
may  not  take  in  ill  part,  or  as  unkind  treat- 
ment, his  being  placed  in  the  castle  of 
Patina,  where  his  person,  1  repeat,  must  be 
kept  in  perfect  security. 


"  *  Instead  of  your  maitre  d'hotel,  w  ho 
has  been  taken  ill  on  the  road,  we  send  Colin 
Bajonier ;  and  we  have  now  nothing  further 
to  say,  until  we  hear  from  you,  which  we 
much  desire ;  and  for  this  purpose  you  can 
send  back  the  said  Colin,  or  some  other  per- 
son as  soon  as  possible,  and  inform  us  of 
what  you  have  done,  in  the  aforesaid  mat- 
ters, and  when  we  may  expect  you  here. 

"  *  Given  in  our  city  of  Toledo,  Tuesday 
the  20th  of  June,  1525.*" 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  Em- 
peror's cliaracter,  we  will  extract  part 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  Lim  confiden- 
tially to  bis  brother  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  The  reader  will  observe 
the  decided  terms  in  which  the  Em- 
peror alludes  to  the  Lutherans.  It  is 
curious  to  contrast  the  resolution  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  relidous  opinion, 
as  expressed  in  the  fol&wing  letter, 
with  a  speech  made  by  Charles  not 
long  before  his  death,  when  in  his 
monastic  retirement  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  making  clocks  and  watches, 
which  he  could  never  make  to  keep 
time  together.  "How  impracticable 
was  the  object  in  which  I  so  much 
employed  myself  during  my  grandeur ! 
How  impossible  that  I,  who  could  never 
make  two  machines  that  would  go  ex. 
actly  alike,  could  ever  make  mankind 
concur  in  the  intricate  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  religion  !"♦ 

"  *  My  good  brother ! 
"  •  I  have  received  your  letters  by  the  Com- 
mander Meneses,  bearer  of  the  present  dis- 
patch, and  am  much  rejoiced  at  the  good 
news  of  you  which  he  has  brought  me.  He 
has  informed  me  (having  sent  his  credentials 
in  writing,  as  did  likewise  Salinas)  of  all  the 
things  that  you  desired  him  to  say,  in  which 
I  have  found  much  that  is  good,  for  which  I 
thank  you  cordially — and  now  to  answer  you 
thereupon. 

"  •  First — As  to  the  movement  of  the  Lu- 
therans, and  the  evil  they  have  done,  and  to 
all  appearance  mean  to  do ;  it  has  annoyed, 
and  does  continue  to  annoy  me  bitterly.  If 
it  were  in  my  power  to  remedy  it  speedily,  I 
would  spare  neither  my  person  nor  my  estates 
in  tlie  cause,  but  you  see  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  it,  especially  since  I  hope  to  be  in  Italy 
so  soon,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  my 
crowns,  as  I  have  already  written  you  word. 

*^  *  When  that  is  done,  I  mean  to  exert  all 
my  power  in  the  extermination  of  tb'is  said 
sect  of  the  Lutlierans,  nothing  doubting,  that 
awaiting  my  aforesaid  return,  you  will  pro- 


•  Compare  Uumo'b  "  Iteign  of  Man-,"  cap.  ii.,  with  Robertson's  "  Kcign  of  Charles  V.," 
book  xii. 
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vide  for  the  encounter  against  them  in  the 
best  manner  you  can,  as  you  have  very  well 
done  heretofore ;  and  besides  the  honour  and 
merit  you  will  acquire  towards  God,  and  the 
world,  I  shall  hold  myself  much  bounden  to 
you  for  it. 

**  *  As  to  the  dispatch  that  you  ask  for, 
concerning  the  necessary  letters  and  instruc- 
tions which  would  be  required  on  the  subject 
of  your  election  to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
your  wish  that  I  should  let  you  .know  how 
for  and  in  what  manner  I  shall  be  both  able 
and  willing  to  assist  you  in  gaining  the  elec- 
tors in  the  said  election,  I  pray  you  to  be- 
lieve and  to  consider  well,  that  it  would  be 
rery  desirable  both  for  your  affairs  and  my 
own,  that  tliis  thing  should  be  done.  Never- 
theleas  you  know  and  are  aware  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  said  electors,  and  how  that  I  do 
not  think  all  the  gold  of  Spain  could  gain 
them  at  present,  because  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  be  suggested  by  such  people  as 
you  well  know  are  far  from  being  favourably 
disposed  towards  us.  Tiiey  would  raise  sus- 
picions, zizanie  (discords),  scruples,  diffi- 
dence and  great  jealousy  both  between  the 
potentates  of  Italy  and  the  several  princes 
of  Germany.  They  would  probably  allege, 
and  with  truth,  that  at  present  I  am  myself, 
in  foct,  no  more  than  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  that  on  this  account  the  election  of 
another  ought  to  be  deferred. 

^*  *  Under  this  pretext  they  would  bring 
me  mto  some  quarrel  which  I  should  have 
difficulty  in  getting  out  of;  whilst  you  would 
be  involved  in  the  same,  inasmuch  as  my 
troubles  so  strictly  concern  you.  Where- 
fore, my  good  brother,  I  advise  you  to  keep 
this  matter  very  secret,  and  not  to  let  any 
one  hear  of  it,  until  I  have  assumed  my  said 
crowns  as  Emperor.  This  done,  you  may  be 
assured  that  I  will  assist  you  in  the  said 
election,  with  all  my  power,  and,  by  my 
presence  then,  I  shall  do  more  to  the  purpose 
with  one  golden  florin,  than  could  now  be 
eflBcted  with  one  million.  Wherefore,  as 
aforesaid,  the  thing  cannot  be  done  till  my 
coronation  is  ov6r.->for  it  would  only  be  los- 
ing money,  and  spoiling  all  to  attempt  it  at 
present. 

"  *  I  am  at  this  time  writing  to  several 
princes  of  Germany,  and  addressing  myself 
to  them  as  having  concluded  to  go  shortly  to 
my  coronation,  as  you  will  advertise  them 
more  at  length.  I  am  not  vrriUiig  to  them 
to  prepare  themselves,  nor  to  come  to  meet 
me,  because  they  would  require  money,  and 
would  afterwards  hold  me  responsible  for  iL 
Wherefore,  considering  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  appear  at  the  said  coronation,  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  send  them  no  other 
notice  of  it,  than  one  of  courtesy  such  as  my 
said  letters  contain.  I  have  desired  the  su- 
perscriptions to  be  left  blank  and  open,  in 
order  that  you  may  have  them  filled  up  and 
directed  to  whomsoever  you  plea.su ;  and  I 
think  they  may  serve  and  assist  in  the  readier 
dbpalch  and  conclusion  of  the  said  Diet  of 
VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXIV. 


St.  Michel'*,  under  colour  of  the  necessity  of 
commencing  at  that  time  your  journey  to- 
wards Mihm,  tliere  to  join  or  await  me — for 
I  singularly  desire  to  see  yon,  and  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  your  fraternal 
presence,  and  that  we  may  confer  together 
on  all  our  affairs.  Wherefore  I  will  give  you 
early  notice  of  the  time  you  should  leave 
Germany,  and  it  suffices  for  the  present,  that 
you  hold  everything  in  good  order  and  rea- 
diness, as  I  have  no  doubt  you  well  know 
how  to  do. 

" '  The  King  of  France  is  now  here — I 
have  caused  him  to  be  placed  in  the  castle  of 
Patina,  where  he  will  be  well  treated.  He 
has  offered  me  certain  articles  of  peace, 
which  I  send  you  a  copy  of,  and  has  promised 
to  do  still  better.  I  will  let  yon  know  the 
result ;  and  if  it  tends  to  my  honour  and 
advantage,  and  to  the  preserving  of  my 
friends,  I  will  follow  your  advice  in  coming 
to  terms,  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  very 
propitious  to  my  interests  to  make  peace 
before  I  leave  this  for  Italy.  If  the  said 
peace  cannot  be  concluded,  I  shall  order  the 
said  King  of  France  to  be  kept  hero  in  all 
safety,  and  will  deliberate  on  the  subject  of 
a  war  for  next  year.*  " 

Wlien  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner 
to  Spain,  he  lost  his  health,  partly 
from  confinement,  but  chiefly  from 
anguish  of  mind.  He  was  visited 
while  in  prison  by  his  favourite  sister 
Marguerite  de  Yalois,  whom  he  used 
to  c»ll,  punning  on  her  name,  **La 
Marguerite  des  Marguerites."  She 
came  to  Spain  also  with  the  intention 
of  treating  for  peace  with  the  Emperor. 
The  letters  from  Margaret  to  the  Enu 
peror  are  very  brief,  and  we  are  disap- 
pointed  with  this  part  of  the  corres- 
pondence. Mr.  Bradford's  account 
of  Margaret  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
his  own  style  of  composition,  and  will 
not  be  without  interest  for  many  read^ 
crs ;  but  we  have  not  room  for  extract- 
ing more  than  what  relates  to  her  visit 
to  Francis: — 

"  The  duchess  set  out  on  her  m'ssion,  at- 
tended by  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  king- 
dom, even  before  the  safe  conduct  demanded 
of  the  Emperor  had  reached  Lyons ;  provided 
T^ith  full  powers  from  the  Regent,  and  accre- 
dited in  her  own  person  to  conduct  the  ne- 
gociation.  About  the  time  of  her  arrival  at 
Madrid,  the  king's  illness  had  assumed  a 
dangerous  character.  The  Emperor,  accord- 
ing to  bis  itinerary,  given  in  another  part  of 
this  volume,  had  come  to  visit  him  the  day 
before.  The  entry  is  as  follows,  *0n  the 
1 8th  of  September,  the  Emperor  came  from 
Segovia,  which  he  had  left  on  the  16th,  to 
Madrid,  to  visit  the  King  of  France,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  his  physicians,  was 
2  G 
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tary  ilL  On  the  fbUowtng  d^  also  arrived 
the  Duchess  of  Alen^oo,  the  king's  sister, 
whom  the  Emperor  received  on  the  staircase 
and  eondooted  to  the  sick  bed  of  Francis  t 
after  which  the  Emperor  again  departed^ 
leaving  the  duchess  with  the  king  her  bro- 
ther.' 

*^  No  great  impression  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  Cliarles*s  sensibility  or  generosity  at 
this  touching  interview.  The  duchess  was 
left  to  employ  all  her  address  in  treating  with 
cold-hearted  counsellors,  officially  concerned, 
whose  determination  was  made,  and  who 
abated  nothing  of  their  oppressive  conditions. 

"  There  seemed  to  be  some  shew  of  good 
fSKlmg  on  the  part  of  Charles,  when  he  first 
preeenked  himself  to  his  illustrious  captive. 
*  Sir,*  said  Francis,  when  the  Emperor  first 
appeared  before  him,  *  you  come  to  witness 
the  death  of  jour  prisoner ;'  *  You  are  not 
my  prisoner,*  returned  Charles,  *but  my 
friend  and  my  brother;  I  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  give  you  liberty,  and  all  the 
aatisfiM^on  you  desire.' 

**  It  would  have  been  well  if  these  consol- 
ing words  had  been  followed  by  correspond- 
ing actions  I  but  other  affairs  called  him  off 
to  Toledo  to  meet  Bourbon,  whose  mteresta 
also  were  to  be  considered  in  the  arrange- 
ments pending  with  Francis.  The  marks  of 
friendship  and  favour  heaped  upon  this  ill- 
fkted  and  culpable  prince  by  his  new 
master,  ronsed  the  indignation  of  the  Cas- 
tillan  hobles.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Marquis  of  Yillana,  whose  palace  had 
been  assigned  as  his  temporary  residence, 
thus  dared  to  address  the  Emperor :  *  Sire, 
I  can  refuse  nothing  to  your  majesty ;  but 
the  moment  Bourbon  quits  ray  house,  I  shall 
set  fire  to  it,  as  a  pUce  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  a  traitor,  and  no  longer  a  iit 
residence  for  men  of  honour.' 

**It  was  on  the  final  departure  of  the 
Duchess  of  Aleufon,  that  the  king's  dejection 
returned  ;  when  in  utter  despair  of  obtaining 
his  liberty  on  terms  otherwise  than  dis- 
honotlrable  to  himself  and  ruinous  to  the 
Interests  of  his  country,  he  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  abdicatmg  his  crown.  Tliis  mag- 
nanimous determination  was  soon  resounded 
throughout  Europe,  and  redoubled  the  in- 
terest felt  for  hb  misfortunes.  All  tlic  men 
of  letters  were  forward  in  deploring  his  fate ; 
and  Erasmus,  a  subject  of  the  Emperor,  had 
the  boldness  thus  to  plead  his  cause  to  his 
master.  *  If  I  were  conqueror,'  wrote  Uiis 
eminent  man,  I  would  thus  speak  to  the  con- 
quered ;  *  My  brother,  fate  has  made  you  my 
prisoner ;  a  like  misfortune  might  have  hap- 
pened to  me.  Tour  defeat  shews  the  fragility 
of  all  human  greatness :  Receive  your  free- 
dom; become  my  friend.  Let  idl  rivalry 
eease  betwem  ns  except  that  of  virtue.  In 
delivering  you,  I  acquire  more  glory  than  if 
I  had  conquered  France.  In  accepting  this 
kindness  with  gratitude,  you  achieve  more 
than  if  you  had  driven  me  from  Italy.' 

"  ThU  good  advke  was  all  thrown  awi^ ; 


other  notions  prevailed,  and  Charles  with  his 
ministers  went  on  in  their  cold  heartless  di- 
plomacy, as  the  ensuing  letters  testify. 

"  The  first  in  order  is  the  minute  of  a  let- 
ter from  Charles  to  the  King  of  France,  writ- 
ten from  Segovia,  a  little  before  his  visit  to 
Madrid. 

**  These  minutes  of  letters  from  the  Empe- 
ror, many  of  them  autograph,  were  memo- 
randa, to  be  w(Nrked  up  by  the  secretary  into 
a  more  epistolary  form. 

"  (  TO  THE  Klim  OP  FBAirOB. 

" '  Beforia,  September,  1 51S. 

"  '  I  have  been  infbrmed  by  your  letter  of 
the  news  of  M*.  D'Alen9on,  your  sister,  hav- 
ing set  sail,  and  hope  soon  to  hear  of  her  dis- 
embarkment,  which  I  much  desire,  and  which 
will  give  me  pleasure.  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed of  your  illness,  at  which  I  am  deeply 
grieved.  On  this  account  I  send  Don  John 
de  Cuniga  to  learn,  as  I  hope,  better  tidings 
of  your  health.  Through  whom  I  beg  you 
to  communicate  them  to  him  who  desires  to 
be,  and  to  remain  your  &c.  &c' 

"  The  following  fh>m  the  Duchess  of 
A]en9on  to  the  Emperor,  is  fh>m  a  focsimile 
of  the  original,  from  which  the  translation  ia 
made.  It  is  in  so  illegible  a  hand,  that  the 
meaning  in  one  or  two  passages  is  only  to  be 
guessed.  It  was  written  apparentlv  a  few 
days  after  the  Emperor's  visit  to  tier  brother. 

ii  I  sij^  I  "  •  September,  lfiS6. 

"Tlie  kind  visit  which  you  have  beett 
pleased  to  make  to  the  king  my  brother,  and 
the  good  words  which  the  present  satisfhctory 
messenger  has  brought  him  from  you,  as 
well  as  the  letters  you  have  condescended  to 
write  to  me  with  your  own  hand,  and  which 
I  have  shewn  him,  have  given  him  so  much 
comfort  and  case,  that  I  now  see  him  out  of 
all  danger  for  the  present,  rojotcing  in  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  termhiation  of  affairs,  and 
the  continuation  of  your  entire  friendship. 

"  *  Whereupon,  Bire,  for  fear  of  a  relapse, 
i^hich  might  prove  fatal,  and  thus  deprive 
you  of  so  good  and  affectionate  a  friend  and 
brother  as  I  know  him  to  be,  may  it  pleass 
vou  to  permit  for  the  same  cause  that  you 
kindly  agreed  to  my  conung  here,  that  I 
should  shortly  go  to  you,  in  erder  that  I 
may  at  once  witness  the  union  of  two  prinoes 
whom  God  has  placed  together  upon  earth, 
and  endued  with  greater  power  and  excd- 
lence  than  others,  for  some  inesttmable  good. 
And  this  I  now  more  than  ever  hope  for. 
**  Your  most  humble 

"  MAROt7KBlTB. 

utTotlieEmpctor.**' 

The  letters  from  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don  from  Chapnys  (the  Gapudiis  of 
Shakspeafe),  are  ^so  extremely  inte- 
resting, though  not  containing  much 
important  matter.  But  we  have  shown 
to  our  readers  that  the  volume  before 
utf  is  a  most  valuable  accessioQ  to  a 
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historical  library,  and  every  one  who 
has  a  copy  of  Robertson's  "Char- 
les V."  on  his  shelves,  ought  to  place 
this  volume  by  its  side.  There  is  an 
actuality  about  this  volume,  and  a  pre- 
sentation of  historical  subjects  at  first 
hand,  which  give  it  great  value. 
Robertson's  work  is  too  general  in  its 
views,  and  not  sufficiently  graphic  in 
its  details ;  and  as  an  illustrative  com- 
mentary upon  the  times  under  con- 
sideration, this  volume  of  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's is  a  most  valuable  present.  We 
are  under  obligation  to  him  for  his  la- 
bours and  most  valuable  researches, 
and  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 


of  meeting  him  agaia  in  the  historical 
field. 

The  state  of  Europe  since  the  days 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  pesents  so 
interesting  a  subject,  from  its  wonder- 
ful changes,  that  we  propose  to  notice 
it  in  connexion  with  some  recent  con- 
tributions to  historical  science.  What 
we  have  said  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article  may  serve  as  a  preliminary 
introduction  to  our  historical  reviews 
of  the  chief  events  in  the  histories  of 
the  Five  Great  Powers,  together  with 
those  of  the  Papacy  and  Itaiiaa  States, 
since  the  days  of  Charles  V. 


OBACB     REMNEDT. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Gbace's  month  of  trial  had  expired— 
a  second  rolled  over,  and  she  was  still 
with  Mrs.  Saunders,  learning  some- 
thing every  day,  and  a  favourite  with 
alL  Her  fiirst  mend,  the  cook,  treated 
her  like  her  own  child,  and  took  care 
to  let  her  want  for  nothing  in  the  eat- 
ing way;  and  as  her  business  was 
chiefly  in  the  kitchen,  she  learned  a 
great  deal  of  cooking ;  and  the  house- 
maid taught  her  to  sew,  and  took 
her  up  stairsi  and  shewed  her  how  to 
make  the  beds  and  clean  the  rooms; 
and  the  laundry-maid  taught  her  to 
wash  and  make  up  things ;  and  Wil- 
liam«  the  butler,  used  to  take  her  on 
his  knee  in  the  evenings,  and  hear  her 
say  her  letters,  and  tell  her  stories ; 
and  Miss  Jane  taught  her  a  les«on 
every  day  in  the  school-room,  before  her 
mamma ;  and  Grace  was  by  no  means 
a  stupid  pupil,  she  had  quite  learned 
her  alphabet,  and  was  spelling  little 
wordst  But  Jane  had  hard  work 
teaching  her  about  God  and  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she 
could  impress  on  her  mind  that  **  God's 
eyes  were  on  every  place,  beholding  the 
evil  and  the  good.J^  And  Jane  some- 
times got  a  little  itnpaticnt  with  her 
pupil;  but  her  mother  »  clear  eye  looked 
over  at  her,  and  she  checked  herself  and 
recommenced  again;  and  sometimes 
she  wished  to  go  out,  and  wanted  to  put 
off  the  instruction  till  late  in  the  day ; 


but  Mrs.  Saunders  never  would  allow 
this.  "  You  have  undertaken  the  edu- 
cation of  Grace,  my  dear  Jane,  at  your 
own  request,  and  you  must  attend  to  it 
regularly^-the  lesson  will  soon  cease 
to  DC  thought  of  by  both  you  and  her, 
if  the  hour  is  optional."  And  so  Grace 
pursued  her  studios,  loving  everybody 
and  loved  by  all.  She  was  now  quite  a 
pretty  girl,  with  nice  rosy  cheeks,  and 
sweet  blue  eyes  smiling  into  yours  as 
she  addressea  you.  And  Jane  taught 
her  prayers,  and  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  how  we  were  to  pray  to  God  in 
his  name,  Grace,  as  she  took  off  her 
clothes  at  night)  and  knelt  down  to  of- 
fer her  little  petitions  to  the  Almighty, 
would  think  of  her  father  at  home,  and 
Peter,  and  Katty,  and  wonder  had  they 
as  good  clothes  as  she  had.  And  then 
her  thoughts  came  back  to  where  she 
was,  and  she  prayed  God  to  bless  the 
good  lady  who  gave  her  all  those 
inings.  And  then  she  would  dream 
that  she  and  Ned  were  wandering  over 
the  country  again,  and  that  she  was 
toiling  home  to  the  hut  on  the  bog 
with  tne  bag  on  her  back ;  and  she  trip- 
ped and  fell;  and  Ned  tried  to  help  her 
up ;  and  she  awoke,  and  found  herself 
in  her  nice  little  bed,  instead;  but 
poor  Ned  was  gone.  And  then  she 
would  ay  and  fall  asleep  again. 

Another  month  rolled  over,  and  Jane 
mts  not  tuxid  of  teaching  Grace  her  Ics- 
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sons.  But  were  all  Grace's  trials  end- 
ed ?  Had  she  no  temptations  to  resist 
like  other  people?  Mrs. Saunders  allow- 
cd  her  to  learn  her  lessons  in  the  school- 
room, and  write  on  the  slate,  which  she 
had  just  commenced ;  and  sometimes  she 
brought  up  her  work  to  be  taught  more 
regumrly  than  Catherine  the  house- 
maid instructed  her  below  stairs.  And 
one  day  they  had  all  gone  out  to  drive, 
and  she  had  learned  ber  lesson  in  the 
school-room  after  they  went,  and  writ- 
ten a  copy  of  strokes  on  the  slate.  And 
now  she  took  up  her  work  to  go  on 
hemming  a  rubber  that  her  mistress 
bad  given  her  as  a  trial,  and  after  two 
or  three  stitches  she  awkwardly  broke 
her  needle.  What  should  she  do  ?  Mrs. 
Saunders  always  blamed  her  when  she 
broke  her  needle — she  said  it  was  care- 
lessness.  K  she  could  but  get  another. 
Oh,  there  was  Miss  Jane's  work-box 
on  the  table.  If  it  was  open?  She 
stood  up — ^paused  for  a  second,  then 
went  over  to  the  table — stopped  again. 
She  tried  was  it  open.  It  was.  Oh, 
Tfhat  a  pretty  looking-^lass  in  the  back 
of  it  I  And  Grace  looEed  at  the  glass, 
and  made  it  seem  ten  times  more 
charming.  What  a  nice  thimble ! — it 
just  fitt^  her.  She  had  a  ver}'-  ugly 
thimble  compared  with  it.  And  a  dear 
little  pair  of  scissors !  But  where  were 
the  needles  ?  She  had  seen  Miss  Jane 
take  them  out  of  a  little  book.  Where 
was  it  ?  Ha !  there's  a  little  blue  rib- 
bon. What  is  this  ?  And  she  pulled, 
and  the  whole  thine  came  up;  and 
there  was  the  needle-book  underneath. 
She  opened  it,  and  got  a  needle.  Ah, 
Grace  I  shut  the  whole  thing  up,  now. 
Do,  darling  Grace !  There's  trouble 
before  you,  Grace.  No  I  She  put  the 
needlebook  back.  There  was  some- 
thing blue  in  the  comer.  What  is 
this  ?  She  took  it  up.  A  nice  little 
blue  bag,  with  bright  beads  at  the  ends, 
and  rings  on  it.  Oh,  how  pretty !  and 
so  heavy.  What  makes  it  heavy? 
Poor  Grace !  And  she  pulled  up  the 
rings,  and  tiumed  it  up ;  and  then 
shining  white  money  poured  into  her 
hand.  Sixpences — shillings — and  big 
shillings  I  She  never  saw  so  much  be- 
fore.  Now,  dear  Grace — steaay,  re- 
sist,— do  not  sully  your  sweet  name  by 
taking  any.  The  silver  glittered  on 
her  palm.  All  Miss  Jane's.  So  much. 
She  did  not  know  how  much.  Would 
Miss  Jane  miss  one  little  sixpence? 
And  she  took  one  up  with  her  other 
hand.    A  little  sixpence  fi-om  so  much. 


She  looked  at  it  All  Miss  Jane's 
Christmas-boxes.  She  was  keeping  it 
up  to  buy  something.  Miss  Jane,  her 
little  mistress,  who  was  so  good  to  her. 
Would  she  take  her  sixpence  ?  Miss 
Jane  who  taught  her,  who  was  her 
friend,  and  advised  her — Miss  Jane 
who  spoke  to  her  of  poor  Ned,  who 
told  her  of  €rod  and  Jesus  Christ-* 
Miss  Jane  who  said  **  Grod's  eyes  are 
on  every  place  beholding  the  evil  and 
the  good."  The  sixpence  dropped 
back  to  the  rest.  Hurrah  I  hurrah! 
she  conquered.  She  did  not  sin — she 
held  the  bright  jewel  of  honesty  and 
gratitude  still  unstained.  God  keep 
thee  so  by  His  grace,  my  darling  child ! 
She  took  the  purse  again  to  put  the 
silver  back.  But  stop.  'TIS  not  over 
yet  A  shadow  darkened  the  window 
of  the  room,  which  opened  on  the 
grass-plot  in  front  Grace  looked  up. 
Oh,  God!  Oh!  horror  of  horrors! 
Her  mother  looking  in  at  her.  Now 
Grace  trembled^ now  die  prayed 
that  the  bolt  was  shot  inside^- for 
'twas  really  a  door,  though  like  a  win- 
dow. Ah,  Grace!  your  evil  genius 
was  near  you  when  tou  went  to  look 
for  that  ne^e.  There  she  is.  Her 
mother  looking  at  her.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  the  door — ^it  opened — she 
came  into  the  room. 
^  **  'Haith  ver  thrivin*,  Grace,  ahagur, 
since  ye  left  home — yeVe  med  yer  for- 
tin,  an'  ye're  countin*  the  money.  Be- 
gorra,  its  quick  work  wid  ye.  "Maybe 
ye'd  tell  us  the  secret,"  she  continued^ 
coming  towards  her  stealthily. 

"  Arrah,  dont  be  grippin*  it  up  in 
yer  ban',  that  a  way— -shew  us  now 
much  is  id  ?  " 

*<Mother,  mother !"  whispered  Grace, 
almost  choking,  "it's  all  Miss  Jane's." 
And  she  put  her  hand  behind  her. 

"  Come,  be  ais^  now— an'  if  id's  not 
yours,  what  is  it  m  ver  hand  for." 

Grace  was  pale— she  became  crimson. 

"  Shew  id  here,"  continued  her  mo« 
ther,  "sure  I'll  not  ate  it" 

'« Ye'll  not  take  any  ?"  asked  Grace, 
in  her  innocences 

*  *  Take  any  ? — ^is  id  me  ?  Sure  hasn't 
your  father  plenty  now  ?" 

**  Well,  there,"  said  Grace,  stepping 
back  a  step,  and  opening  her  hand. 

**0h,  begorra!"  saia  her  mother, 
peering  close,  *'  four  half-crowns,  and 
shillins,  an'        " 

She  sprung  on  Grace,  seized  her  wrist, 
took  the  money,  and  darted  from  the 
room.    Ah !  Grace,  what  will  you  do  ? 
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Airs  lost,  now — bonour,  character^  and 
all! 

She  was  paralysed  at  first.  She 
stood  and  gasped  at  the  open  window, 
and  then,  with  a  scream,  rushed  out. 
Her  mother  was  just  entering  a  shrub- 
bery at  the  rere  of  the  house.  On 
Grace  sped  after  her.  Run,  Grace, 
run — catch  the  thief— get  the  money 
back.  Now,  Grace — on  the  shrubbery 
walk  — there  she  is — speed  thee  on, 
child  1 — 'tis  for  honesty  and  honour, 
more  than  life.  The  end  of  the  shrub- 
bery — ^then  the  field — ^then  the  road. 
As  she  reached  the  field  Grace  over- 
took her. 

"  Mother  I  mother  darlint !  yer  jok- 
in*.  Give  it  to  me — it's  not  mine — it's 
Miss  Jane*s.  Mother,  give  it  to  me.*' 
And  she  caught  her  diess,  and  held 
her.     **  Mother,  mother  1  give  it." 

•*D — ^n  you,  let  me  go,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Give  it,  mother — give  it  back." 

And  still  Grace  held  on.  A  blow—, 
and  she  fell  insensible.  The  thief  hur. 
riedon. 

Grace  recovered.  Where  was  her 
mother,  and  the  money  ?  Follow  on 
still.  JPoor  Grace!  Still  run  on — 
along  the  road — she  is  not  there — still 
on.  Oh!  mother,  robbing  your  young 
child ;  stop  and  give  that  money  to 
her. 

Still  on.  The  dark  night  came, 
with  the  little  stars  only  as  guides. 
Still  on— out  of  breath.  There  is 
Escar  and  the  police.  Shall  she  ask 
did  she  pass?  Oh!  no — she  is  her 
mother. 

Still  run  on.  Turn  on  the  bog-road 
—darker  and  darker  still — on — on. 

The  bog  on  each  side — the  long, 
bleak  road.  She  is  opposite  the  old 
hoveL  There  is  no  lient  in  that  direc 
tion.  How  well  she  Knows  the  path 
dotted  with  stones.  There  was  no 
door  to  the  hut — ^it  was  empty.  Where 
were  they  ?    Gone  1    She  stopped  and 


sat  down  in  the  old  hohie  sh^  knew  so 
well,  and  cried.  .Where  were  they 
all  ?  Mr.  Worrell  might  know.  On 
again. 

Worrell  opened  his  door  himself. 

**  What  do  you  want  at  this  time  of 
night  ?'•  he  asked. 

*'  It's  Grace,  sir — Grace  Kennedy." 

"Ah!  Grace,  is  it  you?  What 
brings  you  here,  Grace  ?" 

**  Mv  mother — ^I  mean,  where  is  my 
father  livin*  ?" 

"Sure  he's  got  a  house  from  Mr. 
Rawson,  and  is  living  there.  But 
come  in  to  the  fire,  Grace  dear." 

'*  Oh  I  no,  sir,  I  can't.  But  tell  me, 
Where's  the  house." 

**  The  second  house  up  the  boreen, 
on  the  left  hand  side,  after  you  pass 
Mr.  Rawson's  big  white  gate." 

**  Oh  I  thank  you,  sir." 

And  Grace  vanished.  She  found 
the  house,  and  knocked. 

"  Does  Peter  Kennedy  live  here  ?" 
she  asked,  as  a  voice  asked  who  was 
there. 

•*  Yis,"  was  the  answer. 

The  door  opened,  and  she  was  in  her 
father's  arms. 

<«Is  mother  here?"  she  asked. 

**No,  alannah,  she's  not.  Come  to 
the  fire,  acushla.  Bud  yer  could.  Here, 
Mick,  get  up  an'  light  the  candle. 
There  now,  warm  yourself.  Alannah 
machree,  what  makes  ye  cry  ?  Will  ye 
ate  anythin'  ?" 

"  No,  father  dear." 

"Well,  come  tell  us " 

**  When  will  mother  come  in  ?" 

"  Oh !  sometimes  she  doesn't  come 
in  at  all — sometimes  later  nor  this ; 
she  does  be  out  oft«n  for  two  or  three 
days  together." 

"  I  want  to  spake  to  her." 

"  Well,  darlint,  lie  down  on  the  chiU 
dex's  bed,  an'  I'll  wake  ye  whin  she 
comes  in." 

And  aftSr  some  persuasion  Grace 
lay  down  and  slept. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  trouble  there  was  at  Fairport 
when  they  came  home  from  driving. 
Jane  took  ofi"  her  things,  and  went  to 
the  school-room  for  her  work-box. 
There  it  was,  the  trav  on  one  side,  the 
box  open,  and  the  blue  purse  empty. 
AU  the  little  savings  gone.  Her  Christ- 
mas-boxes,  that  she  kept  so  safely, 
st<mng  up  each  penny  firom  day  to  day 


to  buy  a  frock  for  her  pupil  when  she 
was  able  to  read — all  gone  I  Ah  1 
good  Jane.  Pity  for  Jane.  Her  sweet 
castle,  furnished  with  good  intents  and 
rich  rewards,  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Unhappy  Jane !  And  she  sat  down  to 
cry. 

And  as  she  delayed  to  come  with  her 
work,  Mrs.  Saunders  came  to  look  for 
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her.  There  she  was,  sobbing  in  the 
dark. 

*«  Jaafly  my  love,  what's  the  matter?" 
asked  her  mother. 

"  It*8  all  gone,  mamma — all  the  mo. 
Bey's  ffone." 

"  What  money,  dear  ?*' 

**  My  money — four  half-crowns,  eight 
flhillings,  and  five  sixpences." 

**  xoiir  money  I"  repeated  Mrs. 
Baunders,  and  rang  the  bell  to  call  for 
a  candle. 

The  light  was  In^lit.  There  it 
was — ^the  tossed  work-box,  the  empty 
purse,  and  the  open  window.  The 
money  was  gone  1 

**  Call  Mr.  Saunders,"  said  the  lady. 

And  he  came  and  saw  the  scattered 
things. 

<<  William,"  he  said,  '<  collect  the 
servants;  do  not  let  one  leave  the 
house." 

And  they  all  oame — only  one  was 


eve  was  Grace?"    Silent  all. 

•*  Call  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Saunders, 
gently.     Silence  still. 

'<8he^  not  in  the  house,  ma*am," 
said  William,  sorrowfully, 

*'  The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  going 
to  say  her  task  to  Miss  Jane,"  said 
Catherine. 

*'  I  told  her  to  stay  here  and  learn 
her  lesson,  and  write,"  sobbed  Jane. 

^*It  was  Grace  took  the  money," 
said  Mr.  Saunders,  afler  a  pause. 
**  I'm  sorry  for  it.  You  may  go  down 
stmrs,"  he  said,  addressing  the  servants. 
''Ellen,  dear,  your  experiment  has 
signally  failed.  Jane,  pet,  don't  cry ; 
how  much  did  you  lose  ?" 

<<Four  half-crowns,  eicht  shillingi, 
and  five  sixpences,"  said  Jane,  still 
crying. 

"  A  pound  and  sixpence  altogether," 
said  her  father,  *' which  I  will  give 
you.     So  don't  crv  any  more." 

'<  William,  send  down  to  the  police- 
sergeant  at  Escar  to  say  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  him." 

**  Oh !  papa,  pray  don't  punish  her," 
cried  Jane.  **  Maybe  she'll  bring  it 
back;  she  was  tempted,  I'm  sure.  Oh! 
don't  tell  the  police." 

**  Jane,"  answered  her  father,  "when 
people  do  wrong,  we  ought  to  pre- 
vent others  from  foUowing  their  exam- 
pk.;  but  punishment  is  another  ques- 
tion in  this  case.  We  must  first  try 
and  recover  the  money." 

There  was  grief  and  heart-burning 
at  Fairp(»rt  that  evening.     Mrs.  Saun- 


ders was  sorry  that  her  prate^  had  so 
completely  disappointed  her  hopes. 

Jane  would  have  given  twiee  as  much 
as  she  lost  to  have  her  forgiven  and 
back  again ;  and  she  cried  at  intervals 
till  she  went  to  bed,  to  think  of  h^ 
taking  it  when  she  was  saving  it  up  to 
buy  a  froek,  and  bonnet,  and  cape,  for 
Grace  herself.  And  Chariea  sympa- 
thised with  his  sister. 

The  servants  one  and  all  grieved  fhr 
her  and  pitied  her  ;  and  various  ware 
the  comments  and  conjectures  among 
them  after  they  went  down  stairs.  She 
had  not  even  taken  her  Ixmnet,  or  any 
of  her  clothes  but  those  on  bar.  Was 
it  not  an  extraordinary  thing  I 

The  police-constable  came,  and  Mr. 
Saunders  had  him  in  the  hall  to  speak 
with  him. 

"  Why,  sir,  a  ffiri  such  as  you  de- 
scribe ran  by  the  oarrack  to-day  about 
half-past  four.  I  did  not  see  her,  but 
I  hoard  one  of  the  men  speak  of  it. 
She  had  no  bonnet  on  ?" 

f'  Of  that  I'm  not  sure,*'  answered 
the  gentleman.  "  I  will  call  the  house- 
maid, and  learn  how  she  was  dressed." 

So  Catherine  was  unwillingly  obliged 
to  describe  her  dress,  and  poor  Jane 
herself  had  to  come  and  assist  in  Uie 
description. 

'<^It  is  likely,  frmn  what  you  tell  me^ 
Dalton,"  continued  Mr.  Saunders, 
"  that  she  is  at  her  old  home  or  near 
it ;  so  yon  will  have  the  goodness  to 
make  inquiry,  and  let  me  know  the 
result  as  soon  as  you  can." 

**  Will  you  swear  infcffmatioas,  sir?" 

<*  No,  not  yet.  I  am  in  hopes  thai 
if  you  find  the  §prl,  yon  will  get  the 
money  also,  and  m  tiiat  case  1  should 
not  be  inclined  to  prosecute." 

And  the  polieeman  took  his  leave. 

Very  earlv  the  next  morning  Grace 
awoke.  Such  dreams  as  sbe  had.  There 
was  Miss  Jane  crying,  and  adiing  why 
did  she  take  the  money ;  and  thero  Mjps. 
Saunders  looking  so  sorrowfully  at  har. 
then  it  chanced  to  Ned,  and  the  little 
pale  face  as  m<^  saw  hifh  last ;  and  ^en 
her  motlMr,  with  her  fiirious  look,  as 
she  struck  her  down.  And  Grace  awoke, 
crying  bitteriy.  Her  father  was  up; 
he  had  lit  A" candle,  and  was  kindling 
the  fire.  Grace  got  up  at  onoe,  and 
dressed  herself. 

<<Ah!  acushla,  is  that  you?"  he 
asked.  ^*  1  was  just  goin*  to  call  yon. 
What  moanin'  an*  cryin'  ye  k^  all 
night,  alannah  machree.  Come  over 
here  to  the  firci  daiiin*,  an*  t«^e  this 
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sup  of  warm  milk«  an*  tell  me  all ; 
they're  asleep  now,  an*  none  to  listen." 

And  the  father  and  daughter  sat 
down  by  the  little  fire,  the  father  sup- 
plying the  mother's  place  in  listening 
to  the  outpourings  of  a  dai^hter's 
sorrowful  heart — ^tne  father  admmister- 
ing  the  sweet,  kind  words  of  comfort 
to  the  mourner's  ear,  that  a  mother's 
tender  voice  ought  to  have  uttered. 
And  so,  with  his  arm  round  her  neck, 
and  her's  round  his  wabt,  she  told  her 
tale.  He  groaned,  he  clenched  his 
hand,  his  teeth  ground  together— 

**  She  struck  ye  ?"  he  cried,  starting 
up  as  she  finished ;  '*  struck  ye  like  a 
dimib  baste  I  An'  was  it  to  rob  an' 
ruin  ye  that  she  took  the  stranger's 
goold  ?  Grace,"  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  '*  I  must  go  to  my  work ;  I 
have  all  the  cattle  to  mind  at  Mr.  Raw- 
son's,  and  it  wouldn't  do  to  be  late. 
Wait  here,  jewel,  till  evenin' ;  maybe 
she'll  bring  it  here,  or  lave  it  bacK  at 
the  house."  Poor  Kennedy  felt,  as 
he  spoke  it,  that  it  was  a  false  hope. 
<'  And  I'll  get  lave  from  Mr.  Rawson, 
who's  a  gc^  man  to  me,  God  bless 
him,  to  come  here  an  hour  before  dark, 
and  we'll  go  over  to  Mr.  Saunders's. 
Get  the  childher*s  breakfast  for  them 
whin  they  wake,  Grace  ahagur,  an^ 
don't  fret ;  sure  ye're  not  in  fault," 

And  he  left  the  cottage. 

Ah  I  Graoe— -my  poor  girl  —  your 
troubles  are  not  over  yet ;  still  the 
clouds  of  sorrow  are  gathering  more 
gloomily  over  you,  and  a  heavy  shower 
of  bitterness  is  about  to  fall. 

The  breakfiut  was  over,  and  Mick 
was  gone,  and  Grace  had  got  a  needle, 
and  was  mending  her  uttle  sister's 
frock — her  old  one-^and  she  was  talk- 
ing to  the  little  things  as  Miss  Jane 
used  to  do  with  her,  and  told  them  lit- 
tle stories,  and  was  just  in  the  middle 
of  one,  when  a  voice  behind  her  at  the 
door  asked—. 

**Is  this  Peter  Kennedy's  house  ?" 

And  Grace  turned  round,  and  let 
fall  her  work,  as  a  poUceman  entered. 

Grace  dropped  her  work, 

^<  Ho !  ho  i"  said  the  policeman, 
^^thtfe  you  are,  ^uite  comfortable. 
Here  she  is,  Dobbm,"  he  continued, 
calling  to  a  companion  outside ;  and 
both  came  into  the  house. 

Grace's  cheeks  tingled — her  heart 
gwelled  to  bursting.  She  looked  down ; 
she  could  not  s^^ak;  she  knew  why 
they  were  come.  Thev  mistook  her 
confusioa  &r  that  caused  by  guilt. 


"  You're  a  nice  one,  .am't  you,  to 
go  rob  yodr  mistress  afcjr  Jker  beiii* 
so  good  to  you  ?" 

Grace  found  words-* 

"I  didn't  rob  her,"  ebe  said,  pas- 
sionately. 

**  Oh,  no ;  you  onlv  took  a  loan  of 
it,  I  suppose.  Well,  I'll  trouble  you  to 
hand  it  back,  at  all  events.  Come, 
Dobbin,  search  the  house  and  beds, 
while  I  try  her  and  the  young  ones." 

To  no  purpose,  of  course,  was  the 
search, 

"Come,  lass,"  said  he,  "you  must 
tramp  with  us." 

••  Oh,  I  didn't  take  it,"  she  cried, 
*Mt  was " 

She  stopped,  and  thought  of  her 
mother.  Snould  she  tell  of  her  own 
mother  ?  She  was  bad  to  her,  surely, 
but  still  her  mother.  She  would 
go  to  gaol  if  she  told,  and  then  who 
would  take  care  of  Peter  and  Katty  ? 
Her  father  would  make  her  give  it 
back.  She  would  not  tell  that  her 
mother  took  it.  This  resolution 
strengthened  her,  and  gave  her  cou-  , 
ra^.  She  prepared  to  accompany  the 
policemen.  « 

They  brought  her  first  to  the  bar* 
racks  at  Escar,  and  one  of  them,  with 
the  sergeant,  conducted  her  thence  to 
Mr.  Saunders's.  William  opened  the 
door;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he 
saw  Grace  thus  guiuxled. 

**  Ah,  my  poor  Grace  1"  he  said. 

"Tell  your  master,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, "  that  we're  here," 

AndMr.  Saunders  came  out.  Grace, 
in  her  resolve  not  to  tell,  became  quite 
calm.  The  police  thought  it  was  sul- 
lenness  ;  so  did  Mr.  Saunders. 

**  We  have  her,  sir,"  said  the  police, 
touching  their  caps.  '*  Jackson  and 
Dobbin  found  her  in  her  father's  house ) 
they  searched  her  and  the  house,  but 
coiud  not  find  the  money.  And 
she  won't  say  anything;  ^e's  quite 
dogged." 

"So  I  perceive,"  said  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, as  the  police  stepped  into  the 
hall  with  their  prisoner.  "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  it;  we  shall  make  h^ 
speak,  I  dare  say." 

And  the  servants  stole  up  to  look  at 
their  favourite. 

'*  The  cratur  I"  said  Margaret, 

**  Poor  little  thin^  I"  said  Catherine. 

William  said  nothmg  ;  he  was  afraid 
he  would  cry.  He  thought  of  his  own 
little  daughter  at  home.  The  door 
from  the   schoQl-room   opened,   and 
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Mrs.  Sfljinders  and  tbe  children  ap- 
peared.  Grace  looked  up ;  the  lafly 
advanced  towanls  her. 

"  Grace,"  phe  said,  sorrowfully, 
**^how  could  yoik  do  this  when  we 
were  so  kind  to  you?  Had  you  not 
enough  ;  and  from  Miss  Jane,  too, 
who  taught  you  your  lessons  ?" 

Grace  looked  up  again.  The  large, 
silent  tear-drops  were  rolling  down 
Jane's  cheek.  The  eyes  of  the  two 
little  girls  met.  Grace  lost  herself. 
She  ran  to  her,  knelt  down  at  her 
feet,  took  her  hand,  kissed  it  again 
and  again,  and  sobbed  forth — 

"  I  didn't,  Miss  Jane ;  I  didn't,  in- 
deed. Don't  cry,  darlin*  Miss  Jane; 
we'll  get  it  back  again,  maybe ;  but  I 
didn't  take  it.  Sure  I  wouldn't  stale 
now,  an'  sure  I  wouldn't  stale  from 
you." 

And  Grace  knelt  at  Jane's  feet,  and 
wept.  The  servant-women  put  their 
aprons  to  their  eyes. 

**  I  knew  she  didn't,"  said  the  cook. 

William  turned  down  stairs  to  cry 
in  the  pantry.  Jane  stooped  over  the 
kneeling  girl,  and  holding  her  hand, 
cried  with  her.  Mrs.  Saunders  her- 
self was  moved.  Her  husband  was  of 
sterner  mould. 

•*  Come  away,  Jane,"  he  said,  taking 
bis  daughter's  hand.  "Well,  Grace," 
he  asked,  <'if  you  did  not  take  the 
money",  who  did  ?  You  were  the  only 
one  m  the  school- room  yesterday- 
while  your  mistress  was  out ;  and  if 
you  did  not  take  it,  why  did  you  ran 
away?" 

Grace  wept  still  in  silence,  and 
answered  not. 

*'You  know  something  about  the 
money,  I  dare  say,"  he  continued. 
<*  Give  it  back,  and  in  consideration  of 
your  youth  I  shall  let  the  matter  drop ; 
but  if  you  don't  restore  the  money,  or 
tell  where  it  may  be  found,  I  must 
send  you  to  prison." 

Grace  cried  afresh. 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is,"  she 
sobbed;  "I  wish  I  did." 

"Kyou  don't  tell  something  more 
about  it,  I  must  swear  informations 
against  you,  and  send  you  to  M. 
gaol,"  again  reiterated  Mr.  Saunders. 

There  was  no  answer — a  pause. 

*' Grace,  will  you  not  say  anything?" 
asked  Mrs.  Saunders. 

** I  can't,  ma'am;  I  didn't  take  it." 

•*  But  you  know,  if  you  want  us  to 
believe  you,  you  must  tell  something 
more  than  that." 


"  Oh,  come,"  said  Mr.  Saunders, 
hastily,  "  I'll  ride  over  to  Hamilton's, 
and  get  the  warrant  for  her  com- 
mittal. " 

**Ah,  wait,"  said  his  wife,  "per- 
haps she'll  telL" 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  said  Dalton,  the 
policeman,  "there's  no  use;  she's 
made  up  her -mind  badly,  and  doesn't 
know  what's  for  her  good.  A  few 
nights  in  the  gaol  will  bring  her  to 
her  senses;  and  you  know,  ma'am, 
Mr.  Saunders  need  not  prosecute  if  he 
does  not  like ;  and  it's  a  long  wa^  to 

M ,   so  the  men  ought  by  ri^t 

to    start   now,    to    be  l)ack    berore 
night." 

"Well,  Grace,  once  more,"  said 
Mr.  Saunders,  "will  you  tell  where 
you  have  hid  the  money?" 

She  only  answered  by  tears. 

"  Do  tell,  Grace,"  said  her  mistreas. 

"I  ca'nt,  ma'am;  I  don't  know 
where  it  is." 

"  Oh,  that  will  do,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. "Dalton,  will  you  have  her 
sent  to  Mr.  Hamilton's,  and  I  will  go 
over  to  get  the  warrant." 

And  Grace  trudged  alonff  the  weary 
road  to  gaol,  the  long  road  she  never 
was  on  before ;  and  a  policeman  mardi- 
ed  on  each  side  of  her,  with  a  gun  and 
bayonet.  And  Grace  smiled  within 
herself.  She  walked  on  witb  a  lighter 
step — she  felt  she  did  not  take  it. 
She  felt  proud  as  she  thought  tiiac 
she  bore  another's  guilt ;  and  that 
Katty  and  Peter  would  not  be  left 
alone,  and  that  her  father  would  have 
somebody  to  get  his  dinner  for  him. 

It  was  thr^  o'clock  when  they  en* 
tered  M— .  She  was  very  tired; 
and  the  people  looked  out  at  the  tall 
policemen  and  the  little  child  as  they 

{)assed  along  the  town.  And  the  Ix^ 
efl  their  play  to  follow  them;  bat 
there  was  no  hooting,  not  e^en  a 
laugh  ;  they  all  pitied.  The  thought- 
less boys  i'elt  for  the  pretty,  goldmi- 
haired  girl — for  her  bonnet  was  for- 

§otten,  and  her  light-brown  ringleti 
oated  in  the  wind.  And  the  uttle 
girls  lonzed  to  go  up  and  ask  her  what 
she  had  done.  And  the  good  mothers 
sighed  as  they  thought  of  one  so  young 
in  sin. 

They  came  to  the  lar^  black-kx^- 
ing  gaol,  with  ugly  railing  orer  the 
huge  door;  and  the  bell  was  rung» 
and  the  warrant  of  committal  handed 
in,  and  Grace  after  it,  and  the  wicket- 
door  shut  again.    Grace  was  in  gaoU 
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Poor  Kennedy!  He  got  permission 
from  his  master  to  leave  work  earlier 
than  usual.  Another  man  took  his 
place  with  the  cattle.  And  he  hur- 
ried home. 

"  rU  right  her,"  he  said,  as  he  went 
along.  *'  We'll  go  to  Mr.  Saunders's. 
Two  hours  there,  and  two  back.  I'll 
be  back  by  eight  o'clock." 

And  so  he  came  to  the  house. 

"  Where's  Grace?"  he  asked. 

The  little  things  could  only  tell  him 
that  two  men  came  for  her^  and  she 
went  with  them. 

**  Was  yer  mother  here  ?"  he  asked. 

**  No, daddy,  an*  we're  very  hungry." 

He  hurriedly  got  something  to  eat 
for  the  little  creatures.  Surely,  he 
thought,  Mr.  Saunders  sent  for  urace. 
Then  tdling  the  children  to  go  to  bed 
when  they  had  eaten  their  supper,  he 
went  out.  A  neighbour's  wue  was 
washing  a  pot  before  her  door,  a  little 
lower  down  the  lane. 

"  Tell  us,  Biddy,"  he  asked,  "  did 
ye  see  two  men  goin'  to  my  house  the 
day?" 

"  Faix  I  did,  Pether  a-hagur,  an'  I 
seen  them  goin'  away  too." 

•*  Grace  was  with  them,  was  she?" 

**  Yer  daughter,  ye  mane,"  said  the 
woman,  coldly ;  •*  'haith  she  was." 

**  What  is  id  ye  mane  at  all,  Biddy 
achora?" 

**They  was  polismen  that  was  wid 
yer  dau^ter,  Pether  agra,"  answered 
the  woman,  raising  herself  up,  and 
standing  before  him. 

"PoUs!"  he  shrieked,  «*polisl"  and 
ran  off.  '*  Och,  she's  taken,  the  inno- 
cent  cratiu: ;"  and  he  ran.  **  They 
wouldn't  believe  her.  Bud  where  am 
I  rnnnin'  to  ?" 

He  turned  back  to  the  woman. 
,       "  Was  it  the  Escar  polls  was  in  id  ?" 
he  asked. 

**  Jist  thim,"  was  the  answer. 

"  An'  what  time,  Biddy  honev  ?" 

"Jist  about  eleven  o'cloclc  this 
momin*." 

"  Oh,  she's  in  gaol  by  this,"  he  said, 
as  he  turned  away.  "I'll  clear  her, 
though,  to  her  mistress,  the  kind  lady  ; 
111  prove  her  innocent,  the  darlint. 
Ill  have  the  other  wan  taken."  And 
on  he  sped  to  Escar. 

Oh,  he  could  not  walk — he  ran. 
There's  Mr.  Worrell's— on  to  the  bog 
road;    there's    his   old   house.      He 


stops  to  breathe.  He  thinks  of  Grace 
in  prison.  On  again — on,  on,  over 
the  bog  road.  He  did  not  feel  the 
cold  wind  and  the  spitting  rain  beat- 
ing against  his  face — Grace  was  in 
pnson.  He  heeds  not  the  sharp, 
rough  stones  he  trips  against  in  ma 
haste — Grace  is  in  prison.  On,  on, 
still  Here's  the  bridge,  and  the  end 
of  the  bo?  road.  On  up  the  hill  to 
the  barrack.     He  rushes  m. 

"What  made  ye  take  Grace?"  he 
asked,  hardly  able  to  speak  from  want 
of  breath. 

"Who  are  ye  at  all?"  asked  the 
sergeant,  standmg  up. 

**  Ye  took  her  presner  to-day,  didn't 
yez?"  he  asked. 

"  Took  who  prisoner  ?" 

**  Grace  Kennedy,  that  was  livin*  at 
Mrs.  Saunders's." 

"Yes,  we  did ;  these  two  men  are  just 
after  leaving  her  in  the  gaol." 

**  Oh  my  God  iv  Heaven  I" — sitting 
down,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands — and  then  he  started  up^"  she 
didn't  take  it — 'twas  her  mother ;  her 
mother  forced  it  from  her.  Go  'rest 
her,  I  tell  yez.  Put  her  in  gaol — ^my 
wife,  Katty  Kennedy.  Take  her  up, 
and  let  the  innocent  daiiint  go." 

"  The  man's  mad,"  said  the  police. 

"I'm  not  mad.  I  tell  yez  it  was 
Katty  Kennedv  took  the  money  for 
dhrink,  and  ye'll  find  her  now  in  Phi- 
Upstown,  or  Hollywood,  or  somewhere, 
dhrunk," 

**I  think  we'll  have  to  arrest  you, 
too,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  as  you  know 
so  much  about  the  matter." 

"  Och,  'rest  me  if  yez  like ;  but  let 
me  go  up  to  the  good  lady,  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, and  clear  Grace." 

"Oh,  I'll  take  you  there  myself. 
Come  along." 

He  told  his  story  by  the  way— and 
they  were  brought  into  the  hafi ;  and 
the  policeman  told  the  servant  that  he 
had  learned  something  more  about  the 
money. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  at  dinner ;  but  he 
and  all  the  family  came  out 

"  Och,  ma'am,  ye  sent  her  to  gaol," 
commenced  Kenn^y,  in  a  piteous  tone 
— "och,  ye  sent  her  to  gaol,  an*  she  in- 
nocent. The  poor  child.  She  never  took 
it,  ma'am  dear ;  she  never  took  it." 

"What  is  all  this?"  asked  Mr. 
Saunders.  "  Dahon,  who  is  this  man?" 
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"The  giprs  father,  sir,  at  whose 
house  the  men  found  her  this  momiugw" 

**My  good  man,"  said  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, approaching  Kennedy,  *'  do  you 
really  mean  to  say  that  we  is  inno? 
oant?" 

**  1  do,  me  lady,  GU)d  knows  she  is* 
it  was  her  mother  took  the  monev  | 
and  the  darlint  thought  how  she'd  be 
punished  if  she  told ;  so  she  would'nt 
peach,  an*  is  gone  to  prison  herself, 
mstead.  That*s  the  only  raison  I  can 
tUnk  of  fbr  her  not  temn'  at  onst,  as 
she  told  me  this  momin'." 

*'  What  did  she  tell  you  ?" 

*'Why,  yer  ladyship,  she  said  she 
was  in  tne  room,  an*  tne  youns  lady's 
workbox  was  open ;  an'  Grace,  Sie  era- 
tur'  was  lookin*  for  a  needle,  or  some- 
thin'  in  it ;  an'  her  mother  came  in  by 
the  window,  and  took  the  money  out 
of  the  child's  hand  by  force ;  an'  Grace 
follyed  her,  and  overtook  her^  and 
wanted  to  hould  her ;  but  the  mother 
turned  and  stroek  her  down,  and  dart- 
ed  off.  Thin  Grace  got  up,  and  foUyed 
on,  but  lost  her,  and  came  to  my 
house,  wet  and  cowld,  to  thry  if  sh^ 
was  there.  An'  that's  the  story  ma'am ; 
an'  I  had  to  go  to  my  work  this  mor- 
nin',  and  I  saw  die  was  loath  to  oome 
back  httw  by  herself;  so  I  tokl  her  to 
wait  'till  eyenin'  an'  I'd  go  wid  heri 
an' I  got  leaye  from  my  masther  to 
otiit  work  eady,  and  whin  I  came  to 
vie  cabin  she  was  ffone.  The  polis 
had  her,  and  then  Iran  on  here,  an* 
now  she's  in  0ao1." 

And  poor  Kennedy's  yoioe  faltered 
through  his  tale,  and  at  the  end  he 
£uriy  cried. 

"  Ah,  John,  you  were  too  hasty.  If 
I  had  spoken  to  her  myself,  she  would 
have  told  me,  I  am  sure,"  whii^pered 
his  kdy,  sorrowAilly. 

'^  There  is  one  point  in  your  story 
that  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Saunders,  addressing  the  man.  "  You 
say  that  liie  woman  f(ux»d  the  money 
out  of  the  child's,  hand.  Now,  how 
came  it  in  her  hand  ?" 

"  Ah !  the  cratur  took  it  up  to  look 
at  it,  I  suppose,  yer  honour." 

'« Jane,  my  loye,  was  not  your  mo- 
ney in  the  purse?" 

'    "Yes,   papa,  in  a  comer  of  the 
workbox." 

**  So,  you  see,  my  man,  that  your 
daughter  must  first  have  taken  the 
money  out  of  the  purse  into  her  own 
hand,  before  it  could  be  forced  from 
it." 


"Ah,  sir,  I'm  not  sure  what  she  did; 
but  wan  thing  I'm  sartin  of,  that  she 
nivir  thought  of  takin'  the  money,  an' 
nivir  did." 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  it  woold  be 
advisable  to  detain  this  man^"  asked 
the  polioeman. 

"  Wh;^,  there  is  no  evidenee  wha^ 
ever  against  him,  Dalton,  even  by  any 
aeddental  admismon  of  his  own.  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  keep  him." 

"  Oh !  dont  go  mr  to  keep  me,  gin- 
tlemen,.'f<Nr  the  love  iv  heaven,  or  I'll 
lose  my  place  \  and  Mr.  Bawson's  a 
good  man,  an'  111  get  lave  from  him 
to  camib  to-jnoiTow;  but  who'd  fodi* 
dher  the  cows  in  the  momin'  if  I'm 
away.  Ill  do  all  I  can  &r  yei,  to  get 
the  colleen  out  o'  gaol*  but  don't  keep 
me.  Thtt:«'s  two  uttle  wans  at  home, 
and  xnxfa^  its  the  house  they  have  set 
a^fire.  Don't  keep  me.  Snre,Iwonldn^ 
have  eome  to  the  polia  at  all,  if  I  had 
any  hand  in  it.  An'  III  find  Katfey^ 
too,  I'U  go  bail." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Dalton,  "Ithhak  I 
had  better  tikQ  him  up  to  Mr.  HamiU 
ton's,  and  get  a  warrant  for  the  appr^ 
bension  of  the  woman  he  q^eaki  oJ^  in 
his  testimony  in  the  case." 

And  they  went  to  the  magistrate*s 
—the  husband  to  give  evidenee  againat 
the  wife,  to  save  tne  child. 

"  Can  we  not  get  Graoe  out  ofni. 
son  now,  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Saunfoera 
to  h^  husband,  as  they  returned  to 
the  dinner-table. 

*<  yihy,  I  dont  know ;  she  haa  been 
certainly  to  blame,  acoordinff  to  her 
fiither's  account,  in  gdn^  to  uie  work, 
box  at  all,  and  then  taking  the  money 
out.  I  wish  you  would  see  her,  my 
love,  and  try  if  her  version  correspond 
with  what  her  father  says.  Yon  have 
no  objection  to  viat  the  gaol  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  the  least,"  answered  the 
lady ;  « cmly  too  happy,  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  poor  Graoe,  who  I  really 
hope  is  innocent.  Can  we  not  get 
her  out  ? 

"  I  would  not  Uke  to  withdraw  my 
infbrmations,  having  swchu  to  them, 
particularly  as  the  mother  has  not  yet 
Deen  taken ;  and  the  florl  may  be  the 
guilty  party,  after  all  But  if  you  think 
well  or  her  tale  to-morrow,  1  may  eiw 
deavour  to  get  h^  out  <m  bail;  but 
you  know,  £Ilen,  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  her  coming  here,  as  l^Mig  a« 
tne  shadow  of  a  doubt  rested  on  h^."  \ 

"  Where  could  we  put  her  ?"  said  hia 
wife,  half  to  herself. 
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"  Let  her  go  homei  can't  she  ? — the 
fittest  place  for  her.** 

^^  Oh^  John,  how  can  you  say  that 
— ^homcl — to  that  wretched  hovel  in 
the  bog  !*• — for  Mrs.  Saunders  was  not 
aware  of  Kennedy's  change  of  resi- 
dence. ^^And  what  good  has  she  learo^ 
ed  in  this  hcBoe,  tlmt  we  should  send 
her  there  ?" 

^'The  old  schoolmistress  wants  a 
servant,  I  think,"  whispered  Jane. 

**  Thank  you,  darHng,  for  the  hint ; 
yes,  that  will  just  do,**  said  her  motheiw 
**  She  can  stay  at  the  school,  and 
attend  to  her  lessons,  till  she  can  come 
back  here  with  a  character  unstained." 

Kext  day  Mrs.  Saunders,  with  her 
husband,  drove  to  the  gaol. 

They  were  shown  into  the  master^ 
parlour,  and  he  himself  soon  appeared. 

<^Mr.  Denny,"  said  the  gentleman, 
*^  we  would  be  glad  to  see  a  little  pri- 
soner that  was  brought  to  you  yestor* 
day." 

<'I  know,  sir,  a  little  light-haired 
ehild,  about  twelve  years  old  ^  her 
name  was  Grace — Gk«oe«« 

'<  Kennedy,"  suggested  Mr.  Saun- 
ders. 

"Exactly,  sir — Kennedy — charged 
with  robbing  her  mistress.  Well,  sir, 
she  is  in  the  house  here.  My  wife,  on 
seeing  her,  took  quite  a  fimcy  to  her. 
She  was  tired,  poor  thing,  and  hunffry, 
when  she  came  in,  and  she  was  tfiKen 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  eat  something 
and  there  she  so  won  on  my  wife,  gomi 
woman,  that  she  deokroa  she  would 
not  send  her  among  the  other  prison- 
ers,  but  would  keep  her  herself  to  aa. 
sist  in  the  house.  Poor  little  thing, 
she  is  very  unhappy." 

**  Poor  child,"  said  Mrs.  Saunders, 
^'I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  her^ 
alone,  Mr,  Denny,  if  it  were  perfectly 
convenient.** 

**  Oh,  certainly,  ma*am,  if  you  will 
step  up  to  the  drawing-room." 

**  I  wUl  walk  round  the  prison  with 
you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Denny," 
interrupted  Mr.  Saunders,  '*  and  the 
little  guri  can  oomt  in  here." 

<*  Very  well,  sir,  exactly,"  and  thw 
both  lef^  the  room.  *<  Will  yon  watt 
here»  nr,  ^  a  moment,  HQl  I  call 
her?" 

Poor  Grace  oame  up  at  the  sum* 
mons  that  some  one  wanted  to  speak 
^her. 

And  she  entered  the  room,  and 
there  was  her  mistress.  She  jumped 
forward  with  delight^  but  stopped  and 


crimsoned — she  reoolloctod  where  she 
was,  and  she  looked  down. 

**  Grace,"  said  her  mistress,  "  come 
here  and  sit  down  beside  me.  Noi^ 
Grace,  whv  did  you  not  tell  me  yea- 
terday,  what  your  father  has  tol4 
about  the  money ;  you  would  DOt  have 
come  here,  then,  perhaps?"  And  th^ 
sofV,  gentle  tone  weat  to  her  heart,  and 
she  burst  into  tears, 

**  I'm  sorry  father  told,"  she  said,  (V!t 
length. 

"  Why  should  you  be  9fsny,  if  ha 
told  the  truth  ?" 

'^  Sure  I  did'nt  tell  a  lie»  ma'aja 
dear?" 

**  I'm  not  saying  you  did ;  but  you 
kept  back  part  of  the  truth,  and  that 
was  nearly  as  bad." 

"Was  that  aa  bad?  but  sure— " 
.    "But  sure,  what?" 

"  Is'nt  there  a  great  punishment  for 
robhon',  ma'am  ?" 

<♦  I  believe  the  punishment  is  heavy; 
but  what  has  that  to  say  to  it  ?" 

"  If  I  told,  she'd  suffer,  ma*am/'  said 
Grace,  with  tearfHl  eye*  looking  up  t^ 
her  mistress. 

"Who  is  *ihe?*  Come,  go  on» 
Grace;  tell  me  everything.  Lknow 
all,  but  I  want  to  hear  it  irom  yourr 
self.  You  vere  going  to  take  the  mor 
ney  yourself,  were  you  not  ?" 

^'Oh  no,  ma'anu-indeed,  indeed* 
no.  I  thought  at  first  that  a  little  six- 
pence would  not  be  missed,  and  the 
divil  put  that  in  mv  head  i  but  J 
thought  then  that  Ci^  vas  lookin' 
at  me,  as  you  an'  Miss  Jane  ojflei)  told 
me,  and  I  put  the  bad  thought  away." 

"  How  came  you  to  touch  the  money 
at  all,  Grace?" 

<'My  needle  broke,  ma'am,  an'  I 
knew  you'd  be  angry  with  me  \  and 
I  saw  Miss  Jane's  work-box,  and  tried 
was  it  open— I  know  I  did  very  wrong 
T-*and  it  was ;  and  I  foond  the  needle- 
book  in  the  bottom,  and  took  one. 
An'  thin  I  saw  the  little  bag,  an'  took 
out  the  money*,  an'  had  it  in  my  hand, 
whin  mother  came  to  the  glass  door-^ 
4>h,  I  got  such  a  friaht}  ma'am — an' 
she  came  in  an'  ooaxed  herself  over  to 
me,  and  made  a  snateh  at  the  money* 
and  ran  away,  I  followed  her,  and 
flangbt  her  just  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
the  turned  and  hit  me  here,  ma'am  ^' 
{and  there  was  the  mark  on  her  tem- 

fie),  "  an'  I  fell ;  and  whin  I  got  up 
ran  on  to  father's,  thmkin'  she  was 
there,  but  she  was'nt.  Thin  I  felt  th^t 
you'd  think  that  I  took  it*  an*  father 
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said  he'd  come  over  with  me  himself 
after  work.  Thin  the  polis  came,  an* 
I  didn't  like  that  mother  should  be 
taken — what  id  Katty  and  Father  do  ? 
an'  she'd  be  hmng,  maybe»  an'  go  to 
the  bad  place  for  wicked  people  .** 
*' And  is  Uiat  all,  Grace — the  whole 
truth?" 

**  Indeed  it  is,  ma'am.  And  her 
mistress  read  in  the  watery  blue  eye 
the  bright  glance  of  truth. 

"  Well,  Grace,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  awkward  of  you  to  break  your 
needle ;  but  there  was  no  m  in  that ; 
it  became  nn  when  you  went  to  take 
one  of  Miss  Janets,  which  was  not 
tout's — it  was  then  the  sin  of  stealing: 
for,  as  far  as  the  sin  goes,  it  is  as  great 
wrong  before  Grod  to  take  a  needle 
belonging  to  another  as  a  pound.  Tou 
stole  a  needle,  and  as  you  were  engaged 
in  the  theft  your  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  you  were  very  near  stealing  money 
also.  Your  mother  came,  and  actually 
took  the  money,  the  cons^uence,  I 
may  say,  of  your  theft ;  for  if  you  had 
not  opened  the  work-box  to  steal  the 
needle  you  would  not  have  seen  the 
money — ^you  would  not  then  have  had 
it  in  your  hand  when  your  mother 
came  to  the  window — and  she  would 
not  have  been  tempted  to  take  it.  You 
have  partly  atoned  for  your  fault  in 
being  sorry  for  it.  But  do  not  think 
the  wrong  consisted  in  going  to  Miss 
Jane's  work-box,  and  opening  it ;  that 
was  certainly  very  wrong,  icfle  curio- 
sity ;  but  the  sin  was  in  opening  it  to 
steaL  Do  you  understand  all  I  have 
said?" 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Grace, 
sobbing,  <*  I  did  steal  the  needle — Fm 
very  sorry— an'  I  must  stay  here  with 
mother;  but  ma'am,  dear,  did  she  give 
back  the  money  ?" 

"She  has  not  been  heard  of  yet  at 
all.  But  would  you  like  to  come  away 
from  this,  if  I  could  get  you  out?" 

"  Oh,  ma'am  dear,  you're  so  good 
an'  kind  to  poor  me;"  and  Grace  cried 
on. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, rising.  "You  had  better  go 
down  stairs  agun." 

**  Amn't  I  to  go  with  you,  ma'am  ?" 

*'No,  Grace,  I  must  speak  to  Mr. 
Saunders  about  it ;  perhaps  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after  you  wul  come  out. 
But,  Grace,  though  I  believe  that  you 
did  not  take  the  money,  there  are 
others  who  think  you  did;  so  until 
your  mother  is  taken  and  tried  yoa 


shall  stay  at  the  sdiool  and  learn  your 
lessons.  And  if  you  are  let  out  of  this, 
you  must  promise  not  to  run  away  or 
hide  yourself  anywhere." 

"Oh,  that  I  will,  ma'am."  And 
Mrs.  Saunders  held  out  her  hand,  and 
Grace  took  it  in  both  her's,  and  looked 
as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  kiss  her 
mistress. 

"Grood  bye,  Grace,"  said  her  mis- 
tress, as  they  parted  outside  the  door. 

"Good  bye,  ma'am,"  said  Grace, 
courtesying.* 

And  Mrs.  Saunders  spoke  to  her 
husband,  and  he  arranged  with  Ifr. 
Hamilton,  and  the  little  girl  in  two 
days  was  let  out  on  baiL  And  Mrs. 
Denny  was  very  sorry  to  loee  her ;  the 
blue-eyed  child  had  won  a  little  spot 
in  the  good  woman's  heart. 

But  were  not  th^  ^lad  at  Faiiport? 
Foor  Jane  was  wild  with  joy — ^the  con- 
necting link  of  gratitude  between  her 
and  her  humble  pupil  was  not  broken ; 
and  Charles  was  very  happy  too. 

And  William,  the  butter,  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  pantry  for  a  whole  hour, 
and  the  cook  aft;erwards  declared  that 
she  heard  him  crying  and  "thanking 
God." 

And  Catherine  did  nothingbut  laugh ; 
and  the  cook  said  "she  knew  it  all 
along,"  and  that  "  she'd  go  and  bring 
her  back,  the  cratur'."  And  she  did  go. 
She  told  her  mistress  that  she  had  im. 
portant  business  in  M  ,  it  couldn't 
be  put  ofi*;  "  an'  wouldn't  the  master 
lend  the  ass's  cart,  an'  thin  she  could 
bnng  home  poor  Grace."  And  her 
mistress  smiled,  and  said  she  might  so. 
And  William  suddenly  recollected  that 
he  had  but  a  single  good  boot  or  shoe 
in  the  world,  and  asked  leave  to  drive 
the  cart. 

And  they  [came  to  the  gaol;  and 
there  was  her  father  standmg  at  the 
gate.  He  heard  from  the  Escar  police 
that  she  was  coming  out,  and  he  came 
to  bring  her  home.  Mr.  Bawson  gave 
him  the  day  —  another  man  "  fod- 
dhered"  the  cattle.  "  His  dariint— 
be  knew  he'd  clear  her."  And  out 
she  came ;  she  had  her  bonnet  now; 
and  her  father  hus^  her,  and  Wil- 
liam and  the  cook  Ksed  her,  and  the 
four  got  on  the  cart — Grace  between 
the  two  servants — and  her  ^Either  sitting 
behind,  with  his  legs  hanging  down. 
And  on  went  the  donkey  fuU  trot — 
William  could  manage  lum  well — on 
they  went  through  the  town ;  and  the 
little  boys  recognised  the  golden-baired 
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little  eirl  going  borne;  and  they  ran 
after  the  cart  and  cheered ; — "  hurrah  I 
hurrah  I  she's  out  I  she's  out !"  How 
well  the  donkey  went ;  he  actually  can. 
tered ;  and  the  little  boys  cheered :  it 
was  quite  a  triumph.  On  they  went 
home— good  donkey ! — and  Peter's  legs 
dangled  behind ;  and  he  whistled  some 
curious  tune.  On  thev  went,  and  they 
all  were  so  merry.  But  who  are  these 
on  before  ?  They  come  closer ;  they  are 
like  police.  Closer  still — ^two  police- 
men nolding  a  woman  between  them, 
and  dragging  her  along — oh !  God,  her 
mother.  Grace  felt  quite  sick;  her 
mother  going  to  gaol — the  same  police 
that  to<3:  her.  «  Oh  1  do  stop,  Wil- 
liam." And  Peter  looked  round,  but 
still  he  whistled  his  old  tune,  and  the 
police  stopped. 


"She's  dead  drunk,"  said  Dobbin, 
"  and  wont  walk  a  step,  we're  killed 
dragging  her.  You're  clear  at  all 
eyents,"  said  he,  addressing  Grace 
(poor  Grace  was  sobbing  bitterly), 
''we  found  silver  on  her,  and  Miss 
Jane  Saunders  knew  it  to  be  her's." 

**I  knew  I'd  clear  her,"  said  Peter 
behind. 

The  drunken  woman  looked  up. 
"  Grace,"  she  stuttered.  "  Mother, 
mother,"  sobbed  Grace.  '*  Ye  d— ^ 
— — ,  may  the  curse  iv  — ^,"  but  Pe- 
ter's hand  was  on  her  mouth,  and  he 
stooped  down  and  whispered  in  her 
ear,  and  the  drunken  woman  sunk  down 
in  silence.  He  jumped  on  the  cart 
again ;  *'  Go  an  now."  And  on  they 
went  home. 


CHAPTER  vu. 


Grace  went  home  with  her  father 
that  night  to  Eatty  and  Peter.  Oh, 
weren't  they  glad  to  see  her!  But 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  in 
Grace's  cup  of  joy.  She  thought  of 
her  mother  in  prison,  and  how  she 
had  cursed  her. 

•*  I  must  stay  with  you  now,  father 
dear." 

"An*  why,  alannah?  Didn't  the 
lady  say  yc  might  go  back  to  the  big 
house  now  that  ye  war  clear?" 

"I  know  she  did;  but,  father, 
who'll  dress  yer  victuals,  and  take  care 
of  the  children?" 

"  Nivir  mind  me  ;  an*  sure  the 
children  won't  be  worse  off  than  they 
ever  wor." 

*'  But,  father  dear,  sure  there's  no 
one  now  ?" 

"  Nivir  you  mind,  acushla ;  go  back 
to  yer  mistress  like  a  good  girl  to-mor. 
row,  as  she  towld  ye ;  an'  Pli  think,  an' 
maybe  I'd  manage;  an*  I'll  go  over 
an*  see  you  on  Sunday,  plaze  God ; 
an'  Biddy  Hoola^n  will  have  an  eye 
to  the  childhre  tiU  then." 

And  Grace  started  the  next  mom- 
ing  back  to  Fairport,  and  she  told  her 
dilemma. 

"Father  wishes  me  to  stay  here, 
ma'am ;  but  wholl  mind  the  children  ?" 

**I  quite  agree  with  your  father," 
said  Mrs.  Saunders ;  "  but  I  will  talk 
over  the  matter  with  the  master,  and 
speak  to  your  father  when  he  comes  on 
Sunday." 

And  she  told  her  husband. 

**  What  can  be  done  V"  bhe  a«kcd. 


"  I  don't  know  anything  else,"  said 
he,  "except  to  give  mm  work  here.  I 
think  he's  an  honest  man,  and  would 
have  no  objection  to  employ  him." 

**  Oh,  that  will  do  exactly ;  and  the 
children  can  all  go  to  school." 

"  But  you  know,  my  dear,  I  cannot 
take  him  from  Rawson  ;  that  is,  I  can- 
not offer  him  work  so  as  to  induce 
him  to  leave  his  present  employment. 
Dunne,  the  herd,  will  be  leavmg  me 
in  a  fortnight,  and  if  Kennedy  knows 
anything  of  cattle,  as  I  think  he  does, 
that  would  suit  him ;  and  there's  a 
house,  too." 

So  there  was  Kennedy  as  they  drove 
home  from  church  on  Sunday.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  and  approached  them. 

"  Put  on  your  hat,  my  man,"  said 
Mr.  Saunders. 

"Grace,  ma'am,"  he  began,  "is 
very  anxious  to  conoe  home  and  tache 
the  childhre,  and  mind  them ;  bud  I'm 
thinkin'  that  it's  betther  for  her  to 
stay  here  in  a  good  place  and  lam 
herself.  An'  I'm  gom'  to  make  so 
bowld  as  to  ax  yer  honor  if  I  mi^t 
put  the  little  childhre  to  lodge  with 
some  of  the  neijehbours  here,  and  thin 
they'd  be  near  Grace,  and  could  go  to 
the  school;  an'  may  be,  in  coorse^of 
time,  I'd  get  work  about  here  my'- 
self." 

**  Would  you  wish  for  work  in  Uiis 
neighbourhood,  my  friend  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Saunders. 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma'am ;  sure  that  id  jist 
do." 

"Do  you   know  anything   of  the 
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mana^etneiit  of  black  cattle?"  in- 
quired the  gentleman. 

"  la  it  cattle,  sir  ?  sure  that's  what 
I'm  at  all  mj  life  ;  ft*8  herd  I  am 
at  Mr.  Eawson's  beyant.  The  (K)W8« 
the  craturs  l" 

"  Well,  my  herd  is  ^ing  away  in  li 
fortnight,  and  if  you  wish  for  work  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I'll  give  you  the 
situation.  There  is  a  house,  garden, 
and  milk,  and  five  shillings  a-week,  to 
be  increased  if  you  go  on  well." 

And  the  hat  was  off  again. 

*'  May  Grod  bless  you  an'  yer  good 
lady,  sir*  I'll  ax  mx,  Bawsonj  sir, 
whm  he  could  let  ihe  go>  ^r  he's 
a  good  man>  and  I  wouldn't  take  him 
short  I  an'  I'll  tall  ye»  sir,  this  day 
week." 

It  was  all  arranged,  and  in  a  fort- 
night they  took  possession  of  their  new 
abode. 

"  Your  children  will  all  go  to  school 
to-morrow,  Kennedy,  I  hope?"  said 
Mrs.  Saundersi  on  the  evemng  he  ar- 
rived. 

<^0h>  yis,  ma'am,  sartinly;  the 
craturs  must  have  the  edication/' 

"Are  you  a  Roman  Catholic?" 

«  Why,  ma'am,"  said  Kennedy,  ap- 

ruching  her,  "  by  rights  I  ought  to 
a  Protestant ;  an'  if  I  know  any 
rcliffion  it's  that.  My  father  was  a 
CaUiolic  sartinly,  but  my  mothpr,  and 
all  belongin'  to  her,  were  raal  Protes- 
tants. An'  she  used  to  be  tachiu'  us 
when  WD  Were  young}  an'  I'm  sure 
that  I  was  christened  by  the  minister, 
an*  often  went  to  the  church.  Well, 
mother  died  an'  we  all  young,  an' 
father  didti't  much  care  what  we  wor ; 
an'  the  neighbours  strove  to  make  us 
go  to  chapel,  an'  they  brought  the 
ddest  sister,  but  me  an'  the  boys  ran 
wild  I  an'  any  prayers  I  know  are  all 
Protestant." 

•*  Perhaps  vou  could  say  one  for 
me  ?"  asked  Airs.  Saunders,  anxious  to 
test  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  fbr  ^e 
had  a  great  horror  of  appearing  to 
buy  convertSk 

''Let  me  think,  ma'am.  Oh,  here's 
wan — '  O  Almighty  God,  unto  whom 
all  hearts  are  open,  all  our  desires 
known,  an'  from  whom  no  sacrets  are 
hid,  clane  the  bad  thoughts  of  our 
hearts  by  t^e  Holy  Spirit,  so  that 
We'll  love  you  always,  through  Jasus 
Christ  our  Ix)rd.     Amin.'  " 

"  That  is  certiunly  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  prayers,"  said  the  lady,  so- 
lemnly ;  *'  and  you  had  a  good  mother 


to  teach  you  to  pray  to  God,  to  i 
clean  the  thouffhts  of  your  heart.  And 
about  the  ekildren,  Kennedy  ?" 

"  Sure,  ma'am,  they  don't  know  a 
hap*orth  about  God  Almighty  — ae' 
though  Katty  was  a  Boman,  ma'ara* 
she  nivir  throubled  her  head  much 
about  religion,  eicept  to  take  Uiem 
to  the  priest  to  be  christened.  Sura 
she  had  no  religion,  an'  1  think  the 
Protestant's  the  best." 

"  And  it's  your  wish  that  your  chil- 
dren should  be  iMTought  up  in  thai 
faitli  ?" 

"  It  is,  ma'am,  if  ye  pla2e,  wid  the 
help  of  God." 

**  But  about  Grace?"  continued  the 
lady,  "  she  has  been  looked  upon  here 
as  a  Roman  Catholici  and  haa  gotie  to 
chapel  with  the  cook." 

**  Oh,  it's  no  matther  about  Grace, 
ma'am." 

"  No  matter  ?"  said  Mrs.  Saunders, 
somewhat  Astounded. 

"  Tliat  is,  ma'am—I  mane,  Ve  may 
make  her  what  ye  like.  Be  right,  I've 
no  call  to  her."  And  he  eame  closer. 
"  She's  a  fondlln',  ma'am.  But  for  Uio 
love  of  God,  don't  tell  her  that,  ma'am. 
Sure  ye  needn't  tell  any  wan.  She 
thinkd  she's  ours-^an'  I'm  twice  as  fond 
of  her  as  if  she  was.  An'  if  she  knew 
she  wasn't,  maybe  she  wouldn't  love 
her  poor  father  as  well  as  she  does. 
Tache  her,  yorself,  ma'am*  I'll  bo 
bound  ye'U  make  her  a  good  Chris- 
tian; but  don't  tell  her  that." 

"And  how  did  you  get  her?"  askod 
the  lad}',  eagerly. 

•*A  poor  strange  woman  died  in 
our  house,"  said  Kennedy,  with  a 
sort  of  shudder,  "and  lei^  the  little 
thine." 

"Well,  it  was  very  good  of  your 
wife  to  bring  the  child  up." 

'*  Humph  I"  he  muttered. 

**  Well,  Itennedy  ?"  continued  Mrs. 
Saunders,  "  you  had  better  announce 
yourself  that  you  are  a  l^rotestant,  and 
that  you  wisn  the  children  to  go  to 
church.  I  shall  speak  to  Grace  my- 
self, and  will  send  her  down  to-mor- 
row morning,  to  take  them  to  school." 
And  Mrs.  Saunders  thought  within 
herself,  "thank  G^,  she  is  not  the 
child  of  that  woman.  An  orphan. 
And  this  man  told  of  his  own  wife's 
crime — ^the  mother  of  his  children-* 
to  save  the  strange  girl  from  disgrace. 
'Tis  very  odd."  And  the  good  lady 
buried  these  things  in  her  heart,  and 
her  interest  in  tlic  protege  increased. 
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It  was  early  in  March^  and  the 
hedges  and  litue  trees  were  beginning 
to  tell  that  spring  was  come ;  and  the 
birds  sang  joyfully  in  the  morning,  and 
there  was  a  smile  all  round  on  the  face 
of  nature,  and  Grace  and  her  little 
brother  and  sister  went  regularly  to 
school.  Mick  had  gone  off  somewhere 
with  his  bag,  sincems  mother  went  to 
gaol.  And  Grace  was  such  a  good 
girU-.8he  would  win  her  way  back  into 
all  their  hearts.  She  had  done  so, 
dear  child — even  Mr.  Saunders  him- 
self began  to  notice  her,  and  like  her. 
She  was  nominally  living  at  Fairport, 
but  was  constantly  down  at  her  fa- 
ther*8.  And  Mrs.  Saunders  never 
missed  a  pin'sworth  from  the  house  by 
Grace,  which  she  had  not  given  her. 

When  I^Irs.  Saunders  had  spoken  to 
her  about  going  to  church,  she  clap- 
ped her  hands,  and  said  how  glad  she 
was,  that  she  was  often  goins  to  ask 
Miss  Jane  to  let  her  go.  She  could 
not  understand  what  they  said  in  the 
chapel.  And  on  Sundays  thev  locked 
up  the  house,  and  Grace  ana  her  fa- 
ther, and  brother  and  sister  went  to 
church.  Grace  used  to  talk  to  Miss 
Jane  of  all  the  nice  stories  of  Jesus 
Christ  she  heard  there. 

One  morning  Mr.  Saunders,  as  he 
was  reading  a  ktler  that  the  post-boy 
had  just  brought,  exclaimea,  ''My 
Godl  80  sudden." 


"What  is  the  matter,  love?"  said  his 
wife,  alarmed. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Fortescue  is  no  more," 
he  answered,  solemnly. 

**  You  don't  say  so?"  said  the  lady, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Why,  by 
the  last  account  she  was  better." 

"  Here's  the  letter  from  her  poor 
husband :" — 

**  FlorMioc,  February,  18— 

"It's  all  over,  Saunders.  The  tem- 
porary flush  of  health  on  my  darling's 
cheek  was  delusive  and  vain ;  the  last 
bright  glimmer  of  the  lamp  ere  it  went 
out  for  ever.  Fanny  is  gone.  Shd 
expired  two  days  ago,  without  a  strug- 
gle, on  the  sofa,  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  last  beams  of  an  Italian  sun  gilding 
her  dying  bed.  God's  will  be  done. 
My  poor  girls  now  have  no  mother. 
Their  grief  is  heart-rending.  I  have 
nothing  to  keep  me  here.  Will  you, 
my  dear  fellow,  have  everythinff  got 
ready  at  the  Abbey.  I  may  be  home 
in  a  week  after  you  receive  this — and 
kind  Mrs.  Saunders  will  provide  any- 
thing wanting  in  the  domestic  way, 
**  Your  distressed 

**  UbHRV  FORTESCtJE. 
••  J.  8«imden,  E«i.** 

Mrs.  Saunders  was  sobbing  violently 
as  her  husband  concluded.  She  left 
the  room  to  cry  in  peace. 
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THE   FJU^L  OF   THE  LEAF. 

Ccrrlgbawn,  28th  September,  1850. 

Resolve  me,  dear  Anthony,  how  it  is  that  the  soul  of  man  so  finely  sympathises 
with  all  the  changes  of  scene  and  season  in  this  changeful  and  beautiful  worid  ? 
How  spring  and  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  as  they  roll  on  sucoesavdy 
through  the  varj'ing  year,  invigorate,  inflame,  solemnise,  and  sadden  ns?  Truly 
the  texture  of  man's  inward  life  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  outward  worid 
around  him,  and  its  influences  are  not  less  potent  on  his  physical  than  on  his  moral 
being.  The  fresh  breezy  morn  and  the  dewy  eventide — ^thc  bright  blue  sky  of 
still  sultry  summer,  and  the  wild  blasts  of  gloomy  winter — day  and  night,  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  playing  upon  our  spirits  as  the  hand  of  a  cunning  rausician 
upon  harp-strings,  alike  admonish  us  that  we  are  a  portion  of  Grod's  wondrous 
creation,  harmonised  with  the  whole — sentient  with  insentient — ^perturbed  or 
tranquiliised  as  his  omnipotent  hand  shakes  or  stills  it ;  bearing  our  part  in- 
voluntarily,  ofben  unconsciously,  with  spheres  unnumbered,  in  that  mystical  ado- 
ration which  universal  nature  is  unceasingly  offering  up  to  it^  Divine  Author. 
Sublimely  is  this  consentaneous  worship  expressed  in  the  fine  canticle  which  our 
own  Church  has  introduced  into  her  spiritual  service.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  "  Song  of  the  Three  Children," — «*  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the 
Lord,  praise  him  and  ma^fy  him  for  ever.'* 

.  Spring,  with  its  bursting  life  and  buoyant  feeling,  has  long  since  swelled  and 
sof^ned  into  summer,  and  summer  has  ripened  into  an  autumn  of  plenteous 
promise — a  promise  destined,  to  be  but  partially  realised.  For  men  have  gathered 
in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  find  the  gold  of  her  grain  scant  and  alloyed ;  and 
with  sad  hearts  and  crushed  hopes  they  dig  out  her  diseased  and  putrescent 
roots.  And  now  the  days  are  growing  short,  and  the  sunshine  fitful;  the 
streamlets  are  swelling,  and  their  silvery  currents  are  running  dark  and  turbid, 
while  the  voices  of  winds  and  waters  are  becoming  hoarser  and  more  loud.  The 
flush  of  her  beauty  is  passing  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the  change  is 
not  unmarked  with  a  tender  lovebness  that  is  more  touching  than  the  brightness 
of  summer.  Her  flowers  are  all  gone;  the  purple  and  gold  of  her  heathciy 
braes  are  fading,  and  her  foliage  of  tree  and  snrub,  which  **  is  a  glonr  to  her,"  as 
long  hair  is  a  glory  to  woman,  has  already  lost  closs  and  colour,  and  is  now  fall- 
vas  away  like  the  dry  grey  hairs  from  tne  hea^  of  one  past  the  prime  of  life. 
The  ash,  latest  to  put  forth  its  green,  shows  now  but  naked  sprays  traced  against 
the  sky,  and  her  sister  of  the  mountain  has  cast  to  the  ground  the  clusters  of 
her  bright  red  berries,  for  they,  too,  are  shrunk  and  faded ;  the  leaves  of  the 
beech,  and  elm,  and  sycamore  are  twisted  and  shrivelled  into  crisp  and  dis. 
coloured  shreds,  and  even  the  oak-leaf  sears  in  the  wind— 

<*  And  turning  jrellow, 
FaUi  «nd  floAts  adown  the  atr." 

The  day  has  been  one  of  gloom,  and  gust,  and  shower ;  but  as  the  sun  is  de- 
clininff,  the  masses  of  clouds  are  broken  and  scattered,  and  the  patches  of  bright 
blue  wat  shine  out  between  the  sun-tinted  edges  of  grey  doad^  where 

<*  We  can  almoit  think  we  leo, 
Through  golden  ylstM  into  heaYen,** 

promise  a  serene  evening.  Come,  then,  dear  Anthonj',  and  wander  forth  with 
me  in  the  spirit,  if  you  cannot  in  the  flesh.  Pass  we  out  through  the  casement  of 
my  sanctum  upon  the  shining  gravel,  and  along  the  alley,  lately  dark  and  leaf- 
shadowed,  now  exposed  to  light  and  air ;  and  as  we  wend  upwards,  skirting  the 
grove  of  oak  and  pine,  mark  how  the  breath  of  evening  shakes  down  showers  of 
leaves,  and  bright  drops  of  rain  full  glinting  from  the  swaying  branches,  as  if 
Nature,  with  tears  and  si;^hs,  mourned  over  lier  decay.  How  our  feet  crunch  the 
diy  skeleton  leaves  that  lie  like  a  cari>ct  upon  the  shingles !     Tliero  is  somcthin<' 
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in  that  sound  tliat  always  saddens  mo.  It  speaks  of  death  aa  loudly  to  my  heart 
as  the  peal  of  the  possing  bell.  **  The  fall  of  the  leaf  1"  How  mysteriously 
does  man's  life  synchronise  with  it.  With  what  an  agony  of  soncitude  do 
many  fond  and  fearing  hearts  take  daily  note  of  the  process  of  maceration  that 
eats  away  the  parched  leaf  to  a  network  of  fibre,  and  then  turn  their  sorrowful 
eves  to  the  ctear,  pale  f(»^head  and  wasting  cheek  of  some  dear  ftiend,  sure 
that  when  the  leaves  have  all  laid  them  down  upon  earth's  lap,  the  sick  one  will 
seek  the  same  place  of  rest.  Oh,  mighty  mother  1  all  things  that  spring  from 
thee  to  thee  return,  and  thou  drawest  them  to  thy  bosom,  and  there  they  take 
their  rest.  Some  sleep  but  for  a  brief  season,  and  rise  refreshed  and  beautified, 
like  a  babe  whose  cheek  is  flushed  from  slumber,  and  thou  seest  them  wake  and 
sleep  again  and  again ;  but  man — thy  last  bom  and  thy  noblest — him  thou 
hidest  m  thpr  heart,  and  coverest  tenderly  as  for  a  long,  deep  sleep^ay,  long 
and  deep  it  is  ;  still  wilt  thou  behold  its  waking,  but  not  till  thou  art  thyself  in 
thy  death-struggle.  And  for  man,  what  a  waking  I  Stupendous,  inconceivable, 
spiritual,  glorified,  incorruptible !  What  meeting  of  friends,  what  renewal  of 
affections,  what  clearing  up  of  all  that  is  dark  t  "  Behold,"  said  one  who  spoke 
with  a  heaven-tau^t  tongue,  **  I  show  you  a  mystery  '* — a  mystery  upon  wnose 
confines  so  many  with  whom  we  have  held  converse  are  already  waiting,  whose 
realisation  we  ourselves  so  rapidly  approach. 

*'  Time  drawvih  onward  fiut, 
And  In  » little  while  our  lipt  ue  dumb. 

What  ii  it  thtt  will  lut  ? 

AH  thing!  ue  taken  from  ne,  and  become 
Fortione  and  paroeli  of  the  dreadftil  past.** 

And  how  does  life  show  now  to  us,  dear  Anthony,  in  the  retrospect,  as  we 
take  it  in  in  a  glance,  foreshortened  in  the  perspective  of  memory.  Pause  a  mo-1 
ment,  and  look  on  the  river  rushing  at  our  leet.  Far  above,  near  the  mountain, 
top,  is  its  clear  and  sparkling  source,  and  down  along  the  hill -sides  and  ravines, 
here  in  light,  there  in  gloom,  it  has  sported  and  leaped,  swelling  and  widening, 
till  it  hurries  by  us,  deep  in  its  channel,  strong  in  its  current,  eddying  and 
chafing — dark,  turbid,  and  sinuous.  Look  down  now  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  it 
in  the  far-awa)r  plain,  in  broad  and  plenteous  volume,  and  thence  it  rolls  awiur, 
though  we  see  it  no  more,  into  the  ocean,  and  is  lost.  It  is  a  type  of  man's  li6, 
my  mend,  obvious  and  apt — its  bright  and  joyous  infancy — its  youth  of  high, 
yagne  hope,  how  rarely  fulfilled — its  busy,  fretful,  toiling  manhood— its  sobered, 
passionless  senectude,  lapsing  almost  imperceptibly  into  eternity.  A  few  lines, 
if  you  will  listen  to  them,  wiu  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  this  illustration.  I  would 
that  you  could,  for  my  recitative,  substitute  the  magnificent  voice  and  finished 
style  of  my  friend,  Joseph  Robinson,  as  he  chaunts  ttiem  to  one  of  the  fine  airs 
which  those  great  masters  of  song,  the  Grermans,  alone  know  how  to  conceive  :— 


Fount  I  that  sparkiest  wild  and  free. 

As  thy  bright  waves  dance  along. 
In  the  jovous  melody 

01  thy  bubbling  voice  of  song-— 
Just  like  Life,  when  youne  and  bright. 
Full  of  joy,  and  song,  and lisht  I 
Ah !  that  shadows  ever  shomd  lower. 
Sorrows  will  darken  life's  brightest  hour  I 

Stream  I  that  rushest  deep  and  strong. 

In  thy  beauty  and  thy  pride, 
Bearing  wealth  and  pow'r  along 

On  thy  full  and  lordly  tide— > 
Just  like  Life  in  manhood's  hour, 
Strone  in  faith  and  hopeful  power. 
Ah  I  that  storms  should  ever  arise ; 
Tempests  may  wreck  the  hopes  that  we  prize ! 
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Flood !  that  glidest  noiselessly 

To  thy  ocean-home  of  rest. 
Pouring  sweet  and  tranquilly 

AU  thy  waves  into  her  breast — 
Just  like  Life  when  at  its  close. 
And  the  worn  heart  seeks  repose. 
Ah  I  will  ocean  give  back  the  wave  ? 
Who  shall  disturb  the  peace  of  the  grave  ? 

Come,  let  us  enter  the  wood,  and  so  on  and  upwards  still  to  the  little  moon- 
tain  lake.  Is  not  this  a  sweet  spot  even  still?  But  you  should  have  seen  it  a 
month  since,  when  the  thick- vestured  trees  stood  closer  around  it,  dipping  their 
heavy  branches  into  its  margent,  like  lusty  topers  crowding  round  the  wine-bowl, 
or  when  the  stars,  of  a  clear  calm  night,  looked  down  into  Its  still  face,  shewing  a 
nether  firmament  of  blue  and  silver.  Now  the  trees  are  well-nigh  leafless  beside 
it,  and  the  breeze  that  moans  through  them  has  ruffled  the  nnrror  of  its  surfiux. 
I  assure  you  It  is  a  favourite  spot  with  me  for  contemplation.  What  better 
place  could  we  0nd,  in  which 

**  To  l«nd  onr  hetrti  and  splriU  wholly 
To  tho  Influence  of  mlld-mloded  mdsncholy ; 
To  muM  and  brood,  and  lire  again  in  memory 
WiUi  thow  old  facea  of  onr  infancy. 
Heaped  orer  with  a  monnd  of  graMi 
Two  hondfUlf  of  white  duit  ehut  in  an  nnx  of  bitM.** 

What  fitter  time  is  there  for  such  memories  in  the  year's  circuit  than  "  the 
fall  of  the  leaf?"  Here  are  some  of  my  musings  on  the  spot  where  we  are  now 
standing:  they  smack,  at  all  events,  of  the  locSity,  though  I  will  not  say  they 
are  altogether  worthy  of  the  gerdns  loci : — 

FRIENDS   OF   YOUTH. 
I. 

Where  arc  they,  the  loved  in  youth, 

Upon  our  breasts  reclining  ? 
Whose  souls  looked  into  ours  to  view 
Their  own  reflected,  clear  and  true, 

Like  stars  in  calm  lakes  shining. 

n. 
Where  are  thcv,  whose  lightest  tones, 

Like  gentle  music  waking, 
Stirred  our  souls  with  feelings  deep, 
As  rustling  winds  through  forests  creep 

At  night,  their  green  hearts  shaking? 


Seek  them  where  the  starlight  shines 

In  waves  when  storms  arc  poming— 
"Where  the  music  of  the  grove 
Lives  when  wintrv  tempests  rove. 

Through  leafless  branches  roaring. 

IV. 

Passed  away — ^like  ocean's  waves 

Upon  some  lone  shore  breaking ; 
Passed— rss  pass  sweet  dreams  of  ni^ht. 
That  leave  us  with  the  morning's  li^t 

In  tears  and  grief  at  waking. 

Now,  then,  brave  sinews  and  muscles,  for  we  must  thread  this  rough,  steep 
path,  which  winds  throuch  the  heart  of  the  wood,  right  over  the  ridge  of  the 
hill.    Take  good  heed  of  the  tangled  branches,  as  they  are  the  worst  possible 
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brnsbes  to  apply  to  a  silk  "  Chapeau  de  Paris,'*  and  the  twisted  roots  may  catch 
your  foot,  and  disturb  your  vertical  elevation.  Now  turn  sharp  round  that 
Tvall  of  rock,  with  the  light  sprays  of  the  feathery  rowan  waving  on  its  summit, 

like  the  crest  on  a  knight's  helmet,  and There's  somethmg  "to  take  the 

shine  out  of  your  eyes."  Sea,  sea,  sea!  as  far  as  the  vision  can  stretch  west- 
"ward.  Those  are  the  billows  of  the  mighty  Atlantic,  rolling  in  unbroken  swell 
from  a  land  whose  existence  was  unknown  to  us  a  few  centuries  ago,  till  they 
dash  against  the  base  of  those  white  clifl&  on  which  we  are  now  standing.  liook 
down  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  this  beetling  rock,  and  you  will  see  the  waves 
plashing  with  a  deep  hoarse  roar,  and  then  crumbled  into  sea-dust,  which  the 
li^ht  wmd  catches  and  flings  up  into  our  very  faces.  We  are  just  in  time  to 
'Witness  a  splendid  sunset.  See,  now,  the  waves  flush  and  glitter  as  the  ed^e  of 
his  deep  red  disk,  apparently  enlarged  to  tenfold  its  ordinary  size,  touches  them. 
Lrook  at  the  black  cloud  that  rises  from  the  horizon  and  spreads  across  his  face, 
by  little  and  little,  till  the  whole  is  hidden ;  but  the  ^Iden  shafts  that  shoot  up 
beyond  it  through  the  blue  ether,  shew  that  he  is  still  battling  gallantly  witn 
the  darkness  that  will  soon  shroud  him.  Let  us  sit  down  here  and  watch  in 
silence  the  light  fading  away  through  a  thousand  hues,  such  as  they  say  mark  a 
dolphin's  death,  till  the  last  tinge  of  the  palest  salmon-colour  gives  place  to  the 
cola  greyish  blue  of  twilight.  It  is  all  over,  dear  Anthony — the  day  is  dead,  and 
here  are  my  musings  the  while  upon  the  sunset.  Here,  then,  to  our  beautiful 
air,  "  The  Drink  of  the  white  rocKs"  ;— 

THE   BRINK   OF   THE   WHITE   ROCKS. 
I. 

On  the  brink  of  th«  white  rocks  at  eve  I  reclined. 

As  the  sun.flush  spread  wide  o'er  the  waves ; 
And  solemn  and  sad  came  the  thoughts  o'er  my  mind 

Of  the  dear  ones  I  laid  in  their  graves. 
The  low  moans  of  ocean  fell  soft  on  my  ears. 

The  breeze  brought  the  spray  from  the  main ; 
And  I  thought  on  the  strong  hearts  that  sobbed  o'er  their  biers^- 

Manhood's  hot  and  sharp  tears  shed  in  vain. 

n. 
As  slowly  the  day-god  sank  down  in  the  west, 

A  cloud  wrapt  his  orb  from  my  view  j 
But  high  into  heaven,  above  that  cloud's  crest, 

The  beams  of  his  brightness  shot  through. 
Oh,  loved  and  lamented  I  mid  sorrows  and  gloom 

The  sun  of  your  bright  spirits  set ; 
But  radiant  above,  breaks  a  hght  from  the  tomb. 

Mingling  hope  with  each  bitter  regret. 

m. 
At  morning  again,  when  the  dark  night  is  past, 

In  his  glory  the  sun  will  arise ; 
Renewed  in  his  strength,  and  more  bright  than  when  last 

We  watched  him  sink  down  from  the  skief. 
The  grave  night's  soon  o'er  and  the  dawn  will  appear. 

When  the  dead  will  rise  pure  as  the  day ; 
While  the  clouds  that  hung  round  our  last  sad  parting  here 

Shall  have  wept  all  their  darkness  away. 

I  believe  there  is  no  vainer  sorrow  thaa  sorrowing  for  the  dead.  If  the  past 
be  unalterable,  and  the  future  inexorable,  then  is  lamentation  over  the  bier 
▼anity  itself;  but  in  truth  we  mourn  not  /?r  the  dead,  but  after  the  dead,  and 
for  ourselves.  And  this  too  is  vain — a  weakness  of  our  natnre,  to  be  indulged 
in  only  so  far  as  it  sanctifies  and  improves  us,  to  be  mastered  when  it  wcntild 
enfeeble  our  minds  or  prostrate  our  energies.  I  like  not  the  custom  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  honoured  their  dead  with  wailings.    For  myself  I  would  prefer 
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to  struggle  for  the  composure  of  feelings  that  will  permit  me  to  recur  with 
pleasure  to  fdl  the  endearing  recollections  which  restore  to  me  my  friend,  un. 
alloyed  with  gloom  or  repmins;.  There  are  few  to  whom  time  does  not  at 
len^  bring  this  tranquilhty— .he  is  the  wisest  who  can  reach  it  soonest.  I 
shall  let  death  rob  me  of  as  little  as  I  can.  If  he  take  the  body  that  I  loredj  I 
shall  not  suffer  him  to  mar  my  spirit's  intercourse  with  that  of  the  departed— 
with  that  I  shall  hold  converse  in  my  lonely  rambles  and  in  the  watches  of  the 
night.  I  will  cling  to  all  the  endearing  and  enduring  memories  that  make  it 
of^ntimes  sweeter  to  think  upon  liie  d^  than  to  commune  with  the  living. 
And  60,  dear  Anthony,  I  will  sing  you 

THE   MEM0B1E8   OF   THE  BEAD. 
I. 

Weep  not  for  the  dead  I 
Thy  sighs  and  tears  are  unavailing ; 

Vainly  o'er  their  cold,  dark  bed 
Breaks  the  voice  of  thy  loud  wuling. 

The  dead,  the  dead,  they  rest ; 
Sorrow,  and  strife,  and  earthly  woes 

No  more  s^all  harm  the  blest» 
Nor  trouble  their  deep  calm  repose* 

n. 

Weep  not  for  the  dead ; 
But  oh  I  weep  sore  for  those  remaining^ 

Who  bend  with  grief-defiled  h^id 
0*er  their  untimely  graves  complaining. 

The  dead,  the  dead,  no  more 
Shall  fill  our  aching  hearts  and  eyes ; 

But  heaven  nath  left  us  store 
Of  sweet  and  blessed  memories. 


As  stars  through  dark  skies  stealing. 

With  tender,  holy  light ; 
As  toneues  of  sweet  beUs  pealing. 

Upon  the  deep  still  night ; 
So,  on  the  spirit  streaming, 

A  solemn  light  is  £ed ; 
And  long.loved  tones  come  teeming 

With  memories  of  the  dead. 

IV. 

As  clouds  drawn  up  to  heaven 

Return  in  softest  showers^ 
Like  odours  which  are  given 

Sweetest  from  bruised  fiowers. 
Sad  thoughts,  with  holy  calming 

The  wounded  heart  o'erspread^ 
In  fragrant  love  embalming 

The  memories  of  the  dead. 

Adien,  dear  Anthony,  for  the  present — ^'sismemor  met.**  If  you  will  think 
of  me  hereafl«r,  -vdien  I  have  passed  away,  as  I  fondly  trust  vou  will — for  my 
space  is  short,  but  thine  is  a  lengthened  one,  and  I  hope  my  children's  duldren 
will  see  thee  every  month  in  thpr  buffi— think  of  me  on  some  sweet  autonui 
evening,  when  the  heaven  promises  a  bri^t  morrow-^-when  your  heart  is  md- 
low,  and  your  spirit  is  jocund.  Think  of  me,  my  friend,  at  "  the  paix  of  Torn 
ifEAF." — Ever,  m  life  and  in  death,  yours, 

Jonathan  Fsske  SuHonnr. 

To  Anthoo jT  FopUr»  £»<i. 
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MAURICE  TIERKAY,  THE  SOLDIER  OF  FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
*A1I  OLD  OBVimAL  Or  THE  IRISH   BEIOADK.** 


In  obedience  to  an  order  which  arrived 
at  Saomur  one  morning  in  the  July  of 
1798, 1  was  summoned  before  the  com- 
mandant of  the  school,  when  the  foU 
lowing  brief  colloquy  ensued  :— 

"  Maurice  Tiernay,**  said  he,  read- 
ing from  the  record  of  the  school, 
"  w^  are  you  called  Tlrlandais  ?" 

"  I  am  Irish  by  descent,  ar." 

"Hal  by  descent.  Your  fiither 
was  then  an  Emigre  ?'* 

"  No,  sir — my  ^at  grandfather.** 

* '  Parbleu !  thatis  going  very  far  back. 
Are  yon  aware  of  the  causes  which  in- 
duced  him  to  leave  his  native  country  ?** 

"  They  were  connected  with  politi- 
cal troubles,  I've  heard,  sir.  He  took 
part  against  the  English,  my  father 
told  me,  and  was  obliged  to  make  his 
escape  to  save  his  life." 

'' xou  then  hate  the  English,  Mau- 
rice?'* 

"  My  grandfather  certainly  did  not 
love  them,  sir." 

"  Nor  can  you,  boy,  ever  forgive 
their  havine  exiled  your  family  from 
country  andhome:  every  man  of  honour 
retains  the  memory  of  such  injuries." 

**  I  can  scarcely  deem  that  an  in- 
jury, sir,  which  has  made  me  a  French 
citizen,'*  said  I,  proudly. 

"  True,  boy — j^ou  say  what  is  per- 
fectly true  and  just ;  any  sacrifice  of 
fortune  or  patrimony  is  cheap  at  such 
a  price ;  still  you  have  suffered  a  wronsr 
—a  dc^  ana  irreparable  wrong — and 
as  a  irenchman  you  are  ready  to 
avenge  it," 

Although  I  had  no  Yery  precise 
notion,  either  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
hardships  done  me,  nor  in  what  way  I 
was  to  demand  the  reparation,  I  gave 
the  assent  he  seemed  to  expect, 

*'  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
language,  I  believe  ?"  continued  he. 

*'  I  can  read  and  speak  English  to- 
lerably well,  sir." 

•*  But  I  speak  of  Irish,  boy— of  the 
language  which  is  spnoken  by  your  fel- 
low-countrymen," said  he,  rebukiugly. 

*'  I  have  always  heard,  sir,  that  this 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  little 
known,  save  among  the  peasantry  in  a 
lew  secluded  districts." 


He  seemed  impatient  as  I  said  this, 
and  referred  once  more  to  the  paper 
before  him,  from  whose  minutes  he  ap- 
peared to  have  been  speaking. 

**  You  must  be  in  error,  boy.  I  find 
here  that  the  nation  is  devotedly  at- 
tached to  its  traditions  and  its  btera* 
ture,  and  feels  no  injury  deeper  than 
the  insultine  substitution  of  a  foreign 
tongue  for  tneir  own  noble  language." 

''Of  myself  I  know  nothing,  sir; 
the  little  I  have  learned  was  acquired 
when  a  mere  child." 

"  Ah,  then  you  probably  forget,  or 
may  never  have  heard  the  fact ;  but  it 
is  as  I  tell  you.  This,  which  I  hold 
here,  is  the  report  of  a  highly-distin- 
guished and  most  influentiaTpersonage* 
who  la^-s  CTeat  stress  upon  toe  circum- 
stance. I  am  sorry,  Tiernay,  very 
sorry,  that  you  are  unacquainted  with 
the  language." 

He  continued  for  some  minutes  to 
brood  over  this  disappointment,  and  at 
last  returned  to  the  paper  before  him, 

•'The  geography  of  the  country— 
what  knowle^  have  you  on  that  sub- 
ject?" 

"No  more,  sir,  than  I  may  possesf 
of  other  countries,  and  merely  learned 
from  maps." 

'*  Bad  again,"  muttered  he  to  him- 
self. "Madyett  calls  these  'essen- 
tials;' but  we  shall  see."  Then  ad- 
dressing me,  he  said,  "  Tiernay,  the 
object  of  my  present  interrogatory  is 
to  inform  you  that  the  Directory  is 
about  to  send  an  expedition  to  Ir^and 
to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  that  en- 
slaved people.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  youn^  officers  and  soldiers  of  Irish 
descent  might  render  peculiar  service 
to  the  cause,  and  I  have  selected  you 
for  an  opportunity  which  will  convert 
those  worsted  epaulets  into  bullion." 

This  at  least  was  intelligible  news, 
and  now  I  began  to  listen  with  more 
attention. 

"  There  is  a  report,"  siud  he,  laying 
down  before  me  a  very  capacious  ma- 
nuscript, "which  you  will  carcfuUy 
peruse.  Here  are  the  latest  pam- 
phlets setting  forth  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland ;  and  here  are  va- 
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rioiw  maps  of  the  coast,  the  harbours, 
and  the  strongholds  of  that  country, 
with  all  of  which  you  may  employ 
youreelf  advantageously ;  and  iff  on 
considering  the  subject,  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  Tolunteer— .for  as  a  volunteer 
onl^  could  your  services  be  accepted-^ 
I  will  willingly  support  your  request 
by  all  the  influence  m  my  power." 

'*  I  am  ready  to  do  so  at  once,  sir,*' 
said  I,  eagerly ;  '« 1  have  no  need  to 
know  anvmore  than  you  have  told  me.'* 

**  Well  said,  boy ;  I  like  your  ar- 
dour. "Write  your  petition  and  it  shall 
be  forwarded  to-dav.  I  will  also  try 
and  obtain  for  ^ou  the  same  regimental 
rank  yon  hold  m  the  school" — I  was  a 
sergeant — "  it  will  depend  upon  your- 
self afterwards  to  secure  a  further  ad- 
vancement. You  are  now  free  fix)m 
duty ;  lose  no  time,  therefore,  in  stor- 
Ing  your  mind  with  every  possible  in- 
ibnnation,  and  be  ready  to  set  out  at 
a  moment's  notice." 

"  Is  the  expedition  so  nearly  ready, 
sir?"  asked  I,  eagerly. 

He  nodded,  imd  with  a  significant 
admonition  as  to  secrecy,  (usmissed 
me,  bursting  with  anxiety  to  examine 
the  stores  of  knowledge  before  me,  and 
prepare  m;^self  with  m  the  details  of  a 

Elan  in  which  already  t  took  the  live- 
est  interest.    Before  the  week  ex- 
pired, I  received  an  answer  from  the 
minister,  accepting  the  offer  of  my  ser- 
vices.    The  reply  found  me  deep  in 
those  studies,  wnlch  I  scarcely  could 
bear  to  quit  even  at  meal-times.  Never 
did  I  experience  such  an  all-devouring 
passion  for  a  theme  as  on  that  occasion. 
*' Ireland**  never  left  my  thoughts; 
her  wronffs  and  suflerings  were  ever- 
lastingly before  me ;  all  the  cruelties 
of  centuries — all  the  hard  tyranny  of 
the  penal  laws — the  dire  injustice  of 
caste  oppression — filled  me  with  indig. 
nation  and  anger ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  conceived  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  a  people  who,  undeterred  by 
the  might  and  power  of  England,  re- 
solved to  strike  a  great  blow  for  liberty. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people — toe 
ardent  darings  of  a  valour  whose  im- 
petuosity was  its  greatest  difficulty—. 
their  high  romantic  temperament—. 
their  devotion — their  gratitude — the 
child-like  trustfulness  of  their  natures, 
were  all  traits,  scattered  through  the 
various  narratives,   which   invariably 
attracted    me,    and    drew   me    more 
strongly    to  their  cause— even  from 
affection  than  reason. 


Madyett's  memoir  was  filled  with 
these,  and  he,  I  concluded,  must  know 
them  well,  being,  as  it  was  asserted, 
one  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land, 
and  who  now  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  throw  rank,  privilege,  and 
title  into  the  scale,  and  do  battle  for  the 
liberty  and  equality  of  his  countrymen. 
How  I  longed  to  see  this  great  man, 
whom  my  fancy  arrayed  in  all  the  at- 
tributes he  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
his  countrymen,  for  they  were  not  onl  v, 
in  his  description,  the  boldest  and  tne 
bravest,  but  the  handsomest  people  of 
Europe. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
whatever  doubts  I  had  at  first  conceiv- 
ed, from  an  estimate  of  the  immense 
resources  of  England,  were  speedily 
solved,  as  I  read  of  the  enormous  pre- 
parations the  Irish  had  made  for  the 
struggle.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Ma- 
dyett  said,  were  three  millions,  the 
Dissenters  another  million,  all  eager 
for  freedom  and  French  alliance, 
wanting  nothing  but  the  appearance 
of  a  small  armed  force  to  give  them 
the  necessary  organisation  and  discip- 
line. They  were  somewhat  deficient, 
he  acknowledged,  in  fire-arms — cannon 
they  had  none  whatever;  but  the 
character  of  the  country,  which  con- 
sisted of  mountains,  valleys,  ravines 
and  gorges,  reduced  war  to  the  mere 
chivalrous  features  of  personal  encoun. 
tor.  "What  interminable  descriptions 
did  I  wade  through  of  clubs  and  asso* 
ciations,  the  very  names  of  which  were 
a  puzzle  to  me — the  great  imion  of 
all  appearing  to  be  a  society  called 
**  Defenders,"  whose  oath  bound  them 
to  "  fidelity  to  the  united  nations  of 
France  ana  Ireland.** 

So  much  for  the  one  side.  For  th^ 
other,  it  was  asserted  that  the  English 
forces  then  in  garrison  in  Ireland  were 
below  contempt;  the  militia,  being 
principally  Irish,  mi^ht  be  relied  on  for 
taking  the  popular  side ;  and  as  to  the 
Regulars,  they  were  either  *'  old  men 
or  boys,**  incapable  of  active  service ; 
and  several  or  the  regiments  being 
Scotch,  greatly  disaffected  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Then,  again,  as  to  the 
navy,  the  s^lors  in  the  English  fleet 
were  more  than  two-thirds  Irishmen, 
all  Catholics,  and  all  disaffected. 

That  the  enterprise  contained  every 
element  of  success,  then,  who  could 
doubt?  Tlio  nation,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  one,  were  for  the  move- 
ment.    On  their  side  lay  not  alone 
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the  wrongs  to  avennrc,  but  the  courage, 
the  energy,  and  tne  daring.  Their 
oppressow  were  us  weak  as  tyrannical, 
their  cause  was  a  bad  one,  and  their 
support  of  it  a  hollow  semblance  of  su- 
periority. 

If  I  read  these  statements  with  ar- 
dour and  avidity,  one  lurking  sense  of 
doubt  alone  obtruded  itself  on  my  rea- 
sonings. Why,  with  all  these  guaran- 
tees of  victory,  with  everything  that 
can  hallow  a  cause,  and  ^ive  it  stabi- 
lity and  stren^h — ^why  did  the  Irish 
ask  for  aid  ?  If  they  were,  as  they  al- 
leged, an  immense  majority — if  their's 
was  all  the  heroism  and  the  daring — if 
the  struggle  was  to  be  maintained 
against  a  miserably  inferior  force, 
weakened  by  age,  incapacity,  and 
disaflfection— what  need  had  they  of 
Frenchmen  on  their  side.  The  answer 
to  all  such  doubts,  however,  was  *'  the 
Irish  were  deficient  in  organisation." 

Not  only  was  the  explanation  a  A'ery 
sufficient  oney  but  it  served  in  a  high 
degree  to  flatter  our  vanity.  We 
were,  then,  to  be  organisers  of  Ire- 
land ;  from  us  were  they  to  take  the 
lessons  of  civilisation,  which  should 
prepare  them  for  freedom — ours  was 
the  task  to  discipline  their  valour,  and 
train  their  untaught  intelligence.  Once 
landed  in  the  country,  it  was  to  our 
standard  they  were  to  rally ;  from  us 
were  to  go  forth  the  orders  of  every 
movement  and  measure ;  to  us  this  new 
land  was  to  be  an  J^/  dorado,  Madyett 
significantly  hinted  eveiywhere  at  the 
imbounded  gratitude  of  Irishmen  ;  and 
more  than  ninted  at  the  future  fate 
of  certain  confiscated  estates.  One 
phrase,  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  ca- 
pitals, asserted  that  the  best  general  of 
the  French  Republic  could  not  be 
anywhere  employed  with  so  much 
reputation  and  profit.  There  was, 
then,  everything  to  stimulate  the  sol- 
dier in  such  an  enterprise — ^honour, 
fame,  glory,  and  rich  rewards  were  all 
among  the  prizes. 

It  was  when  deep  in  the  midst  of 
these  studies,  poring  over  maps  and 
reports,  taxing  my  memory  with  hard 
names,  and  getting  off  by  neart  dates, 
distances,  and  numbers,  that  the  order 
came  for  me  to  repair  at  once  to 
Paris,  where  the  volunteers  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  to  assemble.  My  rank 
of  sergeant  had  been  confirmed,  and  in 
this  capacity,  as  "sous  officier,"  I 
was  ordered  to  report  myself,  to  Gene- 
ral Kihnaine,  the  Adjutant-General  of 


the  expedition,  then  Vwmz  in  the 
*'  Hue  Cliantereine. "  I  was  also  ^ven 
the  address  of  a  certain  Lestaing — Hue 
Tarbout — a  tailor,  from  whom,  on  pro- 
ducing a  certificate,  I  was  to  obtain 
my  new  uniform. 

Full  as  I  was  of  the  whole  theme, 
thinking  of  the  expedition  by  day, 
and  dreaming  of  it  by  night,  I  was 
still  little  prepared  for  ue  enthu- 
siasm it  was  at  that  very  moment  ex- 
citing in  every  society  of  the  capitaL 
For  some  time  previous  a  great  num. 
ber  of  Irish  emigrants  had  made  Paris 
their  residence;  some  were  men  of 
good  position  and  ample  fortune; 
some  were  individuals  of  considerable 
ability  and  intelligence.  All  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  ardent  in  temperament 
— devotedly  attached  to  their  country 
— hearty  haters  of  Fngland,  and  pro- 
portionately attached  to  all  that  was 
French.  These  sentiments,  coupled 
with  a  certain  ease  of  manner,  and  a 
faculty  of  adaptation,  so  peculiarly 
Irish,  made  them  general  favorites  in 
society ;  and  long  l^fore  the  Irish  ques- 
tion had  found  any  favour  with  the 
public,  its  national  supporters  had 
won  over  the  hearts  and  good  wishes 
of  all  Paris  to  the  cause. 

Well  pleased,  then,  as  I  was,  with 
my  handsome  uniform  of  green  and 
gold,  my  small  chapeau,  with  its  plume 
of  cock>  feathers,  and  the  embroidered 
shamrock  on  my  collar,  I  was  not  a  lit- 
tle struck  by  the  excitement  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  street  created.  Ac- 
customed to  see  a  hundred  strange 
military  costumes — the  greater  num- 
ber, I  own,  more  singular  than  taste- 
ful— the  Parisians,  1  concluded,  would 
scarcely  notice  mine  in  the  crowd. 
Kot  so,  however  ;  the  print-shops  had 
already  given  the  impulse  to  tne  ad- 
miration, and  the  **  Irish  Volunteer  of 
the  Guard "  was  to  be  seen  in  every 
window,  in  all  the  "gloty  Of  his 
bravery."  The  heroic  character  of 
the  expedition,  too,  was  typified  by  a 
great  variety  of  scenes,  in  which  the 
artist's  imagination  had  all  the  credit. 
In  one  picture  the  "  jeune  Irlandais" 
was  planting  a  national  flag  of  venr 
capacious  dimensions  on  the  summit 
of  his  native  mountains  ;  here  he  was 
storming  **Le  chateau  de  Dublin,"  m 
most  formidable  fortress  perched  on  a 
rock  above  the  sea;  here  he  was 
crowning  the  heights  of  *^  La  dtadelle 
de  Cork,"  a  very  Gibraltar  in  stren&;th; 
or  he  ^ds  haranguing  the  DAtive  chief- 
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tains,  a  hi^y  picturesque  mroup.*a 
crots  between  a  koight  cinisader  and  a 
south-sea  islander. 

My  appearance,  therefore,  in  the 
streets  was  the  signal  for  general  notice 
and  admiration,  and  more  than  one 
compliment  was  uttered,  purposdyloud 
enough  to  reach  me,  on  the  elegance 
and  style  of  my  ec^uipment.  In  the 
pleasant  flurry  of  spirits  excited  by  this 
flattery,  I  arrived  at  the  general's  quar- 
ters in  the  Rue  Chantereine*  It  was 
considerably  before  the  time  of  his  usual 
receptions,  but  the  glitter  of  my  epao. 
lets,  and  the  air  of  assurance  I  had 
assumed,  so  far  imposed  upon  the  old 
servant  who  acted  as  valet,  that  he  at 
once  introduced  me  into  a  small  saloon, 
and  afler  a  brief  pause  presented  me 
to  the  general,  who  was  reclining  on  a 
sofa  at  his  breakfast.  Although  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  evidentljr  broken 
by  bad  health.  General  Elilmaine  still 
preserved  traces  of  great  personal  ad- 
vantages,  while  his  manner  exhibited 
all  that  polished  ease  and  courtesy  which 
was  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Irish  gentle- 
man of  the  French  court.  Addressing 
me  in  English,  he  invited  me  to  join  his 
meal ;  and  on  my  declining,  as  having 
already  breakfasted,  he  said,  <<  I  per- 
oeive,  from  your  name,  we  are  country- 
men ;  and  as  your  uniform  tells  me  the 
service  in  which  you  are  engaged,  we 
may  speak  with  entire  confidence.  TeU 
me  then,  frankly,  all  that  you  know  of 
the  actual  condition  of  Ireumd." 

Conceiving  that  this  question  applied 
to  the  result  of  my  late  studies,  and 
was  meant  to  elicit  the  amount  of  my 
information,  I  at  once  began  a  recital 
of  what  I  had  learned  from  the  books 
and  reports  I  had  been  reading.  My 
statistics  were  perfect— they  Imd  been 
gotten  off  by  heart ;  my  sympathies 
were,  for  the  same  reason,  most  elo- 
quent;  my  indignation  was  boundless 
on  the  wrongs  I  deplored,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  fifteen  minutes  during  which  he 
permitted  me  to  declaim  wimout  inter- 
ruption, I  had  gone  through  the  whole 
*'  cause  of  Irelimd,"  from  Henry  II.  to 
Georffe  IIL 

"Xou  have  been  reading  Mr.  Ma- 
dyett,  I  perceive,"  said  he,  with  a  smile; 
**  but  I  would  rather  hear  something  of 
your  own  actual  experience.  Tell  me^ 
therefore,  in  what  condition  are  the 
people  at  this  moment,  as  regards 
poverty  ?'* 

"  I  have  never  been  in  Ireland^ 
general,"    said  I,  not    without   some 


shame  at  the  avowal  coming  so  soon 
after  my  eloquent  exhortation. 

*•  Ah,  I  perceive,"  said  he,  blandly. 
'*  of  Irish  origin,  and  a  relative  proba- 
bly of  that  very  distinguished  soldier. 
Count  Maurice  de  Tiemay,  who  served 
in  the  Garde-du  Corps." 

"Hb  only  son,  general,"  said  I, 
blushing  with  eagerness  and  pleasure 
at  the  praise  of  my  father. 

*'  Indeed  1*'  said  he,  smiling  courte- 
ously, and  seeming  to  meditate  on  my 
woi'ds.  "  There  was  not  a  better  nor 
a  braver  sabre  in  the  corps  than  your 
father — a  very*  few  more  of  such  men 
might  have  saved  the  monarchy — as  it 
was,  they  dignified  its  fall.  And  to 
whose  guidance  and  care  did  yon  owe 
your  early  training,  for  I  see  you  have 
not  been  neglected  ?" 

A  few  words  told  him  the  principal 
events  of  my  early  years,  to  whidi  ne 
listened  with  deep  attention.  Atl^igth 
he  said,  '<  And  now  you  are  about  to 
devote  your  acqmrements  and  energy 
to  this  new  expedition  ?" 

"All,  general!  Eveiything  that  I 
have  is  too  little  for  such  a  cause.  ** 

"You  say  truly,  boy,"  said  he, 
warmly ;  "  would  that  so  good  a  cause 
had  better  leaders.  I  mean,"  added  he 
hurriedly,  *  *  wiser  ones.  Men  more  con* 
versant  with  the  actual  state  of  events, 
more  fit  to  cope  with  the  great  difficul- 
ties before  them,  more  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances,  mose  oat- 
ward  meaning  will  oflen  prove  decep- 
tive. In  fact.  Irishmen  of  duu-acter 
and  capacity,  tried  soldiers  and  good 
patriots.  Well,  well,  let  us  hope  the 
best.    In  whose  division  are  you?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  heard,  sir.  I  have 
presented  myself  here  to-day  to  receive 
your  orders." 

"  There  a^ain  is  another  instaaoe  of 
their  incapacity, ' '  cried  he,  passionately. 
"  Why,  boy,  I  have  no  command,  nor 
any  function.  I  did  accept  oflioe  under 
General  Hoche,  but  he  is  not  to  lead 
the  present  expedition." 

*•  And  who  is,  sir?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  A  week  ago 
they  talked  of  Grouchy,  then  of  Haidy ; 
yesterday  it  was  Humbert;  to-day  it 
may  be  Bonaparte,  and  to-morrow 
yourself!  Ay,  Tiemay,  this  great 
and  ffood  cause  has  its  national  fatality 
atta<med  to  it,  and  is  so  wrapped  up 
in  low  intrigue  and  falsehood,  that 
every  minister  becomes  in  turn  dis- 
gusted with  the  treadieiy  and  men* 
dacity  he  meets  with,  and  bequeaths 
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the  question  to  some  official  uiidorling, 
meet  partisan  for  the  mock  pati*iot  he 
treats  with." 

**  But  the  expedition  win  sail,  gene- 
ral?" asked  I,  sadly  discomfited  by 
this  tone  of  despondency. 

He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  for 
some  time  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 
At  last  he  looked  up,  and  said,  "  You 
ought  to  be  in  the  army  of  Italy,  boy  ; 
the  great  teacher  of  war  is  there.** 

"1  know  it,  sir,  but  my  whole  heart 
is  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  Ireland 
has  a  clnim  on  all  who  derived  even  a 
name  fipom  her  soil.  Do  you  not  be- 
lieve that  the  expedition  will  sail  ?** 

Again  he  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 

*' Mr.  Madyett  would  say  yes,'*  said 
he,  scornfully, "  though,  certes,  he  would 
not  volunteer  to  bear  it  company.*' 

**  Colonel  Cherin,  general  1"  said  the 
valet,  as  he  flung  open  the  door  for  a 
young  officer  in  a  stafl- uniform.  I 
arose  at  once  to  withdraw,  but  the 
general  motioned  to  me  to  wait  in  an 
adjoining  room,  as  he  desired  to  speak 
with  me  again. 

Scarcely  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
when  I  was  summoned  once  more 
before  him. 

"  You  have  come  at  a  most  oppor- 
tune moment,  Tiernay,"  said  he; 
•*  Colonel  Cherin  informs  me  that  an 
expedition  is  ready  to  sail  from  Ro- 
chelle at  the  first  favourable  wind.  Ge- 
neral Humbert  has  the  command ;  and 
if  you  are  disposed  to  join  him  I  will 
give  you  a  letter  of  presentation." 

Of  course  I  did  not  hesitate  in  ac- 
cepting the  ofier ;  and  while  the  gene- 
ral drew  over  his  desk  to  write  the  let- 
ter, I  withdrew  towards  the  window  to 
converse  with  Colonel  Cherin. 

"  You  might  have  waited  long 
enough,*'  said  he,  laughing,  "  if  the 
aifair  had  been  in  other  hands  than 
Humbert's.  The  delays  and  discus- 
sions of  the  official  people,  the  difficulty 
of  an3rthing  like  agreement,  the  want 
of  money,  and  fifty  other  causes,  would 
have  detained  the  fleet  till  the  English 

got  scent  of  the  whole.    But  Humbert 
as  taken  the  short  road  in  the  matter. 


He  only  arrived  at  La  Rochelle  five 
days  ago,  and  now  he  is  ready  to  weigh 
anchor." 

"And  in  what  way  has  he  accom* 
plished  this?**  asked  I,  in  some  curio* 
sity. 

"By  a  method,"  replied  he,  laugh- 
ing again,  "  which  is  usually  reserved 
for  an  enemy's  country.  Growing 
weary  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
minister,  which  seemed  to  make  little 
pro^ss,  and  urged  on  by  the  enthu- 
siastic stories  of  the  Irish  refugees,  he 
resolved  to  wait  no  longer ;  and  so  he 
has  called  on  the  merchants  and  ma- 
gistrates to  advance  him  a  sum  on 
military  requisition,  together  with  such 
stores  and  necessaries  as  he  stands  in 
need  of." 

"And  they  have  complied?"  asked  I, 

"  Parbleu !  that  have  they.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  no  other  choice; 
and  m  the  second,  they  are  but  too 
happy  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  '  Le- 
gion Noir,'  as  they  are  called,  so 
cheaply.  A  thousand  louis  and  a 
thousand  muskets  would  not  pay  for 
the  damage  of  these  vagabonds  each 
night  they  spent  in  the  town." 

1  confess  that  this  description  did 
not  tend  to  exalt  the  enthusiasm  I 
had  conceived  for  the  expedition; 
but  it  was  too  late  for  hesitation — too 
late  for  even  a  doubt.  Go  forward  I 
should,  whatever  might  come  of  it, 
And  now  the  General  had  finished  his 
letter,  which,  having  sealed  and  ad- 
dressed, he  gave  into  my  hand,  saying—.. 
"  This  will  very  probably  obtain  you 
promotion,  if  not  at  once,  at  least  oi^ 
the  first  vacancy.  Grood  bye,  my  lad; 
there  may  be  hard  knocks  <^oing  where 
you  will  be,  but  I'm  certain  you'll  not 
disgrace  the  good  name  you  bear,  nor 
the  true  cause  for  which  you  are  fight- 
ing. I  would  that  I  had  youth  and 
strength  to  stand  beside  you  in  the 
struggle.     Good  bye." 

He  shook  me  anectionately  by  both 
hands;  the  Colonel,  too,  bade  me 
adieu  not  less  cordially;  and  I  took 
my  leave  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude  and  delight. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 
LA  ROGHBLLB. 


La  Rochblle  is  a  quiet  little  town  at 
the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  almost  closed  up  by  two 
islands.    There  is  a  sleepy,  peaceful 


air  about  the  place — a  sort  of  drowsy 
languor  pervades  everything  and  every 
body  about  it,  that  tells  of  a  town 
whose  days  of  busy  prosperity  have 
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long  since  passed  hy,  and  wliich  is 
dragging  out  life,  like  some  retired 
tradesman  —  too  poor  for  splendour, 
but  rich  enough  to  be  idle.  A  long 
ayenue  of  lime-trees  encloses  the  bar- 
bour;  and  here  the  merchants  conduct 
their  bargains,  while  their  wives,  seated 
beneath  the  shade,  discuss  the  gossip 
of  the  place  over  their  work.  All  is 
patriarcnal  and  primitive  as  Holland 
itself;  the  very  courtesies  of  life  eic- 
hibitin^  that  ponderous  stateliness 
which  insensibly  reminds  one  of  the 
land  of  dykes  and  broad  breeches. 
It  is  the  least  ** French"  of  any 
town  I  have  ever  seen  in  France  j  none 
of  that  light  merriment,  that  gay  vola- 
tility of  voice  and  air  which  form  the 
usual  atmosphere  of  a  French  town. 
All  is  still,  orderly,  and  sombre ;  and 
yet  on  the  night  in  which — something 
more  than  fifty  years  back — I  first  en- 
tered it,  a  very  different  scene  was 
presented  to  my  eyes. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock ;  and  by  a 
moon  nearly  full,  the  diligence  rattled 
along  the  covered  ways  of  the  old  for- 
tress, and  crossing  many  a  moat  and 
drawbridge,  the  scenes  of  a  once  glo- 
rious struggle,  entered  the  narrow 
streets,  traversed  a  wide  place,  and 
drew  up  within  the  ample  portals  of 
^«  La  Poste." 

Before  I  could  remove  the  wide 
capote  which  I  wore,  the  waiter  ushered 
me  into  a  large  saldn  where  a  party  of 
about  forty  persons  were  seated  at 
supper.  With  a  few  exceptions  they 
were  aU  military  officers,  and  sous- 
officiers  of  the  expedition,  whose  noisy 
gaiety  and  boisterous  mirth  sufiiciently 
attested  that  the  entertainment  had 
begun  a  considerable  time  before. 

A  profusion  of  bottles,  some  empty, 
others  in  the  way  to  become  so,  cover- 
ed the  table,  amidst  which  lay  the 
fragments  of  a  common  table-d'h6te 
supper  —  large  dishes  of  cigars  and 
basins  of  tobacco  figuring  beside  the 
omelettes  and  the  samd. 

The  noise,  the  crash,  the  heat,  the 
mnoke,  and  the  confusion — the  clinking 
of  glasses,  the  singing,  and  the  speech- 
making,  made  a  scene  of  such  turmoil 
and  uproar,  that  I  would  gladly  have 
retired  to  some  quieter  atmosphere, 
when  suddenly  an  accidental  glimpse 
of  my  uniform  caught  some  eyes  amon^ 
the  revellers,  and  a  shout  was  raised  of 
*<  Holloa,  comrades  I  here's  one  of  the 
*  Gardes '  among  us."  And  at  once  the 
whole  assembly  rose  up  to  greet  me. 


For  full  ten  minutes  I  had  to  submit 
to  a  series  of  salutations,  which  led  to 
every  form,  from  hand-shaking  and 
embracmg  to  kissing ;  while,  perfectly 
unconscious  of  any  cause  for  my  popu- 
larity, I  went  tnrough  the  ceremo- 
nies like  one  in  a  dream. 

"Where's  Kilmainc?"  ''What  of 
Hardy?"  "Is  Grouchy  coming?" 
"  Can  the  Brest  fleet  sul  ?"  "  How 
many  line-of-battle  ships  have  they  ?" 
"What's  the  artillery  force?"  "Have 
you  brought  any  money  ?"  This  last 
question,  the  most  frequent  of  all,  was 
suddenly  poured  in  upon  me,  and  with 
a  fortunate  degree  of  rapidity,  that  I 
had  no  time  for  a  reply,  had  I  even  the 
means  of  making  one. 

"  Let  the  lad  have  a  seat  and  a  glass 
of  wine  before  he  submits  to  this  in- 
terrogatory," said  a  fine,  joUy-looking 
old  chef.d'escadron  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  while  he  made  a  place  for  me  at 
his  side.  "Now  tell  us,  boy,  what 
number  of  the  Gardes  are  to  be  of  our 
party?" 

I  looked  a  little  blank  at  the  ques- 
tion, for  in  truth  I  had  not  heard  of 
the  corps  before,  nor  was  I  aware  that 
it  was  meir  uniform  I  was  then  wear- 
ing. 

"Come,  come,  be  frank  with  us^ 
lad,"  said  he  j  "  we  are  all  comrades 
here.     Confound  secrecy,  say  L" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  whole  assem- 
bly together — "  confound  secrecy.  We 
are  not  bandits  nor  highwaymen ;  we 
have  no  need  of  concetument." 

"  I'll  be  as  fi*ank  as  you  can  wish, 
comrades,"  said  I;  "and  if  I  lose  some 
importance  in  your  eyes  by  owning 
that  I  am  not  the  master  of  a  singS 
state  secret,  I  prefer  to  tell  you  so,  to 
attempting  any  unworthy  disguise.  I 
come  here,  by  orders  from  General 
Kilmaine,  to  join  your  expedition ;  and 
except  this  letter  for  General  Hum- 
bert, I  have  no  claim  to  any  consider- 
ation whatever." 

The  old  chef  took  the  letter  from 
my  hands  and  examined  the  seal  and 
superscription  carefully,  and  then  pass- 
ed the  document  down  the  table  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  rest. 

While  I  continued  to  watch  with 
anxious  eyes  the  letter  on  which  so 
much  of  my  own  fate  depended,  a  low 
whispering  conversation  went  on  at 
my  side,  at  the  end  of  which  the  chef 
said — 

"It's  more" than  likely,  lad,  that 
your  regiment  is  not  coming ;  but  our 
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general  is  not  to  be  baulked  for  tbat. 
Go  he  will ;  and  let  the  government 
look  to  themselves  if  he  is  not  sup- 
ported. At  all  events,  you  had  better 
see  General  Humbert  at  onee ;  there's 
no  saying  what  that  dispatch  may 
contain.  Santerroi  conduct  him  up 
stairs." 

A  smart  young  fellow  arose  at  the 
bidding,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow 
him. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we 
forced  our  way  up  stairs,  down  which 
porters*  and  sailors,  and  soldiers  were 
now  carrying  a  number  of  heavy  trunks 
and  packing-cases.  At  last  we  gained 
an  ante-room,  where  confusion  seem- 
ed at  its  highest,  crowded  as  it  was  by 
soldiers,  the  greater  number  of  them 
intoxicated,  and  all  in  a  state  of 
riotous  and  insolent  insubordination. 
Amongst  these  were  a  number  of  the 
townspeople,  eager  to  prefer  com- 
plaints for  outrage  and  robbery,  but 
whose  subdued  voices  were  drowned 
amid  the  clamour  of  their  oppressors. 
Meanwhile,  clerks  were  writing  away 
receipts  for  stolen  andpillas;ed  articles, 
and  which,  signed  with  the  name  of 
the  general,  were  grasped  at  with 
eager  avidity.  Even  personal  injuries 
were  requited  in  the  same  cheap  fashion, 
orders  on  the  national  treasury  beinff 
ireely  issued  for  damaged  noses  and 
smashed  heads,  and  gratefully  received 
by  the  confiding  populace. 

"  If  the  wind  draws  a  little  more  to 
the  southward  before  mormn^y  we*ll 
pay  our  debts  with  the  top-saU  sheet, 
and  it  will  be  somewhat  shorter,  and 
to  the  full  as  honest,"  said  a  man  in  a 
naval  uniform. 

"Where's  the  officer  of  the  ^Regiment 
des  Guides,' "  cried  a  soldier  from  the 
door  at  the  further  end  of  the  room ; 
and  before  I  had  time  to  think  over 
the  designation  of  rank  given  me,  I 
was  htmried  into  the  general's  pre- 
sence. 

General  Bumb^  whose  age  might 
have  been  thirtv-eight  or  forty,  was  a 
tall,  well-built,  but  somewhat  over-cor- 
pulent  man ;  his  features  frank  and 
manly,  but  with  a  dash  of  coarseness 
in  their  expression,  particularly  about 
the^  mouth;  a  sabre-cut,  which  had 
divided  the  upper  lip,  and  whose  cica- 
trix was  then  seen  through  his  mous- 
tache, heightening  the  enect  of  his  si- 
nister look ;  his  carriage  was  singularly 
erect  and  soldierlike,  but  all  his  ges- 
tures betrayed  the  habits  of  one  who 


had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  was  not 
unwilling  to  revive  the  recollection. 

He  was  parading  the  room  from  end 
to  end  when  I  entered,  stopping  occa- 
sionally to  look  out  from  an  open  win- 
dow upon  the  bav,  where  by  the  clear 
moonlight  might  be  seen  the  ships  of  the 
fleet  at  anchor.  Two  officers  ot  his  staff 
were  writing  busily  atatable,  whence  the 
materials  of  a  supper  had  not  yet  been 
removed.  They  did  not  look  up  as  I 
came  forward,  nor  did  he  notice  me  in 
any  way  for  several  minutes.  Suddenly 
he  turned  towards  me,  and  snatching 
the  letter  I  held  in  my  hand,  proceedeu 
to  read  it.  A  burst  of  coarse  laughter 
broke  from  him  as  he  perused  the  hues ; 
and  then  throwing  down  the  paper  on 
the  table,  he  criea  out — 

**  So  much  for  Kilmaine's  contin- 
gent. I  asked  for  a  company  of  en- 
gineers and  a  battalion  of  Mes  Gardes,' 
and  thev  send  me  a  boy  from  the  ca- 
valry-school of  Saumur.  I  tell  them 
that  I  want  some  fellows  conversant 
with  the  language  and  the  people,  able 
to  treat  with  the  peasantry,  and  ac- 
quainted with  their  habits,  and  here  I 
have  got  a  raw  youth  whose  highest  ac- 
quirement in  ail  likelihood  is  to  daub  a 
map  with  water-colours,  or  take  fortifi- 
cations with  a  pair  of  compasses  1  I 
wish  I  had  some  of  these  learned  gen- 
tlemen in  the  trenches  for  a  few  hours. 
Parbleu  1  I  think  I  could  teach  them 
something  they'd  not  learn  from  Citizen 
Carnot.  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  turning 
abruptly  towards  me,  "  how  many 
battalions  of  the  '  Guides'  are  conu 
pleted  ?" 

^  "  I  cannot  tell,  general,"  was  my 
timid  answer. 

**  Where  are  they  stationed  ?" 

**  Of  that  also  I  am  ignorant,  sir." 

*'  Peste  1"  cried  he,  stamping  his  foot 
passionately ;  then  suddenly  checking 
his  anger,  ne  asked,  "  How  many  are 
coming  tojoin  this  expedition?  Is  there 
a  regiment,  a  battalion,  a  company  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  with  certainty  that  a 
serge^fS-guard  is  on  the  way  hither?'* 

<<  I  cannot,  sir ;  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  regiment  in  ques- 
tion." 

"  You  have  never  seen  it  ?"  cried  he, 
vehemently. 

"Never,  sir." 

"  This  exceeds  all  belief,"  exdaimed 
he,  with  a  crash  of  his  closed  fist  upon 
the  table.  "  Three  weeks  letter-writing  I 
Estafottes,  orderlies,  and  special  cou- 
riers to  no  end !  And  here  we  have  an 
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unfledged  cur  from  a  cayalry  institute, 
when  I  asked  for  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment. Then  what  brought  you  here, 
l)oy?" 

'*To  join  your  expedition,  general." 

"  Have  they  told  you  it  was  a  holi- 
day-party that  we  had  planned  ?  Did 
they  say  it  was  a  junketting  we  were 
bent  upon  ?" 

**  If  they  had,  sir,  I  would  not  have 
come.** 

"  The  mater  fool  you,  then  I  that's 
aB,"  cried  he,  laughing ;  •*  when  I  was 
your  age  I'd  not  nave  hesitated  twice 
between  a  merry-making  and  a  bayonet- 
charge.*' 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  never 
ceased  to  sign  his  name  to  every  paper 
placed  before  him  by  one  or  other  of 
the  secretaries. 

**  No,  parbleu  I"  he  went  on,  '*  La 
maitresse  before  the  mitraille  any  day 
for  me.  But  what's  all  this,  Gu*ard. 
Here  I'm  issuing  orders  upon  the  na- 
tional treasury  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands without  let  or  compunction." 

The  wde-de-camp  whispered  a  word 
or  two  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  know  it,  lad  ;  I  know  it  weU," 
said  the  general,  laughing  heartily ;  **I 
only  pray  that  all  our  requisitions  may 
be  as  easily  obtained  in  future.  Well, 
Monsieur  He  Garde,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  you." 

"Not  refuse  me,  I  hope,  general,** 
said  I,  diffidently. 

•«  Not  refuse  you,  certainly ;  but  in 
what  cf^acity  to  take  you,  fad,  that's 
the  question.  If  you  had  served — if 
you  had  even  walked  a  campaign *' 

*«  So  I  have,  general — this  will  show 
you  where  I  have  been ;"  and  I  handed 
him  the  "livret"  which  every  soldier 
carries  of  his  conduct  and  career. 

He  took  the  book,  and  casting  his 
eyes  hastily  over  it,  exclaimed — 

"Why,  what's  this,  lad?  You've 
been  atKehl,  at  Emenendingen,  atRor- 
shach,  at  Huyningen,  through  all  that 
Black  Forest  afiair  with  Moreau  t  You 
have  seen  smoke,  then.  Ay!  I  see 
honourable  mention  of  youb^des,  for 
readiness  in  the  field  and  zeal  during 
action.  What  I  more  brandy  I  Gi- 
rard.  Why  our  Irish  friends  must  have 
been  exceedingly  thirsty  I've  given 
tiiem  credit  for  something^like  ten  thou- 
sand "  velts"  already  I  No  matter,  the 
poor  fellows  may  have  to  put  up  with 
short  rations  for  all  this  yet — and  there 
ffoes  my  signature  once  more.  What 
ooes  that  blue  light  mean,  Girard  ?" 


said  he,  pointing  to  a  bright  blue  star 
that  shone  from  a  mast  of  one  of  the 
ships  of  war, 

<<That  is  the  signal,  general,  that 
the  embarkation  of  tJie  artillery  is 
complete." 

''Parbleu !"  said  he,  with  a  laogii, 
"  it  need  not  have  taken  long ;  they're 
given  in  two  batteries  of  eights,  and 
one  of  them  has  not  a  gun  fit  for 
service.  There  goes  a  rocket,  now. 
Isn't  that  the  signal  to  heave  e^ort  on 
the  anchors?  xes,  to  be  sure.  And 
now  it  is  answered  by  the  other !  Ha ! 
lads,  this  does  look  like  business  aft 
last!" 

The  door  opened  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
naval  officer  entered. 

"  The  wind  is  drawing  round  to  tiie 
south,  ^neral;  we  can  weigh  with 
the  ebb  if  you  wish  it." 

"Wishitl—if  1  wishiti  Ye8,widi 
my  whole  heart  and  soul  I  do  I  I  am 
just  as  sick  of  La  Rochelle  as  is  La 
Kochelle  of  me.  The  salute  that  an- 
nounces our  departure  will  be  a  '  feo- 
de-joie'  to  both  of  us !  Ay,  sir,  tefl 
your  captain  that  I  need  no  further 
notice  than  that  he  is  ready.  Girard, 
see  to  it  that  the  marauders  are  sent 
on  board  in  irons.  The  fellows  mast 
learn  at  once  that  discipline  begins 
when  we  trip  our  anchors.  As  for 
you,"  said  he,  turning  to  me,  **you 
shall  act  upon  my  stafi'  with  prorisuMiai 
rank  as  sous-lieutenant:  time  will  show 
if  the  grade  should  be  confirmed.  And 
now  hasten  down  to  the  quay,  and 
put  yourself  under  Colonel  Lerrasin's 
orders," 

Colonel  Lerrasin,  the  second  in 
command,  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
very  opposite  of  Humbert.  Sharp, 
petulant,  and  irascible,  he  seemed 
quite  to  overlook  the  fact,  that,  in  an 
expedition  which  was  little  better  thaa 
a  foray,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
great  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  discip- 
line, and  many  irregularities  at  least 
winked  at,  wmch,  in  stricter  seasons, 
would  call  for  punishment.  The  oon« 
sequence  was,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  force  went  on  b(»rd  under  ar« 
rest,  and  many  actualljr  in  irons.  The 
Irish  were,  without  a  single  exception, 
all  drunk;  and  the  Engli^  soldiers, 
who  had  procured  thehr  liberation  firom 
imprisonment  on  condition  of  joining 
the  expedition,  had  made  sufficiently 
free  with  the  brandy-bottle,  to  for- 
get their  new  alliance,  and  vent  thdr 
hatred  of  France  and  Frendimen  in 
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expressions  whose  only  alleviation  was^ 
that  they  were  nearly  unintelligible. 

Such  a  scene  of  uproar^  discord,  and 
insabordination  never  was  seen.  The 
relaliTe  conditions  of  guard  and  pri- 
soner  elicited  national  animosities  tnat 
were  scarcely  even  dormant,  and  many 
a  bloody  encounter  took  place  between 
those  whose  instinct  was  too  powerful 
to  feel  themselves  anything  but  ene- 
inies.  A  cry,  too,  was  raiSsd,  that  it 
was  meant  to  betray  the  whole  expe- 
dition to  the  English,  whose  fleet,  it 
was  asserted,  had  been  seen  off  Oleron 
that  morning ;  and  although  there  was 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
fi>r  the  belief,  it  served  to  increase  the 
alarm  and  concision.  Whether  ongi- 
nating  or  not  with  the  Irish,  I  cannot 
sa;^,  but  certainly  the^  took  advantage 
of  it  to  avoid  embarking;  and  now  be- 
gan a  schism  which  threatened  to  wreck 
uie  whole  expeditidn,  even  in  the  har- 
bour. 

The  Irish,  as  indifferent  to  the  call 
of  discipline  as  they  were  ignorant  of 
French,  refused  to  obey  orders  save 
&om  officers  of  their  own  country; 
and  although  Lerrasin  ordered  two 
companies  to  <*  load  with  ball  and  fire 
low,"  the  similar  note  for  preparation 
from  the  insurgents  induced  him  to  re- 
sdnd  the  command  and  try  a  compro- 
mise. In  this  crisis  I  was  sent  by 
Lerrasin  to  fetch  what  was  called  the 
**  Committee/'  the  three  Irish  depu- 
ties who  accompanied  the  force.  They 
had  already  gone  aboard  of  the  Deda- 
1ns,  little  foreseeing  the  difficulties  that 
were  to  arise  on  shore. 

Seated  in  a  small  cabin  next  the 
wardroom,  I  found  these  three  gentle- 
men, whose  names  were  Tone,  Teel- 
ing^  and  Sullivan^.  Their  attitudes  were 
ffloomy  and  despondent,  and  their 
U)oks  an3rthing  but  encouraging  as  I 
entered.  A  paper  on  which  a  few 
words  had  beeod  scrawled,  and  signed 
with  their  three  names  underneath,  lay 
before  them,  and  t)n  this  their  eyes 
were  bent  with  a  sad  and  deep  mean- 
ing. I  knew  not  then  what  it  meant, 
but  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  a 
compact  formally  entered  into  and 
drawn  up,  that  if,  b^  the  chance  of 
war,  thcT*  should  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  they  would  anticipate  their  fate 
by  suicide,  but  leave  to  the  English 
government  all  the  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace of  their  death. 

They  seemed  scarcelv  to  notice  mo 
as  I  came  forward,  and  even  when  I 


delivered  my  message  ihey  heard  it 
with  a  half  indiffi^rence. 

**  What  do  you  want  us  to  do,  sir  ?" 
said  Teeling,  the  eldest  of  the  party. 
**We  hold  no  command  in  the  service. 
It  was  against  our  advice  and  counsel 
that  vou  accepted  these  volunteers  at 
all.   We  have  no  influence  over  them." 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  broke  in  Tone. 
^<  These  fellows  are  bad  soldiers  and 
worse  Irishmen.  The  expedition  will 
do  better  without  them." 

"And  ihey  better  without  the  ex- 
pedition," muttered  Sullivan,  drily. 

^'But  you  will  come,  gentlemen, 
and  speak  to  them,"  said  I.  "You 
can  at  least  assure  them  that  their 
suspicions  are  unfounded." 

"  Very  true,  sir,"  replied  Sullivan, 
'*we  can  do  so,  but  with  what  success? 
No,  no.  If  you  can't  maintain  discip- 
line here  on  your  own  soil,  you'll 
make  a  bad  hand  of  doing  it  when  you 
have  your  foot  on  Irish  ground.  And, 
afler  all,  I  for  one  am  not  surprised 
at  the  report  ^ning  credence." 

"  How  so,  sur,"  asked  I,  indignantly. 

*' Simply  that  when  a  promise  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  dwindles  down  to 
a  force  of  eight  hundred;  when  a 
hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms  come 
to  be  represented  by  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand ;  when  an  expedition,  pledged  by 
a  government,  has  fallen  down  to  a 
marauding  party;  when  Hoche  or 
Kleber  —  But  never  mind,  I  al- 
ways swore  that  if  you  sent  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard  that  I'd  go  with  them." 

A  musket-shot  here  was  heard,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  volley  and  a  cheer, 
and,  in  an  agony  of  anxietv,  I  rushed 
to  the  deck.  Although  aoove  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  we  could  see  the 
movement  of  troops  hither  and  thither, 
and  hear  the  loud  words  of  command. 
Whatever  the  struggle,  it  was  over  in 
a  moment,  and  now  we  saw  the  troops 
descending  the  steps  to  the  boats. 
With  an  inconceivable  speed  the  men 
fell  into  their  places,  and,  urged  on 
by  the  long  sweeps,  the  heavy  launches 
swept  across  the  calm  water  of  the  bay. 

If  a  cautious  reserve  prevented  any 
open  questioning  as  to  the  late  affi*ay, 
the  second  boat  which  came  alongside 
revealed  some  of  its  terrible  conse- 
quences. Seven  wounded  soldiers  were 
assisted  up  the  side  by  their  comrades, 
and  in  total  silence  conveyed  to  their 
station  between  decks. 

"A  bad  augury  this  I"  muttered  Sul- 
livan, as  his  eye  followed  them.  "  They 
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might  as  well  have  left  that  work  for 
the  English!'* 

"A  swift  six-oar  boat,  with  the 
tricolour  fl^  floating  for  a  flag-staff 
at  her  stem,  now  skimmed  along 
toward  us,  and  as  she  came  nearer 
we  could  recognise  the  uniforms  of 
the  officers  of  Humbert's  staff,  while 
the  burly  figure  of  the  general  himself 
was  soon  distinguishable  in  the  midst 
of  (hem. 

As  he  stepped  up  the  ladder,  not  a 


trace  of  displeasure  could  be  seen  on 
his  broad  bold  features.  Greeting  the 
assembled  oflicers  with  a  smile,  he 
asked  how  the  wind  was  ? 

"  All  fair,  and  freshening  at  every 
moment,"  was  the  answer. 

"  May  it  continue  T'  cried  he,  *'  fer- 
vently. '  •«  Welcome  a  hnrricaiiey  if  it 
only  waft  us  westward  I " 

The  foresail  filled  out  as  be  spoke, 
the  heavy  mass  heaved  over  to  the 
wind,  and  we  began  our  voyage. 


THE   BIETHOD    OF  DIVINE   OOVEBNMEWT.* 


The  injury  done  by  vague  and  indc- 
tcrniinato  notions  in  practical  sciences, 
such  as  theology,  morals,  and  politics, 
has  been  happflv  ilUistraled  by  the  pa- 
rallel instance  ot  the  mischievous  effects 
of  a  fog  in  London.  The  danger  of 
the  case  arises  from  the  mixture  of  light 
and  obscurity.  If  the  privation  of  light 
were  total,  and  the  dtirkness  were,  like 
that  of  Egypt,  "  a  darkness  that  might 
bo  felt,"  an  entire  suspension  of  human 
activity  would  ensue.  *'  ITiey  saw  not 
one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  his 
place"  But  the  mixture  of  hght  is  just 
sufficient  to  tempt  men  to  continue 
their  business,  and  venture  abroad, 
though  not  enough  to  save  them  from 
the  risk  of  runmng  against  a  lamp- 
post, or  stumbling  down  a  cellar.  So 
likewise,  in  the  case  of  aii  intellectual 
haze,  the  great  danger  is,  that  those 
whose  understandings  are  inforaied 
with  nothing  better  than  half-views 
and  indeterminate  notions,  will,  never- 
theless, judge  and  act  as  vigorously  as 
if  they  were  judging  and  acting  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  clear  reason. 

But  there  is  another  peculiar  danger 
connected  with  some  intellectual  fogs, 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  paral- 
lel. The  citizens  of  London,  though 
pretty  well  habituated  to  November 
mists,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  fall 
in  love  with  the  grand  obscurity  of  that 
mysterious  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
persuade  themselves  that  they  could 
then  cross  Fleet-street  most  safely  when 
they  could  not  distinguish  an  onmibus 


firom  a  dog-cart.  But  let  the  reader 
imagine  to  himself,  if  he  can,  a  mist 
so  resplendent  with  gay,  prismatic  co- 
lours, such  "a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
golden  air,"  as  that  men  should  oegiQ 
to  forget  its  inconvenience  in  their  ad- 
miratK)n  of  its  beauty,  and  a  kind  of 
nebular  taste  should  prevail  for  pre- 
ferring this  glorious  dimness  to  the 
vulgar  clarity  of  com  raon  day.  Nothing 
short  of  such  a  case  as  this  would  tS- 
ford  a  parallel  for  the  mischief  done  to 
the  public  mind  by  those  writers,  at 
present  so  popular  in  England  and 
America,  who  nave  long  bSsn  aecos- 
toming  their  disciples  to  admire,  as  a 
style  truly  philosophical,  what  can 
hardly  be  described  otherwise  than  as 
a  certain  haze  of  words  imperfectly 
understood,  through  which  some  re- 
mote ideas,  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
their  outlines,  loom^  as  it  were,  upon 
the  view  in  a  dusky  kind  of  grandeur 
which  vastly  exaggerates  their  propor- 
tions. 4 

It  is  cliiofly  in  such  foggy  forms  that 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  C^cr- 
many  is  every  day  exercising  an  in- 
creasing  influence  on  the  popular  lite- 
rature of  England :  and  its  practical 
eflfect  seems  to  be  Telt  much  more  in 
the  production  of  a  distaste,  and  even 
contempt  for  all  metaphysics  or  Uieo- 
logjr  of  home-growth,  than  in  substi- 
tuting anything  definite  in  Uieir  place. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  sufficiently  instil- 
led into  men's  minds,  that  German 
philosophy  is  something  fkr  more  pro- 


•  '*  The  Mtthotl  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral."  By  Rev.  James  H'Cosb, 
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found  than  anything  hitherto  extant  in 
onr  native  literature;  but  what  that 
profound  somediing  is,  appears  not  at 
all  so  generally  understood  by  the  mass 
of  its  admirers.  We  are  willing  to 
assume  that  the  distinguished  gentle* 
men  i?ho  have  set  the  fashion  m  this 
case,  have,  in  their  own  private  studies, 
acquired  a  more  exact  and  complete 
acquaintance  with  it  than  they  deem  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  in  their  writings ; 
but  we  are  pretty  sure  that  a  large 
proportion  oi  their  followers  have  been 
content  to  take  matters  upon  trust, 
and  believe  with  an  implicit  faith  that 
what  they  perceive  to  be  very  hard 
thinking,  is  very  accurate  thinking 
also.  Bowever  that  may  be,  tran- 
scendentalism is  unauestionably  the 
vogue  at  present.  How  long  it  may 
continue  so,  it  is  not  so  easv  to  calcu- 
late. We,  in  these  countries,  have  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  apt  to  lag  be- 
hind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  matters  of 
fashion.  We  take  up  some  peculiarity 
just  when  it  has  become  so  soiled  and 
common  in  the  place  of  its  nativity,  tu 
to  be  there  passmg  out  of  repute.  As 
Falstaff  -would  express  it,  "  We  sing 
the  tuncfl  the  carmen  whistle."  In 
Grermany  itself,  that  grotesque  dress 
of  mysticism  in  which  uieir  philosophy 
was  at  first  invested,  and  which  gave 
it  an  air  at  once  so  strange  and  strik- 
ing, 18  beginning  to  be  thought  rfUher 
an  incuinbrance  than  an  advantage; 
and  some  of  the  yomiger  Hegelinus 
have  startled  their  more  ceremonious 
elders  by  presenting  them  with  the 
principles  of  the  sects,  faithfully,  but 
somewhat  coarsely,  reiulered  into  the 
vulgar  tongue.  It  seems  to  be  felt, 
even  there,  that  to  produce  a  perma- 
nent, as  well  as  a  strong  efiect  upon 
the  popular  mind,  matter-of-fact  In  a 
plain  ert^yle  must  be  set  before  it ;  and 
probably  the  author  whose  book  we 
purpose  to  review,  has  exercised  a 
sound  discretion,  as  well  as  shown  a 
just  taste,  in  calculating  his  argument, 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  rather  for 
cominff  than  for  present  popularity. 
Kot  that  he  has  neslected  altogether 
to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces  at  present 
worshipped  by  the  reading  public.  He 
has  done  so,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
rather  too  largely.  Though  there  be 
no  mjTiticigm,  there  is  a  superabun- 
dance of  rhetoric,  and  that  peculiar 
kind  of  redundant  illustration  which, 
like  Homer*8  similes,  runs  wild  into 
episode.    A  literary  Cuvier  would  set 


him  down  as  Chdlmero-Butlerian,  But 
the  sobriety  of  his  principles,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  arguments,  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  aim,  would  redeem  in  our 
eyes  a  thousand  greater  faults  of  man- 
ner than  can  be  justly  imputed  to 
him. 

The  practical  knowledge  which  the 
disciples  of  Butler  love  best  to  study, 
is  the  knowledge  of  things  and  persons, 
not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  as 
they  are  in  respect  of  us.  The  ambi- 
tious mind  of  man  naturally  grasps 
first  at  the  former  sort  of  knowledge, 
supposing  that,  having  gained  it,  3ie 
otuer  wiU  follow  as  a  corollary.  No 
doubt  such  is  the  highest  form  of  know- 
ledge where  it  is  attainable;  but  it 
seems  attainable  only  in  a  few  cases,  if 
any,  and  those  of  no  great  practical 
importance.     The  great  mass  of  our 

{)ractical  knowledge  consists  in  a  know- 
edge  of  the  relations— not  of  the  es- 
sences of  things — a  knowledge  not  so 
much  derived  by  deductive  infer- 
ence, as  reached  bv  inductive  observa- 
tion. Mr.  AI*Co8h's  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  can  be  learned  by  observa- 
tion of  the  method  of  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  physical  and  moral. 
Such  an  inquiry  seems,  like  Bishop 
Butler's  great  work,  to  assume,  in  the 
outset,  the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  and 
though  the  state  of  the  controversy 
with  infidels  in  the  last  century  made 
such  an  assumption  safe  then,  matters 
have  so  changea  their  aspect  at  present, 
that,  finding  Deism  no  longer  tenable, 
the  enemy  nas  preferred  the  bolder 
position  of  Atheism,  withdrawing  from 
the  open  plain  of  experience  to  those 
mountains  of  fundamental  principles, 
which,  as  this  author  eloquently  says, 
is  a  region  "  often  covered  with  clouds, 
but  where  all  the  streams  of  science 
have  their  fountains."  From  these 
fastnesses,  Mr.  M*Cosh  undertakes  to 
dislodge  the  adversary.  Yet  we  have 
some  doubts  whether,  afler  all,  the  ex- 
pedition be  absolutely  necessary.  As 
there  is  plainly  no  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  a  physical  and  moral 
Gt>vernor  of  the  universe,  so  it  seems 
to  us  that  a  proof  that  the  course  of 
things  is  at  if  there  toere  such  a  Gover- 
nor, is  in  itself  a  legitimate  proof  of 
his  existence.  But  our  duty  at  present 
is  to  attend  our  author,  not  to  guide 
him. 

•'General  laws  "are,  according  to 
the  cant  of  modem  Infidelity,  the  true 
substitute  for  the  old  idea  of  God, 
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The  phrase  b  one  of  most  conrcnicnt 
ambieuity  to  the  employers  of  it,  and 
the  &8t  bosinesfl  of  the  author  is  to 
distinpnsh  its  varions  meanings.  He 
specifies  three  several  si^ifications 
which  it  may  bear: — 1.  The  proper- 
ties of  bodies.  But  these  cannot,  with 
any  plausibility,  be  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  the  course  of  nature,  because 
bodies  require  a  certain  combination 
and  adjustment,  before  they  can  act 
upon  one  another,  and  it  is  only  upon 
cue  another  that  they  act.  Ko  material 
Bobstance  changes  spontaneously,  but, 
idien  severed  from  external  agents, 
remains  for  ever  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  when  the  separation  took  place. 

Hence  we  come  (2),  to  another 
meaning :  the  action  of  two  or  more 
substances  so  adjusted  as  to  make  their 
properties  active.  Here,  indeed,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  effects  resulting 
from  such  an  adjustment;  but  it  is 
only  given  by  assigning  what  raises 
another  question  as  to  the  cause  deter- 
mining  that  adjustment  itself.  Baffled 
here,  then,  we  turn  to  the  last  meaning 
(3),  a  predication  of  such  resemblance 
as  brings  certain  objects  into  a  common 
class — as  when  we  say  that  all  quadru- 
peds  are  mammalia.  But  in  this  sense, 
to  speak  of  the  action  of  a  general  law 
is  manifestly  absurd,  because  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  the  mere  enunciation  of  a 
iact. 

The  great  value  of  this  part  of  the 
work  consists  in  brindng  clearly  before 
the  reader  the  fact,  tnat  we  must  sup- 
pose  an  original  adjustment  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  elementary  bodies  to  each 
other,  in  certain  definite  combinations, 
to  account  for  the  continued  action  of 
the  machinery  of  the  universe.  If  this 
be  admitted,  then  no  assignment  of 
secondary  physical  causes,  however 
snbtle  or  intricate,  can  evade  the  old 
argument  from  design.  It  only  pushes 
it  back ;  and  (what  is  specially  worthy 
of  remark)  increases  the  force  of  its 
recoil  by  every  point  which  it  is  made  to 
recede.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
you  can  show  demonstrably,  from  the 
known  properties  of  matter,  that  a  cer- 
tain mixture  in  definite  proportions  of 
sases,  acids,  and  earths,  will  develope 
Itself  into  the  organized  structure  of  a 
plant,  or  an  animal,  and  what  have 
you  shown  but  the  admirable  simplicity 
of  the  contrivance  by  which  the  Author 
of  nature  secures  his  multiplied  ends  ? 
The  stitc  of  science  in  iii(>dem  tiroes 
only  itjquircs  that,  iutjtcad  of  stopping 


short  at  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
end  is  immediately  obtained,  the  argo- 
ment  for  desi^  should  bottom  itaelf 
upon  the  selection  of  original  coUoca- 
tions  or  adjustments  fruiSul  in  deve- 
loped mechanism  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Creator's  ends. 

Driven  from  the  shelter  of  ambiguitj 
afibrded  by  the  term  "  laws,"  the  Athe- 
ist is  reduced  either  (1)  to  deny  that 
the  properties  of  bodies  require  mutual 
adjustment  by  some  external  agent, 
and  seek  a  cause  of  development  in 
some  original  property  of  matter  itself; 
or  (2),  to  deny  tnat  a  cause  is  to  be 
sought  at  all,  and  reduce  all  seience  to 
a  mere  affiur  of  classification  and  ar- 
rangement— ^the  finding  of  the  most 
general  possible  expression  for  the  fiicta 
of  the  universe. 

This  latter  evasion  leads  the  author 
into  a  discussion  of  the  difficult  ques- 
tion concerning  cause  and  efl^.  Is 
a  cause  only  an  antecedent  phenome- 
non; an  effect  a  consequent  pheno- 
menon ;  and  the  connexion  between 
them  merely  the  strength  of  tiie  asso- 
ciation  between  the  two  ideas  in  our 
minds  ?  Mr.  M'Ck»sh  thinks  otherwiae. 
He  undertakes  to  establish  that,  while 
the  notion  of  an  effect  is  certainly  that 
of  a  phenomenon — a  chanse  of  state  ■ 
the  notion  of  the  cause  which  we  feel 
that  such  a  chanse  requires  is  that 
of  a  substance,  endowed  with  certain 
powers  or  properties  by  which  the 
change  is  cTOCted.  This  statement,  aa 
he  remarks,  while  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  notions  of  men's 
minds,  secures  natural  theology  from 
the  attacks  which  some  metaj^ysicians 
have  made  upon  it  finom  this  quarter. 
Admitting  that  material  substances  are 
real  causes,  brings  with  it  no  danger, 
since  experience  shows  that  their  pro- 
perties cannot  act  without  previous  ad- 
lustment  and  combination;  while  the 
limitation  of  effects  to  changes  rend^v 
it  unnecessary  to  seardli  for  a  cause  of 
the  eternal  existence  of  the  Supreme. 

Some,  however,  we  apprehend,  ih&rt 
will  be,  who,  readily  granting  to  diia 
author  that  action  and  passion  are 
predicable  only  of  substances,  will  fed 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  allowing  any 
proper  activity  to  matter.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  our  notions  of  distinct 
material  substances  are  vaeue  and  ob- 
scure ;  and  that  some  of  those  who 
speak  of  the  powers  of  material  sub- 
stances  use  expressions  which  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  retained 
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eertain  obsolete  notions  of  common 
essences  that  are  probably  foreign  to 
their  thoughts.  Wnat,  e.g.,  is  the  siUh' 
itance  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the 
power  of  the  magnet  to  attract  iron  ? 
It  is  not  surely  intended  that  there  is 
really  but  one  identical  snbstance  in 
all  matter,  or  in  all  loadstones,  or  that 
the  particular  loadstone  before  us, 
accidentally  cut  to  certain  particular 
dimensions,  becomes,  by  bem^  sepa. 
rated  from  the  block,  a  new  smgiuar 
substance.  This  latter  may  be  the 
popular  notion,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
the  scientific  one.  The  truth  is,  that, 
in  a  vulgar  way  of  thinking,  the 
mind  deals  very  much  pro  arbitrio 
with  material  substances,  narrowing  or 
extending  their  limits  as  suits  its  own 
convenience ;  and  seems  able  and  apt 
to  consider  any  portion  of  matter 
which  it  can  take  m  at  one  view,  and 
shut  off  for  a  time  from  other  things 
by  any  noticeable  limits,  as  a  {)nrticu- 
lar  substance.  Speaking  scientifically, 
however,  the  substance,  or  rather 
aggregate  of  substances,  intended,  must 
be  some  original  atoms,  of  whose  ex- 
istence it  must  be  allowed  that  we  have 
no  direct  sensible  evidence,  and  of 
which,  unquestionably,  the  mind  takes 
no  conscious  cognizance,  when  it  places 
the  cause  of  attraction  in  the  magnet. 
But  still,  upon  what  ground,  it  may 
be  asked,  are  even  these  atoms  assert- 
ed to  be  simple  substances?  Their 
little  parts  may  cohere,  if  you  please, 
with  a  force  which  defies  the  known 
powers  of  nature  to  separate  them :— . 
still  they  arc  parts  separable  by  Om- 
nipotence and,  when  the  mind  con- 
siders any  one  part  by  itself,  must  it 
not  re^rd  that  as  a  separate  substance 
as  truly  as  one  solid  inch  in  a  glans 
decanter  is  really  a  different  thing  from 
all  Uie  contiguous  solid  inches  ? — or,  to 
put  the  matter  in  another  light,  would 
such  a  force  of  cohesion  as  would  make 
the  decanter  practically  an  atom,  make 
it  also  a  distinct  singular  substance? 
But  if  we  take  refuge  in  Boscovich's 
points  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  is 
not  this  really  to  drop  the  idea  of  mat. 
ter,  without  confessing  it?  These  and 
many  other  (perhaps  more  important) 
difficulties  will  probably  induce  some 
readers  to  prefer  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Stewart  upon  this  ques- 
tion:— 

"  When   it  is  said,"  he  obscn-ca,  "  that 
ivery  change  hi  nature  indicates  the  operation 
VOL.    XXXVI. — NO.  CCXIV. 


of  a  cause,  the  word  cautt  expresses  some- 
thing whkh  is  supposed  to  oe  necessarii^y 
connected  with  the  change;  and  without 
whidi  it  could  not  have  happened.  Tliis 
may  be  called  the  metaphysical  meaning  of 
the  wurd,  and  such  causes  may  be  called 
metaphysical  or  efficient  causes.  In  natu- 
ral philosophy,  however,  when  we  Fpeak  of 
one  thing  being  the  cause  of  another,  all  that 
we  mean  h^  that  the  two  are  constantly  con- 
joined, so  that  when  we  see  the  one  we  may 
expect  the  other.  These  conjunctions  we 
learn  fVom  experience  alone,  and  without  an 
acquaintance  with  them  we  could  not  ac- 
commodate our  conduct  to  the  established 
course  of  nature.  The  causes  which  are  the 
objects  of  our  investigation  in  natural  philoso- 
phy may,    for  the  sake  of  distinction,   be 

called  physical  causes lu 

stating  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  several  modem  philosophers  havo 
been  at  pnins  to  illustrate  that  law  of  oar 
nature  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change 
we  perceive  in  the  universe  to  the  operation 
of  on  efficient  cause.  This  reference  is  not 
the  result  of  reasoning,  but  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  sensation,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  see  the  change  without 
feeling  a  conviction  of  the  operation  of  some 
cause  by  which  it  was  produced ;  much  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  we  And  it  to  be 
impossible  to  conceive  a  sensation  without 
being  impressed  with  a  l)e1ief  of  the  existence 
of  a  sentient  being.  Ilcnce,  I  apprehend; 
it  is  that  when  we  see  two  events  constintly 
conjoined,  we  are  led  to  associate  the  idea  of 
causation  or  efficiency  with  the  former,  and 
to  refer  to  it  that  power  or  eneigy  by  which 
the  change  was  produced.  .  .  .  It  is  by 
an  association  somewhat  similiar  that  we 
connect  our  sensations  of  colour  with  the 
primaiy  qualities  of  body.  A  moment's  re- 
flection must  satisfy  any  one  that  the  sen- 
sation of  colour  can  only  reside  in  a  mind  ; 
and  yet  onr  natural  bias  is  surely  to  connect 
colour  with  extension  and  figure,  and  to  con- 
ceive whitCy  blue^  and  yellow^  as  something 
spread  over  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  In  the 
same  way  we  are  led  to  associate  with  in- 
animate matter  tlie  idea  of  potoer,  foreef 
energy^  and  causation,  which  are  all  attri- 
butes of  mind,  and  can  exist  in  a  mind  only.** 
— Elements  of  P.  of  H  M.,  Chap.  I.  sec.  U. 
pp.  54,  5G. 

In  a  word,  the  person  of  whom  we 
speak  will  be  apt  to  argue  thus :— • 
Mind  is  confessedly  a  cause,  a  sub- 
stantial cause,  of  which,  as  a  cause, 
we  have  direct  evidence  in  our  consci- 
ousness. We  are  compelled  by  the 
law  of  our  nature  to  conclude  the  ex- 
istence  of  a  causal  substance  where  we 
perceive  a  change.  But  that  this  is  a 
material  substance  we  have  no  evi- 
dence whatever.  Foi**  it  is  con^sese^ 
2  I 
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that  the  bias  of  our  minds  which  leads 
MSf  in  a  particular  case,  to  treat  the 
immediately  contiguous  physical  ante- 
cedent as  the  true  cause,  is  illusory. 
All  we  can  truly  affirm,  upon  any  hypo- 
thesis, with  respect  to  any  physical 
conjunction,  is,  that  upon  the  presence 
of  it  certain  effects  will  ensue — that  it 
is  either  the  cause,  or  a  certain  mark  of 
the  presence  of  the  cause.  Since,  even 
upon  the  supposition  of  true  ma- 
terial efficient  causes,  how  can  wo  bo 
sure  that  the  material  agent  which  pro- 
duces any  given  effect  may  be  not  the 
sensible  objeot  with  whidi  it  is  con- 
joined,  but  a  subtle  being  which  ha* 
hitherto,  and  will  Ibr  ever,  elude  hu- 
man observation  ?  There  is,  then,  no 
one  material  substance  which  we  can, 
upon  any  direct  evidence,  pronounce 
to  be  a  cause  in  this  sense  at  all ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  more  philosophical  to 
recognise,  in  such  cases,  the  agency  of 
such  a  substance  as  we  know  to  bo 
capable  of  causation. 

JBut  in  pursuing  the  "springs  of 
knowledge,"  we  have  almost  lost  our- 
selves in  ''  the  clouds."  Let  us  return 
to  regions  more  level  to  our  capacities. 
Laws  of  nature,  then,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  laws  imposed  by  God  upon 
nature ;  and,  through  an  instructive 
and  entertaining  chapter,  the  author 
proceeds  to  point  out  instances  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  general  laws  of  nature 
to  tne  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
The  mind  is  naturally  fitted  to  love 
the  combination  of  variety  and  same- 
ness, and  the  number  of  elements  in 
the  collocations  of  things  around  is 
sufficient  to  produce  variety  without 
confusion.  The  mind  is  furnished 
with  an  intuition  of  connexions  between 
phenomena — a  natural  vaticination,  as 
Berkeley  calls  it,  of  an  expected  order ; 
and  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  by  a  caus- 
al connexion  between  all  events.  The 
mind  is  fitted  to  gather  knowledge  by 
experience,  and  an  experience  is  pro- 
vided for  it.  Phenomena  have  causes  ; 
substances  are  so  adjusted  as  to  act ; 
causes  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  gene- 
ral laws  of  succession.  We  have  ^uU 
ties  enabling  us  to  generalise  and  classify 
for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  prac- 
tical and  speculative ;  and  the  princi- 
ple of  order  is  maintained  throughout 
the  world  in  number,  form,  colour,  &c,, 
both  in  more  obvious  lines  for  practi- 
cal direction,  and  in  more  intricate 
and  various,  where  only  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  can  detect  them.      The 


mind  is  made  apt  to  love  ihebeautifiil, 
and  beauty,  both  moral  and  physical^ 
is  presented  to  it. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  laws  of  nature  which 
thinkinjg  men  have,  in  all  ages,  re- 
markeuwith  some  surprise— that  the 
ascertainable  stability  and  universality 
of  those  laws  increases  as  we  recede 
from  earth,  and  man's  practical  con- 
cerns. The  simpUcity  of  the  laws  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  e.  f^.,  enables  us 
to  calculate  with  certainty  their  mo- 
tions for  ages  back  and  for  ages  to 
come;  while  the  multiplicity  of  tho 
laws  which  regulate  human  affairs  ren- 
ders the  effects  oflen  as  irregularly 
variable  as  if  every  cause  had  not  been 
subjected  to  precise  conditions.  Thus, 
in  a  rough  way,  it  may  be  said,  that 
what  is  put  within  our  foresight  is  he^ 
yond  our  power ;  and  what  is  within  our 
power  is  beyond  our  foresight.  It  was 
this  view  of  things  which  led  Aristotle 
to  exclude  Providence  from  sublunary 
affairs,  and  compare  the  universe  to  a 
great  household,  in  which  the  provi. 
dent  care  of  the  master  extends  itself 
but  slightly  to  the  crowd  of  slaves  and 
cattle. 

The  common  account  of  the  irregulari- 
ties of  earthly  affairs  is,  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary defect  arising  from  the  unavoidable 
crossing  of  the  complex  general  laws 
by  which  they  are  ordered,  and  whidi 
Omnipotence  itself  could  not  prevent, 
consistently  with  the  use  of  any  ge- 
neral laws  at  all.  But  this  author  is 
dissatbfied  with  that  explanation.  The 
final  end  of  these  irregularities  is  to  bo 
sought  in  the  discipline  which  they 
provide  for  parts  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  which  would  other- 
wise lack  their  due  cultiu^.  "  The 
recurrences  of  nature  surround  us  by 
[with]  friends  and  familiar  faces ;  and 
we  feel  that  we  can  walk  with  security 
and  composure  in  the  scenes  in  which 
our  Maker  has  placed  us.  The  occur- 
rences of  nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  us  into  contact  with  new  objeotj 
and  strangers,  and  quicken  our  ener- 
gies by  means  of  the  feelings  of  cu- 
riosity and  astonibhment  which  are 
awakened."  But  the  great  reason  of 
these  apparent  irregularities  is,  that 
tho  interferences  of  general  laws  are  so 
calculated  as  to  make  the  course  of 
things  administer  a  particular  provi- 
dence suitable  to  the  ever-changing 
moral  characters  and  conditions  m 
beings  undergoing  a  discipline  for  aa- 
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other  life.  The  author,  in  short,  adopts, 
to  some  extent,  Leibnitz's  grand  con- 
ception of  a  pre-established  harmony 
between  the  moral  and  the  physical 
world,  and  regards  Providence  as  ma- 
nifested in  the  designed  interferences 
of  laws  with  one  another,  not  in  sus- 
pension of  those  laws  by  direct  acts  of 
a  controlling  Divine  power.  There 
are  several  interesting  remarks  upon 
this  view  of  things  as  applied  to  the 
great  question  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer; 
but  it  will  probably  be  still  felt  by 
many,  that  one  great  moral  difficulty 
remains  untouched.  If  this  be  the 
true  theory  of  prayer,  the  more  fully, 
it  will  be  said,  we  understand  what 
we  are  really  about  when  we  pray,  the 
better.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  the 
right  use  of  means  that  we  should  put 
out  of  mind  the  true  account  of  their 
utility.  How  can  one  feel  that  it  is 
other  than  an  impediment  to  the  ear- 
nestness of  prayer,  to  have  a  full  con- 
viction present  to  his  mind,  that  he  is 
not  now  by  his  supplication  exercising 
any  influence  on  the  Being  whom  he 
addresses,  but  that  the  answer  which 
he  is  to  expect  is  the  pre-arranged  re- 
sult of  causes,  set  in  motion  once  for 
all  at  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  It 
may,  indeed,  tend  to  lessen  this  dif- 
ficulty, to  observe,  that  the  present 
sympathy,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Deity 
with  the  suppliant,  is  just  the  same  as 
if  he  were  now  answering  the  prayer 
which  He  long  ago  foresaw ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  will  whollv  remove 
it ;  and  many  minds  will  prefer  recur- 
ring to  the  mysterious  truth  that  time 
has  no  relation  to  the  Deity's  own  ex- 
istence; and  considering  that  the  re- 
presentation of  His  acting  now  upon  a 
present  supplication,  and  his  fiaving 
foreseen  things  from  the  beginning,  are 
both  only  analogical  repi-esentations 
of  a  thing  inconceivable  to  our  minds 
that  what  takes  place,  with  refer- 
ence to  us  in  successive  dw^ation,  has 
no  succession  in  reference  to  the  Deity. 
What  seems  to  be  really  meant  by  the 
terms  foresight,  pre -arrangement,  &c. 
in  such  cases  is — that  the  causes  which 
(relating  to  us)  are  antecedent  in  time 
to  a  given  effijct,  are  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  prayer  which  (relatively  to 
us)  b  long  posterior  to  them. 

But  here  again  we  become  aware 
that  we  have  followed  the  author  too 
far  into  the  clouds.  The  author  passes 
now  from  the  world  without  to  the 
world  within— from  a  survey  of  exter- 


nal nature  to  a  survey  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  here  again  we  are  doomed 
to  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  over 
metaphysics. 

The  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  is  a  controversy  which  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  has  divided  men's 
opinions,  wherever  and  whenever  the 
human  mind  has  raised  itself  in  any 
degree  to  abstract  speculation.  Pagan 
science,  when  it  expired,  bequeathed 
this  as  a  fatal  legacy  to  the  Christian 
schools,  where,  blended  with  the  deeper 
interests  of  theological  dispute,  it  nas 
arrayed  the  divines  of  Christendom 
on  either  side  as  stern,  if  not  angry, 
combatants  in  a  protracted  warfare, 
which  has  found  a  oattle-field  in  every 
Church  throughout  the  world ;  and 
which,  whatever  tendency  it  may  have 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  has  certainly 
done  little  to  improve  our  charity.  Mr. 
M'Cosh,  we  need  hardly  say,  for  he  is 
a  clergyman  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, declares  for  necessity;  but  he 
makes  large  and  candid  admissions  to 
the  maintainers  of  liberty.  He  readily 
gives  up,  as  an  empty  truism,  Edwards* 
dogma,  that  **  the  strongest  motive  de- 
termines the  will  ;'*  judiciously  observ- 
ing that  the  strongest  motive  can  be 
fixed  no  otherwise  than  by  determining 
the  will;  and  (which  is  still  more  re-, 
markable)  he  frankly  allows  the  same 
writer's  objections  to  a  self -determining . 
power  to  be  no  better  than  childish 
cavils.  However,  upon  explanation, 
it  appears  that  he  holds  the  will  to  be 
self-determined  in  no  other  way  than 
as  the  understanding  is — i*.  e.,  to  act 
always  in  accordance  with  its  own  fixed 
law8»  Any  other  freedom  than  this 
he  regards  as  involving  a  8uri*endcr  of 
the  great  axiom,  that  every  event  must 
have  a  cause — meaning  thereby  a  fixed 
antecedent,  which  will  always  neces- 
sarily be  followed  bv  the  same  effect. 
There  is,  we  apprehend,  some  confu- 
sion of  thought  m  the  way  in  which 
this  axiom  is  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  freedom  of  the  will — a  con- 
fusion regarding  both  the  character  of 
the  axiom  itself  and  the  nature  of  the 
causes  which  it  speaks  of.  The  axiom 
is  treated  as  if,  m  its  general  ex  pros- 
sion,  it  were  engraven  as  an  innate 
maxim  on  the  mind  ;  whereas  the  cor- 
rect account  seems  to  be,  that  its  ab- 
stract form  is  only  a  generalisation 
of  the  particular  intuitive  references 
which,  on  the  o«currence8  of  particular 
events,  we  make  severally  in  each  case 
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to  a  particular  cause.  Tlio  value  of 
the  general  expression  consists  in  its 
correctly  representinff  the  particular 
intuitions  of  the  mind,  and  therefore 
cannot  legitimately  be  made  a  standard 
to  control  them.  If  an  event  can  be 
specified  which  the  mind  does  not  in- 
tuitively  refer  to  a  necessary  fixed 
cause,  the  axiom  is  thereby  sufficiently 
shown  not  to  cover  that  case.  Kow 
the  maintainers  of  liberty  assert  that 
in  the  case  of  volitions  there  is  no  such 
reference ;  nay  more,  that  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  self-reproach  there  is  in- 
volved a  consciousness  that,  all  ante- 
cedents remaining  the  same,  the  act  of 
volition  might  have  been  different  from 
what  it  was ;  and  that  this  is  so  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  moral  judgment, 
that  as  soon  as  such  a  conviction  is  ex- 
punged, and  the  mind  taught  to  regard 
the  volition  as  the  necessary  result  of 
laws  imposed  by  some  other  h^ing*  the 
sense  of  responsibility  vanishes.  That, 
ID  order  to  moral  responsibility,  the  will 
must  be  viewed  as  an  &(x^ — a  self-act- 
ing principle — this  author  seems  to  ad- 
BUt ;  but  m  his  sense  the  understand- 
ing is  an  ^;^<f.  Yet  no  one  blames 
himself  for  defects  or  errors  of  under- 
standing. 

It  is  vain  to  allege  in  answer  to  this  that 
we  practically  do  discover  laws  neces- 
sarily regulating  the  will.  The  thing  is 
true,  but  it  is  no  answer ;  for  so  far  as 
the  will  is  thus  regulated,  it  afifords  no 
matter  for  moral  judgments.  No  one 
praises  a  man  for  preferring  pleasure 
to  pain,  where  everj^hin^  else  is  equal ; 
and  though  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
criminal  desires  may  produce  a  cha- 
racter (t.  e,,  a  relation  between  those 
desires  and  the  will)  of  incurable  pro- 
clivity to  vice,  our  censure  of  such  a 
character  always  proceeds  on  the  notion 
of  its  having  been  formed  by  voluntary 
indulgence;  and  the  natural  strength 
of  passion  and  natural  weakness  of  un- 
derstanding are  always  allowed  as  ex~ 
cases  dimimshing  guilt.  Thus,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  willapproaches  the  state 
of  mechanical  action,  it  ceases  to  be  the 
object  of  the  peculiar  sentiments  of 

S raise  or  blame.  The  agent  may  be 
isliked  or  admired,  but  not  commend- 
ed or  censured.  Indeed,  it  seems 
strange  that  those  who  sp>eak  so  much 
of  the  character  determining  the  wHl, 
should  forget  that  the  character,  as 


distinguished  from  mere  natural  dis- 
position, is  the  creature  of  the  wilL 

But  again,  it  is  probable  that  many 
advocates  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
may  complain  that  the  meaning  of  this 
famous  axiom  is  mistaken  when  it  is 
thus  applied.  They  will  say  that  the 
cause  which  that  axiom  contemplates 
is  an  efficient  cause — a  wUl;  whereas 
the  antecedents  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  the  argument  are  mere  antecedents. 
They  will  accordingly  be  ready  with  a 
distinction.  We  grant,  they  will  say, 
that  everv  volition  must  have  an  ante- 
cedent of  some  sort — namely,  the  pre- 
sence of  one  or  more  motives ;  but  we 
deny  that  such  antecedents  are  inva- 
riable antecedents,  having  a  necessary 
connexion  with  the  act  of  will,  so  as 
that,  with  the  same  antecedents,  we 
shall  always  have  the  same  consequents. 
Even  in  the  world  of  matter,  they  yrill 
urge,  this  necessary  connexion  docs 
not  exist  between  physical  antecedents 
and  consequents,  but  only  between 
effects  and  efficients.  No  cause  but  the 
efficient  strictly  fulfils  the  condition  of 
absolutely  invariable  antecedence.  All 
others  are  but  causes  arudogicaUy, 
There  is  nothing  more  than  a  hi^ 
probability  that  the  best  ascertain- 
ed physical  antecedents  will  always  be 
attended  with  the  same  consequents. 
We  must,  then,  either  hold  that  the 
Deity,  as  a  strict  efficient,  produces 
every  particular  volition  of  our  minds, 
or  else  give  up  the  axiom  as  inappli. 
cable  to  the  present  question. 

Desiring  that  this  review  should  lead 
our  readers  to  obtain  and  peruse  the 
book  itself,  we  have  been  led  on  to 
dwell  more  largely  upon  the  incidental 
errors  which  the  student  might  not 
perceive  of  himself,  than  upon  the 
merits  and  beauties  which  he  cannot 
fail  to  discover.  The  issue  has  been, 
that  we  have  exhausted  our  space  be- 
fore our  work  is  done.  But  before  we 
conclude,  let  us  express  our  opinion 
once  for  all.  This  argument  is  the 
effort  of  no  common  mind.  The  author 
cannot  stir  any  question  he  treats  of 
without  throwing  up  the  deeply-seated 
seeds  of  thought.  He  is  in  general  a 
powerful  and  convincing  reasoner,  and 
like  his  master,  Chalmers,  he  is  apt  to 
clothe  his  severest  lozic  in  a  goi^geously 
embroidered  robe  of  imagery  and  elo* 
quence. 
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Fuller  accounts  for  the  strange  alter, 
ations  which  surnames  undergo,  till 
their  original  form  can  be  longer  re- 
cognised, by  the  consolatory  reflection, 
that  "they  are  not  the  best  families 
who  spell  best."  In  our  experience  as 
reviewers,  we  are  often  led  to  observe 
that  they  are  not  the  best  men  who 
write  the  best  books.  Still,  whether 
his  book  be  good  or  not,  it  is  something 
for  an  author  to  impress  his  readers 
with  the  feeling  that  he  is  himself  an 
amiable  and  well-meaning  man.  It  is 
something,  too,  to  have  such  a  resource 
as  literature  to  fill  up  hours  which 
would  otherwise  be  passed  perhaps  idly 
and  unprofitably.  The  volume  before 
us  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  person 
havinff  but  little  practice  in  the  arts 
of  book-making.  He  regards  Johnson 
with  great  admiration,  and  is  anxious 
to  call  attention  to  some  points  in  his 
character,  but  is  every  now  and  then 
misled  by  one  or  other  of  the  idols  of 
the  heathen.  A  sentence  of  Carlyle's, 
or  Sidney  Smith's,  or  Jjeigh  Hunt's,  is 
sure  to  lead  him  right  or  wrong  where- 
ever  the  meteor  Bght  may  shed  its 
glimmer.  We  wish  he  would  write 
without  his  books.  He  is  best  when 
he  most  relies  on  his  own  natural  good 
sense,  and  is  alone  with  Johnson  or 
Boswell.  The  book  would  be  a  better 
hook  than  it  is,  if  he  had  not  the  weak, 
though  kindly,  habit  of  praising  every- 
body and  everythinff.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate for  him  that  he  minks  it  desirable, 
before  telling  us  his  own  impression  of 
Johnson,  to  read  all  that  Macaulay, 
or  Sidney  Smith,  or  anybody  else  has 
written  on  the  subject. 

Still  the  book  is  an  entertaining 
book,  and  will  be  found  an  exceeding* 
ly  pleasant  travelling  companion  on  a 
journey.  It  has  a  hundred  agreeable 
stories — some  of  them  resting  on  the 
best  grounds  of  authenticity — seve- 
ral doubtful  enough,  still  not  by  any 
means  to  be  altogether  rejected,  as  the 
stories  invented  about  a  great  man  are 
in  general  framed  from  a  true  concep- 
tion of  his  character,   and  believed 


because  likely  to  be  true.  We  cannot 
expect  the  author  of  a  volume  of  asva, 
to  sift  the  evidence  of  every  story  he 
tells,  and,  as  a  volume  of  cma  this  book 
is  to  be  regarded. 

Trotter's  "Memoirs  of  Fox"  supply 
our  author  with  a  motto  to  his  first 
chapter — "  We  continued  our  reading 
of  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the  Poets. '  How 
often  at  midnight,  as  Mr.  Fox  listened 
with  avidity,  he  apologised  to  me  for 
keeping  mc  from  my  rest!  but  still, 
delighted  with  our  reading,  ho  would 
say,  'Well,  you  may  go  on  a  little 
more.' "  Some  half-dozen  testimonials, 
which  might  have  been  spared,  follow. 
They  are  certificates  of  character  for 
Johnson,  written  in  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  an  Edinburgh  or  London  man 
of  some  notoriety  recommending  an 
obscure  friend  to  some  situation  in 
Ireland  or  the  Colonies,  and  furnishing 
him  with  as  many  virtues  as  he  can 
remember  or  invent.  This  chapter 
might  have  been  spared.  Johnson  ii 
not  in  want  of  the  praises  of  Mr.  An- 
derson, or  Mrs.  More,  or  others  whom 
we  find  quoted,  and  whose  gifts  and 
graces  are  recorded  in  notes  which,  in 
some  cases,  communicate  to  us,  for  the 
first  time,  the  very  existence  of  the 
mtrties  called  as  witnesses  for  Johnson. 
The  next  chapter  is  better.  It  is  called 
"Johnson's  Early  Religious  Life." 
Something  is  told  us  of  the  formal  and 
austere  habits  of  Johnson's  mother. 
Religion  was  made  unpleasant  to  him; 
still  it  was  impressed  on  his  memory, 
and  the  lessons  learned  in  earliest 
childhood  influenced  his  after  life.  This 
topic  is  pursued  through  three  or  four 
chapters,  and  then  we  pass  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  book  entitled  "  Johnson's 
Humanity,"  which  is  dealt  with  some- 
what more  successfully  than  the  for- 
mer. These  formal  divisions  give  an 
author  but  little  aid,  and  are  of  no 
use  whatever  to  the  readers  in  any  but 
a  work  of  pure  science.  If  in  this 
book  the  leading  incidents  of  Johnson's 
life  had  been  told  with  some  reference 
to  dates  of  time  and  place,  it  would 
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have  been  infinitely  more  convenient 
in  ever)*  way,  and  would  have  ren- 
dered some  of  the  mistakes  into  which 
the  author  has  fallen  almost  impossi- 
ble. However,  we  have  no  right  to 
Bu^^fest  alterations  which  would  imply 
a  change  in  the  whole  plan  of  the  book. 
A  reviewer  must  take  what  he  finds, 
and  deal  with  it  as  he  can.  If  the 
child  that  we  endeavour  to  foster  will 
not  live,  it  is  not  our  fault ;  but  what- 
ever may  become  of  it,  we  have  no 
right  to  change  it  at  nurse. 

Of  Johnson's  "humanity,"  by  which 
our  author  seems  to  mean  his  general 
kindness  of  disposition,  he  had  nothing 
of  the  bear  about  him,  as  Goldsmith 
said,  but  the  skin.  A  great  many  in- 
stances are  given,  but  they  are  such  as 
would  be  found  in  the  case  of  almost 
every  man ;  and  we  think  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  brought  from  Bos- 
welPs  book  alone  proofs  much  more 
decisive  than  those  which  our  author 
has  selected.  We  prefer  quoting  from 
the  book  before  us  the  account  of 
Johnson's  generous  support  of  the  half- 
dozen  helpless  persons  who  found  a 
shelter  in  bis  house,  because  neglected 
by  the  world : — 

**  On©  of  the  moat  extraordinary  and  con- 
tinued acts  of  kindness  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
life,  was  that  which  opened  his  house  as  a 
residence  to  several  persons  of  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. Let  us  first  tell  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Williams.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Welsh  physician,  and  excited  the  compassion 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  coming  to  London  to 
have  an  operation  performed  on  her  eyes. 
He  took  her  into  his  house  iV>r  the  greater 
oonvenicnoe  in  this  performance^  and,  on  its 
fiulure  (for  she  became  totally  blind),  he 
never  desired,  so  long  as  be  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  bouse,  that  she  should  depart  from 
under  its  roof.  .  .  .  She  was  poor,  and 
mainly  supported  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  others.  Dr.  Johnson  obtained  fbr 
her  pecuniary  aid  from  Mrs.  Montague  (a 
lady  whom  he  solicited  also  on  behalf  of  a 
Mrs.  Ogle,  Davies,  a  bankrupt  bookseller. 
Ice)  ;  ft-om  Garrick  also  he  asked  a  benefit- 
night  at  the  theatre,  and  was  eager  in  dis- 
posing of  the  tickets  (from  this  she  derived 
jC200)  ;  and  he  greatly  afisii$t«U  lier  in  some 
h'terary  undertakings:  Sir  John  Hawkins 
stating,  tiiat  by  her  quarto  volume  of  '  Mis- 
cellanies,' to  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  known 
to  contribute  much  from  his  pen,  she  in- 
creased her  little  fund  to  £300.  Lady 
Knight  thinks  that,  ultimately,  she  possess- 
ed an  annual  income  of  about  thirty- five  or 

forty  pounds  «  year. 

"But  with  all  the  aUeviatrans  provided 
for  her,  and  witli  much  cheerfulness  under 


the  sad  deprivation  of  sii^lit,  she  seems  to 
have  been  of  an  irritable  and  pee%'lsh  teoi- 
per.  All  agree  in  their  testimony  of  this, 
though  some  endeavour  to  palliate  it.  She 
would  fkreqoently  quarrel  with  JohniOD's  fis- 
vourite  negro  servant,  and  then  woidd  tannt 
him  with  the  moaey  spent  on  Barber**  edn- 
oation,  saying,  'Tins  is  your  achobir,  on 
whose  education  you  liave  spent  J&iOO.'  On 
one  occasion,  Boswell,  who  bad  long  observed 
her  asperity  of  manner,  says,  ^  Mrs.  Williams 
was  very  peevish,  and  I  wondered  at  John- 
son*s  patience  with  her  now,  as  I  had  ofUm. 
done  on  similar  oeca$iona.  The  truth  Sa, 
that  his  humane  oonsideratkm  of  ihejarhtm 
and  indigent  state  in  whieh  this  lady  was 
left  by  her  fiather,  indnecd  him  to  treat  her 
with  the  uttnott  tendemeet.*  Johnsoa  him- 
self writes  of  her,  when  he  bad  proeored  her 
accommodation  in  the  country  on  aoooont  of 
illness — *Age,  uckness,  and  pride  have 
made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was  forced  to 
bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  stipu- 
lation of  half-a-crown  a  week  over  her 
wages.*  He  had  supplied  her  with  all  con- 
veniences to  make  her  excursion  and  abode 
pleasant  and  useful.  The  next  3r«ar,  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  writes—'  WilKams 
hates  everybody ;  Lerett  hates  DefOKMliiifl, 
and  does  not  lore  Williams;  Desmouliu 
hates  them  both ;  Poll  (Miss  Carmkbatl) 
loves  none  of  them.'  During  her  illnssa  he 
ever  spoke  tenderly  of  her,  and  in  his  diaiy 
this  aifccting  record  is  made: — *This  has 
been  a  day  of  great  emotion ;  the  office  of 
the  Communion  for  the  Sick  has  been  per- 
formed in  poor  Mrs.  Williams*s  chamber. 
At  home  I  see  almost  all  my  companions 
dead  or  dying.  ...  I  hope  that  I  shall 
learn  to  die  as  dear  Wilttams  is  dying,  who 
was  very  oheerftd  before  and  after  tfaid  awftd 
solemnity,  and  seems  to  resign  hendf  with 
calmness  and  hope  upon  eternal  mercty.*  To 
Dr.  BrocUesby  he  writes : — *  Be  so  kind  as 
to  continue  your  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams. 
It  is  a  great  consolation  to  the  well,  and  stiU 
greater  to  the  sick,  that  they  find  themselves 
not  neglected,  and  I  know  that  you  will  be 
desinius  of  giving  comfort^  even  where  you 
have  no  great  hope  of  giving  heipJ'  On 
hearing  of  her  death  he  was  much  aflfected, 
and  composed  a  solemn  prayer  on  the  event. 
To  Mrs.  Montagoe,  who  had  allowed  bar  a 
pension,  be  writes  to  oomrnnnicate  the  tid- 
ings of  her  death,  and  says — 'You  have, 
madam,  tlie  satisfaction  of  having  alieviattd 
the  sufieriugs  of  a  wonum  of  great  merit, 
both  lutcUectnal  and  moral.'  To  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  he  writes — 'I  have  lost  a  companion 
(Mrs.  Williams),  to  whom  I  have  had  re- 
course for  domestic  amusement  for  thirty 
years,  and  whose  variety  of  knowledge  never 
was  exhausted ;  and  now  retnm  to  a  habi- 
tation vacant  and  desolate.'  And  in  an- 
other, to  the  same  friend,  he  alludes  to  Mrs. 
WiUiaroa,  'whose  death,  following  that  of 
Ijc\-ete,  has  now  made  my  boose  a  soliliida. 
She  left  her  little  substance  to  a  cliarity* 
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school.  She  is,  I  hope,  where  there  in 
neitlier  darkness  (in  reference  to  her  blind- 
neM),  nor  want,  nor  sorrow.' 

"  Mrs.  Desmoulins  was  anotlier  inmate  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  house,  and  a  recipient  of  his 
charity;  she  also  was  the  daughter  of  a 
physiciaOi  who  left  a  laiige  family  in  po> 
verty,  she  herself  haying  made  an  impru- 
dent marriage,  and  now  become  a  widow. 
Johnson  allowed  her  ha)f-a-guinea  a  week- 
above  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pension — and 
also  lodged  her  daughter  under  his  roof.  On 
Good  Friday,  1779,  we  find  this  record  in 
bis  diary: — 'I  maintain  Mrs.  Desmoulins 
and  her  daughter ;  other  good  of  myself  I 
know  not  where  to  find,  except  a  little 
charity.'  We  find  him  also  writing  to  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Vyse,  to  ask  for  the  situation  of 
Matron  of  the  Chartreux  for  her,  and  he 
says — *•  She  is  in  great  distress,  and  tliere- 
fore  may  probably  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
charitable  foundation.'  Such  an  appoint- 
ment (which  she  did  not  obtain)  would  havo 
relieved  Dr.  Johnson,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
be  was  well  aware  that  it  would  have  added 
to  her  comfort  and  self-respect,  albeit  to  be 
a  pensioner  of  Dr.  Johnson's  was  not  without 
honour.  She  did  not  live  altogether  in 
peace  with  the  other  inmates,  for  Johnson 
rec(»ds,  'To-day  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  had  a  soold,  and  Williams  was 
going  away ;  but  I  bid  her  not  turn  iaily 
axtd  she  came  back,  and  rather  got  the  upper 
hand.'  Again,  to  Mrs.  Thralo,  he  writes : — 
*Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  have 
vowed  eternal  hate.' 

"  Passing  over  Miss  Carmichacl,  of  whom 
80  little  is  known,  come  we  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Mr.  Robert  Levett.  In  the  story 
of  this  man  there  is  much  of  mingled  good- 
ness and  romance.  An  Englishman  by 
birth,  and  the  ekiest  of  ten  chikfaren,  he 
commenced  li/e  as  a  waiter  at  a  cofiee-hoase 
in  Paris,  where  some  surgeons,  who  firequent- 
ed  the  house,  took  a  liking  to  him,  them- 
selves taught  him  something  of  theur  art, 
and  obtained  free  admission  for  him  to  the 
lectures  of  their  ablest  professors  in  pharmacy 
and  anatomy.  In  London  he  became  a 
popular  practitioner  among  the  humbler 
dasses,  who,  of  course,  could  afford  to  pay 
him  only  very  small  sums,  and  often  paid 
him  in  kfaid.  As  regards  his  marriage,  he 
was  made  the  victim  of  an  artful  and  profli- 
gate woman,  and  yet  he-  was  nearly  tixty 
years  of  age  at  this  time.  Johnson  writes 
to  Barretti : — 'Levett  is  lately  married ;  not 
without  much  suspicion  that  he  has  been 
wretchedly  cheated  in  his  match ;'  and  he 
used  further  to  say  that,  compared  with  the 
marvels  of  this  transaction,  the  Arabian 
Nights  seeined  familiar  occurrences.  It  ap- 
pears that  she  persuaded  Levett,  although 
be  became  acquainted  with  her  mider  the 
poorest  circumstances,  that  she  was  un- 
rigfateoosly  kept  out  of  a  large  fortune  ;  yet, 
before  be  had  been  married  (om  months,  a 
yvni  was  taken  out  against  him  for  debts 


contracted  by  her.  Then  he  was  obliged  to 
be  secreted,  but  ere  long  she  ran  away  from 
him,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  robbery, 
acquitted,  and  a  separation  took  place ; 
from  that  tinie,  Johnson  taking  him  to  his 
home.  All  this  misfortune  only  moved  the 
compassionate  heart  of  Johnson;  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  standing  by  those  who 
were  distressed,  and  relieving  those  who 
could  never  recompense  him.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  ungainly  appearance, 
for  Boswell  contrasts  the  *  awkward  and  un- 
couth Robert  Levett'  with  the  brilliant 
Colonel  Forester,  of  the  Guards,  who  wrote 
the  *  Polite  Philosopher '  when  lowing  that 
Dr.  Johnson  associated  with  persons  most 
widely  different  in  manners,  abilities,  rank, 
and  accomplishments.  At  the  same  time, 
Boswell  thought  well  of  him,  for,  in  a  letter 
to  Johnson,  he  says — *  I  wish  many  happy 
years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who,  I  suppose, 
holds  his  usual  place  at  your  breakfast-table.' 
Levett  seems  to  have  heM  the  matutinal 
appointment  of  lord  of  the  tea-kettle,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  other  inmates,  to  havo 
become  tea-maker.  Johnson,  who  always 
treated  him  with  ^marked  courtesy,' as  though 
he  was  an  equal  or  more ;  and,  when  absent, 
writing  kindly  to  him,  would  observe,  that 
*  Levett  was  indebted  to  him  for  nothing 
more  than  house-room,  his  share  in  a  penny 
loaf  at  breakfast,  and  now  and  then  a  dinner 
on  a  Sunday.'  This  was  no  mean  debt,  but 
how  insignificant  when  compared  with  that 
contracted  from  the  constant  experience  of 
Johnson's  condescension  and  courtesy.  He 
resided  for  about  twenty  years  under  this 
great  man's  roof,  *who,'  says  Stevens,  *  never 
wished  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  inferior,  or 
treated  him  like  a  dependent.'  His  temper, 
notwithstanding,  seems  to  have  been  irritable 
and,  perhaps,  sullen.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  ^Levett  bates  Desmoulins;'  and 
wo  find  again  Dr.  Johnson  himself  saying, 
*Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  have 
vowed  eternal  hate ;  Levett  is  the  more  in- 
sidiouSf  and  wants  me  to  turn  her  out ;'  and 
again,  '  Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home  better, 
and  the  habitation  is  all  concord  and  har- 
mony, only  Mr.  Levett  harbours  discontent,* 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  had  a  violent 
quarrel,  so  continually  was  dissension  arising 
among  those  who  may  be  almost  termed  his 
pensioners. 

"  Yet  Johnson  held  him  in  great  esteem, 
and  regretted  him  m  his  death.  To  Mr. 
Laurence  he  communicates  the  intelligence 
of  *our  old  friend's'  death,  and  remarks — 
^  So  has  ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  useful, 
and  very  blameless  man.'  To  Mrs.  Thrale 
he  writes — *My  home  has  lost  Levett,  a 
man  who  took  interest  in  everything,  and 
therefore  ready  at  conversation ;'  to  Mn. 
Porter—*  The  loss  of  friends  will  be  folt,  and 
poor  Levett  has  been  a  iaithM  adherent  for 
thirty  years;'  and  to  Captain  Langton — 
'At  night,  at  Mrs.  Throle's,  as  I  was  mus* 
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iag  in  my  chamber,  I  thought,  with  uii- 
comraon  earnestness,  that,  however  I  might 
after  my  mode  of  life,  or  wliithersoever  I 
might  remove,  I  would  endeavour  to  retain 
l^vett  about  me ;  in  tlie  morning  my  ser- 
Taht  brought  me  woi-d  that  Levett  was 
called  to  another  state — a  state  for  which  I 
think  he  was  not  unprepared,  for  he  was 
veiy  useful  to  the  poor.  How  much  soever 
I  valued  him,  I  now  wished  that  I  had 
valued  hun  more.         .... 

"  The  notice  of  the  inmates  of  Dr.  John- 
son's dwelling  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  brief  sketch  of  Francis  Barber,  his  faithful 
servant,  almost  uninterruptedly,  for  nearly 
thirty- two  years.  He  was  a  negro,  brought 
from  Jamaica  to  this  country  by  Colonel 
Bathunt,  who,  in  his  will,  left  him  his  free- 
dom :  and  Johnson,  who  was  probably  poor 
at  this  time,  seems  to  have  taken  him  out  of 
compassion  for  his  forlorn  state,  as  well  as 
out  of  love  to  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Ba- 
tfanrst,  son  of  the  Colonel.  Dr.  Johnson  put 
liim  to  school,  often  wrote  in  terms  of  great 
kindness  to  him,  and  read  and  prayed  with 
him.  Twice,  through  some  wayward  fancy, 
lie  left  his  master,  but  was  right  glad  to  get 
into  his  old  quarters  again :  for  even  when 
separated  Johnson  sought  to  do  him  good ; 
and  the  servant  could  not  refrain  from  an 
occasional  visit  to  his  old  master*s  house. 
....  Boswcll  seems  to  have  entertain- 
ed a  good  opinion  of  Frank,  saying,  on  one 
occasion,  *  I  was  happy  to  find  myself  again 
In  my  friend*s  study,  and  was  glad  to  see 
my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Francis  Barber.* 
In  the  fiimous  picture  of  •  A  literary  Party 
at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's,'  Barber  is  repre- 
sented in  his  capacity  of  servant,  and  one 
cannot  help  thinking  but  that  he,  in  common 
With  the  distinguished  members  of  that 
evening*8  hospitality,  even  while  bringing  in 
more  wine,  is  casting  his  eyes  towards  his 
master,  and  listening  to  his  rare  discourse. 

"Johnson  having  previously  asked  Dr. 
Brocklesby  what  would  be  a  proper  annuity 
to  a  favourite  servant,  and  the  Doctor  answer- 
ing that  much  depended  on  the  drcumstan- 
oes  of  the  master,  and  that  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  would  be  considered  a  handsome 
reward  from  a  nobleman:  *Then,'  said 
Johnson,  'shall  I  be  nobilUsimue — ^for  I 
mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy  pounds  a-year, 
and  I  desire  you  to  tell  him  so.'  He  did 
remember  him  handsomely  in  his  will,  and 
Barber  retired  to  Lichfield,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  request,  and  died  in  the  year  180 1, 
in  the  Infirmary  at  Staflbrd,  after  undergoing 
a  painful  operatk)u." 

How^this  happy  family  continued  to 
live  together,  is  to  us  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Johnson,  to  be  sure,  was  a  good 
deal  away;  the  habits  of  that  day  were 
not  like  ours,  and  the  club  was,  for 
half  his  time,  his  proper  home.  Levett 
was  among  his  patients  all  daj  long) 


the  black  dog  and  the  old  cats,  though 
they  growled  and  mewed  when  they 
met  on  the  stairs  or  in  the  passages, 
were  not  con<lemned  to  lie  on  the 
same  rug;  and  when  they  were  too 
near  each  other  for  peace,  the  domes- 
tic tigresses,  and  the  big  black  brute 
that  worried  and  feared  them,  were 
awed  by  some  apprehension  of  their 
keeper.  For  the  most  part,  they 
lived  in  what  may  be  called  sepa- 
rate divisions  of  the  same  cage,  and 
did  not  meet  very  often.  Mrs.  Piozzi 
tells  us  that  Johnson  <*  was  really  some- 
times afraid  of  going  home,  because  he 
was  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door  wiUi 
numberless  complaints;  and  he  used 
to  lament  that  they  made  his  life  mise- 
rable, from  the  impossibility  he  found 
of  making  theirs  happy,  when  every  fii- 
voiu*he  bestowed  on  one  was  wormwood 
to  the  rest. "  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  sometimes 
rash  enough  to  express  her  sympathy 
with  Johnson's  distress,  and  then  he 
would  begin  justifying  and  defending 
them — "  He  finished  commonly,"  she 
adds,  "  by  telling  me  that  I  knew  not 
how  to  miake  allowances  for  situations 
I  never  experienced."  Hawkins  tells 
us  that  Levett  would  at  times  **  insult 
him ;  and  Mrs.  WiUiams,  in  her  parox- 
ysms of  rage,  would  drive  him  from  bar 
presence."  "Discord  and  discontent 
reign  in  my  humble  habitation^  as  in 
the  palace  of  monarchs,"  is  Johnson's 
language  in  one  of  his  letters.  Each 
of  these  inmates,  it  would  seem,  wished 
their  common  benefactor  to  turn  the 
other  out.  Our  author  is  struck  by 
Johnson's  benevolence,  and  exclaims, 
in  a  feeling  certainly  true,  but  perht^ 
too  strongly  expressed,  "  What  a  pic- 
ture is  this  of  the  larger  world  of  un- 
grateful men,  and  Grod  over  all,  pro- 
voked every  day." 

In  Johnson's  inter\dew  with  George 
III.,  he  felt  that  he  had  said  something 
calculated  to  lower  Dr.  Willis  in  the 
king's  estimation,  and  instantly  sought 
to  remove  the  effect.  Reynolds  re- 
marked, that  when  Johnson  had  been 
rough  to  any  one  in  company,  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  reconciliation 
b^  drinking  to  him,  or  addressing  his 
discourse  to  him.  If  the  other  did  not 
accept  this  overture  to  recondliation, 
it  seemed  to  give  Johnson  no  farther 
concern.  In  either  way,  the^e  was  an 
end  of  the  matter. 

"*  Johnson's  charity  to  the.  poor,*  writes 
Boewell,  *  was  uniform  and  tztensivQ^  bcrtli 
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from  iuclination  and  principle.'  Like  Gt»ld- 
sniith,  when  he  liad  exhausted  bii  own  pi.rse 
iu  actj  of  liberality,  he  would  beg  for  others, 
if  in  real  diatress ;  t\m  '  he  did  judiciously 
as  well  as  humanely.*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Max> 
"well  says,  *  He  frequently  gave  all  tlie  silver 
in  his  pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watclied  him 
between  his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he 
dined.'  *  Those,'  records  Miss  Reynolds, 
'  who  knew  his  uniform  benevolence,  and  its 
actuating  principles — steridy  virtue  and  true 
holiness — will  readily  agree -with  me,  that 
peace  and  gooilwill  towards  man  were  the 
natural  emanations  of  his  heart  I  shall 
Bever  forget  the  impression,'  she  continues, 
*  I  felt  in  Dr.  Johnson's  favour,  the  first  time 
I  was  in  his  company,  on  his  saying,  that,  as 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  often  saw  poor 
children  asleep  on  the  thresholds  and  stalls, 
and  that  he  used  to  put  pennies  into  their 
h<ind$  to  htty  them  a  breakfast,*  *  And  this 
at  a  time,'  observes  Croker,  *  when  he  him- 
self was  living  on  pennies,' 

"  Boswell  observes, '  Johnson's  love  of  little 
children,  which  he  discovered  upon  all  oc- 
casions, calling  them  ^pretty  dears,'  and 
giving  them  sweetmeats,  was  an  undoubted 
proof  of  the  real  humanity  and  gentleness  of 
bis  disposition. 

"Retrenchment  in  charity  he  thought 
should  be  the  last  consideration  when  obliged 
to  economise.  He  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  at 
the  same  time  not  allowing  her  to  diminish  a 
two-guinea  annual  subscription, — '  Whatever 
reasons  you  have  for  frugality,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  save  a  guinea  a-year  by  withdraw- 
ing it  from  a  public  charity.'  But  bene- 
ficent as  he  was  himself  in  ahns-giving,  he 
thought  it  better,  in  general,  to  spend  money 
than  to  give  it  awa}*.  ^  A  man,'  lie  said, 
*  who  spends  his  money,  is  sure  ho  is  doing 
good  with  it ;  he  is  not  so  sure  when  he 
gives  it  away.  A  man  who  spends  ten 
thousand  a-year  will  do  more  good  than  a 
man  who  spends  two  thousand,  and  gives 
away  eight'  " 

Our  author  gives  many  of  what  he 
happily  calb  Johnson's  golden  sayings : 
— **  To  give  pain  ought  always  to  be 
painful;"  "Those  who  have  loved  long- 
est love  best;"  *« Afiiend  maybe  often 
found  and  lost,  but  an  old  friend  never 
can  be  found." 

This  man  of  rough  manners,  but  of 
warm  affections,  had  a  proper  contempt 
for  all  sentimentality.  Johnson  felt, 
and  therefore  did  not  talk  about  feel- 
ing. To  Boswell,  when  reproaching 
himself  for  not  feeling  as  others  say 
they  do,  Johnson  said,  «« Sir,  don't  he 
duped  by  them  anjr  more.  You  will 
find  these  very  feelmg  people  are  not 
very  ready  to  do  you  any  good.  They 
pay  you  hy  feeUng,**    On  another  oc- 


casion he  said,  •'  Sir,  it  is  affectation 
to  pretend  to  feel  the  distress  of  others 
as  much  as  they  do  themselves.  It  is 
equally  so,  as  if  one  should  pretend  to 
feel  as  much  pain  while  a  friend's  1^ 
is  cutting  off  as  he  does.  No,  sir,  you 
have  expressed  the  rational  and  just 
nature  of  sympathy.     I  would  have 

fone  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to 
ave  preserved  this  (Mrs.  Thrale*s)boy. " 
We  have  five  chapters  on  Johnson's 
churchmanship,  which,  on  the  whole, 
give  a  very  good  notion  of  Johnson's 
views.  We  have  to  complain  that  our 
author's  own  are  not  as  distinctly  ex- 
hibited. Perhaps  they  are  to  be  re-^ 
garded  as  unfixed.  We  presume,  front 
the  tone  and  temper  in  which  these 
chapters  are  written,  that  the  author 
is  himself  a  clergyman.  His  reading 
is  plainly  that  of  a  man  who  finds  his 
amusement,  if  not  his  professional  oc- 
cupation, in  the  study  of  sermons  and 
episcopal  charges ;  and  men  separated 
from  each  other  by  differences  of  doc- 
trine that  would  seem  irreconcileable, 
are  here  brought  together,  and  a  sort 
of  harmony  wrought  out  which  they 
themselves  never  suspected.  Johnson 
could  not  have  known  what  to  have 
made  of  his  admirer.  He  would  not 
have  heard  one  single  sentence  with- 
out actually  smashing  every  bone  and 
member  of  it  into  a  jelly,  but  he  would 
have  loved  the  man  himself.  His 
whole  time  would  have  been  taken  up 
in  savage  roughnesses  and  in  reconci- 
liations. On  Keynolds's  principle,  he 
would  never  have  had  time  to  say  a 
word  to  any  one  else. 

Johnson  was  a  Jacobite  and  the  son 
of  a  Jacobite ;  he,  however,  drank 
'*  Church  and  King"  with  **  true  To- 
ry cordiality"  before  the  Pretender's 
death. 

Johnson  loved  the  Church  with  his 
whole  heart.  When  reminded  that 
himself  and  a  friend  met  usually  at 
church — **  Sir,"  said  he,  **  it  is  the  best 
place  we  can  meet  in,  except  heaven, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there,  too." 
When  asked  to  hear  Robertson  the 
historian  preach,  he  said,  **  I  will  hear 
him  if  he  will  get  up  into  a  tree  and 
preach ;  but  I  will  not  give  a  sanction 
by  my  presence  to  a  Presbyterian  a»« 
sembly." 

Johnson's  model  of  a  good  clergy* 
man  was—  ' 

<'  The  Rev.  Zachariah  Madge,  Prebendaiy 
of  Exeter,  who,  we  are  told,  was  idoUsed  ia 
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the  West  of  England,  both  for  hb  excellence 
As  a  preacher,  and  the  unironn  perfect  pro- 
priety of  his  private  character.  After  teUing 
o(  tlie  great  ami  oomprehenAive  nature  of  his 
thought  and  action,  his  iirmness,  and  general 
beoevolflnoe,  and  profound  learning,  Johnson 
proceeds  to  say,  *  His  discharge  of  parochial 
duties  was  exemplary.  How  his  sennona 
were  composed,  may  be  learned  from  the 
exceUent  volume  which  he  has  given  to  the 
public ;  but  how  they  were  delivered  can  be 
only  known  to  those  who  heard  them :  for, 
as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words  will  not 
easily  describe  him.  His  delivery,  though 
unconstrained,  was  not  negligent,  and  though 
forcible,  was  not  turbulent :  disdiaining  anxi- 
ous nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice 
af  action,  it  captivated  the  bearer  by  its 
natural  dignity ;  it  roused  the  sluggish  and 
fixed  the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind 
upon  the  subject  without  directing  it  to  the 
speaker.'" 

Unluckily  Johnson  has  not  told 
us  whether  Mudge's  sermons  were 
extempore  or  not;  but  our  author 
leans  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  printed,  **  that 
they  were  previously  written  in  the 
study;'*  and  this  leads  to  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  subject  of  written  and 
unwritten  sermons.  Our  author's  opi. 
nion  is,  that  '<a  good  sermon  is  a 
good  sermon,  whether  written  or  spok. 
en ;  and  the  question  whether  sermons 
should  be  written  and  read,  or  be 
unwritten,  and  spoken  without  book, 
should  be  lefl  to  the  ability  and  free- 
dom of  ministers,  and  even  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  the  least  importance." 
With  this  text  oiu*  author  opens  a  dis- 
course of  many  pages  long,  on  which 
he  aigues,  or  rather  tells  stories,  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  unim- 
portant question  was  regarded  as  of 
all  importance  by  many  experienced 
men,  and  that  some  terrible  fellows, 
with  good  memories,  contrived  to  evade 
aU  dimculty,  hy  not  writing  sermons, 
but  getting  written  sermons  by  heart, 
and  declaiming  them  with  proper  em- 
phasis and  gestiu^.  *'  You  read  vour 
sermons  out  of  a  paper,"  said  a  Qua- 
ker to  the  goodly  Mr.  Baxter,  *'  and, 
therefore,  you  have  not  the  Spirit." 
And  Baxter  made  answer  to  his  im- 
pertinent friend,  **  It  is  not  want  of 
your  abilities  that  makes  ministers  use 
notes,  but  it  is  a  regard  to  the  work, 
and  the  good  of  the  hearers.  I  use 
notes  as  much  as  any  man  when  I  take 
pains,  and  as  little  as  any  man  when  I 
am  lazy  or  busy,  or  have  not  time  to 


prepare.  It  is  easier  for  us  to  preach 
these  sermons  without  notes  than  even 
with  them."  Bishop  Hall  said,  •'Never 
durst  I  climb  into  the  pulpit  to  preach 
any  sermon,  whereof  I  had  not  before, 
in  my  poor  and  plain  fashion,  penn^ 
every  word  in  the  same  order  wherein 
I  hoped  to  deliver  it."  Bishop  An- 
drews used  to  say,  *'  When  he  preach- 
ed  twice  a-daj  at  St.  Giles's,  he  prated 
once." 

Johnson's  letter  to  Strahan  suggests 
a  good  mode  of  preparing  sermons. 
There  is  a  better— to  steal  the  broonui 
ready  made  :— 

'*  *  Tour  present  method  of  making  your 
sermons  seems  very  J  ndidous.  Few  flftqueot 
preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have  sermooa 
more  their  own  than  yours  will  be.  lUke 
care  to  register,  somewhere  or  other,  the 
authors  from  whom  your  stvaral  dlsooums 
are  borrowed ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you 
shall  always  remember  even  what,  periiapfl, 
you  now  think  it  impoiiible  to  fnget"* 

How  shall  our  essayist  decide  this 
question — as  to  what  a  young  divine 
snail  do,  considering  that  doctors  dif. 
fer  pretty  widely  on  the  subject.  Bi- 
shop Burnett  recommends  using  other 
men's  sermons  rather  than  making 
their  own.  Bishop  B uU  says  much  the 
same  thing  in  much  the  same  way. 
Why  ofifer  their  own  cruditiei,  when 
such  excellent  discourses  are  to  be  ob- 
tained in  print  ?  On  the  other  hand. 
Bishop  Spratt  says  every  person  who 
preaches  should  make  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  preach  nothing  but  what 
is  of  his  own  composing.  George 
Herbert  says,  **  Though  the  world  is 
full  of  such  composing,  jret  every  man's 
own  is  fittest  and  readiest,  and  most 
savory  to  him"— a  &ot  which  may  well 
be,  without  helping  us  to  decide  the 
question.  AfW  some  half-dozen  pages, 
our  author  continues  his  extracts  firom 
Johnson's  letter  :— 

"*WhatIUke  least  m  your  letter  is  your 
account  of  the  manners  of  your  parish ;  from 
which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long  neglect- 
ed by  the  parson.  The  Dean  of  Carlisia 
(Dr.  Percy),  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in 
Northamptonshire,  told  me,  that  it  might  be 
discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a  clei^- 
man  resident  in  a  parish,  by  the  dvil  or 
savage  manner  of  the  people.  Such  a  ooQ- 
gregation  as  yours  stand  in  need  of  much 
reformation,  and  I  would  not  have  you  think 
it  impossible  to  reform  tiiem.  A  veiy  savage  ' 
pariah  was  civilised  by  a  decayed  gentle- 
woman, who  came  among  them  to  teach 
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a  petty  schnol.  My  lenmcd  friend,  Dr. 
Wheeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish 
for  fifteen  pounds  a-year,  which  he  was  never 
paid ;  but  he  cotmted  it  a  convenience,  that 
It  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly. 
One  woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the  com- 
manion ;  and  when  he  rqtroved  or  exhorted 
her,  she  only  answered  that  she  was  no 
scholar.  He  was  advised  to  set  some  good 
woman  or  man  of  the  parish,  a  little  wiser 
than  herself,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  language 
level  to  her  mind.  Such  honest,  I  may  call 
them  holy  artifices,  must  be  practised  by 
every  clergyman,  Jbr  all  means  must  be 
tried  by  which  sotds  may  be  saved.  Talk  to 
your  people,  however,  as  much  as  you  can ; 
and  you  will  find,  that  the  more  frequently 
you  converse  with  them  upon  religious  sul>- 
ject8»  ^the  more  willingly  they  will  attend, 
imd  the  more  submisedvely  they  will  learn. 
A  clergyman's  diligence  always  makes  him 
vemerable,  I  think  I  have  now  only  to  say, 
that,  in  tho  momentous  work  you  have  un- 
dertaken, I  pray  God  to  bless  you.* " 

Our  author,  with  all  his  cravity,  is 
often  not  a  little  lively.  He  knows 
that  a  reader  is  often  cheered  by  a  good 
story.  It  would  be  unfair  of  us  to 
suggest  that  the  following  are  old,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  never  heard  them 
before ;  yet  that  they  are  not  new, 
we  are  auite  ready  to  swear.  ^  At  a 
book..8tall  one  cannot  have  the  slightest 
doubt  very  often,  at  the  first  view, 
whether  a  book  is  new  or  old;  the 
question  is,  are  they  good.  They  are 
introduced  by  a  passage  from  Bos- 
well:— 

"  On  one  occasion  some  clergymen  in  lus 
company  carried  convivial  joviality  to 
excess,  thinking  all  the  while  that  he  would 
be  entertained.  But  Johnwn  sat  silent  and 
grave  fbr  some  time;  at  last,  turning  to 
Beanclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means  in  a  whis- 
per,  «This  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty 
ofltesive.'  Sir  Walter  SooU  tells  us  of  a 
ministar,  who  hekl  a  high  diarioter  as  a 
leader  of  the  strict  and  rigid  Presbyterian 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  yet  was 
remarkable  for  the  way  he  shone  in  convivial 
society.  *  He  was  ever  gay  amid  the  gayest: 
when  it  once  occurred  to  some  one  present  to 
ask,  what  one  of  his  elders  would  think, 
slionld  he  see  his  pastor  in  such  a  merry 
mood.*  *  Thfaik,*  repBed  the  Doctor ;  *  why, 
he  would  not  believe  his  own  eyes.* 

••  In  tiMcaseof  *believhigom*s  own  ey«a,' 
refinedly  called, « ocular  demonstration,'  there 
is  an  aneodoU  tokl  of  the  lata  Rev.  Bowlaod 


Hill.  Late  on  nnc  evening  he  ordered  hi*  car- 
riage, and  bade  his  coachman  drive  him  to 
Drury-lane  Theatre.  The  man  stared,  hesi- 
tated, thought  his  master  mad ;  but,  *  To 
the  theatre  r  was  the  authoritative  com- 
mand. Down  he  was  set  at  the  theatre,  and 
to  his  coachman*s  utter  bewilderment,  pur-' 
chased  a  ticket,  and  walked  in.  Rowland 
Hill  entered  a  box,  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on 
its  occupant,  exclaiming,  'Oh,  you  are  there 
— are  you !'  and  abruptly  quitting  the  theatre, 
drove  home.  The  poor  and  almost  petrifietl 
occupant  was  a  preacher  at  hb  own  chapel, 
who  had  been  reported  to  him  as  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  theatre,  but  which  report  he 
would  not  credit  until '  seeing  was  believing* 
to  him. 

"That  the  rebuker  should  have  clean 
hands  is  an  important  consideration  in  the 
value  of  a  rebuke.  In  the  above  case  we 
may  imagine  it  was  indeed  withering  I  But 
a  story  is  told  in  a  hunting  county,  in  which 
a  clergyman  delivered  himself  by  his  ready 
wit  A  venerable  archdeacon,  who  bad 
heard  of  this  clergyman's  hunting  propensi- 
ties, sent  for  him  to  lecture  him  on  the  sub- 
ject Soundly  did  he  administer  his  rebuke, 
long  was  he  about  it,  while  his  poor  victim 
spake  not  a  word  in  his  defence.  Suddenly 
the  archdeacon,  perceiving  a  smile  on  the 
culprit's  countenance,  said,  '  Ah !  I  see  my 
admonition  has  little  efiect  upon  you  :  alas ! 
you  too  much  resemble  Gallio  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, who  cared  not  for  these  things.'  Now 
was  the  climax — and  the  expected  penitent, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
fixing  a  wickedly  merry  eye  on  his  reverend 
elder,  replied,  *  Mr.  Archdeacon,  I  have  heard 
you  with  patience :  you  may  have  rebuked 
me  rightly,  and  I  may  be  a  Gallio ;  but  this 
I  have  to  say,  that  if  I  am  a  Gallio,  your  son 
Richard  is  a  tally-ho;  and  so,  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon, I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.' 
The  son  Richard  was  a  noted  clerical  fox- 
hunter." 

Churches,  and  the  architecture  of 
churches — the  comforts  of  cushioned 
pews,  and  the  fitness  of  having  pic- 
tures on  the  walls — are  the  subject  of 
a  chapter.  Our  essayist,  too,  would 
have  ns  observe  Church  holidays. 
Some  thirty  days  in  the  year  would  be 
thus  t^en  from  the  labour-market, 
which  he  seems  to  say  would  be  no  dis- 
advantage. Every  parish,  too,  in  addi. 
don  to  those,  rai^t  baTe  its  own  wakes, 
or  proper  feast  days : — 

"  The  true  acooont  of  their  origin  may  be 
best  dfltived  ftom  Dsgdale  ;*  and  it  appears, 
in  regard  (according  to  heathen  custom)  that 


•  Letter  from  Pope  Gregory  to  Meltttw,  Bishop  of  London.    Dogdale's  "  BIooastiooB," 
vol.  ii.  p.  328. 
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many  oxen  used  to  be  sacrificed  to  devils, 
some  solemnity  (on  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity) ought  to  be  allowed  in  lieu  thereof; 
and  on  the  day  of  the  dedication,  or  festivals 
of  those  saints  whose  relics  were  placed  there, 
they  were  to  set  up  tents  about  the  temples 
converted  into  churches,  and  celebrate  the 
solemnity  with  religious  feasting,  so  that 
beasts  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  devil, 
hut  slain  to  be  eaten,  praising  God.  This 
is  the  plain  institution  of  wakes,  which,  at 
one  time,  were  eminently  religions  services, 
but  now  universally  abused  in  their  obser- 
vance. Of  holy-days  in  general,  as  days  of 
leisure  and  recreation,  there  is  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  and  we  must  all  allow  that 
a  holy-day,  to  be  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse, 
must  be  well  superintended  and  well  spent 
•  They  reproach  the  Catholic  religion,*  writes 
Southey,  *  with  the  number  of  its  holy-days, 
never  considering  how  the  want  of  holy- 
days  breaks  down  and  brulalises  the  labour- 
ing class,  and  that  where  they  occur  seldom, 
they  are  uniformfy  abused  ;*  and  Lord  John 
Manners,  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  re- 
creations of  the  poorer  classes,  says — *  The 
abuse  springs  from  the  non-use.*  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  these  holy-days  turned 
to  evil  purposes  when  the  using  of  them  was 
fluent  Prior  to  the  Reformation  we  find 
the  Abbot  of  Ely  and  his  clergj'  going  forth 
in  regard  to  tliese  festivals,  to  exhort  the 
people  'to  pray  devoutly,  and  not  betake 
themselves  to  drinking  and  debauchery.' 
Bishop  Patrick  alludes,  in  quotation  from 
one  of  the  Fathers,  to  men  getting  drunk  on 
the  tombstones  of  the  saints.  And  by  an 
Act  of  Convocation,  passed  by  Henry  Y III., 
in  the  year  1586,  their  numbers  were  di- 
minished— the  feast  of  every  Church  being 
ordered  to  be  kept  upon  one  and  the  same 
day  eveiy where;  this  Act  was  repealed  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  wakes  were  fur- 
ther encouraged  by  Charles  II.  It  is  cer« 
tain  there  is  no  improvement  in  them  now ; 
neither  as  yet  can  an  Englishman,  generally 
speaking,  keep  a  holy-day  of  any  kind  in  a 
rational  manner :  the  doing  so  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  brought  about  by  the 
fruits  of  education." 

We  sympathise  with  the  spirit  in 
which  holy  men  of  old  seized  every  op- 
portunit)r  of  teaching  Christianity ;  and 
the  substitution  of  religious  services  for 
heathen  superstitions  may  have  been 
no  ineffectual  mode  of  civilising  a  rude 
people,  and  instructing  them  m  divine 
trutn.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  seek  now  to  revive  these  forgotten 
usages.  The  armour,  and  the  dress,  and 
the  knffuage  of  the  mediaeval  times  might 
as  easity  be  recalled,  and,  in  our  view  of 
the  matter,  as  rationally,  as  these  for- 
gotten festivals.  It  is  really  too  bad 
that  persons  should  be  found  seriously 


to  ask  us  to  bring  bnck  the  days  of 
Boy  Bishops,  and  Abbots  of  Misrule, 
and  of  Feasts  of  Fools,  and  the  rest  of 
it.  In  our  days,  what  could  Uiis  be 
but  a  profane  parody  of  sacred  things; 
and  with  all  the  allowances  that  must 
be  made  for  the  days  before  the  Re- 
formation, we  think  that  a  class  of  the 
clergy  in  England  would  do  well  if 
thev  read  the  Homilies  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  did  not 
seek  to  counteract  the  teadiing  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England.  As  a 
mere  question  of  prudence,  it  were 
well  that  they  did  so,  for  it  is  impos. 
sible  that  the  course  which  they  seem 
desirous  of  adopting  should  not  provoke 
strong  antagonist  feelings  in  every 
mind  of  ordinary  fairness  of  purpose, 
and  thus  generate  a  widespread  spirit 
of  dissent. 

Boswell  was  unlucky  enough  on  one 
occasion  to  irritate  tJohnson.  John- 
son's temper  must  have  been  now  and 
then  tried  severely.  **  I  mentioned  to 
him,"  says  Boswell,  "  how  common  it 
was  in  the  world  to  tell  absurd  stories 
of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  strange 
sayings.  *  Johnson. — What  do  they 
make  me  say,  sir  ?  Boswell. — *  Why, 
sir,  as  an  instance,  very  strange  in- 
deed (laughing  heartily  as  I  spoke), 
David  Hume  told  me  you  said  that  you 
would  stand  before  a  battery  of  can. 
non  to  restore  the  Convocation  to  its 
full  powers.'  Little  did  I  apprehend 
that  ne  had  really  said  this ;  but  I  was 
soon  convinced  of  my  error,  for,  with 
a  determined  look,  he  thundered  out — 
<  And  would  I  not,  sir?  Shall  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  its 
Greneral  Assembly,  and  the  Church  of 
England  be  denied  its  Convocation  ?' 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  while  I  told  him  the  anecdote ; 
but  when  he  uttered  this  explosion  of 
High  Church  zeal,  he  had  come  close 
to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with 
indignation.  I  bow^  to  the  storm, 
and  diverted  the  force  of  it  by  leading 
him  to  expatiate  on  the  influence  which 
religion  derived  from  maintaining  the 
Church  with  great  external  respect- 
ability." 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  which 
Johnson  speaks  of  the  Convocation. 
Mr.  Croker's  note  on  this  passage  is 
worth  transcribing : — "  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  existing  practice 
relative  to  the  Convocation,  is  an 
anomaly  that  seems  at  first  sight  ab- 
surd.   Convocation  is  still  summoned 
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to  meet  when  Parliament  does ;  but  its 
meeting  is  a  mere  form,  and  it  neither 
does,  nor  dares  to  do  any  business.  It 
is  now  a  solemn  farce ;  but  its  reality 
would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  Church 
itself,  and  is,  indeed,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  constitution  impossible."* 

Boswell  does  not    appear  to  have 
ever  agsun  ventured  on  the  subject. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  John- 
8on  was  expressing  his  real  feelings  on 
the  subject  in  question;  but  there  is 
considerable  doubt   whether    he  had 
given  it  any  examination.    On  the  day 
but  one  alter  this  conversation,   we 
find  him  defending  the    Inquisition, 
and  maintaining  that  ''  false  doctrine 
should  be  checked  on  its  first  appear- 
ance ;    that  the   civil    power    should 
unite  with  the  Church  in  punishing 
those  who  dare  to  attack  the  establish- 
ed religion,  and  that  such  only  were 
punish^  by  the  Inquisition."  La  fact, 
Johnson's    opinions,   as  expressed  in 
conversation,  were  affected  by  the  ac- 
cidental circumstances  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  conversing,   and 
the  turns  of  the  discourse.     Allow- 
ance   is  to  be  made   for  the    pride 
of   victory,    which    habit    had   made 
essential  to    his    happiness— and    for 
the  natural  impatience  with  which  he 
could  not  but  near  presumptuous  men 
and  presumptuous  women  affecting  to 
decide  questions  which  have  perplexed 
the  wisest  statesmen.     In  conversation 
with  a  Dutchman,   about    the   same 
time,  when  the  Dutchman,  probably 
wishing  to  please  Johnson,  said  that 
English  law  was  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  Holland,  in  the  &ct  that 
in  Holland  the  accused  person  was  put 
to  torture  in  order  to  force  a  confession 
— **  Why,"  said  Johnson,    '*  sir,  you 
do  not,  I  find,  understand  the  law  of 
your  own  country.  To  torture  in  Hol- 
land is  considered  a  favour  to  an  ac- 
cused person ;  for  no  man  is  put  to  the 
torture  there  unless  there  is  as  much 
evidence  as  would  amount  to  a  convic- 
tion in  England.     An  accused  person 
among  you,  therefore,  has  one  chance 
more  to  escape  punishment  than  those 
who  are  tried  amongst  us." 

Johnson's  talk  about  the  Convoca- 
tion leads  our  modem  Rambler  far 
and  wide.  He  tells  us  why  Bishops 
should  have  seats  in  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament,  and  why  they  should 


not: — "  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
bishops,  in  mixing  with  the  laity  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  are  fol- 
lowmg  the  more  ancient  system,  when 
in  the  grand  cotmcil  of  the  nation  the 
Witenagemot  met  earls  and  thanes, 
bishops  and  mitred  abbots ;  and  that 
at  a  much  later  period  divines  sat  in 
a  separate  house,  and  thus  commenced 
Convocation," 

Were  Convocation,  however,  he  add8> 
now  re-established,  among  other  incon- 
veniences  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  an  educated  laity — that  people 
can  and  will  read — that  the  newspapers 
would  report  everything  that  was  said, 
or,  in  our  author's  language,  "  that  a 
nation  would  be  stanmn^  on  tiptoe  to 
learn  every  word  spoken  m  the  nouses^ 
where  before  but  a  portion  of  it  could 
know  anything  about  it."  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  the  interest  of  the  de- 
bates would  long  continue,  and  we 
think  it  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  clergy  might  find  they  were  left 
without  as  many  reporters  as  arise  be- 
fore our  author's  apprehensive  eye- 
that  the  complaint,  after  a  few  weeks' 
experience,  would  probably  be  of  the 
absence  of  reporters ;  and  that  when 
the  papers  ceased  to  report,  the  onu 
tors  would  cease  to  speak;  that  the 
churches,  when  their  walls  were  hung 
with  pictures,  would  be  visited  more 
often  on  the  week  days  by  lovers  Of  the 
fine  arts,  than  on  Sundays  by  the  pre- 
sent members  of  the  congregations; 
and  that  when  the  Convocation  had 
obtained  its  fullest  powers  of  express- 
ing doctrine  and  enforcing  discipline, 
it  would  find  itsdf  the  oi^an  of  a 
Church  which  had  ceased  to  be  that  of 
England,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word. 
We  have  a  discussion  on  the  burial-ser- 
vice  of  the  Church,  from  which  we 
quote  the  last  paragraph,  for  the  sake 
of  the  passages  n-om  Wesley  and 
Southey : — 

" '  Oh  what  a  diflference,'  said  Wedey, 
Ms  there  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
mode  of  burial !  The  English  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  even  to  the  poor  re- 
mains that  were  once  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  but  when  I  see  in  Scotland  a  coffin 
put  into  the  earth,  and  covered  up  without  a 
word  spoken,  it  reminds  me  of  what  was 
spoken  concerning  Jehoiakiro,  He  thall  be 
buried  toiih  the  bvrial  of  an  OM.'  SoutheA", 
in  his  kind  and  masterly  way,  observes,  *  It 


•  Croker's  ''  Boswell,    last  edition,  p.  158. 
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was,  indeeil,  no  proof  of  judgment,  or  of  feel- 
ing, to  reject  the  finest  and  most  affecting 
ritual  that  over  was  composed — a  service 
that  finds  its  way  to  the  hearty  when  the 
heart  stands  most  in  need  of  such  conso- 
lation^ and  is  open  to  restive  ii,^* 

Our  author,  after  many  wanderings, 
returns  to  the  nuestion  of  the  Convo- 
cation, and  of  bishops  having  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  As  far  as  wo  can 
make  out  his  meaning,  ho  is  against 
the  revival  of  the  Convocation,  and 
also  against  bishops  having  seats  in  the 
Lords.  In  the  following  paragraph  ho 
seems  to  regret  that  Johnson  gives  him 
little  help : — 

"Tlier«  Is  a  long-standing  constitutional 
question  connected  with  this  matter,  which 
should  be  seriously  weighed  and  considered 
in  all  its  bearings  j  but  it  may  be  very  pro- 
bable that  the  religious  advantages  would  be 
discerned  to  be  advanced  by  the  separation 
of  the  political  and  spiritual  privileges  of  tlie 
episcopate;  ond  who  then  would  rejoice 
more  in  being  set  free  than  the  bishops  them- 
selves? How  valuable  would  have  been 
Dr.  Johnson's  deliberate  sentiments,  drawn 
out  In  full  logical  array,  upon  many  of  tliese 
Important  subjects!  But,  as  Boswell  re- 
marks,— *  Though  In  his  writings,  and  upon 
all  occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the  consti- 
tution, botli  In  Church  and  State,  he  has 
never  written  expressly  in  support  of  either." 

The  inadequate  provision  for  tho 
clergy  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
is  discussed.  The  question  of  how  far 
these  families,  enriched  by  the  spo- 
liation of  the  Church  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,   ought  to  restore  the 

plunder the  questions  of  endowments 

and  of  patronage,  and  its  uses  and 
abuses — are  discussed.  Johnson's  au- 
thority is  quoted  as  decisive  against 
any  change.  **  The  law  must  leave 
power  and  riclios  where  it  finds  them, 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the 
covetous,  and  power  with  the  cruel. 
.  .  .  .  Why  should  we  suppose 
that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser  choice 
than  the  patron  ?"  Yet  this  is  followed 
by  thefoUowing:— 

"  Unfortunately  there  are  parishes  in  con- 
nexion with  tho  Cluirch  of  England,  wlicre 
popukr  election  prevails.  These  times  usu- 
ally present  a  scene  of  intemperance,  con- 
fusion, and  the  display  of  wrathful  temper. 
'  Williams  and  the  Gospel  for  ever  V  '  No 
Jones  and  Church  !'      '  Down  with  Smith 


and  SacraracKits !'  are  loudly  shouted  by 
dnmken  men  at  their  wits'  end.  And  wben 
even  the  popular  man  has  been  elected,  he 
has  been  subjected  to  acts  of  bisolence  and 
spoliation  (his  windows  broken — his  hamefs 
cut  to  pieces — garden  ravaged),  by  raiacre- 
ants  of  the  opposite  party:  and  often  he 
himself,  innocently  and  unsospectinglj,  is 
the  oause  of  enmity  between  more  respect- 
able perBons,  before  whom  be  oannot  exhibit 
the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  of  peace,  until  they  be  '  in  love  and 
charity  with  their  neighbours.*  .... 
Still  we  may  not  be  debarred  firom  consider- 
ing whether  a  modified  system  of  parochial 
election  may  not  be  resorted  to  with  great 
advantage.  For  see  how  dire  the  case  is 
with  a  Unitarian  Lord-Chancellor  on  the 
woolsack,  and  with  lords  and  country  gentle- 
men, of  infidel  or  profligate  principles :  and 
henoe,  by  what  an  almost  heretic,  or  by 
what  a  reprobate,  unknown  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  may  Church  livings  be  possessed! 
How  painful,  even  to  a  dying  evangelical 
pastor,  to  know  that  a  son  or  nephew  of  tho 
patron  will  succeed  him,  and  such  person 
famed  mainly  for  sporting  habitus  or  careless- 
ness ;  thus  leaving  the  best  of  the  flock  to 
wander  from  their  lawful  shepherd  to  seek 
the  greenness  of  other  pastures !  In  many 
cases,  too,  a  minister  may  not  be  a  bad  man ; 
he  may  not  be  a  sportsman,  he  may  not  be 
careless,  but  he  may  not  be  such  a  man  as 
the  parishioners  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear,  accustomed  to  welcome  into  tlieir 
houses,  accustomed  to  regard  as  an  aflectkni- 
ate  counsellor  and  comforter  in  sickness  and 
in  health — he  may  not  be  a  Vich  Ian  Vohr* 
to  the  devoted  clan.  Ay,  he  may  be  a  good 
man,  a  kind  man,  a  sensible  man,  but  not 
the  man  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  neoesM- 
ties  and  edification.** 

Our  author  rather  rashly  says  that 
*' Johnson's  idea  of  a  preachei*  (and,  too 
oflen,  a  true  one),  was  identical  yrith 
that  of  an  actor — for  of  Whitcfield  he 
said,  'I  shall  not  wonder  if  next  winter 
he  is  run  after  instead  of  Garrick,* 
and  of  Wesley,  there  is  a  similar  pas- 
sage."  Even  from  the  book  before  us, 
we  coidd  quote  a  dozen  passages  to 
show  how  hastily  tha  inference  has  bceu 
made.  Indeed  it  is  scarce  just,  even 
with  refei*enco  to  the  particular  in- 
stances  which  are  given  to  prove  it. 
Of  Whitefield's  honesty  of  purpose 
Johnson  thought  favourably,  and  Wes- 
ley was  admired  by  him  for  many  of 
his  good  qualities.  Whitefield  was  his 
fellow-collegian.  '*  Whitefield,'*  said 
Johnson  (BosweU,  October  12,  1779), 
'*  never  drew  as  much  attention  as  a 


In  allusion  to  the  pathetic  farewell  wonls  of  Fei^gus  M*Ivor,  in  H^avetiey. 
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xnoontebank  does;  he  did  not  draw 
attention  by  doing  better  than  others, 
but  by  doing  what  was  strange.  Were 
Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing 
upon  his  head  on  a  horse's  back,  he 
yrould  collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him ; 
but  no  wise  man  would  say  he  had 
luadc  a  bettor  sermon  for  that.  I 
never  treated  Whitefield's  ministry 
with  contempt.  I  believe  he  did  good. 
He  had  devoted  himself  to  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind,  and  among  them 
he  was  of  use.  But  when  familiarity 
and  noise  claim  the  praise  duo  to  know- 
ledge, art,  and  elegance,  we  must  beat 
down  such  pretensions."  Of  Wesley 
we  have  this  notice,  *' John  Wesley's 
conversation  is  good,  but  he  is  never 
at  leisure.  He  is  alwavs  obliged  to  go 
at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold 
his  legs  and  have  his  talk  as  I  do." 

Jeremy  Taylor,  Archbishop  Ussher, 
Tillotson,  Swift,  Thomas  a-Kempi?, 
and  a  dozen  more,  now  figure  before  us, 
connected,  we  know  not  by  what  kind 
of  magic,  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
churchmanship.  Never  was  there  a 
more  heterogeneous  assembly  brought 
together  at  an  Irish  ball,  mough  we 
have  the  record  of  one,  where  were 
grouped  together— 

•*  Mm  OlUAfioddjr  of  the  B«ekf , 

0*D<Hiogiie  Glen  and  the  Duke  of  Olo'sUr, 
Brian  Maguire  and  Brian  O'LInn, 

OliTcr  Cromwell  and  Leetie  Foatcr  t 
FapUtf,  Lnthcrant,  Arminiani, 
Arians,  OalrinicU,  SocinUnt  *' — 

are  brought  together  by  no  intelligible 
link  whatever.  Of  them  and  of  theu: 
opinions,  and  of  our  author's  opinion, 
we  must  decline  any  discussion. 

Of  Doctor  Dodd  and  of  Doctor 
Doddridge,  and  their  exemplaiy  deaths, 
we  have  more  than  enough.  Johnson, 
it  seems,  praised  a  sort  of  epigram  of 
Doddridge's,  in  which  he  gives  a  pious 
turn  to  his  family  motto  of  '*  Dvm  vivu 
mui  vivamm ;" — 

**  Lire  while  roa  llTe*  the  epieurt  would  lagr. 
And  leise  the  pleasure*  of  the  present  dajr  i 
Lire  while  you  live,  the  vacred  preacher  criea, 
And  five  to  Ck)d  each  moment  as  it  fliea. 
I.«id,  In  my  viewt  let  both  united  be, 
I  lire  in  plcaaure  when  I  live  to  thee." 

This,  says  our  author,  was  praise 
given  to  a  very  small  thing,  when  we 
consider  the  greatness  and  excellency 
of  his  works,  especially  his  •*  Family 
Expositor,"  and  the  "  Rise  and  Pro- 
gross  of  Religion  in  the  Soul:"-~ 

"  He  died  a  serene  death,  and  felt  no  con- 
cern for  bis  departure,  beyond  the  grief  it 


would  occasion  hid  wife ;  but  even,  in  allu- 
sion to  this,  he  said — *  I  can  clieerfully  leave 
my  dear  Mrs  Doddridge  a  widow  In  a  strange 
land  (at  Lisbon),  if  such  be  the  appointment 
of  oar  heavenly  Father.*  Thus^  this  tnte 
»aint  would  have  pf eased  an  Apo$lle^  for  he 
was  not  *  without  natural  affection »^ " 

Of  Johnson's  cast  of  mind  and  of  his 
opinions,  we  must  find  some  future 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  our 
readers.  The  chapters  on  the  subject 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  on  the  \V  es- 
leyan  Methodists  in  this  book,  are  not 
without  interest,  but  we  have  not  left 
ourselves  room  for  discussing  them, 
Johnson's  superstitions  are  also  dwelt 
on.  But  this,  too,  is  a  subject  for  an 
after-day.  Of  the  fear  of  death  which 
at  all  times  oppressed  Johnson's  mind, 
we  have  here  some  striking  instances ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  life,  those  fears 
were  calmed.  Our  author  tells  us  that, 
at  the  close  of  life.  Dr.  Johnson,  "  not 
to  hi  comforted  by  the  ordinary  topics 
of  consolation  addressed  to  him,  desired 
to  see  a  dcrgyraan,  and  particularly 
described  the  views  and  character  of 
the  person  whom  he  wished  to  consult." 
A  Mr.  Winstanley  was  named  and 
written  to.  He  was  in  delicate  health, 
and  wrote,  declining  to  attend.  A 
second  letter  was  written  to  him ;  ho 
still  declined  goinc,  but  again  wrote ; 
and  our  author,  his  great-grandson, 
says,  that  this  letter,  and  <'  the  conver* 
sation  of  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe,  appear 
to  have  been  blessed  by  God  in  brings 
ins;  this  great  man  to  a  renunciation  of 
self,  and  a  simple  reliance  on  Jesus  as 
his  Saviour,  thus  also  comnninicating 
to  him  that  peace  which  he  had  founa 
the  world  could  not  give,  and  which, 
when  the  world  was  fading  from  his 
view,  was  to  ^l  the  void  and  dissi- 

Sate  the  gloom  even  of  the  shadow  of 
eath.*' 

No  one  need  be  told  on  what  liglit 
grounds  these  family  stories  are  built 
up  and  believed.  La  Trobe's  son  ffives 
an  account  of  his  father  finding  Johur 
son  "  speechless,  though  sensible.  Mr. 
La  Trobe  addressed  to  him  some  re> 
ligious  exhortation,  which  Johnson 
showed,  by  pressing  his  hand,  and 
other  signs,  that  he  understood  and 
was  thankful  for.  He  expired  the 
next  morning."  Mr.  Croker  proves 
to  demonstration,  that  all  this  is  a  mis- 
take,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  La  Trobe's 
visit  was  three  days  before  Johnson's 
death,  and  he  did  not  see  him.     On 
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the  day  that  La  Trobc  called,  "  Air. 
Hoolc  read  prayers  to  Johnson,  and 
a  male  congre^tion  of  friends."  In 
fact,  every  incident  connected  with  the 
vbit,  is  curcumstantially  disproved.  Of 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Winstanley,  unless 
some  better  evidence  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  author  of  such  a  corres- 
pondence  having  passed  between  his 
ancestor  and  Dr.  Johnson,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  more  than  doubtful, 
considering  the  minute  accounts  we 
have  of  every  minute  of  Dr.  John- 
son's time,  and  every  movement  of  his 
during  those  last  days.  The  slight 
evidence  that  satisfies  families  on  such 
occasions,  in  almost  anything  that  in 
the  slightest  degree  interests  their 
vanity,  must  be  so  familiar  to  every 
one,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  our 
author's  credulity,  if  it  ultimately  ap- 
pear that  he  has  no  additional  evidence 
to  produce  on  the  subject. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  John- 
son asked  Dr.  Brocklesby ,  his  physician, 
as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  would 
recover.  "  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  a  di- 
rect answer."  The  doctor,  having  first 
asked  him  if  he  could  bear  the  entire 
truth,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion, 
without  a  miracle,  he  could  not  re- 
cover. "  Then,"  said  Johnson,  «*  I 
will  take  no  more  physic — not  even 
my  opiates ;  for  I  have  prayed  that  I 
may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  un- 
clouded." For  a  while,  in  pursuance 
of  thb  resolution,  he  took  only  the 
weakest  kind  of  sustenance.  He  was 
told  this  was  likely  to  have  the  very 
efiect  he  dreaded ;  and  he  then  said, 
*'  I  will  take  anything  but  inebriating 
sustenance."  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr. 
Hoole  attended  him  to  the  last.  He 
asked  Hoole  to  write  down  Reynolds's 
compliance  with  three  bequests  which 
he  solemnly  made  of  him — *'  To  for- 
give him  tiiirty  pounds  which  he  had 
borrowed  of  him,  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sim- 
day."  Boswell  gives  us  a  memoran- 
dum of  Brocklesby : — "  For  some  time 
before  his  death  all  his  fears  were 
calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  preva- 
lence of  his  faith  and  his  trust  m  the 
merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  talked  often  to  me  about  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus,  as  necessary  beyond  all  good 


works  whatever,  for  tho  salvation  of 
mankind.  He  pressed  me  to  study 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  to  read  his  sermons. 
I  asked  him  why  he  pressed  Dr. 
Clarke,  an  Arian.  '  Because,  *  sjud  he^ 
*  he  is  fullest  on  the  propitiatory  sacri- 

We  have  transcribed  these  pas- 
sages from  Boswell  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  deeply  and  now 
truly  impressed  with  religious  hope 
Johnson  was  at  the  close  of  life. 
It  has  become  necessary,  because  any 
fact,  supported  bv  doubtful  evidence, 
is  very  apt  to  share  the  fate  of  tiie 
evidence,  and  be  itself  disbelieved. 
We  think  it  highly  likely  that  some 
tradition  of  a  letter  from  Johnson 
to  Winstanley  has  been  preserved  in 
Winstanley's  family ;  and  that  the  tra- 
dition has  gradually  increased  till  the 
story  has  assumed  its  present  dimen- 
sions.  The  letter  is  not  said  to  have 
been  shown  to  any  one,  but  is  referred 
to  as  repeated  by  Mr.  Storey  to  Hannah 
More.  Does  the  letter  exist?  Does  any 
one  exist  who  has  it?  Has  any  one 
ever  seen  it  ?  A  second  letter  is  men- 
tioned from  tho  same  Mr.  W^instanley 
to  Dr.  Johnson — does  any  one  know 
anything  about  it  ?  Two  letters  are 
said  to  have  been  written  to  Winstan- 
ley, by  Johnson's  desire — one  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins — are  these  preserved  ? 
If  there  be  any  family  tradition  of 
these  niattere,  we  trust  our  author  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  in 
some  future  edition  of  his  **  pleasant 
and  profitable  "  book. 

And  now  we  cannot  lay  down  the 
volume  without  saying,  that  it  contains 
great  variety  of  matter  that  will  be  to 
many  very  entertaining.  The  author, 
too,  has  great  admiration  for  John- 
son, out  of  which  feelmg  his  book  has 
grown.  We  think  it  probable,  from 
the  tone  of  many  of  the  discussions, 
that  he  is  a  clergyman,  but  not  to  be 
described  as  Ixjlonging  to  any  party  in 
the  Church.  He  is  plainly  an  amiable 
man,  whose  leisure  is  occupied  with 
studies  in  which  he  seems  to  find  great 
enjoyment.  We  transcribe  his  grace- 
ful conclusion : — 

**  And  now,  gentle  reader,  we  must  come 
to  a  close.  Adam  Clarke,  in  speaking  of  a 
small  town  in  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall, 
tells  lis  that,  on  the  sign  of  an  inn,  as  you 
come  from  the  Land's  End,  are  these  wurda — 
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•  The  first  inn  in  England  ;*  and  on  the  re-  evil,   of  wbich  we  can  Fay,  without  Rome 

verse  are  the  following— -' Tlie  last  inn  in  emotion  of  nneaslnces,  Mm  ti  M« /a*/.  Tlioee 

England.'      Reader !    you  will  soon  have  who  never  could  agree  together,  abed  teara 

come  fipom   first  to  last  in  this  roy  book,  when  mutual  discontent  has  determined  them 

wherein  I  trust  you  have  not  been  wearily  to  final  separation :  of  a  place  wbich  baa 

detained*,    at  all  events,  let  me  hope  tha't  been    frequently   visited,    though    without 

jfotir  duty  hath  pardoned  any  want  of  enter-  pleasure,  the  Icut  look  is  taken  with  heavi- 

tainxnent  in  my  efforts;    for,  as  has  been  ness  of  heart  ....  The  termination  of  any 

said,  » Personal  gratitude,  and  personal  affec-  period  of  life  reminds  us  that  life  itself  has 

tion  to  the  good  and  great  who  have  closed  likewise  its  termination  :  when  we  have  done 

their  scene  upon  earth,  are  elevated  senti-  anything  for  the  latt  time,  we  involuntarily 

ment<}.    They  are  debts  of  honour  to  the  de-  reflect  that  a  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is 

parted  spirit'    But,  reader,  you  will  soon  past,  and  that  as  more  is  past  there  is  less 

have  pa8aedA^)m  first  to  last  in  your  mortal  remaining.' 

career ;  and  while  you  derive,  throughout  '*  So  is  it  with  the  author  in  writing  a 

S»ur  coprse  on  earth,  much  instruction  from  book — so  is  it  with  the  reader  in  reading  it ! 

r.  Johnson's  life  and  writings,  may  you  And  to  all  men  there  is  a  time  when  it  must 

have  a  fair  hope  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  be  said — then  cometh  the  end." 
your  entrance  upon  eternity ! 

"  Let  me  conclude  with  Dr.  Johnson's  own 

words.    *  There  are  few  things,'  he  writes  in  To  Johnson  and  to  Boswell  we  must 

the  last  number  of  his  Idler,  ^  not  purely  on  some  fhtore  day  return. 


HOPE. 


A  £iiry  sprite,  with  wing  of  gold» 

Fau^  on  a  headkmd  proud  and  steep. 
When  morning's  sun  his  beams  unrolled ; 

And  far  &low,  wild,  dark,  and  deep, 
The  waters  heaved  their  waves  in  pride. 

And  onward  to  destruction  flew, 
With  ffloom  and  rage,  as  in  full  tide 

Tne  demons  stormed  heaven's  towers  anew ; 
And  while  her  harp  beside  she  strung, 
'Twas  thus  the  wandering  spirit  sung. 

n. 
I  take  my  rest  in  fairy  bower. 

Where  budding  trees  are  waving  o'er. 
And  wreathed  around  each  loveliest  flower 

That  ever  Nymph  or  Dryad  wore  ; 
The  chaste  moon  goes  upon  her  way. 

To  guard  the  earth,  and  light  the  sky ; 
The  silvery  clouds  around  her  play. 

Bright  with  the  beams  of  majesty ; 
Heaven's  countless  stars  with  radiance  glow 
And  ocean  murmurs  calm  below. 

m. 

Ere  morning's  cherub  at  dawn  awakes,  ^ 

Or  shakes  to  the  sun  her  radiant  wings. 
When  the  sone  of  prayer  from  the  forest  breaki, 

And  earth  her  tribute  of  incense  flings, 
I  gather  the  pearls  that  shinins  sleep 

In  violet,  rose,  and  Uly  p^e, 
From  fairest  flowers,  that  lowly  weep 

In  lone  recesses  of  the  vale  ; 
I  deck  my  crown  with  each  bright  gem. 
To  form  my  worshipper's  diadem. 
VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXIV.  2    K 
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IV. 

Tbe  beam  that  gilds  the  snowy  peak* 

And  darts  within  the  sparkling  billow. 
That  lights  the  heaven  with  glowing  streak, 

Wlien  earth  wakes  from  her  nightly  pillow, 
I  treasure  «p  in  colden  um, 

And  there  the  sweets  of  morning  bring. 
Pure  as  the  flames  that  evef  burn 

Where  holiest  to  Jehovah  sing  j 
I  woo  from  the  bright  soul  of  air 
The  light  his  golden  pinions  bear. 

V. 

The  holy  look  of  gkdsome  earth, 

Like  the  sweet  smile  of  infancy. 
Ere  clamours  break  upon  her  mirth. 

And  the  battle  of  daily  life  runs  high, 
Is  mine ;  and  from  the  ocean's  breast. 

Eternal,  glorious,  and  sublime, 
I  catch  a  beam  for  my  own  behest — 

A  ray  that  withers  not  with  time  j 
From  forest's  song  of  prayer  and  love, 
A  dream  of  brighter  lands  above. 


From  all  earth  has  of  grand  and  fair. 

From  all  her  deeds  of  deathless  fame, 
From  sparkling  seas  that  onward  bear 

To  glory's  rest  the  wan*ior's  name, 
The  hero's  deed,  the  poet's  song, 

I  catch  a  light  long  ages  see ; 
While  youthful  aspirations  throng, 

For  such  bright  immortality, 
As,  gazing  on  the  golden  skies. 
The  poet's  deathless  hopes  arise. 

And  from  the  ancients'  sacred  dust. 

Where  fame  her  watch  of  ages  keeps, 
I  bring  a  holier,  brighter  trust— 

A  lofty  dream  that  onward  sweeps ; 
From  spangled  regions,  where  heaven's  queen 

Sleeps  dovelike  in  her  silver  rays, 
From  sunset's  rich  ^nd  glorious  sheen. 

From  morning's  bright  and  dazzling  blaze ; 
From  flowers  below  and  stars  above, 
I  deck  my  crown  of  truth  and  love. 

vox. 

I  paused  at  weeping  Beauty's  bower, 

Hot  eye  was  dim,  her  cheek  was  pale. 
Despair  dragged  on  the  wear}'  hour. 

Faint  rose  her  sigh  upon  the  gale  ; 
Unto  her  lip  my  bowl  I  gave. 

The  soul  is  sparkling  in  her  eye ; 
She  raised  her  from  love's  imaged  grave. 

And  looked  up  to  the  spangled  sky — 
"  It  is  not,  no,  it  cannot  be  1 
Fate  dares  not  sever  thee  and  me  1 
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IX. 

"  My  soul  Is  like  the  blusliing  spring, 

The  world  may  mock,  I  scorn  its  snxjr; 
Bright  is  the  faith  to  which  I  cling, 

That  thou  art  loving  still  as  dear ; 
The  mom  is  fair,  the  rose  is  blushing. 

The  birds  ai'e  singing  sweet  and  loud. 
Then  caxse,  my  tears,  oh,  cease  your  gashing, 

Bright  is  yon  orient  sunlit  cloud ; 
But  bri^ter  far  the  hopes  that  shine, 
That  still  thy  heart  is  joined  with  mina."  , 


I  saw  the  child  and  mother  weep. 

And  raise  their  melting  eyes  to  hoavei. 
And  heard  the  roaiing  tempest's  sweep, 

And  saw  the  sky  by  lightning  riven ; 
Their  prayer  was  for  a  husband,  sire. 

Far,  far  upon  the  raging  sea ; 
I  shed  within  my  sacred  fire. 

And  whispered,  "  Hope  remains  to  thee." 
And  still  they  wept,  and  still  they  pray*d, 
But  on  their  brow  a  radiance  play*d. 


With  morning's  dawn  the  sun  arose. 

Upon  his  holy  bright  career ; 
Now  on  the  well-known  pennant  flows, 

And  now  he  clasps  all  eai-th  has  dear — 
"I  feared  your  heart  with  woe  and  dread 

Last  night  was  wrung."     **  Oh,  nol  for  we 
Prayed,  hoped  in  Ilim  who  raised  the  dead. 

That  he  would  guard  and  succour  thee, 
And  dry  the  widow's,  orphan's  tear ; 
And  Hope  was  true,  for  thou  art  here." 

xir. 

I  paused  before  the  dungeon  door, 

I  heard  the  cry  of  wild  despair ; 
I  entered — on  the  cold,  damp  floor 

Was  stretched  a  man,  whose  sallow  air 
Spoke  of  long  years  of  chains  and  death ; 

I  shed  one  drop  upon  his  tongue  ; 
Fast  came  the  wretch's  failing  breath, 

And  light  aground  his  shackles  run ; 
"  Long  days,  lon^ycars,  my  youthful  pride. 
Have  vanished  on  Time's  gloomy  tide." 


**  Still  must  I  linger,  tmrapled  here, 

Debarred  from  life,  yet  cannot  die, 
"While  tear  is  onward  chasing  tear, 

As  day  and  night  move  slowly  by ; 
Yes,  I  will  live,  for  I  behold 

Bright  visions  in  the  future  far. 
Fair  as  the  western  clouds  of  gold. 

When  sparkles  eve's  dcclming  star : 
I  yet  shall  drink  its  holy  beam. 
And  sleep  beside  my  native  stream !" 
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I  looked  in  at  tlie  lowly  pane. 

And  saw  a  youth  with  flashing  eye. 
Pale,  darkened  brow,  where  visions  reign, 

And  eheck  that  told  mortality ; 
That  brow,  though  wan,  was  bri^t  with  thought. 

And  burning  with  deep  passion's  glow— 
The  wreck  of  all  he  dreamt  or  sought — 

Those  ills  which  wait  on  man  below, 
Whose  soul  is  wrought  from  dreams  of  heaven— . 
Oh,  why  were  such  to  mortals  given  1 


In  the  deep  anguish  of  his  soul, 

He  saw  but  desolation  near : 
"  Oh,  heaven !"  he  cried,  •*  is  this  the  goal?" 

While  poured  Remembrance'  bitter  tear : 
**  Is  this  the  fate  of  youth's  fond  dream — 

Their  lot  who  sail  on  glory's  tide  ?" 
I  shed  around  my  brightest  beam. 

But  whispered,  as  I  paused  beside— 
''  Rest  not  thy  soul's  loved  hope  on  earth. 
Oh,  turn  to  regions  of  her  birth !" 

XVI. 

He  heard  me  not,  but  raised  his  eye. 

Which  sparkled  bright  with  hope  and  pride^ 
*'  Unknown,  unhonoured  shall  I  die, 

And  weakly  here  my  fate  abide  ? 
Was  it  for  this  a  soul  was  ^ven. 

Above  the  earth  and  earthy  clay. 
To  be  from  out  the  bosom  riven 

By  all  the  ills  which  men  display : 
Sorrow,  hate,  despair,  and  scorn  ? — 
It  was  for  this  the  mass  was  bom. 


'*  Not  I :  the  spirit  still  remains. 

Though  all  fate  could  is  wrung  from  me ; 
The  heart  to  destiny  complains. 

For  refuge  turns  its  thought  to  thee, 
Ob,  happy  youth  I    My  soul  is  strong, 

I  yet  shall  win  one  wreath  of  fame. 
An  echo  from  the  tide  of  song, 

Shall  sound  the  poet*s  deathless  name  i 
And,  through  the  cloud  of  burning  tears. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  of  future  years  V* 

XVULI. 

I  patued  beside  the  bed  of  death. 

Where  fading  life  was  ebbing  fast; 
Short  came  the  struggling  mortal's  breath. 

His  hours  and  woes  were  almost  past. 
A  lovely  virgin  knelt  beside. 

With  pale  cold  brow,  dishevelled  hair ; 
Down  her  fair  cheek  poured  the  warm  tide. 

The  tide  of  lonely,  deep  despair. 
With  every  pang  came  deepest  woe. 
The  ruin  of  fondest  hopes  below. 
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zix. 

She  clasped  the  chiUing  hand  of  him 

She  loved  with  childhood's  earliest  love. 
And  prayed,  though  now  the  eye  grew  dim. 

The  deathless  soul  would  soar  above. 
The  sorrow  of  that  pure  young  heart 

Wrung  tears  e'en  from  the  seraph's  eye, 
The  fairest  flower  of  all  the  rest 

I  gave — 'twas  faith  and  hope  on  high ; 
Then  tiumed  me  to  that  wrinkled  brow. 
Where  shades  and  anguish  gather  now. 


I  shed  my  brightest,  purest  ray. 

Within  the  trembUng  sinner's  breast ; 
The  clouds  of  terror  passed  away — 

He  looked  up  to  the  regions  blest ; 
He  saw  the  friend,  the  loved  one  there, 

AVho  hailed  on  high  his  ransomed  soul ; 
Less  wild  became  his  dying  air, 

A  calmness  o'er  his  spirit  stole : 
Oh,  pity,  heaven  I  this  lonely  one : 
Have  mercy,  Grod  I — the  soiil  is  gone  ! 

XXI. 

With  all  the  earth  and  heaven  can  yield, 

I  bless  the  erring  child  of  earth ; 
The  flower  that  clothes  the  verdant  field, 

The  smiling  spring  that  ^ives  it  birth, 
The  vast  unchanging  changeml  sea. 

The  sky  of  splendour,  glory,  light. 
The  visions  of  eternity 

That  flit  in  brightness  o'er  the  sight, 
Like  shades  in  lonely  midnight  hour. 
When  fancy  weaves  her  fairy  bower. 


My  smile  is  with  the  rise  of  morn. 

With  midnight's  black  funereal  gloom ; 
Where  dread  RcSgion  from  her  urn, 

Deals  forth  the  lots  of  life  and  doom ; 
Where,  on  the  waste  of  human  soul. 

Enthroned  in  clouds,  sits  wild  Despair, 
Where  fairy  hands  earth's  charms  unroll. 

Where  thunders  flash  with  sullen  glare-— 
To  all  of  earth  my  smile  hath  given 
The  hues  of  light  and  dreams  of  heaven. 

F.  F. 
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THE   SYNOD  OF  THURLES BOMANISM  OF   1829  AND   1860. 


In  her  contest  with  the  State,  the 
Church  of  Kome  has  of  late  days,  and 
indeed  for  years  past,  conducted  her- 
self wisely.  It  has  been  said  of  her 
by  one  who  knew  her  well,  that  she 
sustained  adversity  well,  but  was  usu- 
ally found  wanting  when  tried  by  pros- 
perity. It  has  not  seemed  so  of  late. 
Since  the  day  when  the  royal  visit  of 
Greorge  IV.  gave  token  of  a  vacillat- 
ing policy  in  the  British  councils,  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  has  been, 
in  her  political  enterprises,  not  less 
prudent  than  she  has  been  successful. 
Her  aggressions,  her  submissions,  her 
explanations,  her  demands,  her  con- 
cessions, have  been  all  well-timed  and 
judicious.  She  has  known  the  seasons 
when  she  could  be  threatening,  up  to 
the  very  verge  of  treason,  and,  at  the 
precise  moment  when  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  has  ciualified  her  menaces, 
and  averted  their  consequences  by  pro- 
fessions of  ardent  loyalty.  She  has 
had  her  various  agents  always  ready 
for  the  device  which  the  emergency 
demanded ;  and  those  who  ^rere  to  be 
leaders  when  she  assaulted,  and  those 
who  should  cover  her  retreats,  have 
been  alike  adequate  to  their  duty,  and 
alike  honoured  for  the  services  they  were 
competent  to  render.  Is  it,  then,  un- 
true, that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ire- 
land is  unable  to  abide  the  test  of  pros- 
perity? 

Perhaps  she  has  not  been  duly  sub- 
jected to  such  a  test.  Her  successes 
may  have  been  partial.  She  may  have 
lost  with  her  own  people  more  ground 
than  she  has  gained  in  her  trial  of 
strength  with  the  government ;  and 
the  intoxication,  which  the  prosperous 
issue  of  her  political  efforts  might  have 
inflamed,  may  have  been  sobered  by  a 
salutary  fear  that  her  power  over  the 
masses  was  departing.  The  votaries 
she  has  lost  make  a  strong  set-off 
against  her  many  acquisitions.  She 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  large  in- 
stalments of  a  national  endowment — a 
system  of  education  contrived  for  her 
especial  necessities — a  college  endow- 
ed very  largely  for  her  ecclesiastics — 
chaplamdes  in  public  institutions — a 
poor-law,  so  fashioned  and  so  wiouprht 
as  to  imi)overi8h  Protestant  proprie- 
tors, ^nd  to  ensure  a  permanent  pro- 


vision of  Roman  Catholic  paupers— 
the?e  are  great  ^ains;  but  Achill 
and  Dingle,  and  ventr}%  Kingscoart, 
and  Doon,  and  Cong,  Castelkerke,  and 
Oonnemara,  and  many  another  dread- 
ed locality,  have  had  stories  to  tell,  by 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  success  has 
been  marvellously  abated,  and  which 
give  reason  to  surmise,  that  whatever 
there  has  been  of  moderation  or  tem- 
perance in  her  conduct  is  ascnbable, 
not  less  to  the  difficulties  by  which  she 
feels  herself  beset,  than  to  her  progress 
in  wisdom  or  discretion. 

In  these  remarks,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
the  schemes  and  activities  of  Irish  Ro- 
manism, whicJi  may  be  judged  of  by 
their  issue.  They  have  l^en  suggested 
to  us  by  an  enterprise  of  greater  ap- 
parent magnitude,  and  likely  to  be  of 
more  momentous  consequences,  than 
any  which  it  has  heretofore  hazarded. 
We  have  asked  ourselves,  was  the 
Synod  of  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics 
recently  assembled  at  Thurles  wise? 
and  the  question  caused  many  preced- 
ing displays  of  an  ambitious  purpose 
to  pass  before  us— all  vindicated  in 
their  results.  If  the  latest  display 
prove  equally  successful,  a  revolution 
will  be  accomplished  in  Ireland,  of 
which  «*  Repeal "  will  be  but  an  inci- 
dent. We  are  not  relieved  from  the 
apprehension  which  such  a  display  has 
naturally  awakened  by  the  efforts  of 
organs  of  the  public  press  to  make 
li^t  of  it.  Since  that  day  when  the 
Papal  Nuncio  Rinuccini  descended  on 
our  shores,  to  infuse  new  virulence  into 
religious  rancour — to  inflame  national 
pride  into  frenzy — to  frown  peace  from 
the  land,  and  to  give,  as  it  wore,  the 
casting-voice  for  conducting  a  monarch 
to  the  scaffold — we  do  not  think  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  shown  itself  in  a 
more  menacing  aspect  than  when  her 
ecclesiastics  assembled  in  Synod  at 
Thurles,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  Deputy  Le- 
gate for  his  adventurous  Hohness, 
Pius  IX. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  say, 
that  our  reference  to  the  convulsive 
period  of  the  great  rebellion  is  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  the  occasion.  The 
time  when  Rinuccini  came  down  oa 
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the  land,  was  a  time  when  civil  war 
'was  raging.  It  was  war  which  called 
him  hither,  and  he  came  armed  and 
equipped  for  the  field  of  literal,  vul- 
gar battle,  as  well  as  for  the  spiritual 
conflict  in  which  he  was  to  do  a  leader's 
duty.  The  Pope's  Archbishop  Cul- 
len  is  not  justly  termed  the  successor 
of  such  a  man.  Our  days  are  days  of 
peace.  Great  Britain  is  powerful — 
insurrection  has  proved  a  mockery  and 
an  abortion.  Tne  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland  has  no  such  causes  of  com- 
plaint as  exa^rated  her  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  On  the  contrary,  Ho- 
man  Catholics  in  Ireland  have  at  this 
day,  far  more  abundantly,  causes  of 
thankfnlness  to  the  Government,  than 
their  predecessors  had  grounds  of  com- 
plaint ;  and  they  have  far  better  rea- 
son to  expect  good  from  a  peaceable 
and  loyal  demeanour,  than  their  co- 
religionists ever  had  to  hope  that  they 
oouM  profit  by  rebellion.  How  can 
soeh  a  state  of  things  recall  the  ro* 
mdmbrance  of  those  evil  and  very  dis- 
similar days,  when  a  Papal  Nuncio 
came  commissioned  to  aggravate  the 
miseries  of  a  troubled  time,  and  to  im- 
pJEirt  to  the  horrors  of  civil  dissension 
tbeir  most  disastrous  aspect  ? 

It  is  only  persons  to  whom  (because 
the^  are  thoughtless  of  the  changes 
which  time  is  continually  making) 
"history  is  an  old  almanack,"  who  can 
indulge  in  such  eavils  or  objections  as 
these.  Romanism  is  not  infected  by 
the  vice  of  heedlessness.  She  has  ever 
been  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  times. 
She  understands  the  signs  of  the  times 
well,  and  although,  when  the  emer- 

gency  demands,  she  will  "brace  on 
amess  of  battie,'*  she  coiirts  more 
willingly  the  success  which  may  be 
achieved  by  what  appear  to  be  pro-  * 
cesses  of  p^u^e,  and  reckons  on  the 
permanence  of  such  success  more  con- 
fidcntly.  Here  in  Ireland  she  has  been 
taught  to  know  that,  hitherto,  in  the 
open  war  of  rebellion,  her  portion  has 
been  disaster,  and  that  if  some  inci- 
dental  advantages  have  accrued  to  her 
from  such  trials  of  strength,  she  has 
paid  a  most  calamitous  price  for  them. 
But  here  she  has  also  learned  that  it 
is  practicable  to  turn  against  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country  agendes 
which  the  constitution  leaves  unfet- 
tered, and  to  make  war  by  processes 
and  instrumentalities  which  the  free- 
dom of  the  constitution  accredits.  She 
knows  that  great  results  are  attainable 
in  ^  legislature  pr  the  cabinet  vrbich 


it  would  be  madness  to  hope  for  in  the 
field ;  and  she  knows,  therefore,  that 
he  who  would  actthepartofRinuccini 
now,  must  seek  his  ends  by  measures 
widely  different  from  those  which  that 
brilliant  and  unwise  adventurer  was 
daring  enough  to  adopt,  and  by  which 
he  brought  ruin  on  the  cause  and  the 
party  in  whose  service  he  professed  to 
employ  them. 

So  far  as  may  be  collected  from  pub* 
lie  report,  one  main  object  of  the  Synod 
assembled  at  Thurles  is  to  create  es- 
trangement between  Roman  Catholics 
and  their  Protestant  brethren  inlreland. 
At  least  there  should  be,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Roman  Catholic  Priests  and 
Bishops,  no  such  agency  to  overcome 
principles  of  estrangement  as  that  of 
united  education.  Rinuocini  came  to 
interdict  and  anathematise  the  peace 
which  wise  and  ffood  men  had  nego- 
ciated  between  £e  rival  churches  in 
Ireland.  Much  progress  had  been 
made  in  or  towards  this  benevolent 
enterprise  when  the  Nuncio  arrived; 
Protestants  and  Roman  CathoHt^  were 
becoming  thor^Ogtily  convinced  that 
in  their  eonflicts  and  jealousy  there 
was  evil,  only,  to  the  Crown,  the  coun- 
try, and  themselves ;  and  the  fairest 
prospect  seemed  opening  of  the  goo4 
which  was  sure  to  follow  when  feuds 
were  discontiniiafQl^;  and  principles  fd 
mutual  fp^l^orance  generally  difRlsed 
throughout  a  reconciled  people.  The 
presence  of  Rinuccini  was  fiital  to  the 
cause  of  order  and  cood-wHL  His 
purpose  was  to  consoudate  Romanists 
of  every  grade,  and  class,  and  shade 
of  opimon,  into  one  people,  and  even- 
tually to  constitute  them  the  nation^ 
with  the  clei^  as  their  rulers*  If  the 
estratigement  between  profesterf  af  the 
different  religions  were  eonplete,  and 
the  resources  of  the  ecclesiastics  ade- 
quate, he  felt  assured  that  the  whole 
kingdom  could  be  soon  cleansed  of 
heresy.  Is  it  rash  to  sUrmise  flti  iden- 
tity of  purpose  and  of  hope  between 
theNunciosofl645andofl850?  Can 
there  be  any  doubt,  ihat  in  clefeating 
the  government,  and  disconcerting  their 
cherished  sdieme  of  nstiooal  education, 
the  president  of  the  Synod  recently 
dissolved  anticipates  the  triumph  a£ 
his  Church,  and  the  subjugation,  if 
not  conversion,  of  Protestants,  Eng- 
lish, perhaps,  as  well  as  Irish  ? 

The  spint  by  which  the  Synod  was 
animated,  and  the  purpose  it  was  de- 
signed to  serve,  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
understood*   Ihey  haye  been  disclosed 
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in  an  authorised  publication.  It  is  en- 
titled **  The  Synodical  Address  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  National  Council  of 
Thurles  to  their  beloved  flock,  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland/'  and  it  announces 
the  decision  of  the  Council  on  the  great 
question  of  education : — 

"  It  is  by  the  sternest  sense  of  duty — ^by  a 
painful  but  irresistible  feeling  of  necessity — 
that  we  are  compelled,  dearly  beloved,  to  an- 
nounce to  you,  that  a  system  of  Education 
fraught  with  grievous  and  intrinsic  dangers, 
has,  -within  the  last  twelve  months,  been 
brought  to  your  own  doors.  It  is  presented 
to  you,  we  deplore  to  say,  in  those  Collegiate 
Institutions  which  have  been  established  in 
this  country,  and  associated  with  the  name 
of  our  august,  most  gracious,  and  beloved 
Sovereign.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impugn  for 
a  moment  the  motives  of  its  originators.  The 
system  may  have  been  devised  in  a  spirit  of 
generous  and  impartial  policy ;  but  the  states- 
men who  framed  it  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  inflexible  nature  of  our  doctrines,  and 
with  the  jealousy  with  which  we  are  obliged 
to  avoid  everything  opposed  to  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  our  faith.  Hence,  those  In- 
stitutions, which  would  have  called  for  our 
profound  and  lasting  gratitude,  had  they  been 
framed  in  accordance  with  our  religious  tenets 
and  principles,  must  now  be  considered  as  an 
evil  of  a  formidable  kind,  against  which  it  is 
onr  imperative  duty  to  warn  yon  with  all  the 
energy  of  onr  zeal  and  all  the  weight  of  our 
authority. 

**  In  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, we  only  repeat  the  instructions  that 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Yicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  He,  to  whom  were  given  'the  keys 
of  the  kingdom'  (Matth.  c.  xvi.,  v.  19);  to 
whom  was  committed  the  charge  not  only  of 
the  lambs,  but  of  the  sheep,  tibat  is,  of  the 
entire  flock,  pastors  as  well  as  people  (John, 
c.  Tjri.,  V.  17) ;  he,  for  whose  faith  the  prayer 
«f  Christ  was  ofiinred  (Luke,  c  xxiii.,  v.  81, 
38) ;  whom  St  Chrysostom  so  appropriately 
dominates  as  the  Treacher  of  the  whole  world 
(Hom.  88  in  Joan)  ;-^h^  Peter,  has  spoken 
to  us  by  Pius  as  he  spoke  to  tlie  Fathers  of 
Chalcedon  by  Leo,  and  pronounced  this  sys- 
tem of  Education  to  be  fraught  with  *  griev- 
ous and  intrinsic  dangers*  to  Faith  and 
Monds :  has  declared  that  *  Religion  can  ex- 
pect nothing  but  loss  from  it ;'  and  that  your 
Bishops  *  should  take  no  part  in  carrying  it 
intoefiect* 

-  **  Following  the  invariable  practice  of  onr 
own  Church,  as  well  as  that  of  every  Church 
connected  with  the  oentre  of  unity,  and,  in 
particular,  the  instructions  given  in  one  of 
those  Synods  convoked  and  presided  over  by 
St.  Patrick — *  If  any  questions  arise  in  this 
Island  (Ireland),  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  Apostolic  See,*  (si  quse  qusstiones  in  hac 
Insula  oriantnr,  ad  Sedem  Apostolicam 
referantnr.  Can.  S.  Patrltic,  apud  Wilkin. 
ConciL  t  1,  p.  6)-~we  laid  at  the  feet  of 


our  present  venerable  and  beloved  Pontiff  the 
plan  of  instruction  that  had  been  proposed  to 
us,  with  a  statement  of  the  divcrsty  of 
opinion  that  prevailed  on  the  subject ;  be- 
cause we  knew,  to  use  the  language  of  St. 
Columbanus,  addressing  one  of  the  great 
Pontiffs  of  antiquity,  that  it  was  otira  *  to 
call  upon,  to  put  questions,  to  beseech  him ; 
and  his  not  to  withhold  what  had  been  freely 
bestowed,  but  to  put  out  his  talent  to  in- 
terest ;  to  give,  at  Christ's  behest,  the  bread 
of  doctrine  to  those  who  sought  for  it  from 
him.' — (St  Columb.  Epist  1,  ad  Greg.  Pap. 
apud  Galknd.  Bibl  Vet  Pat  t  12,  p.  346.) 
After  a  most  searching  and  protracted  ex- 
amination of  the  statements  and  facts  that 
were  urged  on  either  side,  availing  himself  of 
every  resource  of  counsel  and  information 
which  he  could  procure,  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving from  every  member  of  the  Irish 
Episcopacy  his  individual  opinion  on  the 
subject^  raakhig  it  the  object  of  his  long  and 
anxious  deliberation,  and  pouring  forth  his 
soul  in  prayer  to  Him  who  promised  to  abide 
with  his  Church  even  to  the  consummation 
of  time,  the  successor  of  Peter  pronoonoed 
his  final  judgment  on  the  subject  All  con- 
troversy is  now  at  an  end — the  judge  Hka 
spoken — ^thb  question  is  decided. 

**  Recognising,  with  reverential  awe^  in 
that  decision  the  voice  of  Him  who  hath 
said,  *  He  who  hears  you,  hears  me ;  he  who 
despises  you,  despises  me  ;*  this  Synod  has 
received,  not  only  with  profound  respect  but 
with  unanimous  acclamation,  the  decisions 
and  instructions  which  were  asked  for  in  the 
name  of  the  Irbh  Church.  This  Synod  now 
solemnly  communicates  to  yon  the  Bescripts 
of  the  Holy  See,  which  we  have  recdved  on 
this  important  matter,  that  they  may  serve 
to  guide  and  regulate  your  conduct ;  we  do  not 
add  anything  to  the  instructions  that  have 
been  given ;  neither  will  we  suffer  anything 
to  be  detracted  from  their  importance.*^ 

Apart  from  what  may  be  termed  the 
substantive  portion  of  this  passage, 
there  is  an  incidental  expression  con- 
tained in  it  of  no  ordinary  moment  and 
significance : — 

"  The  system  may  have  been  devised  in  a 
spirit  of  generous  and  impartial  policy,  hut 
the  stateamen  who  framed  it  were  not  oc- 
quaintedwith  the  inflexible  natttre  of  our 
doctrines,^ 

This  is  an  important  truth.  Igno- 
rance of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  appears  to  have  per- 
vaded the  le^slation  of  British  states- 
men  for  many  years  past,  and,  culpable 
as  it  was  and  is,  offiirs  the  best  exculi)a- 
tion  that  the  case  admits,  of  the  unwise 
concessions  by  which  it  was  ignorantly 
hoped  to  conciliate  an  aspiring  and  an 
inexorable  Church.  There  are  cases  in 
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which  concession  umy  cflcet  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  has  been  granted,  but 
there  are  also  cases  in  which  it  serves 
only  to  encourage  demand  and  aggres- 
sion. Romanism  regards  every  i'avour 
which  she  receives,  every  increase  of 
emolument  or  power,  as  but  an  instal- 
ment of  her  right;  and  each  new  con- 
cession stimulates  her,  by  success,  to 
demand  a  further,  reminding  her  of 
the  large  balance  for  which  she  asserts 
a  right  to  draw,  and  of  the  complying 
disposition  of  the  parties  who  have  not 
merely  answered,  but  anticipated  her 
claims  on  them. 

And  yet,  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ought  not  to  despise  the  igno- 
rance from  which  they  have  derived  so 
large  advantages.  It  was  the  ignorance 
of  a  generous  credulity,  not  of  dulness 
or  dotage.  It  was  the  ignorance  of 
parties  who  beUeved  the  words  and 
oaths  of  men  whom  they  had,  as  they 
imagined,  no  reason  to  distrust,  and 
for  whom  Hves  of  gravity  and  good  re- 
pute seemed  to  be  sufficient  vouchers. 
Let  any  impartial  and  reflecting  man 
compare  the  character  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  this 
oiu*  day,  with  the  representations  given 
of  it  for  some  years  previous  to  the 
momentous  concession  of  1829,  and  say 
whether  it  was  possible  for  *  *  states- 
men" who  beUeved  the  professions  of 
that  day  to  anticipate  the  avowals  of 
this? 

For  example — it  was  solemnly  de- 
clared, on  his  examination  before  the 
**  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 
Inquiry,"  in  the  year  1826,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Slevin,  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne 
Establishment,  that  the  decrees  of 
popes*  "are  not  now  considered  obliga- 
tory, except  when  they  are  sanctioned  by 
the  civil  authority, "  It  had  been  asserted 
by  an  eminent  and  learned  man.  Dr. 
Phelan,  on  his  examination  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  in  1825,  that 
*'  if  the  orders  of  a  pope  are  enforced 
by  excommunication,"  they  must  be 
obeyed;  and  two  Roman  CathoHc 
bishops,  when  examined  on  the  subject, 
give  testimony  to  a  contrary  effect. 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle  was  askedf 

'*  If  an  excommanication  were  issued  from 
Borne,  would  that  have  any  effect  in  Ire- 
land?" and  he  answered — "Not  imtil  it 
was  pabliiihed  in  Ireland.'* 


The  examination  procee<led  :— 

"  Would  it  be  mandatory  on  the  Bishop 
(to  publish)  if  directed  to  him? — By  no 
means  ;  such  a  commission  would  be  sent  to 
him,  saying — *  If  you  find  the  premises  true, 
and  the  facts  justly  stated,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  do  so ;  and  thus  it  is  a  courteous 
application.' 

"  Supposing  the  Pope  to  do  it  not  in  that 
mode,  would  it  be  obligatory  on  the  Bishop? 
— I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  ybr  there  is  no 
declaration  in  the  law  on  the  subject;  I 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  sentence  was  a 
just  one  before  I  would  make  myself  the  in  • 
strument  of  executing  it ;  for  they  are  guilty 
of  death,  says  the  Apostle,  not  only  those  who 
do  evil,  but  those  who  consent  to  the  doing 
it;  and  if  I  became  the  Pope's  agent  in 
pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  a  Christian  not  guilty  of  a  crime  in 
my  opinion  deserving  it,  I  should  be  an  ac- 
complice in  the  Pope's  injustice.** 

To  the  same  effect  was  the  testimony 
of  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  :t — 

"  If  an  excommunication  ia  issued  against 
any  individual  of  your  Church,  either  for  doing 
that  vrliich  is  in  itself  a  duty  for  him  to  do, 
or  for  not  doing  that  which  it  would  be  a 
crime  in  him  to  do,  is  not  an  individual  of 
your  churcli  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  reason 
and  his  judgment  in  such  a  case,  and  see 
whether  the  doing,  or  the  abstaining  from 
doing,  would  be  sinful  ?'* 

"  Most  certainly.  It  is  only  for  grievous 
crimes  that  such  censures  are  inflicted ;  and 
every  mnn,  by  looldng  into  his  prayer-book, 
sees  what  those  crimes  are. 

"  If  the  criminality  or  the  innocence  of 
the  act  should  depend  upon  the  positive  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  the  individual,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  in  that  respect,  would  have 
recourse  to  the  Word  of  God,  /is  he  finds  !t 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  Church  ?    Certainly. 

"  If  it  is  sometliing  respecting  the  natural 
and  moral  rights,  not  growing  out  of  the  re- 
velation of  God,  he  would  consult  his  moral 
sense  and  feelings  upon  the  subject  ?  Most 
certainly.** 

Such  were  the  opinions  expressed 
respecting  the  Pope's  supremacy,  when 
Emancipation  was  to  oe  won.  His 
decrees  were  liable  to  be  overruled  by 
individual  conscience  and  reason,  and 
were  never  to  take  effect,  '' unless 
where  they  were  sanctioned  by  civil 
authority."  In  short,  obedience  to  the 
Fope  was  to  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  assigned  by  the  obligations  of 


•  "  Education  Inquiry,**  Appendix  to  Eighth  Beport,  245. 
I  "  Digest  of  Evidence,'*  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 


t  Ibid,  160, 
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subjects  to  their  sovereign,  and  of  in- 
dividuals to  their  conscience.  The 
Sjnod  acts  as  if  all  this  were  changed. 
If  there  be  a  civil  right  or  duty,  re- 
specting which  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take, it  is  assuredly  that  of  the  sove- 
reign to  be  satisfied,  that  his  subjects  are 
properly  educated.  It  is  his  office  to 
execute  the  laws,  and  it  is  a  duty  at- 
tendant on  such  an  office,  indeed  in- 
separable from  it,  that  the  education 
of  the  people  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  they  are  to  obey.  The  Sove- 
reign has  devised  a  scheme  of  education 
—devised  it,  as  the  Svnod  of  Thurles 
seems  disposed  to  admit,  in  a  generous 
and  an  impartial  spirit;  and  yet,  as 
soon  as  the  Papal  See  has  pronounced 
against  this  scheme,  contrived  by  the 
Sovereign  and  established  by  the  law, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  declare 
the  cause  decided,  and  the  system  con- 
demned. Is  not  this  to  invert  the  re- 
lations which  Sovereign  and  Pope  were 
said  to  bold  towards  the  people  of  this 
country  ?  Five-and-twcnty  years  ago 
the  Sovereign's  right  was  asserted  in  its 
plenitude — ^the  Popes  were  restricted 
by  it.  Now,  the  primary  right  is  said 
to  be  the  papal — subjects  of  the  Bri- 
tish sovereign  are  to  be  educated  for 
the  Pope.  He  is  to  be  obeyed  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ — of  Christ,  who  is  a 
Priest  and  a  King,  and  whose  vicar,  ac- 
cordingly, holds  the  two  swords,  and 
challenges  temporal,  no  less  than  spiri- 
tual, allegiance. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  plea,  on  which  the 
Papal  prelates  insist  few  presiding  over 
the  education  of  the  children  and  the 
youth  of  their  communion,  is  not,  that 
they  should  train  up  subjects  for  the 
Pope,  but  that  they  may  protect  the 
souls  of  their  people.  They  are  alarmed, 
not  for  the  Papacy  but  the  faith.  The 
Pope,  too,  shares  in  their  alarm.  Un- 
less they  watch  over  all  the  processes 
of  education,  and  govern  them  with  an 
absolute  control>  the  faith  will  take 
hurt.  The  plea  is  plausible,  if  not  con- 
clusive; but  it  is  tantamount  t^  an 
avowal  that  the  Church  of  Rome  holds 
**  United  Instruction "  inadmissible. 
The  State  should  ponder  this.  It  may 
be  a  confession  of  weakness.  An  adul- 
terated faith  demands  a  system  of  edu- 
tion  adapted  to  its  peculiar  necessities. 


In  days  like  these,  professors  of  no 
ordinary  skill  and  stedfastness  are  de- 
niaudcd  to  protect  the  Roman  Catholic 
student  from  the  influences  by  which 
literature,  and  art,  and  science,  would 
deliver  him  from  the  bondage  of  su- 
perstition. In  the  presence  of  those 
stupendous  marvels  to  which  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  class-room,  every  day 
introduces  inquiring  minds,  it  is  very 
natural  that  Romanism  should  tremble 
for  the  fortunes  of  those  pious  frauds, 
which  shine  \rith  so  feeble  a  lustre  in 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-. 
In  her  fabrication  of  miracles,  she 
certainly  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  human  inventions ;  and  it 
IS  an  excusable,  as  well  as  an  intelligi- 
ble, fear,  which  constrains  her  to  take 
heed  that  she  lose  not  the  aid  of  edu- 
cation in  reconciling  superstition  with 
science.  A  desperate  boldness  grows 
put  of  a  fear  like  this,  atid  the  Queen's 
rights  are  disputed,  and  the  Queen *s 
mmisters  crossed  and  confronted  in 
their  enterprises,  in  order  that  what  is 
named  Faith  and  Religion  may  not  lose 
its  ascendancy  over  a  people  whom  edu-i 
cation  has  enh'ghtened. 

Other  changes  similar  in  character 
were  visible  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod.  Not  the  least  significant  was 
the  fact,  that  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  Assembly  was  a  prelate  who,  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  said,  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical history  of  Ireland,  was 
named  and  appointed  to  his  office,  not 
recommended  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  but  on  the 
"mere  motion"  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
That  the  "naked  right"  to  appoint 
was  in  the  Pope,  had  been  long  tie 
doctrine  of  that  Church  ;  but  it  was 
a  right  which,  as  high  authority  con- 
fidently pronounced,  would  never  be, 
and  had  never  been  exerted — a  right 
to  the  exercise  of  which,  it  was  insi- 
nuated, ihe  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  would  give  every  opposition  in 
their  power.  The  sentiments  of  eccle- 
siastics on  this  subject  may  be  learned 
from  the  testimony  of  one  certainly 
among  the  most  eminent  of  their  body 
—the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle*  :— 

"  Wliilst,  then,  we  are,  as  prelates  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  jealous  of  tlw  interfureDce 
of  the  Crown,  I  think  it  may  be  collected, 


•  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  was  examiaed  before  the  same  Committee.     His  testimony 
was  similar  in  effect  to  that  of  Doctor  Doyle, 
i*  Do  you  conceive  there  wouW  be  any  objection  to  securing  the  domestic  nomination  of  the 
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from  the  sentiments  I  delivered  on  a  former 
da^,  and  on  this,  that  we  are  not  less  jealoas 
of  the  interference  of  the  Pope.  We  are 
zealous  for  the  independence  of  our  Church, 
and  we  do  not  like  that  either  the  Pope 
should  interfere  with  it  beyond  what  it  nc' 
cessary  for  preserving  the  Catholic  commut 
nion,  nor  do  we  lilce  that  an  interference  of 
the  Crown  should  be  established  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  prelates,  wliich  would  weak- 
en our  influence  with  the  people— an  interfer- 
ence which,  under  a  bad  minister  (and  there 
liave  been  bad  ministers  in  every  State), 
might  be  made  use  of  to  put  into  places  of 
great  responsibility  men  who  would  be  unfit 
to  fill  them,  either  to  the  advantage  of  reli« 
gion,  or  (or  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Enter- 
taining, then,  OS  I  do,  these  notions  which 
I  have  expressed,  I  must  feel,  and  I  do  say, 
that,  in  vny  opinion,  the  best  security  we  can 
offer,  and  the  most  effectual  one  that  could 
be  required  of  us  is,  that  our  prelates  be  of  a 
domestic  kind — that  the  election  of  them  be 
made  by  men  residing  in  the  country,  and 
who  are  British  subjects ;  and  that  there  be 
no  farther  interference  with  them  than  that 
interference  which  would  re.sult  from  all  per-' 
sons  coucemed  in  such  elections  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  that  they  would 
elect  only  such  persons  as  would  be  loyal 
and  peaceable,  and  likely  to  discharge  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  in  a  manner  useful  to 
the  State,  and  honorable  to  their  calling." — 
Com.  Com.,  1825,  »*  Second  Rejwrt,"  p.  210, 

Such  was  once  the  bifrontal  jea- 
lousy of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ire- 
land.    Jealous  of  the  Pope,  it  demand- 


ed fccurlties  for  loyalty  to  the  Sove- 
reign ;  jealous  of  the  Sovereign,  it  as- 
serted the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope  j 
jealous  for  its  own  rights,  and  conscious 
of  its  weakness,  ecclesiastical  Roman- 
ism in  Ireland  seemed  to  have  invented 
or  contrived  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  secular  and  the  spiritual 
sovereignties,  and  to  have  found  in 
each  a  protection  against  the  other. 
This  was  the  policy  of  Irish  Roman- 
ism— what  is  it  now  ? 

The  Most  Rev.  Paul  CuUen,  iii 
whose  behalf  Pius  IX.  set  aside  the 
claims  of  all  the  candidates  recom- 
mended from  Ireland,  and  in  whose 
favour  neither  chapter,  nor  diocese, 
priest  or  bishop,  gave  a  vote,  presid- 
ed over  an  assembly,  all  members  of 
which  obeyed  him  as  submissively  as  if 
he  had  been  the  archbishop  of  their 
choice.  The  Most  Rev.  Paul  CuUen,  it 
is  said,  has  declined  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms,  and  is  reported  to  have  refused 
an  office  of  chanty  and  trust,  because, 
if  he  accepted  it,  that  oath  could  not 
be  evaded.  The  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cul- 
len,  instead  of  the  preparations  for  his 
duties,  which  would  h^  found  in  a  long 
residence  in  his  own  country,  appears 
to  have,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
breathed  the  atmosphere  and  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Papal  court.  And  thus  the 
three  assurances  for  fidelity  to  the  So- 


bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland? — t  do  not  conceive  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  it ;  I  think  rather  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

"  In  whom  is  the  nomination  now  vested  ? — At  present  it  is  vested  in  the  Pope,  but  he  dpes 
not  exercise  it,  except  at  the  recommendation  of  some  portion  of  the  Irish  clergy. 

"  Should  you  think  it  an  objectionable  measure  to  prevent  any  foreigner  from  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  see  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ? — By  no  means. 

"  Would  you  extend  that  to  all  benefices  in  the  Catholic  Churcli  ? — To  all  benefices. 

"  Should  you  conceive  there  to  be  any  objection  to  the  Crown  having  a  power  of  interfer- 
ing in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  change  of  the  lower  clergy  from  one  benefice  to 
another  ? — I  would  conceive  that  such  interference  would  be  liable  to  great  objections. 

"  Tou  would  not  conceive  there  would  be  any  objection,  on  the  members  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tliolic  hierarchy  being  promoted  from  one  rank  to  another,  that  the  same  certificate  of  loyalty 
and  domestic  nomination  should  accompany  the  change  which  accompanied  the  first  appoint- 
ment?— I  thmk  it  would  not  be  liable  to  any  objection." — Com,  Com.^  2nd  Ueport^  p.  231, 

The  discretion  with  which  the  Church  of  Rome  can  comport  herself  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  the  concessions  whicli  she  can  make  in  cases  of  necessity,  will  appear  from  the 
following.     Dr.  Murray  is  the  witness  under  examination : — 

"  Has  the  Emperor  of  Russia  any  such  right  ?  (of  a  veto) — lie  has  not ;  but  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  being  the  head  of  a  despotic  government,  recommends  a  certain  individual  to  the 
Pope ;  and  the  Pope,  that  the  Catholics  of  that  country  may  not  be  persecuted,  if  he  finds  no 
canonical  objection  to  the  individual,  appoints  that  individual  of  his  own  authority,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  tlie  recommendation  of  the  Emperor ;  he  studiously  avoids  saying 
that  such  a  person  had  ever  been  presented ;  in  the  fulness  of  his  own  authority  he  appoints 
him  ;  but  he  is  pleased  to  appoint  the  person  so  presented,  if  he  feels  no  objection  to  him. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  before  tlie  concordat  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
The  King  of  Prussia  named  a  certain  individual,  his  qualifications  were  examined  into  ;  if 
the  Pope  gaw  no  diiliculty,  he  appointed  him ;  but  he  made  the  nomination  in  the  fidness 
of  hi;}  own  power,  without  any  reference  to  the  presentation." — Ibid.^  p.  230. 
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vereigii  and  country,  upon  which  reli- 
ance was  pkced  by  the  right  rev. 
divine  whose  testimony  we  cited,  have 
all  been  denied.  Dr.  CuUen  was  not 
chosen  by  the  Irish  clergy.  He  has 
been  so  long  absent  from  the  country 
as  to  have  become  virtually  a  foreign- 
er ;  and  be  has  declined  taking  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
direct  refusal  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Malta  to  take  that  oath,  and  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  See  of  Rome  on 
the  subject,  have  rendered  such  abste- 
miousness alarmingly  intelligible. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  not  been  thus  remiss 
in  his  duty  to  the  Pope.  Twice,  at 
least,  has  this  duty  been  discharged. 
At  his  consecration  he  bound  himself 
by  an  oath  of  feudal  obedience  to  his 
ecclesiastical  soverign;  and  his  first 
solemn  act  at  the  Synod  was  the  utter- 
ing a  profession  of  faith,  in  which  he 
declaml  that  he  "promised,  vowed, 
and  swore  true  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  Vicar  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  this  act 
of  fealty,  the  legate  was  followed  by 
the  assembled  ecclesiastics.  That  their 
allegiance  was  ample  and  sincere,  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  prove.  But 
there  were  proofs  of  it  not  to  be  dis- 


puted. In  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Pope,  the  Queen's  Colleges 
were  denounced.  In  deference  to  the 
papal  authority,  titles  granted  by  the 
Pope,  and  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  have  been  openly  assumed  by 
Roman  Catholic  bishops.  The  Synodi- 
cal  Address,  published  by  authority,  is 
subscribed — "  Paul,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and 
Defegateofthe  Apostolic  See,  President 
of  the  Synod;  John,  Bishop  of  Clon- 
fert,  Promoter  of  the  Synod.*'  Another 
member  of  the  Synod  took  a  step  in 
advance  of  this,  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Iceland,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  prohibitory  provision 
contained  in  the  Act  of  1829,  sub- 
scribing himself,  **  John,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam."* 

On  his  examination  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  in  1826,  Dr. 
Doyle  was  asked,  "Would  there  be 
any  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy,  for  the  legisla- 
ture  to  demand  from  the  legate,  before 
he  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  functions, 
n  solemn  written  promise  not  to  at- 
tempt anything  against  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  or  to  continue  in  England 
or  Ireland  beyond  the  pleasure  of  the 


*  It  would  appear  as  if  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  certain  Roman  Catholic 
priests  as  to  the  amount  of  obligation  imposed  on  them  by  the  Papal  rescripts  on  education. 
Although  the  Pope  had  pronounced  sentence  of  disqualification  on  the  Qaeen's  Colleges  in 
October,  1847,  there  were  ecclesiastics  of  the  priestly  order  who  imagined  that  they  were  sUn 
free  to  take  office  in  them.  An  epistle  recently  addressed  to  Dr.  Cullen  is  deigned  to  dissi- 
pate this  delusion : — 

"Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Rbybrekd  Lord — ^Though  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  ap- 
pear to  be  about  to  hold  a  National  Council  with  a  view  principally  to  determine,  after  deli- 
berating in  common,  upon  a  uniform  discipline  to  be  observed  thronghout  Ireland  in  reference 
to  the  Colleges,  the  Sacred  Congregation  has  yet  wished  that  this  should  be  especially  com- 
mended to  them  by  your  Grace ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  you  should  signify  to  them 
that  the  exhortations  contained  in  the  Apostolic  Letters  are  particularly  directed  to  that  ob- 
ject But  I  am  confident  that  they  will  happily  effect  this  by  not  departing  in  the  least  from 
the  obedience  which  they  owe  to  the  Apostolic  See  and  its  Rescripts ;  and  by  keeping  it 
mainly  in  view  how  they  may  most  effectually  consult  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.  Meanwhile  I  have  thought  it  should  be  signified  through  your  Grace  to  the 
Bishops,  that  it  appears  astonishing,  after  the  answers  already  given  on  the  Colleges,  that 
some  should  not  have  hesitated  to  assort  that  it  is  lawful  for  Priests  to  undertake  certain 
offices  in  the  said  Colleges ;  for  if  it  has  been  declared  that  the  afbresaid  Colleges  will  prove 
detrimental  to  religion  by  reason  of  their  grave  and  intrinsic  dangers — if  the  Bishops  have 
been  warned  to  have  no  share  in  carrying  out  their  establishment,  it  is  certainly  evident  that 
neither  is  it  lawful  for  other  ecclesiastical  persons  to  discharge  any  function  having  reference 
to  the  said  Colleges. 

"  As  to  other  controversies  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  said  Colleges,  it  will  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Bishops,  after  having  diUgently  weighed  the  before-mentioned  Rescripts,  to  frame 
such  rules  to  be  everywhere  observed  for  withholding  the  Faithful  from  frequenting  those 
Colleges,  as  will  correspond  with  the  said  Rescripts,  and  be  conformable  to  th«  equity  and 
benignity  which  the  Apostolic  See  itself  ever  enfbrces  by  its  example. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  from  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  De  Propaganda  Fide,  the 
18th  day  of  April,  1850. 

"J.  Pn.  Cardinal  Fraxsoni,  Prefect. 
"Alkxaxdkr  Barnabo^  Secretary, 
*«  To  the  Moit  Rev.  PaqI  Cnllen,  Archbishop  of  Armash.** 
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King,  or  of  the  Privy  Couucil  ?"  1  lie 
answer  of  the  nVht  reverend  witness 
was  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance. 
"  To  the  first  part,"  he  replied : — 

"  Of  what  is  stated,  so  far  from  having 
any  objection  to  it,  we  should  he  glad  that 
BQch  a  demand  were  made  of  him.  As  to 
the  second  part,  it  is  a  matter  about  which 
we  should  not,  properly  speaking,  form  any 
opinion.  Whetiier  the  King  were  to  have 
snch  a  right  or  not,  is  a  matter  about  which, 
I  think,  we  need  not,  in  any  way,  be  con- 
sulted ;  it  would  rest  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  we  would,  as  I 
conceive,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But 
as  to  the  requiring  a  pledge,  by  oath  or  other- 
"wise,  from  the  nuncio  who  might  be  placed 
in  this  country,  that  he  would  not  in  any- 
wise interfere  with  the  temporal  or  civil  con- 
cerns either  of  his  Majesty,  or  of  liis  Majesty's 
subjects,  so  far  from  having  an  objection 
to  that,  we  should  rejoice  at  tV,  because  we 
would  not  wish  that  he  should  so  interfere  in 
anyway." — Com.  Com.  2nd  Report,  p.  174. 

The  question  respecting  the  expe- 
diency of  demanding  a  guarrantee  from 
the  papal  legate  was,  probably,  sug- 
gested by  a  knowledaje  ot  the  practice  of 
loreign  countries.  Even  where  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion, 
there  are  jealous  precautions  taken  that 
the  rights  of  Sovereign  or  people  be 
not  infringed  by  the  agents  of  the 
Pope. 

Very  valuable  and  abundant  infor- 
mation on  this  most  important  subject 
will  be  found  in  a  report  from  a  select 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  **  into 
the  laws  and  ordinances  existing  in  fo- 
rei^  states,  respecting  the  regulation 
of  their  foreign  subjects  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  &c.,  &c.,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
25th  June,  1816" — a  report  which 
makes  manifest  the  truth,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  knowledge  which  such 
governments  have  had  of  the  character 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  been  the 
jealous  care  with  which  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  guard  against  its  en- 
croachments. This  report  may  proba- 
bly not  be  easily  accessible  to  many  of 
our  readers,  but  they  can  avail  them- 
selves of  an  admirable  substitute  for 
it.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  ''Laws 


of  I  he  Papacj',"  the  Rev.  Robert  J. 
M*Ghee  has  given  an  elaborate  epitome 
and  digest  of  the  report,  elucidating, 
with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy, the  intelligence  it  conveys; 
and  accompanying  it  with  comments 
and  citations  of  evidence  which  show 
plainly  its  application*  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  country.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  this  very  able  work,  and 
add,  as  pertinent  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, a  single  extract  from  a  different 
work — ^Du  Pin's  ''Manuel  de  Droit/* 


"  OF  LEGATES  A  LATERE,  AND  OF  THEIR 
POWERS  IN  FRANCE. 

"  The  Pope  does  not  send  legates  k  latere 
into  France,  with  faculty  to  reform,  judge, 
confer,  dispense,  and  snch  other  powers  as 
are  usually  specified  in  the  Bulls,  unless  at 
the  demand  of  the  very  Christian  King,  or 
with  his  consent;  and  the  legato  does  not 
make  use  of  his  powers  till  he  has  pro- 
mised the  King,  by  writing  under  his  seal, 
and  has  sworn  by  his  holy  orders,  to  use  the 
said  powers  in  the  kingdoms,  countries,  lands, 
and  lordships  subject  to  his  authority,  only 
so  far  and  so  long  as  it  shall  please  the 
King ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  said  legate 
sliali  be  warned  of  his  desire  to  the  con- 
trary, he  will  desist  and  cease ;  also  that  he 
will  only  use  the  said  powers  with  respect  to 
those  for  whom  he  shall  have  the  King's  con- 
sent ;  and  conformably  to  this,  without  at- 
tempting or  doing  anything  prejudicial  to 
tlie  holy  decrees,  general  councils,  franchises, 
liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  and  of  the  univertiiieM  and  public 
studies  of  this  kingdom.  And  to  this  end 
the  powers  of  such  legates  are  submitted  to 
the  court  of  parliament,  where  they  are  seen, 
examined,  verified,  published,  and  registeretl 
with  such  modifications  as  the  Court  sees  fit 
to  make  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  which  modifications,  all  the  processes 
and  disputes  which  shall  ensue,  shall  bo 
judged,  and  not  otherwise. 

C"  Suivant  les  quelles  modifications  se  ju- 
gent  tous  les  proces  et  differends  qui  survien- 
nent  pour  raison  de  ce  et  non  autreinent") — 
Libertes  de  VEglise  Gallicane  rediges^  par 
P.  PUhon,  D,  P.  Manuel,  p.  18. 

The  subject  of  education,  especially 
exempted  from  the  interference  of  the 
Pope's  commissioner,  or  legate,  bv  such 
laws  as  the  above,  is  the  especial  sub- 
ject on  which  his  mission  is  to  be  ex- 


•  A  curious  statement  is  found  here  respecting  a  plot  discovered  during  the  reign  of 
Christian  IV.  "  Several  ecclesiastics,  who  outwardly  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  tiie  Catholic  faith  by  the  Jesuits  at  tlie  College  of  Braunibui^b, 
in  Prussia,  wer<3  actually  aiil  secretly  employed  in  »preadui^  Catholicism  in  their  parishes." — 
Laivs  of  the  Papucy,  p.  28(i,  «.il.nl  from  tU'i  Appya.lix  to  the  P41  iumeatary  Kepurt,  p.  433. 
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crtiscfl  here  in  Ireland,  exercised  not 
merely  without  the  sanction  of  the 
State,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  a 
scheme  for  the  success  of  which  the 
Government  and  legislation  of  the 
country  aj)pear  to  have  been,  and  to 
be,  more  than  ordinarily  solicitous. 

We  have  not  entered  into  any  de- 
tails of  the  florid  and  melo-dramatic 
displays  of  state  and  splendour  with 
which  the  multitude  were  gratified  in 
the  proceeilings  of  the  Synod.  Tlio 
appearance  of  the  masses  who  came  to 
witness  these  displays,  it  is  rather 
boastfully  announced,  called  up  the  re- 
membrance of  ^!r.  O'Connelrs  mon- 
ster-meetings ;  and  we  may  in  all  so^ 
briety  aflfirm,  that  if  the  intellectuid 
food  supplied  to  them  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Synod,  can  be  judged  of 
by  the  tempered  eloquence  of  the  Sy- 
nodical  Address,  the  state  of  excite- 
ment in  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
kept  by  the  assembled  fathers  was  lit- 
tle leas  unwholesome  tlian  that  boiling 
boat  to  which  the  repeal  harangues  we 
said  to  have  raised  them.  It  seems  the 
desire  of  the  Sj-nod,  that  the  Koman 
Catholic  Bishops  should  have  authority 
over  the  "various  charitable  estab- 
lishments," as  well  as  over  those  for 
the  education  of  their  people  ;  and  the 
Address  gives  proof,  that,  however  they 
may  have  conducted  themselves  with 
regard  tp  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
moral  or  physical,  they  are  not  back- 
ward in  applying  stinuili  to  their 
malignant  passions.  We  would  not 
have  wondered  had  there  been  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  true  causes  of 
calamities  by  which  the  people  have 
been  afflicted,  but  we  cannot  disguise 
from  ourselves  the  wickedness  of  di- 
recting the  vindictive  feelings  of  men 
maddened  by  suP'evings,  not  to  the 
laws,  whielif  in  most  cases,  pix)duecd 
such  sufferings,  but  to  a  class  of  men 
upon  whom  the  weight  of  these  oj)- 
presaive  laws  fell  with  a  most  calami- 
tous effect,  and  who  were  no  more  than 
the  enforced  instruments  of  visiting 
upon  their  poorer  brethren  some  por- 
tion of  their  own  distresses.  But  upon 
topics  like  these  we  feel  it  is  not  within 
our  present  province  to  dilate.  They^ 
are  among  the  ordinary'  incidents  of 
all  such  assemblies  as  the  Synod  of 
Thurles.  It  was  QQvtixm  of  the  ])ecu~ 
liariiies  of  that  ecclesiastical  meeting 
that  wo  have  felt  ourselves  bound  to 


animadvert  upon.    What  can  wc  learn 
from  them  ? 

**  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,"  ob- 
serves Professor  Kanke,*  ''and  one 
which  affords  an  insight  into  the  gene- 
ral course  of  human  affairs,  that,  at  the 
moment  when  its  schemes  for  tbe  re- 
establishment  of  an  universal  supre- 
macy fell  to  the  ground,  the  papacy 
began  also  to  decay  at  the  core."  Has 
the  Papal  court  learned  tlie  moral  U 
this  brief  history,  and  is  she  again  as- 
piring to  that  ascendancy  in  which,  or 
in  the  effort  to  attain  it,  is  the  secret  of 
her  existence.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  new  energy  seems  developed  in 
the  materiel  of  her  establishment,  and 
light  begins  to  dawn  on  the  persever- 
ance and  the  artifice  by  wnich,  for 
some  time  past,  she  has  bee^  promot- 
ing her  cause.  To  understand  the 
machinations  of  Romanism,  the  hisUuY 
of  the  world  must  be  learned,  and  if 
there  be  apparent  anomalies  or  irregu- 
larities  in  her  administration  of  affiurs — 
if  she  tolerate  in  France  what  she  pro* 
hibits  in  Ireland — if  she  concede  in 
Russia  and  coerce  in  Piedmont — if  die 
promise  in  one  year  what  she  prohibits 
in  another — a  just  apj^reciation  of  the 
eireumstanees  by  which  she  is  influ- 
enced will  make  it  clear  that  her 
policy  is  simple,  that  she  aims  at  re- 
tainiug  or  acquiring  power,  and  that, 
however  oblique  or  tortuous  her  way 
may  be,  she  usually  makes  choice  of 
that  which  leads  with  most  directness, 
or  throusht  least  peril,  to  the  object  of 
her  ambftion. 

Is  the  Synod  of  Thurlos  to  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  processes  by 
which  her  great  end,  ag^ndisement, 
is  to  be  achieved  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
answer.  Even  conjectures  would  be 
rash.  Unless  we  knew  tohetker  thai 
Synod  has  had  secret  countenance  from 
parties  by  whom  the  legislature  or 
Government  can  be  controlled,  we  would 
feel  reluctant  to  express  an  opinion  on 
its  consequences,  if  the  Assembly  has 
been  held,  as  many  a  meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Association  was  held,  hy  direc- 
tion of,  or  in  collusion  with,  powerful 
parties  who  turneil  seditious  language 
to  their  own  account-,  and  professed  to 
find  in  it  ground  of  alarm  or  reason  for 
concession,  it  may  furnish  pretext  for 
measures  very  perilous  to  tne  best  in- 
terests of  the  c^ountry.  Again,  if  the 
assembled  fathers  had  a  clear  and  a 


*  '*  History  of  the  Pojk»,"  Book  vlii,  section  15. 
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correct  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  profit  by  the  enlarged  ex- 
tension of  the  Irisji  franchise,  they  may 
become  patrons  and  protectors  of  a 
ministry,  and  may  enjoin  upon  the 
servants  they  keep  in  place  such  la- 
bours as  it  shall  please  their  ambition 
to  assign  them.  Here,  it  is  manifest, 
ire  are  too  much  in  the  dark  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  future  they  may  be 
agents  to  shape  out  for  the  country 
and  the  empire.  But  it  would  appear 
to  us,  that,  whatever  doubt  there  may 
be  as  to  the  issues  of  the  synodal  ex- 
periment, it  has  disclosed  two  great 
characteristics  of  Romanism,  upon 
which  it  becomes  wise  men  to  meditate 
and  statesmen  to  act. 

The  first  of  these  is,  its  intense  and 
absorbing  passion  for  power— its  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  to  sulnoct  to  its 
influence  and  authority  the  under- 
standing, imagination,  and  conscience ; 
the  wh^e  wond  of  man,  his  thoughts, 
acts,  and  feelings.  The  second  is,  that 
in  its  submission  to  civil  Jaws,  where 
they  are  not  coincident  with  its  own, 
it  18  governed  by  purely  prudential 
considerations — conscience  has  no  con- 
cern in  its  obedience.  Absolute  Russia, 
revolutionary  France,  Protestant  Eng- 
land, in  their  several  degrees,  could  in- 
sure outward  respect  to  laws  which  it 
was  known  would  be  enforced ;  but 
let  there  be  a  prospect  that  resistance 
to  such  laws  may  be  successflil,  and  no 
**  compunctious  visiting  of  nature  '*  will 
discourage  the  resistance  by  setting 
forth  the  mass  of  misery  and  crime 
that  may  be  attendant  on  the  struggle. 
What  waters  of  strife  may  be  let  loose 
by  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  history  will 
luirTe  to  tell — the  encouragement  it  has 
afforded  to  disaffection,  we  have  had 
laid  upon  us  the  responsibility  to  wit- 
ness. We  have  seen  the  emissary  of 
a  foreign  potentate  exercising  almost 
a  sovereign  authority  in  our  land ;  in- 
hibiting masses  of  people  upon  whom 
our  constitution  bestows  the  privileges 
of  British  subjects,  from  accepting  the 
instruction  which  the  State  regards  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  honest  and  safe 
exercise  of  these  high  privileges ;  pro- 
hibiting this  educational  system,  not 
because  he  proves  it  to  be  evil,  but 
because  the  Papal  See  condenms  it. 
We  have  seen  persons  under  this 
authority  defy  the  State,  by  a  daring 
assumption  of  titles  (in  correspond- 
ence with  Government  officials,  and 
in  pastoral  addresses),  which  the  laws 
of  the   country  pronoimcc  a  crime. 


Such  things  will  be  judged  of  as  in- 
dications of  purpose  by  the  people — 
they  should  serve  as  admonitory  les- 
sons to  the  State.  The  careless  way- 
farer who  is  stung  or  bitten  to  death, 
af\er  having  heard  the  notice  of  dan- 
ger which  provident  nature  compels 
the  venomous  beast  to  affbrd,  has  but 
himself  to  blame  for  the  destruction 
which  has  come,  not  uuawares,  upon 
him. 

If  the  government,  and  its  leading 
organ  in  tne  Irish  press,  are  moved  by 
the  same  spirit,  we  must  conjecture 
that  the  "rattle"  has  given  warning 
in  vain.  2'he  Dublin  Evening  Post, 
which  proclaims  that  **the  Synodical 
Address  will  bo  read  with  attention 
and  respect,**  publishes  a  "Memoran- 
dum" fully  entitled,  we  frankly  admit, 
to  the  grave  consideration  claimed  for  it : 

"THR  STXOmOAL  ADBBRSS. 

"  The  following  most  important  memo- 
randum,  which  niay  b6  considered  an  autho-^ 
ritative  statement,  is  most  worihj'  of  all  at^ 
tention  at  the  present  moment : — 
"  *  Memorandnm, 

"  *  It  is  known  that  the  acts  of  the  late 
Synod  can  have  no  effect  until  they  shall 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See. 
On  this  account  its  decrees  are  kept  secret, 
until  the  final  decision  of  his  HoHncM  re- 
garding them  shall  have  been  dcclare<1. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  Synodical  Ad- 
dress— ^which  was  to  obtain  immediate  pub- 
licity without  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Pope — the  same  reserve  ts  not  required ;  and 
it  is  no  lonffcr  a  secret  that  it  contains  a 
passage  of  which  many  of  the  prelates  have 
disapproved.  A  lairo  number  of  that  body 
(though  not  a  majority)  were  adverse  to 
any  pulilication  from  the  Synod  regarding 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  except  the  Rescripts 
themselves,  until  certain  points  not  yet  de- 
cided by  the  Holy  See  sliould  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  final  judgment  of  his  Holiness  ; 
and  if,  when  the  AddresSi  which  had  been 
already  voted  by  a  majority,  was  read  at  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Synod,  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  waste  the  small  remaining  time 
of  the  Synod  in  the  renewal  of  what  would 
be  then  a  useless  contest,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  any  one  of  those  several  prelates 
alluded  to  had  cliangcd  his  previously  ex- 
pressed opinion. 

" '  It  is  even  asserted,  by  persons  who 
ought  to  know  the  fact,  that  on  certain  points 
not  yet  decided  regarding  the  Colleges,  the 
opinions  of  the  bishops  are  so  nearly  balanced 
as  to  admit  of  a  majority  of  one  only.  All 
will,  however,  submit  to  the  final  decision  of 
the  Holy  See. 

**  *  The  letter  which  refers  to  the  deans  of 
residence,  &c,  was  not  considered  by  all  the 
prelates  as  an  authoritative  Papal  docu- 
ment.*"— Evening  PoU^  17 ih  Septy  1850. 
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It  is,  we  repeat,  difficult  to  OYcr- 
estimate  the  importance  of  a  publica^ 
tion  like  this.  Some  short  time  since 
it  was  vaunted  by  the  Times  that,  be- 
cause of  the  publicity  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  the  presence  of  reporters  ex- 
ercising; their  office  during  the  discus- 
sion 01  its  measures,  there  could  be 
nothing  alarming  in  the  Synod  of 
Thurles.  It  is  now  intimated,  with 
authority,  by  an  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  that  the  Synod  was  a  secret  so~ 
ciety,  that  it  has  published  an  address, 
which  is  to  be  read  **with  attention 
and  respect,"  and  that  it  has  passed 
decrees  which  **are  to  be  kept  secret" 
until  the  decision  (not  of  the  govern- 
ment but)  of  a  foreign  potentate,  di- 
rect their  publication.  If  the  secret 
decrees  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
Address  which  the  Synod  was  not  afraid 
to  publish,  there  was  certainly  much 
to  justify  suspicion,  if  not  alarm,  in 
the  synodical  proceedings.  When  an 
Assembly,  in  which  every  individual 
was  bound  by  an  oath  of  feudal,  or  more 
than  feudal,  obedience  to  a  foreign 
power,  regarded  an  Address  condem- 
natory of  such  a  scheme  as  that  which 
the  mshops  denounced,  a  document 
which  it  was  wise  to  make  public,  and 
when  they  appended  to  the  Address  sig- 
natures by  which  they  openly  and  deli- 
berately violated  the  law  of  the  land, 
it  would  not  be  marvellous  if  the  deli- 
berations which  they  felt  it  expedient 
to  conceal,  occasioned  some  feelings  of 
distrust  in  the  government  they  op- 
posed and  insulted. 

Further,  it  is  announced  in  the  ''me- 
morandum," that  of  the  bishops  assem- 
bled in  synod  at  Thurles,  "  there  was 
a  majority  of  one  only,"  but  that  "  all 
will  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
See."  The  assembly  was  divided- 
there  was  a  majority  of  one,  we  may 


collect,  adverse  to  the  Government 
and  law  of  Great  Britain ;  in  a  i^vr 
weeks  more  there  will  be  unanimitpr 
in  the  synodal  decision ;  the  lai^  mi- 
nority will,  in  all  probability,  adopt 
the  resolutions  of  what  is  now  tuc 
smallest  possible  majority,  and  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ire- 
land will  be  arrayed  against  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  laws ;  or,  if  the  less 
unfavourable  alternative  be  chosen,  the 
British  Government  will  owe  the  miti- 
gation of  contumely  to  the  commands 
of  a  foreign  potentate.  A  pitiable  es- 
tate this  for  a  mighty  empire — ^England 
abased  to  a  dependimce  on  the  proba- 
bility that  Pio  Nono  may  have  learned, 
from  the  contingencies  of  his  own  life, 
wisdom  enough  to  discourage  disaffec- 
tion in  his  Irish  episcopal  vassals — 

**  Mirandtuque  cltens  sedet  ad  pnsteria  reges 
Donee  Bytlxino  libeat  Ttgilan  ^jmu&no." 

Her  Majesty's  ministers  are  guar- 
dians of  their  own  honour.  To  them 
the  indignity  may  be  of  light  account^ 

*'  To  show  tlie!r  miterlei  in  foreign  lands, 
Conddiuncd,  or  needy  tuppUttnU^  to  trait 
The  tyrant's  sentence  and  the  slaves*  debate.** 

But  there  are  interests  and  duties 
not  their  own,  upon  which  their  con- 
duct must  have  an  influence,  and  which 
it  will  be  baseness  unparalleled  if  they 
wantonly  abandon.  The  glory  of  the 
British  crown  is  at  their  mercy — is  it 
to  be  made  a  sport  for  the  Vatican  ? 
Subjects  of  their  royal  mistress,  if  pro- 
tected in  the  righteous  exercise  of  tneir 
own  judgment,  will  continue  weU-affect- 
ed  to  the  laws  and  to  their  Queen; 
and  are  the  Queen's  ministers  to  deny 
them  protection,  and  tamely  stand  by 
while  the  Pope,  if  it  so  pleases  "  His 
Holiness,"  indoctrinates  them  in  trea- 
son? 
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EECENT     POLITICAL     XC0MOMI8T8.* 


It  is  now  some  time  since  we  asked  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  any  publica- 
tions professedly  on  the  study  of  poli- 
tical economy.  AVe  felt  disinclined  to 
devote  any  portion  of  our  space  to 
works  of  this  nature  for  many  reasons. 
Many  of  the  subjects  with  which  poli- 
tical economy  has  to  deal  are  so  closely 
connected  with  party  politics,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do 
them  justice  within  the  few  pages 
which  we  could  devote  to  them.  To 
bring  forward  and  establish,  by  argu- 
ment and  illustration,  every  sound  pro- 
position ;  to  grapple  with  and  expose 
every  delusive  sophism ;  to  note  well 
the  exceptions  to  every  general  prin- 
ciple, and  the  reasons  -miy  it  should 
be  so  qualified,  and  to  do  all  this 
so  conclusively  as  to  overbear  the 
strongest  prejudices,  would  be  entirely 
out  of  our  power.  To  have  done  less 
than  this — to  have  attempted  the  task 
and  failed — ^would  have  been  most  in- 
jurious. We  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
true  principles  of  poHtical  economy 
have  been  steadily  advancing  in  the 
country.  They  have  advanced,  as  all 
truth  nas  ever  done,  and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  must  ever  continue  to  do, 
impeded  by  much  unjust  obloquy,  by 
much  misapprehension,  and  by  some 
mistaken  support.  Yet,  notwithstiind- 
ing  the  indiscretion  of  £nends,  and  the 
rancour  and  prejudice  of  opponents, 
the  truths  of  political  economy  have 
daily  gained  ground,  and  are  now  not 


merely  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  sul^ect  for  themselves, 
but  have  begun  to  be  generally  re- 
ceived and  adc^ted  by  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  who  are  content  to  take 
their  opinions  from  others. 

It  would  be  most  imjust  thus  to  no- 
tice the  rapid  diffusion  of  correct  views 
on  the  great  subjects  of  national  and 
social  interests  without  acknowled^g 
the  source  to  which  it  is  owing.  Ire- 
land owes  the  diffusion  of  economical 
knowledge  to  the  public  spirit  and  li- 
berality of  an  individual,  and  he  a 
stranger.  The  first  impetus  to  the 
study  of  political  economy  in  this 
country  was  ^ven  by  Archbishop 
Whateley.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty 
years  since  he  founded,  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, the  professorship  of  political  eco- 
nomy which  bears  his  name.  The 
University,  adopting  the  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  the  professorship,  shortly 
afterwards  instituted  annual  prizes  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  science. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
professorship,  the  periodical  lectures, 
the  annual  examinations,  and  the  com- 
petition for  the  professorship  itself 
(which  being  tenable  but  for  five  years, 
continually  attracts  a  number  of  aspi- 
rants for  the  distinction)  have  mainly 
occasioned  that  improved  tone  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  this  important  subject 
which  every  one  of  us  must  recognise. 
We  observe  that  the  University  has 
recently  introduced  portions  of  Adam 
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Smith's  celebrated  treatise  into  the 
course  for  ethical  moderatorship.  We 
see,  too,  that  each  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Queen's  Colleges  has  its  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy ;  and  we  feol 
confident  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  the  leading  truths  of  this 
science  will  bte  to  generajly  diifl^sed, 
that  men  lyiU  forget  iio.w  Cirst  they 
learned  them,  and  will  come  to  regard 
them  as  self-evident. 

We  feet  *^**  V§  are  not  over-san- 
ffuine  in  oup  anticipations,  &r  we 
know  of  no  subject  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  which  are  so  simple,  of  none 
in  which  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  social  phenomena  with 
which  it  is  concerned  is  moreeasy.  Col- 
lateral subjects  no  doubt  there  are — 
subjects  like  banking,  currency,  and 
some  others  that  we  could  enumerate 
—of  which  the  facts  are  not  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently well  established,  or  understood, 
to  enable  us  to  feel  that  our  conclusions 
are  necessarily  true.  With  regard  to  such 
subjects  we  must  be  content  for  some 
time  to  acquiesce  in  results  which  ap- 
proach no  closer  to  certainty  than  a 
very  hi^h  degree  of  probability;  we 
must  wait  untu  statistics,  the  handmaid 
of  political  science,  shall  have  given  us 
some  surer  footing  as  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning.  But  lor  the  greater  num- 
ber of  questions  with  which  political 
economy  has  to  deal,  statistics  are  in 
no  degree  requisite.  We  can  dett^rmine 
the  tearing  of  almost  every  measure, 
which  directly  affects  the  condition  of 
any  class  of  society,  whether  landlords, 
capitalists,  or  labourers,  either  without 
the  aid  of  statistics  at  all,  or  with  such 
a  general  knowledge  of  their  results  as 
every  one  is  familiar  with.  In  fact, 
in  so  small  a  compass  can  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  be  contained, 
that  if  we  take  up  the  works  of  many 
distinguished  political  economists,  we 
will  find  that  by  much  a  larger  por- 
tion of  them  is  devoted  to  exposing  for- 
mer errors,  than  to  expounding  or  in- 
vestigating truth.  FhIso  notions  had 
sprung  up,  under  the  influence  of  class- 
legislation  ;  the  inU  rests  of  a  section 
of  the  community  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  identical  with,  or  paramount 
to,  that  of  the  whole,  and  various 
clumsy  devices  were  adoptiid  by  go- 
vernments to  promote  the  interests  of 
these  favourite  classes.  In  a  state  of 
society  so  perverted  and  unnatural,  it 
was  not  to  be  exi>ecte4  that  any  just 
Tiews  on  economical  subjects   could 


present  themselves.  How,  for  exam- 
ple, while  the  ruling  classes  were  all 
idlers,  and  the  working  classes  all 
slaves,  is  it  possible  that  right  notions 
of  t^e  yalue  and  dignity  of  labour  could 
ever  have  occurred  to  mankind?  When 
the  institutions  of  society  becappie  more 
m  fccor^ancc  w\tii  \^q  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  more  Javourable  to 
the  progress  of  truth,  the  influence  of 
a  few  powerful  minds  dispelled  the  mists 
of  former  error;  and  ^  ^^(QPJle  an^ 
ottuJous  are  the  true  economical  in- 
terests of  mankind,  that  we  defy  any 
candid  mind,  on  giving  any  reasonable 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  fail  in  dis- 
cerning them. 

What  is  now  needed  is,  to  disse- 
minate a  general  knowledge  of  these 
interests  widely  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  population.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  do  better  service  to  the 
country,  than  is  done  by  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's. The  subject  is  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  every  intelligent  man  in  the 
community — the  size  and  price  of  the 
volume  nuike  it  available  to  all ;  and 
the  topics  on  which  it  treats  are  those 
with  which  we  are  most  intimately 
concerned,  and  upon  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  speak  and  to  act  every 
day  of  our  lives.  It  is  thus  only, 
by  the  circulation  of  such  works  as 
these,  that  not  only  will  the  evils 
which  might  be  apprehended  from  the 
wide  difl&sion  ot  political  power  be 
obviated,  but  this  increase  of  power 
will  be  converted  into  positive  blessings 
to  society.  Educate  the  people — sudi 
should  be  the  watch- word  of  everj*  one 
who  wishes  well  to  his  country';  qualify 
them  to  judge  rightly,  and  to  act  tem- 
perately but  resolutely  in  all  matters 
of  social  interest.  They  have  now  ac- 
(juired  power— it  is  for  the  educate  and 
influential  classes  to  determine  whether 
this  shall  become  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 
By  diligent  culture  it  must  be  converted 
into  the  one;  neglect  it,  and  it  will 
most   certainly    degenerate    into   the 

other.     One  thing  at  least  is  certain 

it  ni;ver  can  be  recalled.  The  waters 
were  long  pent  up,  and  exhibited  all 
the  offensive  symptoms  of  stagnation  ; 
but  now  that  they  have  burst  their 
barriers,  "riven  their  concealing  conti- 
nents," they  are  gone  beyond  recall,  and 
it  is  for  us  to  determine  whether  they 
shall  course  madl  v  over  the  land^  or  "be 
guided  into  peaceful  fertiliong  ohiinnel^. 
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The  great  impression  whidi  is  left 
by  thft  perusal  of  Mr.  Burton's  book 
is,  a  high  sense  of  the  value  and  the 
diMity  of  labour.      This  is  a  most 
valuable  feature  in  his  work.    Labour, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  is  the  un- 
avoidable lot  of  man.     If,  then,   for 
no  higher  consideration  than  because 
it  is  a  condition  from  which  we  can- 
not escape,  it  is  well  to  be  reconciled 
to  it.     But  to  look  on  labour  as  a 
necessary  evil,  merely  as  a  state  of 
things  which  is  to  be  endured,  and 
to  which  we  should  try  to  reconcile 
ourselves,    is,    in    our  judgment,   to 
take  a  very   perverse   view    of  the 
dispensations  of  the  Almighty.    "We 
are    inclined    to    take  a  very  oppo- 
site view  of  the  conditions  of  our  be- 
ing.    We  look  upon  the  necessity  for 
labour,  and  the  capacity  for  toil,  as 
bein^  the  main  ingredients  of  our  tem- 
poraS  happiness.     Without  labour  no 
faculty  of  our  nature  would  be  deve- 
loped.    It  prov(*es  our  energy,  it  kin- 
dles our  courage,  it  calls  forth  every 
mental  and  bodily  capability,  and  gives 
us  that  invaluable  spirit  of  self-reli- 
ance, without  which  nothing  great  or 
good  was  ever  yet  accomplished.  Place 
any  portion  of  mankind  in  circum- 
BtMices  in  which  they  must  necessarily 
work,  and  the  effort  will  invariably  call 
forth  an  amount   of  exertion  much 
greater  than  is  needed  for  overcoming 
the  difficulties  which  are  presented  to 
it.    This  is  universally  true,  and  hardly 
needs  illustration.    The  difficulties  of 
his  position  have  placed  the  Hollander 
in  tne  foremost  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth — the  teeming  ferti- 
lity which  surround  him  has  debased 
the  Hindoo.     Are  we  without  a  lesson 
derived  from  our  own  country  on  this 
very  subject  ? — Can  we  say  that  the 
degraded  condition  of  our  peasantry  is 
not  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  they  raised    the 
main  article  of  their  food?    No  one 
can  question  but  that  when  a  people 
are  far  advanced  in  civilisation,   the 
cheapness  of  their  food  must  be  the 
greatest  blessing.     It  would  be  a  re- 
belling against  Frovidence  to  dispute 
it.     But  if  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  necessaries  of  life  be,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be,  the  main  agency  for  starting 
a  people  in  their  industrial    career, 
if  labour  be  a  necessary  condition  to 
the  advancement  of  a  nation,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  exclusive  culti- 
Tattoa  of  the  potato;  the   constant 


dependence  on  a  food  which  it  requires 
neither  skiU,  nor  capital,  nor  industry 
to  cultivate,  has  acted  most  prejudi- 
cially on  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  Irish  pec^le.  When  we  look  to 
this  universal  necessity  for  labour,  to 
the  blessings  which  flow  from  it,  to  its 
influence  on  the  character  of  a  people 
and  their  capacity  for  happiness,  we 
conceive  that  we  are  entitled  to  regard 
it  as  appointed  for  higher  purposes 
than  any  of  a  mere  temporal  character. 
On  such  a  subject  it  becomes  us  to 
speak  with  diffidence  and  with  reve- 
rence ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  blessings  of  labour  may  be 
extended  beyond  the  present  world, 
and  that  the  high  qualities  of  our  na« 
ture — zeal,  courage,  energy,  which  are 
developed  by  its  influence  in  the  little 
theatre  of  action  on  which  we  are  now 
placed,  may  possibly  be  designed  to 
form  the  basis  of  that  nobler  character 
with  which  we  shall  hereafter  be  clothed, 
and  may  influence  our  position  in  the 
more  expanded  sphere  to  which  we 
trust  to  attain. 

It  is,  of  course,  more  with  the  eco- 
nomical than  with  the  moral  consider- 
ations connected  with  labour  that  Mr. 
Burton's  book  is  concerned,  although 
these  latter  are  by  no  means  overlook- 
ed. It  is  with  the  former,  however, 
that  he  has  chiefly  to  deal,  and  the  re- 
markably just  economical  views  which 
pervade  ms  entire  work,  are  mainly  to 
be  referred  to  the  sound  basis  on  which 
he  starts  in  determining  the  circum- 
stances which  regulate  the  wages  of 
the  labourer. 

The  history  of  opinion  on  this  very 
subject,  forcibly  illustrates  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  the  study  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  It  was  for  many  cen- 
turies a  received  maxim  in  English 
legislation,  that  the  rate  of  the  la- 
bourer's wages  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  statutory  enactment.  The  notion 
originated  in  that  system  of  legislating 
for  the  interests  of  a  class  only  of  the 
community,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  more  than  anything 
else  retarded  the  development  of  sound 
views  on  economical  subjects.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  legal 
enactments  was  that  known  as  &e 
"Statute  of  Labourers."  This  Act 
was  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  under 
these  circumstances.  The  oriental 
plague  had  then  recently  ravaged  the 
land ;  some  accounts  teU  us  t&t  one- 
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half  of  the  populadon — Hume  says  that 
one-third  of  the  "whole— fell  victims  to 
it«  virulence.  We  are  also  toldy  as 
roi^t  be  expected,  the  infliction  press- 
ed most  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes  ■ 
some  authors  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  none  of  Uie  wealthier  persons 
whatever  fell  victims.  On  principles, 
then,  which  we  believe  would  now-a- 
days  be  at  once  admitted  by  every  one, 
the  supidy  of  labour  being  so  greatly 
diminished,  its  value  became  consider- 
ably enhanced.  The  legislature  of 
that  period,  however,  thought  proper 
to  control  the  operation  of  this  natural 
principle.  The  statute  to  which  we 
have  referred  recites  that  no  one  would 
now  work  unless  he  was  paid  double 
wages  to  that  which  he  was  content  to 
receive  five  years  before ;  it  therefore 
enacts  that  the  several  labourers,  enu- 
merating  the  different  descriptions, 
should  be  content  with  the  same  rate 
of  wages  which  they  had  received  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  King's  reign, 
and  for  some  few  years  previously; 
and  to  guard  against  any  misapprehen- 
sion  in  the  matter,  it  sets  out  a  regular 
scale  of  remuneration  for  each  denomi- 
nation of  workmen.  Labourers  were 
to  be  sworn  twice  a  year  to  the  observ- 
ance  of  this  statute,  and  transgressors 
were  to  be  punished  with  the  stocks. 

fVom  the  date  of  this  enactment 
down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  several 
other  statutes  were  passed,  all  of  them 
to  tJie  same  effect,  that  of  prescribing 
a  stated  sum,  beyond  which  the  rate  of 
wages  should  not  rise.  And  so  low 
was  the  scale  at  which  wages  were 
fixed,  that  in  seasons  of  deanh  it  did 
not  suffice  to  provide  the  labourer  with 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  We  have 
this  on  the  authority  of  a  statute  passed 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  sets  out  a  declanition 
to  this  effect  in  its  preamble,  and  con- 
sequently proceeds  to  change  the  whole 
mode  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  should 
be  determined,  and  enacts  th&t  justices 
of  the  peace  shall  fix  the  rate  of  wages 
from  time  to  time  with  reference  to 
the  price  of  provisions.  This  Act 
certainly  evidenced  a  more  humane  and 
liberal  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature,  but,  in  the  attempt  to  force  the 
rate  of  wages  to  keep  pace  with  the 
price  of  provisions,  it  displayed  very 
little  progress  in  economical  science. 
It  might  indeed  be  very  satisfactoxy 
to  the  labourer  and  to  us  all  if  our 
Income  could   be  made    to    increase 


with  the  demands  upon  it ;  but  if  a 
labourer  can  only  produce  at  the  end 
of  the  week  wliat   will  sell  for  ten 
shillings,  an  employer  will  hardly  be 
got    to  give   him   a  guinea   for   his 
week's  wages,  because  a  scarcity  may 
have  raised  the  price  of  provisions  to 
three   shillings  a  day.     Certainly   if 
such  an  employer  tries  the  process 
for  some  time,  he  will  shortly   dis- 
cover,  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  his 
capital,    how   faulty  is  the    political 
economy  which  compels  him  to  adopt 
such  a  course.     Yet  forty  years  after 
this    Act    of    Elizabeth's     we     have 
another  of  exactly  the  same  purport 
passed    in  the    reign  of  James  die 
First,    enlarging    the    powers    which 
were   given   to   the  justices   by   the 
former  Act.    And  under  these  two 
Acts  the  wages  of  labourers  appear  to 
have  been  regulated  for  a  length  of 
time  in  England,  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  at  quarter-sessions.    The  latest 
of  these  ratings  which  we  have  seen  is 
dated  at  Manchester,  the  22nd  of  May, 
1725.    It  is  contained  in  an  appendix 
to  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden's  vahu 
able  work  on  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  is  thus  entitled,  **  An  order  idiat 
wages  servants,  labourers,  and  artifi- 
cers by  the  year,  day,  or  otherwise, 
shall  have  and  rec^ve  within  the  coun- 
tv  of  Lancaster,  limited  according  to 
the  statutes  by  his  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  said  county,  upon 
conference  with  discreet  and  grave  men 
of  the  said  county  respecting  the  plenty 
of  the  time."    The  progress,  however, 
of  political  science  caused  the  abolition 
of  all  these  statutes  in  the  reign  of 
King  George  the  Fourth,  and  althou^ 
the  correct  views  on  tiiis  important 
subject  are  not  even  yet  as  univ^'sallv 
disseminated  as  could  be  desired,  it 
still  seems  to  be  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  attempt  to  regn* 
late  the  terms  of  the  contract  between 
the  labourer  and  his  employer  by  any 
legislative  enactment  is  absurd  in  the- 
ory and  impossible  in  practice. 

We  apprehend  that  the  true  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  labourer's 
wages  is  the  simplest  thing  possible  to 
comprehend.  The  natural  wages  of 
the  labourer  is  what  he  produces  by 
his  labour.  If  he  were  working  for 
himself,  without  any  capitalist  or  other 
employer  whatsoever  set  over  him,  the 
wages  of  his  labour,  the  remuneration 
for  his  exertion,  would  be  the  product 
realised  by  his  industry,  whatever  that 
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might  be— the  finished  work  that  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period  he  would  have 
produced.  But  m  every  civilised  com- 
munity the  labourer  works  for  some 
capitalist,  who  advances  him  his  wages ; 
if  it  were  otherwise,  the  labourer  should 
wait  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years, 
before  the  finished  work  mi^ht  be  sold, 
which  of  course  would  be  mipossible. 
The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be,  that  nothing  would  be  made 
that  would  require  more  than  a  few 
hours  to  produce,  and  that  was  not 
then  secure  of  an  immediate  sale ;  the 
division  of  employments  could  not  exist, 
and  men  would  be  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  bwest  savages,  that  of  mere 
hunters  and  fishers.  Nowas  the  natural 
wages  of  a  labourer  is  the  produce  of  his 
industry  if  he  were  working  for  himself, 
how  are  his  wages  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance of  working  for  some  capitalist  ? 
Why  simpler  thus,  that  the  produce  of 
his  labour,  mstead  of  being  exclusively 
his  own,  is  divided  between  him  and 
his  master;  he  ^ets  all  that  his  mas- 
ter does  not  receive.  This  latter  quan- 
tity  is  in  all  advanced  countries  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  produce,  that 
it  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
disregarded:  if  profits  be  ten  per  cent., 
and  a  labourer's  yearly  wages,  say  <£50, 
be  advanced  by  his  employer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  tne  total  aboli- 
lion  of  ful  profit  would  only  raise  the 
labourer's  income  from  fifty  pounds  to 
fifly.five  pounds.  Estimating,  then, 
the  labourer's  wages  still  in  the  article 
which  he  is  engaged  in  the  production 
of,  what  vitalfy  concerns  him  is,  that 
this  product,  the  joint  result  of  his 
labour  and  of  the  capital  of  his  em- 
plover,  shall  be  as  great  in  quantity 
and  as  superior  in  quality  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

We  cannot  here  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  the  finished  work  shall  be- 
long to  the  capitalist.  But  the  least 
reflection  will  show,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  it  which  goes  to  the  labourer  is 
much  more  incr^sed  by  the  use  of  his 
employer's  capital  in  the  production  of 
the  article,  than  is  the  proportion  of  it 
which  becomes  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployer himself.  Look  merely  to  the 
use  of  capital  in  machinery :  how  many 
hundred,  how  many  thousand-fold  more 
can  the  labourer  produce  of  any  arti> 
cle,  and  how  infinitely  superior  in 
quality,  when  he  is  aided  by  efficient 
machinery,  to  what  he  could  have  pro- 


duced if  he  were  working  merely  witJi 
his  hands ;  and  yet  the  profits,  of  the 
capitalist  are  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent.,  not  more,  at  the 
outside,  than  one-sixth  of  this  whole 
produce,  which,  but  for  the  machinery 
which  his  capital  supplies,  would  not 
have  been  one-thousandth  part  of  what 
it  is :  the  whole  of  this  increase,  which 
is  thus  created  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, the  labourer  ^ts,  less  only 
by  the  fraction  oi  it  which  the  capital- 
ist receives. 

We  have  been  estimating  the  la- 
bourer's wa^s  in  the  article  which  he 
produces,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
simplest  view  of  the  matter.  It  intro- 
duces no  new  principle  into  the  case, 
to  be  told  that  the  labourer  does  not 
get  the  many  miles  of  cotton  thread 
which  he  spins,  but  the  value  of  it  in 
money,  which  he  exchanges  for  what  he 
wants.  The  more  he  makes,  and  the 
better  its  quality,  the  more  he  must  re- 
ceive for  it.  If  we  would  increase  the 
wages  of  the  labourer,  we  must  increase 
the  productiveness  of  his  labour,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  capital  by  which 
he  is  assisted.  Everything  that  adds 
to  his  intelligence,  his  industry,  and 
perseverance,  increases  almost  instan- 
taneously  the  wages  of  his  labour. 
Every  improvement  in  the  use  of  capi- 
tal, whetner  employed  in  machinery 
or  otherwise,  must  also  add  to  the 
amount  of  his  wages,  although,  for  rea- 
sons which  we  cannot  now  enter  upon, 
the  effect  will  not  be  so  instantaneous 
in  this  case  as  in  the  former.  The 
recognition  of  this  great  principle, 
that  the  wages  of  the  mbourer  depend 
upon  his  pr^uctiveness,  is  to  be  found 
everywhere  throughout  Mr.  Burton's 
book. 

"  If  a  man,**  he  says,  "  can  be  found  to  do 
any  of  the  purposes  of  a  machine,  he  is  some- 
times a  cheaper  agent.  But  woe  to  him 
whose  indolence  tempts  him  to  fall  into  this 
gulf  I  It  is  the  general  character  of  the 
workmen  who  are  neither  skilled  nor  pos- 
sessed of  great  physical  strength,  that  they 
merely  perform  the  simple  and  uniform  func- 
tions of  a  routine  occupation,  which  machi- 
nery could  be  got  to  execute,  were  it  not  that 
a  human  being  oflers  to  do  it  for  less;  in 
other  words,  were  it  not  that  the  unskilled 
and  indolent  man  offers  to  undertake  the  de- 
tails for  a  less  sum  than  the  skilled  and 
highly  industrious  machine-maker  demands 
for  making  a  maciiine  adapted  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  task.  Our  working  classes  are 
always  in  an  evil  positton  when  men  are  to 
be  had  so  cheap.  Labour  should  be  deab, 
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KSm  TO  BK  DEAR  IT  MUST  BE  POWERFULLY 
PRODUCITVTE." 

And  again  :-^ 

"  The  troth  is,  that  the  skilled  labourer, 
unless  he  be  vicious  or  idle,  never  becomes  a 
permanent  pauper;  he  suffers  occasionally 
by  the  calamities  of  the  times  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  trade,  as  the  professional  man 
and  the  capitalist  do ;  but  he  rights  himself 
again,  and  m  ordinary  times  he  has  always 
the  means  of  possessing  a  comfortable  home) 
with  the  necessaries  and  the  main  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  Now  it  will  be  said  that  this 
may  be  attributed,  not  to  the  skill  of  these 
labourers,  but  to  their  limited  niunber.  This 
fo  begging  the  great  question  before  us.  The 
wide  principle  is  this,  that  there  are  no  limits 
to  available  productiveness ;  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  that  in 
the  general  case,  as  a  max  produces  hb 

WILL  P068ESS  ;  AHD  THAT  THE  CAUSE  OF 
THS  POVERTY  OP  THE  POOR  18  THAT  THEY 
PBODUCE  LfTTLB.** 

This  is  the  principle  which  accounts 
for  that  apparent  anomaly  in  our  social 
state,  that  notwithstanding  the  strides 
which  we  have  been  making  in  skilly 
industry,  and  intelligence,  there  should 
yet  remain  so  ffreat  an  amount  of 
wretchedness  and  poverty  preying  on 
the  heart  of  our  labouring  population. 
We  leave  our  own  country  out  of  ac- 
count ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suc- 
cessive years  of  famine  with  which  it 
has  been  the  will  of  Providence  that 
she  should  be  afflicted,  her  social  con- 
dition has  been  for  centuries  so  de- 
ranged by  perverse  influences,  that  she 
stands  forth,  in  every  respect,  an  ano- 
maly amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  in  England,  wealthy  and  prospe- 
rous England,  such  glimpses  of  misery 
and  debasement  are  sometimes  revealed 
to  us,  as  must  startle  the  coldest  of  us 
to  emotion.  How,  then,  is  this  ?  One 
sentence  from  Mr.  Burton  explains  it 
all : — "  The  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
poor  is,  that  they  produce  little."  The 
unskilled  workman  of  the  present  dav 
encounters  a  fearful  opposition ;  his  ri- 
vals are  brutes,  his  competitors  are  ma- 
chines ;  uneducated,  undisciplined,  he 
is  incompetent,  either  by  knowledge  or 
habit,  to  take  his  part  in  the  gn;at 
work  of  production,  and  he  is  driven 
to  sustain  a  precarious  existence  by 
crime,  or  b^  the  performance  of  ser- 
vices 80  abject,  that  no  independent 
workman  could  be  found  to  engage  in 
them. 

We  by  no  means  lend  oursolves  to 
the  mawkbh  sentimentality  of  modem 


times,  nor  to  its  whine,  diat  iHiile  the 
rich  are  daily  becoming  ridier,  Ae  poor 
ai«  beeoming  poorei*.  The  rich  are  nn- 
(Juestionably  more  wealthy  than  they 
have  ever  hitherto  been ;  they  have  a 
greater  command  over  the  enjoyments 
and  comforts  of  life;  they  possess  more 
of  everything  that  can  possibly  minis, 
ter  to  their  wants  or  gratify  their  de- 
sires; but  the  same  is,  with  one  ex- 
ception only,  equally  tttte  of  the  woA- 
inw  classes. 

\Ve  say,  with  one  exception,  for  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  Aat, 
comparing  the  labourer  in  ftill  employ- 
ment now  with  the  labourer  in  fall 
employment  some  centuries  ago,  the 
condition  of  the  latter  was,  in  one  most 
important  particular,  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  former.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  that  the  labourer's  wages 
in  England,  in  the  past  centuries,  en- 
abled him  to  procure  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  tne  essential  articles  of 
food,  bread,  meat,  and  such  like,  than 
the  labourer  of  the  present  day  can 
command.  We  have  examined,  with 
the  utmost  care,  the  various  tables  of 
prices  and  rates  of  wages,  derived  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  which  are 
contained  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir 
Frederick  Morton  Eden's  *•  History 
of  the  Poor,"  and  we  find  it  impossibte 
to  question  the  truth  of  this  propo^ 
sition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  labourer's  wages  in 
England,  without  diet,  was  about  4d. 
a  day ;  but  at  that  period  he  could 
buy  a  bullock  for  7s.  3d. ;  a  ewe 
for  Is.  Id. ;  a  wether  for  Is.  8d. ;  4 
cow  for  8s. ;  wheat  at  an  average,  on6 
year  with  another,  of  5s.  a  quarter ; 
barley  3s.  4d.,  and  so  on.  Now,  even 
admitting  that  the  si±e  of  cattle  and 
sheep  was  not  one-half  what  it  now  is, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  fearful  balance 
of  disadvantage  in  the  article  of  food 
against  the  labourers  of  the  present 
day.  An  examination  of  the  sevtmd 
tables  which  are  set  forth  in  the  valu- 
able work  to  which  we  have  relferred, 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  the 
same  conclusion  is  equally  true,  whether 
we  contrast  the  labourer  of  the  present 
time  with  the  labourer  of  either  thfe 
sixteenth,  scventeeth,  or  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  con- 
clusion to  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  beea 
reluctantly  forced  to  yield : — 

"  After  fevery  allowflnce,**  saya  that  cml- 
nent  bistoriau/^'I  find  it  difficult  to  re^ 
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the  conclusion,  that  however  the  labonrer 
has  derived  benefit  from  the  cheapness  of 
manufactured  commodities,  and  from  many 
inventions  of  common  utility,  he  is  much 
inferior,  in  ability,  to  support  a  family  to  his 
ancestors,  three  or  four  centuries  ago." 

In  every  respect,  however,  but  this 
one  of  food,  the  condition  of  the 
English  labonrer  is  rapidly  improving, 
and  has  long  continued  to  improve  5 
and  thew  cannot  be  a  question  that 
although  it  may  take  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  his  wages  to  buy  food  now 
than  it  did  formerly,  yet  that,  viewing 
the  whole  of  his  condition,  his  position, 
both  physical  and  moral,  now,  is  incal. 
culabiy  superior  to  what  it  ever  was. 
The  spirit  of  independent  exertion, 
which  spurns  the  debasement  of  rely- 
ing on  voluntary  relief,  is  now  general 
throughout  the  whole  English  nation. 
If  we  are  yet  unable  to  say  as  much 
for  our  own  people,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  unavoidable  demoralisation 
of  three  years  of  famine,  from  which, 
by  the  goodness  of  Providence,  the 
English  people  were  exempt. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  population  of  England  did 
not  amount  to  six  millions,  it  was 
computed,  by  Gregory  Kin^  and 
Davenant,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  population  who  were  dependant 
for  support  on  the  poor-relief  funds 
amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  5 
now  that  the  population  is  three 
times  the  amount,  the  proportion  re- 
ceiving poor-relief  does  not  amount 
to  one-tenth.  Let  feny  one  who  would 
be  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
England  of  the  present  day  to  the 
England  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, turn  to  the  admirable  chapter  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  first  volume.  We  can  add 
nolJiing  to  what  he  has  there  written, 
and  can  say  nothing  so  well. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  advance- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  generally,  there  is,  unquestion- 
ably,  deep  distress  prevailing  amongst 
many  of  their  numbers ;  but  it  pre- 
vails amongst  those  who,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Barton,  "can  produce  little  5 ** 
those  whose  industry  or  skill  falls  much 
short  of  that  of  their  fellows;  those 
who  are  not  fitted  to  take  any  part  in 
the  great  work  of  production  which  is 
going  on  around  them.  For  such 
there  is  but  one  remedy — industrial 
education,  a  reformation  of  their  habits, 


and  a  cultivation  of  their  yet  unde- 
veloped |)owers  of  production. 

There  is,  however,  another  problem 
connected  with  the  economical  condition 
of  the  working  classes  which  has  fre- 
quently attracted  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  investigated  their  condition, 
and  to  the  solution  of  which  both  our 
authors  have  addressed  themselves,  ft 
is  this — that  although  machinery  and 
all  other  applications  of  capital  have 
vastly  increased  the  productiveness  of 
human  labour — although  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  the  workman  have 
likewise  advanced — although  his  day's 
earnings  will  procure  more  of  the  com- 
forts of  life, — yet  that  the  tax  upon  his 
exertion  is  not  one  whit  abated,  nay 
rather,  that  he  must  now  toil  longer  and 
more  intensely  than  ever  he  did,  or 
submit  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  race 
altogether.  Mr.  Burton  frequently 
recurs  to  this  feature  in  our  social  con- 
dition, but  as  it  occurs  to  us,  he  rather 
impresses  his  readers  with  its  existence, 
than  accounts  for  it ;  but  we  will  let 
him  speak  for  himself: — 

"  But  to  this  onward  progress  of  produc- 
tive energy,  there  is,  as  we  already  saidj  a 
condition  attached.  He  who  would  securely 
enjoy  its  advantages,  must  keep  up  with  it, 
or  he  will  be  left  behind  in  desolation  and 
misery.  Where  nothing  is  produced,  and  men 
live  on  what  they  find  upon  the  earth,  the 
most  indolent  may  secure  something;  but 
when  the  slothful  man  appears  in  active  in- 
dustrial life,  he  finds  everything  appropriated ; 
all  things  have  been  created  by  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  man,  and  all  are  retained  by 
the  producers,  or  those  whom  the  complex 
social  institutions  of  society  invest  with  some 
peculiar  claim  to  their  enjoyment  The  far- 
ther the  community  has  made  industrial  pro- 
gress from  the  original  unproductive  habits 
of  the  savage,  the  more  does  it  tax  the  ener- 
gies of  each  individual  member,  and  the  less 
will  any  one,  who  is  aiHicted  with  the  origi- 
nal indolence  of  the  barbarian,  be  able  to  cope 
with  its  demands,  or  find  himself  a  place 
within  its  privileged  arena.  A  Hindoo  must 
practice  more  productive  industry  than  a  New 
Hollander;  a  Chinese  must  practice  more 
than  a  Hindoo;  a  Parisian  must  practice 
more  than  a  Chinese ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  inhabitant  of  London  exercises  more 
skill  and  untiring  industry,  and  requires  to 
exercise  it,  in  gaining  his  daily  bread,  than 
the  inhabitant  of  any  other  spot  throughout 
the  world." 

Mr.  Heron  likewise  adverts  to  the 
same  subject,  and  undertakes  to  ac- 
count for  it.  We  are  not  quite  cer. 
tain  that  he  has  rightly  apprehended 
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the  difficulty,  but  as  be  quotes  the  jms- 
sage  whidi  we  have  just  taken  mm 
Mr.  Burton,  we  presume  he  means  to 
advert  to  the  same  feature  in  our  social 
condition:—- 

^  Now  H  has  often  excited  smprise  that 
with  the  adyanoe  of  nations  in  wealth,  liber- 
ty, and  general  prosperity,  which  oompoee 
oar  modem  civilisation,  poverty  at  the  same 
time  increases  [this  we  submit  is  phunly 
erroneoos],  and  able-bodied  men  are  tmaUe 
to  support  themsdves  by  their  laboor.  The 
prindpal  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the  greater  amount  of  labour  required,  ac- 
oording  as  the  society  advanoes  in  civilisa- 
tion. Labour  increases  in  intensity  with  the 
progress  of  aodety  [the  cause  of  this  is  the 
di£u]ty  to  be  aooounted  for  it]  ;  the  same 
amount  of  labour  which  in  an  imperfectly 
organised  and  thinly  inhabited  community, 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintam  a  person  in 
tolerable  comfort,  will,  in  a  more  advanced 
community,  scarcely  keep  him  fh>m  starva- 
tion. This  principle  has  been  wdl  exempU- 
iled  by  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  '  Political  and 
Social  Economy.* ", 

Mr.  Heron  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
extract  'vdiich  we  have  already  taken 
from  Mr.  Burton's  book^  and  seems  to 
think  that  he  has  sufficiently  ejqilained 
the  difficulty  by  simply  restating  it. 

Now  without  professing  to  l^  com- 
petent  to  undertake  the  sdution  of  this 
problem  ourselves,  we  would  subnut 
the  following  suggestions  to  those 
whose  opportunities  are  more  favour- 
able  for  prosecuting  such  investigations. 

The  diffi(^ty  to  be  encountered  is, 
not  why  so  many  persons  are  still  un- 
employed—this Mr.  Burton  hasfuUy 
accounted  for;  he  rightly  ascribes  it  to 
the  imperfect  education  and  imperfect 
industrial  habits  of  those  unhappy  per- 
sons, which  unfits  them  for  taking  any 
part  in  the  great  work  of  production 
which  is  going  on  around  them.  But 
the  difficulty  noticed  by  Mr.  Burton, 
and  which  we  bdieve  it  was  Mr. 
Heron*s  intention  also  to  allude  to  is, 
why  those  who  are  qualified  to  g^et 
work,  and  who  succeed  in  procuring  it, 
are  obliged  to  toil  harder  than  the  la- 
bourinff -classes  ever  did  before  to  earn 
their  daily  wages;  those  wages  are 
hi^ier  than  ever  they  were ;  they  affi»rd 
the  labourer  a  sreater  conmiand  over 
the  comforts  of  life,  but  he  must  woric 
harder  than  ever  he  did  to  secure  them, 
or  submit  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  race 
altogether.  It  is  the  same  difficulty 
whidi  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Mill  when  he 
says,  *'  Hitherto  it  is  questionable  whe- 


ther all  the  mechanical  inventions  jret 
nuule  have  lightened  the  da3r's  toil  of 
anv  human  being." 

Now  it  occurs  to  us  that  somewhat 
of  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  ihe 
tendency  of  large  capitalists  to  suf^dant 
or  to  absorb  tl^  smaller  ones  in  a  na- 
tion's progress  to  wealth ;  the  lines  of 
demarcation  become  then  more  distinct 
and  more  remote  between  the  wealthy 
emplo^erand  the  workman.  Thelaroe 
factories  of  the  city  have  abolished  the 
domestic  manufiusture  of  the  oe<antry« 
The  great  engrosser  of  land,  '*  adding 
field  to  fidd  until  there  be  no  room," 
has  exterminated  the  small  fanner  and 
yeoman  of  En^and.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  accordingto Mr.  Ma- 
caulay,  the  yeomaniy  of  England  and 
their  families  constitnted  one-seventh 
of  the  population  ;  d^y  derived  their 
subostence  from  their  own  properties, 
which  they  cultivated  with  thev  own 
hands ;  their  average  income^  being 
made  up  of  rent,  profit,  and  wases, 
amounted  to  about  £70  a  year  (the 
vidue  of  money  at  that  period  being, 
however,  much  hidier  than  now),  and 
they  are  described  by  Mr.  Macanlay 
as  ''an  eminently  manly  and  true- 
hearted  race,"  who  persisted  in  "re- 
garding popery  and  arbitraiT'  power 
with  unnutigated  hostility."  Howfarea 
it  now  with  the  small  slu^keeper  of 
the  town.  He  had,  or  perhaps  he  stfll 
retains,  a  little  capital,  but  what  does 
it  avail  him  ?  Superintended  by  himself, 
and  by  his  wife  and  daughters,  it  afibrd* 
ed  a  happy,  peaceful*  honest  livelihood 
to  a  united  family.  But  his  sh<^  is 
now  vacant ;  he  is  crushed  b^the  com* 
petition  of  the  all-engrossmg  mart; 
there  is  no  mode  of  investment  in 
which  his  petty  capital,  deprived  of  his 
own  supermtendence,  can  yield  him  the 
means  of  support.  He  may,  perhaps, 
get  some  of  his  family  situations  at 
small  salaries  in  the  great  establish- 
ment which  has  overwhelmed  him,  and 
then  transport  himself  and  his  ct^iital 
to  some  younger  country,  where  wealth 
is  not  yet  so  concentrated.  Now  the 
worknken  who  are  engaged  by  small 
employers,  and  iHu>  are  obl^od  to  pat 
their  hands  to  everything  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day,  working  al^ig  with  their 
masters,  y^o  are  not  very  much  re- 
moved from  them  in  station,  constantly 
shifting  from  one  occupadon  to  an- 
other, will  fall  into  a  dawdling,  easy- 
going,  gossiping  habit,  that  wiU  ena- 
ble them  to  get  through  their  day's 
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work  without  encountering  any  great 
degree  of  toil.  Add  to  this  more  espe- 
ciml)',  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  not  the  object,  does  not  become  the 
tone  of  society^  until  an  advanced 
stage  of  its  progress.  Every  man 
is  satisfied  if  he  can  continue  pretty 
much  as  he  is,  and  rear  his  children 
after  the  same  fashion  in  which  he 
was  himself  brought  up.  But  when 
the  work  of  production  falls  into  the 
hands  of  great  capitalists  —  when, 
quickness  of  return,  and  not  the  rate 
of  profit,  becomes  the  great  obiect — 
when,  above  all,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  becomes  the  great  object  of  de- 
sire, then  must  every  occupation  be  so 
distributed  that  not  a  moment  may  be 
lost  by  a  single  workman  from  early 
dawn  to  dark  night ;  nothing  then  but 
the  most  strenuous  and  most  continu- 
ous  exertion  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  employer ;  the  worimian 
who  will  not  contribute  this  must 
be  cast  aside  altogether.  He  will, 
indeed,  be  remunerated  for  his  labour, 
amply,  abundantly,  in  money.  Every 
stimulus  to  exertion  will  be  held 
out  to  him,  and,  while  his  fitime 
lasts,  he  will  get  wages  such  as  work- 
man never  got  before ;  he  vnll  have 
more  to  expend  on  stimulants  to  re- 
vive his  exhausted  nature,  than  his 
forefathers  expended  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ;  but  it  is  on  the  condition 
we  have  stated,  a  condition  which  the 
energy  and  determination  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  makes  them  ready  enoudi 
to  fulfil — that  of  incessant  exertion.  In 
this  way,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  accu- 
molation  of  large  capitals  and  the  abo- 
lition  of  smaller  capitalists,  has  in  some 
degree  occasioned  that  peculiar  phase 
of  society  which  now  presents  itself— 
that  a  workman  can  earn  nothing  unless 
he  works  intensely  hard,  but  Uiat  by 
doing  so  he  will  earn  very  much  more 
than  ever  he  did  before. 

That  the  change  which  has  thus 
taken  place  from  the  employment  of 
small  c^itab  to  large  ones,  is  favour- 
able to  the  increase  of  national  wealth 
in  all  branches  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufacture,  we  believe,  cannot  admit 
of  question.  Whether  the  change  has 
been  equally  favourable  to  agriculture 
we  strongly  doubt.  There  are  few 
improvements  which  can  be  adopted 
on  a  large  farm,  that  would  not  be 
proportionally  beneficial  on  a  small 
one ;  and  if  the  small  farmer  be  con- 
verted into  a  proprietor  or  yeoman,  or 


if  he  obtain  an  interest  in  his  land 
nearly  equivalent  to  such  a  tenure,  we 
conceive  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  is  much  more  likely  to  be  ad- 
vanced than  under  any  system  of  larg:e 
farming.  The  devotion  to  his  pursuit 
which  such  an  interest  in  the  land  has 
always  developed  among  civilised  na- 
tions does  more  than  compensate  for 
any  advantages  which  the  large  farmer 
may  einoy  m  the  cultivation  of  his 
land.  If  any  of  our  readers  happen 
never  to  have  considered  this  subject 
in  this  light,  we  would  refer  them  to 
the  numerous  examples  adduced  by 
Mr.  Mill  in  his  treatise  on  Politicfd 
Economy— examples  drawn  from  Flan, 
ders,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Lombardy,  France,  Guernsey,  and 
other  countries  —  examples  of  un- 
equalled prosperity  under  a  system  of 
peasant  proprietorship,  attested  by 
every  travdler  who  has  visited  the 
countries  alluded  to. 

We,  however,  feel  bound  to  say,  that 
a  people  may  be  so  backward  in  civilis- 
ation, that  it  would  be  perilous  to  ven- 
ture on  this  experiment.  We  greatly 
fear  that  our  own  countrymen  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  the  reception  of  such 
a  measure ;  we  by  no  means  see  that 
the  lands  are  the  best  cultivated  where 
the  farmers  have  the  best  interests  in 
them — ^there  must  be  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  and  industry  first  sub- 
sisting among  the  people,  before  they 
can  be  trust^  with  the  lands  in  fee ; 
but  when  possessed  of  these  qualities, 
we  know  of  no  way  in  which  they  can 
be  more  fully  called  into  action,  than 
by  the  system  of  peasant -proprietor- 
ship, tliat  svstem  which  produced 
"the  eminently  manly  and  true-heart- 
ed race,"  the  yeomanry  of  England. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
small  proprietorships,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  noticing  a  most  forcible  illus- 
tration  of  its  advantages,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Statistiod  Society  of 
London,  in  a  ^ptap&r  read  in  the  April 
of  last  year  by  Mr.  John  Barton. 
The  subject  of  the  paper  was  the  in- 
ilnence  uf  the  subdivision  of  the  soil 
on  the  moral  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales ; 
and  its  object  was  to  shew  that  crime 
diminishes  as  small  proprietorships  in- 
crease. That  crime  is  least  in  West- 
moreland and  North  Wales,  where 
more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  em- 
ploy no  labourers  at  all,  but  carry  on 
the  business  of  cultivation  merely  with 
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their  own  hands  and  that  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  that,  as  this  state  of  things 
lessens,  crime  augiiients.  We  certainly 
were  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
possession  of  property  served  to  re- 
strain men  from  the  commission  of 
crime ;  but  until  we  read  this  paper  we 
could  not  have  supposed  that  this 
principle  would  have  found  such  uni- 
versal confirmation  in  the  statistics  of 
every  county  of  England.  Mr.  Barton 
divides  the  counties  into  the  agricul- 


tural and  the  manufacturing — we  wiH 
advert  only  to  the  fonnel*.  Th^se  hH 
divides  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  number 
of  labourers  to  the  occupiers ;  he  then 
compares,  in  each  dass,  the  average 
number  of  commitments  in  five  years, 
with  the  amount  of  the  population; 
and  he  finds  that,  in  every  case,  the 
number  of  commitments  rises  regnlariy 
and  progressively  with  the  size  of  tbe 
farms.    Thus— 


Glut. 

Number  of  Lftboaren  to  Mch  Oecnpler 

ITomber  of  Comttdtmento  in  Mdi  lOfl^fW. 

2  or  less. 

87. 

2  to  3. 

164. 

8  to  5. 

117. 

5  to  7. 

142. 

More  than  7. 

184. 

But  admitting  this  great  accumula- 
tion of  capital  to  be  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  national  wealth,  as  it  un- 
questionably  is,  in  every  branch  of  pro- 
duction, with  the  one  exception,  as  we 
conceive,  of  agriculture — it  yet  may 
well  be  asked,  to  what  does  this  per- 
petual  struggle  afler  wealth  tend  ?  Is 
It  favourable  to  national  character,  or 
to  national  happiness  ?  It  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd  to  strive  against  this, 
which  is  the  engrossing  passion  of  Eng. 
land  at  the  present  day,  at  least  of  the 
most  numerous  classes,  the  manufac- 
turing  and  trading  interests.  But  let 
us  gumce  for  one  moment  at  the 
motives  which  lead  to  it,  and  at  its 
results.  The  workman,  of  course,  la- 
bours for  his  daily  bread.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  cannot  work  less  strenuously 
than  he  does ;  if  he  were  to  do  so,  he 
would  not  be  employed  at  all.  But  of 
the  upper  classes  of  producers,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  infiuenced,  in  a 
ffreat  measure,  by  the  wretched  ambi- 
tion  of  becoming  richer  than  their 
neighbours,  coupled  with  the  dread  of 
ennui,  and  of  the  fearful  listlessness 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
there  being  but  one  pursuit  of  which 
they  are  capable.  The  passion  for 
money-making,  like  every  other  high 
excitement,  engrosses  the  whole  mind, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pursuits. 
It  will  be  among  the  triumphs  of  edu- 
cation, when  it  becomes  generally  dif- 
fused, that  it  will  withdraw  our  race 
firom  this  eternal  pursuit  for  gain,  by 
supplying  them  with  other  and  nobler 
objects  on  which  to  exercise  their  facul- 
ties— that  we  may  become  poorer,  and 
wiser,  and  happier  men.  The  follow- 
ing observations  of  Mr.  Burton  are 


deserving  of  the  utmost  consideratioiL. 
They  are  most  true  and  most  philoso- 
phi(^  Our  space  will,  unfortunately, 
only  allow  of  our  giving  a  short  extract 
from  a  portion  of  his  treatise^  whidi 
we  would  gladly  quote  at  length,  if  it 
were  practicable ; — 

**  It  would  be  a  far  worse  world  than  a 
good  Deity  has  made  it,  if  Midty  iocreaied 
proportionally  with  riches,  and  the  oocapant 
of  the  castle  were  as  much  happier  than  the 
occupant  of  the  cottage  as  Ids  rooms  ai« 
more  stately,  his  drapery  and  fundtare  more 
costly,  and  his  viands  more  dainty.  It  is 
not  by  multiplying  twopence  by  thirty  that 
we  can  estimate  tlie  happiness  of  Urn  who 
drinks  claret  over  him  who  drinks  beer.  It 
is  a  trite  saying,  Uiat  the  poor  are  as  happy 
as  the  rich,  and  happier;  but  perhaps  the 
reasons  for  holding  this  belief  have  not  been 
often  closely  examined,  and  hence  the  ge- 
neral principle  has  been  attacked  as  a  vain 
sentiment,  invented  by  the  rich  to  appease 
the  poor.  But  if  we  look  at  the  main  ele-^ 
meats  of  human  felicity,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  among  the  objects  of  moderate 
attainment  Tbey  consist  in  health,  physical 
and  mental — in  food  sufficient  to  satisfy 
hunger — in  dotlung  sufficient  to  protect  the 
body  from  the  elements — and  in  that  enjoy- 
ment of  the  domestic  attachments  which 
continues  the  existence  of  our  species.  The 
wealth  of  the  richest  man  that  ever  Kved 
Witt  not  add  to  the  list  a  fifth  element  of 
enjoyment  so  large  as  any  one  of  these. 
The  next  in  greatness  will  be  found  in  in- 
tellectual pursuits ;  but  this  class  €i  loxurite 
is  unlmown  to  those  in  whom  a  taste  far 
them  is  not  cultivated,  and  it  rardy  happens 
that  where  the  love  exists  it  is  not  gratiitod. 
It  possesses,  like  the  luxuiy  of  virtue^  tbt 
rare  faculty  of  ministering  to  its  own  de- 
mands ;  and  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  affiiid- 
ing  a  method  in  which  the  poor  can  ei\ioy 
the  possessions  of  the  rich  without  hn^- 
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liation,  for  the  passiug  study  of  pictures  and 
statues  gives  them  some  advantage  from 
their  rich  neighbour's  possessions  without 
their  picldng  the  crumbs  that  drop  from  his 
toble. 

"Where  there  are  equal  laws,  and  the 
labourer,  without  exhausting  exertion,  can 
house,  clothe,  and  feed  himself;  can  marry 
and  bring  up  children ;  he  thus  saUsfies  to 
himself  the  main  conditions  of  our  imperfect 
human  happiness.  There  are  none  of  these 
truly  rich  endowments  that  have  not  in  their 
very  nature  a  counteracting  quality  in  every 
effort  to  expand  them.  The  appetite  has 
its  limits  of  enjoyment  Its  fastidiousness 
rises  fuUy  to  a  par  with  the  art  that  indulges 
it;  and  he  who  makes  a  gradual  progress 
onwards  from  the  coarsest  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite food,  certainly  forfeits  all  relish  for 
the  simphdty  he  has  deserted,  but  gains  no 
new  pleasure  from  the  exdtements  which 
bis  appetite  demands.  The  labourer  sud- 
denly raised  to  affluence  by  some  freak  of 
fortune,  often  leaves  irrecoverably  behmd 
him  the  true  pleasures  of  the  table." 

We  need  but  advert  to  one  instance 
•  which  has  of  late  years  called  forth 
much  discussion,  and  which  painfully 
illustrates  how  direct  is  the  antagonism 
between  national  wealth  and  national 
weal— we  refer  to  the  employment  of 
women  and  cliildren  in  factories,  and 
to  the  measures  which  have  been 
bronght  forward  for  limiting  their 
hours  of  work.  Now  if  we  assume  that 
these  persons,  whose  hours  of  labour 
it  is  propqsed  thus  to  restrict,  could 
work  with  tlie  same  intei^sity  for 
tbe  longer  tii^ie  9^  for  the  shorter, 
there  can  be  no  rjuestion  but  that  a 
curtailment  of  the^  ho^s  of  labour 
must  dipcHni^  tie;v  pTpductiYe^es^ 
and  so  far  uqpj^q;  tl^e  oation^^l  wealth; 
bi;t  if  we  at  the  saipe  Urae  Icno^ 
that  the  prplpng^^on  of  their  la-, 
tour  is  to  the  rum  of  their  domestic 
duties,  their  social  enjoyments,  and 
their  human  nature — that  heart,  mind, 
and  body  alike  fail,  and  sink  under  the 

Practice surely  it  then  becomes  the 
uty  of  the  legislature  to  interpose  and 
to  protect  those  who  are  incapable  of 
determining  for  themselves,  or  of  con- 
trolling the  evil  if  they  could  appreciate 
its  extent,  and  boldly  to  proclwm  that 
no  increase  of  national  wealth  shall 
ever  be  purchased  at  so  fearful  a  price. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before 
our  readers  an  extract  or  two  more 
from  Mr.  Burton's  book,  which  is  im- 
mediately  suggested  to  us  by  this  sub- 
ject. They  refer  to  the  responsibilities 
•f  employers  with  regard  to  the  moral 


condition  of  their  workmen  and  of  so- 
ciety : — 

"  The  capitalists  of  this  country,  especially 
the  manufacturing  capitalists,  cannot  be  al- 
together acquitted  of  contributing  to  the 
disorganising  elements  which  have  produced 
the  strikes  and  combinations,  as  well  as  the 
other  e\nls  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  from 
which  they  and  their  workmen  have  severally 
suffered.  Men  cannot  live  to  good  purpose 
without  the  social  aflfections  of  family  and 
kindred,  uniting  their  household  civilisation 
with  the  external  influence  of  the  clergyman 
and  the  schoolmaster.  When  population 
grows  by  natural  increaw,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  adventitious  circumstances,  these 
regulating'  influences  naturally  grow  with  it, 
and  become  sufficient  for  their  purposes. 
The  increase  still  preserves  the  family  shape 
and  consistency ;  as  the  tree  still  consists  of 
branches,  leaves,  and  flowers,  however  great 
It  grows.  Even  the  clergy  and  the  school- 
masters naturally  increase  with  the  gradual 
demands  on  their  attention;  though  there 
should  be  no  greater  specific  inducement  to 
this  increase  than  the  mere  habit  of  a  people 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  services  of 
a  certain  number  of  these  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral teachers  to  each  hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

"  When  a  mass  of  human  beings,  almost 
as  great  as  the  population  of  a  city,  are  sud- 
denly brought  together  by  the  temptation  of 
lucrative  employment,  they  do  not  naturally 
consist  of  families  bringing  to  the  new  place 
of  residence  their  home-sympathies,  their 
iBmily  ties,  and  the  gentle,  but  strong  in- 
fluence exercised  by  these  regulators  over 
their  conduct  They  consist  of  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  wanted  for  the  occupation 
men  alone,  or  men  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  women  and  of  children,' as  the  nature 
of  the  labour  suggests.  If  the  manufacturer 
think  of  nothing  but  wages  and  profits,  be 
catmot  expect  to  ^ther  round  him  a  cirdo 
of  moral,  well-disposed,  and  agreeable  neigh- 
bours ;  and  if  he  sufier  seme  inconveniencei 
or  graver  evils  from  the  state  of  society 
which  he  has  himself  been  so  instmmenul 
in  creating,  he  is  not  an  object  of  deep  com- 
passion. But  other  people  also  have  been 
sufferers.  The  peace  of  the  community  at 
large  has  been  often  shaken,  and  krge 
portions  of  society  have  been  demoralised  by 
these  inconsiderate  aggregations  of  people, 
suddenly  cast  free  from  the  usual  controls  of 
the  domestte  and  social  connections;  while 
they  rear  children,  who,  in  a  great  measure, 
continue  on  to  future  generations  the  pecu- 
liarities of  character  thus  created,  and  Indeed 
are  themselves  subject  to  but  few  organising 
influences  likely  to  counteract  them. 

"  The  man  who  has  brought  together  such 
a  multitude  without  any  other  object  of  con- 
sideration than  the  profit  he  is  to  derive  from 
his  own  enterprise  and  capital,  and  their 
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Uboars,  and  who  abandons  them  to  all  the 
temptations  which  human  be'mga,  destitute 
of  theur  natural  controlling  influencee,  and 
brought  together  in  great  masses,  are  liable 
to,  must  be  held  to  incur  a  very  serintis 
responsibility  to  the  whole  of  his  species. 
That  it  is  a  responsibility  capable  of  being 
legally  exacted,  would  be  a  dangerous  pro- 
position.'' Laws  cannot  safely  be  made  for 
such  cases  until  after  the  mischief  is  done ; 
for  prospective  legislation,  proceeding  with- 
out a  full  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
oircmnstanoes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  is 
«  veiy  precarious  operation. 

'*  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a 
late  formidable  example  has  shown  how 
difficult  it  is  to  influence  the  cupidity  of  men- 
in  their  haste  to  become  rich,  so  fiir  as  to 
make  them  reflect  on  the  consequences  of 
their  acquisitive  operations  to  society  at 
laj-ge.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
80c^  evils  of  the  railway  speculation  of 
1847  in  connection  with  the  pecuniary  fluc- 
tuations occasioned  by  it  It  was  another 
evil  of  that  mania,  that  it  brought  mto  ex- 
istence an  army  of  men — powerful  in  bodily 
atrength,  but  totally  uneducated,  and  little 
restnUned  by  religious  and  social  influences, 
who  had  necessarily,  fipom  their  aggr^tion 
in  large  numbers,  almost  all  the  peculiarities 
of  a  military  body,  except  its  discipline. 
The  number  of  labourers  employed  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  in  the  construction  of  the 
various  lines  of  railway,  amounted,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  had  occask>n  to  say,  to 
240,807.  Of  these  a  large  number  were,  by 
the  late  depression  of  trade,  dispersed  through 
society  as  suddenly  as  they  had  been  ori- 
ginally brought  together;  and  the  various 
destitution  funds  throughout  the  empire, 
along  with  the  riots  which  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  community,  were  the  indications 
of  this  partial  disbanding  of  an  army.  Tet 
when  we  observe  the  utterly  disorganised  and 
chaotic  nature  of  their  ainalgamation,  their 
excesses  and  their  mendicancy  have  been  far 
leas  than  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected.   ..••.....••. 

M  Believing  that  the  time  when  working- 
people  will  be  effectively  protected  from  the 
adiishness  and  recklessness  of  their  employers 
win  come  when  the  employers,  abng  with 
the  rest  of  the  communi^,  are  protected 
fh>m  the  barbarism  of  the  workmen — that 
that  civilisation,  or  education,  or  whatever 
we  may  term  the  regenerating  element,  will 
leaven  the  whole  mass — ^it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  the  meantime,  that  for  whatever 
disorganising  influences  in  the  arrangements 
between  employers  and  their  workpeople  are 
removable,  the  former — being  the  better 
educated  of  the  two  classes,  having  the  chief 
opportunities  for  reflection  and  observation, 
and  being  able  to  make  the  most  considerable 
sacrifices — ought  to  be  responsible." 

It  is  time  that  we  should  now  turn 


to  the  other  volume  whicli  lic5  before 
us. 

Mr.  Heron's  ''Lectures  on  Taxa- 
tion/' although  not  free  from  error, 
v.-hich  a  little  more  consideration  we 
are  satistied  would  have  obviated, 
are  creditable  to  himself  and  to 
the  institution  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. The  fair  and  practical  spirit 
which  pervades  the  whole  is  most  com- 
mendable. Instead  of  claiming  for  his 
subject  a  paramount  importance,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected 
from  a  young  professor,  be  thus  fiurly 
states  the  place  which  it  is  entitled  to 
hold:— 

**0f  course  you  will  not  understand  me  in 
this  course  of  lectures  as  absolutely  recom- 
mending anything  to  be  done  or  any  rcfarm 
to  be  made  in  our  system  of  taxation.  It  is 
merely  the  business  of  the  political  economist 
to  state  principles  and  draw  conclusions;  but 
his  conclusions,  however  true  they  may  be, 
do  not  authorise  him  to  add  a  single  word  of 
advice.  That  privilege  belongs  to  the  stites- 
man,  who  has  to  consider,  besides  the  abso- 
lute justice  of  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
poses, the  expediency  also  of  these  measures 
in  relation  to  the  existing  interests  and  com- 
plicated rights  of  society.  The  business  of  a 
poUtical  economist  is  neither  to  recommend 
nor  to  dissuade,  but  to  state  principles  which 
it  is  fatal  absolutely  to  neglect,  but  neitlier 
advisable  nor  practicable  to  use  as  the  sole 
guide  in  the  couduct  of  human  affairs  Tlie 
legislator  roust  consider  not  only  economic 
principles,  but  also  the  political,  the  social, 
the  moral  principles,  and  those  which  are 
expedient  at  the  present  time." 

It  would  be  very  unfair  to  test  this 
little  work  by  the  strict  rvles  which 
would  apply  to  a  professed  treatise  on 
the  subject.  The  publication  consists 
of  three  lectures,  which  were  delivered 
to  public  voluntary  classes  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Gal  way.  In  lectures 
of  this  nature  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  Mr.  Heron  to  have  dis^ 
cussed  his  subject  strictly  scientifically. 
He  was  necessarily  obliged  to  attract 
and  to  fasten  the  attention  of  his  au- 
dience. This  no  lecturer  could  succeed 
in  doing,  if  he  were  to  commence  with 
the  enunciation  of  abstract  principles, 
and  to  proceed  with  rigid  scientific  ac- 
curacy to  trace  their  application  through 
every  minute  ramification  of  the  sub- 
ject. All  that  a  lecturer,  under  such 
circumstances,  can  hope  to  accomplish 
is,  to  impress  some  strong  leading  views 
of  his  subject  on  his  hearers.  In  almost 
all  these  views,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
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an  economical  character,  we  fully  con- 
cur with  him.  There  are  a  few  less 
essential  points,  chiefly  introduced  by 
way  of  illustration,  which  it  occurs  to 
us  Mr.  Heron  might  reconsider  with 
advanta^.  We  would  more  particu- 
larly  refo  him  to  the  forty-fifui  paffe, 
in  wluch  he  speaks  of  the  efieot  of  uie 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  tea :— 

'<  Supposing  then,''  says  Mr.  Heron,  **  that 
the  prioe  of  tea  being  lowered,  consequent 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  doty,  the  population 
of  these  islands  continiied  to  expend  the  same 
amount  upon  tea  which  they  do  now  payfaig 
the  tax,  and  that  the  price  of  tea  did  not 
vaiy  materially  in  China,  it  is  plain  that 
ueariy  £5,000,000  addidonal  (such  being 
the  amount  of  the  duty),  less  the  cost  ^ 
transit,  would  be  expended  upon  tea  there. 
In  order  to  pay  for  th^  it  would  be  neceesary 
to  send  to  China  £5,000,000  in  whatever 
manufactured  goods  they  would  take  in  ex- 
diange.  Nowwemustbearinmhid,  that  these 
goods  would  be  manofkctored  in  addition  to 
the  quantity  already  reqninkl ;  so  that  if  this 
tax  were  abolished,  not  only  would  the  price 
of  a  wholesome  article  of  food  be  lowered, 
and  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  poor,  and 
the  prodnctive  powers  of  the  country  be 
thereby  increased,  but  there  would  be  also  a 
new  demand  for  the  £5,000,000  of  manu- 
factured articles;  and  this  increase  in  the 
demand -for  manufactures  would  not  only 
benefit  the  manufacturing  population,  but 
would  also  benefit  ship-builders,  labourers, 
carriers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  transit  of 
geods  to  the  port  of  shipment,  and  tlie  bro- 
kers and  commercial  agents  employed  there. 
Again,  the  greater  part  of  this  £5,000,000 
bdng  distributed  in  wages  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, they  would  to  that  extent  be  enabled  to 
purchase,  and  would  purchase  better  food; 
so  Uiat  the  agricultural  population  would  be 
nlthnately  benefitted,  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural labour  increased,  and  the  landlords  re- 
ceive higher  rents,  for  the  interests  of  nuum- 
focture  and  of  agriculture  are  inseparable — 
united.** 

Now  here  is  an  interminable  series 
of  advantages  ascribed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  tea,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  which,  as  we  conceive,  in- 
volves much  misapprehension.  We  only 
wonder  that  our  author  stopped  so 
soon ;  for  plainly,  on  the  principle  on 
which  he  set  out,  he  might  continue 
to  expand  the  circle  of  advantages 
throughout  all  the  foreign  countries 
with  which  England  directly  or  indi- 
rectly has  any  commercial  intercourse. 
We  apprehend  that  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  (supposing,  as  our 
author  does,  that  wo  would  expend  the 


same  amount  on  tea  that  we  now  do 
paying  the  tax,  and  that  the  price  did 
not  vary  in  China)  would  be  simply 
this :  that  we  would  have  more  tea  and 
fewer  soldiers,  or  colleges,  or  ministers 
of  justice,  or  whatever  else  it  is  that 
the  tax  is  now  expended  on.  Test  the 
matter  by  an  individual  instance:  a 
shoemaker  produces  a  certain  number 
of  pairs  of  snoes  annually — this  is  his 
income;  with  this  he  purchases  his 
tea»  pays  his  taxes,  and  soforth ;  if  his 
taxes  be  remitted,  he  can  buy  so  much 
more  tea,  no  doubt,  but  he  does  not 
make  more  shoes  than  ever  he  did ;  of 
course  the  fact  of  his  exchanging  his 
shoes  for  money  before  he  buys  his  tea» 
or  pays  the  tax  collector,  makes  no 
change  in  the  matter.  Now,  how  can 
the  process  vary  when  applied  to  a  na- 
tion, which  is  but  a  collection  of  indivi. 
duals.  The  income  of  a  country  is  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land,  its  labour, 
and  its  capital;  a  certain  portion  of 
this,  to  the  value  of  £5.000,000,  is  now 
expended  in  providing  for  some  purposes 
of  public  defence,  or  education,  or  such 
like ;  it  is  transferred  from  these  pur. 
poses  to  providing  an  article  of  food 
for  the  people.  Surely  this  transfer  of 
£5,000,000  from  one  mode  of  expen- 
diture to  another,  can  only  affect  the 
application  of  the  income  of  the  coun. 
try — it  can  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say  to  the  amount;  there  may  be 
clutnges  created  ttom  one  branch  of 
trade  to  another,  but  the  whole  will 
result  in  this  simple  statement,  that 
there  is  more  tea  by  the  value  of 
£5,000,000  annually  brought  into  the 
country,  and  distributed  amongst  its 
inhabitants. 

In  one  way,  indeed,  which  Mr. 
Heron  was  not  called  upon  by  his  sub- 
ject to  advert  to,  the  change  might  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country.  The  soldiers,  and 
schoolmasters,  and  such  like  persons, 
to  whom  the  five  millions'  worth  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  country  had 
hitherto  been  given,  would  be  obliged 
to  embark  in  some  other  occupations, 
and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would 
find  their  way  into  the  manufiicturin^ 
employments  of  the  country.  This 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country ;  and  probably 
a  portion,  even  of  this  increased  manu- 
facture, would  find  its  way  to  China 
to  purchase  an  additional  quantity  of 
tea ;  a  certain  number  of  persons  would 
be  transferred  from  one  kind  of  occu- 
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pation  to  another;  so  much  of  the 
Hnnual  labour  of  the  country  would  be 
converted  from  the  production  of  ser- 
vices to  the  production  of  commodities^ 
and  which  were  best  for  the  country 
would  depend  very  much  upon  which 
were  most  needed  at  the  time.  But 
with  this  consideration,  as  we  have  said, 
our  author  was  not  concerned  ;  we 
have  merely  adverted  to  it  to  guard 
Sigainst  any  misapprehension  of  our 
own  meaning. 

Indeed,  Ui^  crrqr,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Heron's  reasoning  in  the 
passage  which  we  have  quoted,  breaks 
out  more  expressly  in  the  sixty-seventh 
page,  when  fie  is  treating  of  the  econo- 
mic evils  of  indirect  taxation.  He 
there  says,  that  **the  duties  levied 
upon  articles  of  consumption  produced 
abroad,  discourage  the  importation 
upon  such  goods,  and  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  home  manufactures  to  be 
sent  abroad  in  exchange."  Now  the 
discouragement  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  articles  which  we  wish  to  use  is 
undoubtedly  an  evil ;  but  surely  it  is  no 
additional  evil  that  we  are  prevented 
from  making  goods  to  be  sent  abroad 
in  exchange  iqt  them.  "What  good 
does  the  manufacture  of  what  we  send 
abroad  do  us  ?  None  in  the  world,  but 
as  it  procures  us  something  in  exchange 
which  we  wish  to  use.  Pritna  facie,  it 
is  a  loss  ;  if  we  could  get  the  foreign 
articles  that  we  want  gratuitously,  as 
the  nations  of  antiquity  used  to  get 
their  corn,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  any  product  of  our  own  for  them, 
it  would  save  us  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 
The  nett  income  of  a  countiy,  what  it 
actually  has  to  consume,  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Dr.  Longfield,  as  being 
its  produce,  minus  its  exports,  plus  its 
imports.  If  a  shoemaker  is  unable  to 
drink  French  brandy,  it  is  no  aggra- 
vation of  his  misfortune,  that  he 
does  not  produce  the  number  of  shoes 
which  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  for 
it.  It  was  this  same  error,  that  of 
ascribing  this  two-fold  benefit  to 
foreign  commerce,  which  we  think  led 
Mr.  Heron  astray  in  his  reasoning  on 
the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty. 

The  general  scope,  however,  of  Mr. 
Heron's  economical  views,  are  unques- 
tionably accurate  and  iust.  His  ad- 
vocacy of  the  system  of  direct  taxation, 
in  preference  to  that  complicated  and 
wasteful  system  which  now  prevails,  is 
well  worthy  of  examination.  He 
enters  into  the  several  objections  which 


have  been  urged  against  an  income- 
tax,  and  displaces  the  greater  number 
of  them  most  efficiently.  The  objec- 
tion arising  from  the  alleged  disposi- 
tion to  evade  such  a  tax,  he  meets  by 
reminding  us  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  were  no  serious  complaints  on 
that  head,  during  ^e  many  years  in 
which  it  has  been  ip  force  in  England^ 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
^uth  and  honesty  would  desert  men 
in  the  pa,>Tnei^t  of  th^r  tax:  without 
which  qualities  they  never  could  have 
realised  the  income  pn  which  s^uch  tax 
^as  imposed.  We  do  not  sq  fully 
feel  the  force  of  his  answer  to  the 
second  objection  which  he  notices, 
that  of  the  inquisitorial  character 
of  such  a  mode  of  taxation.  We 
believe  that  this  b  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  tax,  and  the  one  which  will 
operate  the  longest  in  making  it  dis- 
tasteful to  the  people  of  these  poun- 
tries.  We  entii-ely  dissent  from  Mr. 
Heron  when  he  tells  us,  that  "  if  any 
one  wishQs  to  conceal  the  amount  of 
his  income,  it  is  generally  in  order 
that  he  may  live  beyond  it  for  some 
time,  and  in  the  end  defraud  his  cre- 
ditors." We  beUeve  that  the  most 
honorable  and  most  upright  men  in  the 
community  are  influenced  by  this  feel- 
ing ;  we  believe  that  it  is  one  that  is 
common  to  the  whole  English  people  : 
it  is  a  part  of  that  habit  of  reserve, 
that  desire  for  privacy,  and  dislike  to 
be  intruded  on  or  brought  before  the 
public,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
Englishman's  character.  Mr.  Heron's 
answer,  however,  to  the  obiection, 
that  tax-payers  would  be  unwifiing  to 
pay  so  much  money  directly,  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  "The  reluctance 
to  pay  directly,"  he  says,  y  appears  to 
me  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  income-tax.  The  public  would 
see  with  their  eyes  open  the  sums 
which  they  pay  in  taxation,  and  would 
insist  on  a  proper  application  of  the 
public  monies. "  We  are  convinced  that 
there  is  much  force  in  this  argument. 
He  then  adverts  to  the  cheaper  rate  at 
which  the  same  amount  of  taxation 
would  be  levied,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
coast-guard,  excise  officers,  and  so- 
forth,  the  emancipation  of  the  manu- 
facture of  exciseable  articles^  and 
several  other  circumstances,  which 
strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  direct  svsteii^  of  taxation. 

But  Mr.  Heron  tells  us  in  hi?  preface 
that  he  purposes  in  these  lectures  to 
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give  a  digest  of  the  principles  of  taxa- 
tion, as  developed  by  modern  jurists 
and  economists.  Now,  although  with 
the  exceptions  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, we  can  safely  recommend  Mr. 
Heron's  economical  views  to  our  read- 
ers, we  confess  that  when  he  drops  the 
economist,  and  becomes  the  jurist,  wo 
are  not  so  fully  prepared  to  go  along 
with  him.  Here,  however,  we  dissent 
from  him  with  diffidence ;  we  feel  that 
we  have  no  established  principles  to 
which  we  can  appeal  to,  test  the  accu- 
racy of  our  respective  opinions.  The 
study  of  jurisprudence,  or  rather  of 
'*  the  science  of  legislation" — for  so  it 
should  be  styled — is  yet  so  imperfectly 
cultivated,  that  we  cannot  but  think 
that  our  rising  institutions,  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  were  ill-advised  in  introduc- 
ing the  study  into  the  regular  course 
of  academical  instruction.  Indeed, 
we  strongly  doubt  whether  the  philo- 
sophy of  law  and  of  legislation  aidmits 
or  being  reduced  to  a  science  at  all — 
whether  it  ever  can  be  extended 
bejrond  those  first  principles  of  morals 
which  are  universally  acknowledged  in 
civilised  countries. 

**  Taxation, "  for  example,  Mr. 
Heron  tells  us,  •'  is  the  price  paid  for 
security."  Now  we  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  follow  him  in  all  the  con- 
sequences which  ho  derives  from  this 
assumed  axiom ;  and  if  he  means,  as 
we  understand  him,  that  there  should 
be  no  other  purpose  of  taxation  but 
security,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
hesitate  in  admitting  the  soundness  of 
his  maxim.  He  thus  applies  it  to  the 
cose  of  a  tax  on  absentees :.. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  propoae  that 
any  tax  should  be  laid  upon  absentees,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  reside 
upon  the  spot  whence  they  drew  their  in- 
come. Such  a  principle  is  merely  a  liossiaa 
one ;  and  the  only  effect  it  could  have,  if 
enforced,  would  be  to  diminish  the  value  of 
certain  remote  districts.  Absentees,  besides, 
are  sufficiently  punished  by  the  necessary 
deterioration  which  ensues  when  agricultural 
property  is  not  under  the  eye  of  the  owner. 
However,  there  is  a  certain  tax  which  absen- 
tees ought  to  pay,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

**  As  I  here  before  stated,  taxes  are  paid 
by  the  subjects  of  a  government,  as  wages 
to  the  public  servants,  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  their  service^^to  their  properties 
and  liberties,  and  taxes  should  be  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  individual's  ability.  There- 
fore, one  who  derives  an  income  from  a 
country  shouM,  n«>  matter  where  hr»  resides, 
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coutriijute  a  just  proportion  to  tljc  taxation 
which  pays  for  the  public  protection  and 
security,  without  which  that  income  could 
not  be  collected.  At  present,  one  who  de- 
rives an  income  from  England  or  Ireland, 
and  resides  in  France,  has  his  property  still 
protected  for  him ;  but  he  escapes  the  taxa- 
tion, which  he  should  have  paid  had  he 
resided  at  home.  This  is  manifestly  unjust. 
It  would  be  considered  monstrous  if  one  de- 
riving a  large  income  from  a  country,  and 
resident  in  it,  were  exempt  from  its  taxation. 
Is  it  not  more  unjust  that  one  being  out  of 
the  country,  and  not  benefiting  it  by  his  ex- 
penditure, should  not  contribute  to  its  public 
burthens?  At  present,  under  the  indirect 
system  of  taxation,  an  absentee  enriches  a 
foreign  country  by  his  expenditure,  while  he 
wholly  escapes  the  taxation  of  his  own ;  but 
if  a  direct  system  of  taxation  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  system,  by  being  abroad 
he  would  be  at  least  under  a  double  set  of 
taxes ;  and  in  any  event  it  is  at  least  just 
that  a  person  deriving  an  income  from  a 
country  should  pay  proportionably  for  the 
protection  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy 
it" 

Now  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  both 
expedient  and  just  to  impose  a  much 
larger  tax  upon  absentees  than  Mr. 
Heron  suggests,  and  upon  very  dif- 
ferent principles  from  those  here 
laid  down.  Mr.  Heron  would  only 
subject  the  Irish  absentee  landlord 
to  the  same  amount  of  tax  which 
he  would  have  incurred  by  being  a 
resident,  and  this  solely  on  the  princi- 
ple that  as  his  property  was  secured  to 
him  by  the  State,  he  ought  to  pay  for 
such  security,  whether  he  lived  in  the 
country  or  lived  out  of  it.  Now  look  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury  which  is  done  to 
the  country  by  the  Irish  absentee.  He 
transports  the  food  of  our  people  to  a 
foreign  country  to  pay  him  his  rents. 
That  land,  which  is  limited  in  extent, 
and  from  which  all  must  derive  their 
support,  may  teem  with  abundance; 
but  his  own  countrymen — those  for 
whose  support  it  was  provided  by  the 
Almighty — are  not  to  participate  in  it. 
Some,  indeed,  may  earn  their  bread  bv 
cultivating  it — others  may  make  a  liveli- 
hood by  carting  it  to  the  nearest  sea- 
port, and  then  Did  adieu  to  it ;  it  is  off^ 
to  be  squandered  hy  the  devotee  of  plea- 
sure in  the  frivolities  or  dissipations  of 
a  foreign  land.  Now,  without  knowing 
anything  of  jurisjjrudence,  on  every 
principle  of  humanity,  justice,  religion, 
and  policy,  we  would  tax  this  man — tax 
him  most  heavily — tax  him  avowedly  oii 
the  principle  ol  securing  for  the  coun- 
2  M 
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try  a  great  proportion  of  that  food  extent,  all  must  derive  their  sapport 
■which,  in  our  conscience,  we  believe  from  it."  The  State  has  a  right  to 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  land,  and  control,  and  it  does  control,  the  do- 
not  to  him.  The  people  are  bound  to  minion  of  the  owners  of  property  as 
work  for  their  share  of  it,  but  they  are  regards  its  dispositions — why  should  it 
entitled  to  get  it  on  such  condition,  not  equally  control  them  in  its  use  ? 
Landed  property  is  a  trust ;  a  trust,  not  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  dissent  from 
merely  in  the  religious  sense  in  which  Mr.  Heron  as  to  the  principle  of  an 
health,  and  wealth,  and  all  temporal  Irish  absentee  tax.  We  conceive  that 
endowments  may  be  so  regarded,  but  this  instance  shows  that  there  are  other 
a  trust  which  is  cognizable  by  the  State,  objects  of  taxation  besides  security, 
and  should  be  controlled  by  it.  And  But  we  are  unable  to  follow  out  the 
why?  Because,  as  has  been  well  said  subject  any  farther ;  the  length  to  which 
by  Mr.  Pim,  in  his  work  on  the  **  Con-  this  article  has^run  prohibits  our  pro- 
dition  of  Ireland,"  f*  while  limited  in  longing  it  by  a  single  line. 


PSOVETBJBUS ▲  DRAMATIC  FBAQMENT. 

BY  GOXTBS. 

[This  fine  fragment  is  written  by  Goethe  in  the  irregular,  unrhymed  metre, 
which  the  senius  of  the  German  language  enabled  him  to  adopt  with  remarkable 
success  in  niis  and  other  poems,  but  to  echo  which,  in  our  less  plastic  langua;re, 
is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  impossible.  In  the  following  version  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  follow  Goethe's  rhythm,  where  it  was  possible,  and  to  present 
the  be^  equivalent  where  it  was  not,  preserving,  at  the  same  time,  the  simplicity 
and  concise  energy  of  the  original,  which  has  alTthe  effect  of  excjuisitely  chiselled 
sculpture  standing  against  a  crisp,  clear  sky.  The  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
poem  took  its  rise  is  thus  described  by  Goethe  himself  in  his  Autobiography 
(Dichtung  und  Wahrhert,  B.  15)  : — "  The  common  burden  of  humanity,  which 
we  have  all  to  bear,  more  or  less,  must  be  heaviest  on  those  whose  mental  powers 
are  the  earliest  and  most  widely  unfolded.  We  may  grow  up  under  the  snelter- 
inj;  care  of  parents  and  of  kindred ;  we  may  lean  on  brethren  and  friends ;  we 
may  be  amused  by  acquaintances ;  we  may  be  made  happy  by  those  we  love  ; 
yet  to  this  conclusion  do  we  come  at  last-»that  man  is  turned  back  upon  him- 
self. And  it  appears  as  if  even  the  Divinity  had  chosen  to  place  himself  in  such 
a  relation  to  man,  that  he  cannot  always  respond  to  man's  reverence,  confidence, 
and  love — at  least,  not  in  the  moments  of  the  greatest  urgency.  Often  enough 
in  my  youth  I  have  experienced  that,  in  the  moments  of  my  uttermost  need,  a 
voice  cried  aloud  to  us,  'Physician,  cure  thyself  1*  And  how  often  was  I  not 
forced  in  bitterness  of  heart  to  sigh,  *  I  must  tread  the  wine-press  alone  1*  When 
I  looked  around  for  some  support  to  my  self-dependence,  I  found  that  the 
securest  foundation  for  it  was  my  productive  talent.  For  some  years  this  never 
deserted  me  for  an  instant.  What  met  my  waking  senses  frequently  recurred 
to  me  by  night  in  regular,  connected  dreams ;  and  as  soon  as  I  opened  my  eyes, 
either  a  new  wondrous  whole,  or  a  part  of  what  had  ali-eady  appeared,  presented 
itself  to  them.  I  wanted  nothing  but  an  occasion  that  had  some  character  in 
it,  and  I  was  ready.  And  now,  when  I  thought  over  this  gift  of  nature,  and 
found  that  it  belonged  to  me  as  a  quite  peculiar  profession,  and  could  neither  be 
helped  nor  hindered  by  any  foreign  influence,  I  willingly  sought  to  make  it  the 
ground  or  basis  of  my  whole  existence.  This  notion  transformed  itself  into  an 
image ;  and  I  bethought  me  of  the  old  mythological  figure  of  Prometheus,  who, 
severed  from  the  gods,  peopled  a  world  from  his  workshop.  I  felt  most  distinctly 
that  nothing  considerable  could  be  produced  without  lelf-isolation.  Those 
things  of  mine,  which  had  gained  such  applause,  were  children  of  loveliness. 
•  ,  .  .  The  fable  of  Prometheus  had  a  living  existence  in  me.  I  cut  down 
the  old  Titanic  garment  to  my  own  stature,  and,  without  farther  re£iectioD| 
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began  to  write  a  poem,  in  which  is  depicted  the  incongruous  relation  in  which 
Prometheus  stood  to  the  new  gods,  inasmuch  as  he  hml  formed  men  with  his 
pwn  hand,  had  animated  them,  with  the  aid  of  Minerva,  and  had  founded  a 
third  dynasty.     ...  In  this  strange  composition  appears,  as  Monologue,  that 

poem  which  is  become  important  in  German  poetiy,  as  hairing  furnished  Uie  occa- 
sion which  led  Lessing  to  aeclare  his  opposition  to  tfacobi  on  some  weighty  points  of 
thought  and  feeling.    But  though,  as  it  thus  appeared,  this  poem  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  discussion,  ^et  does  it  properly  belong  to  the 
province  of  poeti^^  alone.     .....    Milton's  '  Satan '  has  always  the  ad- 

vantage  of  a  subaltern  position,  inasmuch  as  his  whole  efforts  are  directed  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  magnificent  creature  of  a  higher  being.  Prometheus,  on 
the  contrary,  stands  on  a  vantage-ground,  from  having  the  power  to  create  and 
to  model,  in  defiance  of  higher  beings.  It  is  a  beautiiul  thought,  too,  and  most 
consonant  with  poetry,  to  trace  the  creation  of  man,  not  to  the  highest  rulers 
of  the  world,  but  to  an  intermediate  being,  who,  however,  as  descendant  of  the 
elder  dynasty,  is  majestic  and  important  enough  for  such  a  work.  And,  indeed, 
the  Greek  mytholo^  affords  exhaustless  riches  of  divine  and  human  symbols. 
Th9  Tit^ioy  gigantic,  heaven-storming  character,  however,  afforded  no  material 
for  my  vein  ^f  poetry.  iUtber  did  it  suit  me  to  depict  th^t  peacelu},  plasties  and 
ever- patient  resistance,  whidi  qwd3  4  superior  power,  but  seeks  to  equid  it.*'— 

FIRST    ACT. 

?B0]{ET]|£US-*lf«BC17KTf 

FBO^rujsus. 
Tell  them,  I  will  not  1 

Once  9Qd  for  all,  I  will  not  !^    Their  will  'gainst  mine  I 
One  against  one,  methinkiii  is  eqo^l  match. 

JfEBCITRT. 

This  message  to  thy  father  Jove?  thy  mother ? 

PBOMSTHEUS. 

What  father — ^mother  ? 

Canst  tell  me  whence  then  comest? 

I  stood,  when  first  I  noted  consciously 

My  feet  did  stand — those  hands  of  mme  held  out. 

When  first  I  knew  that  I  had  hands  to  feel. 

And  found  my  footsteps  tended,  watch'd  by  those 

Whom  thou  call'st  father,  mother. 

HBRCUilT. 

Found,  too,  all 

The  needful  aids  of  infancy  to  thee 

Were  minister'd  by  them. 

VBOMBTHBUS. 

And  therefore  had  they 

My  infancy's  obedience-^free  to  turn 

And  twist  the  puny  twig,  now  here,  now  there. 

With  every  shifting  gust  of  their  caprice. 

HWICDBT. 

They  shielded  thee. 

PROMETHBUt. 

From  what  ? 

From  perils  which  they  feared. 

But  did  they  guard  the  heartj 

From  serpent  fangs  that  gnaw'd  it  inwardly  ? 

Steel'd  they^this  breast,  to  bid 

Defiance  to  the  Titans  ? 

Hath  not  almighty  Time,  my  lord  and  yours. 

Welded  and  forged  me  to  the  man  I  «m  ? 
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MERCURY. 

Oh,  miserable  man !     Tlii^  to  thy  gods. 
The  Infinite? 

PROMETHEUS. 

My  gods  ?    No  ^od  am  I, 

Yet  can  my  spirit  soar  as  high  as  theirs. 

Tou  infinite  ?  almighty  ? 

What  can  you  do  ?     Can  you  into  my  hand 

Toss  me  the  huge  expanse  of  earth  and  sky  ? 

Have  you  the  power  to  part  me  from  myself? 

Have  you  the  powei*  to  dilate  my  beine. 

And  stretch  its  compass  out  into  a  world  ? 

XEBCUBT. 

Remember  Fate ! 

PBOMETBEUS. 

Dost  thou  its  power  acknowledge  ?    So  do  I. 

Away,  I  serve  not  vassals !  [£!n^  Mbbcurt. 

(^Turning  to  hU  statues,  which  are  distributed  up  and  dawn  throughout  the  grove.) 
A  moment  squandered,  ne'er  to  be  retrieved  1 
Tom,  and  by  fools,  from  your  society. 
My  children  I 

TVnate'er  it  be  that  stirs  within  your  breast,     [Turning  to  the  figure  of  a 
That  breast  should  bound  and  leap  to  meet  with  mine  t  S^^^ 

The  eye  speaks  even  now  1 
Oh,  speak,  dear  lips — ^be  voluble  to  me  I 
Oh,  to  inspire  you  with  the  conscious  sense 
Of  what  ye  are  I  [Enter  Ephibthsus. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Hermes  has  been  complaining  bitterly. 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

If  thou  hadst  had  no  ear  for  his  complaint, 
Without  complaint  had  he  gone  trooping  back. 

EPIMBTHBUS. 

My  brother,  just  is  just  t 
This  time  the  gods  did  proffer  fair,  methinks. 
They  are  content  to  leave  Olympus'  heights. 
For  thee  to  fix  thy  habitation  there. 
And  thence  to  rule  the  world  1 

PROMETHBUS. 

To  be  their  sentinel,  and  ward  their  heaven  ? 
More  fairly,  much  more  fairly,  proffer  I. 
They  wish  to  share  with  me,  and  I  opine. 
That  I  have  nothing  I  can  ^are  with  them. 
That  which  I  have,  ihey  cannot  wrest  from  me, 
And  what  they  have,  that  let  themselves  uphold. 
Here  mine,  here  thine ;  and  so  we  stand  apart. 

EPIBfETHBUS. 

How  much  is  thine,  then  ? 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

The  sphere  my  energies  have  power  to  fill — 
Nought  less,  and  nothing  more  I 
What  right  of  sway  have  yonder  stars  o'er  me. 
That  they  do  gape  at  me  ? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thou  stand'st  alone ! 

Thy  wayward  spirit  will  not  let  thee  know 

The  bliss  must  needs  ensue,  if  thou,  thy  gods. 

Thy  kindred,  earth,  and  universal  heaven, 

Were  liuk'd  in  one  close-knit  and  conscious  whole. 
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PROMETHEUS. 

All  that  I  know ! 

I  prithee,  brother  dear,  pursue  thy  bent. 

And  leave  me  to  myself.  [Exit  ICpdcetbeus. 

Here  is  my  world,  my  all  I 

Here  do  I  fed  myself  I    My  every  wish 

Clothes  itself  here  in  a  corporeal  form. 

My  soul  imparted  to  a  thousand  shapes. 

And  centered  wholly  in  my  children  dear. .  [Enter  Miubrta. 

Thou  venturest,  dear  goddess  ?    Venturest 

To  visit  thus  thy  father's  enemy  ? 

lONBRVA. 

My  &ther  I  revere ; 
Prometheus,  I  love  thee ! 

PROMBTHEUS. 

And  to  my  soul  thou  art 

What  he  18  to  himself.    Yea,  from  the  first> 

Thy  words  have  been  celestial  light  to  me ! 

StiU  while  thou  fed'st  mine  ear  with  thy  discourse, 

^was  as  my  soul  held  commune  vnih  herself. 

As  though  she  found  a  tongue,  and  harmonies. 

Awaking  to  the  magic  of  thy  voice, 

Rang  forth  response  in  golden  cadences ; 

Yea,  'twas  as  though  a  deity  discoursed. 

The  while  I  dream'd  'twas  only  I  that  spake — 

And,  dreamed  I  'twas  a  deity  that  spake, 

Lo>  'twas  myself  discoursed !    And  thus  with  thee 

And  me,  so  one,  so  blended  soul  with  soul. 

My  love  for  thee  bums  everlastingly  1 

MINERVA. 

And  I  am  everlastingly  with  thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

As  doth  the  mellow  roseate  shine 

Of  the  departed  sun 

Stieam  up  behind  yon  dusky  Caucasus, 

Steeping  my  spirit  in  delightful  calm. 

Absent,  yet  with  me  everlastingly ; 

So  have  my  powers  gain'd  strength  with  ev'ry  breath 

That  I  inhaled  of  thy  celestial  air. 

And  they  presume, 

These  haughty  dwellers  on  Olympus,  they. 

To  school  and  lord  it  o'er  my  powers  at  will  ? 

No ;  they  are  mine,  and  mine  shall  be  their  use. 

Not  one  step  will  I  move,  this  way  or  that. 

No,  though  the  chief  of  all  the  gods  command  I 

MINERVA. 

These  are  the  fantasies  of  power. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I,  goddess,  too,  have  phantasies. 

And  power,  as  well  as  they  1 

Besides,  hast  thou  not  seen  me  oft  and  oft 

In  self-elected  bondage,  bear  the  load 

They  laid  in  solemn  earnest  on  my  back  ? 

Day  after  day  did  I  not  moil  and  drudge. 

Doing  the  letter  of  their  stem  command  ? 

And  why  ?    Because  I  thought 

They  saw  the  Past,  the  Future,  in  the  Present ; 

Because  I  deem'd  their  guidance,  their  behest. 

Was  pure,  primeval^  and  unselfiflh  wisdom* 
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tttKERTA. 

Thou  wert  content  to  serve,  in  order  thus 
To  make  thee  worthy  of  thy  liberty. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Nor  would  I  barter  that 

To  be  the  bird  of  thunder. 

And  haughtily  in  servile  talons  duteh 

Mf  miteter's  levin  bolts. 

MINBUTA* 

Thy  hate's  unjust  I 

Unto  the  gods,  as  lot.  Duration  fell. 

And  Might,  and  Love,  and  Wisdom. 

PEOMSTHSOS. 

All  these  they  have. 

Yes,  but  not  they  flJone.    I,  too,  endure 

As  well  as  they.    We  are  unmoftal  all  I 

Of  my  beginning  memory  have  I  none. 

No  impulse  or  <ksire  have  I  to  end» 

Nor  do  I  see  the  end. 

Therefore  am  I  immortal,  for  I  am  I 

And  Wisdonw.  ILeaditig  Mimeeva  round  among  the  statues. 

Look  on  these  brows  I 

Hath  not  my  finger  stamped  and  moulded  them  ? 

And  the  strong  heart  witnin  this  bosom  swells 

To  grapple  wiui  the  dangers  that  besiege 

The  children  of  my  hand  on  every  side.         IStops  before  the  statue  of  a 

And  thou.  Pandora,  ioojuoji.] 

Sacred  reoeptade  of  every  gift 

That  is  to  l>e  desired 

Beneath  the  spadous  heaven. 

Upon  the  boundless  earth, 

AU  that  of  throbbing  joy  e'er  gladden'd  me» 

Or  in  cool  umbrage  e'er 

With  freshness  laved  mj  soul. 

TjT)e  of  all  soft  and  dehcate  desires, 

Which  love  for  the  bright  sun,  spring's  rapturous  flush) 

The  bw,  soft  music  of  the  murmuring  sea. 

Have  fed,  and  fann'd,  and  foster'd  in  my  breast, 

Beflex  of  all  that  ever  I  have  known 

Of  pure  celestial  radiance,  and  the  calm 

Delighted  trances  of  a  soul  at  peace— 

The  all — all — my  Pandora  1 

MINEAVA. 

Jove  hath  engaged  to  dothe  them  all  with  life. 
So  thou  accept  the  tenders  that  he  makes. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Twas  this  alone  that  made  me  hesitate. 
But'    -.  I  should  be  a  vassal — and»  fike  all. 
Avow  the  sway  of  yonder  Thunderer  I 
No  1    By  their  lifelessness  though  fettered  now. 
Yet  are  they  free,  and  I — I  fbel  their  freedom ! 

MINERVA. 

And  they  shall  live  1 

To  Fate,  not  to  the  j»>ds,  doth  it  belong 
To  give  the  gift  of  Iffe,  or  take  away. 
Come,  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  source  of  life. 
From  which  not  Jove  himself  can  bar  us  back. 
They  shall  live,  and  through  thee  I 
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PBOMETHEUS. 

l^hrough  thee,  my  goddess  I 

To  live,  to  feel  thai  they  are  free,  to  lire  I 

Thy  thanks  shall  be  their  boundless  happiness  1 


SECOND   ACT. 

CPOV  0Z.TMPV8. 

J  U  P  I  T  E  B — M  B  R  C  U  R  T. 

MKRCURT. 

Oh,  monstrous.  Father  Jupiter  1    High  treason  I 

Minerva,  Sire,  thy  daughter. 

Aids  and  abets  the  rebS  1 

The  fount  of  life  hath  she 

XJnseal'd  and  shown  to  him. 

And  round  him  hath  his  court  of  loam. 

His  world  of  potter's  clay. 

With  animation  fired. 

Like  us  they  move,  ay,  every  one ; 

And  round  about  him  sport,  and  cry. 

As  round  about  thee  we. 

Thy  thunderbolts,  oh  Jove  I 

JITPITBR. 

They  are  1    And  they  shall  be  I 

And  it  is  meet  they  uiould. 

O'er  everything  that  is 

Beneath  the  spacious  heaven. 

Upon  the  boundless  earth, 

My  sovereiffuty  extends. 

This  race  of  worms  augments 

The  number  of  my  servants.    Well  for  them. 

So  they  be  led  by  my  paternal  hand ; 

Woe  to  them,  should  they  thwart  my  royal  arm ! 

BIERCURT. 

Father  of  all  I    Thou  fountain  of  all  goodness, 

That  dost  forgive  to  sinners  their  misdeeds. 

Be  love  to  thee,  and  praise 

From  all  the  earth  and  sky  I 

Oh,  send  me  to  proclaim 

To  this  poor  earth-born  race. 

Thee,  father,  thee,  thy  goodness  and  thy  power  I 

JUPITER. 

Not  yet  I 

In  the  first  glow  and  new-felt  flush  of  youth. 
Their  souls  conceit  themselves  as  peers  for  gods. 
They  will  not  hearken  unto  thee,  till  they 
Have  need  of  thee.    So  leave  them  to  their  life  I 

BTERCURT. 

As  wise  as  gracious ! 

{Scene  changes  to  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  Olympus.) 

PROBIETHEUS. 

Look  downwards,  Jove, 

Upon  my  world  I    It  lives  I 

In  mine  own  image  have  I  moulded  it-* 

A  race  that  may  be  like  unto  myself, 
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To  suffer,  weep,  enjoy,  and  to  rejoice ; 
And,  like  myself,  miheeding  all  of  thee  I 

[  The  human  race  are  seen  scattered  up  and  dawn  the  valley.  Some  are 
climbing  trees  and  plucking  fruit,  some  bathing  in  the  river,  same 
running  races  in  the  meadows:  girls  gather  flowers  and  twine  chaplets, 

[Enter  to  Fbometheus  a  man  bearing  a  young  tree, 
which  he  has  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 

MAN. 

Here  is  the  tree,  as  you  desired. 

PROMETHEUS. 

How  got'st  it  from  the  ground? 

MAN. 

With  this  sharp  stone  I  sevcr'd  it 
Close  by  the  roots. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Off  with  the  branches  first! 
Now  thrust  it  down  aslant  into  the  ^ound. 
Then  place  this  portion  here  across  it — so ! 
Now  bind  them  at  the  top !    Now  other  two 
Behind  these,  and  then  one  across  the  top. 
Next  bring  the  branches  downwards  from  aboTO, 
Until  they  reach  the  ground ;  entwine  them  close. 
Then  turf  all  round,  and  branches  over  these, 
And  pile  them  thick,  until  that  neither,  sun. 
Nor  rain,  nor  wind,  can  penetrate  within. 
Thou  hast,  my  son,  a  shelter  and  a  hut. 

MAN. 

Thanks,  father,  thanks — a  thousand  thanks  I    But  say. 
Are  all  my  brethren  to  have  right  to  live 
Within  my  hut? 

PROMETHEUS. 

No  1    Thou  hast  built  it,  and  it  is  thine  own. 
Share  it  thou  may'st  with  whomsoe'er  thou  wilt. 

Who  would  have  huts  must  build  them  for  themselves.  [Exit. 

[Enter  two  men, 

FIRST  MAN. 

Thou  shalt  not  have  a  morsel  of  my  goats. 
They  are  all  mine  I 

SECOND   MAN. 

How  so  ? 

FIRST  MAN. 

All  yester  day 

And  night  I  scrambled  o*er  the  mountain  side. 

Caught  them  alive  by  dint  of  toil  and  sweat, 

Watch'd  them  till  dawn,  and  here  have  penn*d  them  up 

With  stones  and  branches. 

SECOND   MAN. 

Give  me  only  one ! 

I  caught  one  yesterday,  and  made  it  ready 

Upon  the  fire,  and  ate  it  with  my  brethren. 

To-day  thou  need'st  but  one ; 

yjfe  shall  catch  more  to-morrow. 

FIRST   MAN. 

Back  from  my  goats,  I  say  I 

SECOND   MAN. 

Not  I !  [First  man  tries  to  thrust  him  back.  The 

SECOND  MAN  knochs  htm  down,  seizm 
one  of  the  goats,  and  exit. 
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FIRST  MAN. 

Outrage !    Ah  me,  ah  me  1 

PROMETHEUS  (enterttig). 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

MAN. 

He*9  stolen  my  goat  t     Blood  trickles  from  my  head. 
He  dash'd  me  down  against  this  stone. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Take  some  of  yonder  lichen  from  the  tree. 
And  lay  it  on  the  wound ! 

MAN. 

So,  father  dear  1 

The  pain  is  gone  ah*eady. 

PROMETHEUS* 

Go,  wash  thee  I 

MAN. 

And  my  goat  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Leave  him  alone ! 

If  his  hand  be,  my  son,  'gainst  every  man. 

The  hand  of  every  man  will  be  'gainst  him ! 

[Erii  mauy  and  enter  Pandora. 

PROMETHEUS. 

What  aileth  thee,  my  daughter  ?    Why  thus  moved  ? 

PANBORA. 

My  &ther  1    Ah,  what  I  beheld,  my  father  I 
What  I  have  felt ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Say  on! 

PANDORA. 

Oh,  my  poor  Mira ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

What  has  befallen  her  ? 

PANDORA. 

Oh,  feelings  without  name  1 

I  saw  her  go  into  the  forest  brake, 

Where  we  are  wont  to  pluck  our  garland  flowers  j 

I  followed  her,  and,  oh ! 

As  from  the  lull  I  came, 

I  saw  her  in  the  vale  beneath 

Lie  stretch'd  along  the  ^ound. 

It  chanced,  Arbar  was  m  the  wood. 

He  clasp'd  her  close  within  his  arms. 

He  raised  her  from  the  dewy  grass, 

And  with  her  sank  adown. 

Her  loveljr  head  fell  back. 

He  kiss'd  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  hung  upon  her  lips,  as  though 

He'd  breathe  his  soul  through  hers. 

Grief  fill'd  my  heart,  and  I 

Sorang  forward  with  a  scream. 

My  scream  brought  life  into  her  limbs  $ 

Arbar  withdrew  ;  she  started  to  her  feet. 

And  ah  I  with  eyes  that  scem'd  to  melt. 

She  fell  upon  my  neck. 

Her  bosom  beat  as  it  would  burst— 

Her  cheeks  were  all  on  fire, 

Her  lips  were  parch'd  and  dry, 

Her  tears  in  torrents  flow'<l. 
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I  felt  her  knees  give  way  again— 

She  would  have  fallen ;  I  held 

Her  up,  oh !  &ther  dear  I 

She  clasped  me,  and  her  kisses'  glow 

Along  my  veins  diffused 

A  thrill  so  stranffe^  unknown  till  theOf 

That  all  confused,  in  trouble  and  in  tears^ 

At  last  I  left  her,  left  the  wood  and  field. 

To  come  to  thee,  my  father  1 

Tell  me,  I  pray. 

What  is  all  this  that  shook  her  so,  and  me  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Death  1 

PANDORA. 

What  is  that? 

PROMETHEUS. 

My  daughter,  thou  hast  tasted  many  joys. 

PAKDORA. 

Yea,  thousands !    And  to  thee  I  owe  them  all  t 

PBOMXTHEUS. 

Pandora,  child,  thy  breast 
Hath  throbb'd  to  hail  the  onward-pacing  sun. 
And  silver  footing  of  the  wandering  moon ; 
And  in  the  kisses  of  thy  playmates  thon 
Hast  felt  the  purest  joy. 

PANDORA. 

A  joy  unspeakable. 

PROMETHEUS. 

What  lifted  in  the  dance 

Thy  body  lightly  from  the  ground  ? 

PANDORA. 

*Twas  joy  I 

As  every  limb,  thrill'd  through  by  song  and  lute. 
In  undulation  moved,  I  seem'd  to  float 
Dissolved  upon  the  tide  of  melody. 

PROMETHEUS. 

And  all  at  last  dissolves  itself  in  sleep,— « 

AIL— joy  as  well  sorrow. 

Thou  hast  felt  the  scorching  sun. 

The  parching  pang  of  thirst. 

The  wearied  knee's  distress. 

Hast  wept  a  lamb  that  from  thy  flock  hath  stray'd. 

And  how  didst  moan  and  tremble,  when 

A  thpm  in  yonder  forest  pierced  thy  heel. 

Before  I  cured  thee  1 

•   PANDORA. 

Life's  joy  and  grief,  my  &ther,  well  I  know. 
Have  many  shapes  I 

PROMEtHEUS. 

And  in  thy  heart  thou  feelest. 

That  there  be  many  ioys. 

And  sorrows  many  thou  hast  never  known. 

PANDORA. 

Oh  yes!    This  heart 

Yeameth  full  oft,  alas  I  with  vague  desires. 

As  though  it  long'd  to  enclasp  the  universe. 

PROMETHEUS. 

There  is  a  moment  that  makes  perfect  all. 

All  we  have  dream'd,  hoped,  panted  for,  and  fear'd. 

Pandora,  that  is  death. 
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PANDORA. 

Death? 

PROHBTHEUS. 

When  shaken  to  thy  spirit's  inmost  depths^ 
Thou  feelest  in  one  paroxysm  all 
That  joy  or  sonow  ever  brought  thy  soul, 
lYhen  thy  heart  heaves,  an  ocean  tempest-toss'd. 
And  seeks  to  find  a  wild  relief  in  tears. 
Whenever  hotlier  bums  its  glow,  and  all 
Reverberates  against  it,  qufOces  and  reels. 
And  to  thyself  thou  seem'st  to  swoon  away. 
And  sinkest  down,  and  everything  around 
Fades  and  evanishes  in  night,  and  thou. 
In  one  keen  throe  of  wilder'd  ecstacy. 
Dost  hold  an  universe  within  thine  arms. 
Then  dies  the  merely  human. 

PANDORA  (clasping  him  round  ths  neck). 
Oh,  father,  let  us  die ! 

PROMETBEUS. 

Not  yet,  not  yet  I 

PANDORA. 

And  after  death  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

When  all — desire,  and  joy,  and  pain — hath  been 
Dissolved  in  stormy  rapture,  ana  awhile 
Sleeps,  to  awake  refreshed,  a  joyful  sleep. 
Then  in  immortal  youth  thou  livest  agam. 
Anew  to  fear,  to  hope,  and  to  desire? 


THIRD   ACT. 

PROMETHEUS  (in  his  worhshop). 
Curtain  thy  heavens,  thou  Jove,  with  clouds  and  mist. 
And,  like  a  boy  that  moweth  thistles  down, 
tJnloose  thy  spleen  on  oaks  and  mountain-tops ; 
Yet  canst  thou  not  deprive  me  of  my  earth. 
Nor  of  my  hut,  the  which  thou  didst  not  build. 
Nor  of  my  hearth,  whose  little  cheerful  flame 
Thou  enviest  me ! 

1  know  not  aught  within  the  universe 

Here  slight,  more  pitiful  than  you,  ye  gods ! 

Who  nurse  your  maiesty  with  scant  supplies 

Of  offerings  wrung  from  fear,  and  mutter'd  pray'rs. 

And  needs  must  starve,  wer't  not  that  babes  and  beggars 

Are  hope-besotted  fools  I 

When  1  was  yet  a  child,  and  knew  not  whence 
My  being  came,  nor  where  to  turn  its  powers. 
Up  to  the  sun  I  bent  my  wilder*d  eye. 
As  though  above,  within  its  glorious  orb, 
There  dwelt  an  ear  to  listen  to  my  plaint, 
A  heart,  like  mine,  to  pity  the  oppress'd. 

Who  gave  me  succour 
Against  the  Titans,  insolent  and  fierce  ? 
Who  rescued  me  fipom  death — from  slavery  ? 
Thou,  thou,  my  soul,  burning  with  hallow'd  fire. 
Thou  hast  thyself  alone  achieved  it  aU  I 
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Yet  didst  thou,  in  thy  young  simplicity, 
Glow  with  misguided  thankfulness  to  him, 
That  slumbers  on  in  idlesse  there  above ! 

I  reverence  thee  ? 

Wherefore  ?    Hast  thou  ever 

Lishten'd  the  sorrows  of  the  heavjr  laden  ? 

Thou  ever  stretch'd  thy  hand  to  still  the  tears 

Of  the  perplex'd  in  spirit  ? 

Was  it  not 

Almighty  Time,  and  ever-during  Fate, 

My  lords  and  thine,  that  shap*d  and  fashion'd  me 

Into  the  MAN  I  am  ? 

Belike  it  was  thy  dream. 
That  I  should  hate  life — fly  to  woods  and  wilds. 
For  that  the  blossoms  of  my  broodmg  thought 
Did  not  all  ripen  into  goodly  flowers  I 

Here  do  I  sit,  and  mould 

Men  after  mine  own  image,-* 

A  race  that  may  be  like  unto  myself. 

To  suffer,  weep,  to  enjoy,  and  to  rejoice. 

And,  like  myself,  unheeding  all  of  thee  1 
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OoR  voyage  was  very  uneventful,  but 
not  without  anxiety,  since,  to  avoid  the 
English  cruisers  and  the  Channel-fleet, 
we  were  obliged  to  hold  a  southerly 
course  for  several  days,  making  a  great 
circuit  before  we  could  venture  to  bear 
up  for  the  place  of  our  destination. 
The  weather  alternated  between  light 
winds  and  a  dead  calm,  which  usually 
came  on  every  day  at  noon,  and  lasted 
till  about  sunset.  As  to  me,  there  was 
an  unceasing  novelty  in  ever3rthing 
about  a  ship ;  her  mechanism,  her 
discipline,  her  progress,  furnished 
abundant  occupation  for  all  my 
thoughts,  and  I  never  wearied  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  a  theme  so  deep- 
ly interesting.  My  intercourse  vrith 
the  naval  officers,  too,  impressed  me 
strongly  in  their  favour,  in  comnari- 
son  with  their  comrades  of  the  land 
service.  In  the  former  case,  all  was 
zeal,  activity,  and  watchfulness.  The 
lookout  never  slumbered  at  his  post ; 
and  an  unceasing  anxiety  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  manifest- 


ed  itself  in  all  their  words  and  actions. 
This,  of  course,  was  all  to  be  expected 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  peculiar, 
ly  their  own;  but  I  also  looked  for 
something  which  should  denote  prepa- 
ration and  forethought  in  the  others ; 
yet  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen. 
The  expedition  was  never  discussed 
even  as  table-t^Ik;  and  for  anything 
that  fell  from  the  party  in  conversa- 
tion, it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
say  if  our  destination  were  China  or 
Ireland.  Not  a  book  nor  a  map,  not 
a  pamphlet  nor  a  paper  that  bore  upon 
the  country  whose  destinies  were  about 
to  be  committed  to  us,  ever  appeared 
on  the  tables.  A  vague  and  listless 
doubt  how  long  the  voyage  might  last, 
was  the  extent  of  interest  any  one  con- 
descended to  exhibit ;  but  as  to  what 
was  to  follow  after — what  new  chapter 
of  events  should  open  when  this  first 
had  closed,  none  vouchsafed  to  in- 
quire. 

Even  to  this  hour  I  am  puzzled 
whether  to  attribute  this  strange  con* 
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duct  to  the  careless  levity  of  national 
character,  or  to  a  studied  and  well 
**  got  up"  affectation.  In  all  probabi- 
lity both  influences  were  at  work  ; 
while  a  third,  not  less  powerful,  assist- 
ed them — this  was  the  gross  ignorance 
and  shameless  falsehoodof  manyof  the 
Irish  leaders  of  the  eiqxidition,  whose 
boastfiil  and  absurd  histories  ended  bj 
disgusting  every  one.  To  listen  to 
them,  Irdand  was  not  only  unanimous 
in  her  desire  for  separation,  but  Eng- 
land was  perfectly  powerless  to  pre- 
yent  it,  and  the  only  difficulty  was,  to 
determine  the  future  fortune  of  the 
liberated  land,  when  once  her  freedom 
had  been  proclaimed.  Among  the 
projects  discussed  at  the  time,  I  well 
remember  one  which  was  often  gravely 
talked  over,  and  the  utter  absurdity 
of  which  certainly  struck  none  amongst 
lis.  This  was  no  less  than  the  inten- 
tion of  demanding  the  West  India 
Islands  from  England,  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  past  woes  and  bygone  misgo- 
vemment  of  Ireland.  If  this  seem 
barebr  credible  now,  I  can  only  repeat 
my  mithful  assiu-ance  of  the  &ct,  and 
I  believe  that  some  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  time  will  confirm  my  assertion. 

The  French  officers  listened  to  these 
and  similar  speculations  with  utter  in- 
difference ;  probably  to  many  of  them 
the  geograpnical  question  was  a  diffi- 
culty that  stopped  any  further  inquiry, 
while  others  lelt  no  further  interest 
than  what  a  campaign  promised.  All 
the  enthusiastic  narratives,  then,  of  high 
rewards  and  splendid  trophies  that 
awaited  us,  fell  upon  inattentive  ears, 
and  at  last  the  word  Ireland  ceased  to 
be  heard  amongst  us.  Play  of  various 
kinds  occupied  us  when  not  engaged 
on  duty.  There  was  little  discipune 
maintained  on  board,  and  none  of  that 
strictness  which  is  the  habitual  rule  of 
a  ship-of-war.  The  lights  were  suffer- 
ed to  bum  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  the  cabins;  gambling 
went  on  usually  till  daybreak  ;  and  iJie 
quarter-deck,  that  most  reverential  of 
spots  to  every  sailor-mind,  was  oflen 
covered  by  lounging  groups,  who 
smoked,  chatted,  or  pbiyed  at  chess, 
in  all  the  cool  apathy  of  men  indifferent 
to  its  claim  for  respect. 

Now  and  then,  the  appearance  of  a 
strange  sail  afar  off,  or  some  dim  ob- 
ject m  the  horizon,  would  create  a 
momentary  degree  of  excitement  and 
wuietv;  but  when  the  "look-out" 
from  the  mast-head  had  proclaimed  her 


a  **  schoonei*  from  Brest,"  or  a  '*  Spa- 
nish fruit-vessel,"  the  sense  of  danger 
passed  away  at  once,  and  none  ever  re- 
verted to  the  subject  of  a  peril  then 
su^ested. 

With  Greneral  Humbert  I  usually 
passed  the  greater  part  of  each  fore- 
noon, a  distinction,  I  must  confess, 
I  owed  to  my  skill  as  a  chess- player,  a 
game  of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond,  and  in  which  I  had  attained  no 
small  proficiency.  I  was  too  young 
and  too  unpractised  in  the  world  to 
make  my  skill  subordinate  to  my 
chiefs,  and  beat  him  at  every  game 
with  as  little  compunction  as  though  he 
were  only  my  equal,  till,  at  last,  vex- 
ed at  his  want  of  success,  and  tired  of 
a  contest  that  offered  no  vicissitude 
of  fortune,  he  would  frequently  cease 
playing,  to  chat  over  the  events  of  the 
time,  and  the  chances  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

It  was  with  no  slight  mixture  of 
surprise  and  dismay,  that  I  now  de- 
tected his  utter  despair  of  all  success, 
and  that  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a 
complete  forlorn-hope.  He  had  mere- 
ly taken  the  command  to  involve  the 
French  Government  in  the  cause,  and 
so  to  compromise  the  national  charac- 
ter that  all  retreat  would  be  impossible. 
*'We  shall  be  all  cut  to  pieces,  or 
taken  prisoners  the  day  after  we  land," 
was  his  constant  exclamation,  ''and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  will  they  think 
seriously  in  France  of  a  suitable  expe- 
dition." There  was  no  heroism,  still 
less  was  there  any  affectation  of  reck- 
lessness, in  this  avowal.  By  nature, 
he  was  a  rough,  easy,  good-tempered 
fellow,  who  liked  his  profession  less 
for  its  rewards,  than  for  its  changeful 
scenes  and  moving  incidents  —  his 
one  predominating  feeling  being  that 
France  should  give  rule  to  the  whole 
world,  and  the  principles  of  her  Re- 
volution be  everywhere  pre-eminent. 
.  To  promote  this  consummation,  the 
loss  of  an  armv  was  of  little  moment. 
Let  the  cause  but  triumph  in  the  end, 
and  the  cost  was  not  worth  fretting 
about. 

Next  to  this  sentiment  was  his  ha- 
tred of  England,  and  all  that  was 
English.  Treachery,  falsehood,  pride, 
avarice,  grasping  covetousness,  and 
unscrupulous  aggression,  were  the 
characteristics  by  which  he  described 
the  nation;  and  he  made  the  little 
knowledge  he  hjul  gleaned  from  news- 
))apori<  and  intercourse,  so  subsci'vient 
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to  this  theory,  that  I  was  an  easy  con- 
vert to  his  opinion ;  so  that,  ere  long, 
my  compassion  for  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land was  associated  with  the  most  pro- 
found hatred  of  her  oppressors. 

To  be  sure,  I  should  have  b'ked  the 
notion,  that  we  ourselves  were  to  have 
some  more  active  share  in  the  libera- 
tion of  Irishmen  than  the  mere  act  of 
heralding  another  and  more  successful 
expedition ;  but  even  in  this  thought 
there  was  romance  self-devotion,  not 
unpleiisin^  to  the  mind  of  a  boy ;  but, 
after  all,  I  was  the  only  one  who  felt 
it. 

The  first  sight  of  land  to  one  on  sea 
is  always  an  event  of  uncommon  inte- 
rest ;  but  how  greatly  increased  is  the 
feeling,  when  that  land  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  perilous  exploit — ^the  cradle 
of  his  ambition,  or  perhaps  his  grave ! 
All  my  speculations  about  the  expedi- 
tion— all  my  day-dreams  of  success,  or 
my  anxious  hours  of  dark  forebodina:s 
— ^never  brought  the  matter  so  palpab^ 
before  me,  as  the  dim  outline  of  a  dis- 
tant headland,  which,  I  was  told,  was 
part  of  the  Irish  coast. 

This  was  on  the  8th  of  August,  but 
on  the  following  day  we  stood  farther 
out  to  sea  again,  and  saw  no  more  of 
it.  The  three  succeeding  ones  we  con- 
tinued to  beat  up  slowly  to  the  north- 
'ard,  against  a  head  wind  and  a  heavy 
sea;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  21st 
the  sun  went  down  in  mellow  splendour, 
and  a  light  air  from  the  south  spring, 
ing  up,  the  sailors  pronounced  a  most 
favourable  change  of  weather,  a  pro- 
phecy that  a  starry  night  and  a  calm 
sea  soon  confirmed. 

The  morning  of  the  22nd  broke 
splendidly — a  gentle  breeze  from  the 
sou  Vest  slightly  curled  the  blue  waves, 
and  filled  the  canvass  of  the  three  fri- 
gates, as  in  close  order  they  sailed 
along  under  the  tall  cliffs  of  Ireland. 
We  were  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  on  which  now  every  telescope 
and  glass  was  eagerly  directed.  As 
the  light  and  fleeting  clouds  of  early 
mornm|r  passed  away,  we  could  descry 
liie  outlines  of  the  bold  coast,  indented 
with  many  a  bay  and  creek,  while 
rocky  promontories  and  grassy  slopes 
succeeded  each  other  in  endless  variety 
of  contrast.  Towns,  or  even  vilhiges, 
we  could  see  none — a  few  small  wretch- 
ed-looking hovels  were  dotted  over  the 
hills,  and  here  and  there  a  thin  wreath 
of  blue  smoke  bespoke  habitation,  but, 
sttve  these  signs,  there  was  an  air  of 


loneliness  and  solitude  whidi  increased 
the  solemn  feelings  of  the  scene. 

All  these  objects  of  interest,  how- 
ever, soon  gave  way  before  another,  to 
the  contemplation  of  which  every  eye 
was  turned.  This  was  a  small  fi^iing- 
boat,  which)  with  a  low  mast  and  rag- 
ged piece  of  canvass  was  seen  standing 
boldlv  out  for  us ;  a  red  handkerchi« 
was  fiistcned  to  a  stick  in  the  stern,  as 
if  for  a  signal,  and  on  our  shortening 
sail,  to  admit  of  her  overtaking  us,  the 
ensign  was  lowered,  as  though  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  meaning^. 

The  boat  was  soon  alongside,  and 
we  now  perceived  that  her  crow  con- 
sisted of  a  man  and  a  boy,  the  ibrmer 
of  whom*  a  powerfully-built,  loose 
fellow,  of  about  five-and-forty,  dressed 
in  a  light-blue  frieze  jacket  and  ixow- 
scrs,  adroitly  caught  at  the  cast  of 
rope  thrown  out  to  him,  and  having 
made  fast  his  skifiT,  clambered  up  the 
8hip*s  side  at  once,  gaily,  as  though  he 
were  an  old  friend  conung  to  wekome 
us. 

"Is  he  a  pilot?"  asked  the  officer 
of  the  watch,  addressing  one  of  tlie 
Irish  officers, 

"  No ;  he's  only  a  fisherman,  but  he 
knows  the  coast  perfectly,  and  says 
there  is  deep  water  within  twenty  &. 
thorns  of  the  shore." 

An  animated  conversation  in  Irisli 
now  ensued  between  the  peasant  and 
Captain  Madgett,  during  which  a  won- 
denng  and  somewhat  impatient  group 
stood  around,  speedilv  increased  by 
the  presence  of  Grcnerai  Humbert  him- 
self and  his  staff. 

"  He  tells  me,  Greneral,"  said  Mad- 
gett,  *'  that  we  are  in  the  Bay  of  Kil- 
lala,  a  good  and  safe  anchorage,  and. 
during  the  southerly  winds,  ue  best 
on  all  the  coast." 

"  What  news  has  he  from  the  shore?" 
asked  Humbert,  sharply,  as  if  the  care 
of  the  ship  was  a  very  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

'•  They  have  been  expecting  us  with 
the  greatest  impatience.  General;  he 
says  the  most  intense  anxiety  for  our 
coming  is  abroad." 

<*  What  of  the  people  themselves? 
Where  are  the  national  forces  ?  Have 
they  any  head  Quarters  near  this  ?  £h, 
what  says  he  ?  W  hat  is  that  ?  Wh^  does 
he  laugh  ?"  asked  Humbert,  in  impa- 
tient rapidity,  as  he  watched  the  changes 
in  the  peasant's  face. 

"  He  was  laughing  at  the  stranffp 
sound  of  a  fore%n  bnguage,  to  odd 
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and  Gingular  to  hb  ears,"  said  Madnrett ; 
but  for  all  his  readiness,  a  8lio;ht  flush- 
ing of  the  cheek  showed  that  he  was  ill 
at  ease. 

"Well,  but  what  of  the  Irish  forces  ? 
Where  are  they  ?" 

For  some  minutes  the  dialogue 
continued  in  an  animated  strain  be- 
tween the  two ;  the  vehement  tone 
and  gestures  of  each  bespeaking  what 
sounded  at  least  like  altercation ;  and 
Madgett  at  last  turned  half  angrily 
away,  saying,  **  The  fellow  is  too  igno- 
rant ;  he  actually  knows  nothing  of  what 
is  passing  before  his  eyes." 

"  Is  there  no  one  else  on  board  can 
speak  this  '  baragouinage,' "  cried 
Humbert,  in  anger. 

^ "  Yes,  (general,  I  can  mterrogate 
him,"  cried  a  young  lad  named  Co- 
noUy,  who  had  only  joined  us  on  the 
day  before  we  sailed. 

And  now  as  the  youth  addressed  the 
fisherman  in  a  few  rapid  sentences,  the 
other  answered  as  quickly,  making  a 
gesture  with  his  hands  that  imphed 
grief,  or  even  despair. 

"\Ve  can  interpret  that  for  our- 
selves," broke  in  Humbert ;  "  he  is 
telling  you  that  the  game  is  up." 

"  Lxactly  so.  General ;  he  says  that 
the  insurrection  has  been  completely 
put  down,  that  the  Irish  forces  are 
scattered  (x  disbanded,  and  all  the 
leaders  taken." 

'*  The  fellow  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
an  English  spy,"  said  Madgett,  in  a 
whisper ;  but  Humbert's  gesture  of  im- 
patience  showed  how  litt&  trust  he  re- 
posed in  the  allegation. 

"  Ask  him  what  English  troops  are 
quartered  in  this  part  of  the  country," 
said  the  Greneral. 

"A  few  militia,  and  two  squa- 
drons of  dragoons,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"No  artillery?" 

"None." 

"  Is  there  any  rumour  of  our  coming 
abroad,  or  have  the  frigates  been  seen  ?  " 
asked  Humbert. 

"  They  were  seen  last  night  from  the 
church  steeple  of  Killala,  Greneral," 
said  ConoU^,  translating, '  <  but  believed 
to  be  English." 

"  Come ;  that  is  the  best  news  he 
has  brought  us  yet,"  said  Humbert, 
laughing  ;  "  we  shall  at  least  surprise 
them  v*  little.  Ask  him  what  men  of 
rank  or  consequence  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  ana  how  are  they  affected 
towards  tiie  expedition  ?" 


A  few  words,  and  a  low  dry  laugh, 
made  all  the  peasant's  reply. 

"Eh,  what  says  he?"  asked  Huir- 
bert. 

"  He  says,  sir,  that,  except  a  Pro- 
testant bishop,  there's  nothing  of  the 
rank  of  gentry  here." 

"  I  suppose  we  need  scarcely  expect 
his  blessmg  on  our  efforts,"  said  Hum- 
bert, with  a  he«arty  laugh.  "  What  is 
he  saying  now  ? — what  is  he  looking;  at  ?" 

"  He  says  that  we  are  now  in  the 
very  best  anchorage  of  the  bay,"  said 
Conolly,  **  and  that  on  the  whole  coast 
there's  not  a  safer  spot." 

A  brief  consultation  now  took  place 
between  the  General  and  the  naval  offi- 
cers, and  in  a  few  seconds  the  word 
was  given  to  take  in  all  sail  and  an- 
chor. 

**  I  wish  I  could  speak  to  that  ho- 
nest fellow  myself,"  said  Humbert,  as 
he  stood  watching  the  fisherman,  who 
with  a  peasant  curiosity  had  now  ap- 

Eroached  the  mast,  and  was  passing 
is  fingers  across  the  blades  of  me  cut- 
lasses, as  they  stood  in  the  sword  rack. 

"Sharp  enough  for  the  English, 
eh?"  cried  Humbert  in  French,  but 
with  a  gesture  that  seemed  at  once  in- 
teUigible.  A  dry  nod  of  the  head 
gave  assent  to  the  remark. 

"  If  I  understand  him  aright,"  said 
Humbert,  in  a  half  whisper  to  Conolly, 
"we  are  as  little  expected  by  our 
friends  as  by  our  enemies ;  and  that 
there  is  little  or  no  force  in  arms 
among  the  Irish." 

"There  are  plenty  ready  to  fight, 
he  says,  sir,  but  none  accustomed  to 
discipline." 

A  gesture,  half  contemptuous,  was 
all  Humbert's  reply,  and  he  now  turned 
away  and  walked  tie  deck  alone  and 
in  silence.  l^Ieanwhile  the  bustle  and 
movements  of  the  crew  continued,  and 
soon  the  great  ships,  stripped  of  their 
white  sails,  lay  tranquilly  at  anchor  in 
a  sea  without  a  ripple. 

"A  boat  is  coming  out  Grom  the 
shore.  General,"  whispered  the  lieu- 
tenant on  duty. 

"Ask  the  fisherman  if  he  knows 
it." 

Conolljr  drew  the  peasant's  attention 
to  the  object,  and  the  man,  after  look- 
ing steaddjr  for  a  few  seconds,  became 
terribly  agitated. 

"  W'hat  is  it,  man—can't  you  tell 
who  it  is  ?"  asked  Conolly. 

But  although  so  composed  before, 
so  ready  with  all  his  rephes,  he  seemed 
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now  totally  unmanned — his  frank  and 
easy  features  being  struck  with  the 
ncrna  of  palpable  terror.  At  last,  and 
with  an  effort  that  bespoke  all  his  fears, 
he  muttered — "  'Tis  the  King's  boat  is 
coming,  and  'tis  the  Collector's  on 
board  of  her!" 

"Is  that  all?"  cried Conolly,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  translated  the  reply  to  the 
Greneral. 

^  **  Won't  you  sav  that  I'm  a  prisoner, 
sir ;  won't  you  tell  them  that  you  took 
me  ?"  said  the  fisherman,  in  an  accent 
of  fervent  entreaty,  for  already  his 
mind  anticipated  the  casualty  of  a 
failure,  and  what  might  betide  him 
afterwards ;  but  no  one  now  had  any  . 
care  for  him  or  his  fortunes — all  was 
in  preparation  to  conceal  the  national 
character  of  the  ships.  The  marines 
were  ordered  below,  and  all  others 
whose  uniforms  might  betray  their 
country,  while  the  English  colours 
floated  from  every  mast-head. 

General  Humbert,  with  Serazin  and 
two  others,  remained  on  the  poop- 
deck,  where  they  continued  to  wajk, 
apparently  devoid  of  any  peculiar  inte- 
rest or  anxiety  in  the  scene.  Madgett 
alone  betrayed  agitation  at  this  mo- 
ment: his  pale  face  was  paler  than 
ever,  and  there  seemed  to  me  a  kind 
of  studious  care  in  the  way  he  cover- 
ed himself  up  with  his  cloak,  so  that 
not  a  vestige  of  his  uniform  could  be 
seen. 

The  boat  now  came  close  under  our 
lee,  and  Conolly  being  ordered  to 
challenge  her  in  English,  the  Collector, 
standing  up  in  the  stem,  touched  his 
hat,  and  announced  his  rank.  The 
gangway-ladder  was  immediately  low- 
ered, and  three  gentlemen  ascended 
the  ship's  side  and  walked  afl  to  the 
poop.  I  was  standing  near  the  bulwark 
at  the  time,  watching  the  scene  with  in- 
tense interest.  As  General  Humbert 
stood  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
the  Collector,  probably  taking  him  for 
the  captain,  addressed  him  with  some 
courteous  expressions  of  welcome,  and 
was  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  weather, 
when  the  General  gently  stopped  him 
by  asking  if  he  spoke  French. 

I  shalfnever  forget  the  terror  of  face 
that  question  evoked.  At  first,  looking 
at  his  two  companions,  the  Collector 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  gaff,  where  the 
English  flag  was  flying  j  but  still  un- 
able to  utter  a  word,  ho  stood  like  one 
entranced. 

'*  You  have  becji  Jiskcd  if  vuii  ctii 


speak  French,  sir  ?"  said  Conolly,  at  a 
sign  from  the  General. 

«•  No — very  little — very  badly — not 
at  allj  but  isn't  this — am  I  not  on 
board  of " 

"  Can  none  of  them  speak  French  ?*• 
said  Humbert,  shortly. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  a  young  man  on  the 
Collector's  right ;  "  I  can  make  myself 
intelligible  in  that  language,  although 
no  great  proficient." 

*'  Who  are  you,  monsieur? — are  you 
a  civilian?"  asked  Humbert. 

**Yes,  sir.  I  am  the  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Killala,  and  this  young  gen- 
tleman is  my  brother." 

**  What  IS  the  amount  of  the  force 
in  this  neighbourhood?" 

**  You  will  pardon  me,  sir,"  said  this 
youth,  **  if  I  ask,  first,  who  it  is  puts 
this  question,  and  under  what  circum. 
stances  I  am  expected  to  answer  it  ?** 

"  All  frank  and  open,  sir,"  said 
Humbei*t,  good-humouredly.  '*  I'm 
the  General  Humbert,  commanding 
the  advanced  guard  for  the  liberation 
of  Ireland — so  much  for  your  first 
question.  As  to  your  second  one,  I 
believe  that  if  you  have  any  concern 
for  yourself,  or  those  belonging  to  you, 
you  will  find  that  nothing  will  serve 
your  interest  so  much  as  truth  and 
plain  dealing." 

"  Fortunately,  then,  for  me,"  said 
the  youth,  laughing,  **  I  cannot  betray 
my  King's  cause,  for  I  know  nothing, 
nothing  whatever,  about  the  movement 
of  troops.  I  seldom  go  ten  miles  from 
home,  and  have  not  been  even  at  Bal> 
lina  since  last  winter." 

**  Why  so  cautious  about  your  in- 
formation, then,  sir,"  broke  m  Sera- 
zin, roughly,  "  since  you  have  none  to 
give  ?" 

"Because  I  had  some  to  receive, 
sir ;  and  was  curious  to  know  where  I 
was  standing,"  said  the  young  man, 
boldly. 

While  these  few  sentences  were 
being  interchanged,  Madgett  had 
learned  from  the  Collector,  that,  ex- 
cept a  few  companies  of  militia  and 
fencibles,  the  country  was  totally  un- 
provided with  troops,  but  he  also  pick, 
ed  up,  that  the  people  were  so  crest- 
fallen and  subdued  in  courage  from  the 
late  failure  of  the  rebellion,  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  our  coming 
would  arouse  them  to  another  effort. 
This  information,  particularly  the  latter 
piirt  of  it,  Marlgott  imparte<l  to  Hum- 
bert at  once,  aud  1  thought  that  by  his 
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manner,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  spoke,  that  he  seemed  to  use  all  his 
powers  to  dissuade  the  General  from  a 
landing;  at  least  I  overheard  him  more 
than  once  say—**  Had  we  been  further 
north,  su*         ■'* 

Humbert  quickly  stopped  him  by 
the  words — 

*' And  what  prevents  us,  when  we 
have  landed,  sir,  in  extending  our  Une 
north'ard? — the  winds  cannot  surely 
master  us,  when  we  have  our  feet  on 
the  sward.  Enough  of  t\\  this;  let 
these  gentlemen  be  placed  in  security, 
and  none  have  access  to  them  without 
my  orders.  Make  signal  for  the  com. 
mandins-officers  to  come  on  board 
here.  We've  had  too  much  of  specu- 
lation ;  a  little  action  now  will  be  more 
jnrofitable. ' 

**  So,  we  are  prisoners,  it  seems  !"said 
the  youne  man  who  spoke  French,  as 
he  moved  away  with  the  others,  who, 
far  more  depressed  in  spirit,  hung  their 
heads  in  silence,  as  they  descended 
between  decks. 

Scarcely  was  the  signal  for  a  council 
of  war  seen  from  the  mast-head,  when 
the  different  boats  mi^t  be  descried 
stretching  across  the  bav  with  speed. 
And  now  all  were  assembled  in  General 
Humbert's  cabin,  whose  rank  and  sta- 
tion  in  the  service  entitled  them  to  the 
honour  of  being  consulted. 

To  such  of  us  as  held  inferior  grade, 
the  time  passed  tediously  enough  as 
we  paced  the  deck,  now  taming  from 
the  aspect  of  the  silent  and  seemingly 
uninhabited  cliffs  alons  shore,  to  listen 
if  no  sign  betokened  Uie  br^ing  up 
of  the  council ;  nor  were  we  without  se- 
rious fears  that  the  expedition  would  be 
abandoned  altogether.  This  suspicion 
originated  with  the  Irish  themselves, 
who,  however  confident  of  success,  and 
boastful  of  their  country*s  resources 
before  we  sailed,  now  made  no  scruple 
of  averring  that  eveirthing  was  the  ex- 
act reverse  of  what  they  had  stated,  for 
that  the  people  were  dispirited,  the 
national  forces  disbanded,  neither  arms, 
money,  nor  organisation  anvwhere — ^in 
fiicty  that  a  more  hopeless  scheme  could 
not  be  thought  of  than  the  attempt, 
and  that  its  result  could  not  fail  to  do 
defeat  and  ruin  to  all  concerned. 

Shall  I  own  that  the  bleak  and  lonely 
aspect  of  the  hills  along  shore,  the 
dreary  character  of  the  landscape,  the 
almost  death-like  stillness  of  the  scene, 
aided  tbe^  gloomy  impressions,  and 
made  it  seem  as  if  we  were  about  to 
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tr^  our  fortune  on  some  desolate  spot, 
without  one  look  of  encouragement,  or 
one  word  of  welcome  to  greet  us.  The 
sight  of  even  an  enemy's  force  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  this  solitude — the 
stir  and  movement  of  a  rival  army 
would  have  given  spirit  to  our  daring, 
and  nerved  our  coura«;e,  but  there  was 
something  inexpressibly  sad  in  this 
unbroken  monotony. 

A  few  tried  to  jest  upon  the  idea  of 
liberating  a  land  that  had  no  inhabi- 
tants— the  emancipation  of  a  country 
without  people ;  but  even  French  flip- 
pancy failed  to  be  witty  on  a  theme 
so  linked  with  all  our  hopes  and  fears, 
and  at  last  a  dreary  silence  fell  upon 
all,  and  we  walked  the  deck  without 
speaking,  waiting  and  watching  for 
the  result  of  that  deliberation,  which 
already  had  lasted  above  four  mortal 
hours. 

Twice  was  the  young  man  who  spoke 
French  summoned  to  the  cabin,  but, 
from  the  briefness  of  his  stay,  appa- 
rently with  little  profit ;  and  now  the 
day  began  to  wane,  and  the  tall  clifis 
threw  their  lengthened  shadows  over 
the  still  waters  of  the  bay,  and  yet 
nothing  was  resolved  on.  To  the  quiet 
and  respectful  silence  of  expectation, 
now  succeeded  a  low  and  half  subdued 
muttering  of  discontent ;  groups  of  five 
or  six  together  were  seen  alonff  the 
deck,  talking  with  eagerness  and  ani- 
mation, and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
whatever  prudential  or  cautious  reasons 
dictated  to  the  leaders,  their  arguments 
found  little  sj^pathy  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  expedition.  I  almost  began  to 
fbar  that  if  a  determinatiou  to  aban. 
don  the  exploit  were  come  to,  a  mu- 
tiny mi^ht  oreak  out,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  off  by  an  order  to  ac- 
company Colonel  Charost  on  shore  to 
' '  reconnoitre.  '*  This  at  least  looked  like 
business,  and  I  jumped  into  the  small 
boat  with  alacrity. 

With  the  speed  of  four  oars  stoutly 
plied,  we  skimmed  alons  the  calm  sur- 
face,  and  soon  saw  oursdves  close  in  to 
the  shore,  Some  little  time  was  spent 
in  looking  for  a  good  place  to  land ; 
for  althoiu[h  not  the  slightest  air  of 
wind  was  blowing,  the  long  swell  of 
the  Atlantic  broke  upon  the  rocks  with 
a  noise  like  thunder.  At  last  we  shot 
into  a  little  creek  with  a  shelving 
gravellv  beach,  and  completely  con- 
cealed by  the  tall  rocks  on  every  side ; 
and  now  we  sprang  out,  and  stood  upon 
Irish  ffit)und  I 
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Fboh  the  little  creek  where  we  land- 
ed, a  small  zig-zag  path  led  up  the  sides 
of  the  cliff,  the  track  by  which  the 
peasants  carried  the  sea-weed  which 
they  gathered  for  manure,  and  up  this 
we  now  slowly  wended  our  way. 
Stopping  for  some  time  to  gaze  at  the 
ample  bay  beneath  us,  the  tall-masted 
frigates  noating  so  majestically  on  its 
glassy  surface — it  was  a  scene  of 
tranquil  and  picturesque  beauty  with 
which  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  associate  the  idea  of  war 
and  invasion.  In  the  lazy  bunting 
that  hung  listlessly  from  peak  and 
mast-head— in  the  cheerful  voices  of  the 
sailors,  heard  afar  off  in  the  stillness — in 
the  measured  plash  of  the  sea  itself, 
and  the  fearless  daring  of  the  sea-gulls, 
as  they  soared  slowly  above  our  heads — 
there  seemed  something  so  suggestive 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  it  stru^  us  as 
profanation  to  disturb  it. 

As  we  gained  the  top  and  looked 
around  us,  our  astonishment  became 
even  ^eater.  A  long  succession  of 
low  hills,  covered  witn  tall  ferns  or 
heath,  stretched  awav  on  every  side ; 
not  a  house,  nor  a  novel,  nor  a  liv< 
ing  thing  to  be  seen.  Had  tlie 
country  been  one  uninhabited  since  the 
Creation,  it  could  not  have  presented 
an  aspect  of  more  thorough  desolation  I 
Ko  road-track,  nor  even  a  foot-path, 
led  through  the  dreary  waste  before 
us,  on  which,  to  all  seeming,  the  foot 
of  man  had  never  fallen.  And  as  we 
stood  for  some  moments,  uncertain 
which  way  to  turn,  a  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous  suddenly  burst  upon  the  party, 
and  we  all  broke  into  a  hearty  roar  of 
laughter. 

"  I  little  thought,"  cried  Charost, 
**  that  I  should  ever  emulate  '  La  Pe- 
rouse,'  but  it  strikes  me  that  I  am 
destined  to  become  a  great  discoverer." 

"  How  so.  Colonel  ?"  asked  his  Aid-, 
de-camp. 

«*  Why,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  this 
same  island  is  uninhabited;  and  if  it 
be  all  like  this,  I  own  I'm  scarcely  sur- 
prised at  it." 

''Still,  there  must  be  a  town  not 
far  off,  and  the  residence  of  that  bishop 
we  heard  of  this  morning." 

A  half  mcreduk>ufl  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  was  all  his  reply,  as  he  saun* 


tered  along  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  apparently  lost  in  thought;  while 
we,  as  if  instinctively  partaking  of  his 
gloom,  followed  him  in  total  sil^ce. 

'*  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  what 
I'm  tlunking  of?"  said  he,  stopping 
suddenly  and  facing  about.  "My 
notion  is,  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
here  would  be  to  plant  our  tricolor, 
proclaim  the  land  a  colony  of  France, 
and  take  to  our  boats  agam." 

This  speech,  delivered  with  an  air 
of  great  gravity,  imposed  upon  us  for 
an  instant ;  but  the  moment  afler,  the 
speaker  breaking  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
we  all  joined  him,  as  much  amused  by 
the  strangeness  of  our  situation,  as  by 
anything  in  his  remark. 

"We  never  could  bring  our  guna 
through  a  soil  like  this,  Colonel,'* 
said  the  Aid-de-camp,  as  he  struck  hi4 
heel  into  the  sofl  and  clayey  surface. 

"  If  we  could  ever  land  them  at  all  !'* 
muttered  he,  half  aloud ;  then  added, 
"But  for  what  object  should  we? 
Believe  me,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  campaign  here,  bows  and  arrows 
are  the  true  weapons." 

**Ah!  what  do  I  see  yonder?" 
cried  the  Aid-de-camp ;  "  are  not  those 
phecp  feeding  in  that  Uttle  glen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  I,  "  and  a  man  herding 
them  too.  See,  the  fellow  has  caught 
sight  of  us,  and  he's  off  as  fast  as  his 
legs  can  carry  him."  And  so  was  iti 
the  man  had  no  sooner  seen  us  than 
he  sprung  to  his  feet  and  hurried 
down  the  mountain  at  full  speed. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  follow  and 
give  him  chase,  and  even  without  a 
word  we  all  started  off  in  pursuit ;  but 
we,  soon  saw  how  fruitless  would  be 
the  attempt,  for,  even  independent  of 
the  start  he  had  got  of  us,  tiie  peasant's 
speed  was  more  than  the  double  of  our 
own. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"if  we  have  lost  the  shepherd  we  have 
at  least  gained  the  sheep,  and  so  I 
recommend  you  to  secure  mutton  for 
dinner  to-morrow." 

With  this  piece  of  advice,  down  the 
hill  he  darted  as  hard  as  he  could. 
BrioUe,  the  Aid-de-camp,  and  myself 
following  qX  our  best  pace.  Wo  were 
reckoning  without  pur  host,  however, 
for  ik^  animals,  after  ene  stupid  itere 
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at  ua,  set  off  in  a  scamper  that  soon 
showed  theu*  mountain  breeding,  keep- 
injf  all  together  like  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  really  not  very  inferior  in  the 
speed  they  displayed. 

A  little  gorge  led  between  the  hills, 
and  through  this  they  rushed  madly, 
and  with  a  clatter  like  a  charge  of 
cavalry.  Excited  by  the  chace,  and 
emulous  each  to  outrun  the  other,  the 
Colonel  threw  off  his  chako,  and  BrioUe 
his  sword,  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit.  . 
We  now  gained  on  them  rapidly,  and 
though,  from  a  winding  in  the  glen, 
they  had  momentarily  got  out  of  sight, 
we  knew  that  we  were  close  upon 
them.  I  was  about  thirty  paces  in 
advance  of  my  comrades,  when,  on 
turning  an  angle  of  the  gorge,  I  found 
myself  directly  in  front  of  a  group  of 
mud  hovels,  m  front  of  which  were 
standing  about  a  dozen  ragged,  misera. 
ble  looking  men,  armeowith  pitch- 
forks and  scythes,  while  in  the  rear 
stood  the  sheep,  blown  and  panting 
from  the  chase. 

I  came  to  a  dead  stop ;  and  although 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  had 
my  comrades  at  my  side,  I  never  once 
looked  back  to  see  if  they  were  com- 
ing ;  but,  putting  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter,  called  out  the  only  few  words 
I  knew  of  Irish,  **  Go  de  ma  ha  tu." 

The  peasants  looked  at  each  other ; 
and  whether  it  was  my  accent,  my 
impudence,  or  my  strange  dress  and 
appearance,  or  all  together,  I  cannot 
|ay,  but  after  a  few  seconds'  pause 
they  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
in  the  midst  of  which  my  two  com- 
rades came  up. 

•*  We  saw  the  sheep  feeding  on  the 
hills,  yonder,"  said  I,  recovering  self- 
possession,  **and  guessed  that  by  giv- 
ing them  chase,  they'd  lead  us  to  some 
inhabited  spot.  What  is  this  placa 
called  ?" 

**  Shindrennin,"  said  a  man  who 
•eemed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  party  ; 
•*  and,  if  I  might  make  so  bould,  who 
are  you,  yourselves?" 

**  French  oflicors ;  this  is  ray  Colo- 
nel,"  said  I,  pointing  to  Charost,  who 
was  wiping  his  forehead  and  face  after 
his  late  exertion. 

The  information,  far  from  produc- 
ing the  electric  effect  of  pleasure  I 
haS  anticipated,  was  received  with  a 
coldness,  almost  amounting  to  fear,  and 
they  spoke  eagerly  together  for  some 
minutes  in  Irish. 

*'  Our  allies  evidently  don't  like  the 


look  of  us,"  said  Charost,  laug 

**  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  own 

the  disappointment  is  mutual." 

"  'Tis  too  late  you  come,  sir,"  said 
the  peasant,  addressing  the  Colonel, 
while  he  removed  his  hat,  and  assumed 
an  air  of  respectful  deference.  " '  Tis 
all  over  with  poor  Ireland,  this  time." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Charost,  to  whom 
I  translated  the  speech,  *'  that  it's 
never  too  late  to  assert  a  good  cause : 
that  we  have  got  arms  for  twenty 
thousand,  if  they  have  but  hands  and 
hearts  to  use  them.  Tell  him  that  a 
French  armv  is  now  lying  in  that  bay 
yonder,  ready  and  able  to  accomplish 
the  independence  of  Ireland." 

1  delivered  my  speech  as  pomp)ously 
as  it  was  briefed  to  me;  and,  al- 
though I  was  listened  to  in  silence, 
and  respectfully,  it  was  plain  my  words 
carried  little  or  no  conviction  with 
them.  Not  caring  to  waste  more  of 
our  time  in  sudi  discourse,  I  now  in- 

3uired  about  the  country — in  what 
irections  lay  the  high  roads,  and  tho 
relative  situations  of  the  towns  of  KiL 
lala,  Castlebar,  and  Ballina,  the  only 
places  of  comparative  importance  in 
tho  neighbourhood.  I  next  asked 
about  the  landing-places,  and  learned 
that  a  small  fishing-harbour  existed, 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  tho 
spot  where  we  had  landed,  from  which 
a  little  country  road  lay  to  the  village 
of  Palmerstown.  As  to  the  means  of 
transi)orting  baggage,  guns,  and  am- 
munition, there  were  few  horses  to  be 
had,  but  with  money  we  might  get  all 
we  wanted  ;  indeed,  the  peasants  con* 
stantly  referred  to  this  means  of  suc- 
cess, even  to  asking  "what  the  French 
would  give  a  man  that  was  to  join 
them  ?"  If  I  did  not  translate  the  do* 
mand  with  fidelity  to  my  colonel;  it 
was  really  that  a  sense  of  shame  prc^ 
vented  me.  My  whole  heart  was  in 
the  cause  ;  and  I  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  its  being  degraded  in  this 
way.  It  was  growing  duskish,  and 
the  Colonel  proposed  that  the  peasant 
should  show  us  the  way  to  the  dshing- 
harbour  he  spoke  of,  while  some  other 
of  the  party  might  go  round  to  our 
boat,  and  direct  them  to  follow  us 
thither.  The  arrangement  was  soon 
made,  and  we  all  sauntered  down  to* 
wanls  the  shore,  chatting  over  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  chances 
of  a  successful  rising.  From  the  spe- 
cimen before  me,  I  wa«  not  dis- 
posed to  be  over  sanguine  about  tho 
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peasantry.  The  nmn  was  evidotitly 
disafiected  towards  England.  He  boro 
her  neither  good-will  nor  love;  but  his 
fears  were  greater  than  all  else.  He 
had  never  heard  of  anything  but  fail, 
are  in  all  Attempts  o^nin.^t  her  ;  and 
he  could  not  believe  in  any  other  re- 
fult.  Even  the  aid  and  alliance  of 
Fnince  inspired  no  other  fi'clinir  than 
distrust ;  for  he  said  more  than  once, 
"Sure  what  can  harm  yez  f  Haven  t 
ye  yer  ship?,  beyant,  to  take  yez  away, 
if  things  goes  bad  ?** 

I  was  heartily  glad  that  Colonel 
Charost  knew  so  little  English,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  peasant's  con- 
versation was  unintelligible  to  him, 
nnce,  from  the  first,  he  had  always 
spoken  of  the  expedition  in  terms  of 
oisparagcment ;  and  certainly  what 
we  were  now  to  hear  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  controvert  the  prediction. 

In  our  ignorance  as  to  tne  habits  and 
modesof  thought  of  the  people,  we  were 
much  surpris^  at  the  greater  interest 
the  peasant  betrayed  when  asking  us 
about  France  and  her  prospects,  than 
when  the  conversation  concerned  his 
own  country.  It  appeared  as  though,  in 
the  one  case,  distance  gave  grandeur  and 
dimensions  to  all  his  conceptions,  while 
familiarity  with  home  scenes  and  na- 
tive politics  had  robbed  them  of  all 
their  illusions.  He  knew  well  that 
there  were  plenty  of  hardships,  abun- 
dance of  evils,  to  deplore  in  Ireland ; 
rents  were  high,  taxes  and  tithes  op. 
pressive,  agents  were  severe,  bailiffs 
were  cruel ;  social  wrongs  he  could 
discuss  for  hours,  but  of  political  woes, 
the  only  ones  we  could  be  expected  to 
relieve  or  care  for,  he  really  knew  no- 
thing. "  'Tis  true,"  he  repeated,  "that 
what  my  honor  said  was  all  right,  Ire- 
land was  badly  treated,"  and  so  on ; 
"  liberty  was  an  eleorant  thing  if  a  body 
had  it,"  and  such  like;  but  there  ended 
his  patriotism. 

Accustomed  for  many  a  day  to  the 
habits  of  a  people  where  all  were  poli- 
ticians, where  the  rights  of  man,  and 
the  grand  principles  of  equality  and 
self-ffovemment  were  everlastingly  un- 
der discussion,  I  was,  I  confess  it,  sorely 
disappointed  at  this  worse  than  apathy. 

"Will  they  fight  ?^ask  him  that," 
said  Charost,  to  whom  I  had  been 
conveying  a  rather  rose-coloured  ver- 
sion of  my  fViend's  talk. 

"Oh,  be  eorra!  we'll  fight  sure 
enough!"  said  he,  with  a  half-dogged 
scowl  beneath  his  brows. 


"  What  number  of  them  may  we 
reckon  on  in  the  neighbourhood  ?"  re- 
peated  the  Colonel. 

"  'Tis  mighty  hard  to  say ;  numy  of 
the  boys  was  gone  over  to  England 
for  the  hari'est ;  some  were  away  to 
the  counties  inland,  others  were  work- 
ing  on  the  roads;  but  if  they  knew, 
sure  they'd  he  soon  Imck  again." 

"  Might  they  calculate  on  a  thousand 
stout,  effective  men  ?'*  asked  Charost. 

"  Ay,  twenty,  if  they  were  at 
home,"  said  the  peasant,  less  a  liar 
by  intention  than  from  the  vague  and 
careless  disregard  of  truth  so  common 
in  all  their  own  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

I  must  own  that  the  degree  of 
credit  we  reposed  in  the  worthy  man*8 
information  was  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  facts  before  us* 
inasmuch  as  that  the  "elegant,  fine  bar- 
hour"  he  had  so  gloriously  described — 
"the  beautiful  road"— "the  neat  little 
quay"  to  land  upon,  and  the  other  ad- 
vantages  of  the  spot,  all  turned  out 
to  be  most  grievous  disappointments. 
That  the  people  were  not  of  our  own 
mind  on  these  matters,  was  plain 
enough  from  the  looks  of  astonishment 
our  discontent  provoked ;  and  now  a 
lively  discussion  ensued  on  the  relative 
merits  of  various  bays,  creeks,  and  in- 
lets along  the  coast,  each  of  which, 
with  some  unpronounceable  name  or 
other,  was  seen  to  have  a  special  ad- 
vocate in  its  favour,  till  at  last  the 
Colonel  lost  all  patience,  and  jumping 
into  the  boat,  ordered  the  men  to 
push  off  for  the  friorate. 

Evidently  out  of  temper  at  the  non- 
success  of  his  "reconnaissance,"  and  as 
little  pleased  with  the  country  as  the 
people,  Charost  did  not  speak  a  word 
as  we  rowed  back  to  the  ship.  Our 
fisiilure,  as  it  happened,  was  of  little 
moment,  for  another  party,  under  the 
guidance  of  Madgett,  had  already 
discovered  a  good  landing-place  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Kathfran, 
and  arrangements  were  already  in 
progress  to  disembark  the  troops  at 
day-break.  We  also  found  that,  dur- 
ing our  absence,  some  of  the  "chiefs" 
had  come  off  from  shore,  one  of  whom, 
named  Neal  Eerria:an,  was  destined  to 
attain  considerabfe  celebrity  in  the 
rebel  army.  He  was  a  talkative,  vul- 
gar,  presumptuous  fellow,  who,  with- 
out any  knowledge  or  experience 
whatever,  took  upon  him  to  dipcuss 
military   measures  and  strategy  with 
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all    the    assurance   of  an    old   com. 
inander. 

Singularly  enough,  Humbert  suffer. 
ed  this  man  to  influence  him  in  a  great 
deorree,  and  yielded  opinion  to  him  on 
points  even  where  his  own  judgment 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  advice  he 
gave. 

K  Kerrigan's  language  and  bearing 
were  directly  the  reverse  of  soldierlike, 
his  tawdry  uniform  of  green  and  gold, 
with  massive  epaulettes  and  a  profu. 
sion  of  lace,  were  no  less  absurd  in 
our  eyes,  accustomed  as  we  were  to 
the  almost  puritan  plainness  of  mili- 
tary costume.  His  rank,  too,  seemed 
as  undefined  as  his  information ;  for 
while  he  called  himself  •*Greneral/*  his 
companions  as  often  addressed  him  by 
the  title  of  "Captain."  Upon  some 
points  his  counsels,  indeed,  alarmed 
and  astonished  us. 

"  It  was  of  no  use  whatever,"  he 
said,  "to  attempt  to  discipline  the 
peasantry,  or  reduce  them  to  anything 
like  habits  of  military  obedience.  Were 
the  eflfort  to  be  made,  it  would  prove  a 
total  failure ;  for  they  would  either 
grow  disgusted  with  the  restraint,  and 
desert  altogether,  or  so  infect  the  other 
troops  with  their  own  habits  of  dis- 
order, that  the  whole  force  would  be- 
come a  mere  rabble.  Arm  them  well, 
let  them  have  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  free  liberty  to  use  it  in  their  own 
way  and  their  own  time,  and  we  should 
soon  see  that  they  would  prove  a 
greater  terror    to  the  English  than 


double  the  number  of  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined troops." 

In  some  respects  this  view  was  a 
correct  one;  but  whether  it  was  a  wise 
counsel  to  have  followed,  subsequent 
events  ^ave  us  ample  cause  to  doubt. 

Kemgan,  however,  had  a  specious, 
reckless,  go-a-head  way  with  him  that 
suited  well  the  tone  and  temper  of 
Humbert's  mind.  He  never  looked 
too  far  into  consequences,  but  trusted 
that  the  eventualities  of  the  morrow 
would  always  suggest  the  best  course 
for  the  day  after ;  and  this  alone  was 
so  akin  to  our  own  Greneral's  mode  of 
proceeding,  that  he  speedily  won  his 
confidence. 

The  last  evening  on  board  was  spent 
merrily  on  all  sides.  In  the  general 
cabin,  where  the  staff  and  all  the  "  Chefs 
de  brigade"  were  assembled,  gay  songs, 
and  toasts,  and  speeches  succeeded 
each  other  till  nigh  morning.  The 
printed  proclamations,  meant  for  circu^ 
lation  among  the  people,  were  read 
out,  with  droll  commentaries ;  and  all 
imaginable  quizzing  and  jesting  went 
on  about  the  new  government  to  be 
established  in  Ireland,  and  the  various 
offices  to  be  bestowed  upon  each.  Had 
the  whole  expedition  been  a  joke,  the 
tone  of  levity  could  not  have  been 
greater.  Not  a  thought  was  bestowed, 
not  a  word  wasted  upon  any  of  the 
graver  incidents  that  mi?ht  ensue.  All 
were,  if  not  hopeful  and  sanguine,  ut- 
terly reckless,  and  thoroughly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  future. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


I  WILL  not  weary  my  reader  with  an 
account  of  our  debarkation,  less  re- 
markable as  it  was  for  the  "  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war"  than  for  incidents 
and  accidents  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous — the  miserable  boats  of  the 
peasantry,  the  still  more  wretched 
cattle  employed  to  draff  our  artillery 
and  train- wagons,  involving  us  in  in. 
numerable  misfortunes  and  mischances. 
Never  were  the  heroic  illusions  of  war 
more  thoroughly  dissipated  than  by 
the  scenes  which  accompanied  our 
.  landing  I  Boats  and  baggage- wagons 
upset ;  here,  a  wild,  half  savage-look- 
ing  fellow  swimming  uf ter  a  cod^t*d-hat 
— there,  a  group  of  ragged  wretchis 
scraping  sea-weed  from  a  dripping  olH- 


cer  of  the  staff;  noise,  uproar,  and  con- 
fusion everywhere;  smart  aid-de-camps 
mounted  on  donkeys;  trim  field-pieces 
"horsed"  by  a  promiscuous  assemblage 
of  men,  women,  cows,  ponies,  and  asses. 
Crowds  of  idle  country-people  throng, 
ing  the  little  quay  and  obstructing 
the  passages,  gazed  upon  the  whole 
with  eyes  of  wonderment  and  surprise, 
but  evidently  enjoying  all  the  drollery 
of  the  scene  with  higher  relish  than 
they  felt  interested  in  its  object  or 
success.  This  tr<iit  in  them  soon  at- 
tracted  all  our  notice,  for  they  laughed 
at  every  thing :  not  a  caisson  tumbled 
into  tUe  sea,  not  a  donkey  brought  his 
rider  to  the  groimd,  but  one  general 
nhout  shook  the  entire  assemblage. 
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If  mtnitod  privAtkm  bad  impreised 
themselves  by  every  esctenud  sign  on 
this  siocalar  people,  they  seemed  to 
poiMss  inexhaiistible  resouroes  of  good 
homoaraiid  good  spirits  within.  No 
impatieDoe  or  rudeness  on  our  part 
comd  irritate  them ;  and  even  to  the 
wildest  and  least  civilised  looking  M- 
low  aronndy  there  was  a  kind  of  native 
courtesy  and  kindliness  that  conld  not 
fail  to  strike  us. 

A  vague  notion  prevailed  that  we 
were  their  "friends;"  and  although 
many  of  them  did  not  clearly  compre- 
hend why  we  had  come,  or  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  warm  attachment  between 
U8,  they  were  too  lazy  and  too  indif. 
ferent  to  trouble  their  heads  about  the 
matter.  They  were  satisfied  that  there 
would  be  a  <*  shindy*'  somewhere,  and 
somebody's  bones  would  get  broken, 
and  even  that  much  was  a  pleasant 
and  reassuring  consideration ;  while 
others  of  keener  mould  revelled  in 
plans  of  private  vengeance  against  this 
landlord  or  that  agent — smaU  debts  of 
hatred  to  be  paid  oflT  in  the  day  of 
general  reckonmg ! 

From  the  first  moment  nothing 
could  exceed  the  tone  of  fratemd 
feeling  between  our  soldiers  and  the 
people.  Without  any  means  of  com- 
municating their  thoughts  by  speech, 
they  seemed  to  acquire  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  each  other  in  an  instant. 
If  the  peasant  was  poor,  there  was  no 
limit  to  his  liberality  in  the  Httle  he 
had.  He  dug  up  his  half-ripe  pota- 
toes, he  unroofed  his  cabin  to  furnish 
straw  for  litter,  he  gave  up  his  onl^ 
beast,  and  was  ready  to  kill  his  cow,  if 
asked,  to  welcome  us.  Much  of  this 
was  from  the  native,  warm,  and  impul. 
sive  generosity  of  their  nature,  and 
much,  doubtless,  had  its  origin  in  the 
bright  hopes  of  future  recompense  in- 
spiml  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Neal 
Kerrigan,  who,  mounted  on  an  old 
white  mare,  rode  about  on  every  side, 
addressing  the  people  in  Irish,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  give  all  aid  and 
assistance  to  *'  the  expedition." 

The  difficulty  of  the  landing  was 
much  increased  by  the  small  space  of 
level  ground  which  intervened  between 
the  cuffs  and  the  sea,  and  of  which 
*  now  the  thickening  crowd  filled  every 
spot.  This  and  Ae  miserable  means 
of  conveyance  for  our  baggage  delayed 
us  greatly,  so  that,  with  a  comparatively 
small  force,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  we  had  all  reached  the  shore. 


We  had  none  of  ui  € 
ing,  and  were  not  sorry,  as  we  cronrn- 
ed  the  bei^^iits,  to  hear  the  drums  beat 
for  ''cooking.'*  la  an  ineooc^vably 
short  time  fires  blaied  along  tbe  hilis, 
aronnd  which,  in  motley  groups,  stood 
soldiers  and  peasantry  ming^  toge- 
ther, while  the  work  of  cooking  ud 
eating  went  briskly  on,  amid  hearty 
laughter  and  all  tae  merriment  that 
motual  mistakes  and  misoonceptioiis 
oceastosed.  It  was  a  new  thing  ibr 
French  soldiers  to  bivouac  in  a  finend- 
ly  comitry,  and  feid  themsehnes  the 
welcome  guests  of  a  foreign  peo|)le; 
and  eertaualy  the  honours  of  ho^ita- 
Hty,  however  limited  the  means,  could 
not  -have  been  performed  with  more 
of  courtesy  or  good  will.  Paddy 
gave  his  ''all,**  with  a  generosity  that 
might  have  Earned  many  a  richer 
donor. 

While  the  events  I  have  mentioned 
were  going  forward,  and  a  considerable 
crowd  of  fi^rmen  and  peasants  had 
gathered  about  us,  still  it  was  remark- 
abte  that,  except  immediately  on  t^ 
coast  itself,  no  suspicion  c£  our  arrival 
had  gained  currency,  and  even  the 
country  people  who  lived  a  mUe  from 
the  shore  were  ignorant  of  who  we 
were.  The  few  who,  from  distant 
heights  and  headlands,  had  seen  the 
ships,  misUK^  them  for  English,  and 
as  all  those  who  were  out  with  ^h  or 
vegetables  to  sell  were  detained  by  Ae 
frigates,  any  direet  information  about 
ns  was  impossible.  So  fin*»  thereibre* 
all  might  be  said  to  have  gone  most  fa- 
vourably with  us.  We  had  safely  es- 
ci^ed  the  often-menaced  dangers  of 
tbe  channel  fleet ;  we  had  gained  a  se- 
cure and  well-sheltered  harbour ;  and 
we  had  landed  our  force  not  only  with- 
out opposition,  but  in  perfect  secrecy. 
There  were,  I  will  not  deny,  o^rtam 
little  counterbalancing  circun»taiices 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  not 
exactly  so  satisfactory.  The  patriot 
forces  upon  whidi  we  had  calculated 
had  no  existence.  There  were  neither 
money,  nor  stores,  nor  means  of  con- 
veyance to  be  had ;  even  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  the  English  was  unattainable ; 
and  as  to  generals  and  leaders,  the 
effective  staff  had  but  a  most  sorry  re- 
presentative in  the  person  of  Neal  Ker- 
rigan. This  man's  influence  over  our 
general  increased  with  every  hour,  and 
one  of  the  first  orders  issued  afVer  our 
landing  contained  his  appointm^Rt  as 
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an  extra  aide-de-camp  on  General  Hum- 
bert's staff. 

In  one  capacity  Neal  was  most  use- 
f  uL  All  the  available  sources  of  pil- 
lage  for  a  wide,  circuit  of  country  he 
knew  by  heart,  and  it  was  plain,  from 
the  accurate  character  of  his  informa- 
tion, varying,  as  it  did,  from  the  chat- 
tels of  the  rich  landed  proprietor  to 
the  cocks  and  hens  of  the  cottier,  that 
he  had  taken  great  pains  to  master  his 
subject.  At  his  suggestion  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  should  march  that  even- 
ing on  Killala,  where  little,  or,  more 
likely,  no  resistance  would  be  met 
with,  and  General  Humbert  should 
take  up  his  quarters  in  the  *'  Castle," 
as  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  was  styled. 
There,  he  said,  we  should  not  only 
find  ample  accommodation  for  the  staff, 
but  good  stabling,  well  filled,  and 
plenty  of  forase,  while  the  Bishop 
nimself  might  be  a  most  useful  host- 
age to  have  u  our  keeping.  From 
tbBnce,  too,  as  a  place  of  some  note,  ge- 
neral orders  and  proclamations  would 
issue,  with  a  kind  of  notoriety  and  im- 
portance  necessary  at  the  outset  of  an 
undertaking  like  ours ;  and  truly  never 
was  an  expedition  more  loaded  with 
this  species  of  missive  than  ours  — 
whole  cart-loads  of  printed  papers, 
decrees,  placards,  and  such  like,  fol- 
lowed us.  If  our  object  had  been  to 
drive  out  the  English  by  big  type  and 
a  flaming  letter-press,  we  could  not 
have  gone  more  vigorously  to  work. 
Fiily  thousand  broad-sheet  announce- 
ments of  Irish  independence  were  back- 
ed by  as  many  proud  declarations  of 
victory,  some  dated  from  Limerick, 
Cashel,  or  Dublin  itself. 

Here,  a  great  placard  gave  the  de« 
tails  of  the  new  Provinoal  Govern- 
ment of  Western  Ireland,  with  the 
name  of  the  "Prefect"  a  blank.  There 
was  another,  containing  the  police  re- 
gulations for  the  "  arrondissements  "  of 
Connau^ht,  ^'et  ses  dependances." 
Every  imaginable  step  of  conquest 
and  occupation  was  anticipated  and 
IHTOvided  for  in  these  wise  and  con- 
nderate  protocols,  from  the  <'enthu- 
siastio  welcome  of  the  French  on  the 
western  coast  to  the  hour  of  **  Gene- 
ral Humbert's  triumphal  entry  into 
DabMn  1"  Nor  was  it  prose  alone,  but 
even  poetry,  did  service  in  our  cause. 
Bongs,  not,  I  own,  conspicuous  for  any 
great  metrical  beauty,  commemorated 
our  battles  and  our  bravery ;  so  that 
we  entered  upon  ^   campaign   as 


deeply  pledged  to  victorjr  as  any  foroa 
I  ever  heard  or  read  of  m  history. 

Neal,  who  was,  I  believe,  originally 
a  schoolmaster,  had  great  confidence 
in  this  arsenal  of  **  black  and  white  ;'* 
and  soon  persuaded  General  Humbert 
that  a  bold  face  and  a  loud  tongue 
would  do  more  in  Ireland  than  in  any 
country  under  heaven ;  and  indeed,  if 
his  own  career  might  be  called  a  suc- 
cess, the  theory  deserved  some  consi- 
deration. A  great  part  of  our  afternoon 
was  then  spent  in  distributing  these 
documents  to  the  people,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  whom  could  read,  but 
who  treasured  the  placards  with  a  re- 
verence nothing  diminished  by  their 
ignorance.  Emissaries,  too,  were  ap- 
pointed to  post  them  up  in  conspicu- 
ous places  through  the  country,  on  the 
doors  of  the  chapeb,  at  the  smiths* 
forges,  at  cross-roads,  everywhere,  in 
short,  where  they  might  attract  notice. 
The  most  important  and  business-like 
of  all  these,  however,  was  one  headed 
**  Arms  I" — "  ArmsI"  and  which  went 
on  to  say  that  no  man  who  wished  to 
lifl  his  hand  for  old  Ireland  need  do 
so  without  a  weapon;  and  that  a  gene- 
ral distribution  of  guns,  swords,  and 
bayonets  would  take  place  at  noon 
the  following  day  at  the  Palace  of 
Killala. 

Serazin,  and,  I  believe,  Madgett^ 
were  strongly  opposed  to  this  indis- 
criminate arming  of  the  people  ;  but 
Neal's  counsels  were  now  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  Humbert  gave  an  implicit 
confidence  to  all  be  suggested. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  the  word  to  inarch  was  given> 
and  our  gallant  little  force  began  its 
advance  movement.  Still  attached  to 
Colonel  Charost's  staff,  and  being,  as 
chasseurs,  in  the  advance,  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  line  of  march 
from  an  eminence  about  half  a  mile  in 
front.  Grander  and  more  imposing 
displays  I  have  indeed  often  witness, 
ed.  As  a  great  military  '*  spectacle  '* 
it  could  not,  of  course,  be  compared 
with  those  mighty  armies  I  had  seen 
deploying  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Black  Forest,  (»r  spreading  like  a  sea 
over  the  wide  plain  of  Germany,  but  in 
purely  picturesque  effect,  tms  scene 
surpassed  all  I  had  ever  beheld  at  the 
time^  nor  do  I  think,  that,  in  after  life* 
I  can  recall  one  more  striking. 

The  winding  road,  which  led  over 
hill  and  valley,  now  dbappearing,  now 
emerging,  with  the  undulations  of  the. 
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soil,  was  covered  hy  troops  marching  in 
a  firm  compact  oraer;  the  grenadiers 
in  front,  after  which  came  the  artillery, 
and  then  the  regiments  of  the  line. 
Watdiing  the  dark  column,  occasion- 
ally saluting  it  as  it  went  with  a  cheer, 
stood  thousands  of  country  people  on 
every  hill-top  and  eminence,  whde  fo 
away,  in  the  distance,  the  frigates  ky 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  the  guns  at  inter. 
vaLs  thnnderine  out  a  solemn  <*  boom" 
of  welcome  and  encouragement  to  their 
comrades. 

There  was  something  so  heroic  in 
the  notion  of  that  little  band  of  warri- 
ors throwing  themselves  fearlessly  into 
a  strange  land,  to  contest  its  clidm  for 
liberty  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  world;  there  was  a 
character  of  daring  intrepidity  in  this 
bold  advance,  they  knew  not  whither, 
nor  against  what  force,  that  save  the 
whole  an  air  of  glorious  chivalry. 

I  must  own  that  distance  lent  its 
wonted  iUusion  to  the  scene,  and  prox- 
imity, like  its  twin-brother,  familiarity, 
destroyed  much  of  the  "prestige  "  my 
fancy  had  conjured  up.  The  line  of 
march,  so  imposing  when  seen  from  afiir, 
was  neither  regular  nor  well  kept  The 
peasantry  were  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  troops,  ponies,  mules,  luid 
asses,  loaded  with  camp-kettles  and 
eookinff  vessels,  were  to  be  met  with 
everywhere.  The  baggage -wagons 
were  crowded  with  officers,  and  ''sous- 
officiers,"  who,  disappointed  in  obtain- 
ing horses,  were  too  indolent  to  walk. 
Even  the  gun-carria;^  and  the  guns 
themselves,  were  simihurly  loaded, 
while,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry 
column,  in  an  old  ricketty  gig,  the 
ancient  mail  conveyance  between  Bal- 
lina  and  the  coast,  came  General  Hum- 
bert, Keal  Kerrigan  capering  at  his 
side  on  the  old  grey,  whose  flanks 
were  now  tastefully  covered  by  the 
tri-color  ensign  of  one  of  the  boats  as 
a  saddle-cloth. 

\^}  Thb  nearer  and  less  enchanting 
prospect  of  my  eallant  comrades  I 
was  enabled  to  obtain,  on  being  de- 
spatched to  the  rere  by  Cobnel  Cha- 
rost,  to  say  that  we  were  now  within 
less  than  a  mile  of  the  town  of  KiUala, 
its  venerable  steeple,  and  the  tall 
clumneys  of  the  palace,  being  easily 
seen  above  the  low  hills  in  front.  Neal 
Kerrigan  passed  me,  as  I  rode  back 
with  my  message,  galloping  to  the 
front  wiUi  all  the  speed  he  could  mus. 
ter;  but  while  I  was  talking  to  the 


Qeneralbe  came  back  to  say  tlau  the 
beating  of  drums  oould  be  hewd  from 
the  town,  and  that  by  the  rapid  aMJve- 
ments  h^  and  there  of  people,  it  was 
evident  the  d^ence  was  being  prepar. 
ed.  There  was  a  look-out,  too,  from 
the  steeple,  that  showed  our  approach 
was  already  known.  The  General 
was  not  slow  in  adopting  his  measures, 
and  the  word  was  given  for  quidc 
march,  the  artillery  to  deploy  right 
and  left  of  the  road,  two  companies  of 
grenadiers  forming  on  theflaiUDL  *'Aj 
K>r  you,  sir,"  said  Humbert  to  me, 
**  take  that  horse,*'  pointmg  to  a  moun- 
tain pcny,  fastened  behind  iJbe  gig, 
'*  ride  forward  to  the  town  and  make  a 
reconnaissance.  You  are  to  report  to 
me,"  cried  he,  as  I  rode  away,  and 
was  soon  out  of  hearing. 

Quitting  the  road,  I  took  a  foot- 
track  across  the  fields,  and  which  die 
pony  seemed  to  know  well,  and  after  a 
sharp  canter  reached  a  small,  poor  sub- 
urb of  the  town,  if  a  few  straggling 
wretched  cabins  can  deserve  the  name ; 
a  ffroup  of  countrymen  stood  in  Uiemid. 
die  of  the  road,  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  me ;  and  while  I  was  dyiberat- 
ing  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  a  joy- 
ous cry  of  "  Hurra  for  the  fV^nch  T 
decided  me,  and  I  touched  my  cap  in 
salute  and  rode  forward. 

Other  groups  saluted  me  with  a  si- 
milar ch^,  as  I  went  on ;  and  now 
windows  were  flung  open,  and  glad 
cries  and  shouts  of  welcome  rang  out 
from  every  side.  These  signs  were  too 
encouraging  to  turn  my  back  upon,  so 
I  dash^  forward  through  a  narrow 
street  in  front,  and  soon  found  myaelf  in 
a  kind  of  square  or  **  Place,"  the  doon 
and  windows  of  whidi  were  all  closed, 
and  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen  any- 
where. As  I  hesiljated  what  Aext 
to  do,  I  saw  a  soldier  in  a  red  coat 
rapidly  turn  the  comer — **  What  do 
jrou  want  here,  3rou  spy,"  he  cried  out 
m  a  k>ud  voice,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant his  bullet  rang  past  my  ear  with 
a  whistle.  I  drove  in  the  spurs  at 
once,  and  just  as  he  had  gained  a  door, 
way  I  clove  his  head  open  with  mr 
sabre — he  fell  dead  on  the  spot  beforo 
me.  Wheeling  my  horse  round,  I 
now  rode  back  as  I  had  come,  at  full 
speed,  the  same  welcome  cries  accom- 
panving  me  as  before. 

Short  as  had  been  my  absence,  it 
was  sufficient  to  have  brought  the  ad- 
vanced guard  dose  up  with  the  town, 
and  just  as  I  emorged  from  the  little 
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Buburb,  ft  quick,  sharp  firing  drew  mv 
attention  towards  the  left  m  the  wall, 
and  there  I  saw  oar  fellows  advancing 
at  a  trot,  while  about  twenty  red.coats 
were  in  full  flight  before  them,  the 
wild  cries  of  the  coantry  people  follow- 
ing them  as  thej  went. 

I  had  but  time  to  see  thus  much, 
and  to  remark  that  two  or  three  Eng- 
lish  prisoners  wore  taken,  when  thB 
Greneral  came  up.  He  had  now  aban- 
doned the  gig,  and  was  mounted  on  a 
large,  powerlbl,  black  horse,  which  I 
afterwards  learned  was  one  of  the 
bishop's.  My  tidings  were  soon  told, 
and,  indeed,  but  indifferently  attended 
to,  for  it  was  evident  enough  that  the 
place  was  our  own. 

**This  way.  General — follow  me," 
cried  Kerrigan.  "  If  the  light-com. 
panics  will  take  the  road  down  to  the 
'  Acres,'  they'll  catch  the  yeomen  as 
they  retreat  by  that  way,  and  wo  have 
the  town  our  own," 

The  counsel  was  speedily  adopted  ; 
and  although  a  dropping  fire,  here  and 
there,  showed  that  some  slightresistance 
was  still  being  made,  it  was  plain  enough 
that  all  real  opposition  was  impossible. 

"Forward!"  was  now  the  word; 
and  the  *'  chasseurs,"  with  their  mus- 
kets  <'in  sling,"  advanced  at  a  trot 
up  the  main  street.  At  a  little  dis. 
tance  the  grenadiers  followed,  and 
debouching  into  the  square,  were  re- 
ceived by  an  ill-directed  volley  from  a 
few  of  Uie  militia,  who  took  to  their 
heels  after  thev  fired.  Three  or  four 
red-coats  were  killed,  but  the  remainder 
made  their  escape  through  the  church- 
yard, and  gaining  the  open  country, 
scattered  and  fled  as  best  they  could. 

Humbert,  who  had  seen  war  on  a 
very  different  scale,  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  skir- 
mi£,  and  was  ^p^tly  amused  with  the 
want  of  all  discipline  and  '^ accord" 
exhibited  by  the  English  troops. 

''I  foresee,  genflemen,"  said  he, 
jocularly,  that  we  may  have  abundance 
of  success,  but  gain  very  little  glory, 
in  the  same  campaign.  Now  for  a 
blessing  upon  our  labours  —  where 
shall  we  find  our  friend,  the  bishop  ?" 

"This  way.  General,"  cried  Neal, 
leading  down  a  narrow  street,  at  the 
end  of  which  stood  a  high  wall,  with 
an  iron  gate.  This  was  locked,  and 
some  efforts  at  barricading  it  showed 
the  intention  of  a  defence ;  but  a  few 
strokes  of  a  pioneer's  hammer  smashed 
the  lock,  and  we  entered  a  kind  of 


pleasure -cround,  neatly  and  trimly 
kept.  We  had  not  advanced  many 
paces  when  the  bishop,  followed  by  a 
p'eat  number  of  his  cler©r — for  it 
happened  to  be  the  period  ofhis  annual 
visitation — came  forward  to  meet  us. 

Humbert  dismounted,  and  removing 
his  chapeau,  saluted  the  dignitary 
with  a  most  finished  courtesy.  I  could 
see,  too,  bv  his  ^ture,  that  he  presented 
General  Serazm,  the  second  in  com- 
mand ;  and,  in  fact,  all  his  motions 
were  those  of  a  well-bred  ffuest  at  the 
moment  of  being  received  hy  his  host. 
Nor  was  the  bishop,  on  his  side,  want- 
ing either  in  ease  or  dignity  ;  his  man- 
ner, not  without  the  appearance  of 
deep  sorrow,  was  yet  that  of  a  polished 
gentleman  doing  the  honors  of  his 
house  to  a  numl^r  of  strangers. 

As  I  drew  nearer  I  could  hear  that 
the  bishop  spoke  French  fluently,  but 
with  a  strong  foreign  accent.  This 
ia,cli.ly,  however,  enabled  him  to  con- 
verse with  ease  on  every  subject,  and 
to  hold  intercourse  directly  with  our 
General,  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
to  cither  party.  It  is  probable  that 
the  other  clergy  did  not  possess  this 
gifl,  for  assuredly  their  manner  towards 
us,  inferiors  of  the  staff,  was  neither 
gracious  nor  conciliating;  and  as  for 
myself,  the  few  efforts  I  made  to  ex- 
press, in  English,  my  admiration  for 
the  coast  scenery,  or  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  were 
met  in  any  rather  than  a  spirit  of 
politeness. 

The  generals  accompanied  the  bishop 
into  the  castle  leaving  myself  and 
three  or  four  others  on  the  outside. 
Colonel  Charost  soon  made  his  appear, 
ance,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  at  the 
entrance  gate,  with  a  strong  picquet 
in  the  garden.  Two  sentries  were 
placed  at  the  hall-door,  and  the  words 
**  Quartier  General "  written  up  over 
the  portico.  A  small  garden  pavilion 
was  appropriated  to  the  colonel's  use, 
and  niade  the  office  of  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  in  less  than  half.an-hour 
afler  our  arrival  eight  sous-officiers 
were  hard  at  work,  under  the  trees, 
writing  away  at  billets,  contribution 
orders,  and  forage  rations;  while  I^ 
from  my  supposed  fluency  in  English, 
was  engaged  in  carrying  messages  to 
and  from  the  staff  to  the  various  shop- 
keept»r3  and  tradesmen  of  the  town, 
numbers  of  whom  now  flocked  around 
us  with  expressions  of  welcome  and 
rejoicing. 
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Fbom  our  tenderest  ^rears  we  haTO  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  decline  of  all 
modem  art  deplored^  and  the  impot- 
mbility  of  its  resurrection  predicated. 
Surface  connoisseurs  and  superficial 
artists  have  been  wont  to  trace  the 
superiority  of  colouring  in  the  ancient 
masters  to  some  mystic  superiority  of 
pigments — to  attribute  half  the  beauty 
of  the  Parthenon  to  the  beam  del  under 
which  it  rose,  and  to  trace  the  glories 
of  sculptural  art  to  the  hippodrome  or 
the  Olympic  course — to  the  facilities 
for,  or  the  perfections  of  the  sculptor's 
models,  rather  than  to  the  aim  wdd 
compass  of  his  ffenius. 

As  if  these  things  were  not  the  ac- 
cidents, rather  than  the  properties  of 
art ;  as  if  a  Raphael  or  Michael  An- 
gelo  would  not  do  more  with  a  {Meoe 
of  burnt  stick  than  the  Dutch  imitator 
of  pots  and  pans  with  the  most  brilliant 
palette  of  perfect  colours ;  or  that  the 
same  Dutch  imitator,  able  and  philo- 
sophic  in  his  way,  did  not  work  out  his 
perfections  by  skilful  combination  and 
scientific  use  of  his  pigments,  rather 
than  hit  upon  accidental  results  of 
their  excellence ;  a  thing  nevertheless, 
excellence  of  material,  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  advanced  chemical  science 
of  modem  times  cannot  insure  in  a  de- 
gree even  superior  to  earlier  periods. 

Deeper,  far  deeper,  than  inferiority 
of  pigments,  dullness  of  sky,  difficulties 
or  deterioration  of  models,  lies  the 
present  unproffressiveness  of  the  arte. 
The  investigation  of  its  cause  or  causes 
is  well  worthy  of  the  philanthropist, 
the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  philoeo- 
pher,  and  the  man  of  science,  as  well 
as  of  the  artist  himself;  for  the  arts, 
property  cultivated,  are  ministers  of 
beauty  and  enjoyment  to  man,  agents 
^STcible  and  eloquent  of  instruction  and 
refinement,  the  types  and  evidences  of 
civilisation.  In  proportion  as  they 
minister  to  the  highest  intellectuali^ 
are  they  valuable ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  high  and  true  aim  of  art  has 
been  appreciated  and  successfully  fol- 
lowed out,  has  greatness  in  art  been 
achieved. 

When  we  talk  of  the  unprogressive- 


ness  of  modem  art,  we  do  not  mean  to 
hark  into  that  cant  of  criticism  whi^ 
recognises  no  merit  in  modem  peribr. 
mance,  and  which,  with  a  strange  anti- 
quarian perversitjr,  values  the  mns^ 
mummy  of  an  ancient  beyond  any  new« 
bom  babe  of  art  promise.  We  believe 
art  is  ever  progressing  in  one  direction 
or  another  m  some  part  of  the  world  ; 
for  example,  landsc4>^psinting  is  mora 
truthfully  and  suggestively  canried  ovt 
by  the  modems  Uian  by  the  ancients ; 
but  tested  as  a  whole  by  the  standard 
of  OUR,  there  is  little  if  any  percqytible 
progress;  and  compared  with  the  vast 
strides  of  sdenoe  in  invention,  and 
achievement,  art  stands  still.  Whilst 
the  question  naturally  arises — Whj  is 
this?  others  equally  important  spnng 
up.  Can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  a  new 
art  era  impossible?  Can  art— fine 
art — progress  Dort^MUsii  with  soieoce? 
It  18  imposnble  not  to  peroeive  how 
much  necessity  of  art  as  a  teacher  has 
been  diminisbed  by  the  introduction  of 
printing;  how  mu^  even  its  pant- 
mount  claim  as  a  mean  of  pleasurable 
enjoyment  has  been  si^ierseded  by  the 
more  direct  communion  of  thoi^ht 
with  thought  through  bodc-stndy;  nor 
how  mudi  its  demand  as  an  agent  in 
religious  impression — the  field  where 
its  highest  addevements  have  ever  been 
attained,  is  diminished  by  the  anti-sriB- 
bolism  of  intellectual  sparit-womip, 
and  the  gradual  diffusion  of  a  profound 
sense  of  the  inoomprehensibility  of  the 
Godhead — that  first  element  of  hmn- 
ble,  fervent  worship,  which  rejects  ril 
material  t3rpes  of  the  Invisible.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  language  so  univer- 
sal as  art — there  is  no  more  impressive 
teacher  than  art— and  though  it  most 
ever  £ul  to  realise  to  sense  that  ''which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  concerre,"  it 
can  impress  by  idealisations,  and  there 
can  be  no  more  stimahitive  heart-wor- 
ship than  by  the  imitation  of  beanty 
witk  whidi  Qod  has  adorned  and  snr- 
rounded  man,  and  whidi  he  aloae 
seems  created  to  enjoy,  appreciate,  and 
imitate.  Nor,  however  the  practice 
of  the  arts  may  vary  in  difierent  ages, 
not  although  diey  nu^  for  ceotniier 
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Yetrosrade  through  the  servility  of 
schools,  can  the  spint  of  art  die  oat 
amongst  men,  or  fail  to  be  linked  in 
its  developments  with  the  ereat  epochs 
of  humanity.  The  more  rally  modern 
investigations  disinter  the  facts  of  by- 
gone periods,  the  more  fully  is  the  hu- 
manising power  of  arty  and  its  necessity 
as  an  agent  in  universalising  thought, 
tbrongh  comprehensible  expression,  es- 
tablished. The  painted  cave  temples 
of  Hindostan  affirm  the  proposition 
as  fully  as  the  glories  of  the  Vatican ; 
the  huge  Pyramid,  or  the  Hypostyle 
Hall  of  Kamac,  as  effectively  as  the 
Parthenon  of  Greece,  the  Basilica  of 
Borne,  or  the  Mediaaval  Gothic  Chiurch, 
Inexplicably  eloquent. 

But  whilst  the  vitality  of  art  is  in- 
extinguishable, its  progress  may  not 
be  constantly  observable,  nor  can  it  be 
tested  by  the  same  laws  as  science.  In 
the  latter,  each  new  discovery  is  a  basis 
for  farther  experiment  and  discovery, 
and  every  explorer  through  the  illimi- 
table fields  of  discovery  has  the  whole 
mass  of  discovered  knowledge  to  start 
with.  Not  so  the  artist,  whose  every 
onward  step  must  be  not  in  the  traces, 
or  by  the  aid  of  others,  but  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  force  of  original  genius ; 
by  persevering  study,  and  nnfailmg  in- 
dustry, he  must  master  the  discoveries 
of  other  men  by  a  process  as  tedious, 
perchance,  as  that  which  they  went 
through,  ft  process  through  which  the 
achievements  of  others  can  bnt  little 
fiicilitate  him.  The  yery  mechanical 
excelknee  of  imitation,  or  construc- 
tion, which  ^ves  power  and  beauty  to 
art,  limits  m  some  degree  its  range ; 
it  limits  its  spiritual  range  b^  its  ma- 
terial necessities — necessities  involving 
00  large  an  amount  erf*  peculiar  me. 
dianical  i^rtitude  and  individual  ac- 
quirement. Aj^ain,  in  science,  any 
new  discovery  is  not  only  a  facility, 
but  a  stimulus  to  progress*  whilst  the 
material  excellence  already  achieved  in 
the  arts  becmaes  too  often  the  object 
for  imitation,  rather  than  competition 
— ^the  goal  rath»  than  the  distance- 
poei^m  end  and  aim,  rather  than  the 
mean  of  advancement.  In  science,  the 
goal  is  ever  out  of  sight— it  is  as  invimbte 
as  The  Incomprehensible  towards  whom 
it  tends ;  our  greatest  advances  in  it 
seem  but  to  shew  us  new  regions  to 
explore.  Art  has  impulses  as  high, 
though  it  may  not  have  regions  as  un- 
iimile<l;  its  stumbling-block,  was  the 
stumbling-block  of  the  Jews— has  been 


that  of  humanity — idolatry — blind 
worship  of  the  realisation,  rather  than 
search  after  the  Spirit. 

In  no  branch  of  art  has  the  golden 
calf  of  servility  been  more  abasingly 
set  up  for  worship,  or  on  less  rational 
grounds,  than  in  Architecture.  One 
can  easily  conceive  how  the  idealised 
perfections  of  the  human  figure  achieved 
by  the  Grecian  sculptors  should  have 
been  ever  after  received,  by  the  Cauca- 
sian race  of  men  at  least,  as  the  type 
of  human  beauty ;  but  though  the  same 
meed  of  excellence  may  be  accorded  to 
the  Parthenon  or  any  other  temple,  an 
excellence  std  generis,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  for  centuries  afterwards, 
in  every  clime,  men  should  have  had 
no  other  aim  than  to  imitate,  pilfer, 
combine,  overlay,  and  deface  these 
types  of  particular  excellence,  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  purposes  to  which  they 
have  been  sought  to  be  forced.  This 
we  say  is  hard  to  conceive,  seeing  that 
the  demand  for  new  architecture,  for  a 
development  of  art,  suited  to  new  pur- 
poses and  phases  of  social  life,  is  a 
perpetnitjr  with  man.  Until  a  new 
spirit  springs  up — ^not  a  spirit  for  fan- 
tastic eccentricity,  but  for  earnest  ori- 
ginality, the  arts— and  their  highest 
mfluences,  must  be  in  abeyance.  To 
discover  a  new  ornament — a  new  va- 
riety in  proportions — a  new  order — has 
been  the  unphilosophic  ambition  of 
men  who  have  groaned  under  the  con- 
tinued servile  imitativeness  of  art. 

As  if  any  order,  Doric,  Ionic,  or 
Corinthian,  was  ever  so  invented — as 
if  they  were  not  the  graduated  results 
of  some  necessity — some  want  in  ar- 
chitecture, to  supply  which  generation 
aft«r  generation  toiled  and  studied  until 
the  want  was  supplied — the  order  per- 
fected 1  It  is  by  a  far  more  expanded 
philosophy  of  aim  that  architecture, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  fine  arts, 
can  be  advanced. 

We  rejoice  to  find  the  minds  of  men 
directed  now  more  than  ever  to  the  es- 
,  tablishment  and  difiusion  of  this  philo- 
sophy, and  that  the  possibility  of  a  new 
art  era,  commensurate  with  the  science 
of  modem  times,  is  a  problem  occupy- 
ing wad  anxiously  discussed  by  refined 
and  profound  thinkers.  And  this  not 
in  the  narrow  spirit  of  inquiry  whether 
we  can  equal  or  rival  the  material 
beauty  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  the 
mythical  profundity  and  earnestness  of 
the  early  Christian  painters— whether 
wc  can  realise  the  lost  perfection  of 
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Apelles'  art,  or  surpass  the  mvtholo* 
gical  indecencies  and  witching  colouring 
of  the  classicist  painters ;  not  whether 
we  can  invent  a  new  order,  or  substan. 
tiate  the  acanthus  and  flower.pot  fable, 
but  whether  we  can  satisfyr  the  mys- 
terious craving  of  men's  minds  for  the 
development  of  fine  art,  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  suited 
to  its  necessities. 

.  In  the  first  rank  of  teachers  of  this 
philosophy  of  art  progress,  we  find  a 
very  original,  bold,  out-spoken  theorist 
— a  theorist,  inasmuch  as  he  propounds 
a  great  i)roposition  in  the  affirmative 
of  possibility,  which  time  alone  can 
solve ;  but  a  man  practically  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  achievements 
of  architecture,  by  ocular  study  of  its 
monuments  through  all  portions  of  the 
earth.  There  is  something  refreshing 
in  the  way  Mr.  Fergusson*  attacks  time- 
hallowed  prejudices,  and  girds  his  loins 
for  the  contest  which  such  daring  is  sure 
to  involve ;  and  there  is  much  that  is  in. 
structive  and  suggestive  in  the  broad 
principles  which  he  promul^tes,  and 
the  points  of  view  from  which  he  re- 
gards objects  which  familiarity'  or  habit 
may  have  rendered  to  most  men,  if  not 
contemptible,  yet  of  little  note. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  present 
volume,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  attempted 
a  somewhat  abstruse,  but  novel  and 
curious  classification  of  sciences  and 
arts ;  '^  meaning  by  the  former,  a  Amnc- 
ledge  of  all  that  nature  does  without 
mcaCs  tnterventian ;  by  the  latter,  a 
knowledge  o/aU  those  modijicaiions  that 
man  works  on  nature's  productions ;"  he 
reviews  the  present  evils  and  impedi- 
ments to  progress  and  refinement ;  he 
admits,  as  remedial  suggestions,  the 
priest's  call  for  more  churches  and  ec- 
clesiastical  establishments,  the  jurist's 
legislative  reform,  the  physician's  de- 
mand for  sanitary  improvements,  and 
the  political  economist's  science  of  ac- 
cumulation,  and  distributing  wealth, 
and  facilitation  of  intercourse  between 

nations. 

* 

**AU  these  are  excellent  measures  in 
themselves,  and  so  are  ten  thousand  others, 
any  one  of  which  it  would  be  wrong  to 
neglect :  bat  before  all  this  1  would  answer — 


Cultivate  the  sdences  and  thf  arts ;  no  purer 
faith, — no  real  and  iiermanent  good  can  be 
effected  except  from  an  improvement  of 
knowledge ;  no  higher  or  more  elevated  tone 
can  be  given  on  the  all-important  subjects 
of  morals  or  religion,  except  by  imparting  a 
higher  degree  of  refinement,  and  a  beUer 
appreciation  of  the  purely  beautiful,  to  the 
public  mind.  This  last  isl-or  at  least  shonkl 
be — the  true  mission  of  art ;  and  wore  art 
so  cultivated  and  based  on  knowledge,  we 
should  have  higher  aims  and  nobler  purposes 
ttian  we  now  have,  and  we  might  be  strug- 
gling forward  towards  the  Divinity  insteaid 
of  grovelling  in  error  and  uncertainty,  as  we 
are  now  doing. 

"  Werd  the  minds  of  the  upper  classes  in 
this  country  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
truths  of  science,  and  earnest  in  thdr  pursuit, 
they  would  not  require  to  waste  in  dissipa- 
tion and  frivolity  that  energy  which  might 
be  so  fiur  better  employed  on  higher  objects ; 
and  were  they  to  cultivate  intell^nal  beauty, 
they  would  find  in  it  a  far  higher  and  more 
lasting  gratification  than  in  those  forms  of 
sensui  beauty  in  which  alone  they  now  in- 
dulge. Their  wealth  and  luxury,  instead  of 
being  the  unmitigated  evil  Rousseau  so  do- 
quently  denounced,  would  enable  them  to 
approach  as  nearly  to  a  state  of  Utopian 
perfection  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  con- 
ceive; their  power  so  employed  would  be  a 
blessing  to  themselves  and  all  around  them, 
as  it  would  give  them  the  means  of  elevating 
themselves  above  their  fellow-men,  and  thus 
of  setting  an  example  which  the  humbler 
classes  would  not  be  long  in  following." 

In  thus  assuming  for  the  science  of 
Esthetics  a  place,  only  second  to 
Ethics,  our  author  will  no  doubt  startle 
the  prejudices  of  most  of  his  readers. 
But  when  we  reflect  how  intimately  the 
operations  of  mind  are  connected  with, 
if  not,  to  a  ^reat  degree,  dependant 
upon,  sensual  impressions,  and  now  far 
it  is  on  the  side  of  sense  that  man 
ffravitates  towards  the  beast  of  the 
field,  we  shall  soon  see  how  essential  is 
the  cultivation  of  pure  taste ;  how  the 
study  of  the  beautiful  in  all  nature  b 
calculated  to  refine  the  human  mind, 
and  to  fit  man  for  a  more  ardent  and 
just  appreciation  of  its  Divine  source. 
The  uneducated  peasant,  who  ekes  out 
a  scanty  subsistence  ftx>m  the  sterile 
but  grand  mountain  side,  althou^ 
more  simple,  perchance,  and  goildess 
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than  the  denizen  of  the  town,  sees 
nothing  in  the  deep  glen  or  cloud- 
capped  hill  but  so  much  earth  ;  his 
sensations  are  chiefly  of  cold  or  hunger 
—of  awe  or  superstitious  dread^  when 
the  storm  rag(^y  or  night  covers  all 
with  gloom.  When  the  sun  shines  and 
streamlets  sparkle  in  his  lights  the  poor 
man*s  heart  is  glad  within  him,  from 
some  physical  sensation  which  he  com. 
prehends  not,  nor  knows  how  to  inves- 
tigate. The  educated  eye  recognises  a 
thousand  beauties  of  form  and  colour  ; 
the  ear  is  gladdened  with  the  rush  of 
waters  and  the  harmonious  hum  of 
nature  ;  sense  is  refreshed  with  odours 
of  wild  flowers,  and  the  soul  of  man, 
through  means  of  these  refined  percep- 
tions, is  elevated  to  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  bounty  of  God  in  aU  creation,  and 
from  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the 
principles  evolved  as  secondary  causes 
to  reject  the  grovelling  fallacies  of 
superstition. 

Strange  it  seems,  indeed,  that  facul- 
ties which,  properly  cultivated,  tend  so 
directly  to  the  enjoyment  and  improve- 
ment of  man,  should  be  so  entirely 
overlooked  in  all  systems  of  ^neral 
education ;  and,  in  these  countnes,  at 
least,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  beauti- 
ful  in  nature  or  in  art  should  have 
found  no  appointed  place  in  the  coiurse 
of  study  proposed,  even  for  the  most 
highly  educated.  Mr.  Fergusson  dwells 
strongly  upon  the  want  of  this  educa- 
tion  ;  he  aamits  the  extension  of  schools 
of  design,  and  galleries  of  art ;  but  yet, 
he  urges,  "  what  is  most  wanted  is  a 
better  style  of  education  of  the  upper 
classes  ;"  and  he  is  right.  Not  a  mere 
dilettante  smattering  of  pictures,  sta- 
tues, or  buildings,  but  a  thoroughlpr 
science-based  knowledge  of  the  prmci- 
ples  of  beauty,  whether  as  revealed 
throughout  creation,  or  imitated  in  the 
works  of  man. 

In  his  classification  of  knowledge, 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  curiously  linked  the 
highest  object  of  universal  science, 
Theology,  with  the  humblest  of  An- 
thropic  arts ;  and  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  latter,  which  he  terms  iBsthetic 
Arts,  as  being  immediately  connected 
with  the  senses,  he  somewhat  quaintly 
enumerates  Gastronomy  and  rerfum- 
ery,  as  the  fine  arts  resulting  from 
Taste  and  Smell,  as  directly  as  Lumor- 
phics  and  Euchromatics — ^beauty  of 
form  and  colour — result  from  the  com- 
bined senaes  of  Touch  and  Sight,  or 
music  from  Hearing. 


We  are  far  from  undervaluing  either 
the  art  of  Ude,  or  the  distillation  of 
millejleurs;  but  whatever  degree  of 
knowledge  or  skill  the  cook  or  perfumer 
may  require,  the  arts  themselves  pos- 
sess so  little  of  the  divinior  aliquod, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  fine  arts, 
so  usually  called,  as  in  our  opinion 
scarcely  to  elevate  them  out  of  the 
merely  technic  or  useful  arts ;  and 
whilst  we  admit,  with  our  author, 
*'  that  a  man  who  gives  good  dinners 
is  one  whose  acquaintance  is  more 
sought  after  than  one  who  has  only  a 
gallery  of  fine  painting,  or  who  is  re- 
markable himself  for  his  knowledge  or 
appreciation  of  a  higher  class  of  beau- 
ty," we  recognise  in  this  fact  no  ap- 
preciation of  a  fine  art,  but  a  natund 
craving  for  the  indulgence  of  appetite. 
The  best  cookery  poifsesses  no  essential 
intellectuality  to  distinguish  it  from 
plain  cooking,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
very  simple  and  general  anthropic  art 
brought  to  a  hi^  state  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  as  an  art,  receiving  no  new 
element  to  rank  it  amongst  die  spiri- 
tualising ministers  to  man,  it  is  a  re- 
fined, not  a  fine  art.  Not  so  in  painting, 
which,  as  a  technic  art,  covers  any 
given  material  with  a  mass  of  colour 
For  protection  or  ornament,  but  as  a 
fine  art  pleases,  suggests  and  teaches ; 
and  it  appears  that  by  this  test  of  in- 
tellectual power,  or,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
designates  it,  phonetic  power,  commu- 
nication of  thought,  can  the  true  line 
of  demarcation  be  drawn  between  use- 
ful and  fine  art. 

There  is  much,  however,  instructive 
in  this  connexion  of  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  derives  from  it  a 
mode  of  testmg  the  rank  which  any 
work  of  art  should  hold,  by  the  relative 
proportions  of  its  technic,  aesthetic,  or 
phonetic  elements ;  and  he  applies  this 
art  with  happy  effect  to  the  works  of 
architecture,  as  his  own  words  will  best 
convey  to  the  reader : — 

"  If  we  apply  the  same  numerical  mode  of 
criticism  to  buildings,  we  shall  find  that 
such  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt — though 
technically  magnificent  beyond  all  the  build- 
ings of  the  world — have  very  little  eesthetic, 
and  scarcely  1  of  phonetic  value.  The  great 
temple  of  Baalbec — and,  indeed,  the  greater 
number  of  the  Roman  temples — I  should 
feel  inclined  to  class  as  6  for  the  mechanical 
excellencies  of  size  and  construction,  4  for 
beauty  of  form  and  detail,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  2  for  any  ezprestdon  of  reUgion 
or  intellect  ihcy  may  potf^eM,  making  up  W 
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for  tbeir  artistic  value.  Cologne  Cathedral 
may  be  expreued  a*  5,  4,  8,  or  22 ;  RheioUf 
or  indeed  t)ie  beau  ideal  of  a  Gothic  Cathe- 
dral, as  6,  3,  4,  or  23.  The  Parthenon  at 
Athene  is  perhaps  the  roost  perfect  building 
we  possess;  and  its  tccIuiioU  merits  I  as- 
sume in  consequence  as  4 ;  ltd  beauty  of  form 
and  colour,  assuming  the  latter  to  be  restored, 
as  4  al5o,  and  its  ph(Mtetic  expresttion,  not 
only  through  its  technic  and  sesthetic  per- 
fection, but  also  by  means  of  its  porely  pho- 
netic sculpture  and  painting,  to  be  of  aboui 
the  same  extent.  I  can,  at  the  same  time, 
easily  fancy  a  building  so  completely  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  paiutiug  and  sculpture, 
such  as  a  mausoleum  or  monument,  or  foun- 
tain, for  instance,  where  the  phonetic  mode 
of  expression  would  so  completely  predomi- 
nate as  to  give  it  a  higher  value  in  the 
classification  than  24  ;  but  then  I  should  be 
inclined  to  class  it  with  sculpture,  or  painting, 
not  as  an  object  of  architecture,  which  musi 
here  have  become  a  subordinate  art." 

The  great  plan  of  the  introductory 
portion  of  this  book  is,  to  place  statis- 
tically before  the  reader  the  theory  of 
art — to  ehew  the  place  Avhich  the  fine 
arts  should  hold  in  human  knowledge — 
in  what  their  excellence  consists;  to 
shew  tliat  the  arts  **  are  not  dead  but 
sleeping;"  to  stimulate  to  their  re- 
newed vitality  by  the  expression  of  a 
stronjr  faith  in  their  ultimate  success. 
]Mr.  Fergusson  cannot  indeed  foretell 
TV  hat  precise  form  of  utterance  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture  may  assume; 
but  he  regards  the  field  for  architecture 
as  ample  and  well  defined,  if  man  Avill 
but  give  up  copying,  and  dare  to  create. 
But  this  greatness  of  aim  in  any  indi- 
vidual he  regards  as  nugatory,  if  the 
mind  of  the  age  be  not  enlightened  to 
appreciate,  nay,  to  demand,  such  a  di- 
rection of  artistic  genius.  He  points 
out  the  necessity  of  a  highly  educated 
class  of  society  devoting  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  the  arts  ;  he  traces  the 
excellence  of  the  several  art  eras  to  the 
steadily-pursued  purpose  of  generation 
after  generation  aiming  to  produce 
some  desired  excellence.  Without  ad- 
mitting that  the  parallelism  of  progress 
between  science  and  the  arts  holds  to 
the  full  extent  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
claims,  and  for  the  reason  we  have  al- 
readv  given,  the  technic  difficulties  and 
excellences  of  the  arts,  we  think  there 
is  something  striking  and  philosophic 
in  the  following  illustration  of  his 
theorj'  of  art  progress  :— 

"  If,  indeed,  we  study  the  history  of  any  ons 
of  our  cathedrals,  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 


qutst  to  that  of  the  Befnrmation,  or  dnriog 
the  period  when  art  was  a  living,  eanicst 
utterance^  we  should  find  that  it  was  ooly 
want  of  means  that  prevented  oar  ftwcfiuiiers 
fh>m  pulling  down  and  obiiterating  emy 
trace  of  what  had  been  done  by  tbeir 
immediate  ancestors.  AiVlierever  a  baHdiBg 
Ml  to  decay,  or  a  prdate  lived  suffidenthr 
wealthy  and  pobHc-spirited  to  undertalw  tbt 
work,  naves,  chdni,  aisles,  tovens,  all  wen 
•«»pC  moat  ruthlessly  away,  and  replaced  by 
the  newest  designs, — the  latest  fiMbbos  of 
the  day.  They  despised  the  works  executed 
a  few  years  before  their  tune,  jnat  as  wa 
present  engineers  despise  the  works  of  their 
lathers,  because  they  have  improved  upon 
and  advanced  beyond  them  ;  they  exulted 
in  their  progress  and  were  full  of  hope,  and 
the  result  was  such  success  as  humbles  us, 
and  makes  us  despair  of  rivaUing  tbem. 

""But  it  may  be  asked,  How  is  tbis  syflten 
to  be  applied  to  the  arts  of  the  prscat  day? 
One  instance  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  ezplaia 
what  is  meant  by  thi^  as  the  elufadation 
belongs  to  the  ooodusioa  of  this  work.    Sop- 
posmg  some  church-building  society  were  to 
determine  to  erect  a  modem  English  chureb, 
which    should    not  be    either   Grecian    or 
Gothic,  or  indeed  any  other  style,  but  simply 
the  best  possible  edifice  for  the  perfbrmanos 
of  the  Anglican-Protestant  form  of  Worship : 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  procure  in 
England  a  design  for  such  an  edifice,  but  a 
good  premium  would  produoe  several  at- 
tempts.   Suppose  the  best  chosen  and  car- 
ried into  eflk;t.     No  sooner  is  it  built  than 
it  is  ewsy  to  perceive  its  defects;  it  is  too 
high  or  too  low,  not  sufficiently  lighted,  or 
there  is  a  glare  in  one  part  and  obscurity  in 
ajiother;  it  is  not  adapted  for  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  ministrant,  or  for  seeing  the 
service;    the  cornices  are  too  heavy,   the 
ornaments  inappropriate,  and  so  on.      But 
let  tlie  societ}',  after  having  carefully  noted 
and  judged  of  all  these  imperfections,  employ 
the  same  architect,  or  another,  to  build  a 
second  church,  m  which  they  will  be  re- 
medied as  far  as  the  case  admits  of,  few  can 
doubt  but  that  tlie  second  church  will  be  an 
improvement  on  the  first:   a  third  might 
remedy  many  defects  that  still  could  be  de- 
tected in  the  second,   but  if  this  mode  of 
elimination  of  defects  were  steadily  pursued 
thrt)ugh  a    series    of — say  ten — successive 
churches,  without  swerving  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  but  steadily  striving  to  produce 
the  be^t  possible  chuixdi,  the  tenth  would 
oertainly  be  a  vtry  jierfect  building ;  and  if 
the  same  system  were  pursued  for  a  century 
by  a  hundred  architects,  with  the  chance  of 
one  or  two  men  of  more  than  ordinary  talents 
and  taste  arising  among  them,   with  our 
means  of  construction,  and  the  information 
we  may  acquire  from  all  preceding  st^des,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  we  might 
easily  do  better  thsn  ever  was  done  bdbre ; 
and  by  tlie  time  we  have  built  the  genius  and 
experience  not  of  one  or  two  men,  but  of  a 
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bimdred  or  a  thousand,  into  the  wallt  of  our 
diurch,  we  aha)l  have  sometliing  that  no  ona 
man  has  done  or  can  do.  This  ii,  at  all 
events,  the  identical  system  that  was  pursued 
in  the  middle  ages,  only  on  a  Qcale  I  have 
not  even  ventured  to  suggest ;  it  led  to  noble 
results,  and  with  us  might  lead  to  far  nobler 
ones." 


Having,  in  his  introduction,  mapped 
out  the  leading  countries  in  the  world 
of  human  knowIed<re,  and  assumed  its 
true  position  for  fine  art,  our  author 

Eroceeds  to  sustain  his  theory  by  the 
istory  of  art  from  its  monuments,  and 
the  correlative  evidence  of  history. 
The  great  body  of  the  present  volume 
is  occupied,  therefore,  with  the  history 
of  Kg)ptian,  Asiatic,  Grecian,  Etru- 
rian, and  Roman  architecture,  and 
correlative  arts ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  from  the  earliest  social  develop- 
ments, architecture  was  in  all  nations 
the  principal  art,  and  sculptui*e  and 
painting  the  eloquent  aids  of  architec- 
tural utterance,  rather  than  distinct 
or  independent  arts.  The  object 
which  Jur.  Fergusson  proposes  by  his 
history  of  art,  is  not  a  mere  detail  of 
monuments,  an  anatomical  museum  of 
the  mouldering  fossils  of  art,  chrono- 
logically arranged,  but  rather  he  has 
sought  to  link  these  disjecta  membra 
into  a  history  of  human  thought  and 
action ;  to  shew  how  far  the  art 
achievements  of  each  distinct  age,  or 
people,  were  the  embodiments  of  mo- 
tives— the  results  of  distinct  aim  ;  how 
they  influenced,  and  now  represent  the 
progressive  civilisation  of  man.  There 
IS  much  learned  research,  and  patient 
practical  investigation,  and  originality 
of  thought,  evinced  throughout  the 
whole  work,  which,  although  a  large 
volume,  is  but  the  first  part  of  an  ex- 
tensive  work.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
originality  borders  on  eccentricity,  and 
it  may  appear  that  the  anticipations 
of  art  regeneration  are  rather  feniid, 
hopeful  imagininffs,  than  categorical 
deductions  from  the  premises  of  argu- 
ment laid  down ;  yet  we  think  no  one 
can  rise  Gcom  the  perusal  of  the  work 
without  being  invigorated  by  the  truth- 
fulness of  its  purpose,  or  without  a 
freshened  confidence  in  the  prospects 
of  art  development,  whenever  public 
enlightenment  shall  make  such  de- 
velopment a  necessity. 

Here,  indeed,  lies  the  great  secret : 
the  fine  art?  must  become  a  national 
Intellectual  necessity — they  can  never 


be,  as  they  were  wterioj*  to  the  inven- 
tion of  alphabets,  alnu>sta  physical  ne- 
cessaty,  nor  the  indispensable  moral 
agents  which  they  were  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  printing ;  but  as  purely 
intellectual  enjoyments,  their  refining 
influences  can  be  made  available  to 
social  advancement ;  indeed,  were  the 
public  mind  educated  to  the  demand, 
to  the  highest  social  advancement. 
Throughout  continental  Europe,  the 
value  of  such  education  is  highly  ap. 
preciated,  and  the  greatest  faalitiea 
aflbrded  by  public  galleries  and  art 
schools ;  and  even  by  combining  some 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  their  history, 
and  principles,  with  all  liberal  educa* 
tion.  In  these  island  countries  we  are 
only  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  such  education — education  without 
which  the  progress  of  art  is  impossible 
— with  which,  almost  illimitable.  We 
have  been  so  slow  to  perceive  the  value 
of  art  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
that  we  have  neglected  it  utterly,  or 
fostered  it  with  niggard  care ;  at  length 
the  light  has  dawned  upon  us,  that  art 
can  give  an  increased  mercantile  value 
to  material — nay,  that  in  some  articles 
of  commerce  the  material  is  as  nought 
to  the  fine  art  value ;  and  so  we  have 
commenced,  certainly  not  with  the 
highest  aim,  nor  on  the  largest  scale,  to 
facilitate  public  instruction  in  the  fine 
arts.  However,  it  is  the  point  of  the 
wedge  in,  and  we  may  trust  to  see  the 
whole  mechanical  force  yet  rendered 
available.  One  certain  result  of  ex- 
tending, on  a  liberal  scale,  education 
to  the  masses,  is  the  search  after  it  by 
the  upper  classes,  were  it  only  to  keep 
themselves  upper ;  we  may,  therefore, 
ere  long,  expect  to  fiml  the  upper 
classes  of  society  cultivating,  as  the 
Greeks  did,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  as 
a  necessary  branch  of  polite  education. 
We  may,  perhaps,  expect  to  find 
our  collegiate  institutions  yielding  to 
the  oft-urged  advice  of  the  lovers  of 
art,  acknowledging  the  utility  of  beauty, 
by  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties 
with  which  man  is  endowed  for  its  en- 
joyment, and  establishing  professor- 
ships of  an  aesthetic  faculty.  If  man 
were  a  mere  machine — a  steam-im- 
pelled spinning-jenny — a  locomotive 
engine — a  self-acting  arithmetic,  or 
chess-playing  automaton — placed  in 
this  world  as  he  b,  under  the  agency 
of  external  impressions — an  aesthetic 
facult)r,  a  capacity  of  sensation,  would 
be  an  invaluable  adjunct  tQ  his  organ- 
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isation  ;  but  he  is  none  of  these.  Let 
him  strive  ever  so  hard  to  reduce  him- 
self to  this  utilitarian  condition,  he 
cannot  divest  himself  of  the  impulses 
of  nature ;  he  cannot  altogether  con- 
quer the  promptings  of  sens*',  whether 
they  lead  him  to  revel  in  the  beau- 
tiful, to  appreciate  the  order,  har- 
mony* and  perfection  of  the  materijd 
world,  or  to  sink  himself  to  the  brute 
level  of  animal  condition  by  sensual 
excess;  nor  can  he  endue  any  me- 
chanical invention  of  his  own  with  this 
faculty.  Locke  distin^ishes  animal 
from  vegetable  life  by  its  sentient  fa- 
culty; and  man  stands  aloof  in  the 
animal  scale  by  his  power  of  reason, 
or  by  ratiocinated  speech.  There  may 
be  some  assumption  in  man's  dogmatic 
distinction  between  reason  and  instinct, 
or  at  least  in  his  exclusive  appropria- 
tion of  the  former  as  his  privilege ;  a 
faculty  of  induction  from  facts,  of  com- 
parison, is  evident  in  man;^  of  the 
K)wer  animals,  that  mijzht  fairly  com- 
pete, in  its  degree,  with  man's  pre- 
scriptive right ;  but  man  alone,  ot  all 
created  beings,  possesses  reason  ino:  fa- 
culties to  the  degree  of  controlling, 
cultivating,  or  educating  his  own  sen- 
sations, or  moulding  to  his  powerful 
will  the  capacities  of  other  animals. 

Education,  as  a  system,  must  be  im- 
perfect, which  neglects  the  development 
of  any  faculty  or  series  of  faculties.  To 
oppose  their  development,  because  we 
cannot  see  their  immediate  use,  would 
be  to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  man's 
omniscient  Creator.  To  reject  silver 
or  gold,  because  iron  is  more  plentiful 
or  more  malleable  to  every-day  de- 
mands, would  be  folly ;  to  despise  the 
diamond,  the  ruby,  or  the  agate,  be- 
cause granite  and  limestone  are  in 
more  general  demand,  and  of  more 
permanent  utility,  would  be  to  invert 
the  established  experiences  and  doc- 
trines of  all  commerce.  In  fact,  the 
reverse  is  the  practice :  silver  and  gold, 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  are  pre- 
cious by  reason  of  their  rarity,  rather 
than  of  their  intrinsic  excellence.  So  it 
may,  or  ought  to  be,  predicated  of 
man's  more  elevated  faculties;  those 
qualities  of  sentient  delicacy  which  are 
truly  the  elements  of  refinement  and 
civilisation — qualities  more  capable  of 
polish  than  of  enduring  use — delicate 


tendrils,  easily  trained  and  gradually 
brought  to  bloom,  but  as  easily,  and 
more  frequently,  in  this  age  of  utilita- 
rian ascendancy,  crushed  in  the  bud. 

We  live  in  a  very  beautiful  world. 
The  art-loving  Greeks  identified  beau- 
tv  with  it ;  they  called  it  kosntos. 
AVhether  we  regard  the  loveliness  of 
the  physical  world  in  its  impression  of 
unconscious  pleasure  on  our  senses,  or 
moral  reaction  on  our  souls,  its  in- 
fluences are  links  that  bind  us  to  the 
Incomprehensible — the  Incomprehen- 
sible whose  "shadow  is  the  sun," 
whose  essence  is  goodness,  whose  ty|>6 
is  beauty. 

To  cultivate  the  principles  of  beauty, 
and  the  philosophy  of  art,  is  surdy 
worthy  of^an  enhghtened  age — 

**  A  thing  of  boAOty  It  a  joy  for  ever.** 

The  search  after  beauty,  the  anal^m 
of  its  principles,  are  the  search  after 
and  analysis  of  truth;  as  such  they 
have,  from  remote  ages,  occupied  the 
minds  of  giAed  and  cultivated  men. 
Perhaps,  of  all  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion, concerning  none  other  have  less 
satislkctory  results  been  arrived  at. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  Da  Vinci, 
VVinkelmann,  Burke,  Hogarth,  Price, 
Payne  Knight,  Alison,  et  multi  (dii, 
have  written  of  beauty,  it  is  as  inca- 
pable as  ever  of  reduction  to  a  simple 
definition.  But  all  these  men  have 
opened  new  fields  of  contemplation, 
have  cultivated  taste,  and  educated 
men's  minds  to  the  perception  and  ap- 
preciation  of  the  graceful,  the  sublime, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  perfect ;  and, 
surely,  the  science  which  has  so  occu- 
pied gifted  men,  is  worthy  of  a  pro- 
founder  study  tiian  it  receives  in  our 
days.  Esthetics  should  take  a  place 
along  with  Ethics  and  Physics  in  all 
eduoition. 

With  these  convictions  we  welcome 
such  pioneers  of  art  progress  in  the 
field  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Fergusson, 
and  Mr.  Twining,  whose  latest  work, 
•'  The  Philosophy  of  Painting,"  is  now 
before  us — a  work  very  well  cidculated 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  general 
reader ;  one  likewise  to  which  the  pro- 
fessional artist  may  have  recourse  with 
advantage.*  The  theory  of  beauty,  or 
rather,  the  various  theories,  as  develop- 
ed in  the  works  of  dbtinguished  writers. 


•  "  On  the  Pliilatjophy  of  Painting  :  a  Theoretics!  ami  Tractioal  Treatise,"  kv. 
Twining,  Etq. 
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arc  sifled,  analysed,  or  condensed  in 
the  introductory  portion  of  this  work, 
as  being  preparative  for  the  practice 
of  art ;  the  second  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  rules  deducible  for  prac 
tical  purpose  from  these  theories  of 
Taste,  Grace,  and  Beauty,  and  from 
observations  of  nature  and  study  of  the 
various  schools ;  whilst  the  third  por- 
tion of  the  volume  contains  some  gene- 
ral, and,  for  the  most  part,  judicious 
observations  on  the  principles  of  per- 
spective, both  as  regards  the  true  point 
of  view  from  which  to  behold  nature 
with  advantage,  and  from  which  to  re- 
ceive the  intended  impression  of  artists' 
productions.  The  author  has,  perhaps, 
fallen  somewhat  into  the  difluseness 
which  the  amateur  writers  on  any  art 
or  science  are  liable  to,  occasionally 
amplifying  the  importance  of  minor 
details,  rather  than  enforcing  essential 
principles  in  condensed  expression  5 
out,  throughout,  his  leading  principles 
are  good,  and  the  aim  of  his  worK  is 
excdlent  in  seeking  to  direct  men's 
minds  to  the  philosophy  of  art,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  scientific  exercise  of  mind, 
which  should  direct  the  practical  opera- 
tions from  the  highest  to  the  humblest 
walk  of  imitative  art.  The  space  we 
have  to  spare  will  not  permit  us  to  ex- 
tract frvm  Mr.  Twininff 's  work,  which, 
indeed,  we  could  scarcely  do  well  with- 
out doing  largely ;  but  we  recommend 
it  for  careful  perusal  to  all  who  really 
wish  to  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
world  of  beauty  around  them,  or  to 
bring  the  true  test  of  philosophic  criti- 
cism to  the  painter's  works. 

Whilst  treating  of  the  theory  of  art, 
or  the  science  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, the  treatise  on  "Form  and  Sound,"* 
by  Thomas  Purdie,  claims  some  notice 
from  us:  it  is  a  critical  inquiry,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Roval  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts,  as  to  whether  the  beauty  of  Form 
and  Sound  is  dependent  on  the  same 
physical  laws ;  it  comprises,  in  fact,  a 
series  of  papers  read  before  the  Society, 
intended  to  disprove  a  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Hay  in  his  "First 
Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty," 
and  his  essay  on  **  Ornamental  Design," 
that  **the  first  principles  of  beauty 
are  the  harmonic  ratios  ;"  and  that 
the  perception  of  these  fixed  ratios, 
wheUier  by  hearmg  or  sight,  "results 


from  a  homogeneous  principle  existing 
in  external  nature,  to  the  operations 
of  which  the  internal  sense  responds. 
This  response  is  called  perception,  and 
the  science  of  aesthetics  is  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  the  modes  in  which 
external  objects,  natural  and  artificial, 
affect  this  power  of  the  mind.  Al- 
though the  organs  of  sense  are  various, 
yet  the  mode  in  which  they  act  ap- 
pears to  be  uniform,  and  of  a  mathe- 
matical nature ;  so  that  the  effects  of 
the  object  on  the  subject"  (t.  e.  the 
effect  of  the  objects  of  external  nature 
on  the  mind)  "  are  either  harmonious 
or  discordant,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  this  principle  is  exhibited  and 
ren)ondedto." 

On  the  assumption  of  this  mathema- 
lical  principle  of  form  addressing  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  as  harmonised 
sounds  do  tnrough  ear,  Mr.  Hay,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Purdie's  account,  has 
sou^t  to  establish  teachable  laws 
of  Beauty f  and  Mr.  Purdie  seeks  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  fixing  any 
such  laws,  and  the  insufficiency,  if  not 
total  error,  of  "  mathematiciJ  princi- 
ple" of  perception  as  a  basis  for  the 
superstructure. 

That  all  creation  has  an  aim  and  a 
fixed  principle,  none  but  the  wildest 
disciples  of  th%^  philosophy  of  chance 
will  deny ;  that  all  physical  phenomena 
result  from  immutable  causes,  and  are 
ruled  by  inevitable  laws  of  order  and 
harmony,  has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
even  by  man's  finite  science  and  obser- 
vation.  The  fixed  planet  is  not  more 
true  to  its  ordained  course  than  is  the 
comet  to  its  eccentricity ;  the  floating 
nebulaD  in  the  remotest  realms  of  space 
are  as  progressively  condensed  into 
new  worlds  as  geological  science  has 
shown  the  rocky  crust  of  earth  to  have 
been  formed;  Light  and  Dark,  Good 
and  Evil,  Beauty  and  Deformity  are 
generated  and  exist  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  inscrutable  but  fixed 
Volition ;  to  call  this  Volition  of  the 
Creator  a  mathematical  principle  is, 
in  some  degree,  to  degrade  Him  to  the 
order  of  the  created,  by  the  supposition 
that  He  works  by  similar  finite  meims. 
Mathematics  are  the  instruments  which 
man  has  wrought  by  observation  for 
further  research ;  they  are  the  science 
of  facts,  by  the  aid  of  which  man 


•  "  Form  and  Sound,"  &c.    By  Thomas  Purdie.    EtUnburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
North-bridge.     1849. 
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deduces  or  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of 
other  facts,  with  a  aTtainty  as  un- 
erring as  the  original  facts  are  true; 
by  the  aid  of  this  science  man  is  carried 
through  a  vast  field  of  knowledge,  and 
learns  to  e!*timate  the  relations  and 
comparative  proportions  of  physical 
objects ;  but  of  the  real  purpose  or  the 
prmciples  of  construction — the  true 
principles  of  Beauty,  it  can  teach  him 
nothing. 

And  here  it  is  that  this  mathematical 
principle  of  perception  is  at  fault,  when 
it  scokd  to  propose  similar  physical  laws 
for  Form  and  Sound — the  latter  being 
in  fact  an  effect,  that  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  organ  of  perception — 
whilst  Form  exists  independently  of 
the  organ,  and  as  regards  perception 
is  a  cause  of  emotion,  not  an  etfect. 
Sound  is  just  that  physical  phenomenon 
which  is  measurable  bjr  mathematical 
process — its  intensity,  its  duration,  its 
angles  of  percussion  and  refraction,  if 
we  may  so  term  echo,  are  all  subject  to 
human  observation,  and  consequently 
disposable  into  harmonic  ratios,  where- 
by certain  laws  of  harmony  or  discord 
are  established ;  however,  these  mathe- 
matical principles  are  but  the  least  part 
of  music — its  charm  to  our  senses,  its 
influence  on  our  passions,  its  soul-stir- 
ring excitement,  or  soothing  melan- 
choly, are  dependent  on  far  other  laws, 
and  involve  principles  that  elude  the 

Sasp  of  human  intellect.   On  this  jwin  t 
r,  Purdie  is  eloquent  :^ 

"  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Beid  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  that  tUo 
beauty  of  barraony  is  entirely  derived  from 
the  relation  it  has  to  agreeable  aftoctious  of 
the  mind,  we  might  consider  this  part  of  the 
question  as  definitely  settled.  Certain  it  i<s 
that  to  the  source  indicated,  by  Air  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  pleasure  which  we 
derive  from  musical  harmony  is  due.  That 
spell  of  musical  enchantment  which  causes 
the  heart  to  swell  with  joy  or  grief — which 
brings  the  smile  to  the  check,  or  the  tear- 
drop to  the  eye — can  be  subjected  to  no  laws 
for  Its  production.  The  plaintive  wail  of  the 
lifo  at  a  soldier's  funeral,  with  the  roll  of  the 
muffled  drum,  will  often  awakin  hi  the  soul 
emotions  which  the  most  complete  and  skil- 
ful orchestra,  and  the  most  scientific  com- 
positions, might  fail  to  excite. 

"  Such  phenomena  are,  unqncstionably, 
connected  with  that  instinct  of  our  nature 
which  makes  sound  the  vehicle  of  feeling. 
Each  animal  has  its  own  peculiar  crj',  ex- 
pressive of  its  passions  or  desires — every 
passion,  however  violent,  has  its  own  voice 
or  sound — every  emotion,  however  gentle — . 


every  mood  even,  however  shifting  and  vari- 
able^  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  mirth  or 
melandioly^all  have  their  peculiar  notes 
and  accents.  And  the  skill  of  a  nraslcsl 
composer,  thersfore,  lies  chiefly  in  lib  knov- 
ledge  of  homaa  nature,  and  kis  power  of 
giving  expre88k>n  to  these  fitful  and  ever- 
changing  emotions  by  which  that  nature  can 
be  affected.  But  it  is  imposable  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Beid  is  altogether  right  in  the 
statement  quoted.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there 
is  a  beauty  in  musical  sounds,  independent 
of  mental  emotion,  as  distingoisbel  fnnn 
sense,  and  which  may  not  inappropriately  be 
stykd  thehr  primary  beauty.  It  is  a  resilt 
of  sensation  alone,  and  d^ioids  on  the  natore 
of  the  pulsations  conununicated  to  the  organ 
of  bearing.  Tlio  ear  always  vibrates  with 
the  vibrating  body.  When  the  vibrations  of 
two  bodies  are  synchronous  or  isochiDOoiis, 
t.  «.,  when  they  occur  together  or  at  regular 
*  intervals,  the  sensation  is  pleasant — jarring 
or  upleasant  when  they  are  not  so. 

*'  The  primary  beauty  of  musical  sounds 
is  undoubtedly,  therefore,  based  on  fixed  and 
unchangeable  rules ;  but  they  are  not  ndes 
which  have  been  learned  merdy  by  theoris- 
hog  on  the  subject ;  they  are  founded  fai 
nature,  and  insensibly  v^iiy  tiiemselresin 
the  experience  of  every  one  possessed  of  a 
musical  ear.  It  may  be  that  some  rules  of 
an  arbitrary  character  have  been  engrafted 
on  those  which  are  taught  by  nature,  so  that 
it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  uy  how  far 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  the  beauty  of 
music  arises  from  compliance  with  these 
primary  laws,  and  how  far  it  is  modified  by 
habits  and  associations.  Certain  It  is  that 
no  mere  knowledge  of  theories  can  ever 
enable  any  one  to  produce  a  great  musical 
work  ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  living 
theorists  ad%'i3e8  students  to  avoid  theories 
altogether,  as  tending  only  to  confusion,  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  worics  of  the 
great  masters. 

"  But,  granting  that  the  beauty  of  mnsio 
is  rcgulatetl  bj*  fixed  and  unalterable  rules, 
it  does  not  follow  that  tlie  beauty  of  form 
should  bo  so  also ;  far  less  docs  it  ibllow 
that  the  identical  rules  which  govern  the  one 
should  also  govern  the  other. 

"  The  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  sight 
and  hearing  is  altogether  different,  and  what 
affects  the  one  with  pleasure  is,  judging  from 
that  very  difference,  not  at  all  likely  to  in- 
fluence the  other.  There  is,  therefore,  s 
vast  hiatus  to  supply  before  even  a  plausible 
analogy  be  made  out.  AVhat  may  be  true 
in  regard  to  a  science  which  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  acoustics,  may  be,  and  indeed  is, 
likely  to  be  utterly  false  when  applied  to  * 
one,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  perspective. 

**  A  sound,  or  combhiation  of  sounds,  al- 
ways reaches  the  car  precisely  of  tlie  same 
pitch  as  when  it  left  tlie  sounding  body.  It 
may  be  stronger  or  fainter,  according  to  tlie 
diistance  it  has  to  travel ;  but  if  it  reach  the 
ear  at  all,  it  is  neither  graver  nor  more  acute 
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than  when  it  was  produced.  The  sensation 
thus  carried  to  the  sensoriom  is,  withoot  ex- 
eeption,  always  that  which  the  same  noCe, 
•r  eombiiiation  of  notes,  is  in  all  cases  calca- 
lated  to  ezdte.  But  the  pictures  formed  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye  by  the  same  object  are 
not  always  the  same ;  they  change  their 
form  and  relatiye  proportions  with  every 
change  of  position.  It  can  be  demonstrated, 
with  mathematical  certainty,  that  it  is  only 
In  one  position  tliat  the  pictures  fbrmed  on 
the  retina  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  ob- 
jects represented.  Under  a  well  known  law 
of  perspeotiye,  a  circle  is  depicted  on  the 
retina  as  an  oval,  and  an  oral  as  a  circle— a 
square  u  an  oblong,  and  an  oblong  as  a 
square — an  obtuse  angle  beoomes  acute,  and 
an  acute  one  obtuse.  Any  one  of  them  all, 
if  a  plane  surface,  may  be  represented  as  a 
straight  line,  and  a  straight  line  may  be 
gradually  foneshortened  to  a  point  I  have 
already  shewn  that  musical  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  vibrations  of  the  air.  The  number 
of  vibrations  belonging  to  each  note  has 
been  ascertahied  with  mathematical  aoonracy. 
What,  then,  can  be  the  vibrations  of  a  circle 
depicted  on  the  eye  as  an  oval,  or  of  a 
•timigfat  line  liMrtshertcned  to  a  point  ?" 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  think 
that  it  hardly  needed  Mr.  Purdie's 
elaborate  coarse  of  argument  to  dispel 
such  a  "  baseless  vision"  as  Mr.  Hay's 
theory  of  "  Harmonic  Katios**  of  form 
and  mathematical  principle  of  percep- 
tion, a  theory  which  could  only  oe 
based  on  an  equal  sensuousness  of  the 
organ  of  sight  to  that  of  the  other 
modes  of  perception.  But  the  eye 
differs  from  all  the  other  organs ;  it  is 
the  window  of  the  soul,  whereby  im- 
pressions pass  to  and  fro  with  the 
rapidity  of  light,  whereas  the  ear  may 
be  compared  to  a  lon^,  dark  passage, 
through  which  knowledge  gropes  its 
Tvay  ;  we  apprehend  by  the  ear,  we 
know  by  the  eye  ;  the  latter  is  more 
directly  the  organ  of  the  mind,  the 
activity  of  the  eye  to  the  true  ends  of 
perception  being  very  umch  dependent 
on  the  co-activity  of  the  mind  ;  in 
short,  it  is  the  highest  and  most  efli- 
cient  minister  of  the  intellect,  having 
the  widest  twofold  range  of  utility  in 
perception  and  expression,  and  that  it 
may  be  the  better  servant  it  is  the 
least  clogged  with  mere  sensuous  en- 
joyment. 

In  the  operation  of  colour  on  the  eye 
does  the  analogy  to  harmonic  ratios  of 
sound  alone  hold  good  ;  colours  are 
perceivable  and  appreciable  by  the 
sense ;  the  first  operation  is  as  purely 
physical  as  sound  to  the  ear,  and,  how- 


ever the  mind  may  construct  its  own 
enjoyment  of  colours,  by  the  exerdse 
of  imagination  or  judgment  in  combi- 
nations, it  is  dependent  upon  these 
physical  vibrations  which  convey  co- 
lour to  the  eye,  and  which  establish 
their  edSect  upon  the  ey^  independently 
of  the  mind.  On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Garbett,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Principles  of  Desigrn  in  Architec- 
ture, writes  thus  forcibly  and  to  the 
point: — 

**  The  discovery  indeed  of  a  physical  reason 
for  these  preferences,  in  the  case  of  two  of  the 
senses,  right  and  hearing, — the  discovery  vAy 
red  is  more  pleasing  than  brown,  or  blue  than 
grey,  or  the  sound  of  a  string  than  that  of  a 
stick, — that  is,  the  discovery  of  some  describ- 
able  quality  common  to  the  red  and  blue  and 
other  colours  of  the  same  class,  and  to  the 
string  and  other  musical  sounds,  which  qua- 
lity is  not  possessed  by  the  dull  colours  and 
the  unmusical  noises, — must  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  inductive 
science.  It  is  now  perfectly  known  in  what 
this  diflfb^nce  consists,  and,  moreover,  that 
it  is  the  game  in  both  senses.  For,  as  both 
light  and  sound  affect  their  respective  organs 
by  an  inconceivably  rapid  repetition  of  vibra- 
tions or  pulsations,  so,  in  both  cases,  it  is 
found  that  the  pleasurableness  of  the  sensa- 
tion, whether  of  sound  or  colour,  increases 
just  in  proportion  as  these  vibrations  are  more 
regular,  isochronous,  or  equal -timed — that,  in 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  or  the  sounds  of 
a  glass  bell,  they  are  perfectly  so, — and  that 
the  duller  or  more  dead  the  colour  or  sound 
becomes,  the  more  irregular  are  these  vibra- 
tions, till,  when  they  are  totally  irregular,  we 
pcrcvive  only  a  sensation,  not  a  pleasurable 
onf,  a  wooden  sound  of  no  definite  note,  or  a 
neutral  tint  of  no  definite  colour.  ** 

Having  shown  how  and  why  har- 
mony, in  colour  and  sound,  depends 
on  the  same  physical  principle,  Mr. 
Garbett  proceeds,  in  a  few  short  sen- 
tences, litccwise  to  demolish  this  theory 
of  Mr.  Hay,  as  regards  form;  who, 
however,  finds  himself  in  company 
with  very  respectable  authorities,  such 
as  Plato  and  Vitruvius,  in  the  Oreaier 
Hippias  of  the  first,  or  his  discourse 
upon  "  Beauty,"  in  which  he  supposes 
that  beauty  might  be  a  mere  pleasure 
of  sense;  and  in  the  "Natural  Principle 
and  Analogy  of  the  Harmony  of  Form,** 
by  the  latter.  We  give  a  few  extracts 
from  this  pungent  modern  writer, 
whose  work  is  a  happy  and  useful  con- 
densation of  thought ;  he  says : — 

"  A  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
physical  harmony,  whether  in  sound  or  co- 
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lours,  will  guard  the  reailer  against  the  im- 
mense abuse  which  mystics  make  of  this  plain 
common-sense  principle,  in  the  theories  of 
"what  is  called  proportion  in  architecture ; — 
a  sort  of  beauty  made  easy,  an  artistic  phi- 
losopher's stone,  by  which  baser  productions 
are  to  be  transmuted  into  works  of  art, — 
expressions  of  thought, — without  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  only  by  applying  arithmetical 
rules.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  analogy 
between  sounds  and  colours  is  a  real  one  as 
far  as  it  goes,  there  is  no  sort  of  foundation 
for  the  extension  of  these  ratios  to  the  dimen- 
Mon«  of  visible  objects,  except  the  active  ima- 
ginations of  ancient  ill-informed  philosophers, 
who  in  these  speculations  did  their  best  ,while 
their  modem  followers  do  their  worst.  Why 
should  the  height  and  breadth  of  a  window 
have  a  certain  simple  ratio  to  each  other? — 
Because,  says  "Vltruvius,  two  strings  of  the 
Hame  thickness  and  tension,  having  their 
lengths  in  this  same  ratio,  will  yield  concord- 
ant notes.  The  logic  is  truly  admirable ;  but 
it  was  a  very  fair  deduction  for  the  science  of 
that  day,  and  only  unfit  for  the  present  be- 
cause we  happen  to  know  toAy  the  notes  har- 
monise, and  that  it  is  for  a  reason  which  has 
nothing  at  all  analogous  to  it  in  the  case  of 
the  window.  If  there  be  any  architectural 
analogy,  it  is  in  the  case  of  equally  spaced 
rows  of  objects,  placed  one  tier  over  another, 
as  the  ornamented  mouldings  of  a  cornice, 
which  in  many  ancient  buildings  are  not  (as 
is  now  the  universal  practice)  regulated  so  as 
to  harmonise,  a.  e.  so  as  to  have  an  exact 
whole  number  of  leaves  on  one  moulding, 
comprised  in  the  same  breadth  as  an  exact 
whole  number  of  dentils  in  another  moulding, 
or  of  eggs  and  anchors  in  another.*' 

Again  he  says : — 

*^But  a  more  conclusive  argument  still 
is  that  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  appa- 
rent (visual)  proportions,  or  those  of  the 
image  formed  on  the  eye,  vary  with  every 
movement  of  the  spectator,  and  bear  no  con- 
stant relation  to  the  real  proportions.'* 

The  argument  here  is  coincident 
with  Mr.  Purdie's,  as  to  the  effect  of 
perspective,  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
answered,  that  as  far,  at  least,  as  hu- 
man  construction,  on  scientific  bases, 
ffoes,  this  alteration  of  apparent  form, 
from  the  perspective  conditions  of  view, 
has  been  ^predated  and  sought  to  be 
atoned  for  in  the  construction  of  real 
proportions;  but  even  this  apprehen- 
sion of  a  difficulty,  and  ingenious  effort 
to  overcome  or  counteract  it,  would  in 
no  degree  affect  the  intellectuality  of 
form,  as  contradistinguished  to  the 
sensuality  of  colour  or  of  sound. 

However  little  the  mathematical 
principle  of  perception  may  regulate 


the  mere  organ  of  sight,  or  sad^ifac- 
torily  solve  the  problem  of  form;  how- 
ever Mr.  Hay  may  have  fiuled  to  es- 
tablish the  laws  of  beauty  on  teachaUe 
principles  of  sensation,  it  cannot  be 
deniea  that,  as  regards  the  pureH' 
intellectual  appreciation  or  investi- 
gation of  form,  a  mathematical  princi- 
ple prevails :  nor  should  we  altogether 
reject,  as  Mr.  Purdie  does,  the  theory, 
as  far  as  U  goes,  because  it  fails  m 
applicability  to  universal  nature ;  and 
we  must  remember  that  the  Greek 
architects,painters,  and  sculptors,  whose 
embodiments  of  the  generalized  princi- 
ples of  construction  and  beauty  were 
no  happy  hits,  and  are  nearly  as  enig- 
matical to  us  moderns,  as  to  the  mys- 
tery of  their  charms,  as  are  some  of 
Nature's  original  constructions,  were 
thoroughly  versed  in  mathematical 
science.  This  science  is  the  base  too 
of  perspective  and  optics,  whereby  we 
not  only  learn  how  impressions  of 
objects  are  projected  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  and  thus  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  and  how  these  impressions  shall 
be  truly  represented,  buthow  we  shall 
compensate  in  construction  for  the 
mode  in  which  objects  are  seen,  and 
consequently  not  only  how  we  shall 
approach  mere  stnictural  strength  or 
fitness,  but  beauty  or  pleasing  effect 
to  the  eye ;  we  say  to  the  eye,  for  it  is  all 
that  the  science  recognizes ;  and  even 
Garbett  admits  that  the  eye  is  offended  or 
hurt  by  certain  forms,  or  at  least  seems 
to  exhibit  a  predilection  for  curved 
forms,  which  he  supposes  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  muscular,  revolving 
structure  of  the  eye. 

We  may  appear  to  have  devoted 
unnecessary  space  to  these  abstract 
considerations,  but  for  the  present  inte- 
rests, as  well  as  for  the  future,  of  art, 
they  are  of  vast  importance.  It  is  by 
the  perseverant  energy  of  thinkers, 
such  as  we  have  introduced  to  our 
readers,  by  discussion  and  fearless  re- 
search, that  truth  will  be  elicited.  Truth 
alike  the  great  object  of  all  scientific 
investigation  and  of  all  Fine  Art.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  well  said,  **  The 
natural  appetite  or  taste  of  the  human  # 
mind  is  for  truth ;  whether  that  truth 
results  from  the  real  agreement  or 
eauality  of  original  ideas  among  them* 
selves,  from  the  agreement  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  object  with  the  thing 
represented,  or  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  several  parts  of  any  ar- 
rangement with  each  other.     It  is  the 
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very  same  taste  which  relishes  a  de- 
monstration in  geometry,  that  is  pleas- 
ed with  the  resemblance  of  a  picture 
to  an  original,  and  touched  with  the 
harmony  of  music."  The  first  object 
with  all  these  writers  is  to  establish 
this  beacon-light  of  truth ;  a  beacon- 
light  the  more  needed  because  there  is 
much  danger  of  modem  taste  continu- 
ing to  dnft  into  deceptive  channels 
and  against  hidden  shoals,  from  the 
purposeless  sensuality  and  misdirected 
energies  of  modem  art ;  a  beacon-light 
the  more  needed  now  because  the  value 
of  art  be^ns  to  be  appreciated,  and 
the  diffusion  of  true  taste  is  becoming 
of  national  importance. 

The  regeneration  or  advancement 
of  modem  art  is  impeded  in  a  twofold 
way — ^by  the  absence  of  a  healthy  public 
taste,  and  the  misdirection  of  artists' 
abilities  in  their  enforced  efforts  to 
satisfy  such  taste  as  exists ;  the  first 
evil  can  only  be  cured  by  a  diffusion 
of  sound  principles,  and  the  education 
of  the  eye  by  pure  examples  of  art ; 
and  undoubtedly,  for  both  these  ends, 
artists  must  labour  with  some  present 
self-sacrifice  for  a  future  good.  Of  all 
the  Fine  Arts  we  should  say  that  Sculp- 
ture  is  the  least  and  Architecture  the 
most  degenerated,  whilst  Painting, 
curtailed  of  its  phonetic  importance 
firom  many  causes,  fluctuates  between 
the  meretriciousness  of  colour,  the  ex. 
aggeration  of  power,  and  mere  execu- 
tion exhibited  in  the  meanness  of  mi- 
nute details. 

For  all  the  road  to  regeneration  is 
in  the  same  direction  ;  the  produc- 
tion  upon  first  principles  of  art  deve- 
lopment, suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  and  coincident  with  its  variety 
of  knowlec^e  and  science.  Though 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  all  art  is  to 
please,  it  is  by  no  means  its  only  or  its 
nighest  object;  to  instruct  whilst  it 
pleases  is  its  mission,  truly  understood ; 
yet  to  instruct  it  must  please,  and, 
therefore,  to  fulfil  its  mission,  the  art 
of  any  age  must  be  in  the  current  and 
direction  of  the  mind  of  that  age,  or 
if  it  seek  to  lead,  it  must  still  be  by  a 
prophetic  advancement  in  the  same  di- 
rection.  We  have  numerous  instances 
in  our  modem  literature  of  the  effort 
to  please  and  to  teach  the  age  by  its 
own  tendencies;  the  grandiloquent  style 
of  the  Grandisons,  and  even  the  high 
historical  aim  of  a  later  school  of  novel- 
ists, is  lost  in  the  more  real  purpose 
of  men  who  count  with  **  bated  breath" 


the  throbbing  life-pulses  of  the  social 
heart,  and  fill  their  pages  with  the 
busy  realities  of  everv-day  life.  Their 
works,  if  not  all  of  tne  highest  moral, 
are  yet  rife  with  vitality. 

The  same  eternal  sources,  humanity 
in  all  its  phases,  and  nature  in  all  its 
wondrous  sublimity  and  beauty,  are 
open  to  the  artist;  forasmuch  as  ar. 
tists  have  truly  based  themselves  on 
these  studies,  generalising  only  so  far 
as  to  reject  mere  individualities  for 
types  of  species,  genera,  or  expressive 
embodiments  of  character,  idealising 
only  within  the  compass  of  nature's 
teachings,  they  have  been  successfid 
and  glorious.  They  may  still  be  so  if 
they  adopt  the  same  aim  and  similar 
means  of  refined  scientific  investigation. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  heroic 
art  is  the  painting  or  sculpturing  of 
defunct  heroes,  of  warriors,  gods,  god- 
desses, fit  hoc  genus  omne ;  rather  it 
consists  in  embodying  a  noble  thought 
— a  true  sentiment — a  glorious  action ; 
and  these  are  sources  of  inspiration 
with  which  the  modem  artist  is  as  much 
surrounded  as  was  the  ancient.  And 
it  is  the  worst  of  errors  to  suppose  that 
art  has  seen  its  highest  culmination,  or 
that  its  range  of  new  invention  in  any 
of  its  branches  is  exhausted ;  its  means 
may  be  straitened  and  its  prospects 
clouded ;  but  we  have  yet  to  try  the 
diffusion  of  sound  principles  of  taste, 
which  is  the  province  of  aesthetic 
science ;  for  we  ao  not  limit  this  word 
to  its  mere  sensuous  meaning,  but  ra- 
ther understand  its  comprehension  of 
the  whole  range  of  intellectual  enjoy, 
ment  through  the  perceptive  faculties ; 
and,  above  all,  we  have  to  evoke  and 
foster  truth  of  aim  and  fearless  but 
wise  originality. 

In  our  conviction  of  a  possible  bright 
future,  of  a  new  art  era,  we  are  oom- 
cident  with  Fergusson,  but  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Garbett,  whose 
writings  are  tme  pioneers  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  taste,  expresses  his  conviction 
ttiskt  such  anticipations  are  but  dreams, 
and  says  "  there  will  never  again  be  a 
period  of  pure  taste."  His  principal 
reasons  for  this  faith,  or  no  faith,  seem 
to  be,  that  art  is  now  and  must  ever 
be  art  for  the  many,  and  that  the  in-^ 
vention  of  printing  has  so  totally  al- 
tered the  conditions  of  society  as  to  ren- 
der any  regular  progress  to  culmination 
of  fine  art  impossible ;  whilst  he  admits 
that  great  artists  may  and  will  spring 
forth,  whose  individual  career  will  ex- 
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hibit  the  progress,  culmination,  and 
decline  hitherto  evident  in  styles,  and 
whose  biogn^hy  will  thus  become  the 
history  of  art. 

We  confess  these  conclusions  seem 
contradictory  in  themselves,  and  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Garbett's  own  book; 
it  is  precisely  because  art  must  be  for  the 
many  that  we  are  hopeful  of  progress  i 
*'  the  many  (in  ever;^  nation),"  he  savs, 
c'are  vulgar,  gros8.mJnded,and  thought- 
sparing  ;"  but  why  ?  Because  they  are 
uncultivated ;  in  these  countries  parti- 
cularly the  enjoyments  of  taste  have 
hitherto  been  the  monopoly  of  the 
wealthy^the  few.  But  educate,  dif- 
fuse  just  principles  of  taste,  Uirow 
open  exhibitions  and  museums  of  art, 
tax  not  the  very  enjoyments  of  air  and 
light,  infuse  into  your  schools  of  de- 
sign and  ^our  art  competitions,  the 
true  and  high  sfHrit  of  art  study  and 
appreciation  for  art's  own  sake,  and  say 
will  the  many  always  be  "  vulgar  and 
gross-minded?"  Again,  should  we  want 
another  hopeful  sign,  it  is  in  the  very 
existence  of  printing  as  a  mean  of  edu- 
cation ;  no  more  secrecy,  like  the  free- 


masons  in  the  davs  of  Gothic  culnmuu 
tion  which  Mr.  Garbett  dcsmbes ;  no 
more  monopoly  of  knowledge,  inven- 
tion, or  taste ;  on  the  wings  of  the 
Eress  thoughts  fly  to  the  uttermost 
ounds  of  the  earth.  We  have  ad- 
mitted how  far  printing  may  seem  to 
militate  against  pnonetic  painting ;  but 
we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  can  mar  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  did  we  wish  utterly  to 
confound  Mr.  Garbett,  we  would  ask 
him  the  meaning,  the  cui  bono  of  his 
own  admirable  work,  essentially  cal- 
culated to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  pure 
taste. 

His  theory  of  individual  greatnets,  or 
spreat  individuals,  is  an  utter  solecism 
m  philosophy  and  history  ;  he  says  we 
shul  never  again  have  a  Periclean  age, 
though  we  may  have  a  Pericles ;  we 
can  only  answer  him,  whether  as  re- 
gards a  Pericles,  a  Phidias,  or  a  Ba£. 
faelle,  in  the  words  of  a  dislinffuished 
French  writer :  —  **  iZ  faui  aes  tie- 
cles  heureux  pour  former  des  grands 
hommes ;  la  nature  te$  ebauche,  remula^ 
tion,  les  recompenses  les  achevenl.** 


OBACB     KfiMKBDT, 


CBAPTBIl  mi. 


Thb  widower  oame  home,  but  the 
jroung  bride  of  his  youthful  choice  slept 
m  a  foreign  land.  And  his  two  little 
motheriess  daughters,  Mary  and  Lizzie, 
returned  to  the  home  of  their  infancy ; 
and  they  ran  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  visited  a^ain  each  weU-rememDered 
spot— *the  old  tree  round  which  they 
had  pla}red  with  Uieir  nurse,  and  under 
whidi  their  dear  mamma  used  to  tell 
them  little  stories.  They  wept  to 
think  Uiat  she  was  no  longer  with 
them ;  that  the  aviary  in  the  garden — 
the  birds  were  all  gone,  and  the  wires 
out  of  their  place  and  broken.  And  the 
little  summer-house  in  the  ccnuer  at 
the  end  of  the  old  walk,  with  its  pretty 
pMnted-gUiss  windows,  but  now  locked 
up — the  mistress  of  it  had  gone  to 
rest. 

•«  How  glad  I  am  that  the  little  For- 
tescues  are  come,"  said  Jane  to  her 
mother  one  day. 

*'  It  is  not  likely,  my  dear,  that  yoa 


yrXi  see  so  much  of  them  as  you  tised 
to  do,"  answered  her  mother ;  '*  thej 
have  their  governess  now,  and  their 
aunt,  whom  I  do  not  know  as  well  as 
their  poor  mother." 

The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Saunders 
saw  at  a  glance  Uiat  she  would  not  set 
on  well  with  Miss  Fortescue,  i%o 
joined  her  brother  in  England,  and 
partly  volunteered,  and  partly  was 
asked,  to  look  after  his  litle  girls. 
Aunt  Bidz— .for  such  was  the  name 
she  rejoiced  in,  Bridget  being  a  family 
name  of  the  Fortescues,  and  elegantly 
contracted  into  Biddy  ^- Aunt  Bidz 
was  much  older  than  her  brother,  and 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  advise 
and  dictate  to  him ;  and  in  this  case 
the  reins  of  government  were  given  up 
without  a  struggle.  So  poor  Mn. 
Saunders,  afler  all  her  trouble,  had 
nothing  right  at  the  Abbey.  This 
would  not  do,  and  that  was  dirty,  and 
this  room  was  badly  settled,  and  those 
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chairs  wero  covered,  and  this  Bofa 
ought  to  be  uncovered ;  and  these 
curtains  must  be  taken  down,  and  that 
ottoman  phiced  in  the  corner.  So 
Mrs.  Saunders  retreated  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  had  been  caught  by 
the  family  on  their  arrival  actually  in 
the  house,  settling  it  for  them,  and 
Miss  Fortescue  found  fault  before  her 
as  if  she  had  been  a  paid  housekeeper. 

**  I  am  only  the  agent's  wife,"  said 
Mrs.  Saunders  to  herself,  and  took  her 
leave  as  soon  as  she  could,  determined 
only  to  pay  the  usual  visit  of  ceremony, 
and  leave  Miss  Fortescue  where  she  was. 

But  the  children,  Mary  and  Lizzie, 
they  were  glad  to  see  her,  and  kissed 
her,  and  hun?  on  her,  and  asked  her 
when  she  would  come  again,  and  how 
was  Jane  and  Charles,  and  Robert, 
who  was  at  school  in  England. 

*'  Come  here,  my  dears,"  said  Miss 
Fortescue,  in  a  stately  way ;  "  do  not 
annoy  Mrs.  Saunders." 

"lou  are  not  going?"  said  Mr. 
Fortescue,  rousing  from  a  sort  of 
lethargy,  as  she  wished  him  good-bye. 
**  How 's  Saunders  ?  Come  over  and 
dine  with  us  some  day.  Poor  Fanny's 
gone,  though." 

And  the  husband  wept  for  his  de- 
parted wife. 

He  got  up  early  in  the  morning — 
there  was  no  danger  now  of  dis- 
turbing her  as  he  left  her  side— and 
wandered  over  the  place — her  own 
place.  The  little  birds  sang,  happy, 
around  him,  and  seemed  to  mock 
his  grief  with  their  joy.  And  there 
was  the  shady  walk,  hung  over  with 
old  trees,  where  they  used  to  walk 


up  and  down;  and  there  the  rus- 
tic seat,  where,  twelve  years  before, 
they  had  sat  together ;  and  the  silent 
langua^  of  the  eyes  at  last  came  into 
bein^  m  sweet  words ;  and  the  long- 
chenshed  thoughts  came  forth,  and  his 
youthful  dream  of  hope  became  a 
blessed  reality.  There  he  told  his 
love,  and  there  she,  blushing,  con- 
sented to  be  his.  He  was  alone  now, 
and  sat  there  to  cry. 

Fanny  Burton  had  been  the  belle  of 
that  country,  and  Henry  Fortescue 
was  a  dashing  light-infantry  officer, 
quartered  in  MUZ — ,  a  dozen  years 
before,  with  a  couple  of  hundreds  a- 
year  besides  his  pay.  He  met  Miss 
Burton,  danced,  rode  with  her,  loved 
her  with  all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of 
love  at  twenty-five,  and  proposed. 
Mr.  Burton  objected — Fanny  had  five 
thousand  pounds  ;  but  an  old  uncle  of 
Fortescue's  made  a  settlement  on  him, 
and  the  match  went  on ;  but  after  they 
had  been  a  couple  of  years  married, 
Mr.  Burton's  only  son  got  sick,  went 
abroad,  and  died  at  Madeira  of  con- 
sumption; soFannybecame  the  heiress, 
for  her  youngest  brother,  her  own 
favourite,  had  been  lost  at  sea  about 
two  yea!  s  before  her  marriage.  The 
property,  failing  male  issue,  went  in 
the  female  line.  Old  Burton  did  not 
long  survive  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son ;  and  by  his  death  four  thousand 
a-year  was  added  to  Mr.  Fortescue's 
income,  and  when  his  old  uncle  died 
soon  afler,  he  loft  him  fifteen  hun-> 
dred  a-year  more.  So  he  had  riches ; 
but  his  treasure,  his  heart's  darlings 
was  f'one.     What  was  it  all  to  him  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  assizes  came  on,  and  Grace 
learned  that  she  should  give  evidence 
affainst  her  mother,  and  the  thought 
affected  her  very  much.  To  have  her 
punished  —  maybe  hung.  Horrible! 
And  she  was  not  fit  to  die.  And 
Grace  made  known  idl  her  fears  to  her 
young  mistress,  Jane. 

**  But  she  will  not  be  put  to  death," 
said  Jane.  **  I  don't  know  what  the 
punishment  will  be,  but  I  am  sure  she 
will  not  be  hung." 

This  was  some  comfort  to  Grace— 
but  still  she  would  have  to  tell.  And 
she  talked  still  to  Jane,  until  the  latter 
at  lost  consented  to  ask  her  papa  to 
forgive  Mrs.  Kennedy. 


"  No,  my  love,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
oblige  you.  There  are  some  peculiar 
circumstances  about  the  robbery  which 
would  prevent  me,  if  I  were  otherwise 
inclined." 

For  Mrs.  Saunders  had  told  her 
husband  about  Grace  being  an  orphan, 
left  in  Mrs.  Kennedy's  charge.  What 
fond  wife  keeps  a  secret  from  her  hus- 
band, or  he  from  her;  and  yet,  still 
it  was  a  secret — the  minds,  the  ideas 
being  one  and  the  same. 

"  Jane,"  continued  her  father,  **  how 
severely  ought  that  mother  to  be  pun- 
ished  wno,  instead  of  teaching  the  child 
God  gives  her,  to  live  honestly,  will 
encourage  it  in  vice ;  but  in  this  case, 
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the  mother  sought  to  criminate  and 
blast  the  character  of  the  child  actually 
inclined  to  virtue.  Oh,  no,  Jane,  the 
trial  must  go  on — I  certainly  will  pro- 
secute." 

**  Poor  Grace  will  be  so  sorry." 
**  Was  it  Grace  asked  you  to  inter- 
cede with  me  ?'* 
"  Yes,  papa." 

<'  Grace  is  a  good-hearted  girl ;  but 
it  cannot  be  done." 

The  down-coach  stops  in  M to 

change  horses — ^the  guard  opens  the 
door,  and  a  traveller  gets  out. 

**The  attorneys  aU  here,  sir,"  said 
the  waiter,  peering  into  his  face. 

The  stranger  did  not  answer. 

**  A  bag  and  hat-box,"  he  said  to  the 
guard. 

"Yes,  sir — all  right,  sir.  Porter 
has  'em." 

The  stranger  fee*d  the  coachman 
and  guard.  That  didn't  look  like  an 
attorney,  thought  the  waiter. 

*•  Counsellors,  sir,  all  at  the  other 
hotel." 

**  Indeed ! — can  I  have  a  bed  here 
to-nidit?" 

*' Certainly,  sir,  certainly.  Walk 
in,  sir.     I'll  ax  the  master." 

**  Is  this  the  coffee-room?"  asked  the 
stranger,  putting  his  hand  on  the  han- 
dle ora  door. 

*'  Stop,  sir,  stop,  the  attorneys  b  in 
there." 

•*  Up  stairs,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Them's  two  of  the  grand  jury,  in 
the  room  up  stairs,  fut  here's  the 
master,  sir." 

"  Can  I  have  a  bed  here  to-night, 
my  friend  ?" 

**  Why,  sir,  I'm  really  very  sorry— 
but  we're  as  full  as  we  can  hold.  An' 
all  the  lodgings  full,  too.  I  don't  know 
a  bed  anywhere." 

**  Porter,  carry  those  things  to  the 
other  hotel." 

•<  111  shew  you,  sir,  the  way,  sir," 
said  the  landlord. 

"Thank  you,  Iknow  it— Mrs.  O'Ha- 
ra's?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Who  is  he,  Pat?"  asked  the  land- 
lord, as  the  stranger  turned  off;  "I 
don't  know  his  face  comin'  here  to  the 
assizes." 

"Faith,  nor  I  nayther,"  said  the 
waiter. 

"  He  knows  the  town  well,  at  all 
events,"  replied  his  master. 

Mrs.  O'Hara's  was  full,  too. 

*'  1  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  her  daughter. 


who  came  to  speak  to  the  stranger, 
**  that  we  cannot  accommodate  you ;  out 
if  you  will  step  this  way  for  a  moment. 
I  shall  send  out  to  inauire  if  we  caa 
get  a  bed 'in  the  town  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  answered 
the  stranger,  "  that  will  do  very  well," 
as  he  followed  her  into  a  little  room 
off  the  kitchen,  where  her  mother  was 
dtting  at  tea.  He  stepped  in,  as  if 
he  knew  the  place  quite  welL  Mrs. 
O'Hara  rose  as  he  entered. 

*'Sit  down,  sir,  won't  you?  You 
must  be  cold  off  the  coach;"  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  chair  for  him. 

*'  I  did  not  find  it  very  cold,  I  was 
inside,"  he  said,  as  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  sat  down. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  take  a  cup  of  tea, 
sir,  while  you  are  waiting." 

**  Why,  I  will  order  tea,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  Mrs.  O'Hara,  provided  you 
stay  here  and  make  it  for  me ;  for  111 
not  have  you  turned  out  of  your  room. 
I  may  live  here,  I  suppose,"  he  con- 
tinued, smiling,  "  even  though  I  sleep 
out." 

**0h,  certiunly,  sir— I  am  much 
obliged  to  you."  And  Mrs.  O'Hara 
looked  over  at  the  stranger,  as  he 
smiled. 

"  Kate,  order  fresh  tea." 

"And  in  a  hurry,  Kate,  do  you 
hear  ?  I  only  took  a  snack  in  Dublin, 
and  am  hungry  enot^h." 

Mrs.  O'Hara  st^*ed  again.  He 
called  her  daughter  "  Kate,"  and  not 
in  an  impertinent  way,  at  all,  but  just 
nice  and  friendly,  as  if  he  knew  her  all 
his  Ufe.     Who  is  he,  at  all  ? 

The  stranger  took  off  his  outside 
coat,  and  drew  his  chair  dose  to  the 
fire,  and  leaned  back,  looking  round 
the  room,  as  if  he  and  it  were  old 
friends.  He  was  a  tall,  military- 
looking  man,  about  thirty-five,  with 
brown  hair,  just  turning  to  grey,  and 
a  fine  handsome  forehead,  large  nose, 
and  clear  blue  eyes,  which  light- 
ed up  with  a  sweet  expression  when 
he  parted  hb  lips  to  smile ;  and  he 
put  his  feet  on  tne  fender,  and  made 
nimself  quite  at  home.  The  tea- 
things  came  in,  and  the  stranger's  eye 
was  turned  on  Mrs.  O'Hara,  as  he 
caught  her  staring  at  him  intently. 
She  poured  out  his  tea,  and  Kate  said 
that  Mary  had  found  a  bed  for  the 
eentleman,  in  a  very  small  room  down 
tiie  street,  if  he  does  not  mind  that. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  stranger^  <*  six 
feet  square  will  do  me."    . 
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Kate  went  about  her  household  oc- 
cupations. 

*'Well,  Mrs.  O'Hara,  how  is  the 
world  using  you  ?"  asked  the  stranger, 
helping  himself  to  bread  and  butter. 

**Wliy,  then,  tolerably  well,  sir, 
considenng.  The  assizes,  twice  a-year, 
help  us." 

"Is  there  a  heavy  calendar  this 
time  ?" 

••  I  really  don't  know,  sir — ^I  don't 
trouble  my  head  much  about  these 
things." 

<'  Are  there  any  news  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

•*  Why,  nothing  very  particular,  sir. 
I  don't  take  the  papers  since  my  hus- 
band died,  and  I  don't  hear  much. 
You  know  this  part  of  the  country, 
sir?"  she  asked. 

**  A  little — I  was  here  when  a  boy." 
"You're  coming  to  the  assizes,  sir?" 
she  ^fdn  asked. 

**  Yes,  coming  to  the  assizes."  And 
he  smiled. 

'<  Well,  banristers  make  a  great  deal 
of  money  at  the  law." 

**  They  do,"  he  observed,  apparently 
amused. 

**  And  the  attom^s,  sir — they're  a 
money-making  set.  But  my  goodness, 
sir,  she  hasn't  left  you  a  sugar-tongs." 
So  the  old  woman  stood  up  to  get 
him  one. 

**  Don't  stir,  don't  stir,  Mrs.  O'Ha- 
ra— stay,  here's  one ;"  and  he  turned 
round,  and  opened  a  little  cupboard  in 
the  wall  behind  him  and  found  a  pair. 
Mrs.  O'Hara  looked  at  him. 
*'  You  know  the  place  well,  sir,"  she 
observed,  at  length — '*  who  are  ye,  at 
aU?" 

•*  Sit  down,  sit  down,  Mrs.  O'Hara." 
And  he  smiled  at  her  again.  **  Come, 
tell  me,  does  Mr.  Denham  live  in  this 
neighbourhood. " 

**  His  son  does,  sir,  but  his  daugh. 
ters  are  all  married." 

''And  the  Roystons,  what  has  be- 
come of  them  ?" 

'•  All  here  still — sir,  the  three  young 
gentlemen  married,  and  one  of  the 
daughters;  the  other,  poor  thing,  is 
sin^e,  stiU.  She  was  gomg  to  be  mar- 
ried, I  believe,  but  the  poor  young 
gentleman  was  shot.     Poor  Livyl" 

**  Poor  Henderson !"  sighed  the 
stranger,  "  I  thought  it  would  be  so." 
"You  knew  Mr.  Henderson?"  said 
the  old  woman ;  '*  man/s  the  time  he 
was  in  this  room  with  my  poor  hus- 
band." 


"  Indeed  I  did,  poor  fellow,  I  saw 
him  shot." 

**  Who  on  earth  are  you,  sir  ?" 
The  stranger  smiled  a  melancholy 
smile  at  her  again. 

**  And  the  Hamiltons  and  Dillons  ?" 
he  questioned  on. 

"Mr.  Hamilton's  there  still;  but 
Mr.  Dillon  gave  up  his  place,  and  sold 
off  everything.  Some  said  he  was 
broke ;  and  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  For- 
tescue's  agent,  lives  there  now." 
"  Aiid  who  is  Mr.  Fortescue  ?" 
"  Oh,  sir,  he  married  Mr.  Burton's 
daughter,  and  then  he  cot  the  proper- 
ty at  the  old  man's  deatn." 

"  Sure  there  was  another  son,"  said 
the  stranger,  quickly. 

"There  was,  sir — Master  Henry; 
but  the  poor  young  man  got  decline, 
and  went  to  the  Continent,  and  died ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  didn't  live  long 
after  him." 

"  Poor  Henry  1"  sighed  Uie  stranger 
to  himself. 

*' You  knew  him,  too,  sir  ?" 
After  a  pause  the  stranger  asked, 
"And  Mr.  Fortescue — \s  fe  at  home, 
now?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  is ;  but  the  poor  man 
is  in  ffreat  grief — ^he  lost  his  wife  ;  she 
died  last  month,  in  Italy,  of  decline." 
"  His  wife !"  cried  the  stranger — 
"  she  dead,  too — all  gone." 

The  tears  filled  his  blue  eyes,  and 
trickled  down  on  his  cheeks. 

"  I  know  you,  now,"  screamed  his 
companion,  starting  up,  "  I  know  you, 
now;  you're  Chanes  Burton,  if  he's 
in  this  world." 

The  tall  man  stood  up,  and  clasp- 
ed her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her^ 
and  cried  on,  in  silence;  and  she 
hugged^ him,  and  s^d,  "I  know  you, 
now." 

Kate  looked  into  the  room,  and 
the  tall  stranger  was  still  kissing  her 
mother;  but  they  did  not  mind  her. 
She  wisely  left  them  there. 

"  Why  didn't  ye  tell  me  ?"  s«dd  Mrs. 
O'Hara,  as  they  resumed  their  seats. 

"  I  wanted  to  find  out  all  about  the 
family,  first." 

"And  sure  they  aU  thought  you 
were  drowned." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  long  story,  which  I'll 
tell  you,  some  time  or  other — ^you  see 
I'm  alive  still." 

"You  are  come  down  here  to  the 

assizes,  then,  to  look  for  the  property." 

"  Oh !   no  1    no  1    I  had  no  idea  my 

brother  was  dead.    I  have  earned  my 
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own  fortune.  I  came,  afler  a  long  ab- 
sence, to  find  a  loved,  darling  .sister  and 
brother,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  life 
with  them — they  are  both  dead ;  and 
I  am  alone  in  the  world.*'  And  \n& 
tears  flowed  afresh. 

At  length  he  said,  "Your  intelli- 
gence has  quite  overcome  me,  dear 
Mrs.  O'llara.  Will  you  send  some 
one  to  show  me  my  lodgings?  To- 
morrow,  I  will  speak  with  you, 
again." 

He  was  up  again  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  indeed  he  scarcely  slept.  And 
he  took  a  stick,  and  went  along  the 
well-known  road  towards  home.  It 
was  very  early — ^the  birds  had  hardly 
commenced  their  morning  song — no 
one  was  stirring.  On  he  went — each 
turn  in  the  road  so  fisimiliar — each 
tree  so  well  remembered.  The  very 
ditches,  as  he  walked  along,  seemed 
friends  to  him — each  little  object  wai 
recognised,  pleasant  companions  to  his 
thoughts  along  the  old  road.  There 
is  the  little  village,  now,  once  his 
home;  and  the  md  church  with  its 
well-known  spire,  like  an  index  fore- 
finger pointing  up  to  warn  and  check 
evil-doers — ^tl^t  church,  where  he  so 
often  prayed  with  the  dear  ones  gone 
— ^that  church  to  which  he  had  so  oflen 
gone,  a  thoughtless  lad,  with  other 
thoughts  than  prayer.  And  the  good 
clergyman,  too,  Mr.  Head — was  he 
there  still,  who  used  to  remind  the 
young  people  that  it  was  God's  house 
they  were  m,  and  would  they  not  re- 
spect him  there  ?  Had  God  forgiven 
him  all  the  sins  of  negligence,  and  wil- 
ful ignorance,  and  headlong  crime  that 
he  had  indulged  in,  when  there  before  ? 
and  the  tears  trickled  down  the  hum- 
bled  sinner's  cheek.  The  Christian  felt 
that  God  was  merciful,  and  had  for- 
given; but  was  he  not  tried  sorely 
now? 

He  came  to  the  old  gate,  and  the 
lodge  inside,  and  the  avenue,  disap- 
pearing through  the  trees.  The  gate- 
people  were  not  up,  he  thought.  At 
all  events,  he  would  not  trust  himself 
that  way.  Old  Biddy  Crawford,  if 
she  was  there,  would  be  sure  to  know 
him.  So  he  went  on  under  the  high 
pai^  wall,  and  came  to  the  stile  so 
oflen  passed  before,  and  climbed  over. 
Once  again  in  the  dear  old  place — and 
his  heart  was  full,  up  in  nis  mouth. 
He  hurried  on — ^through  the  wood — and 
the  old  trees  looked  down,  and  smiled 
on  him,  looking  young  again  with  the 


cominff  spring.  And  he  looked  up  on 
the  old  friends  to  welcome  the  stranger 
home.  Old  friends  that  changed  not, 
though  all  else  changed,  old  friends, 
old  trees— -the  dear  ones  that  played 
with  him  amongst  them  were  gone 
— the  sunny  faces  had  ceased  to  smile 
—  but  the  old  trees,  the  warrior 
nurses,  the  grim  playmates  of  child, 
hood's  happy  hour,  they  were  there 
— still  there — they  only  to  welcome 
the  stranger  home.  As  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  wood,  there  was  the 
large  lawn  before  him,  and  the  clumps  of 
trees,  and  the  house,  liie  dear  house,  in 
the  distance.  He  folded  his  arms, 
and  looked  at  the  view  before  him. 
Still  he  looked— 


*  And  u  he  gued  on  each  lored  scene. 
He  fblt— he  felt  he  wm  a  boy  tgain.*' 


He  stood  there,  lost  in  thought,  while 
the  tears  rolled  fast  from  his  cjes — his 
whole  past  life  came  up  at  one  view 
before  him.  His  childhood's  happy 
days,  when  his  ancel  mother  kissed 
and  petted  her  ffolden-haired,  darling 
youngest  son — Uie  spoiled  pet — and 
taught  him  to  lisp  at  ner  knee  his  in- 
fant prayers.  She  went  first;  then 
his  boyhood,  like  a-d^  cloud  after 
a  brief  hour  of  sunshine.  His  stem 
father,  and  the  hast;^  blow,  his  boil- 
ing  blood,  and  the  bitter  secret  tears 
of^  early  manhood's  shame  at  being 
beaten  like  a  dog.  Then  the  reck- 
less  daring,  and  headlong  rush  to 
sin.  Then  farther  on — a  lad — still 
w(M:se,  more  steeped  in  vice.  And  then 
a  vein  of  gold  m  the  dark  chaos  of 
dross.  Dear  Mary,  that  loved  him  so 
well! — ^his  first  love,  his  last— his  dar- 
ling wife,  who  died  so  soon !  And  a 
passionate  burst  of  grief  checked  tJie 
thought.  He  skirted  along  the  wood. 
Shomd  he  approach  the  house  ?— -there 
was  no  one  up  yet.  It  was  still  very 
early— Jie  would  just  visit  the  shrul)- 
bery  at  the  end,  and  then  go.  So 
he  entered  'mid  the  trees  again,  and 
reached  the  shrubbery — and  the  old 
walk — the  dear  old  walk;  and  here 
the  arbour  that  he  and  Mary  helped  old 
John,  the  gardener,  to  make.  The  old 
trees  here,  too,  like  dear  relations,  the 
others  only  friends  —  he  sauntered 
on,  so  slowly,  to  take  in  all.  Ob  I  of 
the  smallest  shrub  he  would  not  miss 
the  sight — ^the  very  weeds  had  plea- 
sure for  him.  "  The  seat  there,  still, 
round  old  Jack's  tree  j"  Fanny's  seat, 
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that  he  and  Jack  had  made.  He  threw 
himself  on  it,  covered  his  face,  and 
wept  on — it  did  him  good.  He  was  at 
home  at  last. 

A  step  on  the  gravel  walk  behind 
him.  Mr.  Fortescue  was  up  early  too; 
he  had  grief  in  his  heart,  and  could  not 
sleep  long ;  and  he  came  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  old  walk  before  break- 
fast, where  no  one  could  see  him  or 
his  sorrow.  Who  can  that  be  on  the 
seat?  The  stranger  stood  up  and  turn, 
ed  round.  He  raised  his  hat  with  such 
a  true  air  of  breeding,  that  Mr.  For- 
tescue  involuntarily  did  the  same ;  the 
two  perfect  gentlemen  recognised  each 
other  in  that  simple  action. 

*'  You  will  pardon  my  intrusion,  sir," 
said  Barton,  *'when  you  learn  I  am 
an  old  friend  of  the  iamilv,  who  lived 
here  formerly.  I  came  thus  early  in 
the  morning  to  visit  the  old  place, 
thinking  that  none  of  the  family  would 
be  up.  As  it  is,  I  iear  I  have  ven- 
tured  too  near  the  house." 

**  Anyfriendof]VIr.Burton*sis  always 
most  welcome  to  the  abbey,"  replied 
Mr.  Fortescue,  with  a  slight  tremor 
in  his  voice— he  perceived  the  tears 
still  in  Burton's  eyes.  "  I  dare  say  I 
have  seen  vou  here  before?" 

'<I  hardly  think  so.  Mr.  Fortescue,! 

Eresume?"  That  gentleman  bowed.  "I 
ave  not  been  here  for  nearly  fifteen 
years.  My  name  is  Clayton-^Captain 
Clayton." 

"  Oh,  the  army?"  asked  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue, with  interest. 

**  The  East  India  Company's  Service. 
I  have  been  abroad  for  a  long  time, 
and  iust  passing  through  this  neigh, 
bournood,  came  to  visit  a  spot  where  I 
have  passed  so  many  happy  days." 

''I  nope,  sir,  you  will  allow  me  to  ask 
you  to  stay  and  break^t  here ;  and  in 
the  meantime  we  will  take  a  turn  up 
and  down  this  old  walk  we  both  know 
80  well" 

The  stranger  acquiesced,  and  the 
two  men  walked  on  toother. 

They  talked  of  old  times,  and  of  his 
father  and  sister ;  and  Burton  felt  his 
heart  warming  to  that  sister's  sorrow, 
ing  husband ;  but  not  by  a  word  did 
he  betray  who  he  was. 

*'  You  knew  Henry  Burton  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Fortescue,  as  they  approached  the^ 
house. 

*'  Very  well,  indeed.  He  was  a  fine 
fellow — generous  to  a  fault — always  of 
a  quiet,  retiring  disposition." 

"  He  was  his  father's  favourite  j  the 


old  man  did  not  long  survive  him ;  the 
loss  of  hb  heir  broke  his  heart." 

They  entered  the  hall;  the  old 
hall  with  its  pictures  round  the  walls, 
all  there  stiU.  Once  again  there — 
not  now  to  be  insulted  and  beaten, 
and  turned  out  to  beg,  a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  by  that  parent 
who  ought  to  have  won  the  wayward, 
high-spirited  boy  by  the  hand  of  love, 
rather  than  sought  to  crush  the  high 
soul  with  the  rod  of  iron. 

Now  he  was  the  owner  there — the 
rightful  possessor ;  and  his  eye  kindled 
as  he  looked  round  him  with  pride. 
He  followed  his  host  into  the  breakfast- 
room.  The  family  had  not  yet  come 
down  stairs. 

There  was  a  picture  covered  with 
crape  over  the  chimney-piece.  Mr. 
Fortescue  went  over  to  it  and  pulled 
back  the  curtain.  "Do  you  know 
that  face  ?"  he  asked,  mournfully. 

His  poor  sister  there,  as  large  as 
life,  the  dear  eyes  a^ain  smiling  upon 
him,  and  the  lips  parted  just  as  if 
she  was  going  to  speak;  the  same 
happy,  joyous  look,  the  same  sweet 
smile  as  she  had  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
she  used,  in  that  same  parlour,  to  greet 
him  with  a  loving  sister's  kiss  in  the 
morning,  and  preside  at  the  happy 
breakfast-table ;  the  bright  sun  of  tno 
sister  on  one  side  more  than  counter- 
acting the  cloud  of  the  dark  father  on 
the  other ;  and  the  brother,  now  the 
only  one  left,  the  outcast,  yet  the  pet 
of  the  brother  and  sister  gone. 

He  went  closer  and  closer  to  the 
almost  speaking  portrait.  "  Fanny  I" 
he  murmured,  and  leaned  his  head  on 
the  chimney-piece  and  gave  way— he 
sobbed  aloud. 

The  husband  looked  on.  '•  An  old 
lover,"  he  thought  to  himself.  And 
he  gently  came  behind  him,  and  drew 
again  the  dark  crape. 

The  children,  Mary  and  Lizzie, 
came  in,  and  their  governess,  and  Miss 
Fortescue ;  and  the  stranger  recover- 
ed himself,  and  was  introduced. 
"  Captain  Clayton — Miss  Fortescue. " 
"  Miss  Manners,  an  old  finend  of  poor 
Fanny's,"  he  continued,  and  the  chil- 
dren came  to  kiss  their  father. 

"Your  little  ones?"  Burton  asked. 

He  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
they  became  great  friends,  and  ^t 
on  his  knee,  and  amused  him  with 
their  childish  prattle.  And  little  Lizzie, 
so  like  the  mother.  "  Who  was  she 
called  Lizzie  afler  ?"  she  ought  to  have 
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been  *«  Fanny."  They  sat  at  break- 
fast — reserve  wore  off  by  degrees— and 
the  children  laughed  and  made  their 
little  funny  remarks,  and  asked  their 
curious  questions.  The  stranger  sat 
between  them ;  and  the  seniors  laugh, 
ed,  too,  and  chatted  more  freely.  They 
all  felt  happy — and  Burton  talked  so 
well  of  all  he  had  seen — 

**  The  bftlilet,  ilcgei,  forlanei  he  had  paaeed,** 

as  the  rest  listened  with  interest. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  come  and  spend 
a  few  days  with  us,"  asked  Mr.  For- 

tescue.     **  You  are  in  M ,  now,  I 

suppose." 

'<  Yes,  I  walked  from  that  this  mom- 
ing." 

** Do  come,"  said  Lizzie,  "I  want 
to  show  you  my  garden." 

**  And  the  rabbits,"  said  Mary. 

"And  the  pigeons;"  **and  the 
cave;"  "ah,  do  promise,"  said  they 
both. 


He  looked  down  at  the  little  dar- 
lings. 

"  I  am  much  obliged,"  he  said ;  "I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invita- 
tion.  I  must  go  back,  however,  to 
M to-day." 

**  Oh,  we  are  all  going  in  after 
breakfast" 

"  There  is  some  trial  going  on  there, 
and  the  children  were  anxious  to  hear 
it ;  so  we  are  all  going  to  the  court-house, 
and  can  give  you  a  seat  in,  and  bring 
you  out." 

Thus  it  was  arranged. 

The  ladies  went  up  stairs  to  dress  for 
the  drive,  and  Barton  strolled  into  the 
garden  bv  himself. 

'*  Shall  I  deprive  those  angels  of  this 
place  ?"  he  said  aloud.  ^*I,  who  have 
no  tie  to  bind  me  to  the  world  but 
them.  But  they  must  know  me  and 
love  me  as  their  uncle.  Yes,  I'll  tell 
this  evening." 

The  carnage  came  to  the  door,  and 
they  all  drove  into  M . 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  first  day  of  the  assizes,  and  the 
court  quite  full ;  the  groups  of  bar- 
risters talking  in  the  lobby — the  brief- 
less ones  endeavouring  to  look  as  if 
they  were  fagged  to  death  with  all 
they  had  to  do.  A  pale  look  some  of 
them  had,  certainly,  but  caused  more 
by  the  last  i^l^t*s  carouse  than  by 
hard  study.  GSie  client-s  and  witness- 
68  waiting  round  the  door  and  in  the 
sireet,  tul  their  several  cases  came 
on. 

Grace  and  her  father  were  in  early ; 
and  they  waited  in  the  square  in  front 
of  the  court-house.  There  were  the 
police  going  up  to  the  gaol  for  the  prison- 
ers ;  back  they  came,  and  the  curious 
crowd  after  them ;  Grace  and  her  fa- 
ther were  on  a  step  to  see  them  pass 
— ^^nst  to  see  mother,"  she  said. 

There  she  was,  walldng  boldly  on : 
the  other  females  covered  their  heads 
in  their  cloaks,  or  looked  down,  avoid- 
ing the  busy  gaze  of  the  idle.  But 
li^.  Kennedy  looked  round  with  an 
air  of  defiance,  while  her  eye  lit  on 
her  husband  and  Grace. 

"  There  ye  are— are  ye  ?"  she  shout- 
ed.    "  Bad  luck  to  yez  both." 

The  police  hurried  her  on.  Two 
and  two  the  prisoners  passed. 

•'Look,  look,  father,  dear!"  and 
Grace  pointed  to  them. 


There  was  Mick,  his  eldest  son^ 
amongst  the  last,  with  downcast  look, 
handcuffed  to  another  lad  like  him- 
self. And  they  were  all  thrust  into 
the  cell  under  the  court-house. 

The  judges  came  down,  the  trum- 
pet plaved,  and  they  went  into  court. 
Mrs.  Saunders  was  there  in  the  grand 
jury-box,  with  Jane  and  Charies.  llie 
Portescue  party  arrived  soon  after. 
The  little  girls  prayed  their  papa  to 
let  them  go  and  sit  beside  Jane,  who 
was  in  front,  which  he  did,  notwith- 
standing his  sister  frt)wned.  And  the 
children  brought  their  new  friend  with 
them. 

''He^s  such  a  nice  little  man," 
whispered  Lizzie  to  Jane. 

**Litde"  was  a  term  of  affection 
they  had ;  and  Jane  looked  rather  as- 
tonished as  she  saw  the  tall  soldier, 
and  heard  him  called  *' little."  The 
*'  little"  man  was  so  nice,  and  talked 
with  the  children ;  and  so  funny,  and 
made  them  laueh  so  much. 

But  the  cner  ordered  "silence!" 
and  a  case  came  on.  The  Kennedvs 
were  not  the  first  on  the  list,  so  the 
party  waited. 

At  last,  Catherine  Kennedy's  name 
was  called,  and  she  was  placed  at  the 
bar.  Mr.  Saunders,  as  prosecutor, 
got  on  the  table,  and  was  sworn. 
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He  dq)Osed  to  tbe  money  being  in 
the  work-box ;  that  it  was  missed,  and 
part  of  it  found  on  the  prisoner's  per- 
son; and  detailed  the  factSy  with  wnich 
the  reader  is  ac<]|uainted. 

*<  I  think,"  said  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  **we  must  have  your 
daughter  on    the  table,    sir,  if  you 


'  She  is  very  young,  but,  if  required, 
will  take  an  oath.*' 

Jane  was  sent  for,  and  though  a 
little  timid  at  first,  yet  very  nicely 
proved  her  leaving  the  money  in  her 
work-box,  and  missing  it  on  her  re- 
turn  from  driving;  also  recognised 
the  silver  found  on  the  prisoner. 

But  now  Grace  Kennedy  was  called, 
and  at  length,  after  her  name  was 
repeated  a  second  time,  she  was  helped 
into  the  witness-box  by  her  father. 
She  had  been  crying,  and  looked  very 
melancholy. 

**  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  ?"  asked  the  crown  counsel. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Grace,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible. 

''You  must  speak  a  little  louder, 
my  prl." 

"Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar? — ^then  look  at  her." 

"Yes,  sir." 

*'  Do  you  recollect  the  8th  of  March, 
last?" 

Grace  paused. 

**Not  the  day  of  the  month,  sir." 

"Do  you  recollect  money  being 
taken  out  of  Miss  Jane  Saunders's 
work-box?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Were  you  in  the  room  that  day  ?" 

"I was,  sir." 

"  Will  you  relate  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  what  took  place  in  the  room 
while  you  were  there  ?" 

Grace  commenced,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  to  teU  her  story.  Her  bonnet 
was  ofi*,  and  her  beautiful  hair  and 
face  were  seen  to  great  advantage. 
She  spoke  very  low,  but  every  word 
was  distinctly  heard.  All  listened  with 
breathless  attention  to  the  lovely  child, 
as  evidence  to  prove  a  bad  mother's 
guilt. 

The  little  party  up  stairs — ^how 
much  absorbed  they  were — and  held 
their  breath  lest  they  should  lose  a 
word.  And  Charles  Burton — ^how  he 
does  listen  I  Uow  he  stares  at  the 
prisoner,  and  then  at  the  little  witness, 
nifl  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  his 


interest  in  the  proceedings  was  so  in- 
tense. 

Grace  went  on,  and  told  her  own 
little  temptation ;  she  told  about  her 
having  the  money  in  her  hand — and 
stopp^. 

"Well,  go  on,  my  girl,"  said  the 
judge. 

«*  Come,  my  good  girl,  proceed  with 
your  story,"  said  the  counsel. 

Grace  paused  still ;  her  little  bosom 
heaved. 

"Well,  the  Court  is  waiting  for 
you." 

"  Oh !  sir,  for  God's  sake  don't  ask 
me  to  tell  any  more.  Oh  I  sir,"  she 
continued,  addressing  the  judge, 
"  don't  ask  me ;"  and  the  long  pent- 
up  tears  she  had  striven  with  burst 
out. 

^  The  good  old  judge  looked  down  at 
his  notes,  to  get  his  voice  steady. 

The  crown  counsel  said,  quietly, 
"  You  must  go  on,  my  girL  You  had 
the  money  in  your  hand  ?  Did  you 
put  it  back  in  the  purse  ?" 

"  No,  sir,'*  sobbed  she. 

"  Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  the 
room  while  you  had  the  money  in  your 
hand?     Con^  now,  tell  me." 

"I  can'U-I  can't,  indeed,  sir!" 
screamed  Grace,  a  fresh  torrent  break, 
ingforth. 

The  judge  blew  his  nose. 

"  My  g(wd  girl,"  he  said,  *'  you  are 
old  enough  to  know  what  an  oath  is. 
You  have  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth ;  go  on,  and  tell  this 
gentleman  what  happened  after  you 
had  the  money  in  your  hand." 

"I  can't,  indeed — ^I  can't,  indeed!" 
said  Grace. 

A  stifled  sob  was  heard  from  the 
gallery ;  the  tears  rolled  down  all  the 
fittle  sirls'  cheeks. 

"  Sne  gave  it  to  me  1 — she  gave  it  to 
me,  my  lord!"  shouted  the  prisoner. 

It  was  a  sudden  reaction.  All  look- 
ed at  the  speaker-^could  it  be  pos- 
sible? 

The  woman  perceived  the  effect  her 
exclamation  produced,  and  repeated — 
"  She  gave  it  to  me  not  to  tell  that  I 
seen  her  take  it  out  of  the  box." 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!"  said  Grace, 
looking  round,  "  you  know  I  didn't." 

"Don't  call  me  mother,  ye  lyin* 
divil— you're  no  child  of  mine.  Ye 
gev  me  the  money,  as  sure  as  I'm 
standin'  here.  Was  it  for  this  I  took 
ye  from  the  stranger  that  wouldn't 
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je,  ye  brat?  Was  it  for  this  I 
reared  ye  up  dacent,  ye  good  for  no- 
thin*  bastard?" 

"  You*re  a  liar  !*'  shouted  a  stento- 
I'ian  voice  from  the  gallery — "You're 
a  liar!"  it  repeated  louder  again  ;  "she 
is  no  bastara,  but  as  honestly  bom  as 
any  in  this  court ;  and  tliis  is  the  way," 
he  shouted  on,  "  that  you  have  kept 
your  word  and  fulfilled  your  trust  ?" 

All  looked  up  at  this  extraordi- 
nary proceeding.  There  was  Charles 
Burton  leaning  over  the  gallery,  with 
flashing  eye  and  dilated  nostril,  shak- 
ing his  clenched  hand  at  the  prisoner. 
She  looked  at  hiin,  screamed,  fell  back 
fainting,  and  was  removed.  Grace 
looked  up,  and  the  eyes  of  both  met. 
The  instinct  of  nature  spoke;  and 
Grace,  scarce  knowing  what  she  did, 
stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him, 
and  he,  holding  out  his  hands  to  her, 
cried  —  **  My  child  I  my  child  I  my 
child  1"  and  fell  back  himself  insensible. 

A  little  longer,  kind  reader. 

lie  was  helped  out  into  another 
room,  and  all  crowded  round  him — 
the  Roysteds,  and  Hamiltons,  and 
all  his  early  friends,  "Who  is  ho?" 
was  whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
A  young  lady  came  forward  and  touch- 
ed one  of  the  Mr.  Roysted*s  arm. 

"Let  me  see  him  again,  George," 
she  asked ;  she  looked  at  him  through 
the  crowd  intently  for  a  moment. 
"  It*s  Charles  Burton,"  she  said,  sob« 
bing,  "poor  Tom  Henderson's  old 
friend." 

And  "Charles  Burton"  was  quickly 
buzzed  about;  Mr.  Fortcscue  heanl 
it,  and  ho  walked  up  to  Burton,  by  tliis 
time  recovered. 

"Do  I  hear  rightly,"  he  asked, 
"  that  you  arc  Charles  Burton,  my 
wife's  brother  ?" 

"  You  do,  indeed,"  said  Burton, 
standing  up,  and  graspinjr  his  hand : 
"forgive  me  for  not  tellinff  you  this 
mommg,  but  I  waited  to  tnow  you 
better." 

*•  You  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  property,  I  presume,  and  viewed 
it  this  morning,  to  see  how  it  looked, 
I  hope  you  found  everything  to  your 
satisfaction?"  said  Mr.  iortcscue,  cold- 
ly, withdrawing  his  hand. 

"  No,  no,  Fortescue ;  indeed,  indeed 
you  wrong  me.  I  only  arrived  here 
last  night,  after  fifteen  years  of  toil  in 
A  distant  land,  believing  that  my  bro- 
ther Henry  lived,  and  ciime  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  with  him  and  my 


darling  sister,  amongst  my  early  iiiends 
and  in  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood.  I 
had  searched  in  vain  for  the  woman  to 
whom  I  entrusted  mv  child,  and  camo 
here  for  comfort,  firother  and  sister 
are  gone,  but  the  child  is  found.  Ah  I 
Fortescue,  you  wrong  me — ^indeed  you 
do." 

The  tears  coursed  each  other  down 
his  rough  cheek. 

"  I  believe  you,  I  believe  you,"  said 
the  other,  now  giving  his  hand  in  turn. 
Peter  was  sent  for,  and  Grace.  The 
father  clasped  his  darling,  long-lost, 
long-left  child ;  Kennedy  assured  him 
that  she  was  indeed  his ;  and  described 
the  ring  he  had  given  to  his  wife,  long 
since  pledged. 

So  they  all  went  home  to  the  Abbey 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  Jane, 
and  Charles,  and  Peter;  but  the 
news  had  gone  home  before  them. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  tenantry  at  the 
gate,  and  Biddy  Crawford  ran  over  to 
the  carriage  as  it  stopped,  and  peered 
into  Burton's  face,  and  cried,  tossing 
up  her  hands — 

"It's him,  boys,  it's  him,  sureenouzh, 
the  ould  man's  son,  Masther  Charley 
himself." 

There  was  a  shout,  and  another — 
oh,  a  real  hearty  cheer — the  Ions-lost 
but  not  forgotten  favourite  come  back. 
They  took  the  horses  out  and  drag- 
ged the  caiTiage  up  to  the  house. 
He  stood  up  and  tooK  ofl^  his  hat,  and 
thanked  them,  and  stretched  down 
to  shake  Imnds  with  the  old  men  as 
they  walked  by  the  side.  Cheer  on! 
cheer  on  I  they  would  not  be  controlled. 
Another  cheer! — be  steps  into  the 
house,  his  old  home— his  own,  Indeed, 
now. 

After  dinner  Peter  was  called  for, 
and  thanked  again  by  Captain  Bur- 
ton, and  got  a  glass  of  wine  to  drink 
his  and  Grace's  health,  and  was 
made  to  sit  down  to  hear  the  captain's 
story. 

"I  never  lived  on  good  terms 
with  my  father,"  he  began;  "we  aU 
ways  were  quarrelling;  he  was  too 
harsh  and  I  too  hasty ;  and  one  day, 
at  last,  when  I  was  abont  twenty, 
he  struck  me  for  some  slight  ofience. 
I  told  him  angrily  to  desist. 


repeated  the  blow. 


and  he 
My  blood  was 


up,  I  struck  him  in  return,  and  he 
fell.  Oh,  how  I  regret,  bitterly  re- 
gret, that  I  ever  was  tempted  to  raise 
my  hand  against  a  father,  however 
wix>ug.     I  never  saw  him  after. 
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**  I  rushed  into  the  room  where  my 
sister  and  her  governess  were  sitting, 
and  kissing  them  both,  hastily  left  the 
house,  ftat  governess,  my  darling 
Mary,  was  the  mother  of  Grace.  We 
had  become  attached  to  each  other, 
and  rash,  impatient  boy  that  I  was,  I 
had  persuaded  her  to  unite  her  fate 
with  mine  some  two  months  before. 
Long  she  opposed  my  wishes — often 
she  pleaded  the  sin  of  a  clandestine 
manuage,  so  treacherous  as  it  would 
be  in  her  case.  My  energy  prevailed : 
she  at  last  yielded  to  my  solicitations, 
and  during  a  short  absence  of  my  father 
from  home,  we  were  married  in  a 
neighbouring  parish.  Poor  Fann^  was 
spending  the  day  with  some  friends, 
and  Henry  was  out  shooting;  and  then, 
with  like  boyish  rashness,  I  left  my 
youi^  wife. 

"  1  arrived  in  Dublin  to  look  for  a 
situation,  but  failed  from  want  of  inte- 
rest J  and  again,  in  a  fit  of  rashness 
and  desperation,  enlisted  in  the  2nd 
Foot. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mary,  begging  of  her 
to  be  comforted,  and  pictured  glorious 
visions  of  future  eminence  and  glory. 

**  The  depot  was  at  Chatham,  whi- 
ther I  was  sent. 

'*  After  a  few  months  I  got  a  sweet, 
tender  letter  fi:t>m  my  darling  wife, 
telling  me  that  she  was  likely  to  be- 
come a  mother ;  and  soon  after,  while 
I  was  still  in  doubt  what  step  to  take, 
the  agonising  intelligence  also  arrived, 
in  another  hurried  note  from  her,  that 
her  situation  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  my  father  had  instantly  expelled 
her  from  the  house.  By  the  conniv- 
ance  of  my  sister  she  had  been  admit- 
ted to  the  gate-lodge,  and  was  con- 
cealed there  when  she  wrote. 

*'  I  went  to  the  major  commanding 
and  asked  furlough  for  a  week.  He 
would  not  consent.  I  begged,  en- 
treated— even  knelt  to  him — he  was 
inexorable.  I  wrote  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  to  a  colonel  whom  I  had  oflen 
met  at  my  father's.  I  told  him  the 
whole  case,  and  my  real  name — for  I 
had  assumed  one  on  enlisting.     I  ap- 

ded  to  his  feelings  as  a  father  and  a 
)and  to  get  me  leave.  It  came 
down  by  return  of  post,  for  a  fort- 
night. How  angry  the  major  was. 
Well,  I  borrowed  £2  from  my  Ser- 
jeant, pawned  my  watch,  started  for 
Ireland,  and  hurried  home.  There 
was  my  poor  darling  lying  on  the  straw 
bed  in  Biddy  Crawford's.    She  had  an 


old    aunt   livinor  at  P ,  about 

twenty  miles  off,  and  we  considered  it 
best,  under  the  circumstances,  to  go 
there.  I  did  not  even  wait  to  see  my 
sister,  but  got  a  common  country  car—,- 
which  was  the  onlv  sort  of  conveyance 
my  finances  would,  allow — and  set  off. 
On  the  road  she  became  very  weak, 
and  we  had  to  stop  at  a  decent-looking 
cottage  by  the  road-side,  where  this 
man,  Peter,  lived  then,  and  during 
the  night  my  sweet  wife  was  taken  in 
premature  labour,  and  dear  Grace  was 
bom;  but  it  was  too  much  for  the 
poor  mother — she  breathed  her  last  in 
a  few  hours  after.  Oh,  the  agony  of 
that  night — the  little  naked  infent  and 
dead  mother  I 

**  I  waited  but  to  consign  the  loved 
body  to  the  tomb,  and  then  prepared 
to  rejoin  my  regiment.  The  woman 
of  the  house  swore  that  she  would  take 
care  of  the  child  as  her  own  if  I  would 
only  leave  it  with  her.  I  hardly  cared 
for  it,  now  that  the  mother  was  gone. 
I  gave  her  a  ring  and  all  the  money  I 
had,  and  begged  my  way  back  to 
Chatham.  A  detachment  of  ours  was 
ordered  for  the  service  companies  in 
India,  and  I  went  out.  There  I  saved, 
accidentally,  the  life  of  our  colonel's 
only  son,  and  he  bought  me  out,  and 
persuaded  me  to  tell  him  my  history 
and  name — that  assumed  was  Clayton ; 
he,  too,  had  known  the  Burtons,  and 
was  an  Irishman. 

"  I  became  a  volunteer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Service — by  his  in- 
terest, and  some  bravery  on  my  own 
part,  obtained  a  cadetship,  and  soon 
rose  to  my  present  rank  of  captain, 
and  worked  my  way  on  to  wealth  and 
honour.  I  was  wounded  some  time 
ago  in  battle,  and  the  doctors  recom- 
mended my  native  air  to  recruit  me ; 
and  first  I  searched  for  the  child,  but 
could  learn  no  tidings  of  Kennedy  or 
his  wife." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  abruptly, 
**  she  ruined  me  by  dhrink,  an'  1  had 
to  give  up  the  place." 

**I  then  came  on  to  M— ,  and 
you  all  know  the  rest." 

He  clasped  his  little  daughter's 
hand,  who  had  now  on  a  nice  white 
frock  of  Jane's,  and  a  blue  sash,  and 
looked  so  pretty  and  so  genteel. 

**I  have  got  two  fathers  now,"  she 
said,  "but  no  mother."  She  looked 
at  ]Mrs.  Saunders,  and  ran  to  her. 
**  May  I  ma'am — will  you  be  ?" 

The  lady  took  her  in  her  arms  and 
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Idssed  her — the  poor  little  child  that 
she  had  rescued  m>m  ignorance,  vice, 
and  poverty,  and  in  their  stead  had 
planted  education,  virtue,  and  religion, 
who  now  stood  there,  a  great  and  rich 
heiress,  to  thank  and  bless  her  for  those 
jewels  which  the  wealth  of  nations 
cannot  buy. 

Eatty  Kennedy  was  transported  for 
seven  years;  and  Mick,  convicted  also 
of  theft  from  the  Worrells,  was  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Fortescue  would  not  hear  of  any 
divbion,  as  Captain  Barton  proposed. 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  have  £2,000  a 
year  without  this  property;  but  as  you 
wish  to  do  something,  I  will  not,  my 
dear  fellow,  cast  away  your  kindness ; 
forgive  me  the  back  rents  for  the  last 
ten  years,  since  your  father  died,  and 
I  am  content." 

So  Peter  got  a  nice  house ;  and 
little  Katty  and  Peter  were  taken  up 
to  the  Abbey.  Grace  went  to  call 
at  Fairport  in  her  own  carriage — the 
poor  little  girl  off  the  bog.  William 
blubbered  out  when  he  saw  her ;  and 
she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him ;  and  ran  down  to  see  Mar- 
garet  and  Catherine. 


"1  always  said  so,**  sobbed  the  corik, 
as  she  hugged  her.  ''Sure,  I  knew 
she  couldn't  take  it." 

Poor  and  Mary  lizsde ;  were  they 
to  leave  the  dear  home  where  ihey 
were  bom,  and  the  rabbits,  and  pi- 
geons, and  little  gardens  ?  Grace  saw 
them  sorrowful,  and  found  out  the 
cause. 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  shall  stay 
and  live  with  me — I'll  not  take  any., 
thing  of  yours,  and  then  you'll  teach 
me  my  lessons  instead  of  Jane."  And 
the  papas  consented,  and  the  two  fa- 
milies lived  on  together.  And  Miss 
Fortescue  said  "GcxkI  bye;"  and  some 
body,  I  believe  it  was,  said,  "  Joy  be 
with  her,  she's  no  great  loss." 

So  the  three  cousins  grew  up  to- 
other, aU  like  sisters — three  sweet 
Graces  instead  of  one.  And  Mary 
and  Lizzie  learned  from  Grace  that  the 
sure  way  of  beingloved  was  first  to  love; 
and  were  taught  by  Grace,  thinking  of 
her  early  days  in  misery,  to  do  unto 
others  even  as  they  would  wish  others 
to  do  to  them.  The  story  commenced 
in  the  cold,  dreary  bo^,  continued 
at  happy  Fairport,  is  finished  at  the 
Abbey. 
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Let  us  take  them,  good,  bad,  exoel- 
lent,  and  indifferent,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come  to  our  hand.  And 
first  we  take  up  **  The  Angel  World, 
and  other  Poems,  by  Phuip  James 
Bailey,  author  of  Festus.*'* 

If  we  consider  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Charles  Dickens,  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton.  Sir  Edward  Bulwcr  Lytton,  Dou- 
glas Jerrold,  Ebenczer  EUiot,  James 
Sfontgomery,  J.  W,  Marston,  George 
GilfiUan,  Mrs.  S.  0.  Hall,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Howitt,  or  any  of  them,  compe- 
tent to  pronounce  on  what  is  good 
poetry,  we  must  accept  Mr.  Bailey's 
'*  Festus"  as  the  great  poem  of  the 
age ;  for  there  is  not  one  of  these  emi- 
nent persons  who  has  not  testified  to 
its  merits  in  terms  of  praise  such  as, 
applied  to  Homer,  to  Dante,  or  to 
Milton,  might  seem  extravagant.  We 
shall,  therefore,  avoid  an  inconvenient 
conflict  of  opinion  by  sajring  nothing 
more  of  "Festus"  on  this  occasion, 
than  that,  if  it  be  the  poem  these 
amiable  critics  declare,  it  can  hardly 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  facul- 
ties wnich  have  created  the  "Angel 
World."  The '/Angel  World"  is,  in 
truth,  as  ambitious,  weak,  and  unin- 
telligible a  performance  as  way  that 
the  mystical  school  has  produced  in  our 
time.  Milton  wrote  of  the  angelical 
state  with  helps  from  revelation  and 
the  science  of  divinity.  Whatever  he 
feigned  of  Michael,  Ithuriel,  or  the 
other  actors  in  his  celestial  drama,  he 
bad  grave  sanction  for,  either  in  the 
declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  or  in  the 
formulas  or  traditions  of  the  Church. 
He  has,  besides,  the  charm  of  classical 
allusion  and  of  historic  learning  in 
almost  every  line.  His  work  is  all 
linked  with  humanity,  and  is  a  cyclo- 
paedia of  learning  in  man*s  pjast  pro- 
gress  on  the  earth  which  he  inhabits. 
But  for  these  helps,  even  Milton  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  support 
himself  in  the  rare  medium  of  preter- 


natural speculation.  As  it  is,  his  wing 
occasionally  flacs  on  the  inane,  till  up- 
lifted  again  by  the  strong  rebufifof  some 
encountering  matter  of  dogmatic  faith, 
or  human  sentiment  or  passion,  or 
historic,  or  geographic,  or  scientific 
fact,  or  learned  allusive  adaptation. 
So  also  of  Dante ;  so  of  Homer;  so  of 
every  great  uninspired  poet  dealing 
with  God  or  with  the  gods.  But  Mr. 
Bailey  seemingly  aims  at  imagining  a 
state  of  beins  utterly  detached  from 
humanity,  and  independent  equally  of 
revealed  and  human  help.  Of  course 
he  faUs  in  realising  tnat  impossible 
project.  His  "Festus"  had  exhaust- 
ed the  storehouse  of  pretentious  inani- 
ties, and  imposing  no-meanings.  He 
has  been  left  to  construct  his  "  Angel 
World"  of  inanities  which  make  no 
pretence  to  substance,  and  of  no-mean- 
ings  destitute  of  any  cloak  of  impoa- 
ingness.  It  is  not  until  he  has  recourse 
to  the  sufficiently  objective  device  of  a 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  that  he  is 
able  to  place  any  tangible  idea  before 
the  mina  of  his  readers.  Before  this 
incident  the  "  Angel  World  "  consists 
of  a  congregation  of  good  angels  em- 
ployed m  "meditative  converse" — 
about  what  we  are  not  told— and  of  bad 
ones  occupied  in  dancing  and  making 
illuminations.  The  result  of  their 
"choir -mazes  astroeidal,"  and  *« eso- 
teric rites,"  is  the  advent  of  a  "  huge- 
ous monster"  of  the  hydra  species — 

**  Dragon  like, 
In  lengthened  volumes  stretched  his  further 

part. 
Incalculably  coiled ;  but  in  the  front, 
On  one  wide  neck,  a  hundred  heads  he  reared, 
"Which  spake  with  eveiy  mouth  a  hundred 

tongues, 
Through  teeth  of  serried  daggers  black  with 

blood. 
The  breath  he  drew  in  day,  he  breathed  out 

night" 

This  polyglott,  black-mouthed  dra- 
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gon  of  Wantley*  b«Tin^  received  the 
obdsances  of  the  Teipsichorean  corps 
of  angeb,  denuuidfl  their  queen,  whether 
as  bride  or  iHmMe-bauche,  Mr,  Bailey 
does  not  inform  us.  The  narrator, 
who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  too  ex. 
alted  a  beins  to  be  named  in  connexion 
with  this  absurd  adventure,  resohres 
to  rescue  her ;-« 

••SockkDSslsedaBd  bMmd,  and  carried  off 
To  a  )oo«  Ma-crag,  cirokd  bj  the  aaa, 
And  for  tha  moniOer't  •vaoing  vkUrn  left. 

**Theii  vowed  I  to  deliver  her  fipom  her 

loei^ 
And  for  the  rescue  armed.    The  ^htoiog 

steed, 
Which  pastures  on  the  air,  and  is  the  sign 
Of  the  Divine  destruction  of  all  worlds — 
The  sparkles  of  whose  hoofo  in  falling 

stars, 
StmdL  from  the  adsmsntiae  camse   of 


Stream  o*er  the  skiea,  la  swift  and  solemn 

ioy 

Came  trembling  at  my  caU.    A  lance  of 

light, 
A  sunbeam  tempered  in  eternal  fire, 
I  in  mine  hand  assumed,  and  forth  we 

faced.** 

That  is  to  say,  our  hero  mouots  imon 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  goes  out  to  kill 
the  dragon  with  a  solidified,  red-hot 
■un-beam.  Of  course  the  dragon 
haa  no  chance  against  a  Moore  of 
MoorehalL  so  mounted  and  so  arm. 
«d;^ 

**The  Unce  of  light  I  coached ;  and  straight 

my  steed, 
Who  knew  iasthMsthre  all  his  dread  dev«ir, 
Drove  on  like  an  inevitable  storm ; 
The  weight  behind  propelled  the  point 

before 
Through  the  whole  monstrous  mass,  till 

m  the  heart 
Quivering  it  stood  triumphant    Down 

then  dropped 
The  soullees  corse. 

The  beauteous  captive*s  bonds 
I  instant  burst,   and  wrapt  her  sacred 


In  the  same  robe  I  wore— of  golden  web 
And  store  wove ;  feir  forth  I  sped  at  fit.it, 
Of  conquest  confident,  mine  armour  dight 
With  liopbies  rich,  beseeming  such  event.* 

These  puerilities  expunged,  the 
remainder  of  the  "  Angel  World'*  is 
an  unintelligible  tissue  of  "  arduousest 
emprises,**  **  arcanest  heavens  ** — into 
the  arcana  of  which  we  are  not  ad* 


mitted — ''wisest  parley "—bnt  abont 
what,  non  canstat-^-^ 

**  Lamb,  lion,  eagle,  ox,  dove,  serpent,  goat. 
And  Snow-white  hart,  each  sacred  animal 
Cleansed  from    all  evil  qoality,  sin-m. 

stilled, 
Bp<^lting  one  common  tongoa-^" 

^'premarlal  mnsic,"  which  ^fki^  hears 
in  the  still  of  time;"  "breast-laws 
of  starry  orbs"  naming  Meat  days, 
•*  wherein  Eternity  entwines  with  Inne 
ha  golden  strands,"  and  other  such  in- 
conceivable and  incommensurable  emp. 
tinesses.  Deluded  into  the  belief  that 
these  excursions  above  reason  are  his 
forte^  Mr.  Bailey  has  lost  the  care  or 
the  capacity  to  express  comprehensive 
Ideas  m  distinct  langua^.  Wh^i  he 
descends  fh)m  ante-mundane  periods  in 
time,  and  ultnumnndane  limits  in 
space,  to  express  a  simple  image  or 
state  a  nmple  fact,  all  these  fine  ver* 
bal  phantasmagorias,  which  to  the  ere 
of  ignorant  wonder  seemed  pregnant 
with  meanings  so  mighty  ana  myste- 
rious,  eventuate  in  prosaic  feebleness 
and  confusion.  Let  us  take,  fbr  ex- 
ample, his  lines 

♦*T0  THE  TRBMT. 

*'  Of  all  the  rivers  in  the  land, 

Thee  roost  I  love,  fair  Trent; 
For  in  thy  stream  and  on  thy  banks 

My  happiest  hours  Fve  spent 
*Twaa  there,  hard-by,  I  fint  drew  brealK 

Tbeit  hope  to  end  my  days, 
And  eveiTwhers  I'll  tell  tiU  dsath 

My  native  rtver*s  praise.** 

«  Tl^erol'*  where?  Was  Mr.  Bailey 
bom  in  the  river  Trent? 

**  Oh  I  Shannon  hath  a  wilder  shore, 

And  Thames  a  richer  freight. 
And  sihrer-linked  Forth  is  banked 

By  more  baronial  stale; 
But  neither  hath  a  parer  wave, 

Nov  deeper,  stiller  stream ; 
*Tis  qaiet  as  a  grassy  grave, 

Or  a  saint's  4ying  dream.'* 

"  Neither,"  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
English  tongue,  is  appliciuiie  to  one 
oftwQb  not  to  one  oT  three  ol^ts. 
What  idea  does  the  *'  wilder"  shore  of 
the  Shannon  convey  ?  Is  it  the  idea  of 
soUtarinesi^  or  sternnosai,  or  desol^ite- 
ness?  and,  in  any  of  those  meanings,  is 
wUdness  of  shore  an  excellenqe  in  riv«r 
scenery  ?  Truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Bailey 
neither  knows  nor  cares,  beyond  this, 
that  '*  wilder"  is  an  eligible  ais8)'Uable 
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of  settled  aaantity  and  indefinite  signi. 
fication  wnioh  the  reader  may  help  to 
a  meaning  as  hia  fancy  moves  him,  the 
writer  not  having  anything  distinct  in 
hii  mind  about  the  Shannon  with  which 
to  fill  np  the  rythm,  and  meet  the  exi. 
genciei  of  the  comparison.  *<  Thames 
a  richer  freight**  Freight  is,  by  an 
allowable  figure  of  spee3i,  accounted 
the  burthen  of  the  vessel,  the  vessel 
the  burthen  of  the  river.  **  Thames  a 
richer  cargo"—"  Thames  a  richer  bal« 
last/*  would  be  equally  proper:  but 
**  richer  freight"  has  the  merit  of  ex- 
pressing, for  once,  a  definite  and  tan- 
gible idea — ^more  traffic,  mare  bills 
of  lading,  lai*^  customs  duties.  Y^iry 
flood.  "  Silver.Hnked  Forth  is  banked 
by  more  baronial  state" — by  more 
of  barcmial  state,  or  by  state  of  a 
more  baronial  character?  We  sui^x)se 
the  former.  The  Trent  has  some  ba- 
ronial state  on  iU  banks;  the  Forth 
has  mores  Devertheless  the  Forth  has 
not  a  deeper  or  stiller  stream  than  the 
Trent-^so  be  it  Mr.  Bailey  is  quite 
at  liberty  to  prefer  the  Trent  to  the 
Forth  on  that  account  *•  *Tis  quiet 
as  a  grasMy  grave" — a  weedy  river 
probably ;  *«  or  a  saint*s  dying  dream  ** 
—the  dream  dving  or  the  saint  ?  We 
apprehend  the  latter;  but  these  ambi* 
g^uities  are  not  conducive  to  edifica- 
tion :*-. 

^  Lst  me,  in  nmahine  or  in  itonn, 

Still  linger  by  lier  side ; 
111  alway*  took  on  her  with  love 

And  speak  of  her  with  pride. 
By  rock  and  mead,  and  grove  and  idlCf 

Sh«  goM  fnwi  detp  to  deep ; 
1  Iov«  hsr  in  her  dawniog  soiUe, 

And  in  her  tauset  sWep.** 

Having  declared  early  in  the  stanza 
that  he  will  always  look  on  the  Trent 
with  love,  Mr.  Bailey  narrows  in^itoad 
of  expanding  the  sentiment  wlion  he 
repeats  at  the  close,  where  the  strength 
of  the  stamsa  ought  to  lie,  thitt  he  loves 
the  Trent  in  its  dawning  smile,  that 
is,  in  its  smile  at  dawn,  and  in  its  sun- 
•et  sleep.  Eapremo  umuM  altefiuM  est 
exclusio.  The  legitimate  inforenoe  is, 
that  Mr.  Bailey  is  indiilerent,  perhaps 
ili-disposed,  towards  our  river  in  its 
niid-dav  and  midnight  eonditions.  But 
then  the  Trent  has  another  phase, 
when  our  poet  loves  it  more  than 
ever.  Here  at  last  he  does  speak  a 
little  like  a  poet,  yet  more  obstctrically 
than  poetically :.«. 


**  And  when  the  rissth  with  the  rain, 

And  bringeth  forth  her  flood, 
And  sweeps  up  to  the  high  town's  foot 

Her  spoil  of  field  and  wood— 
I  love  her  more  than  ever  then, 

For  then  she  hath  her  will ; 
And  over  mounds,  and  herds,  and  men, 

She  bears  the  vktoiy  still** 

Not  "still" — only  on  such  particular 
occasions  when  impregnated  by  the 
rain«  Then  the  parturient  Trent, 
with  her  litter  of  torrents,  is  a  grand 
termagant.  It  is  a  little  far-fetched, 
but  wdl  enough.  But  the  momentary 
gleam  of  poetry  and  reason  disappears 
with  the  subsiding  flood,  and  the  last 
stanza  leaves  us  m  a  helpless  mire  of 
confused  images  and  inconsequential 
thoughts : — 

**  Hay  sach  a  calm,  triomphsnt  oourss 

To  sacred  souls  be  given, 
That,  rivar-Uke,  though  bom  on  earth, 

They  image  only  heaven : 
And  tending  ever  towards  the  light, 

In  this  their  earthly  race, 
Meet,  mixing  with  Eternity, 

In  Joy,  their  Maker's  face." 

"Sacred  soids"  do  not  need  the  as. 
piration ;  they  are  already  set  apart  for 
bliss.  Rivers  also  image  the  clouds 
of  the  sky,  as  well  as  the  blue  depths, 
which  poets  are  jjrivilcced  to  call 
heaven ;  besides,  rivers  do  not  tend 
"ever  towards  the  light."  Trees  and 
plants  which  grow  upward  might  be 
said  "  to  tend  towards  the  light ;"  but 
the  waters  go  prone  downward  into  the 
darkest  pits  that  their  channels  contain, 
and  flow  onward  and  dovniward,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  dajfy  and  northward 
or  southward,  aceormng  to  the  indi* 
nation  of  the  ground,  quite  re^;ardless 
of  the  position  of  the  son.^  Neither  do 
rivers  run  a  race.  A  milLrace,  even, 
runs  only  a  course.  They  arc  horse- 
men, iootmen,  charioteers,  who  run 
races.  Neither  do  rivers  mix  with 
Eternity,  althoogh  the  stream  of  Time, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  made, 
in  UteraiT  and  oratorical  exeroaes,  to 
Bux  with  the  oeean  of  that  namt. 
**  Meet  their  Maker's  face,"  if  not  a 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  BAaker,  is  not 
a  happy  mode  of  expressinff  the  soul's 
ooming  into  the  presenee  or  the  Deity. 
We  suppose  the  ocean  is  here  consider- 
ed to  be  the  Maker  of  the  river.  But 
which  was  first — thirst  or  drinking, 
ocean  or  river?  However,  this  becomes 
hypercritiud.      We   can  aismt^  Mr. 
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Boiloy  we  would  never  have  thought 
of  criticising  him  so  dosely,  if  he  had 
had  the  modesty  to  retain  in  his  desk^ 
instead  of  parading  in  an  appendix  to 
his  little  foolish  volume^  such  ill-advised 
and  absurd  testimotda  as  these : — 

"  *  If  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Goethe,  and 
Shelley  had  not  existed,  we  should  esteem 
such  writing  as  this  a  miracle.' — J.  A, 
Heraud,'' 

"'It  contains  poetry  enough  to  set  up 
fifty  poets.*— JS6«iezw  Elliot'* 

***A  tmly  wonderfhl  poem.* — DatufloM 
JerroUL'* 

"  *  I  can  scarcely  tmst  myself  to  say  how 
imich  I  admire  it,  for  fear  of  falling  into  ex- 
tfavag»nce.*~-^//^red  Tennyson:' 

*<  *  There  is  matter  enough  in  it  to  float  a 
hundred  volumes  of  the  usual  prosy  poetry. 
It  contains  some  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
I  ever  read  [omne  ignotum  pro  moffnifico']: 
^MrM.  S,  C,  Hair 

"  *  There  is  a  universe  in  its  entirety.  It 
abounds  in  thoughts  so  beautiful,  and  senti- 
ments so  exquisite  in  their  simple  truth, 
that  we  should  not  only  excuse  the  occa- 
sional extravagancies,  but  they  might  al- 
most be  felt  [but  we  might  almost  feel 
them  ?]  as  a  relief  from  what  would  other- 
wise be  overpowering  in  its  beauty.* — J.  /T. 
Jllar«^<m.** 

"  *  Apart  from  its  theological  pretensions, 
the  Poem  of  the  Age*s  Hope.  We  want 
words  to  express  the  wonder  which  grew 
upon  us  as  each  page  opened  like  a  new  star, 
and  we  felt  that  the  riches  of  thought,  and 
imagery,  and  language  scattered  through 
the  poem  were  absolutely  **flne1es8,**  and 
that  the  poet*s  mind  was  as  vast  as  his 
theme.'  [The  forvour  of  laudation  increasing 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  critic's  authority.] 
— George  Gil/Ulan,** 

Praises  so  exorbitant — ^we  omit  the 
milder  commendations  of  Lord  Francis 
Egerton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
James  Montgomery^  and  Mary  Howitt 
-—excited  by  a  performance  so  unsatis. 
factory  as  «*  Festus,"  speak  badly  for 
the  state  of  literary  taste  in  England 
at  the  present  day. 

But  the  error  has  corrected  itself. 
Drawn  into  the  preposterous  belief 
that  obsurit^  is  grandeur — that  poetic 
darinff  is  evinced  in  studied  improprie- 
ties of  thought  and  diction — tnat  the 
Deity  and  his  attributes  are  materials 
of  sublimity,  ready  to  the  hand  of  any 
one  daring  enough  to  snatch  at  such 
topics — and  that  to  rise  above  the  rules 
orthe  poetic  art,  it  needs  only  that  the 


pcet  should  get  beyond  reason — Mr. 
Bailey  has  employed  his  fiusulties  in  the 
production  of  a  volume  which  pnUs 
*•  Festus**  down  to  its  own  level  of  am- 
bitious  mediocrity.  The  cause  of  ^ood 
criticism  has,  however,  been  benefited. 
All  the  tricks  of  transcendentalism  lie 
exposed  in  the  most  artless  manner. 
Vagueness  of  conception,  obscurity  of 
expression,  and  argumentative  panu 
dox,  are  the  staples  of  the  useless  pro- 
duct. Mr.  Tennyson  and  his  friends 
ought  to  blush  for  having  given  a  con- 
ventional  value  to  matter  so  worth- 
leM. 

<<  Poems,  Original  and  Translated, 
including  the  First  Iliad  of  Homer,  by 
W.  G.  T.  Barter,  Esq.***  We  were 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  second 
Biad.  One  work  of  that  kind  may 
suffice  even  for  Homer. 

**  The  wrath,  O  goddess,  sing,  of  Pekin  son, 
Destructive,  whoioe  to  Greiks  woes  count- 
less grew, 
Which  many  mighty  souls  of  heroes  down 
To  Hades  burVd  untimdy ;  tAemselves  threw 
To  dogs  a  prey,  and  all  the  winged  crew. 
So  was  the  will  of  Jove  accomplished. 
From  the  time  that  asunder  first  they  ^b^m 
Those  chiefs,  in  angry  strife  contendhsgthen, 
Achilles,  godlike,  and  Atrides,  king  of  men. 
Who,  then,  of  the  gods,  set  them  ooo-tea- 

ding 
In  angry  strife  ?    Jove*8  and  Latonas's  son ; 
For  lie  all  sorely  angered  with  the  king, 
Housed  through  the  host  a  grievous  plagm 

anon. 
Whose  weight    fell    the  per-ish-img   folk 
upon — ** 

Ohl  Barter,  Barter,  in  the  circle  of 
the  currency  the  coin  exists  not  mi- 
nute enough  to  represent  your  value  in 
exchange. 

Anomer  venture.  Ay — here,  in- 
deed, is  something  worth  stretchhig 
out  the  hand  for,  and  that  not  empty — 
«  Egeriia ;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  and 
other  Poems,  by  Charles  Madcay, 
Author  of  '  Voices  from  Uie  Crowd,' 
&c.'*t  An  admirable  lesson  does'' Ece- 
ria*'  read  to  the  whole  tribe  of  mystics 
whom  we  have  just  dealt  with  m  the 
person  of  Mr.  Bailey  :— 

**  Why  this  longing,  day-dad  spirit  ? 
Why  this  fluttering  of  thy  wugs  ? 
Why  this  striving  to  discover 
Hidden  and  transcendent  things? 


*  London:  Pickering.    1850. 
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Be  contented  in  thy  pruKni) 
2  Thy  captivity  shall  cease — 

Tiiste  the  good  that  smiles  before  thee ; 
Bestless  spirit,  be  at  peace ! 

"  With  the  roar  of  wintry  forests, 
With  the  thunder*s  crash  and  roll. 
With  the  rush  of  stormy  waters, 
Thou  wouldst  sympathise,  O  soul ! 
Thou  wouldst  ask  them  mighty  questions 
In  a  language  of  their  ovm, 
Untranslateable  to  mortalSf 
Tet  not  utterly  uniuiown. 

<Thon  wouldst  fothom  Life  and  Behig, 
Thou  wouldst  see  through  Birth  and  Death, 
Thou  wouldst  solve  the  eternal  riddle — 
Thou,  a  speck,  a  ray,  a  breath 
Thou  wouldst  look  at  stars  and  systems. 
As  if  thou  oouldst  understand 
All  the  harmonies  of  Nature, 
Struck  by  an  Almighty  hand. 

"  With  thy  feeble  logic,  tracing 
Upwards  from  effect  to  cause. 
Thou  art  foiled  by  Nature's  barriers. 
And  the  limits  of  her  laws. 
Be  at  peace,  thou  struggling  vpbni\ 
Great  Eternity  denies 
The  unfolding  of  its  secrets 
In  the  circle  of  thine  eyes. 

**  Be  contented  with  thy  freedom — 
Dawning  is  not  perfect  day ; 
There  are  truths  tbon  canst  not  ISsthom, 
Swaddled  in  thy  robes  of  clay. 
Best  in  hope  that  if  thy  circle 
Grow  not  wider  here  in  Time, 
God*s  Eternity  shall  give  thee 
Power  of  vision  more  sublime. 

"  Clogged  and  bedded  hi  the  dadoMss, 
little  germ,  abide  thine  hour,   * 
Thonlt  expand,  in  proper  season. 
Into  blossom,  into  flower. 
Humble  faith  alone  becomes  thee 
In  the  glooms  whero  thou  art  lam : 
Bright  is  the  appointed  future ; 
Wait — thou  shalt  not  wait  in  vain. 

"  Cease  thy  struggling,  feeble  spirit ! 
Fret  not  at  thy  prison  bars ; 
Never  shall  thy  mortal  pinions 
Make  the  circuit  of  the  stars. 
Here  on  Earth  are  duties  for  thee, 
Suited  to  tliine  earthly  scope ; 
Seek  them,  thou  Immortal  Spirit- 
God  is  with  thee — work  in  hope.** 


gone  on  to  the  expression  of  a  new 
one»  without  giving  yon  time  to  con- 
aider  whether  the  emotions  yon  expe- 
rience have  been  excited  by  ^raoefnl 
or  ungraceful  diction.  The  emotions  are 
sprightly,  animating,  and  humane;  and, 
like  good  wine  drunk  in  the  twHight, 
give  you  enough  of  enjoyment  witb« 
out  having  reg^  to  the  fashion  of  the 
vehicle.  Every  now  and  then,  indeed, 
you  are  charmed  with  a  simplicity,  a 
m>ace,  and  kindliness  not  unworthy  of 
Seran^r.  Like  Beran^,  he  is  most 
happy  m  his  least  ambitious  moments. 
Uttering  the  genial  sentiments  of  the 
honest  ^ow  of  every-day  life,  he  is 
as  good  as  can  be ;  communicating  the 
emotions  excited  in  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment  by  the  iovel;^  and  beautiful,  be  is 
very  good ;  straining  at  the  ffrand  as- 
pirations  of  the  philosophicalpoet,  he 
is  good  only  sub  modo,  and  fails  to  get 
into  the  upper  region,  where  great 
spirits  alone  can  expatiate  with  dignity 
and  freedom.  It  is  a  fallow  but  a 
clear  stream  of  song ;  a  beneficent 
visitant  of  the  meadows  and  pastures ; 
delightful  company  for  the  wayfarer; 
makmg  merry  with  the  mill-wheel,  and 
prattling  sweetly  to  the  loiterers  on 
the  rustic  bridge ;  but  it  is  not  calcu. 
lated  to  float  navies,  or  even  to  bear 
any  very  heavily-laden  bar^  of  phi- 
losophy. Let  us,  however,  in  his  own 
spirit  of  enioyment,  make  the  most  of 
it«  Here  he  has  given  us  a  new  vo- 
lume of  poems  heartily  welcome.  See 
how  he  turns  even  the  forbidding  topic 
of  "Procrastination"  to  good  and 
pleasurable  account:  Beranger,  indeed^ 
could  hardly  have  done  it  TOtter : — 


**  PROCBASTINATIOir. 

I. 

"  If  Fortune  with  a  smiling  face 
Strew  roses  on  our  way, 
When  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up? 

To-day^  my  lovty  to-day. 
But  should  she  frown  with  face  of  care, 
And  talk  of  coming  sorrow, 
When  shall  we  grieve,  if  grieve  we  mnst? 
To'imorroWf  love^  to-morrow. 


Charles  Mackay  is  not  so  delicate  a 
poet  as  Longfellow,  nor  perhaps  so 
profound;  but  what  he  says  is  said 
off-hand,  and  comes  fresh  from  a  good 
heart.  Where  the  other  loiters  grace- 
fully over  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment, Mackay  has  it  expressed,  and  is 


"  If  those  whoVe  wrong*d  us  own  their  ikitU, 
And  kindly  pity  pray, 
When  shall  we  listen,  and  forgive  ? 

To- day ^  my  love,  to-day. 
But  if  e*tern  JiL^tice  urge  rebuke, 
And  warmth  from  Memory  borrow. 
When  shall  we  chide,  if  chide  we  dare? 
To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 
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*"  If  llMik  to  wfioni  ir«  aire  a  MH 

WkflD  ihil]  w«  ftraggk  to  be  jart? 

7*-d^t  my  lov€t  t^-dap. 
Bat  if  ov  debtor  (mi  out  bope» 
And  plead  hit  rain  tlioroagb, 
When  shall  we  weicb  his  breach  of  fiuth  7 

TV-Mtrrow,  fOM,  to-morrow, 

ir. 
**  If  Lore  eatranged  should  onoe  agatn 
Her  c^ial  stnfle  disphi^, 
When  shall  wa  kin  hn  pnilfered  ttpt? 

Th-dap^  mf  /ore,  to-dap. 
Bat  if  she  would  indulge  regret, 
Or  dwell  with  bfgoon  sorrow, 
When  shall  wa  weep,  if  waap  wa  ttnat? 
JO  RiarraiiP^  nv^  to  morrmiB* 

V. 
"  For  Yirtuous  aeto  and  harmlelB  jo^ 
The  minutes  will  not  staj) 
We*ve  always  time  to  welcome  them, 

7V»^jr,  mp  fere,  to-day. 
But  care,  resentment,  angiy  words, 
And  unavailing  sorrow, 
Come  tkt  too  soon,  if  they  appear 

To^mortoWf  /ore,  to-morrott^* 

The  Mtkie  genial  ipirit  at)tM>ara  In 
the  "Plea  for  otlr  Pbyrical  Life." 
Delays  are  not  always  dangeroai ;  and 
there  are  sensUOuSi  if  not  sensual^  en- 
joyments which  Uie  wisely- spiritaal 
man  will  not  disparage :— 

"  A  K.ltA  roR  OUR  ratSICAL  UfB. 

"  We  do  our  nature  wrong 
Neglecting  over  long 

^e  bodily  joys  that  help  to  mak«  us  wise ; 
The  ramble  up  the  slope 
Cf  the  high  mountain  eop*-^ 

The  long  day*s  wallc,  the  vigorous  exercise, 
The  fineah,  luxurious  bath. 
Far  firom  the  trodden  path. 

Or  *niid  the  ocean  waves  dashing  with  harm- 
leaaroar. 

Lifting  us  otf  our  feat  upon  the  sandy  share. 

"  Kind  heaVen !  there  is  no  end 
Of  pleasures  aa  we  wend 
Onr  pdgrimage  in  life's  undevious  way, 
If  we  but  know  the  lawa 
Of  the  Eternal  Cause,    . 
And  for  fiis  glory  and  our  good  obey. 
But  intellectual  pride 
Sets  half  these  jop  aside, 
And  <mr  pettnnlal  eare  absorbs  the  soul  so 

much. 
That  life  burns  coM  and  dim  beneatli  its 
deadening  touch. 

"  Welcome,  ye  plump  green  meads, 
Te  streams  and  sighing  reeds  I 
Wektmti^,  yt  com-fleWs,  waving  Hke  a  sea ! 


Wekome,  the  Isafy  bowers, 
AnddriUren  gatbaiing  flowert  t 
And  fltftwell,  Air  a  while,  sage  dradgery  \ 
What!  tliooghws^ra  growing oid, 
Our  blood  b  not  yet  cM : 
Come  with  ma  to  the  flekla,  thoa  mm  cf 

many  ilia. 
And  give  thy  Dmbsa  ehaaee  among  the  daf- 
fodils! 

**  Come  with  me  to  the  woods, 
And  kt  their  solltndes 
Re-echo  to  our  voices  as  we  go. 
Upon  thy  weary  brain 
Let  diildhoDd  oome  again, 
Spitt  of  thy  wealth,  thy  kaniiog,  or  thy 
woe! 

Stretch  Ibrth  thy  Bmba,  and  leap^ 
Thy  Hfe  has  been  asleep ; 
And  though  the  wilnkks  deep  may  fhrrow 

thy  pale  brow. 
Show  me,  if  thoti  art  wise,  how  like  a  cb&d 
art  thou!** 

Another  extract*  and  we  must  bid 
cood-bve  and  God.speedto  this  fine- 
hearted,  honest  fellow.  "  A  man's  a 
man  for  a*  that.*'  Honest  poverty  is 
no  disgrace.  There  is  something  bet. 
ter  worth  havinc  than  money*  These 
are  homilies  of  humanity  that  Charies 
Mackay  loves  to  preadi*  and  he  preaob. 
es  them  with  equal  sweetness  and 
boldne«:-i. 

"  TOU  Aim  t 


<'  Who  would  soom  his  hmnbte  Mltw 

For  the  coat  he  wears  ? 
For  tha  psvirty  ha  snifera? 

Forhbdallyoarea? 
Who  would  paas  Mm  in  the  IboCway 

With  averted  eye? 
Would  ^-ou,  brother  ?    No— ywi  wotaM  not 

If}'IMlW0ttld~410t  /. 


"  WhOj  when  vice  or  crime  repentant, 

With  a  grief  sbcere 
Asked  for  pardon,  would  ref\ise  tt — 

More  than  heaven  severe? 
Who  to  erring  woman*s  sorrow 

WottW  with  tannts  reply  ? 
Would  you,  brother?    No—yoil  would  Oot 

If  you  would — toot  /. 


*'  Who  wovld  aay  that  all  Who  ditfef 

From  bis  aeot  mast  ba 
Wicked  sinners,  heaven-^ected. 

Sunk  bi  Error's  sea, 
And  consign  them  to  perdition 

With  a  holy  sigh? 
Would  you,  brother?    No — ^you  Would  not 

Ifyon  wouM— not/. 
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**  Who  wonld  wy  that  six  days'  cheating, 

In  the  shop  or  mart, 
Might  be  robbed  by  Sanday  praying. 

From  the  tainted  heart, 
If  the  Sunday  face  were  solemn, 

And  the  credit  high  ? 
Wonld  you,  brother  ?    No — ^you  would  not 

If  yon  would — not  / 


"Who  would  say  that  Vice  is  Virtue 

InahaUofstote? 
Or  that  rogues  are  not  dishonest 

If  th^  dine  off  plate? 
Who  would  say  Success  and  Merit 

Ne'er  part  company? 
Would  you,  brother  ?    No — ^you  would  not. 

If  yon  would — not  /. 

vt. 

"  Who  would  give  a  cause  his  e^rts 

When  the  cause  was  strong, 
But  desert  it  on  its  failure. 

Whether  right  or  wrong? 
£ver  sidlhg  with  the  upmost, 

Letting  downmost  lie? 
Would  you,  brother?    No— yon  wonld  not 

If  you  wonld — ^ftot  /• 

TIL 

"  Who  would  lend  his  arm  to  strengthen 

Warfare  with  the  right  ? 
Who  wonld  gire  his  pen  to  blacken 

Freedom's  page  of  light  ? 
Who  would  lend  his  tongue  to  utter 

Praise  of  tyranny  ? 
Would  you  brother  ?      No — ^yon  would  not 

If  you  would— not  /." 

Lyrics  such  as  these  leave  good 
efiects  on  the  age  in  which  they  are 
written.  The  masses  of  England  stood 
much  in  need  of  some  such  cheerful 
monitor.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
poems,  fulfilling  so  well  the  condi« 
tions  of  cheerfulness,  generosity,  and 
independence,  should  have  become  very 
eminent  popular  favourites ;  may  they 
long  continue  so.  A  people  among 
whom  Charles  Mackay  is  a  popular 
writer,  must  possess  largely  the  ele- 
ments of  greatness  and  the  reality  of 
goodness.  Their  visions  of  democratic 
perfection  may  be  somewhat  exalted 
and  cloudy,  but  their  practice  in  the 
daily  walks  of  life  can  hardly  be  other 
than  kind,  honest,  and  independent. 

What  next?  "Whose  Poems  ?"♦  A 
quaint  title;  but  on  looking  beyond 


the  title-page  we  think  it  no  matter 
who's. 

"Aurora  and  other  Poems,"t  by 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Sandbach.  Mrs.  Sand- 
bach  has  attempted  the  poetic  treat- 
ment of  the  locomotive.  Coke  is  a 
difficult  subject  to  all  but  stokers  and 
pokers.  We  cannot  say  that  Mrs. 
Sandbach  kindles  any  poetical  impulse 
with  the  ashes  of  Shelley  t--* 

"  There  issued  forth 
A  shape  with  flaming  wings, 
And  glowing  eyes,  and- streaming  half, 
And  voice  that  ihftrpfy  rin^ 
I  am  the  daughter 
Of  fire  and  water,**  Ice,  &c 

A  beautiftd  statue  of  Aurora  by 
Gibson  furnishes  a  happier  vein  of 
inspiration.  The  artist  has  realised 
in  marble  a  sentiment  happily,  if  not 
very  originally,  cast  into  words  by 
the  writer  ;— 

*'  Calm,  holy,  steadfast,  dear,  and  yet  more 
dear, 
The  pearly  light  around  her  sweetir  lies ; 
And  the  grave  heavens  their  virgin  child  re* 
vere, 
And  silent  welcome  smiles  along  the  skies.* 

This  sweet  figure  excites  a  strain  of 
humane  and  amiable  versification.  K 
it  had  somewhat  more  of  purpose  and 
concentration,  we  would  venture  to 
designate  it  poetry.  But  "Aurora** 
looks  on  so  many  objects,  and  with  ah 
eye  so  little  respectful  of  persons,  that 
the  answer  cannot  well  be  expected 
to  be  otherwise  than  multifarious  and 
disjointed,  to  such  a  question  as  Mrs. 
Sandbach,  with  the  echo  of  Shelley's 
"  Cloud  "  still  hauntbg  her  ear,  pro- 
poses:— 

**  What  hast  thou  seen,  oh,  Kaiden, 
Upon  this  dim  world,  laden 

With  care,  and  joy,  and  pain  ? 
From  out  its  troubled  surges. 
Its  songs,  and  chants,  and  dirges. 
What,  Maiden,  dost  thou  gain  T 

"  Song,  and  chants,  and  dirges  '*  ari 
not  for  the  twilight  precemng  the 
break  of  day,  but  are  here,  we  sup- 
pose, mainly  because  the  world's  "  surg* 
es"  ftre  there  before  them.  But  there 
are  some  spectacles  proper  to  the  hour. 
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which  Mn.  Sandbach  brings  before 
the  mind's  eye  with  gracefumess,  and, 
bating  some  passages  of  questionable 
meanmg,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
power : — 

"  Down  on  the  panting  City, 
With  weariness  of  pity, 

My  early  glance  I  cast ; 
I  meet  tlie  hymn  unending, 
Of  grief  and  toil  ascending, — 

Never  the  first,  nor  last  (?) 

**  The  feet  to  labour  going, 
The  weaiy  fingers  sewing. 

The  haggard  eye  and  frame ; 
Despair  its  last  draoght  drinking, 
The  homeless  wanderer  sinking. 

And  the  bowed  head  of  shamt. 

*'  To  these  my  soft  light  stealing. 
The  hopeless  day  revealing, 

Is  bnt  a  boon  unbidden ; 
Brings  tears  down  wasted  faces, 
Fresh  woe  in  woeful  places, 

And  the  bowed  head  is  hidden." 

A  religions  tenderness  characterises 
the  piece,  which,  although  without 
argument  or  definite  object,  leaves  a 
m^  and  appropriate  impression  on 
tiie  mind.  Other  works  of  Gibson's 
furnish  subjects  for  several  similar 
poems.  Mra.  Sandbach  has  a  fine 
eye  for  form.  Gibson's  '*  Hunter  and 
Dog"  are  set  before  us  with  spirit  and 
elegance  :— 

**THB  HUIITEB  AND  DOO. 
*•  A    OBOUP    IX   MARBLB    BY   OIB80V. 

*'  Youth,  like  the  Sun,  when  high  in  his  me- 
ridian. 
He  has  fulfilled  the  mom,  and  touches  noon ; 
Beauty,  the  just  proportion  of  each  part 
Borne  to  the  whole,  the  Ideal  formed  of 

Trutli; 
StrengUi,  not  gigantic,  but  so  finely  balanced, 
Each  nervous  limb  developing  its  power ; 
Grace,  such  as  fh>m  consistent  action  comes, 
The  will  and  circumstance  harmonious  meet- 
ing; 
Energyt  that  of  manhood,  when  the  mind 
Presses  its  power  upon  its  full-seen  purpose, 
And  the  firm  body  with  a  quick  obedience 
Follows  it  bravely,  and  achieves  its  wilL 

**  So  stands  the  youthful  Hunter,  marble  life 
In  classic  beauty  true,  and  true  to  Nature ; 
He  like  the  conqueror  of  the  Python,  looks 
Beyond  himself,  on  to  his  victory. 
Not  won,  like  the  bright  god's,  but  yet  to 
come, 


And  to  his  eye  approadibig.    At  his  feet, 
See,  eager  for  the  diase,  with  muade  strainad 
Against  the  arm  that  curbs  him,  the  kaea 

hound 
In  sight  of  prey,  arrested  as  he  springs. 

"  The  man  superior,  stooping  to  control  him. 
And  with  raised  brow,  and  eye  perceiving, 

pauses 
An  instant  on  the  issue.    Thus  he  stands ; 
R^oee  and  action  centered  in  one  point 
Of  time,  eventful    And  the  Sculptor  s  genius, 
Proved  in  the  appreciation  of  the  moment, 
As  in  its  true  embodiment,  confessed, 
Unchallenged,  in  his  great  work  Hves  for 


But  ever  so  many  such  graceful 
trifles  don't  make  a  good  volume  of 
poems ;  and  we  must  see  whether  tbe 
muse  do  not  reserve  something  better 
for  us. 

Apollo's  lyre,  done  in  blue  and  gold, 
and  a  grim  Daguerreotype  of  the  hard- 
featured  old  poet  himselfy  introduce  us 
to  ''The  Poetical  Works  of  John 
StrutherSywithAutobio^phy.***  "My 
mouth  fi^iaU  speak  of  wisdom,  and  the 
meditation  oi^my  heart  shall  be  of  un. 
derstanding,"  is  Mr.  Struthers'  motto. 
To  speak  of  wisdom  is  eas^  enouefa, 
but  to  spneak  wisdom  itself  is  another 
matter,  in  which  Mr.  Struthers  is  but 
very  parUally  successful.  Mr.  Stru. 
tbers  IS  the  author  of  the  original  poem 
of  the  "  Poor  Man's  Sabbath  ;"  that 
is,  his  "Poor  Man's  Sabbath"  was 
published  shortlv  before  Graham's 
"  Sabbath,"  to  which  it  has  a  natural, 
though  imintentional  resemblance.  In 
fact  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  a 
Scottish  Presbyterian  poet  to  write  in 
that  strain,  in  any  way  much  diflering 
from  the  model  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night"  of  Bums.  The  same  routine 
of  topics,  and  the  same  svstem  of  be- 
lief, necessarily  induce  the  same  sort 
of  descriptions,  reflections,  and  appli- 
cations. The  poor  man  returning  from 
worship,  relates  the  heads  of  the  sermon 
to  his  family — perhaps  a  discourse  on 
this  text — perhaps  on  that.  He  him- 
self reads  to  them  the  Scriptures — per- 
haps this  passage,  perhaps  that  ad 
Ubttvm.  We  always  thought  that  portion 
of  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night" 
overdone,  where  Burns  enumerates  the 
various  parts  of  the  Scripture  which 
the  cotter  may  be  supposed  to  read 
to  the  family  group.     Mr.  Struthers 
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stretches  the  line  considerably  further, 
and  goes  on  so  long  from— - 

**  Perhaps  when  this  green  earth  m  mommg 

prime, 
To  mn  its  desUnecl  course  had  scarce  begun, 
Huw  righteous  Abel  fell  before  iiis  time"— 

Or, 

"  Perhaps  hi  Sinai*s  thirsty  desert  drear, 
Or  Amon's  brook,  the  doing  of  the  Lord  :**— 

Or, 

**  Perhaps  the  song  is  of  creative  might, 
How  this  huge  mass  in  shapeless  darkness 
rose:" — 

To 

**  Periiaps  they  read,  while  n^tnre-speakfaig 

tears, 
Like  dew-drops  o*er  their  sun-burnt  fiioes 
•  stray, 

How,  freed  firom  all  his  woes  and  all  his 
fears, 
Death's  bonds  He  burst  upon  the  hollowed 
day" — 

that  we  almost  begin  to  fear  he  de- 
signs his  poem  as  an  epitome  of  the 
Old  and  iJew  Testaments.  This  is  a 
tedious,  and,  to  our  mind,  an  irreve- 
rent impertinence  of  the  Sabbath  poets. 
These  events  are  much  better  told  in 
Scripture.  We  strongly  suspect  that 
Burns's  motive  in  the  enumeration  was 
mere  affected  sanctimony.  He  who 
wrote  with  such  manifest  scorn, 

^  How  wicked  Ham  leugh  at  his  dad. 

Which  made  Canaan  a  nigger. 

How  Phineas  drove  his  murdering  blade,*'  &c 

can  hardly  obtain  credit  for  the  unction 
he  affects  in  detailing  the  various 
psalm-tunes,  heads,  and  subjects  of 
Scripture,  enumerated  in  the  "  Satur- 
day Night."  Not  that  Struthers' 
** Sabbath"  is  to  be  compared  with 
that  renowned  poem,  root  Stru- 
thers is  wholly  steeled  against  and  in- 
capable  of  a  sentiment.  Jenny  and 
her  bashful  lover,  without  whom  the 
"Saturday  Night"  would  be  a  cold 
and  ungenial  piece  of  pretence,  are 
quite  inappreciable  by  him.  His 
*'  Sabbath "  has  neither  girls  nor 
boys,  nor  human  sympathy.  It  is  all 
uninspired  Struthers*  own  version  of 
what  inspired  men  have  already  ex- 
cellently told  us  in  words  of  immortal 
power.    Even  in  the  version  of  the 


Psalms,  where  poetry  may,  without 
the  same  impropriety,  be  admitted  to 
come  in  aid  of  religion,  he  appears 
Quite  unconscious  of  the  excellence  of 
tne  great  hands  who  have  already  dealt 
with  that  subject;  and  with  the  most 
noble  and  perfect  of  all  versions  of  the 
first  Psalm  of  David  habitually  in  hii 
ears 

**  That  man  hath  perfect  righteousness, 

Who  walketh  not  astray. 
In  council  of  ungodly  men. 

Nor  stands  in  sinners'  way ; 
Nor  sitteth  in  the  scomer's  chair, 

But  placeth  his  delight 
Upon  God's  law,  and  meditates. 

Therein  both  day  and  night; 

"  He  shall  be  like  a  goodly  tree. 

Fast  planted  by  a  river, 
Which  in  its  season  yields  its  fhut. 

And  its  leaf  fadeth  never ; 
And  all  he  doth  shall  prosper  well, 

The  wicked  are  not  so. 
But  like  are  they  unto  the  cha£^ 

The  wind  drives  to  and  fro  ** — 

He  complacently  lilts  up  his  own^ 

"  Perfectly  that  man  is  blessed. 
Who,  bewildered,  never  strays ; 
With  ungodly  workers  classed. 
Learning  dark  their  guilty  ways.** 

Being  bewildered,  the  man  in  ques- 
tion must  needs  stray  somewhere  or 
other.  Whether  we  read  ''biassed" 
and  "classed,"  or  "blessed"  and 
"dessed,"  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  classification  of  workers  savours 
more  of  the  factory  than  of  the  first 
Psalm.  Mr.  Struthers'  other  improve- 
ments on  the  text  in  the  subsequent 
stanzas  are  equally  out  of  place. 
"Him,"  speaking  of  the  bewildered 
unclassified  man— 

'*  Him  prosperity  shall  nourish 

Under  Heaven's  refreshing  dew ; 
Thus  delightful  shall  he  flourish, 

Kver  waxing  on  the  view. 
While  the  wicked  shall  as  stubble, 

In  affliction's  dry  wind  waste, 
Chafi'-like  chased  on  HUIm  of  trouhit^ 

By  destruction's  burning  blast" 

Mr.  Struthers,  however,  consideri 
that  his  character  as  a  poet  calls  for 
some  particular  account  of  his  career 
as  a  man,  and  gives  us  a  very  minute 
and  entertaining  autobiography.  To 
our  mind,  there  is  more  poe^  in  the 

5 rose  narration  than  in  the  poems, 
'idee  omr  author's  first  start  in  life  «a 
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9erTiiit.bo3r  with  a  itraig  imrmer  of  the 
parish  of  Cathcurt,  in  Lanarkshire. 
We  shall  be  answerable  for  the  ry  thm : 

*'Tbe  daj  was  wild  and  boistetooi:   ti^ 

qnent  fell 
The  hail-ahowen;    and  the  short,  dim 

afternoon 
y^ts  soon  exhausted ;  for,  with  fHendty 

cans, 
We  lengthened  oat  the  road.    Down  came 

the  night — 
Stormy  and  daric ;  nor  did  myself  and 


Attain  oar  destination  till  the  honr 
Of  sapper.    At  the  table  jocund  sat 
The  former's  family.     A  corn-riddle 
Of  boiled  potatoes,  and  a  wooden  bowl 
Of  milk  were  set  before  them ;  and  they 

fared 
Cheerfblly  —  heartily.      Then   one  ez- 

churned, 
Needlessly,  as  I  thought,  to   the  new 


*  Cans*t  eat  potatoes?    I,  in  answer,  ate.** 

Here  his  first  occupation  in  the  early 
winter  momines  was  at  the  <' bouncing 
flaiL"  **  By  me  time  the  six  o'clock 
bell  began  to  ring,  the  first  thriere 
was  weU  nigh  tlureshed  out,  and  the 
bundles  of  straw  were  rising  in  a  for. 
midable  heap  before  the  barn-door, 
where  thepr  were  always  flung  when 
the  mommgs  were  fair.  In  about 
half  an  hour  the  gude  man  made  his 
appearance,  took  the  flail  from  the  wee 
man,  and  sent  him  into  the  stables  to 
look  after  the  horses.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  went  to  breakfast,  whidi  was  al- 
ways served  up  in  a  large  wooden 
dish — sometimes  pease-brose,  some- 
times oatmeal-brose,  and  sometimes 
plain  parritch.  Till  far  in  the  spring, 
every  man  had  a  salt  herring  and  oread 
after  the  brose  or  parritdi ;  the  herd 
and  the  women  had  to  be  doing  with 
the  brose/*  &c 

The  pfuiicukrs  of  the  early  life  and 
occupations  of  such  men  as  Bums, 
Ho^g,  Bloomfield,  or  other  peasant  or 
mechanic  poets,  would  be  acceptable 
enough ;  but  Mr.  Struthers,  although 
a  most  worthy,  industrious,  and  pious 
man,  resembles  Bums  and  Hogg  main, 
ly  in  the  particular  of  having  sprung 
mm  the  same  rank  in  societv.  If  he 
wera  gifled  wilJi  a  fervid  &nc^  and 
profuse  feeling,  and  could  stir  the 
aouls  and  passions,  warm  the  hearts^ 
and  ddight  the  imaginations  of  man- 


kind,  his  autobiography  W9idd  be  aa 
interesting  and  instructiTe  sindy ;  but 
the  probability  is,  that,  in  that  case, 
the  modesty  which  acoomnaniea  great 
genius  would  have  left  tne  detail  of 
mese  particulars  to  anoth^  hand. 
The  "Poor  Man's  Sabbath,-  however, 
"The  House  of  Mourning,  or  the 
Peasant's  Death,"  and  "The  Plough," 
may  lay  claim  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  local  popularity.  They  are  well 
adapted  to  the  grave  tastes  of  the 
lowland  Scottish  population,  and,  al- 
though dull,  are  safe  reading;  but 
"  Dydbmont,"  a  bald  imitation  of  the 
st^le  of  Scott,  and  most  of  the  minor 
pieces  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  se- 
cond volume,  had  been  better,  we 
think,  for  Mr.  Sbruthers'  poetical  re- 
putation, omitted — ^though,  in  truth,  it 
matters  not  mudi  whether  they  contri* 
bute  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  cir- 
cumscribed renown  of  this  worth^f 
pious,  but  conceited  body.  "- 

"  Ruins  of  Many  Lands ;  a  descrip- 
tive poem.  By  Nicholas  Michell,  au- 
thor of '  The  Traduced,*  *  The  Event- 
ful Epoch,'  &c.  Second  Edition,  en- 
larged. "•  A  very  meritorious  per- 
formance; not  brilliant;  somewhat 
plodding  and  pedagoguish;  but  very 
likely  to  be  a  popular  book  among  a 
large  class  of  readers.  The  scope  of 
the  work  is  an  antiquarian  tour  of  the 
world;  the  vehicle,  the  smooth  Popean 
couplet ;  the  dates  and  circumstantial 
histonc  particulars  in  notes.  Mr. 
Michell  is  neither  an  acute  antiquaxy, 
nor  a  critical  historian,  nor  a  poet  of 
much  |)ower ;  but  in  a  broad,  general^ 
unambitious  way  he  communicates  in« 
struction  and  pleasure  to  the  reader  of 
moderate  information,  in  harmonious 
verses.  The  succession  of  ruins  ia 
monotonous;  the  reflections  suggested 
by  the  series  of  cognate  topics  are  mo- 
notonous;  the  measure  and  cadence  of 
the  verse  are  monotonous ;  yet  the  ef. 
feet  on  the  whole  is  good.  It  is  a 
poem  ;  it  has  its  unity  and  individual 
character.  Of  course,  in  such  a  multi- 
tude of  topics— embracing  every  famous 
monument  from  the  Tower  of  Babel 
to  the  Pjpamids  of  Yucatan^  there 
are  occasional  mistakes;  for  exam* 
ple«  Mr.  Michell  makes  his  reflecttooa 
on  the  pyramid-tomb  of  Ce«tius» 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
it    ia    a  pillar;    but   slips  like    this 
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are  easily  rectified,  and  we  venture  Micheirs  book  posdesses  its  chief  at- 

to  predict  an  early  opportuni^    of  traction.     Refined  and  accomplished 

setting  them  ri^ht  in  a  tnird  edition,  minds  will  experience  an  uneasy  want 

The  poem  is  a  long  one  ;  the  mass  of  of  the  aroma  that  breathes  round  the 

matter  iii  the  text  and  notes  very  great  perfect  works  of  Campbell  or  Gold- 

indeed.    A  moderately  educated  per-  smith ;  but  for  the  unfiistidious  masses 

son  will  rise  from  its  perusal  witn  an  we  can  conceive  that  passages  like  the 

enlarged  view  of  time,  of  histoiy,  and  following  would  convey  unmixed  satis, 

humanity.     It  is  for  such  readers  Mr.      faction.    The  theme  is  Pompeii: 

"  The  Street  of  Tombs  LOh !  pace  with  reverent  tread 
0*er  hushed  Pompeii's  long-forgotten  dead  !* 
We  view  the  spot  ere,  stealing  Taste's  fair  name, 
To  seize  liis  prey  the  modem  spoiler  came ; 
Gloom  o'er  the  graves  no  dark-winged  angel  throws, 
But  calm  as  lovely  seems  their  deep  repose. 
What  though  no  more  the  sacred  cypress  weeps, 
Love  that  ne'er  dies  each  frail  memorial  keeps. 
Still  in  its  niche  the  urn  of  ashes  stands ; 
The  vase  for  flowers  once  twined  bv  friendship's  hands, 
The  pictured  glass  that  held  affection's  tear,t 
The  lyre,  the  death-god's  statue} — all  are  here  I 
It  seems  as  mourners  just  had  passed  away, 
And  o'er  the  lost  ones  wept  but  yesterday. 

"  See !  near  the  dty^gatc,  his  cuirass  on, 
And  cap  of  steel,  yon  glist'ning  skeleton  I 
'Tis  be,  the  sentry,  who  disdained  to  fly, 
And  there  with  Roman  firmness  stood  to  die.§ 
Move  down  the  streets  where  traffic  hummed  of  yore, 
And  *  salve  !'|  read  o'er  many  a  lowly  door : 
The  causeway  bears  the  track  of  chariots  still, 
The  empty  wine-flask  stands  upon  the  siU. 
So  true  the  scene,  ye  scarce  would  start  to  greet 
Jove's  own  adorers  winding  through  the  street, 
The  sage  within  his  porch,  the  man  of  war 
Guiding  in  haste  his  trophied  iron  car. 
Pass  the  fair  fount  which  never  more  shall  shower 
Its  living  diamonds  round  at  noontide's  hour ; 
Enter  gay  Sallust's  house — its  beauties  trac»->- 
^Model,  in  those  fkr  times,  of  Roman  grace. 
On  arch  and  wall  its  seal  hath  ruin  set, 
But  luxury  breathes  ttom  many  a  chamber  yet, 

"  Such  was  the  home  of  Sallust;  well  may  sigh 
The  gazer  now  to  muse  on  days  gone  by, 
To  see  unroofed  those  gorgeous  classic  balls. 
Rain  stain  the  payments,  ivy  clasp  the  walls ; 
While  he,  the  lord,  long  past  the  Stygian  shore, 
Oan  fSeaat,  admir»-^ean  gaze,  return  no  moi^ 
UnUke  his  lettered  namesake,^  nought  shall  save 
His  shadowy  memory  from  Oblivion  s  grave : 
He  who  would  hope  to  live  be3rond  his  kind — 
Kot  through  vain  wealth  or  pride — must  live  by  mind* 


*  "  The  avenue  called  the  Street  of  Tombs  extends  nearly  to  the  entrance  of  the  ctty  at  the 
HereuUneum  gate.  Some  of  the  monumental  edifices  present  mere  masses  of  ruin,  but  others 
are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Many  mteresting  relics  were  found  In  the  sepulchral 
chambers,  giving  evidence  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
custom,  paid  frequent  visits  there. 

J**Thelachiymatory.  %  *' Hermes. 

"  Within  a  stone  recess.  Just  beyond  th«  gate,  the  skeleton  of  a  Romm  soUier  wu 
found ;  his  arms  were  in  hb  hands,  and  he  had  evidently  died  at  his  post  I 
11  "Weldorae. 

^  **  We  need  scar%1y  observe,  perhaps,  that  the  historianJSalhist  flourished  more  than  a 
century  before  the  destruction  of  Pompeii." 
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**  Pile!  frowning  near  the  Forum,  sterahr  fair, 
Where  hearts  now  dust  hare  broken  in  despair — 
House  of  the  spirit's  pangs,  the  body's  pain ! 
In  yon  deep  vault  what  means  that  rusty  chain  ? 
Two  ghastly  forms  lie  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
Tbeir  hands  still  manacled,  their  ancles  bound : 
Thus  have  those  prisoners  lain  a  thousand  years, 
Unknown  thehr  crimes,  their  struggles,  and  their  teai% 
If  slaves,  or  freedmen,  friends  or  bitter  foes ; 
Fancy  alone  can  paint  them  and  their  woes.* 
liethinks  two  patriot  brothers  they  might  be^ 
Who,  hating  tjrrants,  scorned  to  bend  the  knee: 
Long  had  they  chafed  and  pined  in  dungeon  gloom, 
But  cheered  with  friendship's  light  theur  living  tomb ; 
And  when  the  fiery  showers  and  earthquake  came^ 
They  trembled  not,  erect  each  stalwart  frame, 
But  only  shook  their  chains,  and  raised  their  eyei, 
Deeming  the  gods  spoke  thunder  from  the  skies, 
Called  on  great  Jove  to  lay  all  tyrants  low. 
And  chase  the  fiends  of  slavery,  wrong,  and  woe. 
Then  yielding  to  mild  thoughts,  the}'  slowly  crept 
Each  to  the  other  s  breast,  and  sighed  and  wept. 
Recalled  past  hours,  when  in  their  native  vale 
Fond  twins  they  roved,  and  heard  the  stock-dove's  tak. 
Thus  gasping,  falling,  in  that  last  embrace. 
This  cell  became  the  patrioU'  burial-place ; 
And  now  we  find  them,  as  they  sank  and  died, 
Linked  in  their  iron  fetters,  side  by  side !" 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Michell  with  The  oasis  find,  that  bright  green  spot, 

mach  respect.  That  shady,  watered  resttng-i^Me, 

"  Wild  Flowers  from  Germany,  by  ^1'  sorrows  past  are  then  focgot, 

Francis  du  Bourdieu,  Captain,  Royal  And  the  way-worn  pilgrim  fiadsto-loea. 

Hanoverian  Engineers. "f     The  &P8t  

flower  in  the  captain's  German  garden  Or  as  the  hali^on  boldly  braves 

18  "  The  Rose  of  Hildesheim  " : The  terrors  of  the  ocean  waves ; 


«*  Solemnly  sounds  the  vesper  chime  Bright  shines  the  sun  in  axure  skies, 

From  the  proud  dome  of  Hildesheim,  q^  j^^.^  g^  blisrful  day ; 

As  on  the  breath  of  love  it  fioats  ^^^  ^^  ^^  h^  py  ^-^^  fl|^ 

In  pleashig,  mt^ncholy  notes.  ^^  ,^^  not  one  bright  my  I 

It  ceases-and  from  those  grey  walls,  xhe  tranqufl  days  are  quickly  fled. 

Sweet  on  the  ravished  ear  now  falls  Li^.^  tempest  wiUly  sereoaw  ; 

Such  sound  as  angels'  voices  raise,  ^,^5^  troubled  wave  lifts  up  its  head. 

Chanting  in  heaven  the  Abnighty's  praise,  j^^  p^  ^^  mg,j»g  fon^  dreams  I" 
From  gentle  maidens  there  confined 

By  priestly  power  o'er  female  mind."  . ,                ^        . 

^  Alas,  poor  Captain  I 

The  captwn  is  no  friend  to  monastic  .    **  The  Wrongs  of  Pdand,  a  Poem 

insdtations  any  more  than  ourselves:  ^^^^  Cantos ;  comprising  the  Siege 

but  eschewing  polemics,  let  us  turn  in  of  Vienna,  ^th  histoncal^otes,  fy 

search  of  some  less  dangerous  posy.  ^JS!?  ^"^^^^  of  *Piurental  Wwdcaa.'"}: 

Here  is  a  choice  bouquet  of  similes:—  Th©  a«*^<"^  <>f  "Parental  Wisdom'* 

has    tmintentionally    added^   to   the 

"As  tnivellere  o'er  the  endless  waste  wrongs  of  Poland  the  additional  one 

Of  Araby's  sandy  plains,  of  a  very  prosaic  advocacy    of  her 

Longing  the  ciystal  well  to  taste,  ri^ts. 

And  cool  their  swelling  veins.  Here  is  matter  of  another  complex- 


*  "  In  one  of  the  cells  of  the  Basilica,  or  Court  of  Justice,  which  was  used  also  as  a  pubBe 
prison,  two  skeletons  were  found ;  the  irons  were  still  upon  their  limbs — they  had  perished 
in  their  chains." 

f  Belfast :  John  Henderson,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen !  Dublin :  Jamas  ITGlashan.  Lon- 
4oB :  £.  Farrington.     (Paris,  'Vienna,  &c,  agents  not  named).     18601^ 

X  Lsndon :  Saunders  and  Ottley.     1849. 
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ion — "Aletheia;  or,  the  Doom  of 
Mythology.  With  other  Poems.  By 
William  Charles  Kent."* 

Mr.  Kent  has  chosen  a  heavy  and 
exhausting  theme,  entailing  the  enu- 
meration of  an  endless  catalogue  of  my- 
thological beings.  It  is  '*  Lempriere's 
Dictionary"  in  verse ;  yet  the  subject  is 
warmed  and  enrichea,  by  a  vigorous 
genius,  into  a  series  of  beautiful  and 
apposite  pictures.  The  succession  of 
nmilar  forms  is  far  too  long,  and  the 
panoramic  pageant  soon  puis  on  the 
eye;  but  if  we  examine  the  parts  se- 
parately, we  must  own  that  the  pictures 
are  individuaUy  full  of  colour,  full  of 
body,  full — ^to  go  to  another  class  of 
illustration — of  succulence:  there  is 
not  an  insipid  passage  in  all  that  we 
have,  so  far,  read;  yet  the  general 
effect  of  the  poem  is  insipidity.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  such  a  poem  popu- 
lar, or  acceptable,  even  to  the  more 
discerning  class  of  readers.  To  have 
passed  in  review  the  twelve  Dii  Indi- 
gites  alone  would  have  been  preface 
enough  to  the  appearance  of  Christian 
verity  in  whose  lisht  the  Pantheon  dis- 
appears. But  Mr.  Kent  has  written 
as  if  he  tiiought  the  moment  for  intro- 
ducing Aletheia  could  not  be  thought 
to  have  properly  arrived  until  every 
one  of  the  Gentile  divinities — Greek, 
Roman,  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Indian,  Ger- 
man, &irmatian,  and  Celtic,  and  all 
the  smaller  impersonations  of  polythe- 
ism, &ys  and  nymphs,  water-spirits, 
and  a  multitude  of  names  that,  in  good 
truth,  we  never  heard  of  before — had 
been  severally  presented  to  the  reader's 
notice.  Even  Cloacina  is  not  omitted. 
The  parade  is  oveipowerinff.  In  spite  of 
the  excellence  otthe  individual  pic- 
tures, the  whole  sallery  cannot  be 
passed  throush  without  excessive  te- 
dium. But  Keats  himself  has  not  fan- 
cied more  delicious  images  than  meet 
us  in  many  of  the  stanzas.  How  rich 
is  the  introduction;  though  the  first 
line  recalls,  perhaps,  too  palpably  to 
the  ear  the  commencement  of  the 
Hyperion : — 

**  Deep  in  the  mdk)w  shadows  of  a  copse, 

Where  the  ripe  filbert  sheds  its  ample  nut, 
Where  flxmi  the  burgeon*d  bough  the  fir-cone 
drops, 
And  led  leaves  moulder  in  the  wheel-worn 
rut, 


Couched  on  the  verdant  sod,  alone  1  lay, 
While  fraught  with  glory  died  the  glimmer- 
ing day. 

•  «  •  «  « 

And  through  the  grass,  with  coil  of  snakisb 

glow, 
Curl'd  the  dun  roots  of  autumn,  fledg'd  with 


"Among  the  fern,  In  brightest  green  array'd, 
Chequer'd    with   safiTron    and  vermilion 
stains, 

The  furtive  lizard  in  the  sunlight  stray'd, 
Emitting  lustre  fVom  its  dappled  veins ; 

In  'mid-air  droned  the  evening  gnat  its  horn, 

An  insect  requiem  o'er  the  hour  forbm.** 

Afifain,  in  the  poljrtheism  of  the 
woods  and  glades,  how  rich  and  full 
of  succulence  :— 

"  Ught  waves  the  linden  where,  beneath  the 
rind, 

Phi1yra*s  passion  pulsates  with  the  sap ; 
Darli  lowers  the  yew  that  yet  with  ai«pect  kind 

Doth  cherish  Smilax  in  its  leafy  lap ; 
While  Leucothoe,  with  delight  intense, 
Is  rock'd  on  branches  yielding  frankincense. 

**  Broad  spreads  the  umbrageous  oak,  whose 
knotted  bole 

The  fern  in  feather'd  verdure  nestles  round, 
Whose  glutinous  apples  on  the  greensward  roll, 

Where  podded  acorns  strew  the  dippmg 

ground. 

•  •  «  •  • 

'*  Where  Thisbe  bleeds  upon  the  gnarMd  root, 
Under  the  umbrage  of  the  trysting  tree, 

The  lavbh  mulberry  drops  its  melting  fhiit, 
Redder  and  riclier  than  the  wine- vat's  lee : 

There  suicidal  Pyramus  complains, 

Flush'd  with  the  ruddy  ebbing  of  his  veins.** 

Again,  rebuilding  in  imagination  the 
symbolic  temple  of  the  Gentile  gods, 
how  splendid  are  his  architectural  so- 
lecisms : — 

"  And  ever  thns,  to  those  who  but  believs 

The  goigeons  hoet  as  visible  becomes 
As  stars  that  blink  through  sheen  of  summer 
eve, 
As  cactus  petals  bleeding  rosy  gums, 
As,  tumbling  to  the  smooth,  moss-cushion*d 

plot, 
From  crumbling  core,  the  yellow  apricot 

**  Tliey  rise  around  me  in  the  silent  dell, 

Wlicre  contemplation  hath  allui^d  my  feet, 
Till  bursts  the  bindweed  like  an  asphodel, 
Till  with  nectareous  streams  the  rills  com- 
pete; 
While  Fancy  waving  her  vivific  wand, — 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  vision*d  Joys  ex- 
pand. 


London:  Longmans.    1860. 
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**  Palace  on  palace,  dome  on  dome,  npaprin^n, 
like  rapoori  carUng  to  the  zepb^r^i  breath, 

And,  higher  than  tlie  Tulture'i  daring  wings 
Wheel  from  tlie  soaring  reach  of  arrowy 
death, 

The  fretted  pinnadeis  like  tongues  of  ftre. 

Ail  silver-red,  through  garland  doods  aspire. 

'*  FiUars  io  fluted  foresU  sprout  alufl ; 

In  limber  arc  the  flving  buttress  spans 
From  wall  to  wall,  whore  foliatioiu  soft 

Spread  forth  their  ornate  staliis  like  ivor^ 

(kns; 

Ya&t  cupoUs  in  swelling  pomp  srise, 

Like  agate  bubbles,  lo  the  asure  skies. 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  Abore  huge  bastioB^  like  Titanic  towens 

The  stalwart  corbels  Ua  theb*  sullen  b^ads ; 

From  all  whose  clefts  bloom  fcrth  celestial 

fluwers, 

From  all  whose  leaves  the  breczo  their 

incense  sheds ; 

While  sculptured  fruit  with  mhnlc  blossoms 

jcln 
Kature  and  Art  on  every  diiseird  quoin. 

"  Efich  onler  In  Its  different  mould  di^plsys 

The  gcon.etric  harmony  of  alt, 
And  each  with  various  capitals  arrays 

Tlie  pillsr'd  porch  snd  the  pilasterM  hall ; 
Here  scant  In  bhindlshments  like  greybeards, 

there 
Wreatird  as  with  childhood's  silken  rings  of 
hau-. 

♦»  The  Dorie  flilet,  the  lonk  curl. 
The  Tuscan  circle,  baM  of  usnal  bloomy 

Th'  Egyptian  band  where  doth  the  Coptic  girl 
Peruse  of  love  and  Hfe  the  graven  dooms, 

The  rich  Corinthian's  ample  coronet, 

Where  buds  exptndhig  through  theb  tendrils 
fret; 

**  All  coalesce  to  deoorato  the  ianc 
That  memory  out  of  ruins  builds  anew ; 

Where  in  collected  majesty  again 

Earth's  temples  blend  in  one  symbolic  view ; 

Where  rise  fVom  agva,  ^eath  the  garish  son, 

The  abrinaa  of  all  klealu  d  b  one." 

But  all  18  unavailing  to  relieve  "Ale- 
theia,"  as  a  whole,  from  intolerable  mo- 
notony. We  are  »orry  for  it :  for  Mr. 
Kent's  minor  poems  do  not  warrant  \X9 
in  any  of  the  gratulations  which  de- 
tached portions  of  the  "  Aletheia"  would 
make  ut  happy  to  offer.  We  can  only 
hope  that  our  surmise,  that  Mr.  Kent 
is  a  young  writer,  may  be  well-found, 
ed  ;  and  that  in  more  mature  compo- 
sitions we  may  hereafter  be  able  to  re- 


cognise the  eomhioation  of  exeeDeeeiet 
in  detail  with  general  effectivenew.  As 
It  is,  our  praises,  if  tber  be  of  any 
Talae  to  him,  must  be  Mluetaotly  bat 
half-given  and  half-withheld. 

•*  Thoughts  from  the  Inner  Cb^k.*^ 
The  prefkoe  states  that,  **  in  the  ffom. 
mer  of  1848,  a  fow  friends  a^n'eed  to 
meet  (brthe  purpose  of  obtaining  doee 
and  intimate  interoourse  upon  the  groat 
questions  afl^cting  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity." Our  readers  may  remember 
that  passage  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  P.  P.. 
Clerk  of  this  Parish,**  in  whidi  he  io- 
fbrms  1 


*'  It  was  in  thess  days  I  bethought  n^yidf 
that  moch  profit  might  aocnia  mto  om 
parish,  and  evea  unto  the  nation,  oould  there 
be  assembled  together  a  numb^  of  choacQ 
men  of  the  right  spirit,  who  might  argoe,  rs- 
fine,  and  define  upon  high  and  great  matters.* 

The  *<  Inner  Circle'*  appears  to  hava 
been  much  such  another  conventioii. 
Among  their  themes  were  the  Aire,  the 
Kailway,  Society,  Friendship,  Truth, 
the  Future,  the  iSxigress  of  Knowledge. 
They  treated  those  tubjeots  in  rtaem  y 
the  r^'thm  is,  for  the  moel  part,  Teo- 
njaonian  of  Looksby  Hall;  the  sen* 
tiraenta  phihinthro|nc,  the  prineiplea 
democratic,  the  peribrmanee  feeble. 
Tennyson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 
appear  to  have  been  the  models  ehieHy 
followed.  The  authors  excuse  thia 
publication  of  their  crudities  on  the 
plea  of  being  <' desirous  thai  others 
should  adopt  a  plan  whieh  haa  been  of 
so  much  importanoe  to  their  own  in. 
dividual  eulture."  The  oultiraiioii  of 
any  other  crop  would  have  been,  in 
our  judgment,  a  more  profitaUe,  as 
well  as  more  suitable  oecrpaftkm,  for 
Messrs,  Langford,  Harris,  Lathem, 
and  the  rest  of  our  ovcUcal  poets. 

"  Poems  }'*  by  William  AUin^ham.t 
Mr.  Allingham's  name  haa  hitherto 
only  been  known  in  connexiim  with  two 
or  three  dreamy  triflea,  not  quite  free 
from  the  affected  obscurity  whidi, 
among  the  exquisites  of  the  Londkm 
school,  passes  for  deptl^,  but  degantly 
polished,  and  evidently  proc^ding 
from  an  aecompEshed  mmd.  We 
are  moat  truly  and  sineerdy  de- 
Hghted  to  find  that  these  foibles 
only  characterise  a  few  of  Mr.  AUing- 


*  London:  Stmpkhi,  Marshall,  and  Co.    Birmingham:  E.  C.  Osborne.      Manchester :  J. 
T.  Parkes. 

t  Lundun :  Chapman  and  Hsll.     1850. 
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bam'a  minor  compositions,  and  that, 
in  the  poem  of  "The  Musio  Master," 
the  principal  piece  in  this  his  first 
pubbshed  volume,  he  has  detached  him- 
self most  happily  from  affectation  of 
every  kind,  and  told,  in  a  strain  of  al- 
most blameless  simplicity  and  sweet- 
nesjs,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  love- 
tales  in  the  language.  The  versifica- 
tion is  not  unworthy  of  the  ear  of  a 
Goldsmith;  the  diction  and  method 
such  as  Leiffh  Hunt,  to  whom  the. 
poem  is  dedicated,  might  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  in  his  happiest  hours. 
We  cannot  pass  the  name  of  Leigh 
Hunt  without  pausing  to  wafl  him  an 
affectionate  remembrance.  The  school 
of  literature  which  has  sorung  up  from 
the  germs  he  planted  has  its  weak- 
nesses, its  fopperies,  perhaps  its  dan- 
fers;  but  the  Bickenses,  Tennysons, 
drownings,  and  the  res*t  of  the  fine 
fiock  whom  he  may  call  his  children,  are 
good  and  genial  souls,  from  whose  fame 
the  old  man  may  derive  a  just  and  ho- 
nourable addition  to  hb  own.  Now 
to  proceed  with  this  poem  of  Mr.  Al- 
lingham,  the  last  of  the  distinguished 
band  who  have  owed  their  first  appre- 
ciation to  the  kindly  and  discerning  in- 
stincts of  Leigh  Hunt.  The  Music- 
Master,  Clauik,  son  of  an  Italian  mo- 
ther, loves  Milly,  the  daughter  of  a 
widower  in  humble  Hfe,  in  an  Irish  vil- 
lage. Milly  returns  his  passion,  but 
neither  has  ventured  to  disclose  the 
secret  :^- 

*^  How  thy  a  strength  b  Lovers,  that  so  much 
fean 
Its  darling  secret  to  itself  to  own ! 
Thdr  rapt,  iUhnitable  mood  appears 

To  each  of  them  to  be  enjoyed  alone : 
EzaHad  high  akove  aU  range  of  hope 
By  the  pore  soul's  eternity  oC  scope. 

*^  Yet  in  each  heart  a  prophecy  there  breathes, 

Of  how  in  futnre  hours  this  evening's 

phantom, 

Arrayed  in  fairer  hues  than  sunlight  weaves 

For  Nature's  rkhest  robe,  may  rise  to 

haunt  them. 

The  landscape  wavers  from  the  sight  of 

each} 
And  full  their  bosoms  swell,  too  full  for 
speech. 

"Is  it  a  dream?   The  countless  happy  stars 
Stand  silently  into  the  deepening  blue ; 
In  slow  procession  all  the  molten  bars 
Of  cloud  move  down ;  the  air  is  dim 
with  dew ; 
£vt  scatters  roses  on  the  shroud  of  Day, 
And  the  old  world  seems  far  withdrawn 
away. 


"With  good-night  kiss  the  aeybyr,  warm 
with  sleep, 
Gains  its  soft  cradle  in  a  bed  of  trees, 
Where  river-chhnes  aye  toIUng  sweet  and 
deep 
Make  lullaby ;  and  all  field-soents  that 
please 
The  Summer  float  Into  its  veil  of  gloom, 
Dream-interwoven  in  a  viewless  loom. 

"  Clothed  with  an  earnest  paleness,  not  a 
blush. 
And  with  the  angel  gravity  of  bve. 
Each  lover's  face  amid  the  twilight  hush 
Is  like  a  saint's  whose  thoughts  are  all 
above 
In  voiceless  gratitude  for  heavenly  boon  ; 
And  o'er  them  for  a  halo  comes  the  raoto." 

We  are  reminded,  but  by  no  iraita- 
tion,  of  one  of  the  sweetest  strains  of 
Keats.  An  accident  reveals  Claude's 
passion,  but  unhappily  he  is  not  awaro 
that  Milly  is  oonsoious  of  what  has  oc- 
curred. Milly,  her  heart  assured  and 
exalted,  weeps  herself  asleep  with  plea- 
sure:— 

*'  Oh,  dream,  poor  child,  beneath  the  mid- 
night stars! 
Lie  slumbering  far  into  the  yellow  dawn 
The  shadow  creeps  apace ;  the  storm  that 


The  lily  even  now  is  stealing  on. 
All  has  been  long  fulfilled:  yet  could  I 

weep 
At  thought  of  thee  so  quietly  asleep ! 

"  Most  cruel  Nature,  so  untoudied,  so  hard. 
The  while  thy  children  shake  with  joy 
or  pain, 
Thou  wilt  not  forward  Love,  nor  Death 
retard 
One  finger-push  for  mortal)'  dearest 
gain! 
Claude,  through  the  summer  night,  serwely 
spread, 

Stra3rs  calmly  home,  and  finds  his  father 

dead." 

Claude  is  bow  left  to  the  guidance  of 
an  uncle :  the  undo  urges  him  to  eml. 
ffrattt.  CUiude — unhappy  timidity,  and 
Sital  reserve ! — carries  his  unavowed 
passion  to  America,  and  Milly  breaks 
her  heart.  Claude  returns,  and  re- 
ceives from  Milly's  nurse  her  bequest 
of  her  picture  and  a  letter : — 

**  The  note  ran  thus,  *  Dear  Claude,  so  near 
my  death, 
I  feel  that  like  a  Spirit's  words  are  these, 
In  which  I  say,  that  I  have  perfect  faith 

In  your  true  love  for  me, — as  God,  who  sees 
The  secrets  of  all  hearts,  can  sec  in  mine 
That  fondest  truth  which  sends  this  feeble 
sign. 
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*"  *  1  <lo  not  tUak  tbat  He  wiU  Uk«  aw«y. 
Etcd  in  HeftTen,  tfab  prectons  «trthl j 

Soelj  be  tendt  Its  pore  and  bappj  ny 
Down  as  a  mevage  from  the  world 
abort. 
Ptorhapa  H  is  tbe  iUl  light  drawing  near 
Whkb  makea  the  dooming  Past  at  length 
80  clear. 

*«*We  might  hava  been  ao  happy  LBot 
Hiawffl 
Said  no,  who  ofden  all  thfaiga  for  th« 

Ob,  raaj  Hia  power  into  ytmr  aonl  instil 
A  peace  like  this  of  which  I  am  pos- 


Aod  may  He  Vkas  7*00,  lore,  for  evermore, 
And  guide  you  safeir  to  His  beayenly 
shore!"* 

Cknde  retonu  to  America  and  so- 
laoea  bis  grief  with  labour.  Some  re- 
turned emigrants  relate  an  interriew 
with  him: — 

**  *  We  gave  him  all  oar  news,  and  in  retmm 
He  told  ns  bow  he  lived  — a  lonely  life ! 
Uilcs  from  a  neighbour  sowed  and  reaped 
his  com. 
And  hardy  grew.     One  spoke  about  a 
wife 
To  ch^r  him  in  that  solitary  wild ; 
At  which  he  only  shook  his  head  and 


"  *  Next  dawn,  when  each  one  of  our  little 
band 
Had  on  a  mighty  Walnut  carved  bis 
name, 
Henceforth  a  sacred  tree,  he  said,  to  stand 
'Mid  hisenlaiging  bounds, — the  moment 
caifie 
For  farewell  words.    But  long,  behind 

our  backs, 
We  heard  the  echoes  of  hiss  winging  axe.** 

So  ends  the  poem.  A  calm,  exalted 
delight  lingers  on  the  mind.  The  scene, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  laid  in  Ireland, 
and  the  actors  move  in  humble  Irish 
life ;  but  Mr.  Allinjrham  has  avoided 
all  the  Yulgar  peculiarities  of  diction 
which,  in  Irish  song  and  story,  have 
so  long  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
give  the  stamp  of  nationality.  So  far 
as  the  verbal  indications  of  Irishism  are 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  address,  ^'Ballyshannon,"  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Allingham*s  preface,  to 
tell  that  he  is  a  writer  of  tnis  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed  the 
only  political  allusions  in  the  volume 
savour  more  of  contempt  for,  than  any 
sympathy  in,   Irish   matters — an   ill- 


ad  vis^*!  I  uvowal  in  one  m  well  t;utitle<l 
to  aspire  to  the  name  of  poet;  a  name 
never  yet  worthily  borne  by  any  one 
indifferent  to  the  patriotic  sentiment* 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Allingham's  ideal  of 
"Justice  for  Irdand"  expresses  -very 
appropriately  the  doctrine  on  literary 
Irishisms  which  we  ourselves  have  so 
long  sought  to  inculcate : — 

"  Jtuticefar  Ireiamd  /  if  ye  can, 

O  host  of  writers  brogniah  ; 
Nor  paint  each  fellow-conntryraan 

As  blundering  or  roguish. 
Think  less  of  oddities  imd  rags, 

And  more  of  human  nature ; 
And,  'stead  of  party  words  and  flags, 

March  under  something  greater.** 

The  conclusion  of  the  stanza  is 
weak ;  but  the  whole  expresses  very 
well  the  just  rule  by  which  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham  has  regulated  the  admission  of 
those  verbal  characteristics  in  his  larger 
poem.  For  example,  in  the  nurse's 
narrative  of  Milly's  con^assion  to  her 
of  her  love  for  Claude : — 

*'  *•  Twas  on  a  cold  March  eA-ening — ^well  I 

mind,* 
The  nurse  went  on,  'we  sat  and  watched 

together 
The  long  grey  sky;  and  then  the  sun 

behind 
The  clouds  shone  down,  though  not  like 

summer  weather, 
Ou  the  hills  far  away.    I  can't  tell  why, 
But,  on  a  sudden,  I  began  to  cry, 

^ '  I  dried  my  tears  before  I  turned  to  her; 
And  then  I  saw  that  her  eyes,  too,  were 

wet, 
And  pale  her  fkce,  and  calm  without  a 

stir; 
Whilst  on  the  lighted  hiOs  her  koks 

were  set. 
Where,  strange  beyond  the  cold,  dsik 

fields,  they  lay, 
As  if  her  thoughts,  too,  journeyed  lu 

away.*  ** 

"  The  long  grey  sky,**  has  somewhat 
too  much  of  the  Tennysonian  obscurity. 
Long — which  way  ?  Along  or  across  ? 
And  then,  which  is  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  sky  ?  The  bng  sky, 
the  long  sphere,  the  long  circle—"  it 
is  afiectations."  But  there  are  few 
minds  in  which  the  words  will  not  reaU 
ise  a  very  characteristic  picture,  and 
few  breasts  in  which  the  assodation 
between  the  burst  of  cold  %ht  on  tbe 
distant  mountains,  and  or  sad  and 
tender  emotion  in  the  bosoms  of  Wk 
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and  her  coinpaniou,  will  not  ))c  felt 
with  a  keen  perception  of  the  truth 
and  tenderness  of  the  passage. 

A  string  of  pretty  conceits  on  "  Poets 
and  Flowers"  exhibits  Mr.  Allingham's 
artistic  skill  and  delicacy  of  taste  very 
gracefnlly. 

"  Eve's  shadow  fell:  so,  qoicklj as  we  may, 
We  touch  for  Herrick,  never  sad  nor 
cold, 
The  Meadow-sweet,  that  borders  fields  of 
hay; 
For  Chapman,  Marigold. 

'*  The  flaming  Peony  with  Mablow  mate, 
The  Rhododendron  give  to  Dbtdbn 
Urge; 
To  Ben  the  DahHa,  finely  elaborate ; 
Iris  to  holy  Geobgs. 

"  Lavender,    Quablks  ;    Sweet- William's 
honest  face 
Claims  Marvell;    Flbtcber    must 
Convolvulus  get ; 
Pope  the  Camellia,  nursed  for  lamp -light 
grace; 
GoLDSiOTH  the  Mignionette. 

'*  The  dark  sward's  spirts  of  early  Crocus- 
fiame, 
Purpure,  and  Or^  and  Argent,  do  thou 
take 
Boy  Chattebton  ;  and  *  crowned  with  a 
golden  dream,' 
Thb  AngeUKly,  Blake,"  &c  Sec 


Eminently gi*iicfful  and  appo!<ite.  Wo 
will  not  roar  me  favourable  impression 
by  carping  at  the  fopperies  of  some  of 
the  other  minor  pieces.  We  bid  Mr. 
Ailingham  welcome  to  the  company  of 
poets  pure  and  good.  Alas  that  we 
could  say  the  same  for  him  whose  dark, 
wicked,  product  of  heavenly  faculties 
perverted,  still  remains  on  the  table. 
We  will  not  now  take  up  "Goethe, 
a  New  Pantomime,  by  Edward  Ke- 
nealy."*  We  have  preferred  to  deal 
with  men,  of  perhaps,  less  ability — for 
this  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  ability— 
whom  we  can  respect  for  their  inten- 
tions, while  we  blame  their  faults  of  ex- 
ecution. We  would  not  mix  up  sorrow 
and  indignation  with  the  temper  of 
mind  in  which  **  The  Music  Master" 
of  Ailingham  has  left  us ;  nor  would 
we  diminish  the  value  of  such  qualified 
commendations  as  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow,  by  casting  them  into  the  shade 
by  the  expression  of  unqualified  as- 
tonishment which  we  could  not  restrain 
at  the  frequent  bursts  of  power, 
splendour,  and  wit,  which  iUumine  this 
Inrilliant  but  detestable  performance. 
Another  time,  and  in  another  frame 
of  mind,  we  mapr  return  to — **  Goethe, 
a  New  Pantommie.'' 


*  liondon:  Beeves.   1860. 
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OUB  POBTBAIT  QALLEBT. — NO.  LXI. 
CATHBBIRS  BATB8. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Ireland^  so  essentially  the  land  of  £bn^  whose  bardic 
remains  have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation,  whose  national  melodies  alter- 
nate from  the  touchingly  simple  to  the  thrillinslj  superb,  being  alike  *<  beautiful 
exceedingly,"  whether  they  breathe  Ihe  soul  of  pathos,  or  glow  with  the  fervonr 
of  martial  enthusiasm ;  whose  <<  keens"  express  the  Terr  passion  and  abandon- 
ment of  grief;  whose  war-songs  stir  up  the  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet — 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  we  repeat,  that  our  musical' Island  has  giren  to  the  l^c 
staee  but  a  single  female  vocalist,  within '  our  memory,  capable  of  interpreting, 
with  success,  the  highest  order  of  dramatic  music.  Although  in  every  other 
branch  or  art  our  country  has  given  proof  of  that  genius  and  talent  which  are 
the  inalienable  birthright  of  her  children,  as  a  vocalist,  Irish  by  birth,  and 
Irbh  in  heart,  who  ha^  already  achieved  triumphs  which  j^alKS  m  the  shade 
many  of  the  proudest  lyric  victories  of  the  Italian  and  German  prima-donnas, 
Catherine  Hayes  stands  alone. 

A  few  years  have  only  passed  since  Miss  Hayes  may  be  remembered  in  thia 
city,  a  fair  and  gentle  girl,  receiving  musical  instruction  from  Signer  Sapio, 
singing  with  him  at  the  Anacreontic  and  other  societies,  and  exhibiting  on  every 
re-appearance  increased  purity  of  style,  refinement  of  taste,  correctness  of  ear, 
and  volume  of  voice.  The  committee  of  this  society  expressed  their  approbation 
of  this  remarkable  improvement  by  a  proportionably  rapid  increase  in  the 
amount  of  her  salary — the  inexperienced  vocalist  herseif,'then  unconscious  of  her 
powers,  receiving  with  blended  bewilderment  and  delight  this  proof  of  her  on- 
ward progress  in  the  art  she  loved.  Yet,  then,  though  rising  so  rapidly  and  so 
steadily  in  the  estimation  of  these,  the  best  judges  among  our  musical  amateurs 
—though  greeted  with  public  applause,  and  private  eulogium,  increasing  every 
day  in  flattering  warmth — though  not  a  little  bewildered  at  the  unexpected 
enthusiasm  of  the  "bravas"  and  ''encores"  with  which  her  early  public  per- 
formances were  greeted — not  one  of  her  admirers  could  have  foreseen  the  bril- 
liant destiny  that  awaited  her— not  one  of  them  could  have  anticipated  her  return 
to  her  native  country,  in  1849,  after  having  won  in  the  land  of  song,  both  from 
lame  and  fortune,  a  golden  and  glorious  triumph. 

Catherine  Hayes  is  a  native  of  Limerick,  having  been  born  at  No.  4,  Pafaick- 
street,  in  that  city,  where  she  resided  with  her  mother  and  sister  up  to  the 
period  of  her  departur^for  Dublin,  to  be  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Signer 
Antonio  Sapio.  The  development  of  her  musical  talent  was  early  almost  with- 
out precedent.  From  her  childhood  she  exhibited  a  precocity  of  vocal  power 
that  excited  astonishment  and  admiration,  and  won  for  her  the  generous  patron- 
age of  the  late  Bbhop  of  Limerick,  to  whose  warm  and  liberal  encouragement 
she  owes  the  eminence  she  has  gained,  and  whose  congratulations,  when  she  had 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty  attending  her  arduous  upward  struggle,  and 
returned  from  Italy  matured  in  genius  and  beauty,  she  ever  acknowledges  with 
tearful  eyes  to  have  been  her  best  reward. 

An  incident,  somewhat  romantic  in  its  character,  formed  the  first  introduction 
of  Catherine  Hayes  to  the  late  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Edmund  Knox.  Near  to 
the  See  House,  then  situated  in  Henry-street,  is  the  town  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Limerick,  in  whose  family  an  aged  female  relative  of  Miss  Hayes  resided.  The 
gardens  attached  to  these  houses  stretch  in  parallel  lines  to  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauty.  A  woodbine- 
covered  arbour  near  the  river's  brink  was  a  favourite  report  of  Catherine  Hayes, 
then  a  young  and  delicate  child — timid,  gentle,  and  reserved,  shrinking  from 
the  sportive  companionship  of  her  playmates ;  her  chief  apparent  source  of 
pleasing  being  to  sit  alone,  half-hidden  among  the  leaves,  and  warble  Iri^ 
ballad  after  ballad,  the  airs  and  words  of  which  she  appeared  to  have  caught  up 
and  retained  with  a  species  of  intuitive  facility.     One  evening,  while  thus 
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delightfully  occupied,  "  herself  forgetting,"  and  never  dreaming  but  that  she 
was  "  by  the  world  forgot,"  some  pleasure-parties  on  the  river  were  attracted 
bv  the  clear  silvery  tones  of  her  voice,  and  tne  correct  taste  she  even  then  dis- 
played. Boat  afler  boat  silently  dropt  down  the  stream,  pausing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  whence,  as  from  the  cage  of  a  singing-bird,  came  the  warblings 
that  attracted  them.  Not  a  whisper  announced  to  the  unconscious  child  the 
audience  she  was  delighting,  till,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  air,  *'  The  Lass  of 
Growrie,"  the  unseen  vocalist  finished  the  ballad,  dwelling  on  the  passage  '^  And 
now  she*s  Lady  Gowrie"  with  that  prolonged  and  thrilRng  shake  which  owes 
nothing  to  fdl  the  after-cultivation  her  voice  received,  and  which,  in  years  to 
come,  was  to  cause  the  critical  and  fastidious  pit  occupants  of  the  Grana  Opera 
to  "rise  at  her,"  and  to  forget,  in  the  passionate  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm, 
the  cold  formalities  of  etiquette.  Then  from  her  unseen  auditory  arose  a  raptu- 
rous shout  of  applause,  the  first  intimation  the  blushing  and  half-frightened 
vocalist  received  that  her  "native  wood-notes  wild"  had  attracted  a  numerous 
and  admiring  audience.  The  Right  Rev.  Edmund  Knox  was  one  of  those  un- 
seen listeners,  and  his  correct  taste  and  refined  discrimination  at  once  discerned 
the  germ  of  that  talent,  the  matured  growth  of  which  has  so  happily  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  That  evening  the  open  air  practice  terminated, 
and  the  timid  girl,  who  knew  not  the  glorious  natural  sift  she  possessed,  found 
herself  suddenly  a  musical  wonder,  and  heard,  with  a  Idnd  of  incredulous  de- 
light,  confident  anticipations  of  her  future  celebrity  pronounced.  She  was 
immediately  invited  to  the  See  House,  where  the  kindest  encouragement  over- 
came her  timidity,  and  she  soon  became  the  "star"  of  a  series  of  musical 
reunions,  given  chiefly  for  her  instruction  by  her  kind  patron.  These  concerts 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  Messrs.  Rogers,  musicians  of  great  promise,  one 
of  whom  is  now  organist  to  the  Cathedral,  Limerick.  Singing  to  their  accom- 
paniment, amid  a  circle  predisposed  to  receive  her  with  favour,  Catherine  Hayes 
"  came  out,"  her  rapid  onward  progress  being  soon  manifest  to  all. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  beautiful  shake,  clear,  thrilling,  and  bril- 
liant, with  which  Miss  Hayes  is  gifted,  as  having  produced  the  irrepressible 
burst  of  applause  that  indicated  the  presence  of  her  first  audience — ap- 
plause, the  memory  of  which,  we  dare  aver,  like  that  of  a  first  victory,  has 
been  more  dearly  cherished  than  any,  the  proudest  of  her  after  triumphs.  A 
brief  history  of  tne  first  discovery  of  this  rare  natural  gift,  which  arduous  and 
persevering  study  and  constant  practice  may  succeed  in  imitAing,  if  not  partially 
acquiring,  but  which,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  natvral,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
Shortly  before  the  period  of  Miss  Hayes's  introduction  to  Bishop  Knox,  and 
when  quite  a  child,  a  lady  in  Limerick — a  highly-accomplished  amateur-^ 
took  great  interest  in  the  gentle  and  thoughtful  girl,  and  invited  Catherine 
frequently  to  visit  her.  With  this  lady  as  her  first  instructress,  she  es- 
sayed to  improve  her  style  of  singing  some  simple  ballads,  and  displaying  in  them 
considerable  flexibility  of  voice  and  facility  of  execution,  her  patroness  proposed 
that  she  should  essay  a  shake.  Surprised,  vet  flattered,  and  never  areaming 
that  she  really  possessed  such  a  gift,  she  renised  with  blushes  and  smiles  ;  but 
on  her  return  to  the  solitude  of  her  garden-practice  bower  by  the  river's  brink, 
she  at  once  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  shake  her  patroness  had  played  for  her 
instruction.  She  then  ascertained,  to  her  extreme  delight,  the  existence  of  that 
beautiful  and  perfect  ornament,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  her  sing- 
ing. Timid  by  nature,  retiring  by  habit,  and  scarcely  believing  in  the  possession 
of  the  precious  gift,  so  newly  oiscovered,  she  kept  the  secret  to  herself.  At 
length,  one  day,  having  taken  her  wonted  position  at  the  pianoforte,  and  bein^ 
lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  pleasure  of  singing,  she  for  a  moment  forgot  alike  her  ti- 
midity and  caution,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  concluding  verse  of  the  ballad, 
finished  with  a  shake  so  brilliant,  so  thrilling,  so  perfect,  that  it  extracted  a  literal 
scream  of  delight  from  her  astonished  and  giitified  patroness,  who,  though 
pleased  with,  and  proud  of  her  young  pupil,  knew  not  till  then  the  musical 
treasure  she  had  discovered. 

It  was  from  this  lady  Miss  Hayes  acquired  all  the  first  elementary  knowledge 
of  music,  which  gave  her,  while  still  a  child,  those  facilities  of  brilliant  execution, 
fully  developed  by  after-instr notion,  and  amid  all  the  triumphs  of  her  splendid 
professional  career  she  has  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  tne  sur- 
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prise>  <' affectionate  and  glad/*   with  which  her  shake  on  this  occasion  was 


Bishop  Knox,  gratified  beyond  measure  by  the  astonislung  progress  of  his/w-o- 
teg^,  consulted  a  numbei*  of  bis  and  her  friends  in  Limerick  as  to  the  best  means 
of  fully  developing  the  (qualities  of  her  voice,  and  of  making  the  great  natural 
gifts  she  possessed  subsidiary  to  her  future  maintenance.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined that  she  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  some  musical  professor  of 
eminence ;  and  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  this  purpose,  a  subscription 
list  was  opened  among  her  friends,  a  large  sum  being  \ery  speedily  collected. 
After  much  consultation,  and  a  carcfiu  consideration  of  tne  merits  of  the 
various  professors  then  in  this  metropolis,  Signer  Sapio  was  unanimously  selected, 
a  Just  compliment  to  the  well-known  abilities  of  this  professor,  and  the  pains- 
taking care  he  devoted  to  his  pupils.  These  arrangements  having  all  been  com- 
pleted, and  Signor  Sapio  having  notified  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  charge, 
received  the  following  communication : — 

"  Mr  DBAR  Sib, — I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  requisite  sum  for  Miss  Hayeses  board 
and  toitioa  for  one  year,  and  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
write  to  me  to  say  when  3rou  and  Mrs.  Sapio  can  receive  her.  All  her  friends  here,  and  the 
has  man^',  are  delighted  to  thinlL  she  will  be  placed  under  your  protection.  She  is  a  very 
amiable  girl,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  do  yon  great  credit 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours, 

*'  £Difozn>  LnfEBicK. 
*«  FfeUot,  Lineriok,  8th  Much,  1839.** 

Signor  Sapio  immediately  replied,  e?^pressing  his  intention  of  at  once  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  Miss  Hayes's  reception,  and  requesting  to  be 
informed  when  her  arrival  in  the  metropolis  might  be  expected.  His  residence 
was  then  in  Percy-place,  where  commenced  what  may  fairly  be  termed  her 
first  professional  studies,  and  where  that  young  ambition  to  excel  was  awakened, 
whicn  never,  through  all  the  toils  of  arduous  practice,  lost  faith  in  the  encourag- 
injj  belief,  that  success  should  ultimately  crown  perseverance.  The  rejoinder  of 
Bishop  Knox  was  as  follows  :^. 

**  Mt  dear  Siit,7-Miss  Hayes  will  be  prepared  to  leave  this  in  a  we^  or  ten  days,  aft 
Durthest,  and  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know,  by  return  of  post,  if  you 
and  Mrs.  Sapio  can  reoetve  her  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Edmond  Knox  is  quite  enchanted  at  the 
iuooess  she  has  had  in  raising  subscriptions,  and,  indeed,  so  are  all  her  fHends,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  have  her  with  yoa  as  soon  as  possible.  She  is  a  most  modest,  gentle^  unassuming 
girl ;  and  so  anxious  is  she  for  improvement  (knowing,  indeed,  that  her  livdibood  depends 
npoQ  it),  that  I  am  oonvinoed  she  will  give  her  very  soul  to  it. 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  sinoerdy,  your  obliged 

'*  Edmohd  LnoBicx. 

"  I  have  sent  Mr.  Pigott  the  amount  of  her  account  for  the  overtures.  I  hope  to  bs  in 
Dublin  in  about  three  weeks,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  on  my  way  to  London.  I  can, 
if  you  wish  it,  let  you  have  £80  in  hand. 

**  IWaoe,  Limerick,  lath  Much,  1889.** 

Catherine  Hayes  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  1st  of  April,  1839,  and  took  up  her 
residence  with  Signor  Sapio  in  Percy.place,  it  being  a  great  addiUonal  recom- 
mendation  to  her  mother,  and  her  anxious  relatives  and  friends,  that  the  home 
thus  provided  for  her  was  eligible  in  every  respect,  combining  the  greatest  com- 
fort with  the  utmost  respectability.  Her  voice  then  possessed  the  beaUtifal 
clearness  and  silvery  mellowness  which  are  its  characteristics ;  her  natural  taste 
was  j^ure  and  refined ;  but,  in  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  portion  of  her 
art,  m  which  it  rei^uires  carefully  and  judiciously  directed  study  to  acquire  a 
mastery,  she  was  still  extremely  deficient.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  her  im. 
provement  was  astonishing,  ana  her  eagerness  to  learn,  the  assiduity  of  her 
study,  and  the  persevering,  pains-taking  constanc;^  of  her  practice,  amply  fulfilled 
the  bishop's  anticipation,  that  when  once  placed  in  a  position  where  her  abilities 
mi£;ht  have  room  for  development  and  display,  she  would  "  give  her  very  soul** 
to  her  art. 

Her  first  appearance  in  public  to<*  place  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1839,  just  ooa 
month  afWr  her  arrival  in  the  metropolis.     The  scene  of  this  then  great  event 
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in  her  life  was  the  annaal  concert  of  Signor  Sapio,  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Kotundo,  an  entertainment  uniformly  commanding  a  large,  fashionable,  and  dis- 
criminating auditory.  Although  it  may  be  supposed  her  timidity  was  very 
great,  so  great,  indeed,  that  the  cordial  welcome  she  received  scarcely  sufficed  to 
restore  her  self-possession,  her^r*^  public  performance  gave  her  friends  assurance 
that  their  confidence  in  her  natural  powers  was  not  misplaced.  Even  then,  aHer 
only  a  few  weeks'  tuition,  her  improvement  was  so  marked  as  to  astonish  the 
professional  friends  of  her  able  master  who  had  only  heard  her  sing  previously, 
immediately  after  her  arrival  from  Limerick,  when  the  cultivation  her  voice 
had  received  amounted  merely  to  the  amateur  instruction  of  her  early  friend  in 
Limerick.  The  following  notice  of  the  debut  of  Miss  Hayes  appeared  in  the 
JSvening  Packet,  the  other  metropolitan  critics  also  speaking  &vourably  of  her 
singing:— 

"  On  this  occasion  a  fair  debutante  (a  pupil  of  Signor  Sapio)  made  her  first  appearance  as 
a  vocalist,  and  promises,  ere  long,  to  stand  high  in  the  profession  she  has  chosen.  She  sung 
most  effectively,  with  Signor  Sapio,  the  duet  *■  O'er  Shepherd  Pipe,'  and  was  loudly  encored, 
being  also  favourably  received  in  an  Italian  air  which  followed.  Her  voice  is  a  soprano  of 
considerable  volume  and  compass,  and  has  evidently,  so  far,  been  carefoUy  cultivated." 

The  second  appearance,  in  public,  of  Miss  Hayes  was  thus  heralded  in  one  of 
the  public  journals,  and  we  may  parenthetically  remark  that,  from  the  beginnings 
these  organs  of  opinion  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  encomiums  i-^ 

**  It  is,  we  understand,  the  intention  of  the  conductors  of  the  Anacreontic  Society  to  intro- 
duce to  their  friends,  at  the  forthcoming  concert,  a  young  lady  of  great  promise,  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  some  instruction  from  Signor  Sapio.  The  musical  world  is  on  tiptoe  of 
expectation  of  the  treat  provided  for  them  by  this  ancient  and  distinguished  Society.** 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  December,  1839,  that  this  concert  was  given ;  and  the 
Packet  thus  noticed  her  performance  :— 

"  Miss  Hayes  is  a  highly  promising  vocalist,  and,  despite  of  the  timidity  under  which  she 
was  labouring,  she  sung  sweetly-  and  expressively.  Her  style,  which  is  naturally  pure,  has 
been  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  all  she 
requires  is  a  little  more  experience  and  public  practice  to  render  her  a  decided  acquisition  to 
the  concert-room.  We  were  pleased  to  find  that  she,  in  a  great  degree,  conquered  her  ner- 
vousness in  the  air  *  Qui  la  Voce,'  from  Puritam,  which  she  executed  in  a  manner  that  showed 
the  exoeUeooe  of  her  tuition,  liiss  Hayes  was  also  tery  effective  in  the  air  Came  per  Serena, 
which  was  loudly  encored.** 

The  following  month  Miss  Hayes,  accompanied  by  her  pains-taking  instructor, 
paid  a  visit  to  her  birth,place,  and  greatly  pleased  her  early  patrons,  whose 
astonishment  at  her  rapid  progress  knew  no  bounds.  The  Bishop  of  Limerick 
save  a  private  concert  expressly  in  her  honour,  and  her  performance  gratified 
him  exceedingly,  and  greatly  delighted  his  quests.  Ere  leaving  Limerick  on 
this  occasion,  she  also  sung  in  public  at  a  musical  entert^nment,  announced  for 
her  joint  benefit  and  that  of  Signor  Sapio ;  and  the  audience  was  both  surprised 
and  gratified  to  find  her  improvement  so  decided. 

Having  returned  to  Dublin,  still  under  the  care  of  Sapio,  with  whose  family, 
as  before,  she  resided.  Miss  Hayes  pursued  her  musical  studies  with  unremitting 
diligence,  and  an  ardour,  indeed,  that  required  to  be  checked  by  the  kind  hand 
of  her  instructor,  lest  health  might  be  sacrificed  to  over-practice  and  too  close 
application.  Still  she  occasionally  sang  in  public,  as,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1841,  her  appearance  formed  one  of  the  attractions  of  a  concert  given  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Knight.  At  this  entertainment  Miss  Hayes  was  introduced  to  Liszt,  the 
celebrated  pianist,  who  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  her  voice  and  style  that  he 
addressed  a  congratulatory  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  to 
Mrs.  Knox,  daughter-in-law  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick : — 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  voice  more  expressive  than  that  of  Miss  Hayes.  I  doubt  if, 
amongst  the  singers  of  the  day,  there  is  one  equal  in  extent  and  volume  to  what  her*8  will  be. 
As  to  her  singmg,  it  is  easy  and  imtural,  and  devoid  of  all  false  method ;  and  whatever  her 
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career  in  fotore  may  be,  die  will  owe  a  good  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sapio.  Whether  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Italy,  or  wherever  I  may  ^  I  shall  alwa^^  be  happy  to  forward  her  in  her 
profiessioD. 

"F.Lmet." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1841,  Miss  Hay^e  contmaed  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  vocalists  at  the  Anacreontic,  Philharmonic,  and  other  metropolitan 
concerts,  her  terms  gradually  increasing  from  five,  till  they  reached  ten  cuineaa 
each  performance.  This  ma^r  be  an  extremely  commerdal  method  of  inmcating 
•teady  improyemenf^  but  it  is  more  expressive  than  pages  of  eulogium.  She 
▼isited  Belfiist  (singing  at  the  opening  of  the  Anacreontic  Hall  there).  Limerick 
again,  Parsonstown,  and  other  places,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1841  ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  September,  a  great  event  in  her  life,  as  she  then  considered 
it,  took  place — an  introduction  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  great  Lablache. 
Benedict  was  also  present  at  this  interview,  during  which,  with  much  difficulty, 
as  she  often  even  now  declares,  that  she  vividly  remembers  being  really 
fiijghtened,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  sin^  "Qui  la  Voce,"  in  order  that  the  vetemn 
mi^t  pass  his  awful  and  dreaded  judgment  on  her  pretenaons  to  take  some 
nu3c  as  a  solo  concert  singer,  the  position  at  that  time  ner  proudest  desires  only 
sought  to  achieve.  Lablache  heard  her  with  attention  till  the  air  was  finished, 
when,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  opinion  which  she  tremblingly  awaited,  he 
asked  her  to  try  another  and  more  difficult  solo,  and  then  a  duet,  in  which  he 
joined,  and  then  another  duet,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  trial  terminated  in  a  day's 
practice  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  the  gratified  debutante.  Lablache's 
(pinion  of  her  pretensions  was  at  once  natterin^y  pronounced,  and  that  opinion 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  Sapio  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a 
translation :«. 

"  Dkab  Sapio, — I  have  heard  with  infinite  pleasure  yonr  pupil,  Miss  Hayes ;  and  I  find 
she  possesses  all  the  qaalities  to  make  a  good  singer.  With  your  instnictioa  she  can  but 
gaui  every  day,  and  I  am  certain  she  will  end  by  becoming  a  perfect  vocalist  in  every  aenso 
of  the  word. 

*<  Believe  me,  your  smcere  friend, 

"  Louis  Lablache." 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  highest  desire  of  Catherine  Hayes  at  this  period 
was  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  position  of  some  eminence  as  a  concert  smger ; 
and  it  was  only  after  her  interview  with  Lablache,  during  which  he  invited  her 
to  go  to  the  tneatre  the  following  evening,  and  see  Grisi  and  Mario  perform 
together  in  the  mnd  opera  of  Norma,  that  she  felt  the  current  of  her  deetmy 
was  changed.  She  had  never  witnessed  great  acting  united  with  great  dnging 
before ;  and  as  she  sat,  with  lips  apart,  eye  dilated,  and  heart  tumultuously 
beating,  while  the  most  splendid  personation  of  the-  Druid  priestess  that  the 
staee  can  boast  passed  like  an  exciting  dream  before  her ;  as  she  heard  the 
peius  of  applause  reverberating  through  the  house ;  as  she  beheld  ^  literal 
shower  of  floral  wreaths  and  bouquets  wiUi  which,  finally,  the  Queen  of  Itahaa 
Song  was  crowned,  the  fiirst  seeds  were  sown  of  ambition  to  excd  in  the  lyric 
drama.  How  tame,  how  cold,  how  incomplete  then  appeared  the  greatest  tri- 
umph  or  most  flattering  reception  of  the  concert-room ;  how  treasured  was  the 
after  presentation  to  the  Norma ;  how  little  was  the  illusion  affected  by  that 
dingy  locality,  "  behind  the  scenes  ;'*  how  fixed,  settled,  and  all-abeorbing  be- 
came the  idea,  that  no  glory  could  surpass  that  of  being  called  asain  and  again 
before  the  curtain,  and,  half  blinded  by  the  glare,  half  suffocated  by  the  heat  of 
yainly  endeavouring  to  hold  the  armful  of  lK>uquets,  presented,  auer  his  most 
fascinating  fashion,  by  Signer  Mario. 

Miss  Hayes  remained  under  the  tuition  of  Sapio  until  August,  1842,  when 
she  returned  to  Limerick,  one  of  her  last  performances  in  Dublin  bein^  at  a 
private  concert  given  by  the  Countess  De  Grey.  Once  amon^  her  friends, 
she  painted,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature,  and  in  the  bnlliant  hues  that 
youth  extracts  fix>m  hope,  the  prosperity  that  the  stage  held  out,  and  implored 
their  sanction  in  undertaking  the  study  necessary  to  ensure  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  success.  Her  then  most  earnest  desire  was  to  proceed  forthwidi 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  placed  under  Signer  Emmanuel  Uarda,  the  master 
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who  educated  Malibran  for  the  operatic  stage^  and  from  whom  Jenny  Lind 
received  some  of  her  earliest  lessons.  This  proposal  would  not  at  first  be  at 
all  entertained  hy  her  relatives  and  friends ;  but  there  was  no  combating  the 
anxious  and  incessant  pleadings  of  the  enthusiastic  girl,  and  it  was  ultimately 
arranged  that  she  should  be  at  once  placed  under  Garcia.  A  question 
then  arose  as  to  how  the  journey  could  be  performed  by  one  so  very  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  it  was  proposed  that  she  should  remain  in  her  native 
city  until  a  family,  about  to  leave  for  Paris  in  two  months,  would  be  ready 
to  depart,  when  she  could  accompany  them.  This  the  ardent  girl  declared 
not  to  be  thought  of,  as  two  months'  delay  would  be  two  months  lost ;  and 
so  feverishly  anxious  did  she  at  last  become,  that  her  firiends  finally  consented  to 
her  starting  alone !  The  requisite  preparations  were  then  promptly  made,  and 
on  the  12th  of  October,  1842,  Catherine  Hayes  arrived  in  raris,  oearing  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Greorge  Osborne,  the  celebrated  pianist,*  to  the  care  of  whose 
amiable  and  accomplished  wife  she  was  warmly  recommended.  Her  reception 
was  friendly  and  encouraging  ;  and  she  ever  speaks  with  afiectionate  warmth  of 
their  undeviatin^  kindness,  which  rendered  her  stay  in  the  French  capital  so  full 
of  happiness.  Miss  Hayes  diligently  pursued  her  studies  under  Grarcia,  who 
proved,  to  use  her  own  enthusiastic  words,  **\h&  dearest,  the  kindest,  and  the  most 
generous  of  masters,"  during  a  year  and  six  months,  when  her  tutor  declared  he 
could  not  add  a  single  grace  or  charm  to  the  then  fully  developed  and  beautiful 
organ  she  possessed,  so  richly  pure  in  tone,  so  extensive  in  compass,  and  so 
perfect,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  register.  He  advised  her  at  once  to  pro- 
ceed to  Italy,  as  the  best  theatre  for  obtiuning  the  dramatic  requirements  indis- 
pensable  for  success  on  the  lyric  stage.  Miss  Hayes  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Milan,  where  she  placed  herself  imder  the  instruction  of  Signor  Fence  Ronconi^ 
brother  to  the  celebrated  baritone,  and  then  professor  of  singine  to  the  Con- 
servatoire  Royale,  While  studying  under  his  tuition,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  that  fame  which  was  shortly  to  bewilder  the  astonished  girl  herself,  her  dear, 
fresh  voice  and  cultivated  style  added  not  a  little  to  the  attraction  of  severai 
musical  parties  to  which  she  was  invited.  At  one  of  these  reunions  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  once  celebrated  Grassani,  aunt  to  Madame  Grisi,  who  warmly 
congratulated  her  on  the  possession  of  an  organ  so  beautiful,  and  on  the  gooa 
fortune  that  attended  its  first  education  and  after  cultivation.  Indeed,  the 
impression  made  upon  Madame  Grassani  by  Miss  Hayes's  singing  was  so  great, 
that  she  wrote  to  Signor  Provini,  then  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Mar- 
seilles, telling  him  of  the  star  that  was  about  to  dazzle  the  theatrical  world,  and 
advising  him  to  lose  no  time  in  oficring  her  an  engagement.  He  immediately 
came  to  Milan,  obtained  an  introduction  to  Miss  Hayes,  and  afler  having  heard 
her  sing,  offered  her  terms,  that  seemed  to  her  an  absolute  fortune,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  sign  an  engagement  with  him  for  three  months.  Her  debut,  that  terrible 
ordeal  for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced,  accordingly  took  place  at  Marseilles^ 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1845,  the  opera  chosen  being  Bellini's  I  Puntani ;  and  a 
house  crowded  to  overfiowin^,  tending  not  to  reassure,  but  unnerve  her,  as  she 
well  knew  how  severely  critical  was  ner  audience.  The  kindness  of  her  recep- 
tion also  added  to  her  embarrassment,  the 

<•  Quiet  tad  attention  etUl  ■■  nisht, 
Or  lommer  noontide  air,** 

with  which  the  first  tremulous  notes  of  her  voice  were  listened  to^  rendering  the 
ordeal  still  more  trying.  At  first  she  felt  a  sensation  of  faintness  and  prostra- 
tion ;  she  thought  her  failure  almost  a  certainty,  and  has  often  declared  that 
the  agony  of  that  thought  was  nearly  insupportable.  The  fointest  cheer,  the 
smallest  demonstration  of  approval,  would  have  been  somewhat  reassuring.  Bat 
no— the  long-trying  scene  between  Elvira  and  Sir  George  passed  off  in  solemn 
silence.  Not  a  **  Imnd  "  did  the  debutante  obtain  after  her  first  welcome,  until  at 
last  the  eighth  scene  opened,  and,  in  her  rich  nuptial  attire,  the  agitated  Elvira 


*  This  eminent  performer,  among  other  testimooials,  has  been  honoured  by  receiving  ^  Lti 
Coronne  da  la  Chene  "  from  the  King  of  the  NetherlandSi  bdng  the  only  Eoglish  artbtA 
ever  before  so  Ughly  distinguished. 
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entered^  her  lips  as  white  with  fear  as  the  |>ale  rose  earland  ^icircling  her  brow. 
Faint  and  frightened  as  she  felt,  the  beautiful  opening  polacca  <<Soa  Yergin" 
awakened  in  her  musical  soul  the  enthusiasm  she  so  largely  inherits,  and  never, 

Serhaps,  did  she  interpret  this  delightful  air  with  more  sweetness^  more  ten- 
erness,  more  expression. 

The  ice  was  at  once  thawed.  A  generous  burst  of  approbation  startied  her 
from  almost  despair  into  perfect  rapture.  A  flattering  encore  then  further  be- 
wildered her  with  a  new  and  exquisite  joy»  and  at  its  termination,  as  the  dioats 
of  approval  followed  her  from  the  stage,  she  wept  with  pleasure  to  know  that 
the  dream  of  her  life's  ambition  had  begun  to  be  realised — she  felt  she  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  curtain  fell  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  plaudits,  renewed  again 
and  again,  till  the  agitated  but  delighted  girl  reappeared,  when  numbers  of  the 
passionately  music -loving  audience,  who  &d  rushed  en  masse  from  the  theatre* 
and  returned  loaded  with  artificial  flowers,  literally  filled  the  stage  with  their 
graceful  ofierings,  making  a  perfect  garden  around  the  embarrassed  debutante. 
The  second  appearance  of  Miss  Hayes  in  Luda  di  Lammermoor,  and  her  third 
opera,  Mose  in  JEgUto,  confirmed  the  favourable  impression  her  debut  created ; 
and  during  the  three  months  of  her  stay  at  Marseilles  her  popularity  increased 
so  rapidly  and  vastly,  that  Signor  Provmi  used  every  argument,  golden  ones  in- 
clude, to  induce  her  to  accept  an  engagement  for  the  Opera  in  Paris.  How- 
ever, as  she  felt  that  she  had  much  to  learn,  she  declined  all  these  ofkn  and 
returned  to  Milan,  where  she  gave  her  undivided  attention  to  study,  under  the 
direction  of  Signor  RonconL 

It  was  while  still  diligently  pursuing  her  studies  and  practising  under  her  able 
master,  with  a  painst^ng  assiduity  that  surprised  him,  that  Signor  Regondi 
requested  her  assistance  at  one  of  his  annual  musical  reunions.  At  this  concert 
she  met  Signor  Morelli,  manager  of  the  La  Scala  Theatre  at  Milan,  who  imme- 
diately oflerod  her  an  engagement,  an  offer  she  proudly  and  gratefully  accepted; 
the  post  of  prima  donna  at  the  first  theatre  in  Europe  being  then,  perhaps,  for 
the  first  time  occiu)ied  by  so  youthful  an  artiste,  and  only  three  mont^  after 
her  debut !  The  Linda  di  Chamouni  of  Donizetti  was  the  opera  chosen  for  her 
first  appearance,  and  it  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  unprecedented  enthusiasm 
of  her  reception  to  state,  that,  on  the  falling  of  the  curtain,  she  was  called  before 
it  no  less  than  twelve  times  I  Her  second  appearance  was  in  OteUo,  and  it 
was  also  a  perfect  triumph :  the  character  of  the  gentie  Desdemona  being  one 
which  her  delicate  and  ^aceful  beauty  of  face  and  form  peculiarly  adapt^  her 
to  represent.  Her  touching  portraiture  of  Desdemona  won  for  her  the  naUering 
designation,  **  The  Pearl  of  the  Theatre"  (La  Parla  del  TeatroJ,  a  happily- 
descriptive  title,  by  which  she  was  known  during  the  remainder  of  her  stay  at 
Milan,  where  she  continued  to  win  '^  golden  opmions"  through  the  autumn  of 
1845  and  the  Carnival  of  1846.  She  proceeded  thence  to  "Vienna,  where  her 
reception  was  also  extremely  flattering,  so  flattering,  indeed,  that,  in  her  letter 
home,  she  declared  she  was  quite  "spoifed,"  and  expressed  some  apprehension  that 
her  '*  head"  might  *'tum"  with  the  happy  intoxication  of  such  unexpected 
success. 

On  the  first  ni^ht  of  the  Carnival  of  1847>  Miss  Hayes  made  her  appear- 
ance at  Venice  in  a  new  opera,  composed  expressly  for  her  by  a  young 
Italian  nobleman,  entitled  AVbergo  de  Romano,  The  overture  with  which  it 
was  introduced  was  spiritiess  and  unpleasing,  and  the  music  of  the  openine 
■scenes  contained  little  promise,  and  was  intrusted  to  inferior  artistes.  It  feU 
with  ominous  coldness  on  the  ears  of  the  audience,  and  that  heavy  silence  which 
sometimes  precedes  a  theatrical,  as  well  as  an  atmospheric  storm,  gradually 
settled  down,  as  it  were,  over  the  house.  When  Miss  Hayes  entered  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  act,  she  had,  in  fact,  not  only  to  contend  against  the  ill- 
humour  of  a  disappointed  and  displeased  auditory,  but  to  sustain  the  chief  part 
in  an  opera  that  already  had  all  but  failed.  Her  fame,  however,  fortunately 
for  the  author,  had  preceded  her,  and  when  she  entered,  so  young,  so  animated, 
so  graceful— when  the  first  tones  of  her  sweet  soprano,  so  silvery  in  their  firesh- 
ness  and  purity,  were  heard — ^the  displeasure  of  the  audience  gradually  subsided, 
and,  ere  the  curtain  fell,  she  not  only  saved  the  opera  from  summary  condemna- 
tion, but  rendered  its  first  performance  a  triumphant  success.  Her  next 
appearance  was  in  Lucia,  in  noticing  which  the  Bazar  di  Novita,  the  Figaro^ 
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and  the  other  Venetian  journals,  exhausted  the  vocabularf  of  praise.    The  rap- 
turous critic  of  the  first-named  journal  said— 

"  Ella  venne  accolta  da  una  interminabile  salva  d'  applaoai :  desto  eDtusiasmo,  fonatismo  e 
furore  nella  sua  cavatioa,  nel  duetto  col  tenore  ed  in  quello  col  basso,  e  nou  saprebbesi  come 
caratterizzare  il  trionfo  chc  consegui  al  suo  rondo  finale,  mentre  gli  applaosi  e  le  grida  di 
brava  indicavano  un  vero  universale  delirio." 

We  annex  a  translation  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  country  gentlemen"  :— 

*'  Catherine  Hayes  comes  to  Venice  to  gather  an  interminable  salvo  of  applause.  In  ber  ca- 
vatina  the  furore  created  amounted  to  an  enthusiasm  almost  fanatic,  as  also  the  duet  with  the 
tenore  and  basso.  But  we  cannot  find  words  to  describe  the  triumph  of  her  rondo  JmaU,  the 
acclamations  and  the  hurricane  of  *  bravas  *  indicating  a  universal  delirium  r 

The  critic  in  the  Figaro  was  even  more  rapturous  in  his  praise.     He  said  :--i 

**  Pero  il  pezzo  dell'  Opera,  e  quello  in  cni  apparve  pih  straordinaria  la  bravmm  della 
Hayes,  fii  il  suo  rondo  nel  terz'atto,  di  cui  non  puo  dirsi  a  parole  tntto  il  bene  che  si  dovrebbe. 
L'att^izione,  cosi  viva  e  genenUe  cbe  si  sarebbe  inteso  il  ronzio  d'  una  mosca,  venivadi  tratto 
id  tratto  interrotta  da  grida  d'  entnsiasmo  rapite  dalla  sublimits  di  quel  canto,  alia  fine  del 
quale  forono  tanti  gli  applausi  c  le  chiamate,  cbe  riapparsa  V  artista  al  prosoenio  le  tre  volte 
permesse,  dovette  ricomparirvi  un'  altra  volta  ancora  col  beneplacido  deUa  dtrezione,  dopo 
forse  un  died  minuti  di  plausi  e  di  grida  continuati.  Ia  Hayes  non  poteva  desiderare  un  jriil 
splendido  trionfo." 

"  But  the  great  feature  of  the  opera — that  which  produced  the  most  extraordinary  effect — 
was  the  rondo  in  the  third  act,  of  which  it  is  imposabk  to  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  praise. 
So  lively  and  general  was  the  attention  of  the  audience,  that  the  buzzing  of  a  fiy  might  have 
been  heard!  the  dead  silence  bursting  at  intervals  into  the  most  enthusiastic  shouts  of  applause. 
At  the  end  of  the  performance  the  Hayes  was  called  three  times  before  the  curtain,  the 
applause  continuing  full  ten  minutes.  Truly  the  Hayes  could  not  desire  a  more  splendid 
triumph. 

In  the  Linda,  too,  our  fair  countrywoman  delighted  the  Venetians,  an  uprece- 
dented  theatrical  emeute  attesting  the  efi*ect  of  her  performance.  At  Venice  the 
law  regulating  theatricab  prohibits  any  artiste,  at  an^  theatre>  from  appearing 
before  the  curtain  more  than  thrice,  in  compliance  with  a  call  of  the  audience. 
At  the  termination  of  Donizetti's  charming  opera,  however,  the  excited  crowd 
would  insist  on  Miss  Hayes  coming  forward  a  fourth  time,  and  as  she  did  not 
dare  to  disobey  the  police  regulations,  the  excitement  became  alarming,  her  ad- 
mirers declaring  that  if  not  permitted  to  pay  her  this  compliment  as  many  times 
as  they  pleased,  they  would  tear  down  the  theatre.  Permission  was  finally 
sranted,  and  when  Miss  Hayes  at  last  came  forth,  she  was  literally  coyered  with 
floral  offerings.  After  a  short  stay  at  Vienna,  to  which  capital  she  was  com- 
manded to  return  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  she  again  proceeded  to  Italy,  her 
first  stop  being  at  Bergamo,  where  she  received  unusual  favours.  Here  she  had 
the  gratification  of  meeting,  for  the  first  time,  the  celebrated  tenor  Rubini,  who 
was  one  of  the  guests  at  a  splendid  banquet  given  by  the  Podesta  in  her  honour. 
She  had  always  ardently  desired  to  hear  this  ^reat  master,  and  haying  iiinted 
this  wish,  he,  with  the  most  flattering  promptitude,  sang  for  her  his  most  cele- 
brated air  from  the  Pirata,  asking  her  afterwards  to  accompany  him  in  the  duet 
Su  la  Tomba,  firom  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Singing  with  this  great  master.  Miss 
Hayes  put  forth  all  her  powers,  and  completely  astonished  the  world-renowned 
tenor,  who  could  with  difficulty  belieye  that  a  style  so  perfect  could  haye  been 
acquired  after  a  comparatively  short  period  of  practice.  He  repeatedly  assured 
her  that  he  looked  with  the  most  lively  anticipations  for  her  success  in  England. 
During  the  remainder  of  her  sojourn  in  Italy,  Miss  Hayes  receiyed  unceasing 
complimentary  marks  of  attention.  At  Florence,  Catakni's  vilia  was  always 
open  to  receiye  her ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  she  sang  there  with  unusual 
success,  the  ex- Queen  of  Italian  Song  kissed  her  affectionately  before  .the 
assembled  guests,  and  said—''  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  in  London  when  you 
make  your  debut!  Your  fortune  is  certain.  And  remember^  wheneyer  you 
come,  my  doors  shall  be  always  open." 

At  Grenoa,  on  the  occasion  of  her  farewell  benefit,  when  the  curtain  feU,  the 
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ladies,  who  are  among  the  proudest  of  Italian'patricians,  all  left  the  boxes,  and 
coming  behind  the  scenes,  presented  her  with  enormous  bouquets,  uttering  iJie 
warmest  wishes  for  her  success  in  England  ^  for  at  this  time  Miss  Hayes,  a^^er 
considerable  persuasion,  had  been  induced  to  accept  an  engagement  in  London, 
the  managers  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  (which  then  boasted  among  ite  company 
Mesdames  Grisi,  Persiani,  and  Brambilla,  Signor  Mario,  Signor  Salvi,  and  the 
two  Lablaches)  offering  her  such  flattering  terms  that  she  could  not  prudently 
decline  them. 

Her  first  appearance  in  the  British  metropolis  took  place  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  House,  Covent-garden,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  April,  1849.  The  piece 
diosen  for  her  debut  was  Donizetti's  semi-serious  opera,  lAnda  di  Chamowd^ 
and  the  Times  thus  noticed  her  performance : — 

"  Miss  Hayes's  style  of  singing  is  artistic  and  gracefol ;  she  never  forces  her  Yoice,  bat 
has  abnndance  of  energy  at  command,  which  she  uses  legitimately,  and  without  any  tea' 
dency  to  exaggeration.  In  the  first  scene  the  uproarious  welcome  she  rooeived  from  the 
attendance  appeared  to  overcome  her  altogether,  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  well- 
known  ocmciHnay  ^  0  luce  di  quest*  anima,'  that  she  entirely  recovered  her  presenoe  of  mind; 
here,  however,  an  elegant  cadenza^  introducing  a  clevo-  and  well-executed  shake,  gained  her 
great  applause  and  an  eneore,  which  restored  her  to  confidence,  and  enabled  her  to  repeat  the 
oabaletta  with  double  efifiact.  Her  next  hit  was  in  the  duet  with  Carlo,  *  Salvi,*  in  which 
first  occurs  the  pretty  melody  so  frequently  empbyed  in  the  opera,  *  A  consolarmi  afirettisti ;' 
this  was  given  so  efieotively  by  both  singers,  that  it  was  unanimously  redemanded.  In  the 
grand  scene  with  Antonio  (Linda*8  father),  Miss  Hayes  was  excellent,  and  the  mad  soane 
that  follows  was  sung  with  admirable  efibct,  eqieciaUy  the  well-known  hrcamra  passage, 
*  Kon  e  ver,*  where  her  execution  of  the  chromatic  passages  was  perfect,  and  the  ascending 
trait  with  the  violms,  at  the  end,  was  accomplished  with  remarkable  decision  and  brilliancy. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  last  scene,  Miss  Hayes  gave  evidence  of  a  great  deal  of  dramatic 
feeling,  and  a  thorough  familiarity  with  stage  effiact.  Nothing  could  be  wanner  or  more 
unanimous  than  her  reception  by  the  audience,  who  applauded  her  enthusiastically,  and  re- 
called her  before  the  fbot-lights  after  every  act** 

The  other  London  journals  were  equally  euloffistic  in  their  criticisms,  and,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  her  London  debut  was  a  **  triumphant  success." 
Yet  those  who  closely  observed  her  that  night  might  have  perceived  in  her  every 
look,  tone,  and  movement,  the  existence  of  a  deep  emotion,  for  which  even  the 
ordeal  of  a  first  appearance  was  not  suflicient  to  account.  When,  however,  the 
curtain  fell,  and  when,  in  a  private  box,  kneeling  before  her  first  and  best 
patron,  she  sobbed  out  all  she  felt,  and  ascribed  to  him  every  honour  and  reward 
she  had  gained,  that  unusual  emotion  was  more  than  explained.  From  the  stage 
she  had  recognised  Bishop  Knox  among  her  auditory,  and  their  first  meeting 
took  place  as  described. 

Her  second  appearance,  in  the  part  of  Lucia,  confirmed  the  highly  fiivourable 
impression  made  by  her  debut,  and  during  the  remainder  of  lie  season  Miss 
Haves  continued  to  win  golden  opinions  from,  perhaps,  the  most  critical  audience 
in  Europe ;  the  evenings  of  her  performance  bemg  almost  uniformly  distin^ished 
by  an  unusually  crowded  attendance.  At  a  private  concert  at  Buckingham  ralace^ 
ere  the  close  of  her  engagement,  she  was  honoured  by  a  command  from  her 
Majesty  to  attend,  and  her  interpretation  of  Nini's  air,  **  Oh  I  Vane  Pompa," 
from  Xa  Maresdella,  created  a  marked  sensation.  During  the  evening  her 
Majesty,  in  the  most  gracious  and  condescending  manner,  advanced  to  Miss 
Hayes  and  entered  into  conversation,  complimentmg  her  on  what  the  Qneen 
was  pleased  to  term  her  "deserved  success,**  and  antidpatin^  for  her  further 
honours  and  rewards.  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Cambndgre  also  paid  her 
the  most  flattering  attention ;  the  unwonted  tribute  being  as  mudi  a  recognition 
of  her  virtue  and  amiability,  as  of  her  grace,  beauty,  and  genius. 

The  period  now  approached  when  one  dream  of  the  fair  vocalist's  ambition 
was  to  be  realised — when  one  passionate  desire  of  her  childhood's  fency  was  to 
be  more  than  fulfilled — ^when  her  return  to  her  native  land,  to  her  native  city, 
"  a  bright  particular  star  "  in  the  lyric  world,  was  to  repay  her  early  patrons 
for  the  care  with  which  they  tended  her  dawning  genius.  On  the  5th  of  No- 
vember last,  after  just  seven  years'  absence,  the  announcement  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Hayes  by  the  Dublin  Philharmonic  Society  drew  an  tmusuafiy  M 
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attendance  to  their  concert,  their  Excellencies,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ckren- 
don,  and  suite,  forming,  for  the  first  time,  a  portion  of  the  audience.  The 
welcome  home  of  the  "Irish  Lind,"  as  she  was  termed,  has  been  thus  truly- 
described  bj  the  Freeman's  Journal : — 

'*  The  reception  of  Mademoiselle  Hayes  was,  beyond  conception,  enthusiastic.  We  need 
not  remark,  that  at  concerts  matters  partake  too  much  of  the  drawing-room  or  soiree 
character,  to  admit  of  such  an  exhibition  of  applause  as  to  amount  to  a  furore.  Our 
fashionables  at  all  times,  no  matter  how  delighted  they  may  feel,  make  but  indifferent 
elaquettrt ;  bat  on  last  evening  the  peals  of  applause  that  greeted  each  glorious  effort  of  our 
Irish  soprano  were  worthy  of  the  theatre  daring  the  lind  epidemic^ 

Her  singing  created  an  immense  sensation.  The  critics,  recollecting  what  her 
Toice  had  been,  and  what  it  then  was,  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  "climate" 
and  «* refined  education"  absolutely  "creating"  a  new  organ,  and  their  only 
embarrassment  seemed  the  impossibility  of  commanding  language  sufficiently 
eulogistic  to  express  their  admiration. 

Miss  Hayes  made  her  second  appearance  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  when,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  that  ever  occurred  in  that  building  took 
place— a  scene  sufficient  to  have  shaken  the  nerves  of  a  Grisi  or  an  Alboni,  much 
less  those  of  a  fair  and  delicate  girl  treading,  for  the  first  time,  her  native  boards, 
after  seven  years'  absence.  The  opera  announced  was  Lucia  di  Lammermoor ;  the 
**  Edgardo  "  of  the  piece  being  a  Signor  Pagliere,  unknown  before  here,  and  no* 
beard  of  since.  His  ludicrous  inefficiency  elicited  shouts  of  laughter,  with  a 
variety  of  ingenious  mimicries  fi^om  the  "  wags "  among  the  audience — these 
manifestations  of  disapproval  for  him  bein^  blended  with  loud  applause  for  the 
frightened  debutante.  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar  and  noise,  a  more  glaring 
break-down  than  before  on  Edgardo's  part  was  followed  by  a  hurricane  of 
"catcalls."(^'Mis8  Hayes,  with  wonderful  self-possession,  courtesied  to  that  un^ 
fortunate  gentleman,  and  left  the  stage.  The  curtain  was  then  rung  down ;  and 
an  indescribable  scene  of  tumultuous  excitement  followed,  cheers,  groans,  laugh- 
ter, and  hisses,  forming  a  very  Babel  of  didoord.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who,  with 
Mr.  Whitworth,  Miss  Lucombe,  and  an  English  operatic  company,  had  termi^ 
nated  an  engagement  the  day  of  Miss  Hayes's  arrival,  occupied  a  private  box, 
and  sat,  during  all  this  turmoil,  full  in  view  of  the  audience.  He  was  quickly 
recognized,  and  shouts  of  "  Reeves,  Reeves,'*  arose  firom  nearly  every  part  of  the 
house.  The  lessee,  Mr.  Calcrafl,  on  this,  came  forward,  and  intimated  that  '*he 
had  then  no  control  over  Mr.  Reeves,  whose  engagement  had  terminated,  and 
who,  on  being  asked  to  sing,  in  this  unhappy  emergencv,  had  positively  dedined. 
Mr.  Reeves  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  leaned  out  of  the  box,  and  on  obtaining 
a  partial  silence  said,  in  no  very  temperate  tone,  '*  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  wifl 
sing  to  oblige  you,  but  not  to  oblige  Mr.  Calcraft ;"  on  which  the  lessee,  in  the 
blandest  tones,  concluded  the  first  act  of  unpleasantness  in  these  words — 

"I  am  not  angry,  I  assure  yon,  that  Mr.  Reeves  has  declined  to  sing  to  oblige  me,  bat  I 
am  gratified  to  find  that  he  has  consented  to  do  so  to  please  the  audience,  and  doubly  gratified 
because,  under  the  untoward  drcomstances,  he  will  support  your  gifted  and  distinguished 
young  coantrywoman." 

After  the  necessary  delay  of  dressing,  &c.,  the  curtain  again  rose  and  the 
opera  proceeded,  Mr.  Reeves  performing  Edgardo  better  tlmn  on  anv  former 
occasion  in  this  city;  and  Miss  Hayes  nerving  herself  so  fully  for  her  task  that  no 
trace  of  tremulousness,  no  shadow  of  the  agitating  scene  through  which  she  had 
passed,  marred  the  magnificence  of  her  singing  and  acting.  At  the  termination 
of  each  act  they  were  both  called  before  the  curtain ;  and  when  the  opera  con- 
cluded, their  presence  was  again  and  again  demanded,  amid  the  almost  furious 
waving  of  hats,  canes,  handkerchiefs,  and  umbrellas.  The  curtain  having  finally 
descended,  the  lessee  came  forth,  when  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Reeves  at  the  side 
wing,  and  his  advance  to  the  centre  of  the  stage  in  a  swaggering  gait,  be  being 
still  in  the  costume  of  Edgardo,  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  uproar.  However, 
having  mutually  **  explained,"  and  the  petulance  of  the  petted  favourite  having 
given  way  before  the  frank  cordiality  of  the  manager,  they  shook  hands  upon  the 
stage,  thus  terminating  the  "  row  "  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  first 
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appearance  of  Catherine  Hayes  in  the  metropolitan  theatre  of  her  birth-place. 
And  that  appearance,  so  ardently  yet  so  tremblingly  lonsed  for — that  succesf 
which  was  felt  to  be  the  ^reat  and  crowning  reward  of  alltiie  toil  of  incessant 
practice,  all  the  years  of  diligent  study — that  success,  so  suddenly  imperilled, 
so  nearly  marred — it  is  not  any  wonder  that  Miss  Hayes  ever  refers  to  this  in. 
cident  as  the  most  painful  throughout  her  entire  career.  The  following  evening 
she  appeared  in  Norma,  and  concluded  her  brief  engajgement  in  La  Sormamlndaf 
her  first  gratifying  professional  visit  to  Ireland  temunatin^  with  two  concerts 

given  in  her  native  city.  Her  second  appearance  in  Dublm  took  place  in  Fe- 
ruary  last ;  and  she  proceeded  hence  to  Limerick  and  Cork,  on  that  occanon,  as 
the  prtma'dotma  of  an  Italian  companv.  Her  reception  was  deeply  gratifying. 
Numbers  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  assembled  at  the 
railway  terminus  to  meet  her,  and  their  welcome  was  indeed  a  demonstration  of 
respect  and  attachment  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  theatre,  each  night  of  her 
penbrmance,  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  On  the  occasion  of  her  benefit,  her 
performance  presented  a  scene  of  intense  excitement,  and  her  leave-taking  haa 
thus  been  described  by  an  eye-witness  :— 

**The  hotel  was  snrroanded  ftom  an  cariy  hour,  and  it  was  with  difBcnlty  she  was  abla  to 
proceed  to  the  caniage  in  waiting  to  convoy  her  to  the  railway  terminiit.  Hondreds  of  Uia 
poor,  to  whom  the  gave  liberal  charity,  blessed  her  as  the  departed ;  and  amkl  the  £n«wdl 
salntiUions  of  laige  gronpt  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  latter  oncovered  in  her  honour,  she 
at  length  drove  away,  aflfocted  to  tears  by  the  fiivonrs  enthosiaaticalfy  heaped  upon  her." 

In  Cork,  also,  the  **  Irish  prima  dotma  "  received  a  truly  Irish  welcome.  Hun- 
dreds could  not  obtain  admission  to  the  theatre  on  the  nights  of  her  appearance ; 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  costly  presents  were  handed  to  her  by  the  ladies 
in  the  boxes. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  Miss  Hayes,  having  accepted  an  ofE&r  firom  Mr.  Lumley, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  her  Majesty's  Theatre ;  the  adroit  manager  thus 
securing  himself,  in  the  absence  of  Jenny  Lind,  from  a  rivalry  he  especially 
dreade<L  Her  debut  in  Lucia  was  triumphanUy  successful,  the  London  critics, 
without  a  single  exception,  speaking  in  lawfatory  terms  of  her  vocal  and  dra- 
matic powers. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  profess  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  theatrical  manage- 
ment, or  to  account  for  the  singular  fact  that,  during  the  season  now  just  ter- 
minated. Miss  Hayes,  whose  p>ut  career  was  so  brilliant,  whose  debiit  was  so 
successful,  whose  reputation,  in  a  word,  was  estahlUhedf  should  have  been 
afibrded  so  few  opportunities  of  appearing.  Although  a  large  payment  was 
secured  to  her,  and  although  every  overture  of  the  most  flattering  description 
was  made  by  the  management,  in  order  to  attach  her  to  the  companv  for  the 
season,  afW  the  engagement  was  signed.  Miss  Haves  was  rarely  called  on  to 
ffratify  the  patrons  of  the  opera.  A  prima  donna  ot  former  years — ^whose  per- 
formances, however  wonderfully  pure,  fresh,  and  brilliant  still,  were  assodated 
wiUi  the  recollections  of  the  past,  was  brought  prominently  forward  cverv  night, 
while  Miss  Hayes  was  **  shelved,"  as  far  as  the  management  coidd  effect  this 
obscuration.  Certainly  the  diminution  in  the  attraction  at  her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre, which  has  now  turned  that  noble  building  into  a  species  of  promenade  con. 
cert-room,  has  not  afibrded  proof  of  Uie  wisdom  of  this  arrangement,  nor  haa 
the  unworthy  treatment  of  our  fair  countxvwoman  diminished  m  any,  the  least 
decree,  the  popularity  she  enjoys  both  in  England  and  this  country. 

We  have  now  briefly  traced  the  vocal  career  of  Catherine  Hayes,  from  that 
early  period  when  her  first  audience  cheered  the  child-son^tress  on  the  Shan- 
non's brink,  till  pronounced  second  only  to  Jenny  Lind  by  the  coldest  and 
severest  critics  in  the  world — ^till  described  by  one  of  thdr  cautious  organs  as 
**  certainly  the  sweetest,  the  most  graceful,  and  the  most  interesting  repreaen- 
sentative"  of  Lucia  on  the  stage.  Her  professional  triumphs  have  been  as 
brilliant  as  her  private  life  has  b^n  pure  and  amiable.  If  to  Grisi  and  Adelaide 
Eemble  it  has  been  given  to  astonisn  by  the  sublime  grandeur  of  their  tragic 
acting,  the  passion  and  the  thrilling  beauty  of  their  vocalism ;  if  to  Alboni, 
miffht^  in  all  the  meaning  of  the  wor^  be  granted  amazing  attributes  of  power, 
and  a  voice  organ-like  in  blended  depth  and  sweetness ;  if  to  Sontag  be  coo- 
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fided  the  charm  of  pure  and  delicate  expression,  wedded  to  delicious  floridness 
of  flute-Uke  execution;  if  to  Jenny  Lind,  greater  than  all,  the  queen  of  song,  be 
given  that  purely  beautiful  perfection  of  vocal  melody — that  true  "  sunshine 
spoken,"  blending  light,  and  loveliness,  and  feeling,  which  never  till  her  advent 
came  from  human  throat — ^to  Catherine  Hayes  have  descended  the  deep  sensi- 
bility, the  moumfnl  mithos,  the  heart-spealdng  expression  which  characterise 
her  native  music  Her  voice  is  a  dear  and  beautiful  soprano,  of  the  sweetest 
quality  in  all  its  ranges ;  ascending  with  perfect  ease  to  D  m  alt.,  and  in  its  fresh- 
ness, mellowness,  and  purity  givinj^  no  token  of  having  at  all  suffered  by  tho 
excessive  severitv  of  her  Italifui  discipline.  It  has  b^n  well  said  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  Catherme  Hayes  :— 

"  The  one,  like  a  gem,  flashes  upon  the  sense,  and  emits  a  thousand  rays,  each  g^ous 
in  itself;  the  other,  like  a  flower,  is  ledolent  of  our  soil,  and  gradually  difluses  sweetness 
around.  Or  we  might  compare  the  foreign  artiste  to  one  of  her  native  hmdscapes,  basking  in 
splendour,  and  dear  in  its  outline  and  objects  beneath  a  starry  sky ;  Miss  Hayes's  beauties 
are  those  of  our  own  dime,  with  its  features  of  tenderness  mdting  into  light,  or  daikenhig 
into  shade.** 

As  an  actress,  too.  Miss  Hayes,  during  her  career,  has  displayed  dramatic 
ffenius  of  the  highest  order,  repudiating  the  idea,  to  a  great  extent  still  existing, 
that  in  opera  the  interpretotion  of  the  music  alone  was  the  essential  of  success. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  true  to  nature  than  her  Amina,  so  full  of 
innocent  and  joyous  animation  in  the  earlier  scenes,  so  painfully  real  in  the 
after-abandonment  to  ^ief,  so  tender  in  love,  so  touching  in  sorrow,  so  purely 
simple  throufi;hout  ?  Then  her  Linda,  is  not  the  madness  of  that  love-lorn  girl 
painfully  real?  Was  ever  sorrow  expressed  in  more  plaintive  utterance,  niore 
moving  action  ?  Her  Lucia  too,  is  it  not  an  exquisitelv  ori^nal  cono^tion, 
truthfully  carried  out?  And  even  her  Norma,  a  part  for  which  the  soft  and 
gentle  attributes  of  her  nature  render  her  almost  unfit,  is  it  not  still  a  grand 
and  movine  performance,  a  fine  portraiture  of  the  woman,  not,  as  is  that  of  Grisi, 
of  the  fiend  ? 

Havinff  accepted  an  engagement  at  Rome  as  prima  donna  during  the  grand 
carnival.  Miss  Hayes  will  &ave  for  that  city  on  tne  termination  of  ner  present 
ement  in  Lreland,  proceeding  thence  to  Naples,  and  returning  to  London 


in  March  next.    When  again  to  fieland  ? 
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Lucille  had  not,  therefore,  gained  by 
her  marriage  the  position  to  which 
her  ambition  aspired.  She  had  made 
several  ineffectual  eflforts  to  dissolve 
the  spell  of  isolation  which  seemed  to 
seclude  the  intercourse  of  the  Chateau 
des  Anges  from  all  human  ken  and  vi- 
sitation as  absolutely  as  the  palace  of 
a  merman.  With  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  a  few  visits  from  the  great 
ladies  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, no  casual  beams  from  uic  bril- 
liant world  of  rank  and  fashion  without 
penetrated  the  dismal  shadows  of  her 
gorgeous  abode. 

She  was  dissatisfied,  angry,  and  re- 
solved upon  the  earliest  fitting  occasion 
to  rebel  against  the  selfish  tyranny 
which  consigned  her  to  solitude  and 
monotony. 

She  had  hitherto  gained  nothing  by 
those  Httle  expedients,  hints,  and  even 
entreaties,  which  are  sometimes  found 
so  oflectual  in  like  cases.  The  old 
Fermier- General  was  just  as  smiling 
and  as  promising  as  tibe  Chateau  des 
Anges  itself,  but,  alas,  as  absolutely 
impenetrable.  An  iron  will  encounter- 
ed and  repre<?sed  all  her  shifts  and 
struggles.  She  chafed  and  coaxed 
alike  m  vain.  Whether  the  bird  sang 
or  fluttered,  the  bars  of  her  cage  were 
immoveable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  very 
cordial  feelings  began  to  animate  the 
fiery  girl  respecting  her  resolute  and 
reserved  old  helpmate. 

Meanwhile  the  humble  cottage  in 
the  park  of  Charrebourg  was  deserted, 
and  permitted  to  fall  to  decay,  for  the 
old  Visconte,  and  even  Marguerite,  had 
been  removed  to  the  establishment  at 
Des  Anges,  and  so,  in  process  of  time, 
the  little  walks  were  overgrown  with 
grass,  the  fences  spread  and  straggled, 
dark  green  plants  clambered  to  the  roof, 
and  weeds  showed  themselves  over  the 
tiled  vestibule,  and  even  ventured  into 
the  inner  chambers.  Thus  time  and 
nature,  in  mournful  alliance,  began 
their  obliterating  work.  But  there 
were  some  plants   and  flowers  which 

frew  outside  what  had  been  for  so  long 
lademoiscllc  Lucille  do  Charrcbourg's 


window.  They  had  been  the  objects  of 
her  care,  and  Gabriel — sweet  but  sor- 
rowful remembrance ! — had  been,  ia 
those  happy  times,  privileged  to  tend 
them  for  her.  Poor  Gabriel  was  now 
desolate  indeed,  but  he  pleased  bim^elf 
with  dressing  those  flowers,  and  water- 
ing, and  weeding  them  day  by  day, 
just  as  if  she  were  there ;  and  he  would 
then  sit  on  the  bank  that  bounded 
the  bowling-green,  and  watch  the  deso- 
late  casement  where  he  used  so  oflen 
to  see  that  face  that  too  probably  was 
never  more  to  beam  on  him.  And 
thus  hours  would  glide  away,  and, 
young  as  he  was,  he  came  to  live  chiefly 
m  the  past. 

And  generally  when  ho  rose,  and 
with  an  effort,  and  many  a  backward 
look  lingeringly  departed,  he  would 
strengthen  his  sinking  heart  with 
some  such  reflection  as  this : — 

"She  did  not  love  the  Fermier- 
General — it  was  the  Visconte  who 
made  her  marry  him.  This  Monsieur  Le 
Prun — what  was  he  at  first  but  a  ro- 
turier  —  no  better  than  myself — and 
made  his  own  money — fortune  may  yet 
befriend  me  also.  I  have  energies, 
and  resolution,  and  courage,  for  her 
sake,  to  dare  ten  thousand  deaths.  I'll 
not  despair.  And  then  the  old  fellow 
can't  live  very  long — a  few  years — and 
so  who  knows  yet  what  may  befal.** 

There  was  one  beautiful  rose  which 
grew  close  to  the  window,  and  which 
Lucille  herself  had  planted,  and  this 
tree  Gabriel  came  gradually  to  regard 
as  connected  by  some  sweet  and  ^ent 
sympathy  with  the  features  and  feel- 
ings of  its  mistress.  When  it  drooped 
she,  he  thought,  was  sick  or  in  sorrow ; 
when,  on  the  contrarv,  it  was  covered 
with  blossoms  and  fresh  leaves,  she 
was  full  of  smiles  and  health ;  when 
a  rough  gust  tore  its  slender  sprays, 
some  vexation  and  disappointment  had 
fretted  her;  and  when  again  it  put 
forth  new  buds  and  sprouts,  these 
were  forgotten,  and  time  had  gathered 
round  her  new  hopes  and  delights. 
Thus  this  tree  became  to  liim  an  ob- 
ject of  strangely  tender  interest,  and 
he  cherished  the  fancy  that  in  tending 
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and  guarding  it,  he  was  protecting  the 
fortunes  and  the  happiness  of  poor 
Lucille. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  sort  of  beginning  of 
that  great  fortune  that  awaited  him, 
he  obtained  employment  as  an  under- 
gardener  at  the  Chateau  de  Charre- 
bourg,  which  had  just  been  let  to  a 
wealthy  noble,  whose  millions  had  ele- 
vated him  (like  Monsieur  le  Prun) 
from  the  bourgeoisie  to  his  present 
rank. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Chateau 
des  Anges.  Lucille's  apartments  were 
situated  at  a  side  of  the  Chateau  over- 
looking a  small  court  communicating 
with  the  greater  one  at  the  front  of 
the  building;  and  this  narrow  area 
was  bounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  which 
separated  the  other  pleasure-grounds 
from  the  park. 

It  was  night,  Lucille  and  her  gentle 
companion,  Julie,  had  been  chatting 
together,  as  youn^-lady  friends  will 
do,  most  conndentially.  The  little 
maiden  had  detailed  all  her  sadness 
and  alarms.  Iler  married  companion 
had  been  fluent  and  indignant  upon 
her  wrongs  and  disappointments.  Each 
felt  a  sort  of  relief,  and  drawn  as  it 
were  into  a  securer  intimacy  by  the 
absence  of  Monsieur  le  Prun,  who 
was  that  night  necessarily  absent  upon 
business. 

The  conversation  had  now  shifted  to 
Juliets  engagement. 

**  And  so,  I  suppose,  I  must  marry 
him.  Is  it  not  a  cruel  tyranny  to  com- 
pel one  who  desires  nothing  but  to  live 
and  die  among  good  Christians,  in  the 
quiet  of  a  convent,  to  marry  a  person 
whom  she  does  not  or  cannot  love  ?" 

"  Yes,  Julie,  so  it  seems ;  but  vou 
may  yet  be  happier  so  married,  than 
leading  the  life  you  long  for.  Remem- 
ber, Julie,  he  is  not  a  roan  who  has 
outlived  the  warmth,  and  tenderness, 
and  trust  of  youth.  He  is  still  capa- 
ble of  a  generous  passion,  and  capable 
of  inspiring  one.  There  is  no  grief  like 
the  tyranny  of  one  whom  law  and  not 
love  has  made  your  master." 

As  they  conversed,  some  cases  of 
Lucille's  lay  open  on  the  table  before 
her  companion,  who  had  been  amusins 
herself  in  girlish  fashion  by  the  varied 
splendoiur  and  exquisite  taste  of  the 
jewellery  they  contained. 

<*  This  brooch,"  she  said,  taking  up 
a  miniature  in  enamel,  representing 
some  youthftd  tradition  of  Monsieur 
Le  Prun's    person,    set   round   with 


diamonds,  "  is  set  very  like  mine,  but 
I  hate  to  look  at  it." 

"It  represents,  then  — — ." 

'*The  Marquis.     Yes." 

*'  The  world  calls  him  handsome,  I 
am  told." 

'*  Yes,  but  somehow,  if  he  be  so,  I 
can't  perceive  it ;  he  does  not  please 
me." 

*^  Well,  then,  bring  me  the  minia- 
ture, and  I  will  pronounce  between 
you  and  the  world." 

With  a  melancholy  smile  Julie  ran 
to  her  own  apartment,  hard  by,  and 
in  a  few  moments  retiu'ned.  With 
curiosity  all  alive,  Lucille  took  the 
brooch  and  looked  at  it. 

"  Well,  what  say  you?"  asked  Julie, 
who  stood  behind  her  chair,  gazing  at 
the  trinket  over  her  shoulder.  Lucille 
was  silent,  although  nearly  a  minute 
had  elapsed. 

"  He  certainly  has  the  noble  air," 
she  continued ;  but  still  Lucille  offered 
no  criticism. 

On  a  sudden  she  put  down  the 
miniature  sharply  on  the  table,  and 
said,  abruptly,  "  It  is  time  to  go  to 
rest ;   let  us  go  to  bed. " 

She  rose  and  turned  full  round  on 
Julie  as  she  spoke.  Her  face  was  pale 
as  death,  and  her  eyes  looked  large 
and  gleaming.  Her  gaze  was  almost 
wild. 

•'Are  you  ill?"  said  Julie,  fright- 
ened, and  taking  her  hand,  which  was 
quite  cold. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Lucille  quickly, 
with  a  smile  that  made  her  pallor  and 
her  dilated  stare  more  shockmg.  "No, 
no,  no — tired,  vexed,  heart-sick  of  the 
world  and  of  my  fate." 

Julie,  thouffh  shocked  and  horri&ed, 
thought  she  nad  never  seen  Lucille 
look  so  handsome  before.  She  was  an 
apparition  terrible,  yet  beautiful  as  a 
lost  angel. 

"  You  are,  after  all,  right,"  she 
said  suddenly.  "I— I  believe  I  am 
ill." 

The  windows  of  the  apartment  de- 
scended to  the  floor,  and  opened  upon 
a  balcony.  She  pushed  the  casement 
apart,  and  stood  m  the  open  air.  Julie 
had  hurried  to  her  assistance,  fearing 
she  knew  not  what,  and  stood  close 
by  her.  Never  was  scene  so  fitted  to 
soothe  the  sick  brain,  and  charm  the 
senses  with  its  sad  and  sweet  repose. 
The  pure  moon,  high  in  the  deep  blue 
of  the  heavens,  shed  over  long  rows  of 
shimmering  steps,  and  urns,  and  marble 
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images — over  unduladng  woodlands, 
and  sheets  of  embowered  and  sleeping 
water,  and  distant  hills^  a  moiimfiU 
and  airy  splendour. 

It  seemed  as  though  nature  were 
doing  homage  to  so  much  beauty. 
The  old  forest  wafted  from  his  broad 
bosom  a  long  hushed  si^h  as  she 
came  forth  ;  the  moon  looked  down 
on  her  with  a  serene,  sad  smile ;  and 
the  spirits  of  the  night-breeze  sported 
with  her  tresses,  and  kissed  her  pale 
lips  and  forehead. 

At  least  five  minutes  passed  in  si- 
lence.    Ludlle,  on  a  sudden,  said — 

"  So  at  the  end  of  a  year  you  will 
be  married  ?" 

It  seemed  to  Julie  that  the  counte- 
nance that  was  turned  upon  her  gleam- 
ed with  an  expression  of  hatred  which 
froze  her.  But  the  moonlight  is  un. 
certain,  and  may  play  wild  fmUcs  with 
the  character  of  an  excited  face. 

"Yes,  dear  Julie;  alas  I  yes,"  she 
answered,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost 
deprecatory. 

**  Well,  well,  I  am  better  now,"  she 
said,  after  a  second  interval  "  My 
head,  Julie— my  poor  head  1" 

"  Have  you  a  pain  there,  dear  Lu- 
ciUe?" 

"  Yes,  ves,  it's  all  there,"  she  said, 
abstractemy ;  and  returning,  she  kissed 
her  gentle  companion,  bade  her  good 
ni^t,  and  was  alone. 

Julie  was  strangely  perplexed  by  the 
scene  which  had  just  occurred.  She 
could  account  for  it  upon  no  theory 
but  the  supposition  that  some  flicker- 
ing vein  01  insanity  was  shooting 
atSwart  her  reason,  and  as  suddenly 
disappeared.  As  soon  as  she  was  par- 
tially composed,  she  kneeled  down 
at  the  bed-side,  and  prayed  long  and 
ferventljr ;  and  for  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  poor  Lucille  was  the  sole 
theme  of  her  supplications.  At  last 
she  lay  down,  and  composed  herself  to 
sleep.  Spite  of  the  unpleasant  images 
witii  whidi  her  mind  was  filled,  slum- 
ber ere  lonff  overpowered  her.  But 
these  pain^  impressions  made  teas- 
ing and  fantastic  shapes  to  themselves. 
Her  piUow  was  haunted,  and  strange 
dreams  troubled  her  slumbering  senses. 
From  one  of  these  visions  she  awoke 
with  a  start,  and  found  herself  sitting 
upright  in  her  bed,  with  her  heart 
beatmg  fast  with  terror.  A  burst  of 
passionate  wailing  from  Lucille's  apart- 
ments  thrilled  her  with  a  w?rt  of  ter- 
ror at  the  same  moment.     In  hushed 


uncertainty  she  listened  for  u  repeti- 
tion  of  the  sound ;  but  in  vain.  She 
was  prompted  to  go  and  try  whether 
she  needed  any  help  or  comfort;  but 
something  agam  withheld  her;  and 
after  another  interval  of  somewhat  ex- 
cited reflection,  she  once  more  gradually 
fell  asleep.  A  sain,  however,  hateful 
visions  tormented  her.  She  dreamed 
that  a  phantom,  said  to  have  haunted 
the  chateau  for  ages,  and  known 
by  the  familiar  title  of  '*  La  Belle  Co- 
lombe,'*  was  pursnin?  her  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  dressed  m  her  accustomed 
shroud  of  white ;  and  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  chasing  her  into  a  chanil>er 
from  which  there  was  no  second  door 
of  escape — ^when  she  awoke  with  a 
start ;  and,  behold  1  there  was  a  light 
in  the  room,  and  a  female  form,  dressed 
in  white,  standing  between  the  bed- 
side and  the  door.  For  some  mo- 
ments she  fancied  that  she  saw  but 
the  continuation  of  her  dream,  and 
awaited  the  further  movements  of  the 
figure  with  the  fascination  of  ter- 
ror. But  gradually  her  senses  re- 
ported more  truly,  and  she  perceived 
that  the  fijjure  in  white  was  indeed 
Lucille— pale,  haggard;  while  with 
one  hand  she  held  the  candlesdck, 
with  the  other  she  motioned  slowly 
towards  the  bed,  whidi  she  was  ap- 
proaching with  breathless  caution  upon 
tiptoe.  With  an  efibrt  Julie  succeeded 
in  calling  her  by  name,  almost  expect- 
ing as  she  did  so  to  see  the  whole  ap- 
parition vanish  into  air. 

**  Awake,  awake  ;  how  sofUy  you 
breathe,  JuHeT*  said  Lucille,  drawing 
dose  to  the  bed-side,  and  drawing  the 
curtains. 

*'  Yes,  dear  Lucille ;  can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you  ?*' 

"No,  no — nothing;  but  — — " 

**  How  do  you  fe3  now  ?— are  you 
better?" 

''Yes,  better  than  I  desire  to  be." 

•'  But  why  are  you  here,  dear  Lu- 
cille ? — has  anything  .^.^fnghtened 
you?" 

"  Ha!  then  you  heard  it,  did  you?" 

"Heard  it?     What?" 

**  Why,  how  long  have  you  been 
awake — did  you— did  you  hear  music 
—singing  ?" 

"No,  no ;  but,  but  in  truth,  dear 
Lucille,  I  thought  I  heard  you  weep- 
ing." 

"  Oh  I  nonsense—who  minds  a  ffu4*8 
weeping — ^but  you  heard  nothing  else?" 

"No,  indeed." 
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Lucille  appeared  greatly  relieved- by 
this  assurance.  She  stooped  over  her 
and  kissed  her ;  and  it  was  not  until 
her  &ce  was  thus  brought  near  that 
Julie  could  perceive  how  worn  and 
wan  with  weepine  it  was. 

*'  I  have  been  dreaming,  then ;  yes, 
yes,  I  suspected  as  mvLch^-dreammg,** 


she  Bixid,  and  as  she  reached  her  own 
room  she  muttered — 

"  Well,  God  be  thanked  she  did  not 
hear  it — but  what  can  it  mean?  What 
madness  and  crime  can  have  conjured 
up  these  sounds  ?  What  can  it  mean 
but  guilt,  danger,  and  despair  ?" 


Vn THB  DEVIL  8  COACH. 


It  seemed  to  Julie  that  Lucille  was 
moody  and  abstracted  next  morning. 
Sometimes  for  a  few  moments  she 
talked  and  smiled  as  before,  but  this 
was  fitfully,  and  with  an  efibrt.  She 
appeared  hke  one  brooding  over  some 
wron^  that  had  taken  possession  of  her 
thougnt<),  or  some  dark  and  angry 
scheme  which  enfl^rossed  her  imagina- 
tion.  She  soon  lefl  Julie  and  retired 
to  her  own  apartments. 

When  Monsieur  Le  Prun  returned, 
sometime  after  noon,  not  finding  his 
young  wife  in  her  usual  chamber,  he 
went  up  stairs  to  wish  her  good  day  in 
her  own  suite  of  rooms. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  sullen  and 
stormy  countenance  with  which  she 
greeted  him.  She  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  rebel  against  his  authority,  although 
she  had  frequently  hinted  her  remon- 
strances ancf  wrongs.  But  there  was 
now  a  darkness  charged  with  thunder 
on  her  brow,  and  the  Fermier-Gcneral 
besan  seriously  (in  nautical  phrase)  to 
look  out  for  squalls. 

**  Good-day,  my  pretty  wife." 

**G<K)d-day,  sir." 

**  Are  you  well  to-day  ?" 

«  No." 

**  Hey  ?  that's  a  pity ;  what  ails  you, 
my  charming  little  wife  ?" 

"  Solitude." 

*'  Solitude !  pooh,  pooh  I  why  there 
is  Julie." 

*'  Julie  has  her  youTig  lover  to  think 
of." 

"And  when  you  weary  of  her,"  he 
continued,  resolved  not  to  perceive  the 
slight  but  malicious  emphasis,  <<you 
have  got  your  own  sweet  thoughts  to 
retire  upon." 

**  My  thoughts  are  ill  company,  sir." 

"  W  ell,  as  It  seems  to  me,  the  pretty 
child  is  out  of  temper  to-day,"  he  saia, 
with  evident  chagrin. 

"  Perhaps  I  am — it  is  natural — I 
should  be  a  fool  were  I  otherwise." 

"  Par  bleu  1  what  new  calamity  is 
this?"  he  asked,  with  a  smile  and  a 
shrug. 

VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXV. 


*'  Nothing  new,  sir," 
*«Well,  what  oW  calamity?" 
The  past  night  had  wrouent  a  change 
in  Lucille ;  and  little  as  she  had  ever 
liked  M.  Le  Prun,  she  now  felt  a 
positive  hatred  of  him,  and  she  an- 
swered with  a  gloomy  sort  of  reckless- 
ness— 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  prisoner." 
"  Tut,  tut !  pretty  rogue." 
"Yes,  a  prisoner;  your  prisoner." 
"  A  prisoner  on  parole,   perhaps ; 
but  provided,  pretty  captive,  you  don't 
desert  me,  you  may  wander  where  you 
will.'* 

"  Psha  1  that  is  nonsense,"  she  said, 
sharply. 

"Nonsense  I"  he  repeated,  testily; 
'*  it  is  no  such  thing,  madam ;  you 
have  the  handsomest  eauipages  in 
France.  Pray  when  did  I  refuse  you 
carriages,  or  horses,  or  free  egress 
from  this  place  ?  par  bleu  1  or  lock  the 

fates,  madame  ?     Treated  as  you  are, 
ow  can  you  call  yourself  a  pnsoner  ?" 
'*  What  advantage  in  carnages,  and 
horses,  and  open  gates,  when  we  are 
surrounded  by  a  desert?" 

"  A  desert  I  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  There  is  not  a  soul  to  speak  to." 

"  Not  a  soul — why  you  are  jesting  ; 

pray  is  the  Marquise  de  Pompignaud 

nobody?  b  the  Conte  de  la  rerriere 

nobody  ?" 

'*  Worse  than  nobody,  monsieur ;  I 
should  prefer  a  desert  to  a  wilderness 
haunted  by  such  creatures." 

" Sacre /  what  does  the  child  want?" 
"  What  every  wife  in  France  com- 
mands— society,  sir." 

**  Well,  I  say  you  have  got  it :  in- 
dependently of  your  immediate  domes- 
tic  circle,  you  have  a  neighbourhood 
such  as  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
person.  There  are  persons  fully  as  well 
descended  as  yourself,  and  others  nearly 
as  rich  as  I  am,  all  within  easy  visiting 
distance." 

"The  rich  are  all  plebeians,  and 
the  nobles  are  all  poor ;  there  is  and 
can  be  in  a  group  so  incongruous  no 
2  R 
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cordiality,  no  gaiety,  no  splendour; 
in  a  woixl,  no  such  society  as  the  last 
descendant  of  the  Charrebourgs  may 
reasonabhr  aspire  to." 

•*  It  is  niUy  as  numerous  and  respect- 
able, notwithstanding,  as  the  society 
which  the  last  descendant  of  the  Char, 
rebourgs  enjoyed  in  the  ancestral  park 
where  first  1  had  the  honour  of  making 
her  acquaintance.'* 

"Yes;  but  not  such  as  with  my 
birth  and  beauty  I  might  and  must 
have  commandea,  sir.** 

"Well,  what  do  you  expect?  These 
people  won't  give  fetes  ?** 

•'  Bring  me  to  Paris,  sir ;  I  wish  to 
take  my  place  among  the  noble  society, 
where  I  may  meet  mjr  equals ;  and  at 
court,  where  I  may,  hke  all  my  ances- 
try, see  my  sovereign.  Here,  sir,  my 
days  fly  by  in  melancholy  isolation ;  1 
am  kept  but  to  amuse  your  leisure; 
this,  sir,  is  not  indulgence,  it  is  selfish 
and  tyrannical.** 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  looked  angrier 
and  uglier  than  ever  she  had  seen  nim 
befi:>re.  His  eyes  looked  more  black 
and  prominent,  and  his  face  a  great 
deal  paler.  But  he  did  not  trust  him. 
self  with  an  immediate  answer ;  and 
his  features,  as  if  in  the  effort  to  re- 
strain the  retort  his  anger  prompted, 
underwent  several  grotesque  and  some- 
wiiat  ghastly  contortions. 

His  handsome  wife,  meanwhile,  sate 
sullen  and  defiant,  dfurin^,  rather  than 
deprecating,  the  menaced  explosion  of 
his  wrath. 

Their  matrimonial  bickerings,  how- 
ever,  were  not  so  soon  to  reach  their 
climax.  Monsieur  Le  Prun  contrived  to 
maintain  a  silent  self-command — thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  walked  to 
the  window  humming  an  air,  and,  after 
a  few  moments*  pause,  turned  abruptly 
and  left  the  room. 

Near  the  stair-head  he  met  old  Mar- 
guerite  on  her  way  to  Lucille's  apart- 
ments.  He  signed  to  her  to  follow  nim, 
and  entered  a  chamber  there.  She  per- 
ceived the  unmistakeable  traces  of  angry 
excitement  in  his  face— always  sinister 
in  an  old  man,  but  in  one  so  powerful, 
and  about  whom  she  had  heard  so  many 
dark  rumours,  fall  of  ra^ue  terrors. 
As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door,  he 
«did  to  her— 

"  I  hope  they  make  you  comfortable 
here,  Mar^ente?" 

••Yes,  sir,  very  comfortable,"  she 
replied,  with  a  low  courtesy,  and  tk^m- 
blinfr  a  good  d^. 


"Well,  Marguerite,  I  suppose  you 
would  wish  to  make  a  suitable  return. 
Now,  some  vile  miscreant  meddler,  wh^ 
has  ffot  the  ear  of  your  young  mistresi* 
has  been  endeavouring  to  make  her 
unhappy  in  her  present  secluded  situa- 
tion— ^I  think  I  could  place  my  hand 
upon  the  culprit ;  but,  at  all  events^  do 
you  lose  no  opportunity  henceforward 
of  cheering  her,  and  reconciling  your 
young  mistress  to  this  most  suitable 
residence.'* 

It  was  perfectlyjplain,  fVom  his  looks, 
that  Monsieur  Le  Prun  suspected  her  or 
being  the  "  meddler  **  in  question  ;  but 
before  she  could  muster  presence  of 
mind  to  attempt  her  exculpation,  he 
was  gone.  The  interview  was  like  an 
uglv  flitting  dream.  His  angry  fkoe 
and  menacing  croak  had  scsu^  her 
senses  but  for  a  moment ;  the  appari- 
tion had^  vanished,  and  with  a  heart 
still  beating  fast,  she  went  stealthily  on 
her  way. 

Now  Julie  perceived  that  H  dumge 
had  taken  place  in  Lucille — she  was 
anxious  and  excited^  and  appeared 
morbidly  and  passionately  eager  to 
share  in  those  amusements  which  before 
she  had  desired  with  comparative  mode- 
ration. 

"  Julie,  I  will  mix  in  the  world ;  I 
will  meet  people  and  associate  with  my 
equals — I  am  resolved  upon  it.  fr 
Monsieur  Le  Prun  persists  in  refusing 
my  reasonable  wishes,  it  will  perchance 
be  the  worse  for  himself.** 

Such  sentences  she  used  to  utter 
amidst  blushes  and  pallor,  and  widi 
a  fire  and  agitation  that  painfuUy  per- 
plexed her  gentle,  but  now  somewhat 
estran^red,  little  companion. 

Her  conduct,  too,  became  eccentric 
and  capricious ;  sometimes  she  appear- 
ed sullen  and  reserved — sometime^  at 
moments,  as  if  animated  with  a  positive 
hatred  of  her  unoffending  companion. 
Then  again  she  would  relent,  and,  in 
an  agony  of  compunction,  entreat  her 
to  be  reconciled. 

It  happened,  not  unfrequently,  that 
business  compelled  Monsieur  Le  Prun 
to  pass  the  night  from  home.  Upon 
one  of  these  occasions  Lucille  had  gone 
early  to  her  bed,  and  old  Marguerite, 
at  her  special  desire,  sate  beside  her. 

"  Well,  Marguerite,**  said  her  young 
mistress,  "I  am  going  to  exact  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  you  made  me 
long  ago,  when  first  you  came  home, 
and  before  yott  became  afraid  of  Mon- 
sieur Le  Prun.  You  told  me^  then,  thlit 
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you  knew  some  stories  of  him — come, 
what  are  they  ?" 

'<  Hey,  dear  bless  the  pretty  child  I^ 
did  I  though?'' 

**Yes,  yes.    Marguerite;   and  you 

must  tell  them  now — I  say  you  must — 

I  wiU  have   them.    Nay,    don't    be 

afraid;  I'll  not  tell  them  again,  and 

nobody  can  overhear  us  here." 

"  But,  my  pretty  pet,  these  stories 
t» 

"Then  there  are  stories — see,  you 
can*t  deny  it  any  longer  3  tell  them, 
tell  them  to  me  aiL" 

"  Why  they  are  nothtng  but  a  pack 
af  nonsense.  You  would  laugh  at  me. 
It  is  only  about  monsieur's  father,  and 
th»  wonderful  coach  they  say  he  left  to 
his  son*'* 

''Well,  be  it  what  it  may,  let  me 
have  it." 

«*  Well,  then,  my  pretty  bird,  you 
shall  have  it  as  they  told  it  to  my. 
•elf." 

She  looked  into  the  next  apaftment, 
and  having  satisfied  herself  that  it  was 
vacant,  and  shut  the  door  of  communi- 
cation, she  prepared  for  her  narrative. 

We  have  clipped  the  redundancies, 
and  mended  the  inaccuracies  of  honest 
Marguerite's  phraseology;  but  the  sub- 
stance and  arrangement  of  the  story 
is  recorded  precisely  as  she  gave  it  her- 
scaf. 

**  Monsieiur's  father,  they  say,  began 
with  a  very  little  money,  madam,  and 
he  made  it  more  by — by — in  short,  by 
umry ;  I  beg  pardon,  but  they  say  so, 
madam  ;  and  so  finding  as  he  grew  old 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  ^old,  and 
wishing  to  have  some  one  ot  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  to  leave  it  to,  when  he 
should  be  dead  and  buried,  he  bethought 
him  of  getting  a  wife.  He  must  have 
been  a  shrewd  man,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
to  have  made  so  much  money,  so  he 
was  determined  not  to  make  liis  choice 
without  due  consideration.  Now  there 
was  a  farmer  near  them,  who  had  a 
pretty  and  innocent  daughter,  and 
after  much  cautious  inquiry  and  pa- 
tient study  of  her  character,  old  money- 
bags resolved  that  she  was  excellently 
flttited  for  his  purpose." 

"  She  was  young  and  pretty,  and  he 
old  and  ugly,  but  rich;  well,  what 
followed?" 

"  Why,  she  poot  thing  did  not  want 
to  marry  him  at  all;  for  though  he  watf 
ridi,  he  had  a  very  ill  name  in  the 
country,  and  she  was  afraid  of  him  ; 
bnt  her  fkthtt  urged  her,  and  the  old 


man  himself  spoke  her  fair,  and  between 
them  they  overpowered  her  fears  and 
scruples,  and  so  she  was  married." 

**Poor  thing!"  said  Lucille  uncon- 
sciously. 

"  Well,  madam,  he  married,  and 
brought  her  home  to  his  desolate  old 
house,  and  there,  they  say,  he  treated 
her  harshly ;  and  indeed  he  might  there 
safely  use  her  as  he  pleased,  for  there 
was  not  another  house  for  a  great  waj 
round  to  be  seen ;  and  nobody  but  his 
own  creatures  and  dependants,  who, 
they  said,  were  just  as  bad  as  himself, 
could  hear  her  cries  or  witness  his 
barbarities." 

Lucille  sate  up  in  the  bed  and  listen- 
ed with  increased  interest. 

"  Poor  thing  1  it  was  there,  in  the 
midst  of  suffermgs  and  cruelties,  that 
she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  who  is  now 
Monsieur  Le  Prun,  the  great  Fermier* 
General;  but  her  healtn,  and  indeed 
her  heart,  Was  broken ;  and  some  ru- 
mour having  reached  her  relations  that 
she  was  sick  and  unhappy,  a  cousin  of 
her's.  who  they  said  was  in  love  with 
her  in  their  early  days,  brought  the 
village  physician  with  him  to  see  her, 
though  it  was  full  three  leagues  and 
a  half  away." 

"The  cousin  loved  her;  poor  fellow, 
he  was  true,"  said  Lucille,  with  a  blush 
of  interest. 

<*Ay,  so  they  say;  but  Monsieur 
Le  Prun,  who  was  a  jealous  curmud- 
geon, would  not  admit  him;  but  he 
did  allow  the  physician  to  see  her 
(himself  standing  by),  because  he  was 
always  glad  to  nave  the  use  of  any- 
body's skill  for  nothing — ^which,  more 
than  any  love  he  bore  his  poor  wife, 
was  the  reason  of  his  letting  him  pre- 
scribe for  her.  Well,  of  course,  she 
could  not  send  any  message  to  her 
friends,  nor  tell  how  she  was  treated, 
for  old  Le  Prun  was  at  her  bedside ; 
but  the  physician  saw  that  she  was  ill, 
and  he  said  to  the  old  miser — *  Your 
wife  can't  walk,  and  she  must  have 
air ;  let  her  drive  every  day  in  your 
coach.'  *  I  have  np  such  thing,*  said 
old  Le  Prun.  «But  you  are  rich,* 
said  the  physician,  '  you  can  afford  to 
buy  one ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so 
for  your  wife,  who  will  die  else.*  'Let 
her  die,  then,  for  me — the  devil  may 
send  her  A  coach  to  ride  in,  as  they 
say  he  sent  me  my  money  5  but  /'II 
not  waste  my  gold  on  any  such  follies.* 
So  the  physician  went  away  disap- 
pointed and  disgusted,  and  her  poor 
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cousin  was  not  able  to  effect  any  good 
on  her  behalf;  but  it  seems  the  words 
of  Monsieur  Le  Prun  did  not  fall 
quite  to  the  ground — they  were  heard 
in  the  quarter  to  where  thejj  were  di- 
rected. That  evening  closed  in  clouds, 
and  before  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
they  say,  there  came  on  such  another 
thunder-storm  as  never  was  heard  in 
the  neighbourhood  before  or  since. 
Nothing  but  thunder  roaring  and 
crashin?,  peal  upon  peal,  till  the  old 
house  wiook  and  trembled  to  its  very 
base ;  and  the  blue  lightning  glared  at 
every  window,  and  split  along  the 
pavement  in  streams  of  vivid  fire;  and 
all  this  time  the  rain  was  beating 
straight  down  in  an  incessant  and  fu- 
rious deluge." 

♦*  And  so,  I  suppose,  the  devil  came 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  and  took 
him  away  bodily  in  a  flash  of  light- 
ning?" 

**No,  no,  my  pretty  bird,  not  so 
fut.  There  was  an  old  negro  servant 
of  his,  a  fellow  just  as  wicked  as  him- 
self, who  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen, 
cursing  the  rain  that  was  battering  in 
huge  drops  down  the  chimney,  and 
putting  out  the  wood  at  which  he  was 
warming  his  shins,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  the  dreadful  hubbub  of  the  tempest, 
what  should  he  hear  but  the  rush  of  a 
great  equipage,  and  wheels  and  horses 
clattering  over  the  pavement,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  men  and  the  sound  of 
horns.  Up  jumped  the  black,  and 
listening,  he  heard  a  loud  voice  shout- 
ing through  the  storm,  as  if  to  summon 
some  one  to  the  door.  Though  they 
say  he  was  a  courageous  old  sinner, 
his  heart  failed  him,  for  such  sounds 
had  not  visited  the  old  house  within  the 
memory  of  man  in  the  day-time,  much 
less  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and,  instead 
of  going  to  the  door,  he  hurried  away 
to  the  chamber  where  old  Le  Prun  was 
cowering,  screwed  up  in  the  middle  of 
a  great  old  fauteuil,  and  more  fright- 
ei^  at  the  tempest  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  confess.  So  he  told 
him  of  the  sounds  he  had  just  heard, 
and  he  and  his  master  mounted  to- 

§  ether  to  a  small  room  in  a  gable  over 
lie  hall-door,  and  from  the  casement 
of  this  they  commanded  a  view  of  the 
paved  court  in  front.  It  was  so  dark, 
however,  that  they  could  see  nothing ; 
and  the  thunder  still  echoing  in  pro- 
longed explosions,  and  the  ram  batter- 
ing at  the  windows,  prevented  their 
distinctly  hearing  the  words  which  the 


voice   w'^  shouting  outside.     *  Sh&H 
we  open  the  casement  and  ask  him 
what  they  want?*  said  the  old  n^ro. 
'Let  it  alone,'  said  his  old  master, 
shoving  his  arm  back  again,  with  a 
curse.     At  the  same  moment  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  or  rather  several  in 
almost  continuous  succession,  shed  fot 
some  seconds  a  blue,  pulsating  illumi- 
nation over  the  scene,  and  then  they 
saw  before  their  eyes  a  coach,  with  & 
team  of  horses  and  outriders,  in  the 
style  of  a  roval  equipage,  drawn  up 
before  the  hall-door ;  and  all  the  posti- 
lions and  outriders  were  attin^  mo- 
tionless, with  their  whips  pointing  to 
the  house,  as  if  they  were  signing  to 
the  inhabitants  to  come  out ;  and  some 
one  was  looking  from  the  window,  and 
cried,  in  a  tone  like  the  shriek  of  the 
wind — 'The  coach  that  Mcmsieur  Le 
Prun  ordered  this  morning.'    In  the 
quivering  blue  light  the  whole  thing 
looked  like  a  smoky  shadow,  and  was 
swallowed  in  darkness  in  a  moment. 
Then    came  the  bellowing   thunder, 
burst,  and  a  wild  scream  of  winds 
rushed    whooping,   and  sighing,    and 
hissing  through  £e  tree-tops,  and  died 
away  m  the  unknown  distieuice.     The 
two  old  sinners,  master  and  man,  crept 
away  from  the  window,  and  stumbled 
their  way  back  again  to  the  chamber 
which  Monsieur  Le  Prun  had  occupied 
before,  and  which,  being  in  the  rere 
of  the  house,  and  most  remote  finom 
the  sight  that  had  scared  them,  was 
preferred  by  them  to  any  other.    In 
the    morning   a    coach,  of  first-rate 
workmanship  in  all  respects,  was  stand- 
ing in  front    of   the  hall-door,  just 
where  they  had  seen  it  on  the  night 
before,  but  no  sign  of  horse,  rider,  or 
owner.     For  several  days  it  remained 
in  the  same  position,  no  one  caring  to 
touch  it ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
having  grown  accustomed  to  its  pre- 
sence, and  gradually  less  and  less  in  awe 
of  it,  they  lodged  it  in  the  coach-house ; 
and  so,  after  a  considerable  time,  the 
old  usurer's  instincts  prevailed,  and  be 
resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  vehicle, 
with  a  view  to  sell  it  in  Paris.     At 
first  the  horses  snorted,  and  reared, 
and  shyed  when  the^  were  attempted 
to  be  harnessed  to  it,  but  in  a  little 
while  they  too  became  reconciled  to  it, 
and  Monsieur  Le  Prun  made  an  ex- 
perimental  trip  in  it  himself.     What- 
ever passed  ijpon  that  occasion  it  cer- 
tainly determined  him  against  parting 
with  it.     And,  it  was  said,  whenever 
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he  was  thenceforward  ia  doubt  about 
any  purchase,  or  meditating  any  im- 
portant financial  coup,  he  invariably 
took  a  solitary  drive  in  this  preter- 
naturally-acquired  vehicle ;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  drive  his  doubts,  what- 
ever  they  may  have  been,  were  inva- 
riably resolved,  and  some  lucky  pur- 
chase or  successful  operation  upon 
•Chance  were  sure  to  Follow.  It  was 
said  that  upon  these  occasions  Mon- 
sieur Le  Prun  was  always  heard  to 
converse  with  some  companion  in  the 
coach;  Mid  the  driver  once  avowed 
that,  having  been  delayed  by  an  acci- 
dent on  the  road,  as  the  darloiess  came 
on,  he  distinctly  saw  two  shadowy 
outriders  spurring  duly  in  their  van, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  them  until, 
with  hair  standing  on  end  and  bathed 
in  a  cold  sweat,  he  drew  up  in  the 
court  before  his  master's  house." 

''And  what  happened  to  old  Le 
Prun?" 

•♦  When  they  returned  fix)m  one  of 
their  drives,  taken,  heaven  bless  us  I 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Evil 
One,  so  to  speak,  face  to  lace,  they 
found  old  Le  rrun  quite  dead,  sitting 
back  in  his  wonted  attitude,  and  with  bis 
arm  slung  in  the  embroidered  strap." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  the  won- 
derful coach  ?" 

**  That  I  have  never  heard ;  but 
they  say  that  Monsieur  Le  Prun,  the 
Fermier-Greneral,  has  it  in  one  of  his 
houses,  either  in  the  country  or  in 
Paris,  and  that,  whenever  he  wants  to 
consult  the  familiar  demon  of  the 
family,  he  takes  a  drive  in  it  alone; 
and  this,  they  say,  has  been  the  cause 
of  his  great  successes  and  his  enormous 
fortune." 

**  I  should  like  to  ride  in  that  coach 
myself,"  said  Lucille. 

'<  Heaven  and  all  the  saints  forbid  I" 
.  **  I  want  to  know  my  destiny.  Mar- 
guerite. Were  I  sure  that  all  my  days 
were  to  pass  as  at  present,  I  would 
rather  die  than  live." 

"Oh,  but  sure  my  pretty  bird 
would  not  ask  her  fortune  of— of—" 

**  Yes,  of  any  one — of  any  spirit, 
good  or  evil,  that  could  tell  it.  I  am 
.weary  of  my  Ufe,  Marguerite.  I  would 
rather  beg  or  work  with  my  liberty, 
and  the  fiends  I  like,  than  see  my 
days  glide  by  in  this  dull,  wealthy 
house,  without  interest,  or  hope,  or — 
or  love" 

"  But  never  desire,  while  you  live, 
my  child,  the  visits  of  the  Evil  One. 


Once  asked  for,  it  is  said  he  never  re- 
fuses them." 

'*Say  you  so?  then  I  invite  him, 
with  all  my  heart,"  she  said,  with  a 
bitter  pleasantry;  "he  can't  be  a 
,  great  deal  worse  than  the  society  I 
have  sometimes  had  to  share;  and  if 
he  discloses  the  futurity  that  awaits 
me,  he  will  have  been  the  most  in- 
structive companion  that  fortune  ever 
lent  me." 

"  Chut !  madam,  listen." 

'*  What  is  the  matter.  Marguerite?" 

*'  Did  not  you  hear  ?" 

'*  What?— whom?" 

**  There — there  again ;  blessed  Vir- 
gin shield  us  1" 

''Pshal  Marguerite;  it  b  nothing 
but  the  moths  nying  against  the  win- 
dow-panes; I  have  heard  that  little 
tapping  a  hundred  times." 

**Well,  well,  maybe  so;  but  say 
your  prayers,  my  dear,  and  ask  for- 
giveness for  your  foolish  words." 

*'  No,  Marguerite ;  for  in  truth  I 
do  wish  my  fortune  were  read  to  me, 
and  care  not  by  whom." 

"Hey,  what's  that?  Chut!  in 
heaven's  name  hold  thy  mad  tongue," 
she  cried,  in  the  irritation  of  panic ; 
"surely  that  is  no  moth.  May  the 
saints  guard  your  bed,  my  child.  You 
heard  it,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Hum — yes — there  was  a  sound." 

"  I  should  think  so,  par  bleu  I  some- 
thing a  size  or  two  larger  than  a 
moth,  too." 

"  It  was  a  spray  of  one  of  the  plants 
swung  by  the  breeze  against  the  win- 
dow." 

"  Ma  foi  I  it  was  no  such  thing,  my 
sweet  pet;  no,  no,  something  with  a 
pair  of  wings  fluttered  up  against  it." 

Had  the  old  woman,  m  her  trepida- 
tion, had  leisure  to  study  the  counte- 
nance of  her  young  mistress,  she  would 
have  perceived  that  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  with  crimson.  But  she  was  too 
busy  with  her  medley  of  prayers  and 
protestations,  and  too  fully  preoccupied 
with  the  idea  of  an  unearthly  visita- 
tion. 

**  Well,  well.  Marguerite,  be  it  as 
you  say,  I'll  not  dispute  the  point; 
but  leave  me  now;  I'm  tired,  and 
would  sleep.     Good  night." 

Afler  the  old  woman  had  withdrawn 
some  minutes,  Lucille  rose  irom  her 
bed.  She  had  only  been  partially  un- 
dressed; and  throwing  on  her  dressing- 
gown,  and  putting  her  little  ivory  feet 
mto  her  slippers,  she  glided  to  her 
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then  cautiously^  and  almost  feaHUlyt 
stepped  to  the  window,  whieh  Aq 
pushed  open,  and  stood  upon  the 
balcony. 

With  a  beating  heart,  and  a  cheek 
ihat  momentarily  changed  colour,  she  ' 
looked  all  along  the  edges  of  the  court, 
and  over  the  tall  plants,  %nd  under  the 
riiadow  of  the  lofty  jessamine-covered 
wall.   She  listened  with  breathless  and 


e^QAt^d  iuipeiMe-«*dbe  waited  lbr  i 
minutes  J  but  having  watd^ed  aadi 
listened  in  Tain*  she  presaed  h^  haaA 
on  her  heart,  and,  with  a  deep,  trenw 
blins  sigh,  turned  back  again.  It  was 
at  wis  moment  she  saw  something 
white,  no  bigger  than  a  playing-oar£ 
lie  at  her  i^t*  She  pidced  it  op^ 
entered  her  room,  and  trembling  vio* 
lently,  closed  the  window  again*  and 
was  alone. 


Tin. — THE   ORDEAL. 


IThe  next  morning  came  with  sunshine, 
and  the  merry  carols  of  all  the  svlran 
choirs.  It  would  have  meetly  ushered 
in  a  day  of  rejoicing ;  but  joy  seemed 
to  have  bid  an  eternal  aaieu  to  the 
luxurious  solitudes  of  the  Chateau  dei 
Anges. 

Julie  that  morning  remarked  that 
Lucille  remained  unusually  late  in  her 
own  rooms.  Fearing  that  she  misht 
be  ill,  she  ventured  to  visit  her  in  her 
apartments.  It  was  past  twelve  o'clock 
vnien  she  knocked  at  her  door.  There 
was  no  answer ;  and  she  knocked  re- 
peatedly, but  without  success.  At 
last  she  opened  the  door,  but  Lucille 
was  not  as  usual  in  that  room.  She 
walked  through  it,  and  the  apartment 
beyond  it,  without  seeinff  her ;  but  in 
her  dressing-room,  whi(m  lay  beyond 
that  again,  she  found  her. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  loose  morning, 
robe ;  her  head  was  supported  bv  her 
hand,  and  the  open  sleeve  of  neavy 
silk  had  fallen  back  from  her  white 
round  arm.  An  open  letter  lay  upon 
the  table  under  her  gaze.  She  had 
evidently  been  weeping,  and  was  so 
absorbed  either  in  her  own  reflections 
or  the  contents  of  the  letter,  that  she 
did  not  perceive  the  entrance  of  Julie. 

The  visiter  paused ;  but  feeling  that 
every  moment  of  her  undiscovered 
presence  added  to  the  awkwardness  of 
ner  situation,  she  called  Lucille  by 


At  the  sound  of  her  name  she 
started  from  her  seat,  and  stood, 
pfde  as  death,  with  all  her  dark  hair 
ahaken  wildly  about  her  shoulders, 
and  her  ^yoA  ffleaming  with  a  malign 
terror  upon  Uie  intruder.  At  the 
same  moment  she  had  clutched  the 
letter,  and  continued  to  crumple  it  in 
her  hand  with  a  spasmodic  eagerness. 

Julie  was  almost  as  much  confounded 
ai  Lucille.  Both  were  silent  for  a 
time. 


<<  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  Lucille  3 
I  fear  my  unperoeived  intrusion  itar- 
tied  you." 

*' xes,  yes;  I  suppose  I  am  ner. 
yous.  I  am  not  welL  Oh,  Grod  I  you 
did  startle  me  very  much." 

To  do  her  justice,  she  looked  ter- 
rifled ;  every  vestige  of  colour  had  fled 
from  her  face,  even  from  her  lips,  and 
her  eyes  continued  gleaming  wikUj 
and  flxedly  on  her. 

**  Why  did  you  eome,  then — what 
do  you  want  of  me  V*  she  said,  at  last* 
excitedly,  and  even  angrily. 

*^  I  came  to  ask  how  yon  are,  Ln« 
cille — I  feared  you  were  ul." 

« I— I  ill  ?  You  knew  I  was  nU 
ill,'*  she  said,  hurriedly  and  impatient- 
ly, and  either  forgetting  or  despising 
her  own  excuse  of  but  a  moment  befbre. 
'<  You  came — you  came  fer  a  pmrpomf 
Julie—yes,  yes — do  not  deny  it — there 
is  perfldy  enough  already." 

<*You  wrong  me,  liioille)  I  told 
you  the  simple  truUi— why  should  I 
deceive  you  ?" 

♦«  Why— why  ?  Because  the  worid 
is  full  of  deceit,  full  of  falsehood  and 
treason — they  are  everywhere,  every- 
where." 

She  turned  away,  and  Julie  pei^ 
ccived  that  she  was  weeping. 
»  She  was  pained  and  puxxled-^nay, 
she  was  oroMed  every  moment  by  tha 
horrid  fear  that  LueiUe't  mind  was 
unsettled.  Her  strange  agitatiea 
seemed  otherwise  unaocountabM. 

**  Lucille — dear  Lucille — surely  jea 
will  not  be  angry  with  your  poor  httle 
friend — surely  you  believe  Julie." 

She  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  and 
said— 

•*  Yes,  Julie,  I  do  believe  you  >"  end 
so  saying,  she  kissed  her.  '<  But—but 
I  am  utterly,  and  I  fear  irremediably 
miserable." 

'*But  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
wretchedness,  my  dear  Lueille  ?** 
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«  Thif  pUe«— Uus  aoUiode  optNreiief 
me  I  I  cannot  «Ddaro  the  iaofatioQ  to 
which  I  am  unnaturally  and  tyrannU 
oaliy  eondemned.  Oh,  Julie !  there 
are  oircumstancefly  secrets,  miseries  I 
dare  not  tell  you;  fate  is  weaving 
ronad  me  a  net,  to  all  eyes  but  my 
eiwn  invisible.  But  why  do  you  look 
at  me  with  those  strange  glances  ?  Do 
not  believe  that  I  am  guiUy,  because  I 
am  miserable-^o  not  dare  to  touch 
me  with  such  a  thought." 

She  stamped  her  httle  foot  furiously 
on  the  floor  at  these  words,  while  her 
oheek  and  eye  kindled  with  excite- 
ment. It  speedily  subsided,  however, 
into  a  deep  and  sullen  gloom,  and  she 
continued — 

**  I  scarce  know  myself,  Julie — what 
I  am,  or  what  I  may  be ;  but  my  heart 
is  as  full  of  tumult,  of  suffering,  of 
hatred,  as  hell  itself.  I  will  at  least 
be  free-— my  captivity  in  this  magi* 
cian's  prison  shall  terminate — I  will 
not  endure  it.  It  shall  end  soon,  one 
way  or  another— I  will  liberate  myself." 

LuciUe  speke  with  something  more 
than  passbn—it  was  fierceness ;  and  her 
gentle  companion  was  filled  with  vague 
aWms.  She  had,  as  feeble  natures 
often  have,  an  instinctive  appreciation 
of  the  superior  energy  ana  daring  of 
her  more  fiery  companion,  and  knew 
that  she  would,  too  probably,  take 
•ome  violent  and  irreparable  step  in 
furtherance  of  her  resolution.  It  was, 
therefore,  witii  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
fear  that  she  left  her  to  the  solitar^r  in« 
fluenceofher  own  angry  and  excited 
thoughts. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  did  not  arrive 
till  night.  As  he  and  the  Count  de 
Blassemare  rolled  homeward,  side  by 
side,  in  his  carriage,  under  the  uncer- 
tain moonlight,  between  the  lordly 
rows  of  forest-trees  that,  like  Ifiles  of 
gloomy  Titans,  kept  perennial  guard 
along  the  approaches  of  the  chateau, 
or,  as  Lucille  had  not  unaptly  styled 
it,  *'  the  magician's  prison,"  they  talk- 
€m1  pretty  much  as  follows :— - 

"  Le  rrun,  my  good  friend,  ^ou  are 
jealous— jealous,  by  all  the  imp  in 
true  love's   purgatory,"  said  Blasse* 


**  Not  jealous,  but  cautious." 

<'A  nice  distinction." 

••  Why,  when  one  has  reached  our 

imeoffife ." 

•*  Ours  I  you  might  be  mv  father.** 

•♦  Well,  I  can't  deny  it,  for  nobody 

knows  h0»  old  you  are.    But  at  my 


years  a  man  with  a  youns  wife  muti 
exercise  precaution.  Por^ttu/ we  art 
neither  of  us  fools,  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that." 

"  Why,  yes,  we  have  had  our  experi- 
ences— I  as  a  spectator— you  as       -" 

"  Of  course— therefore  tiiis  threat- 
ened irruption  of  frivolity  and  vice — " 

**  Say  of  youth  and  beauty ;  the 
other  qualities — frivolity  and  vice — may 
coexist  with  a^  and  ugliness,  and 
therefore,  hamuessly." 

**Well,  what  you  will,*  it  does  not 
please  me.  But  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, with  my  api>lication  pend« 
uig,  you  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
deny 'the  Marehionesse  her  whim." 

'*  Of  course ;  and  so  for  a  single  ni^t 
the  Chateau  des  Anges  becomes  a  fanry 
palace.  Well,  what  harm — you  can^ 
apprehend  that  a  single  fke^  however 
^y  and  spirited,  will — ruin  you.*' 

*'  Why,  no ;  after  all,  it  is,  as  yon 
say,  but  a  single /e/e,  and  then  extin- 
guish the  liffhts,  and  lock  the  doors, 
and  so  the  Chateau  des  Anges  becomes 
as  sober  as  before." 

**  And  I  wager  a  hundred  crowna 
you  will  tell  Madame  Le  Prun  that 
you  have  given  this  fete  entirely  on 
ner  account." 

"I  thought  of  that,"  he  replied, 
with  a  grin ;  "  but  it  would  not  be 
wise." 

«  Why  so?;' 

"  Because  it  would  make  a  prece- 
dent.*' 

<<  And  will  you  never  again  indulge 
her  fancy  for  society?" 

"  By ,  my  good  friend,  neter. 

She  fancies  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
spirit,  and  will  contrive  to  rule  me  i 
but  she  does  not  know  Etienne  Le 
Prun— she  does  not  know  him — I  will 
treat  her  like  what  she  is— a  child.** 

"And  she  will  treat  you,  perhaps, 
like " 

"Like  what?" 

«*  Like  what  you  are— a  bridegroom 
ofseventv." 

'*  If  she  dares.  Ay,  Blassemare, 
I  have  just  as  little  trust  as  you  in 
what  conventionality  calls  the  virHie  of 
the  sex.  I  rely  upon  my  own  strong 
will— the  discipline  I  can  put  in  foroi^ 
and  their  salutary  fears.'* 

There  was  here  a  TMtuse  of  Hiere 
than  a  minute  in  the  aialogue  ;  each 
appeared  to  have  enough  to  think  o( 
and  the  carriage  was  driving  nearly  at 
a  gallop  undor  the  fimer^  shadow 
of  the  dense  and  lofty  trees*     With 
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.A  fierce  start.  Monsieur  Le  Prun  cried, 
tuddenly^- 

**  What  do  jovL  mean?" 

"  If — ^nothing." 

**  Why  do  you  say  thai  f* 

"What?" 

«  You  said— Bluebeard." 

"  Iley !" 

'*  Avl— what  the  devil  did  you  mean 
by  that  ?" 

**  Upon  my  soul  I  said  no  such 
thinly"  said  Blassemare,  with  ahoUow, 
satincal  laugh. 

Monsieur  Le  Frun  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  once  or  twice,  and  then  hum- 
med to  himself  for  a  time. 

**  Seriously,"  he  repeated,  «*  did  you 
not  cdi  me  by  that  name  ?" 

**//— no;  I  always  call  things  by 
their  name,  and  your's  is  grey." 

<'  Hem  1 — what  b  he  driving  in  this 
shadow  for  ?  Tell  him  to  keep  in  the 
moonlight— one  would  think  he  want- 
ed to  break  our  necks." 

Monsieur  Le  Prun,  it  was  evident, 
had  become  fidgetty  and  fanciful. 

••  A  few  minutes'  rapid  driving 
brought  the  carriage  to  the  hall-door 
of  the  chateau,  and  its  wealthy,  but, 
perhaps,  after  all,  not  very  much  to  be 
envied,  master  conducted  his  familiar 
imp,  Blassemare,  into  a  salon,  where 
9upper  awaited  them. 

"  I  don't  myself  understand  these 
things,  Blassemare,  but  you  will  be 
my  stage-manager,  and  get  up  the 
spectacle  in  the  best  style." 

*'  Why,  yes.  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  not  lend  a  hand,  that  is  to  say, 
if  nothing  happens  to  call  me  away," 
said  Blassemare,  who  delighted  in 
such  affairs,  but  liked  a  little  impor- 
tance  also. 

**  How  soon  is  it  to  take  place  ?" 

**  She  said  in  about  three  weeks." 

•*  Ha  I  very  good." 

And  the  Count  {de  Blassemare  was 
instantaneously  translated,  in  spirit, 
among  feu  d'artifice,  water-woiks, 
arches,  coloured  lamps,  bands,  and  all 
the  odier  splendours  and  delectations 
of  an  elaborate  fete. 

"  I  remember,"  said  Le  Prun,  ab- 
ruptly dispelling  these  happy  and  gor- 
geous visions  with  his  narsh  tones, 
''when  I  was  at  school,  reading  about 
Socrates  and  those  invisible  demons  that 
were  always  hovering  at  his  ears ;  it  was 
devilish  odd,  Blassemare.  But  to  be  sure 
those  were  good-natured  devils;  ay, 
that  is  true,  and  meant  him  no  h^rm.'* 

"  By  my  faith  I  forget  all  about  it ; 


but  what  the  devil  connectioB  have 
these  demons,  blue,  black,  or  red,  with 
your  fete  ?" 

''I  sometimes  think,  Blassemare, 
you  are  a  worse  fellow  than  I  am,  for 
you  have  no  qualms  of  conscience." 

**  No  qualms  of  stomach,  no  fumef 
of  indigestion ;  as  for  conscience,  it  is 
an  infirmity  of  which  we  both  stand 
equally  acquitted." 

''I  did  not  speak  of  it  in  a  good 
sense,"  said  Le  Prun,  gloomily ;  ''  it 
may  be  remorse  or  superstition,  but  I 
fancy  the  man  who  has  none  of  it  is 
already  dead  and  under  his  coffin  lid^ 
so  &r  as  his  spiritual  chances  are  con^ 
cemed." 

'*  Faith  it  is  a  treat,  Le  Prun,  to  hear 
you  talk  religion.  Wlien  do  you  mean 
to  take  orders?  I  should  so  like  to 
see  you,  my  buck,  in  a  cassock  and 
cowl,  begging  meal,  and  telling  your 
beads,  and  calling  yourself  brother 
Ambrose." 

<'  I  have  not  good  enough  in  me  for 
that,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  which 
might  be  earnest,  or  might  be  a  sneer; 
''^ides,  I  dare  say  &at  iJie  grand 
melange  of  nature  and  diablerie  they 
call  religion  is  altogether  true;  but 
par  bleu  I  my  good  fellow,  there  is 
something  more  than  tlds  life  — 
agencies,  subtler  and  more  powerful 
mayhap  than  those  our  senses  are 
commonly  cognizant  of.  I  say  I  have 
had  experience  of  this  truth,  and  of 
them.  You  laugh  1  and  I  suppose 
will  lau^  on,  until  that  irresistible 
old  gentleman-usher.  Death,  pre- 
sents vou  to  other  realities  face  to  face." 

•'Well,  so  be  it.  If  they  have 
&ces,  I  suppose  they  have  moutlis,  and 
can  laugh,  and  chat,  and  so,  egad  I'll 
make  the  best  of  them ;  it  is  one  com- 
fort, we  shall  all  understand  relij^on 
then,  and  need  not  plague  our  heads 
about  it  any  further.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, suppose  we  have  a  game  of 
pioquet?" 

'' Agreed  1  Call  for  cards,  and  by 
the  time  you  have  got  them  I  will  r&. 
turn." 

Le  Prun  took  a  candle,  and  opt- 
ing a  door  which  led  through  a  passage 
to  a  back  stair  communicating  with 
LuciUe's  apartments,  he  directed  his 
steps  thith^  for  the  purpose  of  ao- 
noundng  his  arrival,  and  ascertaining 
at  the  same  time  the  state  of  his  wi&*8 
temper. 

He  tapped  at  the  door,  and  having 
received  permission  to  enter,  did  8o»  to 
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the  manifest  surprise  of  the  occupants 
of  the  diamber,  who  had  expected  to 
see  one  of  the  servants. 

Julie,  who  was  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  story  about  the  Mar<ini3  de 
Secqville,  her  intended  husband  (to 
whicn  Lucille  was  listening  as  she 
leaned  pensively  back  in  her  rich  fau- 
teuily  with  downcaat  eyes),  suspended 
her  narrative. 

"Well,  sir?" 

**  Well,  madam  ?" 

Such  was  the  curt  and  menacing 
greeting  exchanged  between  the  Fer- 
mier-General  and  his  wife. 

'*  You  appear  dissatisfied,"  he  said, 
aAier  an  interval,  and  having  taken  a 
chair. 

"  I  am  so." 

*'  This  is  tiresome,  ma  femme.** 

*•  Yes,  insupportably ;  this,  and 
everything  else  that  passes  here.** 

**  It  appears  to  me  you  are  some- 
what ham  to  please.'* 

«•  Quite  the  reverse.  I  ask  but  to 
mix  in  human  society." 

*«You  have  here  society  enough, 
madam.** 

"  I  have  absolutely  none,  sir.*' 

**I  can't  say  what  society  you  en- 
joyed in  the  Pare  de  Charrebour*?, 
madam,"  he  be«:an,  in  an  obvious  vem 
of  sarcasm.  And  as  he  did  so  he 
thought  he  observed  her  eyes  averted 
and  her  colour  brighten  for  a  moment. 
He  did  not  suffer  this  observation  to 
interrupt  him,  but  he  laid  it  up  in  the 
chamel  of  his  evil  remembrances,  and 
continued — **  I  don't  know,  I  say,  what 
society  you  there  enjoyed.  It  may 
have  been  very  considerable,  or  it  may 
have  been  veiy  limited  ;  it  was  possi- 
bly very  dull,  or  possibly  very  delight- 
ful, madam.  But  if  you  had  any 
society  there  whatever,  it  was  private, 
secret;  it  was  neither  seen  nor  sus> 
pectedy  madam,  and,  therefore,  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  can't  see  what 
sacrifice,  in  point  of  society,  you  have 
made  in  exchanging  your  cottage 
in  the  Pare  de  Charrebourg  for  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Chateau  des  Anges." 

"  Sir,  I  have  made  sacrifices — I  have 
lost  my  liberty,  and  gained  you." 

**  I  see,  my  pretty  wife,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  you  and  I  should  under- 
stand one  another,**  he  said,  tranquilly, 
but  with  a  gloom  upon  his  counte- 
nance that  momentarily  grew  darker 
and  darker. 

*'  That  is  precisely  what  I  desire," 
replied  his  undaunted  helpmate. 


**  Leave  us,  Julie,"  said  the  Fer- 
mier-Gencral,  with  a  forced  calmness. 

Julie  threw  an  imploring  glance  at 
Lucille  as  she  left;  the  room,  for  she 
held  her  uncle  in  secret  dread.  As 
she  glided  through  the  door,  her  last 
look  revealed  them  seated  at  the  little 
table:  he— ugly,  black,  and  venomous; 
she — beautiful,  and  glittering  in  gay 
colours.  It  was  like  a  summer-fiy 
basking  unconsciously  within  the 
pounce  of  a  brown  and  bloated  spider. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  madame,  this  will 
never  do,"  he  began. 

"Never,  sir,"  she  repeated,  empha- 
tically. 

"Be  silent,  and  listen  as  becomes 
you/*  he  almost  shouted,  with  a  sudden 
and  incontrollable  explosion  of  rage, 
while  the  blood  mounted  to  his  (Ss- 
coloured  visage.  "Don't  fancy,  ma- 
dame, that  I  am  doting,  or  that  you 
can  manage  me  with  your  saucy  co- 
quetry or  sulky  insolence.  I  have  a 
will  of  my  own,  madame,  imder  which, 
by  heaven,  I'll  force  your*s  to  bend, 
were  it  fifty  times  as  stubborn  as  ever 
wofnan's  was  yet.  You  shall  obey— 
you  shall  submit.  If  you  will  not 
practice  your  dut;^  cheerfully,  you 
shall  learn  it  in  privation  and  tears ; 
but,  one  way  or  another,  I'll  bring 
you  to  act,  and  to  speak,  and  to  think 
as  I  please,  or  I'm  not  your  hus- 
band." 

"  Well,  sir,  try  it;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  expect  " 

'*  What  do  you  expect  ? "  ho  thun- 
dered. 

"  I  expect  to  receive  the  counter- 
part of  this,*'  she  said,  with  deliberate 
emphasis,  holding  the  magic  vial  stea- 
dily before  his  eyes. 

For  a  second  or  two  the  talisman 
appeared  powerless,  but  only  for  so 
long.  On  a  sudden  his  gaze  con- 
tracted— he  became  fascinated,  petri- 
fied— ^his  face  darkened,  as  if  a  tide  of 
molten  lead  were  projected  through 
every  vessel — and  a  heavy  dew  of 
agony  stood  in  beads  upon  his  puck- 
ered forehead.  With  all  this  horror 
was  mingled  a  fury,  if  possible,  more 
frightful  still :  every  fibre  of  his  face 
was  quiverinff;  the  hand  that  was 
clenched  and  drawn  back,  as  if  it  held 
a  weapon  to  be  hurled  into  her  heart, 
was  quivering  too  ;  his  mouth  seemed 

fasping  in  vain  for  words  or  voice; 
e  resembled  the  malignant  and  tor- 
tured victim  of  a  satanic  possession ; 
and  this    frightful   dumb  apparition 
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was  imperceptibly  dr^kwing  n^erer  and 
iieai^  to  her, 

A  sudden  revuliion  broke  the  horrid 
gpell  of  which  he  was  the  slave ;  like 
one  awaking  from  a  nightmare  con. 
science-stricken^  he  utter^  a  trembling 


groan  of  agony,  aftd  with  QQ9  haa4 
upon  his  l^east,  the  olher  dnt^i^ 
upon  his  forehead,  he  hnrried*  ipeeob- 
\lds»,  like  a  despairing,  deteoted  crimi^ 
va^9  from  the  roonu 


IX. — THB  UNTOLD  BXORET. 


JnUe,  who  had  heard  high  words  as 
she  traversed  the  apartments  which 
lay  0»  tuUe,  paused  in  the  lobby  at  the 
Stair-head — a  sort  oi  €eU  de  bauf,  to 
which  several  corridors  converged, 
and  with  a  lofty  lantem-dome  above, 
from  which  swung  a  cluster  of  roeo-i 
coloured  lamps. 

Here  she  sate  down  upon  a  sofa,  ill 
at  ease  on  account  of  the  scene  which 
was  then  going  on  so  near  her ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  reverie,  raising  her 
eyea  suddenl^r,  she  saw  Monsieur  Le 
Prun,  the  thick  carpets  rendering  his 
tread  perfectly  noiwless,  gliding  by 
her  with  a  countenance  euilty  and  ter* 
rible  beyond  anything  that  fancy  had 
ever  seen. 

Without  appearing  to  see  her,  like 
a  spectre  from  the  grave  he  came, 
passed,  and  vanished,  leaving  her  froaen 
with  horror,  as  if  she  had  beheld  a 
phantom  from  the  dead  and  damned. 

With  steps  winced  with  hideous 
alarm  she  sped  through  the  inter- 
vening  chambers  to  that  in  which  she 
had  left  Lucille. 

She  was  standing  with  an  ashy  smile 
of  triumph  on  her  face,  and  in  her 
hand  was  still  mechanically  grasped 
the  queer  little  vial  with  its  four 
spires  of  gold. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  had  recovered  his 
self-possession  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  apartment 
where  he  had  left  Blassemare.  But 
that  observant  gentleman  did  not  fail 
to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  something 
had  occurred  to  agitate  his  patron  pro* 
foundly. 

**  Egad,"  he  thought,  "  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  girl  were  taken  at 
disadvantage  by  his  abrupt  visit,  and 
that  the  venerable  Adonis  saw  some- 
thing to  justify  his  jealousy.  A  husband 
has  no  right  to  surprise  his  wife*  Le 
Prun,"  he  continued,  carelessly  aloud, 
"  I  wonder  why  Nature,  who  has  been 
90  bounteous  to  the  sex,  has  not  fur- 
nished husbands,  like  certain  snakes, 
with  rattles  to  their  tails,  to  give  in- 
voluntary  warning  of  their  approach." 

he  Prun  poured  out  a  glass  of  oold 


water  and  drank  it.  Blassemaie  ob- 
served, as  he  did  so,  that  his  hand  trem. 
bled  violently.  The  FiDnnier-Qeneral 
was  silent,  and  his  ffippant  Mereory 
did  not  care  just  then  to  hasard  any 
experiment  upon  his  temper. 

«  Blassemare  I"  heexolaimed,  afanxpt- 
ly  arresting  his  glass,  and  eyeing  iiia 
companion  with  a  sort  of  brutal  raoe^ 
"  I  ought  to  run  you  through  the  body, 
sir,  where  you  stand,  for  your  aocnrsed 
perfidy." 

<' WhatI  m«;— by  my  soul,  sir,  I 
don't  understand  you,"  he  replied,  at 
once  offended  and  amaied.  «« Why  the 
devil  should  you  murder  me'?" 

«*  You  have  broken  your  word  with 
me. 

**  In  what  respect  ?" 

*'  Exactly  where  it  wai  most  vitally 
needful  to  ke^  it,  sir." 

'*  Deuee  takeme  if  I  know  what  yoa 
mean." 

"You  do^you  th — a  thousand 
eurses  1    You  wmst  know  it." 

"Buthangmeifldo." 

<<  You  have  suffered  that  eabmm^  to 
reach  her  ears." 

•♦What  calumny?" 

*'  She  must  have  seen  her." 

"Ifer/— whom?" 

"  She  must  have  spoken  wiih  her.** 

♦'Do  say,  plainly,  what  it  is  all 
about?" 

'*  About  that — that  d  d  woman; 
there,  is  that  intelligible?  She  is  at 
large,  sir,  in  spite  of  all  I've  said— in 
spite  of  all  you  undertook,  sir ;  and  she 
has  been  filling  my  wife's  ears  with 
those  helLb(mi  lies  that  have  been 
whispered  to  you,  sir,  and  which  it  was 
your  business  to  have  suppressed  aad 
extinguished.  By  ■  ,  BlaasemaN^ 
you  deserve  my  curses  and  my  ven- 
geance." 

As  he  concluded,  he  struck  the  ^lass 
upon  the  table  with  a  force  that  shiver- 
ed  it  to  pieces. 

*<  Monsieur  le  Prun,"  said  Blasts. 
mare,  coolly,  ''I  deprecate  no  maat 
vengeance,  and  fear  no  man's  sword ; 
but  whatever  be  the  ground  of  vour 
present  oonviction^  it  is  utterty  ftlUi- 
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Qioui.  Tli«  perton  ia  question  has 
n«T«r  sdnred  abroad— you  mean  the 
mster,  of  oonr9&.^ince  your  marriace, 
except  under  close  and  trustworthy 
attendance ;  and  the  oiheT-^tJuU  you 
know  is  out  of  the  question/* 

"There  has  been  mismanagement 
aomewhere,  or  else  some  new  device  of 
infernal  malice ;  I  say  the  thing  has 
been  misconducted,  with  the  same 
oursed  blundering  that  has  always  at- 
tmided  that  affiur;  and  I  had  rather 
iny  wife  were  in  her  coffin  than  have 
seen  what  I  have  seen  to.night." 

<»Whatl  in  her  coflSn?"  echoed 
Blassemare,  with  a  sort  of  fiendish 
satire, 

•<  Ay,  sir,  in  her  coffin  I"  said  Le  Prun, 
with  a  black  defiance  which  made  Blas« 
semare  shrug  his  shoulders  and  become 
silent. 

The  chill  and  tiie*  smell  of  death 
seemed  to  him  to  hare  come  with  those 
words  into  ihe  room.  But  he  would 
not  on  any  account  have  betrayed  his 
sensations ;  on  the  contrary,  he  pointed 
^ily  tothe  cards,  and  looked  a  smiling 
interrogatory  towards  the  Fermier. 
But  tluit  excellent  gentleman  was  in 
no  mood  for  picquet.  He  declined  the 
challenge  gloomily  and  peremptorily. 

"  Mafoi  I  you  suffer  trifies  to  plague 
you  strangely,"  said  Blassemare,  as 
they  parted  for  the  night.  *' What  on 
earth  does  it  signify  a^r  all  ?  Thwart 
a  woman,  and  she  will  strive  to  vex 
you — there's  nothing  new  in  that; 
why  should  not  Madame  Le  Prun  share 
the  pretty  weaknesses  of  her  sex.  On 
the  other  hfmd,  indulge  her,  and  she 
will  flatter  as  much  as  she  teased  be- 
fore. You  are  too  sensitive — too  fond, 
and,  therefore,  exaggerate  trifles. 
Grood  night." 

Monsieur  le  Prun  withdrew,  and 
Blassemare  muttered— i 

<«  Remorseless  old  criminal ;  I  shall 
keep  my  eye  close  upon  you,  and  if  I 
•ee  any  sign  of  the  sort  — " 

He  set  £s  teeth  toj^ether,  smiled  re- 
solutely and  threateningly,  and  nodded 
his  head  twice  or  thrice  in  the  direction 
of  the  door  through  which  the  Fermier- 
General  had  just  disappeared. 

The  violent  explosion  we  have  just 
described  was  not  followed  by  any 
Yery  decisive  results.  The  Fermier- 
General  and  his  wife  had  not  been  upon 
very  pleasant  terms  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  scene  which  had  so  fear- 
fully agitated  the  millionaire ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  immediate 


i 


promptings  of  his  an^er,  his  temper  had 
cooled  down  sufficiently,  before  the 
morning,  to  enable  him  to  carry  the 
matter  aflf,  like  a  man  of  the  world> 
with  a  tolerable  grace.  Whatever 
change  for  the  worse  had  taken  place 
in  his  feelings  towards  his  wife,  he  was 
able  to  suppress  the  manifestation  of 
it;  but,  as  we  have  said,  their  rela- 
tions had  of  late  been  by  no  means  cor- 
dial, and  Monsieur  Le  Prun  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  aflect  any  warmer 
sentiment  toward  his  wife,  nor  any 
abatement  of  the  sinister  estrange- 
ment  which  had  bean  gradually  grow- 
ing between  them. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the 
fete  proceeded  at  the  Chateau  des 
Anges  upon  a  scale  worthy  of  the 
rarity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  vastness 
of  the  proprietor's  fortune. 

All  these  were  carried  on  by  Blasse- 
mare, who  indulged  his  gallantry  by 
consulting  the  beautiful  young  wife  of 
the  Fermier.  General  upon  every  detail 
of  the  tasteful  and  magnificent  arrange- 
ments, as  tbey  proceeded. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  had  a  spedal  ob- 
ject in  gratifying  the  great  lady  who 
^ad  insisted  upon  this  sacrifice.  Blaa- 
semare  had,  therefore,  a  oarte  blanche 
in  the  matter.  There  were  to  be  mu- 
sicians from  Paris,  bands  of  wind  in- 
struments among  the  trees,  galle;{'s  and 
singers  upon  the  waters,  uluminated 
marquees  and  fanciful  grottos,  feu 
d'artifice,  and  coloured  lamps  of  every 
dye,  in  unimaginable  profusion,  thea- 
tricals, gaming,  feasting,  dancing — in 
a  word,  every  imaginable  species  of 
gaiety,  revelry,  and  splendour. 

As  these  grand  projects  began  to  un- 
fold  themselves,  Lucille's  ill- temper 
began  to  abate.  Her  interest  was 
awakened,  and  at  last  she  became 
pleased,  astonished,  and  even  delighted. 

Now  at  length  she  hoped  that  the 
long.cherished  object  of  her  wishes 
was  about  to  be  supplied,  and  that  she 
was  indeed  to  emerge  firom  her  chry- 
salis state  and  enjoy,  among  the  sweets 
and  gaieties  of  life,  the  glittering  free- 
dom for  which  she  felt  herself  so  fitted, 
and  had  so  long  sighed  in  vain ;  and 
which,  moreover,  as  the  reader  may 
have  suspected,  she  desired  also  in 
furtherance  of  certain  secret  and 
cherished  aspirations. 

Monsieur  de  Blassemare  found  his 
sssthetic  and  festive  confidences  most 
encouragingly  received  by  the  hand- 
some and  imperious  Madame  Le  Prun, 
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The  subject  of  his  consultations  de- 
lighted her;  and  knowing  well  the 
close  relation  in  which  he  stood  with 
her  husband,  she  perhaps  thought  it 
no  such  bad  policy  to  secure  him^  by  a 
little  civility,  in  her  interest.  She 
little  imagined,  perhaps,  engrossed  as 
Bhe  was  with  other  images,  to  what 
aspiring  hopes  she  was  thus  uncon- 
sciously introducing  the  Sieur  de 
Blassemare.  That  gentleman  was  proud 
of  his  b<mne$  fortunes ;  and  the  rapid 
chemistry  of  ms  vanity  instantaneouisly 
transmuted  the  lightest  show  of  ^ood 
humour,  in  a  handsome  woman,  mto 
the  faint  but  irrepressible  evidences 
of  a  warmer  sentiment  of  preference. 

Perfectly  convinced  of  the  reaUty  of 
the  penchcuU  he  believed  himself  to  have 
inspired,  you  may  be  sure  the  lively 
scoundrel  was  not  a  little  flattered  at 
his  Imaginary  conquest.  He  debated, 
therefore,  in  his  self-complacent  re- 
veries, whether  he  should  take  prompt 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  vic- 
tim, or  pique  her  by  the  malice  of 
suspense.  He  chose  the  latter  tactique, 
and,  witii  a  happv  self-esteem,  reserved 
tiie  transports  oi  his  confession  to  re- 
ward the  longings  and  agitations  of 
a  protracted  probationary  ordeaL 

Thus  Blassemare  was  in  his  glory, 
superintending  the  preparations  for  a 
fete,  which  left  him  nothing  in  prodi- 
gality and  magnificence  to  desire; 
enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  the  de- 
li^tful  consciousness  of  having  placed, 
without  an  effort,  the  prettiest  woman 
in  France  at  his  feet,  and  the  piqucmt 
sense,  beside,  of  hb  little  treason 
against  old  Le  Prun. 

Thus  matters  proceeded ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  while  the  evening  for  which  tJl 
these  preparations  were  being  made 
was  still  more  than  a  week  distant, 
Madame  Le  Prun,  whose  impatience 
of  even  that  brief  delay  had  been  un- 
speakable, on  a  sudden  lost  all  her 
interest  in  the  affair.  Such,  alas  I  is 
the  volatility,  the  caprice,  of  women. 
The  object  for  sake  of  which  she  had 
4ed  poor  Le  Prun  a  doe's  life  for  so 
long,  was  now  presented  to  her,  and 
she  turned  from  it  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  disgust.  This  would,  indeed, 
have  been  very  provoking  to  Le  Prun 
himself,  had  he  been  just  then  upon 
speaking  terms  with  his  wife ;  but  not 
happening  to  be  so,  and  being  in  no 
mood  to  talk  about  her  further  to  his 
gay  familiar,  Blassemare,  he  was  wholly 
Ignorant  of  those  feminine  fluctuations 


of  interest  and  of  likii^  which  Blasse- 
mare himself  did  not  fuUy  comprehend. 
The  change  was  so  abrupt  as  to  excite 
his  surprise.  Her  apathy,  too,  was 
unaccompanied  by  ill  temper,  and  was 
obviously  so  genuine,  that  he  could 
hardly  believe  it  affected  merelv  to 
pique  him.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
there  was  a  powerful,  but  mysterious, 
cause  at  work  in  this  change. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  one 
night,  Julie  having  sate  up  rathor 
later  than  usual,  and  intending  to  bid 
Lucille  good  night,  if  she  were  still 
awake,  entered  her  suite  of  i^art- 
ments,  and  approached  her  dressing- 
room  door.  She  heard  her  rush  across 
the  floor,  as  she  did  so,  and,  with  a 
face  of  terror,  she  emerged  from  the 
door,  and  stood  before  it,  as  if  to  bar 
ingress  to  the  room. 

Julie  was  disconcerted  and  asitated 
by  this  apparition,  and  Lucille  was 
evidently,  from  whatever  cause,  great- 
ly terrified.  The  two  girls  confronted 
one  another  with  pale  and  troubled 
looks.  Lucille  was  white  with  fear, 
and,  alas  1  as  it  seemed  to  her  compa- 
nion, with  the  agitation  of  guilt.  Julk 
looked  at  her  alfaghast. 

<^'Grood-night,  Julie,  goodnight  r  she 
whispered,  hurriedly. 

••  Good-night,"  answered  she,  **  I 
fear  I  have  interrupted — ^I  mean,  star- 
tied  you." 

''Good-night,  good-night,"  repeated 
Lucille. 

As  Julie  retreated  across  the  lobby* 
she  was  overtaken  by  Lucille,  who 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

**  Julie,  will  you  hate  me  if  I  tell  you 
all?"  she  said,  in  great  agitation,  as 
she  hurried  with  her  into  her  apart- 
ment. 

*<  Hate  you,  Lucille  1  How  could  I 
hate  m;^  dear  friend  and  companion?" 

''Friend,  oh  yes,  fiiend;  what  a 
friend  have  I  proved  to  you  1" 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  not  let 
yourself  be  excited;  you  know  you 
are  my  friend,  my  wUf  friend  and 
confidante,  and  you  know  I  love 
you." 

Lucille  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  sobbed  or  shuddered  vio- 
lently. Julie  embraced  and  kissed  her 
tenderly ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  ca- 
resses'her  unhappy  friend  threw  her 
arms  about  her  neck,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly in  her  face  for  a  few  seconds, 
drew  her  passionately  to  her  heart  and 
kissed  her,  murmuring  as  she  did  so- 
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'•No,  no;  she  never  could  forgive 
me. 

And  80  saying,  shemonmfblly  betook 
herself  away,  leaving  Julie  a  prey  to 
aU  manner  of  vague  and  peiplexing 
alarms. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  Ludlle's 
profound  mental  agitation^  it  was  an 
unpenetrable  mystery  to  Julie.  Blas- 
semare  obviously  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it ;  and  as  the  fete  drew 
near  without  eliciting  anv  correspond, 
ing  interest  on  her  part,  J  ulie,  who  had 
observed  with  pleasure  the  delight 
with  which  at  first  she  had  anticipated 
the  event,  was  dismayed  and  asto- 
nished at  tiie  change.  As  often  as  she 
had  endeavoured  to  recall  her  to'  the 
topic  so  strangely  approached,  and  in- 
explicably recoiled  from,  upon  the  occa- 
sion we  have  just  described,  Lucille  re- 
pulsed her  curiosity,  or  at  least  evaded 
it  with  entire  and  impenetrable  sue* 
cess.  Finding,  therefore,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  obviously  distasteful  to  her, 
she  forebore  to  return  to  it,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  recording  the  broken 
conversation  of  the  nisht  in  question 
among  the  other  unexpkdned  mysteries 
of  her  life. 

"Well,  Lucille,"  she  said  to  her 
one  day,  as  they  were  walking  u^n 
the  terrace  together,  and  interruptmc 
by  the  remark  a  long  and  gloomy  si- 
lence, •'  you  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  the  gay  night  whicn  my 
uncle  has  prepared,  now  that  it  ap- 
proaches,  half  so  much  as  you  did  m 
the  distance.*' 

"Enjoy  it?  no,  no." 

"  But  you  longed  for  such  an  occa- 
sion." 

"  Perhaps,  Julie,  I  had  reasons ; 
perhaps  it  was  not  all  caprice." 

**But  do  you  not  still  enjoy  the 
prospect? — surely  it  has  not  lost  all  its 
charms?" 

"  I  say,  Julie,  I  had  reasons — ^that 
is,  perhaps  I  had — ^for  wishing  it.  I 
have  none  now." 

"  Well,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  posi- 
tively depresses  you.  Surely,  if  it  were 
merely  indifferent,  it  need  not  distress 
you." 

"Ah,  Julie,  Julie,  we  are  strange 
creatures ;  we  know  not  ourselves,  nei- 
ther our  strength  nor  our  weakness, 
our  good  nor  our  evil,  until  time  and 
combinations  solve  the  problem,  and 
show  us  the  sad  truth." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Julie,  with 
a  gentle  smile,  "  >*ou  take  a  wondrous 


moral  tone  in  treating  of  a  ball,  my 
pretty  saffe;  and  notwithstanding  all 
you  say,  I  suspect  you  like  a  fete  as 
well  as  most  young  women." 

"  Julie,  when  I  tell  you  honestly  I 
hate  it — that  I  would  gladly  be  hidden 
in  the  roof  or  the  cellar  of  the  loneliest 
tower  in  the  chateau  upon  that  even, 
ing,  you  will  cease  to  suspect  me  of 
so  poor  a  dissimulation.  Honestly, 
then,  and  sadly,  these  crowded  festivi- 
ties I  expected  but  a  short  time  since 
with  so  much  delight,  are  now  not 
only  indifferent  to  me  but  repulsive.  I 
no  longer  wish  to  meet  and  mix  with 
people ;  the  idea,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
presses, nay,  even  terrifies  me." 

"  Lucille,  you  are  hiding  something 
from  me." 

"  Hiding  t — no,  nothing — that  is, 
nothing  but  my  own  thoughts,  the 
images  of  my  reflections ;  nothing,  dear 
Julie,  that  it  would  not  render  you 
unhappy  to  hear.  Why  should  I  throw 
upon  your  mind  the  gloom  and  sha- 
dows of  my  own?" 

"  But  perhaps  your  troubles  are  fan- 
tastic and  unreal;  and  were  you  to 
confide  in  me,  I  might  convince  you 
that  thev  are  so." 

"  Julie,  they  are  real." 

**  So  thinks  everybody  who  is  haunt- 
ed bychimeras." 

"  These  are  none.  Oh,  Julie!  would 
I  could  tell  you  all.  The  agony  of 
the  relation  would  be  in  some  sort  re- 
compensed by  having  one  human  being 
to  tell  all  my  thoughts  to.  But  it  can- 
not be ;  it  is  quite,  quite  impos- 
sible." 

"This  impossibility  is  also  one  of 
the  imagination." 

**No,  no,  Julie;  the  effort  to  re- 
]>ose  this  confidence  would  destroy  all 
confidence  between  us.  I  have  said 
enough — ^let  us  speak  of  other  matters. 
My  innermost  gnef,  be  it  what  it  may, 
I  must  endure  alone.  Julie,  it  is  a 
hard  condition ;  but  I  must  and  will — 
alone." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Blas- 
semare,  who  gaily  joined  them,  with  a 
prayer  that  3iey  would  resolve  a  mo- 
mentous difficulty  by  deciding  upon 
the  best  site  for  one  of  his  principal 
batteries  of  fire-works ;  and  so  with 
little  good  will  they  surrendered  them- 
selves  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
guidance  and  the  light  sarcastic  con- 
versation of  the  master  of  the  revels, 
with  whom,  for  the  present,  we  shall 
leave  them. 
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At  length  the  erentful  night  arrived 
—a  beautiful,  still,  Star- lit  night.  You 
may  fancy  the  splendour  of  the  more 
than  ro}al  festivities.  What  a  mag- 
nificent levee  of  gaiety,  rank,  beauty  I 
What  unexampled  illuminations ! — 
tvhat  fantastic  and  inexhaustible  inge* 
nuity  of  pyrotechnics !  How  the  gor- 
geous suites  of  salons  lauffhed  with 
wit  and  mirth,  and  glittered  with  the 
brilliant  crowd !  How  the  terraces, 
Arched  and  lined  with  soft-coloured 
lamps,  re-echoed  with  gay  laughter  or 
murmured  flatteries !  What  an  at- 
mosphere it  was  of  rosy  hues,  of 
music,  and  ceaseless  hum  of  human 
enjoyment!  For  miles  around,  the 
Wondering  peasants  beheld  the  wide, 
misty,  prismatic  circle  that  over- 
arched the  enchanted  ground,  and 
heard  the  silver  harmonies  and  drum- 
ming thunders  of  the  orchestras  float- 
ing over  the  woods,  and  filling  the 
void  darkness  with  sounds  of  unseen 
festivities.  In  i'uch  a  scene  all  are  in 
good  humour — all  wear  their  best 
looks.  Each  finds  his  appropriate 
amusement.  The  elegant  gamester 
discovers  his  cards  and  his  compa- 
nions ;  the  garrulous  find  listeners ; 
the  gossip  retails  and  imbibes,  from  a 
hundred  sources,  all  the  current  scan- 
dal ;  vanity  finds  incense — beauty  ado- 
ration ;  the  young  make  love,  or 
dance,  or  in  groups  give  their  spirits 
play  in  pleasantries,  and  raillery,  and 
peals  of  animated  laughter  ;  their 
elders  listen  to  the  music,  or  watch 
the  cards,  or  in  a  calmer  fashion  con- 
verse ;  while  all,  each  according  to  his 
own  peculiar  taste,find  whatever  pleases 
their  palate  best.  Whatever  is  rarest, 
most  fantastic — things  only  dreamed 
of — the  epicurean  connoisseur  has  only 
to  invoke,  and  at  a  touch  of  the  magic 
wand  of  Mammon,  it  is  there  before 
him.  Wines,  too — what-not,  est^est, 
tokay,  and  all  the  rest,  flowing  from 
the  inexhaustible  tap  of  the  same  Me- 
phistopheles,  with  his  golden  gimlet. 
All  the  demons  of  luxury  riot  there, 
and  at  your  nod  ransack  the  earth 
for  a  flavour  or  a  flask  ;  and  place 
it  before  you,  almost  before  your 
wish  is  uttered.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
Mahomet's  paradise  of  all  true  be- 
lievers in  the  stomach,  and  worshippers 
of  BaccbuB.  Thus  in  a  realised  dream 
all  eddies   on   in   a   delicious  intoxi* 


cation,  and  each  is  at  dne«  th«  re- 
cipient of  enjoyment  and  the  dispeosef 
of  good  humour,  imbibing  through 
every  sense  enchanted  fare,;  reflecting; 
smiles,  and  radiating  hilarity.  Each, 
indeed,  becomes  as  it  were  a  single 

? flowing  particle  in  the  gonial  and  bril- 
iant  mass,  and  tends  to  keep  alive  th« 
general  fire,  from  which  he  defivM 
and  to  which  returns  at  once  light  and 
geniality.  It  is  admitted  that  he  who 
has  discovered  the  grand  arcanum, 
and  has  the  philosopher  *8  stone  in  his 
Waistcoat-pocket,  b,  so  to  speak,  ex 
officio  a  magician.  But  M.  Le  Prua 
had  no  need  of  any  such  discoveries. 
He  had  the  gold  itself,  and  was,  there- 
fore, a  ready-made  magician,  and  as 
such  was  worshipped  accordingly  with 
an  oriental  fanaticism. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  had,  like  other 
favourites  of  fortune  in  the  latter  daya 
of  the  monarchy,  purchased  his  patent 
of  noblesse.  Every  body  knew  that 
he  was  a  parvenu ;  and  rumour,  as 
she  is  wont  in  such  cases,  had  adorned 
his  early  history  with  so  many  myths 
and  portents,  that  Nt«buhr  himself 
could  hardly  have  distinguished  be- 
tween the  fable  and  the  truth.  It  was 
Said  and  believed  that  he  was  a  found- 
ling— a  gipsy's  son,  a  wandering  beg- 
gar, a  tinker.  Others  had  seen  him 
in  rags,  selling  pencils  at  the  steps  be- 
tween  the  Pont- Neuf  and  the  Pont  au 
Change.  Others,  again,  maintained 
that  he  had  for  years  filled  the  canine 
office  of  guide  to  an  old  blind  mendi- 
cant,  whose  beat  was  about  the  Rue 
de  Baubourg ;  and  were  even  furnish- 
ed with  a  number  of  pleasant  anec 
dotes  about  his  hardships  and  adroit- 
ness, while  in  this  somewhat  undigni- 
fied position.  Indeed  the  varieties  of 
positions  through  which  good  Mother 
Gossip  sent  him  were  sucb,  and  so  in- 
terminable, that  a  relation  of  half  of 
them  would  alone  make  a  library  of 
fiction.  But  Fortune  had  consecrated 
this  mean  and  smutty  urchin.  He 
stood  now  worshipped  in  the  awful 
glory  of  his  millions,  pedestalled  on 
his  money-bags,  gilded  from  head  to 
heel ;  and  what  could  the  proudest 
noblesse  upon  earth  do  but  forget 
and  forgive  the  rags  and  hanger  of 
his  infancy,  and  oome  together^  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west,  to  drink 
of  the  cup  of  his  enchaiitmaats»  and 
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cry  ^  Long  lire  King  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  ?" 

**  She  is  beaatiful  as  a  dWintty/'  ex^* 
claimed  the  gallant  old  Marquess  6t 
FaUteuii>  who  had  just  completed  an 
Admiring  surrey  of  the  fair  Madame 
Le  Prun. 

**  Pretty-^yes;  but  she  has  the  man- 
ners of  a  petitt  moxne,*  said  the  Duch. 
ess  De  la  Commade,  an  old  Aame  of 
the  marquis,  who,  in  spite  of  her  niar- 
riage  and  her  mistakes,  conceived  her 
claims  upon  his  devotions  unabated* 

'*  And  her  little  gossip,  too,  Le 
Prun's  niece.  Is  a  charming  creature — 
an  exquisiteW-contrived  contrast.  By 
my  word,  this  place  deserves  its  name 
—is  it  not  truly  the  Chateau  des 
Angesr* 

**  Who  ii  that  voung  person  whom 
Le  Prun  is  leading  towards  them? 
He  is  the  only  man  I  hare  seen  to» 
night  whose  dress  is  perfect ;  and  he 
looks  like  a  hero  of  romance." 

**  That  ?— eh  ?  Why  that  is  the 
Marquis  De  Secqville.** 

"  What !  the  horrid  man  who  en- 
slaves us  all.  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
years— how  rery  handsome  ho  is  I" 

**  Yes ;  and  1  fancy  that  melancholy 
air  assists  him  very  much  in  van- 
quishing the  gentle  sex.  I  once  had 
a  little  vein  of  that  myself." 

**  So  you  had,'*  murmured  the  Duch- 
ess, with  a  tender  smile  of  memory,  and 
A  little  sigh.  *'  But  is  it  not  a  mad- 
ness of  poor  Le  Prun  to  present  that 
terrible  man  to  his  handsome  young 
wifer 

"  He  is  to  marry  the  niece — the  af- 
fair  is  concluded.  Poor  little  thing  I 
ahe  looks  so  frightened  ;  see — a  little 
fluttered  pigeon  of  Venus^t  becomes 
her  very  much." 

Meanwhile  Le  Prun  and  the  Mar- 
quis were  approaching  Lucille  and 
Julie,  who  were  seated  together  close 
to  a  window  which  opened  to  the 
floor,  and  admitted  the  soft  summer 
air,  charged  with  such  sounds  and 
perfumes  as  might  have  hovered  among 
the  erergreen  groves  of  Calypso's 
island. 

**  He  is  coming,'*  said  Julia,  *'  he  is 
coming  with  my  uncle/' 

«•  Who?**  asked  Lucille,  looking 
coldly  on  the  advancing  figures. 

«  My^my  fianod>  the  Marquis  de 
Secqville,"  whispered  Julie,  in  trem- 
bling hAtte>  bluihing^Mid  droppibg  her 
•yM. 


"  Oh,  then,  I  must  observe  him  care- 
fully," said  Lucille,  with  an  arch 
Smile. 

**  Do,  and  tell  me  honestly  what 
you  think  of  him.** 

'*  Ha  I  little  rojrue,  I  see  you  are 
not  quite  so  indifferent  as  you  pre^ 
tend." 

*^  My  heart  is  indifferent — but— but 
he  is  very  handsome — don*t  you  think 
so?" 

«'  Hush  I  here  he  is." 

**  I  haVe  the  happiness,  madame,  to 
present  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Secq- 
ville, with  whom,  as  you  are  aware,  we 
are  about  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
nearly  allied." 

So  said  Monsieur  Le  Prun,  with  a 
smile  of  conjugal  affection,  which  may, 
or  may  not,  have  been  genuine. 

**  I  was  not  until  now  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  honour  and  the  hap- 
piness involved  in  that  alliance,"  said 
the  Marquis,  with  a  glance  of  respect- 
ful admiration. 

Madame  Le  Prun  acknowledged 
this  little  speech  with  a  slight  bow,  and 
a  colli  and  haughty  smile. 

**  You  have  been  in  the  south 
lately?" 

"  Yes,  madame,  with  my  regiment^ 
at  Avignon.*' 

**  So  he  says,"  interrupted  the  Fer- 
inier- General,  with  a  cunning  leer ; 
**  but  his  colonel  swears  he  never  saw 
him  there/' 

*'  Then  either  you  or  your  colonel 
must  be  wrong,*'  said  Madame  Le 
Prun,  drily. 

"  No»  no,  madame  ;  but  Monsieur 
Le  Prun  likes  a  jest  at  my  expense." 

«*  Not  at  all,"  said  Le  Prun,  laugh- 
ing ;  <<  I  protest  D'Artois,  his  colonel, 
rows  he  has  not  seen  him  for  six 
months  at  least." 

«*  They  are  in  a  conspiracy  to  quia 
me." 

"  Then  you  were  at  Avignon  ?" 

**  No  such  thing,  I  tell  you ;  the 
fellow  was  about  some  mischief •^ha! 
ha!  hal" 

**  He  is  resolved  to  laugh  at  me." 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  say,  he  is  a  mischiev- 
ous fellow — the  most  dangerous  dog  in 
France ;  and  so  shy  that)  by  my  word, 
it  requires  a  shrewd  fellow  like  my- 
self to  discover  his  rogueries/' 

"And  so  he  deserves  not  only  ull  my 
sins*  but  a  great  deal  more/' 

"  StAy  «->  here  is  the  Visconte  de 
Ch4rf«boiirg.     Visconte,  this   is  the 
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Marquis  de  Secqville,  my  future  ne- 
phew." 

The  old  Visconte  looked  closelj  and 
dubiously  for  a  moment  in  the  yoii»>T 
man's  face.  The  Marquis,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  to  have  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  suppressing  a  smile. 

"But  that  I  know  I  have  not  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  you  before,  I  should 
but  no  doubt  it  is  a  family  likeness. 
I  knew  your  father  when  he  was  about 
your  age,  and  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
by  my  faith.  Is  his  brother,  the  Conte 
de  Cresseron  still  living  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  drew  the  Mar- 
quis away  before  he  had  had  time  to 
pay  his  devoirs  to  Julie,  who  had 
shrunk  at  his  approach  into  the  back- 
ground, and  left  the  little  group  to 
themselves. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 
whispered  Julie,  resuming  her  place  by 
Lucille. 

**  He  is  pretty  well.*' 

*•  Monsieur  le  Marquis  is  a  hand- 
some man,*'  said  Blassemare,  who  at 
that  moment  joined  them  ;  and  ad- 
dressing Lucille,  "  You  have  seen  him 
before?** 

*'/? — no.  He  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  me  for  the  first  time." 

"  And  you  think  him " 

"  Rather  handsome — indeed,  decided- 
ly handsome ;  but,  somehow,  without 
attraction — his  melancholy  spoils  him. 
But  I  forgot,  Julie — I  askyour  pardon, 
my  pretty  niece,  for  criticising  your 
hero.  Remember,  however,  I  admit 
his  beauty,  though  Ican*t  admire  him." 

There  is  no  truth  of  which  we  have 
been  reminded  with  such  unnecessary 
reiteration,  as  the  pretty  obvious  fact, 
that  every  human  enjoyment  must, 
sooner  or  later,  come  to  an  end.  The 
fete  at  the  Chateau  des  Anges  had  no 
exemption  from  this  law  of  nature  and 
necessity.  Musicians,  cooks,  artists, 
and  artisans  of  all  sorts,  gradually 
disappeared.  At  length  the  last  equip- 
age whirled  down  the  great  avenue, 
and  a  stillness  and  void,  more  mourn- 
ful from  the  immediate  contrast,  su- 
pervened. 

"The  windows  were  closed — the 
yawning  servants  betook  themselves  to 
their  beds,  and  the  angel  of  sleep 
waved  his  downy  wings  over  the 
old  chateau.  The  genius  of  Blasse- 
mare was  of  that  electric  sort  which 
is  not  easily  unexcited.  He  cduld  no 
more  have  slept  than  he  could  have 


transformed  himself  into  one  of  the 
stone  Tritons  of  the  fountain  by  which 
in  the  moonlight  he  now  stood  alone. 
Blassemare  had  had  a  magnificent  tri« 
uinph ;  so  well-contrived  an  enter- 
tainment had  never,  perhaps,  been 
known  before  ;  and  like  certain  great 
generals,  he  felt  desirous  to  visit  the 
field  of  his  victory  after  the  heat  of 
action  was  over. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  was  also  wide 
awake  and  astir  from  other  cauites. 
No  vein  of  Blassemare*s  excilemevt — 
not  even  jealousy,  nor  conscience,  nor 
any  mental  malady — kept  him  waking. 
The  cause  of  his  vigilance  was,  simply, 
his  late  supper  and  an  indigestion. 

Now  it  happened  that  both  these 
worthies  were  walking  unconsciously 
almost  side  by  side — Le  Prun  along 
the  summit,  and  Blassemare  along  the 
base  of  the  beautiful  terrace  which 
stretched  in  front  of  the  windows  of 
the  chateau. 

There  was  a  little  receding  court 
which  lay  in  front  of  Madame  Le 
Prun*s  windows,  which  were  furnished 
with  a  heavy  stone  balcony.  On  the 
side  opposite  was  a  high  wall,  which 
divided  the  pleasure-grounds  from  the 
wild,  wooded  park  that  lay  immediately 
beyond,  and  in  this  was  a  door  with  a 
private  key  and  a  spring  lock. 

Now  it  happened  that  both  Mon- 
sieur Le  Prun  and  the  Sieur  de  Blas- 
semare, as  they  approached  this  point, 
amid  the  fumes  of  expiring  lamps  and 
the  wreak  of  fireworks,  heard  certain 
sounds  of  an  unexpected  sort.  These 
were,  in  fact,  human  voices,  conversing 
in  earnest  but  suppressed  tones — so 
low,  indeed,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
breathless  stillness  of  the  night  they 
would  have  been  unheard. 

"  Sacre  1"  muttered  Le  Prun,  look- 
ing up  like  a  toothless  old  panther. 

**Mafoi!  what's  this?"  whispered 
Blassemare,  whose  jealousy  was  also 
alarmed. 

The  sounds  continued — ^the  eaves- 
droppers quickened  their  paces.  Le 
Prun  was,  however,  unfortunately  a 
little  asthmatic,  as  sometimes  happens 
to  bridegrooms  of  a  certain  age,  and, 
spite  of  all  his  elBforts  to  hold  it  in,  he 
could  not  contain  a  burst  of  coughing. 

Its  eflPect  was  magical.  There  super- 
vened an  instantaneous  silence,  follow- 
ed by  the  dropping  of  a  heavy  body 
upon  the  ground,  as  it  seemed,  under 
Madame  Le  Prun's  windows.      Th* 
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descent  was,  however,  unfortunately 
made  ;  a  dog,  evidently  hurt,  raised  a 
frightful  ye]ping>  making  the  night 
additionally  hideous.  Blasseroare  hur- 
ried up  the  steps,  and  at  the  top  en- 
countered Le  Prun,  running  and  pant- 
ing, with  his  sword  drawn.  There 
was  a  sound,  as  of  hastily  closing  the 
casement  above  the  balcony — a  light 
gleamed  from  it  for  an  instant,  and 
was  exting^shed — and,  at  the  same 
moment,  they  beheld  the  dim  figure  of  a 
man  hurrying  across  the  court,  and 
darting  through  the  opposite  door, 
which  shut  with  a  crash  behind  him. 

*'  Thieves  I  robbers  I"  shouted  Le 
Prun,  dashing  at  the  door. 

"  Robbers  I  thieves !"  cried  a  shrill 
voice  of  alarm  from  Madame  Le 
Prun's  casement. 

**  Horns  I  antlers !"  halloed  Blasse- 
mare. 

"Robbers!  robbers!" 

"Thieves!   thieves!" 

The  lady  screamed,  Le  Prun  bawl- 
ed, Blassemare  laughed. 

"He  is  gone,  however,"  said  the 
latter,  as  soon  as  the  explosion  had  a 
little  subsided.  "  Suppose  we  get  the 
key,  madame.  Please  throw  us  your*s 
from  the  window.  I  promise  to  pink 
the  burglar  through  the  body.  Quick 
—quick  1" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  thundered  Le  Prun, 
"  the  key  1  the  key  1" 

Madame  Le  Prun  was  too  much  ex. 
dted  to  get  it  in  an  instant.  She  ran 
here,  and  flew  there — she  screamed 
and  rummaged.  Le  Prun  stormed. 
A  key  was  at  last  thrown  out,  amid 
prayers  and  imprecations.  How  pro- 
voking— it  was  a  wrong  one.  Another 
eflbrt  —  a  new  burst  of  execration 
from  Le  Pruo — another  fit  of  laughter 
from  Blassemare — more  screaming  and 
pressing  from  the  window — and  all 
accompanied  by  the  sustained  yelping 
of  the  injured  lap-dog. 

"  Here  it  is — this,  must  be  it,"  and 
another  key  clangs  and  jingles  on  the 
ground. 

Yes,  this  time  it  is  the  right  key. 
The  door  flies  open — Le  Prun  rushes 
puffing  among  the  bushes.  Blassemare 
sees  something  drop  glittering  to  the 
ground  as  the  door  opens— a  button 
and  a  little  rag  of  velvet ;  he  says 
nothing,  bat  pockets  it,  and  joins  the 
moonlight  chase. 

It  is  all  in  vain.  Le  Prun,  perspir- 
ing and  purple,  his  passion  as  swollen 
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as  his  vein?,  knowing  not  what  to 
think,  but  fearing  everything,  stagger- 
ed back,  silent  and  exhausted ;  Blasse- 
mare also  silent — no  longer  laughing 
— abstracted,  walks  with  knit  brows, 
and  compressed  lips,  beside  him. 

"  Of  course,*'  said  Blassemare,  "you 
have  the  fullest  reliance  upon  the  ho- 
nour of  your  wife  ?" 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  growled  an  inar- 
ticulate curse  or  two,  and  Blassemare 
whistled  a  minuet. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Le  Prun,"  he  re- 
sumed, let  us  be  irank  ;  you  are  un^ 
easy." 

"About  what?' 

"  Madame  Le  Prun." 

"She  is  not  injured?" 

"  No,  but " 

**  Ah,  she's  in  league  with  the 
thieves,  maybe  ?"  said  Le  Prun,  with 
an  agitated  sneer. 

"Precisely  so,"  answered  Blasse- 
mare, with  a  cold  laugh. 

**  I  know  what  you  think,  and  I 
know  what  /  think,'*  replied  Le  Prun, 
with  suppressed  fury. 

His  suspicions  were  all  awake ;  ha 
was  bursting  with  rage,  and  looked 
truly  inferntd. 

"  On  the  faith  of  a  gentleman," 
said  Blassemare,  in  a  changed  tone, 
"  I  cannot  be  said  to  thbik  anything 
about  the  affair.  I  have  my  doubts, 
but  that  is  all.  We  men  are  naturally 
suspicious;  but,  after  all,  there  are  such 
things  as  thieves  and  house-breakers." 

Le  Prun  said  nothing,  but  looked 
black  and  icy  as  the  north  wind. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Blassemare, 
"  we  men  of  the  world  know  how  to 
deal  with  affairs  of  this  sort ;  so  long 
as  any  uncertainty  exists,  put  osten- 
sibly the  best  possible  construction 
upon  it.  Thus  much  is  due  to  one's 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and 
in  private  we  may  prosecute  inquiries 
unsuspected,  and  with  the  greater  like- 
lihood of  success." 

"  I  know  the  world  as  well  as  you, 
Blassemare.  I'm  sick  of  your  tone  of 
superiority  and  advice.  I  know  when 
to  respect  and  when  to  defy  the  world. 
A  man  can  no  more  make  a  fortune 
without  tact  than  he  can  lose  one 
without  folly." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Blassemare,  who 
was  used  to  an  occasional  rebuff,  and  re- 
garded a  gruff  word  from  his  principal 
no  more  than  he  did  the  buzz  of  a 
beetle,  "  I  know  all  that  very  well ; 
2  8 
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but  you,  robust  fellows,  with  millions 
at  your  backs,  are  less  likely  to  re- 
spect those  subtle  and  delicate  influ- 
ences which  sometimes,  notwithstand- 
iDgy  carry  mischief  with  them,  than 
we  poor  sensitive  valetudinarians, 
without  a  guinea  in  our  pockets ;  and 
if  you  will  permit  roe,  I  will,  when  I 
return  to-day,  sift  the  matter  for  you. 
I  understand  woman ;  it  is  an  art  in 
itself,  though  perhaps  not  a  very  high 
one.  A  careless  conversation  with 
Madame  Le  Prun  will  let  me  farther 
into  the  mystery,  than  a  year  spent  ia 
accumulating  circumstantial  evidence. 
You  may  rely  on  the  result." 

The  Fermier- General  uttered  some- 
thing between  a  growl  and  a  grunt, 
which  might  or  might  not  convey 
assent;  and  waving  Blassemare  to- 
wards the  house,  walked  along  the  ter« 
race  alone,  and  sate  himself  down  upon 
the  steps  at  the  further  end. 

The  mental  torpor  which  super- 
yenes  under  sudden  disasters  was  not, 
in  the  case  of  the  Fermier- General, 
without  its  dreamy  groups  of  ugly 
images  in  prospect.  As  the  light 
broke*  and  the  darkness  began  to  melt 
eastward  into  soft  crimson  mists  and 
streaks  of  amber^  Monsieur  Le  Prun 
rose  stiffly  from  his  hard  cold  seat, 
and  with  the  slow  step  of  a  man  irre- 
solute and  oppressed  with  profound 
wrath  and  mortification,  began  to  re- 
turn homeward. 

"  Robbers  1 — thieves  1"  he  muttered 
bitterly.  "  How  glibly  the  traitress 
echoed  the  cry.  The  rascal  Blasse- 
mare gave  the  true  alarm — she  did  not 
echo  that,      D  her,  and  d— — 

him.  Robbers,  indeed!  Thieves! — 
very  like.  I  know  what  they  came 
a-thieving  for.  Upon  her  balcony — 
talking  in  murmurs — the  candle  ex- 
tinguished in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry — 
the  ready  cry  of  *  Thieves* — the 
spring  door  open  for  his  flight — and 
the  lung  delay  to  find  the  key.  Bah  1 
what  proofs  are  wanting  ?*' 

He  heard  just  at  this  point  a  cracked 
voice  singing  a  g;iy  love  verse  from  an 
open  window.  He  knew  the  voice; 
every  association  connected  with  the 
performance  and  the  performer  jarred 
upon  his  nerves. 

It  was  indeed  the  Visoonte  de  Charre- 


bourg,  some  of  whose  early  gaiety  had 
returned  with  his  good  fortune.  He 
had,  such  was  the  pride  of  his  rich 
son-in-law,  a  little  household  of  his 
own,  and  kept  his  state  and  hb  own 
exorbitantly  early  hours  in  a  suite  of 
rooms  assigned  him,  through  one  of 
whose  windows,  arrayed  in  a  velvet 
cap  and  gown  of  brocade,  he  was  ri* 
vailing  the  lark  and  greeting  the  rising^ 
sun,  and,  while  sipping  his  choooUta 
in  the  intervals,  moved,  with  the 
nimble  irregularity  of  idle  and  active- 
minded  age,  about  his  apartment. 

"  Well,  sir,  a  pleasant  affiur  this?" 
cried  a  harsh  voice,  interrupting  his 
cheery^  occupation ;  and  on  looking 
round  he  saw  the  purple  and  siuister 
face  of  the  Fermier- General  looming 
through  the  window. 

<«,What  affair?**  asked  the  Visconte 
in  unfeigned  astonishment,  for  he  had 
been  quite  certain  that  his  worthy  son- 
in-lavr  was  quietly  in  his  bed. 

«*  Your  daughter's  conduct." 

'«  What  of  her?" 

**  Just  this — she  is  a ;**  and 

with  the  term  of  outrage,  Le  Prua 
uttered  a  forced  laugh  of  fury. 

"  I  cannot  have  heard  you  aright ; 
be  kind  enough  to  repeat  that.'* 

There  was  a  certain  air  of  pomp  and 
menace  in  this  little  speech,  which 
drove  Le  Prun  beyond  all  patience. 
He  repeated  the  imputation  in  lan- 
guage still  grosser.  This  was  an  insult 
which  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Charre- 
bourgs  could  not  tolerate,  and  the 
Visoonte  taunted  him  with  the  honour 
which  one  of  his  house  had  done  him 
in  mingling  their  pure  blood  with  that 
of  a  **  roturier."  Then  oame  the  obvi- 
ous retort,  "beggar,"  and  even  "trick- 
ster,** retaliated  hy  a  torrent  of  scarcely 
articulate  scorn  and  execration,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  sword,  which,  with  brutal 
contempt  (while  at  the  sametime,never« 
theless,  he  recoiled  instinctively  a  step 
or  two  from  the  window),  the  wealthy 
plebeian  retorted  by  threatening  to  ar- 
rest him  for  the  sums  he  had  advanced. 
Le  Prun  had  the  best  of  it;  he  left  the 
outraged  Visconte  quivering  and  shriek- 
ing like  an  old  woman  in  a  frenzy.  It 
was  some  comfort  to  have  wrapt  an- 
other in  the  hell-fira  that  tormented 
himself. 
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GarrlgbAirs,  AinMUow-E'en,  at  Midnight. 

Mt  dear  ANTHONT,~r'If  thero  is  %Ttj  ^codc^cal  specimen  more  worthy  than 
another  of  being  hermetically  eealed  in  a  glass-oase,  or  corked  up  in  a  bottle  of 
spirits  of  wine,  it  is  an  old  bachelor  without  bile  or  bitterness — one  who  is  at  the 
same  time  fond  of  children  and  of  their  grandmothers ^the  playfellow  of  the 
young,  and  the  counsellor  of  the  old — ^who  flirts  with  young  girls,  and  squires  old 
ones — ^who  can  dance,  play  whist,  drink  tea,  talk  scandal,  or  ride  a  fox-hunt — 
who  is  all  things  to  all  men,  and  everything  in  the  world  to  every  woman.  Just 
such  a  specimen  is  my  good  uncle,  Saul  Slingsby — the  delight  of  all  who  know  him 
for  miles  round — the  grand  projector  of  pic  nics  and  steepie-ohases — a  steward  at 
every  subscription  ball,  and  croupier  at  every  club  dinner.  How  Saul  escaped 
matrimony  is  a  marvel  to  every  one,  for  he  was  a  good-looking  and  a  manly  fel<« 
low.  I  think  myself  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  immensity  of  his  philogynjr : 
the  lover  of  all  womankind  could  never  afford  to  incarcerate  his  affections  within 
the  sphere  of  one  of  the  sex.  Had  he  lived  in  Turkey,  he  would  have  been  theft 
happy  husband  of  a  thousand  wives.  But  he  lives  in  Ireland,  and  is,  thereforsr 
a  bachelor.  The  Slingsbys  all  cluster  about  Uncle  Saul  at  all  the  great  festivals, 
as  bees  about  thyme  flowers,  or  butterflies  in  a  sunny  meadow.  He  is  the  sole 
survivor  of  a  multitude  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  has  a  large  anoient 
house  all  to  himself — as  jaroe  as  his  heart,  and  as  ready  as  that  heart  to 
take  everv  mother^  son  of  us  Into  its  warmest  comers,  and  cherish  us  with  tra« 
parental  love.  Of  oourse,  we  all  eat  our  apples  and  nuts  with  him  ;  and  I  set 
out  this  afternoon  to  form  one  of  the  many  friends  around  his  festive  mahogany. 
The  day  was  a  delicious  one  for  the  season,  grey,  breeaelcss,  and  full  of  repose  ; 
a  slight,  thin  haze  had  succeeded  a  sharp  hoar-frost,  and  the  sun  shone  out 
with  a  shorn  splendour ;  but  there  was  a  cool  healthiness  in  the  air  that  braeed 
the  limbs,  ana  sent  the  blood  flowing  brisk  and  joyously  through  the  veins^ 
under  the  stimulus  of  exercise.  The  trees  were  now  showing  their  lei^esa 
branches,  ex]>osinor  to  view  the  birds*  nests,  which  erst  the  summer  foliage  had 
sheltered  ;  while  here  and  there  an  odd  tree  still  struggled  to  keep  its  leaves 
against  frost  and  wind ;  the  horse-chesnut  and  the  elm,  with  their  rich,  sunny 
umber  ;  the  brown  beech,  the  deep  russet-coloured  oak.  How  silent  was  all 
around  1  The  fields  no  longer  rang  with  the  merry  laughter  of  the  reapers  and 
corn-binders;  here  and  there  a  few  men  and  women  were  digging  out  the  scanS 
crop  of  diseased  potatoes,  but  the  voice  of  gladness  did  not  cheer  their  labour ; 
the  solitary  ploughman  drove  his  horses  through  the  stubble,  breaking  the 
silence  ever  and  anon  with  his  plaintive  whistle ;  the  groves  were  not  now 
vocal  with  warblings  of  birds,  for  the  winds  had  been  busy  in  their  leafy  haunts ; 

"  The  guiti  of  October  hod  rlSod  the  tlioni. 
llad  dippled  the  woodland,  aDd  umbered  Uie  plain/' 

though  at  intervals  the  note  of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  broke  startlingly  on 
the  ear  from  some  still  sheltered  dingle.  But  the  little  house-sparrow  is  still 
hopping  and  ^wittering  and  chirping,  and  rendered  more  bold  by  the  sharp  winds 
and  the  nipping  frosts,  he  comos  from  the  hedge,  and  picks  up  the  grain  at  the 
bam  door  j  or  perching  on  threshold  and  window-sills,  looks  timidly  into  the 
cheery  rooms,  and  watches  the  movements  of  the  inmates ;  or  sitting  on  the 
bl^k  thorn,  "pipes  plaintive  ditties,  with  alow,  inward  voice,  like  that  of  a 
love-tainted  maiden,  as  she  sits  apart  from  her  companions,  and  sings  soft  me- 
lodies to  herself,  almost  without  knowing  it."  I  strolled  along,  full  of  pleasant 
fancies,  and  as  I  looked  around  me,  and  watched  the  lengthening  shadows  on 
hill  and  plain,  the  beautiful  verses  of  Keble,  written  for  this  very  season,  came  to 
my  mincf  :-t- 

"  Why  bbw*st  thou  not,  thou  wintry  wind, 
Now  every  leaf  is  brown  and  sear, 
And  idly  droops,  to  thee  resigned, 

Tlic  Ciding  chaplet  of  the  year  ?  •  I 
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Yet  wears  the  pure  aerial  sky, 
Her  summer  vdl,  half  druiwn  on  high, 
Of  slveiy  haze,  and  daric  and  still 
The  shadows  sleep  on  eveiy  slanting  hil]« 

**  How  qtiiet  shows  the  woodland  scene ! 
Each  flower  and  tree,  its  duty  done, 
Beposing  in  decay  serene, . 

Like  weary  men  when  age  is  won. 
Such  calm  old  age  as  conscience  pure, 
And  self-commandmg  hearts  ensure, 
Waiting  their  summons  to  the  sky, 
GoDteot  to  live,  but  not  afraid  to  die." 

So  mnsiiig,  I  stood^  as  the  sun  was  setting,  before  the  ancient  entrance  into 
Undo  Saol's  demesne.  In  the  apex  of  a  semi-^sircle,  which  swept  inwards  from 
the  roady  rose  two  high,  square,  limestone  pillars  of  rusticated  masonir^  sur- 
mounted by  antique  urns  of  the  same  material,  but  the  stone,  though  unbroken 
and  carefully  preserved,  had  lost  its  original  colour,  and  looked  dark  and  wea- 
ker-stained, and  the  tooth  of  time  was  visible  in  that  i^pearance,  which  archi. 
tects  have  denominated  <*  vermiculated."  From  these  piers  swung  an  enormous 
sate  of  iron,  the  rails  of  "which  were  all  arrow-headed,  and  between  the  cross- 
bars you  could  see  many  a  fantastic  scroll,  elaborately  wrought,  accordil^g  to 
the  fashion  of  by-^one  times.  At  either  side,  the  sweep  of  coped  stonewoik  was 
terminated  by  a  pier,  simikr  in  style  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  beyond  which 
stood  a  square,  stone  lodffe,  with  a  high  slated  roof  that  ran  to  a  point  in  the 
centre,  topped  by  a  wooden  ornament.  I  swun^  open  one  valve  of  the  gate 
and  passed  up  the  long,  straight,  formal  avenue  of  beech  trees  till  I  reached  the 
house.  Mv  approach  was  not  unnoticed,  nor  unannounced,  for  a  multitude  of 
dogs,  of  aU  sizes,  ages,  and  species,  broke  out  into  a  clamorous  salutation, 
ranging  through  ev^  note  of  the  canine  diapason,  from  the  deep  bay  of  the 
house-dog  to  l£e  shrill,  snappish  challenge  of  the  little,  wiry-haired  terrier.  But 
I  was  a  friend  amongst  that  nonest-heai^Bd  population,  and  the  storm  soon  sank 
down  to  pleasant  whinings  and  caressing  gambols.  And  thus  escorted,  I  mounted 
the  flight  of  broad,  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  door  of  one  of  those  fine  old  man. 
aions  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  country — ^none  of  yt>ur  gin- 
gerbread things,  that  you  see  at  Kingstown  and  Dalkey,  Anthony,  with  their 
gables  and  gazaboes,  and  little  windows  stuck  in  all  sorts  of  qibBer  places  in  the 
roof— young  Elizabethans,  just  come  from  nurse,  with  their  wnite,  shining  fiices, 
and  flaring  green-painted  <KK>rs — ^but  a  noble,  square  pile  of  solid  masonry,  not 
ashamed  to  show  its  honest  face  without  a  mast  of  wnitewash  upon  it,  pierced 
with  innumerable  windows,  too  narrow,  I  admit,  for  more  modem  taste,  yet 
large  enough  withal  to  afford  a  pleasant  look  out  for  a  couple  of  young  lovers  (if 
they  cared  for  a  look  out),  and  to  let  in  sunbeams  and  air  enough  for  the  low- 
ceiled  rooms  within.  Well,  the  door  opened,  and  there  stood  the  worthy  master, 
with  outstretched  hand  and  smiling  face,  welcoming  'Hhe  last  of  the  Slmgsbys,*' 
for  all  the  others  had  arrived  before  me. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  an  introduction  to  all  the  Slingsbvs,  nor  detail 
all  the  good  things  that  passed  into  our  mouths  or  out  of  them  auring  dinner. 
Imagine  us,  then,  the  last  dish  having  disappeared,  and  the  dessert  laid  on  the 
table,  sipping  our  wine  and  toyinpr  witii  the  fruit  in  all  the  languid  fastidiousness 
of  sated  appetite.  ^  If  there  is  one  half-hour  in  the  twenty-four  more  delectable 
than  another,  believe  me  it  is  the  half-hour  that  succeeds  to  a  good  dinner.  If 
*«  the  half-hour  before  dinner"  is  proverbially  the  most  triHe  and  formidable  of 
the  day,  the  half-hour  after  dinner  is  the  most  delightful.  A  delicious  lassitude 
steals  over  the  body.  The  beat  of  the  pulse  is  full,  regular,  and  tranquil,  telling 
that  every  function  plays  smooth  and  dieerily,  with  as  little  creak  or  friction  as 
the  cranks  and  pistons  of  a  steam-en^e  after  the  enmneer  has  gone  round  them 
with  his  tin  oil-kettle,  and  lubricat^  the  joints  and  pivots.  A  pleasant  haze 
rises  around  the  brain,  through  which  every  external  object  is  conveyed  to  the 
sensorium  in  coleur^-rose,  and  every  thought  is  mellowed  in  the  intellect.  And 
surely  our  after-dinner  half-hour  was  a  happy  one.  Jest  and  banter  went  round 
gleefully ;  incidents  of  former  merry  meetmgs  wpre  remembered  with  a  smile. 
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and  the  absence  of  some  loved  one,  a  participant  of  them,  was  noted  with  a  sigh 
-— aje,  and  a  glistening  tear  in  the  eye  of  a  fair  sister  or  cousin  I  were  the 
departed  spirit  watchmg  about  us,  as  I  fondly  and  fully  believe,  those  tears 
would  be  to  it  precious  and  holy.  Then  we  had  toasts  and  sentiments,  and  all 
the  old-world  fashions  and  gallantries  of  the  good  old  times.  At  last  some  one 
drank  to  the  health  of  Uncle  Saul,  coupled  with  the  name  of  a  once  fair  belle, 
to  whom  he  was  supposed,  according  to  a  tradition  in  the  family,  to  have  almost 
paid  particular  attentions,  now  a  buxom  widow  of  two  defunct  husbands,  and 
as  many  comfortable  jointures. 

Saul  was  nearly  overpowered  with  the  roar  of  plaudits  that  followed,  but  he 
rallied  with  admirable  dexterity.  He  returned  tlumks  with  ^reat  good  humour 
for  the  intended  honour,  whidi  he  modestly  declined  availmg  himself  of,  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  **  confession  of  faith*'  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  by 
which  he  had  always  been  guided.  "  I  hold  it,"  said  he,  "  that  where  parents 
have  discharged  their  obligations  to  the  state  by  rearing  up  a  very  large  family, 
some  of  their  progeny  may  '  take  it  easy,*  and  not  push  population  forwiurd  too 
rapidly,  ^ow  in  such  cases  I  think  the  good  old  adage  of  *  first  come  first 
served'  entitles  the  eldest  child  to  rely  on  his  privil^e  of  primogeniture,  and 
claim  exemption  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  married  life.  Upon  this 
principle  I  have  acted,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  nor  has  society 
eithev;  for  I  have  vicariously  rendered  to  it  all  that  it  could  reasonably 
demand,  in  the  fine  family  of  nieces  and  nephews  around  me  (great  applause^ 
Besides,  I  am  somewhat  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche*s  opinion.  I  don't  see  what 
posterity  did  for  me  that  I  should  put  myself  to  any  trouble  for  posterity,  who, 
I  am  certain,  will  be  verv  inferior,  physically  and  intellectually,  to  our  ancestors. 
So  (X)nvinced  am  I  of  tne  constant  deterioration  of  our  species,  tibat  I  would 
infinitely  prefer,  were  it  in  my  power,  to  reproduce  my  grandfather,  and  so 
turn  the  progress  of  generation  back  upon  its  source,  till.  Incoming  better  and 
better  each  move,  we  should  at  last  come  back  to  our  first  parents,  who,  I  have 
no  doubt,  would  agitate  a  '  repeal  of  the  fall,*  as  folks  now-a-days  do  a  *  repeal 
of  the  Union,'  and  with  as  fair  a  chance  of  success.  But  come,  it  is  time  to  be, 
moving,  as  I  see  the  bottle  has  ceased  to  do  so.  I  hear  the  fiddle  in  the  great 
hall,  and  they  but  want  our  presence  to  commence  the  sports." 

We  all  took  the  hint,  and  followed  Saul  into  the  apartment  he  mentioned.. 
It  was  a  room  of  ample  dimensions,  with  a  large  fire-place  midway  down  it,  in 
which  peat  and  bog-wood  were  blazing  with  a  rush  of  flame  up  the  ample  chimney 
that  tlu*ew  a  strong  red  glare  on  the  walls,  and  made  the  lights  look  dim  and 
sickly.  Two  chairs  were  placed  upon  a  table,  which  was  drawn  close  to  the  lower, 
end  wall,  and  on  them  were  perched  a  fiddler  and  a  piper,  both  of  whom  had 
their  full  complement  of  eyes  and  Hmbs  (a  thing  somewhat  unusual  with  such 
folk),  and  rather  more  than  their  full  complement  of  strong  waters  within  them 
(a  thing  not  at  all  unusual  in  such  cases).  Farther  up  the  room  stood  a  huge 
tub  fill^  with  water,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  nun^  the  grand  attraction 
of  the  night— the  apparatus  for  the  snap-apple — two  cross-sticks,  carrying  on  their, 
points  apples  and  candles  alternately.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  a  table  was 
well-fumished  with  nuts,  apples,  and  other  eatables ;  and  upon  a  stool  in  the 
comer  reposed  a  barrel  of  nome-brewed  ale,  with  a  black-jack  standing  expect- 
antly under  the  spigot.  The  servants  were  all  in  their  best  attire,  and  were 
standing  respectfullv  to  receive  us,  while  two  or  three  substantial  farmers,  with 
their  wives  and  chddren,  had  come  by  express  invitation  to  join  in  the  merry* 
making.  I  shall  not  describe  the  games  and  sports  of  Allhallow-e'en  to  you, 
Anthony,  though,  alas  1  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  they  shall  be  matters  of 
history,  and  I  know  no  place  save  thb  where  they  are  still  maintained  in  their 
intesnty.  I  shall  however  leave  to  our  ingenious  and  erudite  firiend,  William 
Wilde,  in  some  future  pages  of  his  ''  Popular  Superstitions,"  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject ;  to  tell  you  how  the  young  maids  steal  out  in  the  dark  night  to 
sow  the  hemp-seed,  chaunting  the  spell— 

**  Hemp-teed,  I  tow  thee. 
Hemp-teed,  I  tov  thee, 
Tou  that*t  my  true  lore,  come  eftcr  and  thow  thee  i** 

and  then  she  looks  fearfully  over  her  left  shoulder  to  see  the  form  of  him  who  is  to 
be  her  true  love ;  to  describe  the  mystery  of  "  turning  the  shift,"  and  the  more 
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darine  and  imkofy  tathperibg  with  tli%  Aend  ift  tii^  ip^  of  <<i^^lflf  tke  ytxt^** 
^d  »^hg  tbe  Lprd^s  Prajrei*  baekwanld.  Lei  me)  hotr«V^>  )iiijg«r  *  intfilMBfc 
over  tM  pleasant  and  innocent  pantimeti  of  sflapping  af^tes,  Duming  ntttSy 
diving  for  money,  fortune-telling  and  forfeits,  singing  songs>  and  t^tlg  storied, 
to  say  nothing  of  dancing  and  love-making,  the  former  to  be  found  at  evwy 
Iriah  gatiiering,  from  wake  to  wedding—the  latter  at  ev^y  gathering  in  every 
land  smce  the  world  began.  May  it  so  continue  till  the  world's  end :  indeed,  Uie 
world  will  run  a  great  chance  of  ending  when  tiiis  pleasuit  oudti>m  fiiUi  into 
disuse. 

At  a  signal  from  Uncle  Saul  the  sports  commenced,  aud  we  were  all  hard  at 
work  in  ilo  time.  I  don't  mean  to  inform  you,  dear  Anthony,  what  fbats  I  per- 
formed— whedier  I  caught  the  apple  or  the  candle,  what  pretty  giris  I  danced 
or  flirted  wi^,  or  burned  as  sweethearts,  or  how  they  behaved  when  subjected 
to  that  fiery  ordeaL  Fancnr  yourself  for  a  moment  beside  me  (would  that  you 
were  so  in  reaUiy),  and  Iook  around  the  festive  scene.  Bee  that  strong,  youi^ 
fellow :  he  is  the  best  man  in  the  country  round  at  throwing  the  sledfe,  and  yet 
he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  catch  the  apple  from  the  cross,  though  his  ^reat 
jaws  open  wide  enough  to  encompass  a  pumpkin.  There  he  eoes  again  with  a 
dash  as  if  it  were  made  of  granite,  but  the  apple  has  turned  only  the  faster  from 
him,  and  the  avenging  candle  comes  swifl  upon  him,  covering  his  chops  with 
grease  and  smut,  and  singeing  his  whiskers,  and  so  he  retires  from  the  vain 


;  downy  cheek  if  you  £til.  Well,  she  is  trying,  nevertheless.  May 
Venus  and  Pomona  befriend  her!  A  misohieyous  rival  has  sent  the  swing 
twistiuff  round  like  lightning.  «*Fair  plaj!  fatf  play  I"  cries  many  a  manly 
voice ;  out  the  sly  little  one  waits  quietly  till  the  string  is  now  twisted  almost  to 
its  utmost,  and  the  swing  is  going  round  slower  and  slower,  just  before  it  changes 
its  revolution  and  uncoils  the  cord.  There  now  she  pushes  forw|urd  her  little 
head  as  gently  as  a  spaniel  puts  out  his  nose  to  a  ladv's  caressing  hand,  and  the 
cunning  little  thing  has  coaxed  off  the  apple,  no  body  knows  how^  but  there  il 
is  triumphantly  between  her  red  lips,  loolcing  as  if  it  had  grown  together  with 
them  from  the  one  stem.  Well,  leave  them  to  their  sport,  and  wateh  that  girl 
who  is  binding  up  her  rich  black  hair  in  a  hard  knot  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
before  she  dives  lor  the  shilling.  Pop,  in  goes  her  head,  but  she  raises  it  quidcly 
out  again  with  a  sob  and  a  cry,  for  the  water  has  rushed  into  her  mouth  aiMi  eyes, 
and  well  nigh  dioaked  and  blinded  her ;  and  now  she  lets  loose  her  long  hair< 
which  falls  down  her  neck  and  shoulders  dripping  with  the  spaitiing  drops,  and 
reminding  one  of  a  mermaid,  with  her  tresses  decked  with  sea  gems.  This  is  ft 
difficult  feat,  and  few  adventure  it,  but  many  are  content  to  **bob  for  apples'* 
instead ;  so  let  us  pass  on.  You  see  now,  **  on  the  floor,"  two  of  the  best  dan* 
cers  in  the  province  at  reel  or  jig;  and  the  '*musickmer$'*  are  i^aying  a  jig, 
whose  galvanising  powers  would  set  a  dead  bear  dancing.  Sagart  na  m-buataise-* 
*'the  priest  of  the  boots,"  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "the  priest  in  his  boots.** 
There's  footing  for  you,  dear  Anthony !  Talk  of  polkas  and  ma2uika8,  boleros  of 
tarantulas,  quadrille  or  cotillon,  I  aver  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  equal  an 
Irish  ji^,  in  the  way  of  saltation.  Mark  with  what  exquisite  accuracy  tlie  time 
of  the  air  is  kept  by  the  beat  of  the  foot,  the  swing  of  the  bodv,  the  motion  of 
the  hands,  and  die  snap  of  the  fingers.  How  they  "  humour  the  tune,"  giving 
expression  to  every  change  and  tone  of  sentiment.  WiA  what  an  air  <^ 
bold  gallantry,  mingled  with  coaxing  drollery,  the  young  man  flings  his  arms 
about  the  girl,  as  he  twirls  her  round  till  her  tiny  ftet  are  well  ni^  Hflted  oft* 
the  ground.  How  coquettishly  she  disengages  herself,  and,  with  a  look  half 
ally,  half  sly,  retreats  as  he  advances.  How  disdainfully  she  flounces  round, 
while,  imitating  her  example,  he  turns  on  his  heel  with  a  nonchalant  ak*  fliat 
Would  do  credit  to  one  of  your  first-rate  town  puppies.  I  aver,  my  dear  Anthony, 
that  an  Irish  jig  is  the  perfection  of  dancing,  the  poetry  of  m<mon,  the  drama 
of  the  feet;  and  if  you  can  shew  me  anything  to  compare  with  it,  either  in 
lordly  saloons  or  on  village  greensward,  then  will  I,  Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby, 
burn  my  qmll,  break  my  lyre,  and  retire  into  a  monastery  of  Trappists  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  There  now,  the  dance  is  over,  and  the  young  couple,  somewhat 
flarried,  sit  down  to  recover  their  breath.    Hush !  look  at  that  dayk-^red  fUlgw^ 
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with  Ae  brown  hftir  and  black  silk  kerchief  tied  loosely  round  his  neck,  mark 
how  he  clears  his  throat  with  .a  cough,  and  stares  with  all  his  might  at  the 
ceiling,  though  tiiere  is  not  so  much  as  a  fly  creeping  on  it.  That's  the  surveyor^ 
our  "primo  tenore ;"  he's  going  to  give  us  a  song— listen* 

THE  rake's   apology. 

I. 

Now  hush !  dearest  Kathleen,  give  over 

Upbraiding  a  lover  so  true  ; 
I  swear,  though  you  say  Tm  a  rover. 

My  heart  is  still  fdthfUl  to  you. 
Then  where  is  the  use  in  your  doubting, 

Or  breaking  my  heart  with  your  sighs  ; 
Those  Sweet  lips  were  not  made  for  pouting, 

And  anger  will  spoil  your  mild  eyes. 


The  world,  dear,  is  given  to  railing, 

God  forgive  'em  that  call  me  a  rake ; 
Tis  yourself  that's  the  cause  of  my  failing 

For  I  love  the  whole  sex  for  your  sake. 
Sure  'tis  pride  of  you  makes  me  a  rover 

To  wake,  and  to  dance,  and  to  &ir ; 
I'm  still  trving  at  each  to  discover 

A  girl  with  yourself  to  compare. 

in. 
And  so,  just  in  making  [the  trial, 

I'm  forced  still  to  touch  and  to  taste ; 
Though  'tis  hard,  there's  no  good  in  denial. 

An  hour  from  beside  you  to  waste. 
But  their  beauties  leave  no  more  impression 

Than  calm  waters  take  from  the  breeze ; 
Sit  down  now,  and  hear  my  confession, 

I'll  make  a  clean  breast  at  your  knees. 

IV. 

Ellen  Bawn  has  a  fine  neck  and  bosom. 

But  her  waist  feels  so  tightened  and  quare : 
Rose  has  bright  eyes,  but  still  I  don't  choose  them. 

When  you  gaze  in  them  long  they've  a  stare. 
Mave  looks  shapely  and  plump — 'tis  all  dressing, 

And  Nora's  bps  please  one  at  firsU 
But  then  they  wo'n't  do  for  much  pressing, 

They're  so  ripe  you're  are  afraid  that  they'll  burst.  ^ 


So  now,  all  experiments  over, 

I  come  back  more  faithful  and  true ; 
And  I  vow,  on  the  word  of  a  lover. 

There's  no  girl  half  so  perfect  as  you. 
Then,  Kathleen,  cheer  up,  and  believe  me 

I'll  love  you  whatever  betide ; 
One  word,  and  that  fair  hand  just  give  me, 
I'll  wander  no  more  from  your  side. 

Bravo  I  bravo!  That's  a  real  old  Irish  air,  and  a  fine  one,  too;  'tis  called 
"  Shaun  Staal,"  and  a  great  favourite  over  the  country.  But  we  must  now 
inspect  the  nut-burning ;  and  I  shall  expound  to  you,  as  we  look  on,  the  manner 
in  which  auguries  are  taken  in  this  mystery.  A  lad  or  a  lass  who  wishes  to  learn 
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if  his  or  her  iover  will  be  fickle  or  faithful,  places  two  nuts  on  the  bar — moe  to 
represent  the  person  making  the  experiment,  the  other  the  selected  sweetbonrt. 
If  the  nut  cnicks,  or  jumps  off  the  bar,  the  lover  will  prove  un&ithful;  if  it 
blaze  or  burn,  the  lover  will  be  true ;  and  if  the  nuts  bum  both  together,  then 
is  the  omen  the  happiest  of  all,  for  the  parties  are  sure  to  be  married.  Look 
closely  into  the  faces  of  the  young  people,  who  are  clustering  anxiously  round 
the  fire  at  this  simple  divination,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  read  the  heart's  history 
in  the  blush,  the  sigh,  the  eye  sparkling  or  dimmed,  the  brow  bright  or  clouded. 
There,  too,  is  a  love  episode  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  See  that  young  pair, 
who,  thinking  only  of  themselves,  know  not  that  others*  eyes  are  upon  them. 
The  old  woman  is  telling  them  their  fortune  upon  the  cards ;  and  a  bright  one 
it  is,  if  we  may  conjecture  from  the  happy  glance  of  the  ^rl  and  the  triumphant 
air  of  the  youn^  man.  But  I  hear  Uncle  Saul's  voice,  calling  cheerily — *•  Come, 
Jack  Bishop,  'tis  the  surveyor's  call,  and  he  has  knocked  you  down  for  a  song." 
You  know  Jack,  Anthony,  and  have  often  heard  him ;  and  I  need  not  tdl  yon 
that,  besides  his  sreat  good-humour  and  dramatic  power,  he  has  one  of  the 
finest  voices,  whicn  he  manages  with  exquisite  skill  and  taste,  and  what  b 
very  rare  with  great  singers,  is  the  most  obliging  fellow  in  the  world. 

<'  With  all  my  heart,  Saul,"  was  Jack's  remly  answer  ;  **  I'll  give  you  a  song 
of  Jonathan's,  to  a  beautiful  air  of  Terence  Magrath'8--a  real  modem  antique  : 
'tis  called— 

"MART    OF   THE  CUBL8." 


As  oak-leaves,  when  autumn  is  turning  them  sere. 
Is  the  hue  of  my  own  Mar3r's  beautifulhair ; 
And  light  as  young  ash-sprays,  that  droop  in  the  grove. 
Are  the  ringlets  that  wave  round  the  head  that  I  love. 


Dear  Mary !  each  ringlet,  so  silken  and  fine. 

Is  a  fetter  that  round  iny  poor  heart  you  entwine  ; 

And  if  the  wide  ocean  I  roamed  to  the  west. 

It  would  still  draw  me  back  to  the  maid  I  love  best. 


Like  stars  that  shine  out  from  the  calm  summer  sky 
Are  the  glances  that  beam  from  your  melting  blue  eye ; 
Your  lips  red  as  poppies,  your  cheeks  bright  as  morn ; 
And  your  bosom  ana  neck  white  as  blossoms  of  thorn. 

rv. 

The  stars  may  shine  down  on  the  whole  world  at  night» 
But  your  eyes>  Mary,  dear  I  should  give  me  all  theur  light. 
Let  the  poppies  and  blossoms  be  plucked  by  who  will. 
If  those  dear  lips  and  bosom  be  kept  for  me  still. 


Not  more  sportive  and  light  is  the  young  lambkin  s^en. 
Than  your  foot  in  the  dance  on  our  own  village  green ; 
And  my  fond  eye  still  wanders  wherever  you  move 
'Midst  all  the  maids  seeking  for  her  that  I  love. 

VI. 

The  winter  is  past,  and  the  Shrovetide  is  nigh  ; 

Dear  Mary  I  no  longer  be  cruel  or  shy. 

I've  a  home  to  receive  you,  a  hand  to  sustain. 

And  a  heart  that  will  love  you  while  life  shall  remain. 
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Jack  Bishop's  song  was  received  with  plaudits.  When  the  surveyor,  who 
was  a  great  traTeller,  and  a  very  learned  individual,  stept  forward  and 
said — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Master  Jonathan ;  but  I  am  thinking  that's  not  just 
all  out  your  own  composing  I" 

«  Why  not  r  said  I. 

''  Because,  sir,  'tis  mighty  like  an  ould  song  they  sing  in  the  county  Clare, 
called  '^4|tte  1)4  5-Ci4b,'  which  signifies  in  %e  English  vernacular,  *Mary 
of  the  Curls.*    I  remember  only  the  first  verse  of  it  now  :— 

'  9Ji  2l)4^tie  i)|'l  CAXA  inxJA  c)Ab 

3U|l  C4r4  OtltJ,  b4n))4l)  1)011)  4tl)r.' 

I  think  you'll  allow,  sir,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  first 
verse  of  your  song.** 

**  Maybe  so,"  said  I. 

Jack  Bishop  enioyed  my  confusion  most  maliciously,  but  Uncle  Saul  covered 
my  retreat  by  wishing  all  a  pleasant  night,  and  so  we  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

**  Jonathan,"  said  my  unde,  when  we  were  all  seated,  *'  you  should  never 
pawn  off  a  translation  as  an  original.'*  [*'  Nor  an  original  as  a  translation,"  slily 
interposed  Jack  Bishop,  sotio  voce.']  "  And  so  I  sentence  you  to  compose  a 
song,  <Stans  pedein  uno.*"  [|' Like  a  goose,"  whispered  Jack.]  "And  I  will 
give  you  as  much  time  as  the  ^rls  will  consume  in  sin^g  a  glee.** 

There  was  no  use  in  disputmg  the  point,  or  pleading  innocence ;  so  I  dipt 
into  a  comer,  and  addressed  myself  to  my  task.  Meantime  three  fair  girls, 
daughters  of  my  deceased  Uncle  Sampson,  who  had  recently  finished  their  edu- 
cation at  a  first-rate  fiishionable  establishment  in  Dublin,  and  learned  all  sorts 
of  pretty  airs,  both  in  the  way  of  singing  and  otherwise,  after  sundiy  declara- 
tions that  they  were  quite  out  of  voice,  and  encouraging  entreaties  m>m  their 
mamma,  and  some  impatience  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Saul,  went  over  to  the 
piano-forte,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  music-book,  accidentally  hap- 
pened upon  a  glee,  which  I  make  no  doubt  they  had  been  practising  all  morn- 
ing.    Here  it  is : — 

FAIRY  GLEE. 


When  the  stars  are  dim  in  the  darkling  sky. 

Ere  the  young  moon  looks  from  her  bow'r  on  high. 

And  the  wind-sprite  howls  on  the  clouds  that  fly 

Through  the  dreary  waste  of  night— 
We  watch  3ie  meteor's  fitful  beam 
On  the  darL-fiowing  streamlet's  bosom  gleam. 
Or  feed  with  vaj)our  the  Wisp's  cold  flame. 
And  follow  its  treacherous  fli^t. 

We  watch  in  the  stream 

For  the  meteor's  beam. 

Or  feed  the  Wisp's  light 

And  follow  its  flight, 

'Till  the  first  beams  of  day 

Chase  us  away, 

'Till  the  first  beams  of  day 

Chase  us  away. 

n. 
But  soon  as  the  moon,  in  her  full  orbed  pride, 
Shines  down  on  the  vale  and  mountain's  side. 
And  deep  in  the  streamlet's  silver  tide 
Her  beams  of  light  are  seen--- 
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We  dftnce  all  night  long  on  the  moon-lit  f  lade 
To  the  ni^tingfUe's  song  in  the  thicket's  thadt  i 
And  tie  sward  that  our  footsteps  lightly  tread 
Makes  the  fairy-rin^  on  the  green. 

We  dance  all  night  long 

To  the  nightingale's  song. 

And  our  footsteps  are  seen 

In  the  ring  on  uie  green, 

'Till  the  first  beams  of  day 

Chase  us  away, 

'Till  the  first  beams  of  day 

Chase  us  away. 

You  ma^r  be  sure  the  young  ladies*  singing  was  praised  in  all  the  conventional 
phrases  which  are  current  in  drawing-rooms.  **  Very  sweetly  sung,  indeed—. 
charming  air,"  &c.,  &c.  ''Fray,  young  ladies,*'  said  Uncle  Sam,  ''  to  what  class 
of  composition  may  that  song  belong?"  "Indeed,  unde,"  said  Matilda,  the 
eldest,  •'  I  do  not  know ;  we  got  it  in  manuscript  from  a  friend."  **  Tis  the 
composite  order  of  musical  architecture,"  said  Jack  Bishop."  **Like  enougji,*' 
said  SauL     **  And  now,  where  is  Jonathan  ?  is  he  ready  to  pay  the  penalty  im- 

Eosed  upon  him  ?"  **  Well,  I  suspect  he  is,"  said  Jack ;  "I  have  been  watching 
im  in  the  comer  these  twenty  minutes,  and,  to  judge  from  the  great  abatement 
of  his  facial  grimaces,  and  the  comparative  repose  of  his  eye-brows,  I  should  say 
he  is  on  the  point  of  a  happy  delivery.  On,  there  goes  another  twitdi ;  no 
doubt  'tis  the  agony  of  the  last  hard  rhyme.  'Juno  Lucina  fer  opem  obeecro.' 
How  do  you  find  yourself  now,  Jonathan  ?"  "As  well  as  can  be  expected,"  said 
1.     "Here's  the  babe."    "  What  shall  we  christen  it  ?'*    "  Let's  call  it— 

"  allhallow-e'en." 
I. 

October  is  dying ; 

Chill  winds  are  sighing 
Sadly  the  bare,  sapless  branches  TOtween ; 

Night,  from  her  du*k  ^nings. 

Hoar,  frost,  and  mist  fiings 
Over  the  brown  fields  on  AUhallow-E^en. 

n. 

Shoot  bolt  and  bar,  now, 

Leave  no  door  a-jar,  now> 
Draw  o'er  the  casement  the  curtain's  thick  Screen  ; 

Heap  logs  on  the  fire  till 

The  flame  bums  higher  still. 
And  roars  up  the  chimney  on  Allhallow-E'en. 


Circle  the  hearth-stone 

Each  friend  and  dear  one, 
We'll  sit  where  of  old  our  fordathars  have  been ; 

Bring  chalice  and  flagon. 

The  night  shall  not  lag  on 
'Mid  the  time-honoured  pastimes  of  AUhallow-E'en. 


The  cross  lightly  turns, 
The  flame  brightly  bums 

Of  the  candles,  the  rosy  red  apples  between ; 
Then  come  boys  and  girlsi 
Look  sharp  as  it  twirls. 

And  play  at  snap-apple  on  AllhaUow*£'en, 
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Witk  eye  qtdi^  and  itead7> 

And  mouth  gaping  ready, 
A  youth  makes  a  snap^  hke  a  wolf>  at  the  price : 

The  fruit  he  but  touches^ 

It  whirls  from  his  clutdies^ 
While  the  flaxing  light  smutches  his  jaws  and  his  eyes. 

VI, 

Thus  ofl^  while  intent  on 

Some  joy  that  we're  bcait  on» 
We  heedlessly  rush  the  £ur  treasure  to  clasp ; 

But  a  soil  or  a  bum 

Is  our  only  return^ 
While  all  that  we  toiled  for  has  fled  from  our  grasp. 

vn. 

Now  a  maiden,  more  wily. 

Comes  quiet  and  slily, 
And  waits  till  the  cross  is  just  changing  its  swing  ( 

Then  quickly  she  dips  in 

Her  sweet  little  lips  in. 
And  bears  off  the  apple  clear  out  of  the  ring. 

vm. 

Ah !  trust  me  that  no  man 

Can  cope  with  a  woman 
In  gaining  her  end,  be  it  apple  or  heart; 

Since  fbrst  Mother  Etc,  sir. 

Took  fruit  without  leave,  sir. 
The  fHir  sex  have  never  forgotten  the  art 

IX. 

Place  the  nuts  in  the  fire  now. 

All  you  who  desire  now 
To  learn  your  fate,  as  they  crackle  and  bum. 

Come  false  loves  and  true  loves, 

We*ll  soon  find  out  who  loves. 
Who's  fiekle  and  faithless,  who  loves  you  in  turn. 

X. 

Oh,  how  your  hearts  flutter 

As  the  nuts  crack  and  sputter. 
Or  steadily  burning  together  they're  seen ; 

What  trembling  and  starting, 

As  they're  faitmessly  darting 
From  their  mates  on  the  bar,  upon  Allnallow-E'en. 

XI. 

There  goes  a  bright  shilling. 

Let's  see  who  is  willing 
In  the  water  to  dive,  where  'tis  shmin^  within  ? 

Then  fair  necks  are  stripping, 

And  bright  faces  dipping. 
And  silken  hair  dripping,  on  Almallow-E'cn. 

xn. 

There's  a  crone  in  the  comer, 

You'd  better  not  scorn  her ; 
No  riddle  of  fate  for  her  skill  is  too  hard. 

See  that  young  couple  near  her. 

Who  breathlessly  hear  her 
Theit  fortunes  expound,  as  she  turns  up  each  card. 
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zm. 

Clear  a  space  in  the  middle  I 

For  ba^ipe  and  fiddle 
Invite  men  and  maidens  to  jig  and  to  reel ; 

And  footing  it  leatly, 

The  lasses  trip  neatly, 
And  the  young  men  cut  capers  with  toe  and  with  heeL 

XIV. 

There  are  charms  for  the  bold  hearty 

The  glass  for  the  old  heart, 
To-night  let  no  cold  heart  amongst  us  be  seen ; 

Let  strong  waters  and  ale  flow, 

The  song  and  the  tale  eo 
Around  our  bright  hearth,  upon  AShallow-E'en. 

XV. 

So  gaily  pass  over 

The  last  of  October, 
Perhaps,  we  may  ne'er  so  enjoy  it  again ; 

'Twill  be  sweet  to  remember 

When  wake,  next  November, 
Our  happy  hearts'  muster  on  Allhallow-E'en. 

Amongst  the  company  was  a  little  man,  whom  nobody  seemed  to  know,  yet 
he  made  himself  very  much  at  his  ease.  I  first  noticed  him  in  the  great 
hall,  watching  the  dancers  with  a  quiet  wonder  through  every  evolution; 
inspecting  the  divers  for  shillings,  and  mechanically  opemng  and  shutting  his 
mouth,  as  if  registering  each  snap  at  the  apple  on  the  twirling-cross ;  and  aU  the 
while  he  spoke  not  a  word,  nor  moved  from  his  seat  near  the  fire,  till  he  followed 
us  back  on  the  invitation  of  Uncle  Saul.  Let  me  describe  this  little  man  for  you. 
I  will  begin  with  his  head.  In  shape,  it  resembled  a  pear,  with  the  larger 
end  downward,  which  was  represented  by  a  pair  of  fat,  juicy  cheeks,  that  hung 
over  a  white  cravat,  wrapped  pudding-wise  around  his  thick,  short  neck. 
Hb  eyes  were  round,  and  somewhat  protruding,  with  a  leaden,  sleepy 
stare ;  lus  forehead  rose  conically,  and  bald,  and  over  his  whole  &ce  was 
a  fluah  that  spoke  eloquently  of  London  porter;  while  here  and  tha%  an 
erubescent  pimple  bloomed  out,  whose  parentage  was,  beyond  all  question, 
a  da^  of  brandy,  or  <*  cold  without."  His  body  was  punchy  and  corpulent,  and 
covered  with  a  yellow  waistcoat,  surmounted  by  a  blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons ; 
dark  inexpressibles  clothed  his  upper  limbs,  and  leg^gs  of  the  same  colour  were 
buttoned  over  his  lower.  *'  Come,  Mr.  Tupps,"  said  my  Uncle  Said,  <^  what  will 
you  take? — this  is  excellent  whisky,  or  perhaps  you  prefer  the  brandy."  Tupps 
brightened  up.  "  The  brandy,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Slingsby ;  I  rayther  prefer  it 
— tney  say  'tis  good  for  the  stomach.  No  sugar,  thank  you,  sir,  but  just  a  leetle 
shade  of  cold  water."  The  name  "Tupps  "  at  once  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
little  man's  presence,  for  Saul  had  told  me  that  he  sold  his  wool  in  the  morning  to 
a  Lancashire  buyer  of  that  name ;  and  the  little  gentleman's  dialect  now  assured 
me  that  I  had  the  professional  wool-gatherer  before  me. 

Songs,  sentiments,  charades,  and  forfeits,  haying  each  in  turn  contributed  to 
the  general  entertainment,  at  length  some  mischie£loving  spirit  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  Saul  to  tamper  with  Mr.  Tupps'  taciturnity.  *^  Mr.  Tupps,  the  com- 
pany are  waiting  for  your  song."  **  Well,  I'm  sure,  sir,"  said  Tupps,  **I  don't 
know  now  as  how  I  ever  suns  a  song  in  my  lifetime."  '*  Salt  and  water  for 
Mr.  Tupps,"  cried  Saul.     "  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  blingsby,  if  a  toast  or  a  sentiment 

will  do "  *•  Well,  then,  Mr.  Tupps,  pray  let  us  have  it."  Tupps  replenished 

his  glass,  turned  up  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  then  looking  pleasantly  roimd 
him,  said,  as  he  raised  his  glass,  ^'  <  A  dry  fleece  and  a  wet  skm.*  GentJemen  and 
ladies,  your  very  good  h^ths — alL"  A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  pro- 
fessional sentiment.  But  Saul  was  at  the  little  man  again.  '<  Upon  my  word, 
Mr.  Tupps,  that's  being  rather  hard  on  the  graziers ;  I  think,  however,  that  you 
are  entitled  to  rely  upon  it  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  and  we  sludl  be  content 
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to  dispense  with  one-half  of  the  i>enalt^.  Which  will  you  prefer,  the  salt  or  the 
water?"  ''That's  Hobson's  choice,  sir;  Tm  blest  if  I  know  which  to  choose. 
Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  if  you  please."  "  Bravo  1"  said  Saul.  *'  Now, 
then,  Mr.  Tnpps,  we're  all  attention." 

**  Well,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  Tupps,  afler  he  had  cleared  his  throat  with  a 
congh,  and  then  moistened  it  with  a  gulp  of  brandy-and.  water,  *'  I  shall  relate 
to  you  an  adventure  which  once  befel  myself  in  this  country,  and  which  I  shall 
ever  look  upon  as  a  modt  extraordinary  and  providential  escape.  It  is  now  over 
six  years  since  I  was  travelling  one  evening  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  on  my  way 
to  uie  fair  of  Ballybeg,  which  you  all  know  is  a  ^eat  wool  fair.  There  was  no 
r^ular  conveyance  to  the  town,  and  I  had  hired  a  car  at  the  village  where  the 
stage-coach  had  set  me  down.  The  road  was  wild  and  lonely,  winding  through 
a  mountain-gorge,  and  I  confess  that  I  did  not  feel  altogether  at  my  ease  as  I 
sat  with  my  back  defencelessly  turned  to  the  tattered  wretch  who  drove  me, 
and  to  whom  a  guinea  would  be  sufficient  temptation  to  knock  me  on  the  head. 
I  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  about  me,  and  my  mind  involuntarily  re- 
cuired  to  all  the  stories  of  murders  and  robberies  in  Ireland,  which  one  reads 
of  every  day  in  the  papers.     One  hears  a  great  deal,  gentlemen,  about  '  the 

food  old  times,*  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  in  many  respects  they  mi^ht  better 
e  called  '  the  bad  old  times.'  Roads  were  bad,  travelling  was  bad,  inns  were 
bad.  A  man  could  not  travel  a  hundred  miles  on  his  lawful  calling  in  less  than 
two  or  three  days,  and  was  obliged  to  take  pistols  and  blunderbusses,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what,  about  him,  as  ten  to  one  he  would  fall  in  with  some  Jack 
Sheppard  or  Dick  Turpin  by  the  way,  who  was  sure  to  ease  him  of  his  purse, 
and  might  slit  his  throat  into  the  bargain.  But  give  me  our  own  times — they  are 
the  re^  *  good  times,'  Free-trade,  a  big  loaf,  fine  inns  and  railroads ;  ay,  the 
railroads,  gentlemen,  they  are  the  grandest  invention  of  the  age.  A  man  can 
now  travel  his  coupte  of  nundred  miles  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  without 
losing  his  time  changing  horses  every  ten  miles,  or  his  money  paying  guards  and 
coachmen.  And  then,  you're  so  safe.  To  be  sure  you  sometimes  run  the  risk 
of  being  walked  into  by  a  runaway  train,  or  blown  up  by  a  bursting  boiler ;  but 
what  is  that  compared  to  the  danger  which  one  often  was  in,  even  when  I  was 
a  boy,  of  being  encountered  by  highwaymen  on  some  lonely  common,  having 
your  pockets  turned  inside  out,  and  your  brains  blown  about  your  ears  before 
you  had  time  to  bless  yourself.  He  would  be  a  smart,  as  well  as  a  bold  fellow, 
now-a-davs,  who  would  hop  over  a  railway-fence  of  a  dark  night,  and  step  into 
the  middle  of  the  line  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  train,  and  bid  it '  stand  and  deliver,' 
as  it  comes  tearing  down  upon  him,  puffing  smoke  and  spittintr  fire.  Well,  gen. 
tlemen,  to  come  back  to  my  story,  I  was  amusing  myself  with  such  plea. 
sant  thoughts  as  these,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  did  not  help  much 
to  make  my  mind  easier.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  night  was  coming  on  very 
dark.  Occasionally  we  passed  some  fellow  loitering  on  the  road  side — I'm  sure 
no  good  purpose  brought  him  out  at  such  an  hour — and  the  driver,  which  I 
thought  very  suspicious,  was  sure  to  know  him,  and  salute  him  with  *  €rod  save 
you,  Mick,'  or  '  Good  m^t,  Paddy.'  At  last,  just  as  we  turned  an  angle  of  the 
road  at  a  little  grove  of  fir-trees,  two  men  jumped  out  over  the  ditch  and  order, 
ed  the  driver  to  stop.  I  desir^  him  to  whip  on  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  the 
rascal  drew  up  his  horse  in  a  moment.  Now,  ladies,  you  can  fancy  that  this  was 
enough  to  make  any  man  nervous.  They  were  stout,  wicked-Iooking  young 
chaps,  with  big  stidcs  in  their  hands ;  and  I  could  see,  dark  as  the  mght  was, 
something  sticking  out  of  the  breast  of  one  of  their  coats,  that  I  could  swear  was 
a  pistol.  *  How  many  miles  is  it  to  Ballybeg  ?'  asked  the  fellow  with  the  pocket 
pistoL  'Just  two  from  the  cross-roads  below  there,  your  honour,'  replied  the 
carman.  '  Well,  my  lad,  you  must  give  us  a  lift  in — the  gentleman  will  make 
no  objection.'  'Och  I  not  the  laste  in  life  sir,'  said  the  rascal,  without  as  much 
as  asking  my  leave — '  Up  with  ye,  gentlemen.'  So  up  they  got  and  no  mistake, 
the  feUow  with  the  pocket-pistol  Inside  me,  and  the  other  beside  the  driver. 
I'm  blest  if  I  was  not  all  over  in  a  swither  when  I  felt  the  fellow's  breath  upon 
me,  and  knew  how  completely  I  was  in  his  power.  Well,  he  soon  began  to 
question  me,  asking  where  I  came  ft>om,  what  was  my  business,  and  where  I 
meant  to  stop  for  the  night?  You  may  be  sure  I  ^ve  him  as  little  information 
as  possible,  aqd  I  never  felt  more  relieved  in  the  whole  course  of  my  Hfe  than 
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when  we  drew  up  at  the  mn  at  Ball^-beg.  The  houfle  was  a  small  one*  and  H 
was  vorj'  crowded,  so  I  could  with  difficulty  get  accommodatioD,  being  obl^ed 
to  take  a  be<l  in  a  double-bedded  room.  As  I  came  bade  to  have  my  bag  felled 
up,  I  caujjht  a  sight  of  the  two  fellows  who  travelled  with  me  in  eoBTersaCioB  witli 
the  car-dnver,  and  I  heard  him  sav,  '  Oh  never  fear,  them  sort  of  chaps  has  m<»iev- 
enongh  in  their  pockets,  1*11  be  \)ound,  if  a  body  could  only  get  a  sigkl  ef  it  f 
these  were  the  very  wonls,  for  I  shall  never  forget  them.  Well,  1  went  into 
the  travellers'- room,  and  having  got  a  bit  of  something  comfortable  ftw  supper,  and 
a  glass  or  two  of  grog— they  had  no  brandy  in  the  house,  gentlemen — I  wimt 
up  to  my  bed- room.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  hut  I  felt  very  nervous  and  un- 
corafortablc,  for  I  couldn't  get  the  thoughts  of  the  two  ill-lookin*  iellows  eat  of 
my  heacL  At  last  I  went  to  bed,  but  1  took  care  to  put  my  pocket-book  uiMbr 
my  pillow,  and  left  the  candle  lighting.  I  might  as  well  have  not  gone  lebed« 
for  I  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep;  and  I  no  sooner  closed  my  eyes  than  I  &ncied 
the  chap  with  the  jwcket-pistol  was  fumbling  under  my  pillow  for  my  pocket^ 
book.  I  continued  tumbling  and  turning  in  this  way,  1  don't  know  how  long, 
but  I'm  sure  it  could  not  be  far  from  midnight,  when  the  door  opened,  and  wbat 
was  my  horror  to  see  the  two  desjKjradoes  entering  on  tip-toe.  They  looJced 
about  the  room,  and  one  of  them  stepped  up  to  my  bed-skle  and  peered  into 
my  fkee.  I  pretended,  you  may  be  sure,  to  be  fast  asleep,  but  I  saw  him  pkdnl^ 
enough  give  a  knowing  wink  and  a  smile  to  the  other,  and  whisper,  *  The  Y^mr 
man,  by  Jupiter,  andlie's  iast  asleep.'  He  then  examined  the  window,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  in  the  world  they  intended  to  have  got  away  throuvh  it  after  having 
robbed  me.  The  other  fellow  had  his  back  turned  to  me,  but  I  saw  him  takin* 
the  pistol  from  his  breast  and  lay  it  on  the  table.  *  That  driver  is  a  jpnnie 
lad,'  said  he,  *I  g(*t  a  full  charge  of  the  right  sort  from  him.*  •'That's 
lucky,'  said  the  other,  '  and  now  to  business ;  the  house  is  quiet,  and  'Its  just 
the  time  for  taking  notes,*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  felt  that  the  critical  mo- 
ment which  was  to  deeitle  my  fate  had  arrived.  I  seized  my  pocket-book, 
pprang  out  of  bed,  and  flinging  my  inexpressibles  across  my  arm,  I  darted  out 
of  the  door,  which  I  closed  after  me,  and  gained  the  kitchen,  I  know  not 
how,  in  safety.  My  first  notion  was  to  fly  from  the  house,  but  the  rain  was 
coming  down  in  torrents,  and  I  would  be  certain  to  lose  my  life  if  I  went 
out  half-naked  in  the  wet  and  cold.  Fortunately  I  saw  a  settle-bed  in 
the  corner  which  was  unoccupied.  I  locked  the  door,  stirred  the  fire,  and 
threw  myself  in  the  settle,  holding  my  pocket-book  in  one  hand  and  my  inex- 
pressibles in  the  other,  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Strange  to  say,  I 
fell  asleep,  in  spite  of  all  ^  my  endeavours  to  keep  awake.  At  length  I  waa 
aroused  by  a  violent  knoeCing  at  the  door,  and  a  woman's  voice  calling  oat, 

*  The  divil  take  you,  Lanty,  what's  come  over  you  at  all,  to  be  locking  yourself 
in  that-a-way  ?  Open  the  door,  I  tell  you.'  I  rose,  and  found  the  day  had  just 
broken ;  so,  slipping  on  my  inexpressibles,  I  opened  the  door,  and  the  house- 
maid bolted  in  upon  me.    *  VVisha,  the  divil  take Oh,  the  Lord  between  os 

an'  harm  1  who  are  you  at  all?'  cried  the  girl,  starting  back.  I  explained  to  her 
that  I  had  come  down  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  as  I  had  a  great  objection  to  occupy 
a  room  with  strangers,  and  begged  her  to  step  up  to  No.  15,  and  fetch  me  my 
clothes.    Off  she  went,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  my  appfu^,  saying, 

•  Whv,  sir,  there's  nobody  at  all  in  the  room ;  the  two  gentlemen  that  slept  m 
the  big  bed  went  away  just  now.*  Well,  you  may  be  sure  I  felt  thaak^  for 
my  extraordinary  deliverance  from  the  Y"lftins  who,  it  was  plain  enough,  had 
decamped  before  any  one  was  stirring,  having  the  fear  of  the  bridewell  before 
their  eyes.  I  returned  to  the  room  and  finished  my  sleep ;  but  I  thought  it  the 
wisest  course  to  say  nothing  about  what  happened  in  the  night,  as  the  landlord 
might  say  I  was  injuring  his  house,  and  bring  me  into  trouble.  And  now, 
laoies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  this  was  a  very 
singular  adventure." 

Curing  Mr.  Tupps's  narrative,  his  auditory  were  all  attention;  but  had  any  one 
looked  at  Bishop  or  myself  they  would  have  seen  amazement  depioted  on  every 
feature  of  our  faces.  Jack  now  advanced  towards  Mr.  Tupps,  and,  beckoning 
me  forward,  we  stood  before  him.  Jiooking  gjedly  in  his  faee,  JaA  eaid» 
"Pray,  Mr.  Tup^s,  did  vou  ever  see  us  before  ?"  The  little  man  leoked  lenff 
and  bewllderedly  in  our  fticcs.   At  length  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  blest  now— ne,  it 
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can't  be— yes,  it  is.  Why,  upon  my  credit,  you  are  very  like  the  fellows — ahem  I 
I  beg  pardon,  the  individuals — who  thought  to — a — a — who  travelled  into  Bally- 
beg  with  me."  '*  The  very  identical  fellows,  Mr.  Tupps,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
call  us — wicked-looking  fellows — ill-looking  dogs.  Eh ?  sir,"  *<  Well,  but,  gentle- 
men, I  really  did  not  taiow  you  were  present ;  besides,  you  had  terrible  beards 
and  whiskers  then,  and  you  wore  no  shirt-collars.  But,  indeed,  I  can't  under- 
stand the  thing  at  all.  Were  you  not  really  highwaymen  ?"  "  Pray,  sir,  say 
that  again,"  said  Jack,  looking  most  comically  ferocious ;  **  I  did  not  exactly 
hear  the  word  you  made  use  of."  '*  Nay,  sir,  I  mean  no  offence,  I  assure  you ; 
but,  perhaps,  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  the  matter,  for  I'm  blest  if  I  know 
what  to  thmk."  "  That's  easily  done.  My  friend  and  myself  were  making  the 
tovir  of  the  western  counties  on  foot,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  your 
car,  so  as  to  get  a  '  lift'  into  Ballybeg.  The  only  room  left  at  the  inn  was  the 
one  in  which  we  were  all  put,  and  having  paid  our  bill  at  night,  we  were  off  in 
the  morning  by  daybreak.  I  confess  we  were  quite  unable  to  account  for  your 
bolting  so  suddenly  out  of  the  room,  but  we  thoucrht  you  had  been  asleep,  and 
had  gone  out  in  a  fit  of  somnambulism."  **  Well,  well,  but  what  do  you 
say  about  your  conversation  with  the  car-driver  ?"  <'  Why,  he  was  complaining 
that  you  declined  to  give  him  any  gratuity."  *'  And  so  I  did,  because  he  took 
you  up  without  my  leave.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  driver  had 
given  you  a  charge  of  the  right  sort  ?"  **  Oh,  the  fellow  was  grateful  for  a  few 
shillings  we  gave  him,  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  filling  my  '  pocket  pistol '  with 
some  genuine  potheen  whiskey."  **Dear,  dear!  how  strange.  Well,  there's 
but  one  thing  more  which,  if  you  can  clear  up,  I  shall  admit  that  I  wronged 
you.  Why  did  you  say  that  it  was  just  the  time  for  taking  notes  ?  Can  you 
deny  that  you  said  these  very  words,  sir  ?"  "Hal  ha  I  ha!"  shouted  Bishop, 
*'  Mr.  Slingsby  must  explain  that  to  you ;  he  is  answerable  for  having  unken- 
nelled you."  "That  I  will,"  said  I.  "You  must  know,  sir,  that  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal  of  our  tour,  and  made  it  a  practice  to  note  down 
whatever  had  occurred  to  us  worthy  of  remark  during  the  day.  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Tupps,  you  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  diary  that  night." 

The  shame  and  confusion  of  Mr.  Tupps  was  now  complete.  I  thought  he 
would  have  sunk  into  the  earth.  At  length  Uncle  Saul,  in  pity  to  his  sufferings, 
came  to  the  rescue.  "  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Tupps,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at 
your  having  fallen  into  the  mistake  you  did.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been 
very  much  frightened  if  I  were  in  your  place.  You  showed  admirable  presence 
of  mind  to  decamp  with  your  baggage,  and  in  good  order.  And  now  I  will  give 
you  a  soi^  myself,  and  you  must  all  fill  your  glasses  to  pledge  me  in  the  toasts 
and  join  in  the  chorus." 


Here's  to  those  round  our  bosoms  entwining. 

The  sun-lipht  of  life's  cloudy  sky — 
Woman's  smde,  and  the  light  ever  shining 

That  flashes  from  beauty's  bright  eye. 
Her  glance,  like  yon  bright  ray,  which  beaming 

Illumines  our  goblet  to  night. 
Shines  down  o'er  life's  tide  &rkly  streaming, 

And  soon  it  runs  sparkling  in  light. 

CHORUS. 

Here's  to  those  round  our  bosoms  entwining. 
Woman's  smile,  woman's  eye  brightly  shining ; 
Longmay  love's  rosy  fetters,  entwimng, 
Be  wound  round  our  hearts,  as  to-night. 


Here's  to  those  we  see  smiling  around  us 
To  night  o'er  our  deep-flowing  bowl. 

To  whom  friendship  has  sacredly  bound  us ; 
Here's  to  each  dear-loved  friend  of  our  soul 
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Yes,  the  friends  that  still  fondly  will  cheer  us. 

Like  moon-beams  when  sinks  the  sun's  ray. 
When  the  dark  night  of  sorrow  draws  near  us. 

And  the  sunshme  of  lore  fades  away. 

CHORUS. 

Here's  to  those  we  see  smiling  around  us ; 
To  whom  iriendship  has  sacr^ly  bound  us ; 
When  the  dark  night  of  sorrow  has  found  us. 
May  we  still  find  them  true  as  to-day. 

m. 

Here's  to  those  in  climes  distant  delaying, 

Bright  gems  from  our  crown  rent  away ; 
May  their  spirits  still  round  us  be  straying. 

Till  they  cheer  us  again  with  their  ray. 
Not  in  sadness,  but  hope,  o'er  the  number 

Of  the  fond  and  the  true  that  have  died, 
Breathe  one  sigh — may  they  wake  from  their  slumber. 

To  find  us  once  more  by  their  side  I 

CHORUS. 

Here's  joy  to  the  bright  eyes  that  cheer  us ; 
And  a  pledge  to  the  friends  that  are  near  us ; 
Fond  remembrance  for  those  who  can't  hear  us. 
And  a  sigh  o'er  the  true  that  have  died  I 

So  ended  our  **  AUhallow.E'en,"  and  I  am  again  at  home  in  my  sanctum ;  and 
as  it  is  <<  just  the  time  for  taking  notes,"  I  have  indicted  this  somewhat  lengthy 
epistle  to  you,  dear  Anthony,  to  show  you  that  there  is  some  remnant  of  the  good 
old  fashions  still  lingering  amongst  us.  And  now  good  ni^ht — I  might  almoat  say 
ffood  morning ;  for  the  hand  of  the  dial  is  close  to  midnight  I  wish  you  and 
Maga  a  happy  November. 

Thine,  as  always,  dear  Anthony, 

Jonathan  Frekb  Slingsbt. 

To  Antlumy  Poplar,  Eiq. 
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ALISON.* 


It  is  ever  the  fate  of  genius  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  its  age — too  often  to  be  reward- 
ed only  by  its  neglect  or  its  censures. 
Galileo  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  no  unapt  type  of  high  intellect 
persecuted  by  the  dull-sighted  many. 
When  Divine  wisdom  often  failed  to  ob- 
taiii  a  hearing  on  earth,  genius  in  the 
creators  cannot  look  to  fare  better. 
**  Go  up,  bald  head!**  has  not  seldom 
been  the  cry  of  the  wo^d-be  wise  of 
the  Grentiles,  as  it  was  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  Disasters  have  come  upon 
nations,  ruin  to  empires,  not  because 
there  was  no  voice  to  warn,  but  no 
wish  to  listen — not  from  the  absence 
of  wisdom,  but  from  its  neglect.  Who 
listened  to  Demosthenes,  when  he 
strove  to  save  Athens  from  her  blind- 
ness ?  Did  not  six  generations  neglect 
the  warnings  of  the  great  Sobieski,  ere 
Poland  fell  ?  Who  listened  to  Burke, 
when  with  prophetic  eye  he  scanned 
the  future  of  tne  French  Revolution, 
and  in  the  brilliance  of  the  meteor 
beheld  the  gathering  of  the  storm? 
Yet  Burke  lived  to  hear  his  eloge  be- 
gun, and  posterity  has  completed  it. 
Nations  live  faster,  as  well  as  longer, 
now  than  in  ancient  times;  the  in- 
creased  vigour  of  the  species  hurries 
on  societ3r  from  stage  to  stage  ;  and 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  disaster  fol- 
lows error,  and  retribution  crime,  we 
not  only  behold  the  means  by  which 
Providence  now  preserves  the  nations 
by  purifying  them,  but  by  which  wis- 
dom and  virtue  are  rewarded,  folly  and 


passion  punished,  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  generation.  An  erring  people 
now  no  longer  escapes  misery  oy 
handing  it  over  to  posterity ;  the  im. 
postor  or  deluder  rarely  reaches  his 
grave  unmasked ;  the  Present  seldom 
bequeathes  a  golden  idol  which  the 
Future  finds  to  be  brass.  This  is  a 
comforting  assurance  to  the  honest  and 
wise,  a  benefit  to  the  species,  a  terror 
to  evil-doers,  a  warning  to  fools.  The 
day  of  dupes,  the  reign  of  folly,  is 
shortened ;  and  if  men  still  go  astray 
(as  assuredly  they  ever  will)  it  will  not 
be  from  the  mists  of  ignorance,  but 
from  the  allurements  of  passion.  Time, 
now-a-days,  speedily  winnows  error 
from  truth,  and  falsifies  theories  and 
predictions  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
authors. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task  for 
genius  than  to  detect  in  their  secret 
springs  the  issues  of  future  events. 
This  can  only  be  attempted  after  scan- 
ning keenly  and  widely  the  pages  of 
history,  and  generalising  firom  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  workings  of  human 
passion ;  and  the  attempt  is  never  suc- 
cessful, save  when  seconded  by  tran- 
scendent  natural  abilities.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  reprinting  of  Mr.  Alison's 
political  essays  proves  that  he  pos- 
sesses this  prescient  faculty  in  a  very 
high  degree  ;  and  when  we  examine 
them  in  detail,  the  coincidence  of 
events  with  his  predictions  is  marvel- 
lous. The  fact  that  all  these  cssa3r8 
were  written  for  the  monthly  press, 


*  1.  "  History  of  Europa,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  to 
the  Bestoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1816."  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.  Fourteen  Vols.  8vo. 
With  Portraits.    Edinburgh  and  London:  1849-50. 

2.  ''  Easays,  Political  and  MisceHaneous."  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.  8  volt.  8vo. 
Edinboigh  and  London :  1850. 
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most  of  them  of  course  hastily,  still 
further  heightens  our  admiration  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  views  and  the 
ability  with  which  they  are  developed. 
We  have  nothing  similar  in  our  lan- 
guage :  they  stand  forth  alone  in  the 
world  of  letters.  We  have  recently 
had  reprints  of  critical  and  historical 
essays  of  first-rate  excellence,  but  in 
the  department  of  politics,  not  one. 
Among  the  published  selections  of 
articles  from  the  Edinburgh  Eetfiew, 
no  series  of  political  essays  has  found 
a  place.  Praised  to  the  skies  on  their 
first  appearance,  not  unfrequently 
changing  the  politics  of  Government, 
they  have  nevertheless  been  lefl  be- 
hind by  the  march  of  the  world.  Time 
has  weighed  them  in  his  balance,  and 
found  them  wanting. 

*'  Open  one  of  the  political  essays  of  the 
Blue  and  Tellow,  which  were  read  and  ad- 
mired by  all  the  world  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  what  do  yon  find  ?  Lond  declama- 
tions against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
emphatic  assertions  of  the  inability  of  Eng- 
land to  contend  at  land  with  the  conqueror 
of  Continental  Europe ;  continual  reproaches 
of  incapacity  against  the  Ministry  who 
were  preparing  the  liberation  of  Spain  and 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  ceaseless  assertions 
that  the  misery  of  Ireland  was  entirely 
owing  to  misgovemment — that  nothing  but 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  curtailment 
of  the  Protestant  Church  were  required  to 
make  that  island  the  most  happy,  loyal,  and 
contented  realm,  and  its  Celtic  inhabitanta 
the  most  industrious  and  well-conditioned 
in  Europe;  loud  denunciations  that  tlie 
power  of  the  Crown  had  '  increased,  was  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished;'  lamen- 
tations on  the  evidently  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  England,  under  the 
combined  action  of  a  gigantic  war  expendi- 
ture and  a  corrupt  selfish  oligarchy  ;  strong 
recommendations  of  the  speedy  abolition  of 
slavery  in  our  West  India  Colonies,  as  the 
only  mode  of  enabling  our  planters  to  com- 
pete with  the  efforts  of  slave  sugar-states. 
Time  has  enabled  the  world  to  estimate  these 
doctrines  at  their  true  value;  and  amidst 
great  efforts  at  bolstering  them  up,  subse- 
quent times  have  quietly  consigned  them  to 
the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets."* 

Besides  their  prescient  sagacitv,  what 
is  well  worthy  of  remark  in  Mr.  Ali- 
son's political  essays,  is  their  eminent- 
ly practical  nature.  Not  a  plan  which 
he  proposes,  not  a  remedy  which  he  sug- 
gests, but  bears  the  stamp  of  efficacy  and 


simplicity.  Well  versed  in  the  afiairs 
of  men  and  in  the  functions  of  civil 
administration,  no  crude  theory  or 
speculative  plan  e8Cf4)es  him  ;  and  he 
makes  his  views  as  intelligible  to  others 
as  they  are  manifest  to  himself.  One 
would  think  he  had  been  Premier  for 
as  long  a  period  as  he  has  been  Sheriff 
— althougn,  in  these  days,  we  fear  this  is 
but  a  doubtful  compliment.  Of  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
government  and  the  actual  state  of  the 
nation,  these  volumes  furnish  redundant 
proof.  Not  to  mention  his  splendid  es- 
says  on  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the 
British  Constitution — as  to  the  sagacity 
of  which  the  last  eighteen  years  have 
been  one  long  sad  commentary — ^we 
would  say  to  a  sceptic,  look  at  his 
article  on  Crime  and  Transportation. 
Does  he  not  lay  bare  the  fearful  pro- 
gress of  crime  amongst  us  as  with  the 
scalpel  of  the  anatomist,  and  probe 
the  devouring  gangrene  with  the  skill 
of  a  Cooper?  When  and  how  has 
Grovemment,  with  all  its  gigantic  aid 
from  commissions  and  committees,  ever 
attempted  to  legislate  for  this  mon- 
ster malady  ?  Tne  attempt  has  never 
been  seriously  made.  Arrest  it  by 
secular  education  I — as  well  arrest  the 
Thames  with  sand.  The  spectacle  of 
crime  multiplying  ten  times  faster  than 
the  population,  and  every  seventh  pjer- 
son  in  these  islands  a  pauper,  hanging 
a  dead  weight  on  the  arm  of  Industry, 
should  rouse  one  and  all  to  the  porten- 
tous aspect  of  the  future.  He  who  can 
read  that  essay,  and  still  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  crime  accumulating  in  the  heart 
of  the  State,  and  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  its  prosperity,  would  not  be 
convinced  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead ;  he  who  can  imagine  a  simpler 
or  more  effectual  series  of  alleviations 
than  is  there  set  forth,  had  better  di- 
vulge it.  Or  look  at  his  essay  on 
Direct  Taxation.  Could  the  present 
errors  of  the  income-tax  be  more  con- 
vincingly exposed,  or  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  svstem  more  clearly  ex- 
plained ?  What  a  depth  of  sagacity, 
what  a  practical  knowledge  of  pohtics 
and  human  nature,  in  his  reasons  for 
extending  the  property-tax  to  a  lower 
class  than  it  now  affects ! — not  merely 
for  justice-sake,  as  at  present  all  pro- 
perty under  £200  a-year  is  virtiially 
exempted ;  not  for  me  sake  of  any 
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great  addition  to  the  revenue,  but  tit 
order  to  interest  the  majority  of  the 
nation  in  opposing  its  undue  extension. 
Without  such  a  safeguard,  he  bsljs, 
and  says  most  truly,  this  tax  will  be- 
come  an  insidious  engine  of  confisca- 
tion. The  Ten-pounderSy  pA3ring  no- 
thing to  ity  will  selfishly  urge  on  its 
proeressive  increase,  till  the  whole 
landed  aristocracy  will  be  despoiled  to 
gratify  the  urban  constituencies.  He 
shows  how  this  tax  ought  to  be  lowered 
one-half  upon  income,  and  suggests  a 
fiBasible  plan  for  the  delicate  operation 
of  rating  professional  men.  He  shows 
how  heavily  the  present  tax  bears  upon 
landlords  and  the  agricultural  classes— 
among  other  reasons,  because  they  can- 
not posrably  conceal  their  revenue ;  while 
commercial  men  and  capitalists  can  do 
80  readily,  and  actually  do  so  to  an 
enormous  extent.  His  words  are  es- 
pecially worthy  of  attention  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  the  removfd  of  the 
Income  Tax  is  about  to  be  discussed 
in  parliament,  and  when  our  whole 
inrstem  of  taxation  imperatively  calls 
for  reconsideration,  and  a  re-adiustment 
of  its  burdens.  Finally,  loot  at]  al- 
most the  last  article  in  his  third  volume, 
"Free-Trade  Finance  and  Reform," 
dated  April  and  May,  1850.  Could 
there  be  an  abler  elucidation  of  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  or  a  more 
crushing  exposure  of  the  numberless 
errors  and  flimsy  fallacies  of  the  Whig 
Ministry?  We  would  gladly  transcribe, 
for  the  enlightenment  and  discomfi. 
ture  of  that  owlish  party,  his  gra- 
phic picture  of  the  prostration  of  Bri- 
tain under  Liberal  misgovemment. 
But  the  passage  is  too  long  to  be 
extracted,  and  will  not  bear  curtail- 
ment. **  Future  ages,"  he  says,  in  con- 
eluding  it,  **  will  ask  what  were  the  de- 
vastating wars,  the  stunning  calamities, 
the  loss  of  provinces,  the  severance  of 
colonies,  which  inflicted  such  deep  and 
irremediable  wounds  on  the  British 
nation,  during  these  memorable  pe- 
riods; and  they  will  be  answered,  it 
was  thirty  years  of  unbroken  peace  at 
home,  a  series  of  brilliant  colonial 
conquests  abroad,  and  one  system." 
We  likewise  pass  over,  with  regret,  his 
counter-picture  of  what  we  might  have 
been  unaer  other  government,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  warning  that 
should  interest  even  the  dullest  ear. 


**  To  the  modem  rulers  of  the  Britisk 
nation,  to  the  constltaents  of  th«  m«jo-' 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commoni,  to  buy 
cheap  and  to  sell  dear  is  the  great  object  of 
ambition.  .They  have  gained  the  first — let 
them  see  whether  they  will  secure  the  last 
Let  them  see  whether,  amidst  the  ruin  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  the  declining  dr- 
comstances  of  all  trades  which  are  exposed 
to  the  eflfects  of  foreign  competition,  they, 
the  Meliers  of  commodities,  will  make  their 
fortunes.  If  they  do,  it  wiU  be  a  new  era  in 
society ;  for  it  will  be  one  in  which  the  trad- 
ing class  amass  riches  in  consequence  of  the 
ruin  of  theh:  customers. 

"  There  is  no  monitor,  however,  to  nations 
as  to  individuals,  like  sufiering.  Let  Free 
Trade,  therefore,  have  a  fair  trial.  Let  the 
shopkeepers  see  what  benefit  they  are  likely 
practically  to  gain  by  the  ruin  of  their  cus- 
tomers. They  have  the  government  in  their 
hands,  for  they  have  the  appointment  of  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Oommons.  The 
agricultural  interest,  the  colonies,  the  ship- 
ping interest,  the  small  manufacturer,  are,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  disfranchised.  Let  the 
tradmg  classes,  then,  feel  the  efiects  of  their 
own  measure.  These  will  be  such  that  th^ 
cannot  continue.  Ere  long  a  change  of 
poli<7,  and  probably  of  rulers,  will  be  forced 
upon  Government  by  the  universal  cry  of 
suffering.  But  let  them  recollect  that  it  in 
their  measures  which  are  now  upon  trial ; 
that  theirs  will  be  the  respoiuibility  if  they 
fail ;  and  that,  if  the  empire  be  dismembered 
and  the  national  independence  lost,  thefars 
will  be  the  present  loss,  and  theirs  the  eternal 
infemy.'** 

The  whole  essay  is  a  proof  that  we 
have  "  fallen  upon  evil  days,**— a  me- 
lancholy confirmation  of  the  saying  of 
the  old  senator,  when  he  sent  his  youth- 
ful heir  one  day  to  the  council  board— 
**  My  son,  I  would  have  you  learn  with 
how  little  wisdom  a  great  nation  may  be 
governed  /'* 

But  circumscribed  as  we  are  in  our 
limits,  it  is  less  Mr.  Alison's  politics 
that  we  mean  to  review,  than  the  ffene- 
ral  character  of  his  writings,  and  his 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  opinion.  We 
find  these  fully  developed  m  the  recent 
issue  of  his  History  and  Essays ;  so  that 
we  need  not  enter  upon  any  examina- 
tion of  his  brilliant  **  Military  Life  of 
Marlborough,**  and  various  works  on 
social  and  political  economy,  further 
than  to  state  that  they  all  bear  the  same 
impress  of  profound  reflection  and  vi* 
via  and  vigorous  thought.  His  Essaprs 
are  a  splendid  supplement  to  his  His- 
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tory,  and  the  two  combined  exhibit  his 
intellect  in  all  its  breadth  and  beauty. 
Though  the  latter  work,  constructed 
for  immortality,  will  ever  surpass  its 
sncoessor  in  general  favour,  because 
treating  of  a  subject  of  permanent  and 
universal  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  which  the  palm  is  due  for  intrinsic 
excellence.     Our  own  taste  inclines  us 
at  present  to  prefer  the  Essays — perhaps 
because  they  possess  the  charm  of  no- 
velty, which  frequent  perusal  has  taken 
fjpom  his  greater  work.     But  in  this 
we  rather  mdicate  a  predilection  than 
offer  an  opinion.     If  magnitude  of  con- 
ception  and  talent  in  the  execution 
awaken  our  admiration  in  the  History, 
the  variety  of  natunil  gifts  and  extent 
of  acquired  knowledge  will  no  less  sur- 
prise us  in  the  £ssays.     Surpassing 
those  of  Jeffrey — who,  not  widely  learn- 
ed,  seldom  original,  moreover  never 
gives  one  the  feeling  that  he  is  in  ear- 
nest, or  deeply  impressed  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  unlike  those  of  Sidney  Smith, 
whose  vigorous  and  sparkling  wit  was 
chiefly  expended  on  topics  of  ephemeral 
Interest ;  possessing  all  the  profound 
philosophy  of  Madciutosh,  with  ten 
times  his  pictorial  powers  and  conse- 
quent popularity ;  rivalling  Macaulay 
hunself  in  ancient  and  modern  lore, 
but  inferior  to  him  in  condensation 
of  ideas  and  arrangement  of  details, 
Alison  surpasses  him  in  the  variety 
and  grandeiur  of  the  subjects  he  dis- 
cusses, and  in  the  elevation  of  mind 
and  grasp  of  intdilect  with  which  he 
treats  them.    In  some  respects  these 
two  great  writers  are  remarkable  con- 
trasts.   Macaulay,  supreme  in  minii^ 
ture>painting,  exquisite  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  his  colours  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  details,  is  unrivalled  in  the 
Historical  Essay,  or  in  delineatmg  a 
memorable  event  or  a  particular  era. 
Alison,  excelling  in  breadth  and  gran- 
deur of  style,  negligent  of  details,  yet 
ffuided  by  exquisite  art,  is  supreme  on 
the  extended  canvas  of  History.     Ali- 
son  is  a  Michael  Angelo,  without  his 
gloom ;  Macaulay  combines  the  beauty 
of  Raphael  with  the  minuteness  of  the 
Dutch  school.     The  erudition  of  both 
is  amazing;  but  Alison's  is  the  more 
varied.     The  style   of  the   latter  is 
free,  flowing,  vigorous ;  of  the  former, 
elegant  exceedingly,  but  marked  with 
care.    Both  are  poetic   in  tempera- 
ment—both at  times  rise  to  the  highest 
flights  of  eloquence ;  but  in  earnestness 
and  power  the  palm  re^s  with  Alison* 


Macaalay 

day  world ;  Alison  to  the  higher  qitt- 
lities  of  our  nature.  The  fbnner  uses 
gossip  frequently  and  systematmlly, 
to  give  piquancy  to  his  narrative;  Ali- 
son rarely,  and  only  to  depict  diarac- 
ter.  Ko  historian  represents,  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Macaulay,  the  ave- 
rage ideas,  feelings,  and  political  wants 
of  the  English  people ;  he  hits,  without 
falling  below  or  flying  beyond,  the  po- 
pular mark ;  and  his  admirable  senae 
and  tact,  and  clear,  business-like,  yet 
brilliant  style,  confer  on  his  works  un- 
bounded popularity.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Present ;  Alison  is  the 
advocate  of  the  Future. 

It  is  a  difficult  task,  in  those  days, 
for  a  man  to  work  out  for  himself  &nie 
as  a  first-class  author.  The  great  works 
of  former  genius  overshadow  all  medi* 
ocre  attempts  at  immortality ;  and  the 
public  is  ever  chary  of  placing  a  new  sta- 
tue in  their  temple  of  Uish  Art.  Amus- 
ing works  rise  into  notice  like  soap-beUs, 
and  flow  for  their  day  in  the  rain- 
bow hues  of  popular  favour  ;  but  ele- 
vated works,  which  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  an  eternity  of  &me,  enconnter  a 
very  different  reception.  Whenev^ 
such  an  aut  Cissar  out  radius  appears, 
he  is  received  with  the  cold  eye  of  dis- 
trust.  Reputations  fdready  made  are 
endangered,  old  opinions  threatened 
with  subversion.  Critics  fear  to  err ; 
and  it  is  safer  to  censure  than  to  eulo- 
gise— to  point  out  blemishes,  than  give 
verdict  on  the  whole  performance.  In 
such  cases,  the  public  never  dissent 
from  the  critics  at  first ;  and,  laudatcres 
prateriH,  are  always  ready  to  back  their 
censures  and  unfavourable  compari- 
sons. Mr.  Alison,  when  the  first  vo- 
lumes of  his  History  appeared,  was  a 
man  unknown  to  public  fame.  Though 
a  staunch  Conservative,  his  name  was 
not  identified  with  that  of  his  party, 
h^o  party  organs  praised  his  woik 
while  yet  in  embryo— no  flouririi  of 
trumpets  hailed  its  debftt.  It  did  not 
spare  the  errors  of  his  own  party,  and 
it  was  felt  as  a  mortal  stroke  by  hb 
opponents.  He  wrote,  too,  against  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  It  was  during  the 
fervour  of  Reform  that  the  early  vo- 
lumes of  his  Conservative  History  ap- 
peared ;  and  both  then  and  since,  his 
opinions  have  run  counter  to  those  of 
the  majorit]^  of  the  nation.  Indepen- 
dent in  spirit  and  conscious  of^  his 
powers,  he  did  not  suirender  one  iota 
of  his  convictions  fbrthesakeof  catdi* 
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ing  the  popular  gales ;  and  he  has  lived 
to  reap  the  recompense.  He  worked 
for  enduring  fame,  and  he  has  obtained 
his  reward  even  in  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

In  all  his  writings  Mr.  Alison  empha- 
tically  condemns  the  time-serving  prin- 
ciple of  expediency,  ever  too  popular 
with  mankind;  and  in  his  History  ne  loses 
no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  cheer- 
ing truths  that  national  virtue  ever  tri- 
umphs in  the  end.  His  application  of 
religion  as  a  test  to  the  conduct  alike 
of  nations  and  individuals,  has  been 
called  the  very  salt  of  his  great  work  ; 
and  it  forms  a  sure,  unwavering  guide 
amid  the  mazes  of  conflicting  opinions. 
His  impartiality  is  unquestioned ;  and 
he  not  only  gives  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth.  Everything  has  at  least 
two  sides,  and  Alison  gives  both.  He 
knows  well  that  the  same  man  may  be 
made  a  villain  or  a  demigod,  the  same 
a^e  be  painted  black  or  white,  and 
with  equal  truth,  by  a  one-sided 
sketcher,  and  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  reader  risht  is  to  show  him  both 
views.  He  is  of  too  elevated  a  nature 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  gossipry 
of  scandal,  and  has  no  love  for  puluns 
down  the  great  characters  that  stalk 
through  his  pages,  hy  needlessly  re- 
counting their  peccadilloes.  Frailties 
he  knows  are  everywhere — no  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre ;  and  he 
never  makes  his  pages  piquant  with 
scandal  when  he  can  render  them  ele- 
vatine  by  noble  examples.  In  his  de- 
lineation of  character,  he  metes  out 
euloey  and  censure  with  discriminating 
handT  There  is  a  natural  tendency  for 
a  grand  impression  to  absorb  all  mi« 
nor  ones,  and  it  is  an  error  into  which 
men  of  warm  feelings,  like  Mr.  Alison, 
are  very  apt  to  fall ;  but  the  care  with 
which  he  avoids  this  is  not  less  remark- 
able  than  honourable  to  him.  Such 
calm  discrimination,  indeed,  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  delineation  of  real 
ufe,  where  peculiarities  of  the  most 
opposite  description  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. Human  nature  is  a  bundle  of 
contradictions,  which  the  comprehen- 
sive powers  of  pen  can  alone  depict. 
The  utmost  skill  of  the  brush  or  the 
chisel  fail  in  the  attempt.  They  can 
only  seize  an  hour  of  a  lifetime,  one 
phase  of  the  strangely-changing  soul ; 
and  whoever  represents,  living  men 


thus,  represents  them  defectively.  In 
his  dealing  with  such  mixed  charac- 
ters, Mr.  Alison  follows  the  method  in- 
dicated by  Shakspeare : — '*  As  Caesar 
loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  5  as  he  was 
fortunate,  I  rejoiced  at  it ;  as  he  was  va- 
liant, I  honour  him ;  but  as  he  was  am- 
bitious, I  slew  him.  There  are  tears  for 
his  love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  honour 
for  his  valour,  and  death  for  his  ambU 
tion" 

**  We  shall  not,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  in  ns 
viewing  Mucaulay's  History  of  England, 
"  in  treating  of  the  merits  of  tliis  very  remark- 
able production,  adopt  the  not  uncommon 
practice  of  reviewers  on  such  occasions — we 
shall  not  pretend  to  be  better  informed  on  the 
details  of  the  subject  than  our  author,  nop 
set  up  the  reading  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
against  the  study  of  half  a  lifetime.  We 
shall  not  imitate  certain  critics  who  look  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pages  for  the  authorities  of 
the  author,  and,  having  got  the  due  to  the 
requi!»ite  information,  proceed  to  examine, 
with  the  utmost  minuteness,  every  particu- 
lar of  his  narrative,  and  make,  in  conse- 
quence, a  va.Ht  display  of  knowledge,  wholly 
derived  from  the  reading  which  he  has  sug- 
gested. We  shall  not  be  so  deluded  as  to 
suppose  we  hare  made  a  great  discovery  in 
biography,  because  we  have  ascertained  that 
some  Lady  Caroline  of  the  last  generation 
was  born  on  the  Ist  October  1674,  mstead 
of  the  8th  February  1676,  as  the  historian, 
with  shameful  negligence  has  affirmed ;  nor 
shall  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  a  jour- 
ney duwn  to  Hampshire  to  consult  the  parish 
register  on  the  subject  As  little  shall  we 
in  future  accuse  Macaulay  of  inaccuracy  in 
describing  battles,  because,  on  referring, 
without  mentioning  it,  to  the  mllitaiy  autho- 
rities he  has  quoted,  and  the  page  he  has  re- 
ferred to,  we  have  discovered  that  at  some 
battle,  as  Malplaqoet,  Lottum*8  men  stood 
on  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when 
he  snrs  they  stood  on  the  led ;  or  that  Marl- 
borough dined  on  a  certain  day  at  one  o'clock, 
when,  in  {)oint  of  fact,  he  did  not  sit  down, 
as  is  proved  by  incontestable  authority,  till 
half-pnst  two.  We  shall  leave  such  minute 
and  Lilliputian  criticisms  to  the  minute  and 
Lillipntian  minds  by  whom  alone  they  are 
ever  made.  Mr.  Macaulay  can  afford  to 
smile  at  all  reviewers  who  ai!ect  to  possess 
more  than  his  own  gigantic  stores  of  infor- 
mation.*** 

This  is  well  said,  and  doubtles  owes 
not  a  little  of  its  pungency  to  the  wasp- 
ish attacks  with  which  his  own  writinga 
have  been  assailed.  All  errors  should 
be  noted  by  reviewers,  both  small  and 
great,  even  for  the  benefit  of  the  au- 


•  "  Essayt,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  644-5. 
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thor  himself— and  such  criticism  Mr. 
Alison  and  all  worthy  authors  will  hail 
¥dth  satisfaction ;  but  to  infer  general 
inaccuracy  from  casual  error,  is  to 
exemplify  in  sober  life  the  old  fable 
of  the  fault-finding  fly  on  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul's.*  It  would  have  been  more 
than  human,  if  so  extensive  a  work  as 
Mr.  Alison's  History  had  been  immacu- 
late—if  no  slip  of  the  memory  or  pen 
had  occurred  during  its  composition ; 
but  every  successive  edition  has  been 
weeding  them  out;  and  this  present 
edition  may  challenge  the  closest  scru- 
tiny  to  detect  even  a  trivial  error.  It 
is  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  pains- 
taking comparison  with  earlier  edi- 
tions, that  we  thus  speak  in  its  favour, 
i^ew  authorities,  such  as  the  Me- 
moirs of  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine's 
Girondifu,  the  concluding  volumes  of 
Thiers'  History,  &c.,  have  been  con- 
sulted;— afresh  maps  have  been  added 
to  iJie  magnificent  atlas  which  illus- 
trates the  work,  and  a  gallery  of  beau- 
tiful and  authentic  portraits  adorns 
it  pages ; — many  of  the  battle-scenes 
have  been  retouched,|  and  additional 
light  thrown  on  that  most  puzzling  of 
great  engagements,  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. The  index  continues  in  its 
former  state  of  perfectbn ;  and  a  noble 
chapter  of  Concluding  Reflections  has 
been  added,  which  closes  the  History 
with  profound  and  original  observa- 
tions on  the  grand  features  of  national 
politics  and  the  general  progress  of 
mankind. 

Many  illustrious  men  have  neglect- 
ed their  genius  in  youth — many  more 
do  not  &come  aware  of  possessing  it 
iiJl  that  fleeting  seed-time  of  futuM 
glory  is  past  for  ever.  **Amid  my 
vast  and  loffcy  aspirations,"  says  La- 
martine,  <Hhe  penalty  of  a  wasted 
youth  overtook  me.  Adieu,  then,  to 
the  dreams  of  genius — to  the  aspira- 


rations  of  intellectual  enjoyment  I" 
Many  a  gifted  heart  has  si|^ed  die 
same  sad  sigh ;  many  a  noble  nature 
has  walked  to  his  grave  in  sackcloth, 
for  one  brief  dallying  in  the  bowers  of 
Circe — for  one  short  sleep  in  the  Castle 
of  Lidolence.  But  no  such  echo  of  re- 
gret can  check  the  aspirations  of  our 
author.  Brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel  in  all  that  relates  to  lofty 
religious  feeling  and  the  admiration 
of  art,  and  in  not  a  little  concerning 
the  grand  questions  of  national  poh- 
tics,  his  youth  was  well  tended ;  and 
almost  ere  he  emerged  from  that  gold- 
en dreamy  period,  he  had  embarked  on 
the  undertaking  which  was  to  be  the 
mission  of  his  life,  his  passport  to  im- 
mortal fame.  Among  the  dazzling 
and  dazzled  crowd  'vdiom,  from  aS 
parts  of  Europe,  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
m  1814  had  attracted  to  the  Frendi 
metropolis,  was  a  young  Englishman, 
who,  hurrying  firom  his  paternal  roof; 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  mag- 
nificent  pageants  which  rendered  me- 
morable the  residence  of  the  Allied  So- 
vereigns and  armies  in  Paris.  Napoleon 
hadfdlen,  the  last  act  of  the  revolution- 
ary drama  seemed  to  have  closed ;  and 
on  the  Place  Louis  XY.  assembled 
Europe  and  repentant  France  joined 
in  the  obsequies  of  its  earliest  vic- 
tims and  holiest  martyrs.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  those  heart-stirring  scenes, 
that  the  first  inspiration  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  momentous  period  then 
seemingly  closed,  entered  the  throbbing 
breast  of  that  English  youth — and  that 
youth  was  Alison.  Ten  years  of  travel, 
meditation,  and  research  followed ;  du- 
ring which  the  eye  and  the  ear  alike 
gathered  materials  for  his  great  under- 
taking,  and  the  mind  was  expanding 
its  gifted  powers  preparatory  to  mould- 
ing these  materials  in  a  form  worthy  of 
the  great  events  to  be  narrated,  and  of 


*  Mr.  Alison,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  essays  on  Art,  when  remarking  that  the  tendency  of 
03mud  is  to  beget  genios  in  others,  quotes  illustratively  the  instance  of  the  youthful 
Gorroggio,  who,  on  beholding  the  works  of  the  "  Caracd,"  exdaimed,  *^  I,  too,  am  a  painter  I** 
The  works  of  Raphael  we  think  it  should  have  been,  for  Correggio  lived  before  the  Caraod. 
The  value  of  the  illustration,  of  course,  is  no  ways  affected  by  tibis  slip ;  but  what  a  theme 
for  vituperation  it  may  yet  f^imish  to  some  of  his  critics !  The  puny  attadis  of  some 
of  these  gentlemen  remind  one  of  gnats  trying  to  sting  an  elephant ;  and  their  frequency  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  maxim  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  whoever  attacks  estab- 
liflhed  reputations,  is  certain  to  find  readers."  A  recent  writer  on  *'  Aliscm's  Fallacies  about 
the  Fall  of  Rome,^  winds  up  a  flimsy  and  vainglorious  article  by  remarking,  Mi^  perhaps  he 
had  been  wasting  space  in  disproving  Mr,  Alison's  classical  knowledge  !  If  the  above  slip 
had  caught  his  eye,  he  would  doubtless  have  demonstrated,  ^th  equal  "logic,^  that  oor 
author  knows  no  more  about  Art  than  a  bagman  I 

t  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Bautzen  might  still  be  improved. 
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the  high  conception  which  the  youth 
longedto  realise.  Other  fifteen  years 
of  composition  were  required  ere  the 
History  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  noble  genius  of  its  author  awaken- 
ed the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  in  unre- 
flecting ears,  we  attribute  much  of  the 
success  of  Mr.  Alison's  History  to  his 
imaginative  powers.  In  a  voluminous 
work,  where  a  thousand  trivial  occur- 
rences must  be  recounted,  and  many 
dry  subjects  discussed,  it  is  imagina- 
tion alone  that  can  carry  the  reader 
throujeh  the  mass  of  details — that 
can  float  Truth  down  the  flood  of 
Time.  It  is  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
imagination  to  clothe  whatever  it 
toudies  with  beauty,  yet  without  de- 
rogating from  reality.  The  sunbeam 
adorns  the  spray  of  the  waterfall  with 
rainbow  hues^  without  altering  its  na- 
ture ;  the  author  may  paint  his  subject 
in  lively  colours  without  iiyuring  the 
justness  of  the  outline.  **  We  cannot 
too  often  repeat,"  says  Madame  de 
Stael,  "  that  imagination,  far  from 
being  an  enemy  to  truth,  brings  it  out 
more  than  any  other  faculty  of  the 
mind,"  &c.  &c  It  is  the  highest 
quality  of  art;  and  it  is  of  as  much 
use  to  the  historian  as  to  the  writer  of 
romance :  nay  more,  for  with  the  lat- 
ter,  dry  matter  can  be  rejected — with 
the  former,  it  must  be  retained  and 
made  interesting.  This  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  large  histories — the  nar- 
rative must  be  made  interesting,  yet 
kept  real.  Without  this,  the  utmost 
powers  of  intellect  and  research  will 
be  displayed  in  vain — wisdom  that 
nobody  reads  is  lost. 

But  more  than  this  is  requisite  to 
the  successful  writing  of  history :  Art 
must  mould  the  materials  which  re- 
search has  collected  and  imagination 
adorned.  The  principles  of  propor- 
tion must  be  steadily  kept  in  view; 
otherwise  sameness  will  weary,  pro- 
sress  be  unmarked,  and  the  reader 
be  perplexed  to  discern  what  is  tri- 
vial from  what  is  important.  If  equal 
light  be  thrown  upon  all  parts  of  a 
picture,  the  effect  is  ruined.  It  is 
this  feult  which  mars  the  great  histo- 
rians of  France.  The  justly  celebrat- 
ed writers  of  the  graphic  school  of 
History,  which  arose  m  that  country 
after  the  Revolution,  have,  almost 
without  exception,  fallen  into  this 
mistake.  In  the  effort  to  avoid  the 
tame  apathetic  narrative  of  former 


historians,  they  have  glided  uncon- 
sciously mto  the  opposite  error ;  in  the* 
desire  to  be  interestingand  picturesque, 
they  have  finished  sSl  parts  with  the 
same  minuteness,  and  have  thus  de- 
stroyed the  perspective.  Look  at 
Michelet,.and  even  the  great  Sismondi. 
Their  narrative  is  admirably  clear  and 
graphic,  but  there  is  a  want  of  subordi- 
nation and  exaltation  of  events :  all  are 
treated  in  the  same  minute  careful 
style.  Or  else,  in  the  author's  desire  to 
be  truthful  and  truthful-like,  he  quotes 
largely  from  old  chronicles  or  modern 
state  papers,  and  smothers  the  interest 
of  his  narrative  by  a  mass  of  foreign 
matter.  Of  the  thirty  volumes  of  Mi- 
chelet's  Histoire  des  Francais,  about 
one-half  are  taken  up  with  quotations 
of  this  kind,  an  error  which  not  only 
clogs  the  narrative,  but  breaks  the 
imity  of  the  performance.  Look  at 
Thiers.  In  describing  the  circumstances 
of  the  Tennis-court  Oath — the  locking 
of  the  Assembly  doors  against  the  de- 
puties— the  conduct  of  the  captain  on 
guard — the  deputies*  intentions  of 
forcing  fix)m  him  the  pass-word,  and 
the  very  proper  advice  of  BaiUy  to 
let  the  good-natured  fellow  alone — all 
are  given  so  minutely  as  to  make  them 
appear  of  as  much  historical  importance 
as  the  taking  of  the  oath  itself.  In  his- 
tory, the  general  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative shomd  be  (as  it  always  is  in 
Hume  and  in  the  old  Classic  his- 
torians) clear  but  unambitious — it 
must  be  kept  in  the  shade ;  events  of 
secondary  importance  must  rise  into 
half  light ;  while  a  flood  of  radiance 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  grand 
crises  of  the  history.  It  is  on  such 
parts  that  the  author  should  lavish  his 
highest  powers,  and  on  such  only.  He 
must  know  not  only  where  to  be  pro- 
digal of  his  genius,  but  where  to  re- 
frain. 

On  our  first  perusal  of  the  History, 
we  were  astonisned  at  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  us ;  it  had  all  the  charm  of 
romance,  as  well  as  the  durable  interest 
of  history.  The  souj  of  the  poet  was 
felt  in  its  scenes  of  grandeur  or  misfor- 
tune ;  the  hand  of  the  painter  sketch- 
ed the  thrilling  adjuncts  of  the  battle- 
field ;  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  breathed 
in  the  narrative  of  charging  armies 
and  heroic  exploit ;  the  eloquence  of 
the  orator  spoxe  to  us  in  his  perora- 
tions ;  the  eye  of  the  general  pointed 
out  the  manoeuvres  that  lost  or  won 
a  kingdom.    All  this,  and  a  great  deal 
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more,  we  felt»  in  common  with  others, 
before  we  got  half  through  the  work ; 
but  it  was  not  till  n^peated  j^rusals 
had  made  us  familiar  with  it,  and 
given  us  the  power  of  analysing  so 
extensive  a  work,  that  we  came  fully 
to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  author, 
by  discerning  the  grand  plan  upoa 
wnich  he  worked.  It  is  founded  on 
a  systematic  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  relief  and  proportion  which 
we  have  already  decliutjd  indispens- 
able in  all  high  art;  and  when  once 
discovered,  it  can  be  traced  through, 
out  every  portion  of  the  History.  The 
ten  years  which  he  spent  in  prepara- 
tion were  not  spent  in  vain :  before  he 
put  pen  to  paper  the  plan  was  complete 
m  all  its  details — the  chart  of  his  His- 
tory was  already  laid  down  minutely 
— ^the  clue  of  Ariadne  was  prepar- 
ed, which  was  to  lead  him  unembar- 
rassed through  the  ''mighty  maze*' 
of  the  Rev<3utionary  contest.  The 
heroic  mood  cannot  always  be  sus- 
tained ;  the  ardour  of  the  battle-field, 
or  the  breathless  struggle  of  parties, 
will  pall  if  long  continued  :  the  mind 
requires  as  much  relief  in  a  long  his- 
tory as  the  eye  seeks  and  finds  in  the 
varying  hues  of  nature.  "  Whenever  I 
am  particularly  dull,"  said  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  **  be  assured  it  is  not  without 
an  object ;"  and  on  all  occasions  Mr. 
Alison  takes  excellent  advantage  of 
this  principle  of  our  nature.  Chap- 
ters on  the  great  questions  which  rose 
into  notice  during  that  period,  give 
variety  to  the  woft ;  as  each  new  na- 
tion enters  the  arena,  a  condensed  view 
is  given  of  its  past  history  and  present 
resources ;  and  even  the'  driest  topics 
lose  somewhat  of  their  dryness  from 
the  position  they  occupy, — ^generally 
filling  up  some  pause  m  the  contest, 
some  lull  of  history,  bordering  on  and 
relieving  some  dreadful  strife  of  na- 
tions. Linked  to  his  well-connected 
narrative,  are  the  brilliant  episodes 
upon  the  rise  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
the  American  war,  and  the  South 
American  revolutions ;  completing  the 
history  of  that  first-bom  and  mightiest 
of  revolutions  which,  cradled  in  France, 
enthroned  in  Europe,  spread  its  arms 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

If  we  examine  our  author's  critical 
Essays,  wc  ehall  see  with  what  care  he 
has  sought  out  the  true  principles  of 
the  art  of  histoiy  in  the  works  of 
others — if  we  turn  to  his  History,  we 
will  see  bow  successfully  he  has  em« 


bodied  them  in  his  own.  Art  is  as 
discernible  in  his  great  work  as  in  the 
masterpieces  of  pai  nting  and  the  drama. 
On  the  approach  of  a  decisive  battle,  for 
instance,  we  first  see  the  hostile  armiea 
scattered,  perhaps,  in  cantonments* 
and  the  plans  of  tneir  chiefs ;  we  thea 
see  them  draw  rapidly  together,  and 
sweep  towards  one  anotherlike  lower- 
ing tnunderclouds.  The  unimportant 
preliminary  combats  of  the  manceu* 
vring  hosts  are  dismissed  in  a  sen- 
tence; and  the  narrative  glides  on  un- 
broken and  swifl — 

**  The  tonent'i  tmoothncit  en  it  dedi  belov.** 

While  the  rival  hosts  slumber  around 
their  watchfires,  on  the  ni^ht  before 
the  battle,  a  paragraph  indicates  their 
respective  advantages,  force,  and  va- 
lour, and  the  weighty  issues  hanging 
on  the  soldier's  arm.  Then  comes  the 
battle — a  vivid  startling  picture,  that 
makes  the  heart  beat  tester ;  then  the 
pursuit,  the  efforts  of  the  pursuer  and 
pursued — the  surrender  or  the  armis- 
tice. The  reader  feels  the  approach  of 
a  Borodino  or  a  Leipsic  with  unfailing 
prescience ;  and  fix>m  that  instant  the 
m  teres t  never  flags — ^the  author  never 
draws  bridle  till  the  battle  is  won  and 
its  fruits  reaped. 

Mr.  Alison  has  permanently  placed 
history  on  a  level  with  the  fine  arts, 
and  under  the  mask  of  nature,  has 
reared  the  most  artistic  monument 
that  this  or  any  other  country  has 
ever  produced.  In  the  nature  of 
his  subject,  he  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  immortal  work  of  Gib- 
bon. The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome, 
most  interesting  to  classical  readers, 
most  instructive  to  the  philosophic 
of  all  ages,  is  too  far  removed  Irom 
us  by  time,  difference  of  civiliza- 
tion, anta^nism  of  religion,  to  awak- 
en  our  deepest  sympathies, — espe- 
cially  in  an  aee  when  generosity  and 
imagination,  vie  higher  parts  of  our 
inteUectual  and  moral  being,  are 
kicking  the  beam  in  the  popumr  ba- 
lance of  utilitarianism,  and  when  the 
momentous  interest  of  present  ques- 
tions, present  convubions,  is  driving 
the  memory  of  all  others  from  our 
thoughts.  But  the  interests  at  issue 
in  the  narrative  of  Alison  come  home 
to  every  heart ;  they  are  peculiarly 
those  of  present  times — our  fathers  or 
ourselves  took  part  in  the  contest  he 
describes.  Pemocracy,  scepticism,  ma« 
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chinery — these  are  the  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  the  present  age;  and  he 
shows  us  the  era  in  which  they  all  be- 
gan. His  work  forms  a  magnificent 
portal  to  the  Present;  it  contains  a  key 
to  the  strange  characters  which  the  pas- 
sions of  men  are  now  writing  upon  the 
earth — those  hieroglyphics  of  which 
the  writers  themselves  know  not  the 
meaning,  but  which  seem  to  speak  to 
us  of  sorrow  rather  than  of  joy.  In 
another  respect,  too,  Mr.  Alison's  sub- 
ject was  a  happy  one,  for  it  gave  to 
his  History  the  rare  but  unrivalled 
charm  of  unity  of  interest.  The  period 
of  not  quite  thirty  years  which  it  em- 
braces, beheld  the  development  and 
extinction  of  one  idea,  tne  French 
Bevolution ;  and  in  the  changing  for- 
tunes of  the  war  all  the  balanced  inte- 
rest  of  a  poem  is  experienced.  It  is  a 
prose  epic  of  the  mighty  struggle  be- 
tween  Religion  and  Infidelity — an  epic, 
in  which  Sie  nations  of  Europe  are 
first  seen  grovelling  in  selfishness ; 
next,  crushed  in  suffering ;  rising  at 
length  purified,  and  striking  to  the 

f  round  their  feU  oppressor.  In  which 
ranee,  exulting  in  successful  violence, 
fearing  neither  Grod  nor  man  in  her 
strength  and  passion,  feels  amid  her 
triumphs  the  iron  entering  her  soul, 
and,  prostrate  at  last,  owes  her  life  to 
the  clemency  of  her  former  victims. 

There  is  a  mistake  which  persons 
casually  referring  to  his  History 
for  information  are  apt  to  fall  into. 
Wishing  for  fiill  details  of  some  minor 
occurrence,  they  are  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  find  it  recounted  en  pas^ 
saiU  in  half-a-dozen  lines ;  and  with 
firetful  impatience  they  fimcy  that  the 
work  is  less  perfect  than  it  ought  to 
be.  What  would  they  have?  Evi- 
dently not  a  history,  but  an  encyclo- 
psedia  of  history,  or  a  Biographic 
Unioerselle,  with  every  event  or  life 
fully  detailed  under  separate  heads, 
and  which  they  would  be  the  first 
to  toss  away  in  disgust;  or  at  the 
best,  a  work  like  the  laborious  annals 
of  Guicciardini,  which,  though  abound- 
ing in  excellent  passages,  is  quite 
unreadable  by  any  but  a  bookworm.* 
A  little  reflection  would  quickly  con- 
vince them  of  this,  and  would  reveal 
to  them  a  beauty  where  at  first  they 


saw  only  a  defect.  The  author's  fore- 
thought has  extended  even  to  the  me- 
chanical parts  of  the  work  ;  and  if  we 
would  see  with  what  care  and  art  it 
has  been  composed,  a  single  glance 
will  suffice.  All  extraneous  matter, 
however  interesting — especially  de- 
crees, treaties,  statistics — is  thrown 
into  the  footnotes  or  appendix ;  even 
the  dates  are  often  eliminated  from  the 
text ;  and  the  narrative  flows  on  un- 
broken— its  brilliant  reflections  and 
splendid  achievements  glittering  on  its 
surface  "  like  stars  on  the  sea,"  You 
find  a  sentence,  perhaps,  running  thus : 
*•  Early  in  June  the  fleet,  consisting  of 
ten  sail  of  the  line  and  twenty  trans- 
ports, sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and 
after  a  stormy  and  tedious  voyage,  at 
length  cast  anchor  off"  Vigo,  and  next 
day  the  disembarkation  commenced." 
There  is  no  precise  date  given ;  but  in 
the  margin  you  find,  opposite  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence,  "June  2," 
and  at  its  close,  "  June  10^-1 1."  Why 
not  incorporate  these  dates  ?  you  say. 
Even  in  tne  single  sentence  supposed, 
such  incorporation  would  be  no  im- 
provement ;  without  giving  one  reader 
m  a  hundred  any  information  he  cared 
about,  it  would  encumber  the  sen- 
tence, and  distract  attention  from  the 
simple  facts  of  the  narrative.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  condensation  of  events, 
where  a  single  paragraph  gives  a  dozen 
minor  actions  or  treaties  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  thing  would  be  intolerable : 
one  would  see  httle  else  than  the  names 
of  the  twelve  months,  and  at  least  as 
many  stumbling-blocks  of  figures.  This 
trivial  matter  tends  to  illustrate  the 
many  and  far  greater  difficulties  which, 
imperceived  by  the  general  reader, 
beset  the  path  of  the  historian. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  charming 
and  graphic  narrative  which  has  ren- 
dered the  History  [deservedly  so  po- 
pular, we  extract  a  passage  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  reviewers — the  death  of 
Duroc,  the  early  and  attached  friend 
of  Napoleon.  It  happened  on  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  The  Al- 
lied forces,  worsted,  but  in  unbroken 
array,  were  retreating  with  great 
skill  and  steadiness,  leaving  nothing 
beliind.  Evening  was  setting  in.  Ir- 
ritated at  seeing  his  prey  escaping. 


•  An  offor  of  pardon  U  said  to  have  been  made  to  an  Italian  gall(  y-slave  o  i  the  condition 
of  his  reading  through  this  work ;  bat  the  prisoner  reje<  ted  the  oTer,  conslderaig  his  work  in 
the  galleys  the  Hghter  slavery  of  the  two. 
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Napoleon  hastened  to  tHe  advanced 
posts,  and  soon  fifty  thousand  men 
pressed  closely  on  the  retiring  foe,  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  was  let  loose 
in  pursuit.  It  was  all  in  vwn. 
**  What  1"  cried  Napoleon,  "  after  such 
a  butdiery,  no  results — ^no  prisoners  ? 
Those  fdiows  there  will  not  leave  us 
a  nail ;  thev  rise  from  their  ashes. 
When  will  this  be  over?" 

"  The  balls  at  this  moment  were  flying 
thick  aromid  him,  and  one  of  the  Emperor's 
escort  fen  dead  at  his  faet.  ^  Duroc/  said 
he,  taming  to  the  Qrand  Marshal,  who  was 
by  his  side,  '  fortune  is  resolved  to  have  one 
of  OS  to-day.  Some  of  his  soite  observed 
with  a  shudder,  in  an  under-tone,  that  it 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Essling 
and  the  death  of  Lannes.  The  melancholy 
anticipation  was  not  long  of  being  realised. 
The  enemy  retired  to  a  firesh  position  behind 
the  ravine  of  Makersdorf;  and  Napoleon, 
who  was  anxious  to  push  on  before  night  to 
Gorlitz,  himself  harried  to  the  front,  to  urge 
on  the  troops  who  were  to  dislodge  them 
from  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  to 
bar  the  approach  to  it  His  suite  followed 
him,  four  abreast,  at  a  rapid  trot  through  a 
hollow  way,  in  such  a  doud  of  dust  that 
hardly  one  of  the  riders  could  see  his  right- 
hand  man.  Suddenly  a  cannon-ball  glanced 
f^om  a  tree  near  the  Emperor,  and  struck  a 
file  behind,  consisthig  of  Mortier,  Caulain- 
court,  Elii^ner,  and  Doroc  In  the 'con- 
ftision  and  dust,  it  was  not  at  first  perceived 
who  was  hurt ;  but  a  page  soon  arrived  and 
whispered  in  the  Emperor's  ear,  that  Kir- 
gener  was  kiUedf  and  Duroc  desperately 
wounded.  Larrey  and  Ivan  instantly  came 
up,  but  all  their  efibrts  were  unavifuling: 
Duroc's  entrails  were  torn  out,  and  the 
dying  man  was  carried  into  a  cottage  near 
Makersdorf.  Napoleon,  profoundly  afiected, 
dismounted,  and  gazed  long  on  the  battery 
trom  whence  the  fatal  shot  had  issued.  He 
then  entered  the  cottage,  and  ascertained, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  there  was  no 
hope.  '  Duroc,'  said  he,  pressing  the  hand 
of  the  dying  hero,  ^  there  is  another  world 
where  we  £all  meet  again.'  Memorable 
words!  wrung  by  anguish  even  from  the 
child  of  Infidelity  and  the  Revolution.  Fi- 
nally, when  it  was  annoimced,  some  hours 
afterwards,  that  all  was  over,  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  Berthier,  without  articulating  a 
word,  a  paper,  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
monument  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  with 
this  inscription : — *  Here  the  General  Duroc, 
Duke  of  Friuli,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  gloriously  fell, 
struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  the  Emperor,  his  friend.' 


*^  Napoleon  pitched  his  tent  Sn  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cottage  where  Doroc  lay, 
and  seemed  for  the  time  altogether  over- 
whelmed by  his  emotions.  The  squares  of 
the  Old  Guard,  respecting  his  feetings,  ar- 
ranged themselves  at  a  distance;  and  even 
his  most  confidential  attendants  did  not  for 
some  time  venture  to  approach  his  penon. 
Alone  he  sat,  wrapped  in  his  grey  great- 
coat, with  his  forehead  resting  on  hU  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  a  prey  to  the 
most  agonising  reflections.  In  vain  Oaulain- 
court  and  M^t  at  length  requested  his  at- 
tention to  the  most  pressing  orders.  *  To- 
morrow— everything  r  was  the  only  reply  of 
the  Emperor,  as  he  again  resomed  his  at- 
titude of  meditation.  A  moomfhl  silence 
rdgned  around ;  the  groups  of  officen  at  a 
little  distance  hardly  articalated  above  their 
breath ;  gloom  and  depreeskm  ^ipeared  OQ 
every  countenance ;  while  the  sabdoed  hum 
of  the  soldiers  preparing  their  repast,  and  the 
sullen  murmur  of  the  artilleiy-wagona,  as 
they  rolled  in  the  distance,  alone  told  that  a 
mighty  host  was  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Slowly  the  moon  rose  over  this 
melancholy  scene ;  the  heavens  became  illa- 
minated  by  the  flames  of  the  adjoming  vil- 
lages, which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Ucensa 
of  the  soldiers ;  while  the  noUe  bands  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  played  alternately  trinmph- 
ant  and  elegiac  strains,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
distracting  the  grief  of  their  chiet  Could  the 
genius  of  painting  pourtray  the  scene— could 
the  soul  of  poetry  be  inspired  by  the  feelings 
which  all  around  experienced,  a  more  strik- 
ing image  could  not  be  presented  of  the 
mingled  woes  and  animation  of  war — of  the 
greatness  and  weakness  of  man— of  his 
highest  glories,  and  of  his  nothingness  against 
the  arm  of  his  Creator."* 

We  do  not  add  a  word  of  comment 
— ^the  scene  is  for  ever  engraven  on  the 
reader's  heart.  No  wonder  that  such 
a  narrative  has  called  forth  the  entho- 
siastic  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

Style,  in  authors  of  original  genius, 
is  always  worthy  of  attention ;  for  with 
them  at  least,  whatever  it  may  be 
among  the  pigmies  of  literature,  it  is  a 
development  of  their  mental  character 
-—it  reveals  some  phases  of  the  aathor's 
intellectual  temperament.  St;^le,  in 
fact,  with  them,  is  thought  ;  it  is  Uieir 
greatest  characteristic ;  it  us  more  pe- 
culiarly theirs  than  their  opinions,  and 
more  permanently  so;  th^  maychanae 
with  access  of  information,  but  st]^e 
changes  rarely,  never  without  an  ex- 
tensive change  in  the  moral  being  of 
the  author.    Thus  we  see  Mr.  Alison's 
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style  as  completely  formed  in  his  Es- 
says  written  m  1819*  as  in  his  latest 
compositions.  His  knowledge^  in  the 
interval,  must  have  increased  incom- 
parably, his  intellect  grown  wider  and 
profounder ;  but  the  style  remains  un- 
changed :  it  is  a  reflex  of  his  mental 
temperament.  Let  us  consider  its  cha- 
racter. 

A  logical  style — a  style  addressing 
itself  to  the  pure  reason,  and  eliminat- 
ing every  superfluous  word — is  admi- 
rable in  the  exact  sciences;  because 
there,  all  passion  being  excluded,  the 
mind  acts  easily  to  the  height  of  its 
natural  powers.  The  highest  eloquence 
cannot  express  equality  better  than  the 
route  sign  of  algebra ;  the  figures  of 
poetry  are  wasted  in  proving  the  axiom 
that  the  whole  is  ^ater  tlmn  its  part. 
But  when  prejudices  are  to  be  over- 
come— when  feeling  and  imagination 
must  be  appealed  to — when  a  certain 
emotion  is  to  be  excited  in  the  breast 
of  the  reader,  or  a  picture  painted  on 
his  mind's  eye,  the  case  is  widely  differ- 
ent. Then  the  thought  must  be  clothed 
with  beauty  or  terror  to  arrest  the  mind, 
and  the  vigour  of  earnestness  must 
send  it  home  to  the  heart :  feature  after 
feature,  colour  after  colour  must  be  add- 
ed, till  the  scene  rise  before  the  imagi- 
nation. Terseness,  admirable  quality 
as  it  is,  in  such  circumstances  often 
defeats  itself.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
heart  starts  at  once  from  indifference 
into  deep  feeling  in  a  moment :  in  the 
mimic  world  of  literature  or  the  stage, 
never.  Emotion  must  run  long  in  one 
channel  before  it  acquires  the  velocity 
of  passion.  Like  the  streamlet  issuing 
from  its  quiet  cradle  in  the  mountain 
lake,  its  early  movements  are  languid 
and  slow ;  it  is  when  slope  after  slope 
has  been  descended,  when  wave  after 
wave  has  risen  and  dashed  against  its 
leaders,  that  the  flood  sweeps  onward 
in  irresistible  might.  Similarly,  in  the 
moral  world,  it  is  a  stunning  succession 
of  griefs  that  makes  the  strong  head 
reel  and  the  weak  heart  break  ;  it  is 
<h*op  after  drop  of  burning  gall  that 
works  up  man  to  madness ;  it  is  when 
wave  after  wave  dashes  over  our  soul 
that  we  cry  loudest  to  Him  who  alone 
can  save  us.  Hence,  all  writings  that 
most  powerfully  affect  the  heart  ai-e 
based  on  this  principle  of  iteration,  of 
working  upon  an  emotion  till  it  seizes 


the  whole  soul — on  the  knowledge  that 
bare  truth  can  never  pierce  human  in- 
difference, that  it  must  be  arrayed  in 
the  hues  of  imagination  ere  the  heai% 
takes  note  of  its  presence — that  in  fine, 
in  the  words  of  Napoleon,  "It  is 
imagination  that  rules  the  world." 
All  impassioned  authors  write  thus 
instinctively.  Ardent  and  vivid  in 
their  conceptions,  they  seize  the  most 
striking  view  of  thew  subject,  and 
make  the  lightnings  of  genius  to  play- 
around  it,  uU,  bright  and  burning,  it 
stamps  itself  durably  upon  the  reader's 
soul.  Such  is  the  style  of  Alison, 
especially  in  his  Essays,  where  the 
freer  nature  of  the  subject  allows  fuller 
scope  to  the  natural  ardour  of  his  mind. 
The  ideas  of  Truth  in  the  lan- 
guage OF  Imagination,  that  is  the 
grand  feature  of  his  style.  The  struc- 
ture of  his  sentences  is  very  pleasing 
and  readable— free  and  flowing,  exqui- 
sitely natural,  vigorous.  Composition 
evidently  costs  him  no  effort ;  and  his 
manuscnpt — rapid,  gliding,  angular, 
scarcely  exhibiting  a  single  erasure  or 
interlineation — corroborates  the  sup- 
position. 

Taking  as  our  text  the  Essays  as 
now  published,  and  the  present  edi- 
tion of  his  History,  there  is  but  one 
blemish  with  which  we  can  honestly 
charge  his  composition — and  that  is, 
an  occasional  denciency  of  arrangement 
in  details.  The  train  of  thought  does 
not  always  progress  so  steadily  as  it 
ought ;  some  links  in  the  chain  of  ideas 
might  be  transposed  with  advantage. 
The  arrangement  of  his  paragraph?,  of 
his  leading  thoughts,  is  always  excel- 
lent ;  it  is  the  development  and  illustra- 
tion of  these  in  his  sentences,  that  is 
sometimes  defective.  His  meaning  in 
such  places  is  never  in  the  least  degree 
obscure,  never  feeble  in  expression :  it 
is  not  that  his  inferences  or  illustrations 
are  in  their  wrong  place — they  come 
most  naturally;  but  they  are  not  al- 
ways in  their  best  place.  This  is,  per- 
haps, being  hypercritical,  in  criticising 
an  author  so  voluminous  as  Mr.  Ah- 
Bon ;  and  it  is  so  unquestionably  in 
regard  to  the  Essays,  composed  in 
**hot  haste" — and  in  which  the  anima- 
ted and  unstudied  style  of  the  author, 
the  sole  source  of  the  blemish,  forms 
no  small  part  of  their  charm.  In  them 
we  see  him  writing  as  naturally,  as 


*  See  the  Essays  on  Bobert  Bruce,  the  Tyrol,  and  National  Monomentt,  in  vol.  it 
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free  from  care,  as  if  the  eye  of  a  critic 
were  never  to  light  upon  his  pages — 
ai  if  he  were  condensing  his  own 
thoughts  for  his  own  behoof.  He 
must  have  an  extraordinary  conscious- 
ness of  power,  justified,  indeed,  by 
the  reality.  In  the  most  varied  and 
most  difficult  subjects,  his  style  ever 
tells  us  of  a  man  who  has  no  fear  of 
^inrj^  wrong — who  trusts  implicitly  to 
vie  dictates  of  his  head  and  heart — 
and  who,  assiured  of  the  truth  of  his 
ideas,  takes  no  care  in  trimming  and 
polishing  them ;  he  trusts  their  form 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  We 
would  gladly  have  seen  less  of  this 
blemish  in  his  History,  yet  what  else 
could  one  expect  ?  It  was  a  work  of 
extraordinary  compass ;  its  opinions — 
nay,  many  even  of  its  facts — were  sure 
to  be  canvassed  in  every  comer  of  the 
country.  It  took  him  five-and-twenty 
years  to  compose  it  as  it  stands ;  was 
It  to  be  expected — nay,  was  it  to  be 
desired— that  its  completion  skoidd  be 
delayed  for  sone  hiilf  dozen  years 
longer,  when  the  casualties  of  life 
ia%ht  any  day  terminate  the  career  of 
its  gifted  author,  and  leave  the  mission 
of  his  life  unfinished  ?  They  only  who 
have  had  a  similar  task  in  hand  can 
conceive  with  what  deep-felt  emotion 
he  must  have  laid  down  his  pen  at 
last,  and  thanked  his  God  who  had 
given  him  health  and  strength  to  com« 
plete  it  1  What  aspirations,  what  de- 
pressions must  have  traversed  his 
spirit  in  those  long  years  of  composi- 
tion I  How  often  must  his  persever- 
ance have  been  nigh  giving  way  under 
the  heart-sickuess  of  hope  deferred ! 
Verily,  they  who  enter  upon  the  la- 
bour of  a  lifetime,  with  all  its  chances 
of  interruption  and  failure,  need  an 
enthusiastic  and  enduring  heart. 

Judging  from  some  passages,  Mr. 
Alison  is  as  aware  of  this,  the  onl^ 
blemish  of  his  History,  as  any  of  his  cri- 
tics can  be  ;  and  the  present  edition  is 
superior  in  this  matter  to  its  prede- 
cessors. But  the  defect  will  never  be 
entirely  remedied  by  its  author.  **  Per- 
haps no  man  living,"  says  an  unsparing 
political  antagonist,  **  could  have  done 
greater  justice  to  the  subject,  although 
writers  hereafter,  profiting  by  his  toil, 
may  improve  upon  his  work."  Never 
was  there  a  work  so  extensive  in  which 
the  blemishes  could  be  so  easily  removed 
without  affecting  its  spirit  or  features. 
All  the  varied  elements — all  the  many- 
coloured  stones  for  the  edifice  are  there. 


ill  their  nroper  proportions  and  in  their 
propr  places :  a  little  clipping  and  po* 
tishmg  is  alone  wanting  to  m&e  it,  not 
only  a  monumentum  <bt€  pereimhu,  bat 
a  lasting  model  of  peHection.  But  per- 
fection of  power  and  of  finish  were 
never  possessed  by  one  person.  A 
Homer  or  a  Michael  Angelo  never 
exhibits  the  deUcate  finish  of  a  Vlr^ 
or  a  Raphael.  It  is  not  that  the 
union  is  absolutely  incompatible,  but 
morally  it  is  so.  There  is  an  obstade 
opposed  to  it  in  the  temperament  of 
onginal  genius.  An  artist  of  great 
originality  generally  seeks  afttor  Power, 
in  some  degree  at  the  expense  of  Beauty. 
Moreover,  he  is  averse  to  retouofaing 
or  recasting  his  wox^cs.  His  mind 
takes  delight  in  socoessive  creations, 
but  chafes  under  the  task  of  amend- 
ment. However  much  to  be  lamented, 
the  fact  is  unquestionable.  **  It  would 
be  a  fine  tiling,**  says  M^FooMffcl,  **i€ 
&  paetwtce  to  sciae  wl»  womMeoamt^ 
Shakspeare  by  Racine,  and  compliment 
Racine  by  Shakespeare."  But  can 
eclectism  in  art,  in  aspiring  after  the 
fusion  of  heterogeneous  elements,  do 
more  than  effect  an  imperfect  soldering 
between  qualities  wnich  exclude  or 
neutralise  one  another?  To  borrow 
part  of  one  system  and  part  of  another 
— to  wed,  for  example,  tne  ornate  grace 
of  Racine  to  the  energetic  nudity  of 
Dante,  to  temper  the  turbulent  and  fan- 
tastic buflfooneries  of  Aristophanes  bv 
the  melancholy  gaiety  of  Moliere, — is 
such  an  attempt  desirable,  or  such  a 
union  possible  ?  Certainly  the  attempt 
will  never  be  made  by  second-rate  ge- 
nius. Originality  implies  unity.  All 
the  grand  epochs  of  mtelloctaal  crea* 
tion,  all  the  great  monuments  of  art, 
attest  this.  A  man  may  excel  in  many 
diverse  pursuits,  but  his  mode  of  excel- 
ling  is  the  same  in  all.  He  can  be  su- 
premely  great  only  when  following  the 
master-impulse  of  his  nature.  There 
never  was  a  perfect  artist ;  and,  to  the 
end  of  time,  men  must  learn  to  avoid 
the  faults  of  genius,  while  they  strive 
to  imitate  its  excellencies. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Alison 
ccm  do,  we  would  point  to  his  splen- 
did dissertation  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form,— written  at  the  time  the  famous 
Bill  was  under  discussion, — where  we 
sec  his  clear,  flowing,  manly  style 
resting  on  a  no  less  perfect  develop* 
ment  of  thought,  the  ideas  succe^mg 
each  other  in  the  best  order — at  once 
a  monument  of  political  wistlom  and  a 
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model  for  tbe  highest  efforts  of  essay- 
writing.  But  if  we  would  learn  to  what 
perfeotton  arrangement  of  details  can 
oe  brought,  turn  to  the  pages  of  Ma- 
caulay.  That  sreat  writer  exccb  in  the 
lucid  progressum  of  ideas,  and  in  the 
concision  and  symmetry  of  his  sen- 
tences :  each  of  these  is  rounded  and 
put  into  its  place  with  a  care  and 
finish  truly  marvellous — which  in  his 
Essays  is  exceedinj^ly  beautiful,  but 
becomes  almost  pamful  in  his  larger 
work.  Such  a  style  is  of  incalculable 
importance  in  the  prominent  parts  of 
his  narrative,  but  we  cannot  help  think. 
iDg  its  constant  use  a  blemish  in  an 
artistic  composition ;  for  it  tends  to 
destroy  that  retiefwidch.  is  so  grateful 
to  a  r^ider*8  mind,  and  that  suhordina- 
tion  of  events  which  b  so  helpful  to  his 
intellect. 

Physiolopsts  have  discovered  that, 
when  food  is  given  in  a  highly  concen. 
trated  form,  much  of  it  is  lost,  and 
that  bulk  as  well  as  nutriment  is  re- 
quired  ere  food  is  easily  and  econo- 
mically assimilated  by  the  stomach.  In 
like  manner,  when  great  terseness  and 
condensation  of  ideas  is  practised  by 
authors,  a  great  portion  of  their  wis. 
dom  and  b^ut^  is  lost,  for  nine  out  of 
ten  readers  will  not  pause  over  the 
sentences  long  enough  to  extract  their 
full  import.  Thus  also,  an  artificial 
style — a  style  in  which  ornament  and 
&ncy  overlay  simplicity — is  much  more 
fatiguing  to  a  reader  than  a  natural 
one ;  for,  in  the  former,  ideas  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  a  guise  to  which 
it  is  unaccustomed.  Elaboration  itself 
may  become  irksome.  We  know  no 
author,  living  or  dead,  who  can  equal 
Lamartine  in  the  minuteness,  delicacy, 
or  gorgeousness  of  his  finishing ;  yet 
we  defy  any  man  to  read  twenty  pagies 
of  his  beautiful  Voyage  en  Orient  with- 
out a  sense  of  weariness.  We  must 
estimate  works  not  only  bj  the  quan- 


tity and  value  of  their  contents,  but  by 
the  shape  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us ;  and  the  more  nearly  this  fulfils 
the  natural  aim  of  the  work,  tbe  nearer 
it  comes  to  perfection.  A  dictionary 
of  dates  is  meant  for  reference,  but  the 
primary  object  of  a  history  is  to  be 
read ;  and  over  and  above  all  research, 
and  impartiality,  and  philosophic  acu- 
men, we  require  that  such  works  be 
composed  in  a  style  most  acceptable  to 
the  reader's  mind.  Acoordmgl^r  we 
hold  that  Alison's  style  of  composition 
is  admirably  adapted,  is  the  most  suit« 
able  of  all,  for  large  woiks.  J£  a  page 
of  his  contains  ^^noer  ideas  than  a  page 
of  Macaulay*s,  it  certainly  contains 
larger  ones ;  this  is  both  a  greater  sign 
of  genius,  and  gives  more  of  grandeur 
and  simplicity  to  his  works.  And  we 
conceive  that  it  is  Macaulay's  lucid 
arrangement  of  details  which  gives  him 
his  only  advantage  over  his  ^nder 
rival.*  In  expressing  this  opimon,  we 
take  no  account  of  their  pohtical  prin- 
ciples. It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  enter 
on  such  a  discussion :  for  all  we  could 
say  here,  the  partisans  of  each  would 
continue  as  bigoted  as  ever.  Indeed, 
argument  in  politics  is  at  all  times  a 
feeble  engine  of  conviction ;  experience 
and  self-interest  are  the  only  sure  win- 
ners of  proselytes. 

Mr.  Alison  is  evidently  a  man  of 
ffreiit  ardour  of  feeling,  and  he  posrs 
forth  his  ideas  rather  with  the  impetu- 
osity of  oratory  than  in  tbe  measured 
tone  of  didactic  compoation.  He  is 
the  most  rhetorical  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  bis  eloquence  is  of  the 
highest  land^  figurative,  splendid,  and 
convinciffg.  Indeed  so  often  does  this 
style  recur,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
name  it  as  his  chief  peculiarity.  His 
whole  Essa3rs  are  tinged  with  it ;  and 
in  many  parts — for  instance,  the  five 
or  six  opening  pages  of  his  ^*  CarUst 
Struggle  in  Spain" — the  language  is 


'  *  We  conclude  mir  remarks  on  this  subject  by  quotirg  the  o[^m<m  given  on  a  somewhat 
amUar  case  by  Mr.  Jieitch  Ritchie, — ^himself  a  writer  of  great  elegance,  and  of  whom  it  may 
justly  be  saki "  nihU  tetigit  quod  non  omavit,'*  It  occurs  in  a  review  by  him  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
Autobiography : — **  Sir  Walter  Scott's  being  *  the  least  quotable  for  sententiousness  or  wit,  or 
any  other  memorable  brevity,  in  the  whole  circle  of  illustrious  writers,'  is  not  a  defect  in  his 
literary  character,  as  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  consider  it.  Scott  was  an  artbt — that  is  the  whole 
secret  His  efforts  were  directed,  not  to  minute  points  of  the  picture,  but  to  the  general  effect. 
He  was  more  a  writer  of  epics  than  of  epigrams.  The  very  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote 
shows  his  possession  of  the  subject,  while  it  necessarily  involves  a  want  of  attention  to  the 
finish  and  nicety  of  details."  There  is  more  of  the  epigrammatic  and  antithetic  in  Alison  than 
in  Scott ;  yet  Mr.  Ritchie'^  remarks  on  the  great  novelist's  style  aptly  corroborate  our  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  hiitorian's. 
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pure  oratory.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
description  of  writing,  and  of  his  pow- 
ers as  a  public  speaker,  we  extract  the 
peroration  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  at  a  dinner  in  Glasgow,  in  1839, 
given  to  the  first  colonists  who  left  the 
Clyde  for  New  Zealand.  After  some 
remarks  on  the  astonishing  progress  of 
mankind  from  the  ferocitv  and  igno- 
rance of  barbarism  to  the  benefits  and 
enterprises  of  civilisation,  he  thus  con- 
cludes : — 

*'  Those  marvellous  changes  do  indeed  en- 
large the  circle  of  onr  ideas,  for  they  cany 
OS  back  to  primsval  days,  and  the  first  sepa- 
ration of  the  difierent  races  of  mankind  upon 
earth.  For  what  said  the  Moet  High  in  that 
anspicioos  moment,  when  the  eagle  first 
sported  in  the  returning  sunbeam — when 
the  dove  brought  back  the  olive  branch  to 
a  guilty  and  expiring  world,  and  the  *  robe 
of  beams  was  woven  in  the  sky  which  first 
spoke  peace  to  man  T — *  God  shall  increase 
Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant* 
God  hoi  multiplied  Japhet,  and  well  and 
nobly  has  he  performed  his  destiny.  After 
conquering  in  the  Roman  legions  the  ancient 
work! — after  huroanismg  the  barbarism  of 
antiquity  by  the  power  of  the  Roman  sway 
and  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
^ audax  Taped  genus^  has  transmitted  to 
modern  times  the  glorious  inheritance  of 
European  freedom.  After  having  conquered 
in  the  British  Navy  the  empire  of  the  seaii, 
it  has  extended  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
earth  the  influence  of  humanised  manners, 
and  bequeathed  to  future  ages  the  far  more 
glorious  inheritance  of  British  colonis- 
ation. 

**  But  marlc  the  difference  in  the  action  of 
the  descendants  of  Japhet — the  European 
race — upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  from 
the  influence  of  that  religion  to  which  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  mighty  pioneer. 
The  Roman  legions  conquered  only  by  the 
sword:  fire  and  bloodshed  attended  their 
steps.  It  was  said  by  onr  own  ancestors, 
on  the  hills  of  Caledonia,  that  they  gave 
peace  only  by  establishing  a  solitude — *  uhi 
folihidinem  faciuntj  pacem  appeUant,^  The 
British  colonists  now  set  out  with  the  olive 
branch,  not  the  sword,  in  their  hand ;  with 
the  cross,  not  the  eagle,  on  their  banners. 
They  bring  not  war  and  devastation,  but 
peace  and  civilisation  around  their  steps ; 
and  the  track  of  their  chariot-wheels  is  fol- 
lowed, not  by  the  sighs  of  a  captive,  but  by 
the  blessings  of  a  renovated  world. 

"  *  He  shall  dwell,'  says  the  prophecy,  '  in 
the  tents  of  Shorn.'  Till  these  times  that  pro- 
phecy has  not  been  accomplished :  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem — the  Asiatic  race,  still  hold 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth ;  and  the  march 
of  civilisation,  like  the  path  of  the  sun,  has 
hitherto  been  from  east  to  west.     From  the 


plains  of  Sbinar  to  the  Isles  of  Greece — from 
the  Isles  of  Greece  to  the  hills  of  Borne — 
ftom  the  hills  of  Rome  to  the  shores  of  Bri- 
tain— from  the  shores  of  Britain  to  the  wUds 
of  America,  the  progress  of  civilisation  has 
been  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  it  hat 
never  reverted  to  the  land  of  its  birth.  Is, 
then,  this  progress  destined  to  be  perpetoal? 
Is  the  tide  of  civilisation  to  roll  only  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  the  mm, 
of  knowlege  to  set  at  last  in  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  ?  No ;  the  mighty  day  of  four  thou- 
sand years  is  drawing  to  its  close ;  the  sun 
of  humanity  has  performed  its  destined 
course ;  but  long  ere  its  setting  rays  are  ex- 
tinguished in  the  west,  its  ascending  beams 
have  glittered  on  the  isles  of  the  eastern 
seas.  We  stand  on  the  vergo  of  the  great 
revolution  of  lime— the  descendants  of  Ja- 
phet are  about  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem 
— civilisation  is  returning  to  the  land  of  its 
birth,  and  another  day  and  another  race  are 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  human  species. 
Already  the  British  arms  in  India  have 
given  herald  of  its  approach,  and  spread 
into  the  heart  of  Asia  the  terrors  of  the 
English  name,  and  the  justness  of  the  Eng- 
lish rule.  And  now  we  see  the  race  of  Ja- 
phet setting  forth  to  people  the  isles  of  the 
East,  and  the  seeds  of  another  Europe  and 
a  second  England  sown  in  the  regione  of  the 
sun.  But  mark,  gentlemen,  the  words  of 
the  prophecy :  *  He  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant* 
It  is  not  said  Canaan  shall  be  his  slave*  To 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  given  the  sceptre 
of  the  globe ;  but  there  is  not  given  the  lash 
of  the  slave-driver,  or  the  rack  of  the  execu- 
tioner. The  East  will  not  be  stained  by  the 
same  atrocities  as  the  West ;  the  frightful 
gangrene  of  an  enslaved  race  b  not  to  mar 
the  destinies  of  the  family  of  Japhet  in  the 
Oriental  world.  Humanising,  not  destroy- 
ing, as  they  advance ;  uniting  with,  not  en- 
slaving, the  inhabitants  with  whom  they 
dwell,  the  British  race  may  be  improved  in 
vigour  and  capacity  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  emigrants  whom  we  see 
around  us  may  become  the  progenitors  of  a 
race  destined  to  exceed  the  glories  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation,  as  much  as  they  have  out- 
stripped the  wonders  of  ancient  enterprise. 
Views  siidi  as  these  arise  unbidden  at  such 
a  moment  as  the  present,  and  they  promise 
to  realise  the  beautiful  anddpationa  formed 
forty  years  ago  by  the  Bard  of  Hope — ^the 
Poet-Laureate  of  New  Zealand — who  ap- 
pears, in  this  instance,  to  have  been  almost 
insfHred  by  the  spirit  of  ptopfae<7 :— > 

**  *  Come,  bright  Trnpromnent  I  In  the  car  of  Ttoit, 
And  rule  the  tpacfous  world  from  dime  to  dime  i 
Tliy  handmaid.  Art,  shall  erery  wild  explore, 
Trace  every  ware,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  ZealttHd*%  hills,  where  tigera  steal  along, 
And  the  dread  Indian  chants  a  dioaal  song  i 
Wh«.re  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk. 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  roorderous  totnshawk  t 
There  shaH  the  flocks  on  thymy  paatorea  stray. 
And  shepherds  dance  at  summer's  opcninf  day  i 
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B«rh  w«n<!eHiig  genini  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shidl  atart  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men  ; 
And  iiknce  mark  on  voodland  height*  around 
The  Tillage  curfew  ai  U  tolU  profound.*  *'• 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in 
many  places  between  the  style  of  Ali- 
son and  that  of  Dr.  Croly.  Particu- 
larly when  comparing  the  essays  of 
these  gifted  writers  which  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  periodical  press  (thus  com- 
posed under  similar  circumstances),  we 
find  in  both  the  same  rhetorical  rhythm, 
the  same  earnestness  and  fervour,  the 
same  telling  use  of  antithesis ;  and  in 
both  we  see  a  peculiar  elevation  of 
mind  and  grandeur  of  ideas,  ever 
guided  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. Nay,  even  in  things  military  a 
common  sympathy  unites  them.  The 
brilliant  author  of  "  Salathiel"  glows 
with  animation  while  depicting  the  iron 
progress  and  matchless  skill  of  the  Ro- 
man I-«egionaries ;  and  never  does  he 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
his  narrative  rings  with  the  clash  of 
spear  and  morion,  with  the  shock  of 
ciarcing  squadrons  and  the  roar  of  red 
artillery.  It  is  ever  so  with  chivalric 
and  enthusiastic  minds.  Alison  and 
Croly,  Scott,  Aytoun  andMacaulay, — 
men  trained  to  peace  fi*om  their  youth 
upwards,  and  warm  and  gentle  in  heart 
as  philanthropy  could  desire,— have 
never  been  surpassed  in  martial  com- 
position, and  exhibit  the  fire  of  the 
soldier  as  remarkably  as  even  the  dis- 
tinguished militaiy  annalist  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War.f  There  is  a  dread  ma- 
jesty in  war  which  fascinates  their 
spints.  It  stands  before  them,  clothed, 
indeed,  in  terrors,  but  still  the  grandest 
embodiment  of  Power  and  Genius  that 
ever  stalked  over  earth — the  arena  on 
which  heroism  and  self-devotion  are 
forced  into  their  noblest  forms.  More- 
over they  were  bom  or  grew  up  within 
its  purple  shadow,  and  it  has  left  its  tint 
on  the  many-coloured  tablets  of  their 
hearts. 

But  images  in  greater  frequency 
and  beauty  start  up  before  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Croly,  He  is  not  only  a  poet 
in  heart,  but  a  poet  developed ;  he  not 
only  feels  the  principles  of  beauty  with- 
in him,  but  he  has  found  the  endless 
counterparts  of  them  in  the  external 
world  of  nature  and  of  man ;  and  no 
sooner  does  his  soul  see  beauty  than 


his  eye  beholds  a  physical  form  that 
can  illustrate  the  viewless  emotion. 
We  find  no  great  vaiiety  of  imagery 
in  Mr.  Alison.  He  seems  to  have 
made  a  vocabulary  of  similes  and  illus- 
trations when  he  first  began  the  lite- 
rary career;  and  the  objects  which 
then  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
as  tvpes  of  his  ideas,  have  now  become 
so  blended  with  those  ideas  that  no 
sooner  does  the  one  rise  to  his  mind 
than  it  calls  up  by  association  tho 
other  also.  He  is  never  recherche 
in  his  imagery;  often  striking,  his 
similes  are  always  plain ;  he  picks 
them  up  instinctively  as  he  hurries 
along,  and  uses  them  not  for  their 
beauty,  but  for  perspicacity  and 
force.  His  use  of  figurative  language 
(a,  little  excessive,  by-the-bye,  in  the 
nrst  editions  of  his  History)  fre- 
quently reminds  one  of  Homer.  As 
in  the  epic  bard  of  Greece,  the  figures 
are  always  apt  and  unlaboured,  with 
little  variety — the  same  figures  re- 
curring whenever  similar  ideas  are 
expre^ed.  Fjgurative  expressions 
abound,  curt  similes  are  frequent, 
and  he  often  quotes  remarkable  say- 
ings of  remarkable  men  with  the  hap- 
§iest  effect ;  but  he  never  shows  any  ten- 
encj  to  allegorical  writing,  or  to  that 
species  of  anecdotical  illustration,  which 
— sometimes  quaint  and  apt,  sometimes 
degenerating  into  lifeless  conceits— 
is  often  beautiful,  but  never  vigorous. 
He  is  too  earnest  for  it.  It  does  ad« 
mirably  in  light  literature,  but  is  ra- 
iher  out  of  place  in  elevated  works, 
where  dignity  and  earnestness  are  ex- 
pected by  the  reader.  A  man  who 
has  time  to  hunt  for  conceits  or  re- 
cherche analogies,  cannot  be  much  im- 
pressed  with  his  subject;  and  when- 
ever an  author  is  in  sangfroid,  so  is 
his  reader. 

The  best  excuse  for  any  blemishes  in 
Mr.  Alison's  writings  is,  perhaps,  the 
true  one :  he  has  little  time  to  polish 
his  details.  He  has  a  legacy  of  origi- 
nal thought  to  bequeath ;  he  feels 
within  him  a  fountain  of  fresh  thoughts 
ever  ^shing  inipatiently  to  flow  forth 
into  the  light  oi  day ;  and  it  is  to  set 
free  these  ronntains  that  he  writes.  We 
do  not  say  that  he  is  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
men,  for  we  believe  that  there  is  more 


•  "Essays,*'  vol.  li.  pp.  672-674 

f  Lieutenant-Colonel  Napier,  whose  exquisite  battle-scenes  must  be  familiar  to  our  readers. 
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of  grandiloquence  than  of  truth  in  such 
phrases.  By  a  beautiful  law  of  Pro- 
videnccy  the  means  most  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  our  race  are  precisely 
those  which  best  confer  happiness  on  the 
individual :  each  one  most  effectually 
promotes  the  well-bein^  of  the  species 
when  he  discharges  his  duty  to  him- 
8elf>  when  he  acts  in  accordance  with 
the  lofly  tendencies  of  his  nature.  It 
IS  to  satisfy  the  immortal  essence  with- 
in that  all  great  men  write  and  act  in 
the  world.  All  high  genius  is  impelled 
outwards ;  it  demands  to  take  form, 
to  go  forth  into  the  world,  irrespective 
of  consequences,  irrespective  of  whe- 
ther it  be  smiled  or  firowned  on,  whe- 
ther it  be  hailed  as  a  prophet  or  de- 
rided as  a  dreamer.  To  take  form  and 
go  forth  is  ever  its  imperious  desire : 
the  inner  voice  is  only  hushed  by  the 
exit  of  the  crier.  Let  no  Utilitarian, 
proud  of  a  false  system,  let  no  Mate- 
rialist, glorying  in  his  deadening  creed* 
preach  to  the  roet  that  he  is  deluded, 
and  that  he  would  do  better  to  spin 
calico  and  win  gold,  than  weave,  amid 
solitude  and  neglect,  the  rainbow  fan- 
cies that  flit  in  mingled  storm  and  sun- 
shine through  his  soul.  Genius  cares 
not  for  the  offerings  of  Earth  or  the  meed 
of  Mammon :  the  svren  voice  of  the 
world  cannot  reach  nim  amid  the  mu- 
sic of  the  spheres ;  the  paltry  Present 
shrinks  away  before  a  deathless  Eter- 
nity. There  is  a  heavenly  idol  shrined 
in  his  heart ;  and  at  the  si^ht  of  its 
beauty,  at  the  c^l  of  its  spuit- voice, 
all  otiier  fascination  is  forgotten.  It 
is  as  real  and  far  less  perishable,  as 
enthralling  and  far  more  noble  an  en- 
tity for  him  than  the  golden  calf  that 
wins  the  worship  of  the  woridling.  It 
is  no  fiction,  that  crv  of  the  spirit  to 
be  bom  into  the  world.  Sit  down  b^ 
yonder  couch,  where  early  Genius  is 
dying,  and  bdiold  the  melancholy  that 
clouds  that  young  brow.  Whence  comes 
it?  He  is  leavmg  no  dear  ones  be- 
hind; his  existence  has  been  made 
happy  rather  by  the  mind  and  soul 
that  God  gave  him,  than  by  the  sweet 
links  of  human  life  or  the  world's  smile. 
Yet  a  shadow  is  resting  on  the  warm 
springs  of  life,  and  it  is  another  hand 
than  Death's  is  chilling  them ;  the  foun- 
tains of  youth  are  troubled,  but  not  at 
the  coming  Spectre  of  the  Grave.  He 
tells  you  that  ne  sees  within,  a  world  of 
bright  forms  that  no  eye  but  his  has 
ever  beheld ;  that  he  deemed  it  the  mis- 
sion of  hb  life  to  pamt  that  lovely  spirit- 


land  in  &del686  colours ;  but  that  now 
he  is  passing  vainly  awa^,  thattiie  siglitB 
and  sounds  of  that  fair  world  are  Ta- 
nishing  even  from  him,  and  that,  when 
his  eye  is  quenched*  they  will  fall  htak. 
into  the  void,  and  pass  irrecoverably 
away  like  a  forgotten  dream. 

Grand  and  original  in  his  concep- 
tions, knowing  that  it  is  in  tl»e  pos- 
session  of  these  that  he  differs  mHn 
other  men,  and  that  it  is  such  basis 
alone  that  makes  fame  buoyant  above 
the  floods  of  time,  Alison  is  negligent 
of  details.  His  whole  strength  is  cen- 
tred on  his  ideas.  It  is  to  give  them 
that  he  writes.  Enthusiastic  in  ^Mrit, 
confident  in  his  powers,  he  plunges 
into  his  subject  as  a  war-horse  leaps 
into  the  melee ;  and  a  flood  of  ideas, 
and  energy  unfailing,  bears  him  unfal- 
tering through.  Yet  what  a  marvel- 
lous beauty  m  those  sentences  I  £x. 
pletives  may  be  heaped,  repetitions  oil 
recurring ;  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  in  the  nighest  d^ree  charming.  Vi- 
vid in  idea,  dramatic  in  delineatiooy 
poetic  in  temperament,  he  rivets  and 
enchants  the  mind  of  his  read^,  and 
hurries  him  along  as  if  through  the 
pages  of  romance.  Once  warmed  in 
his  subject,  his  eloquence  is  irresis- 
tible; the  tide  of  oratory  bears  the 
reader  ceaselessly  onwards.  Earnest- 
ness is  the  great  power  for  moving  the 
hearts  of  men ;  it  is  earnestness  that 
makes  thought  contagious  ;  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  magnetic  power 
of  public  speaking.  When  Kemble» 
on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
dder  Kean,  answered,  "  Sir,  he  is  ter- 
ribly in  earnest,"  he  not  only  correctly 
discerned  the  source  of  that  fiery  ac- 
tor's influence  over  his  audience,  but 
proclaimed  the  key  to  success  in  all 
the  arts  that  aim  at  moving  the  heart 
of  man.  Alison  is  always  m  earnest. 
The  reader  feels  in  a  moment  that  not 
a  word  of  that  admiration,  of  that  cen- 
sure,  of  that  warning,  of  that  counsel, 
but  comes  from  the  writer's  heart. 
His  sentences  are  not  constructed 
with  the  careful  elegance  so  enchant- 
ing in  some  gifted  writers,  where  every 
thought  is  polished  ere  it  is  placed  in 
its  setting, -.still  less  with  that  dead 
beauty,  where  poverty  of  thought 
strives  to  conceal  itself  under  perfection 
of  form.  But  there  is  a  /^  in  his 
writings  such  as  no  others  can  rival; 
the  result  of  a  gifled,  ori^nal  mind,  con. 
scions  of  its  powers,  and  pouring  forth 
its  thoughts  fresh  as  they  flow  from 
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their  fountains  of  beauty,  ardent  and 
glowing  as  the  lava  from  its  source  of 
fire.  In  his  warnings  to  kings,  rulers, 
people,  you  seem  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  a  prophet;  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
eulogy,  in  the  fervid  eloquence  of  his 
perorations,  you  hear  his  neart  speak- 
ing. 

Although  no  stranger  to  the  sciences 
of  matter*  intimately  conversant  with 
the  lite  of  nature  and  the  heart  of  man, 
Mr.  Alison  never  enters  on  the  domain 
of  pure  science.  His  mind  possesses 
the  clear-seeing  powers  of  logic,  as  is 
manifest  in  his  delicate  unravelUng  of 
Ae  web  of  history,  and  tracing  to  their 
source  the  complex  causes  which  ori- 

finate  the  revolutions  of  nations.  But 
is  cast  of  thought  is  heroic,  not  mate- 
rial; it  is  less  logical  than  poetic  ;  or 
rather,  the  logicalprocess  in  bis  mind  is 
lost  to  view  under  the  superimposed 
beauty  of  imagination.  This  union 
of  opposite  qualities,  rare  in  second- 
rate  men,  seems  to  be  almost  universal 
in  minds  of  the  highest  order.  Napo- 
leon, that  most  wonderfUl  of  men,  was 
a  proficient  in  the  exact  sciences,  yet 
eveiT  thought  sprang  from  his  lips  in 
tire  fervid  colours  of  poetry.  His  was 
the  soul  of  Asia  linked  to  the  intellect 
of  Europe  ;  his  language  burned  with 
the  intensity  of  his  thoughts ;  and  his 
bulletins,  his  speeches,  his  conversa- 
tions resembled  less  the  language  and 
ideas  of  real  life  than  the  femd  decla- 
mation and  glowing  images  of  the  dra- 
ma.  Genius,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is 
great  natural  parts  accidentally  turned 
to  some  particular  pursuit,  and  can  be 
directed  at  will  to  any  others.  The 
general  voice  of  hi8tory>  and  the  closer 
testimony  of  biography,  confirm  the 
remark.  Michael  Angelo  was  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  in  all 
Sublime  |  painting  and  architecture, 
poetry  and  philosophy,  met  in  Leow 
nardo  da  Vinoi;  mathematics,  wit,  and 
imagination  were  equally  developed  in 
Pascal  J  Caesar  would  have  been  great 
in  anything  ;  Napoleon  was  unrivalled 
in  the  cabmet  as  in  the  field;  Wel- 
lington) pre-eminentlv  the  first  soldier 
of  our  times,  has  declared  that  his  na- 
tural turn  was  fbr  civil  affiiirs — and  any 
one  acquainted  with  his  career,  from 
the  governorship  of  My  toro  downwards, 
will  own  that  he  did' not  miscalcukte 
his  administratite  powers.  A  perusal 
of  the  writings  of  Alison,  and  still  more, 
we  d6ubt  not,  a  personal  knowledn^e  of 
their  author,  would  leAve  one  in  nesi- 


tation  as  to  what  is  his  peculiar  talent. 
If  any  one  department  of  thought  hold 
a  more  prominent  place  in  his  writines 
than  otners,  this  is  rather  an  indi- 
cation of  its  superiority  in  general 
interest  and  importance,  than  of  any 
restrictive  predilection  in  the  author 
himself.  War,  politics,  and  the  fine 
arts — the  last  especially  a  world  in  it- 
self—he seems  equally  at  home  in  them 
all ;  and  he  discusses  with  equal  gusto 
and  ability  the  *<breakingof  the  line," 
the  principles  of  the  drama,  or  the 
basis  of  a  constitution.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  had  his  career  per- 
mitted of  it,  he  would  have  lefb  a  high 
name  in  the  annals  of  war.  His  mili- 
tary bent,  as  well  as  his  military  talent, 
is  conspicuous  in  almost  every  chapter 
of  his  History.  Admirable  in  his  cri- 
ticisms  on  strategy,  he  is  not  unknown 
ing  in  the  minuter  science  of  tactics. 
Heroic  in  heart,  chivalrous  in  spirit, 
he  has  in  him  the  lofty  daring  of  the 
Paladins  of  Chariemasne;  of  undaimt- 
ed  moral  courage  (stm  rarer  gifr),  he 
would  have  stood,  like  Wellington  at 
Torres  YedraS)  alohe  amid  a  sea  of 
difiiculdesy  unshaken  beneath  a  load  of 
responsibility.  His  fine  person,  taU 
and  herculean,  is  made  for  command ; 
and  he  possesses  those  advantages  of 
nature,  and  gallantry  of  bearing,  which 
never  foil  to  sway  the  minds  and  win 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiery. 

Like  all  men  wlio  have  durablv  left 
a  name  in  the  annals  of  serious  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Alison  has  immense  powars 
of  application.  The  mere  reading  he 
has  gone  through,  exclusive  of  study 
and  note-takiDg>  appears  to  an  ordu 
nary  person  incredible.  Two  thousand 
volumes,  and  two-thirds  of  these  in  a 
foreign  language,  were  the  basis  upon 
which  he  reared  his  great  History; 
and  the  information  on  other  subjects 
which  he  exhibits  in  his  miscellaneous 
writings  is  not  lees  extraordinary. 
Politics  and  history,  novels  and  poetry, 
the  drama  and  the  arts,  alike  en- 
gage his  attention.  Every  master^ 
piece  of  antiquity  has  been  scanned 
by  him  —  every  remarkable  Conti- 
nental woric  undergoes  his  scrutiny. 
The  literature  of  the  day,  the  news- 
paper press  of  France  and  England^ 
of  America  and  the  colonies,  are  ready 
to  illustrate  or  corroborate  his  state- 
ments ;  imd  in  his  hands  trade-circu- 
lars,  blue>  books,  and  parliamentary 
returns,  become  eloouent  from  the 
truths  they  unfbld.    With  the  eye  and 
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the  ease  of  genius,  he  instantaneously 
detects  the  results  to  which  they  point, 
and  singles  out  at  once  from  a  mass  of 
rubbish  what  will  be  of  use  to  him  af- 
terwards. Regarding  the  varied  mo- 
numents of  his  talents  and  industry,  at 
one  time  we  might  fanc^  that  his  whole 
leisure  from  his  professional  duties  was 
devoted  to  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  the  masterpieces  of  English, 
French,  and  Italian  literature,  or  to 
the  exclusive  study  of  the  fine  arts : 
then  again  we  see  him,  his  great  work 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  solely  bent  on 
history  and  the  politics  of  nations ; 
once  more  he  seems  to  be  wholly  en- 
grossed with  the  monthly  and  quaii;er- 
Ty  journals,  and  the  daily  emanations 
of  the  British  and  Continental  press. 
Despite  his  official  and  literary  engage- 
ments, he  ever  keeps  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  is  master  of  every  subject 
as  it  rises  into  notice — almost,  indeed, 
before  it  assumes  a  definite  form.  It 
is  this  immense  general  knowledge, 
joined  to  his  candour  and  indepen- 
dence, which  gives  such  great  weight 
to  his  writings.  It  imparts  a  univer- 
sality to  his  mind,  before  which  pre- 
judice cannot  stand ;  and,  seconded  by 
a  capacious  mind,  it  gives  a  grandeur 
and  variety  to  his  conceptions  unrival- 
led by  any  other  writer.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  of  the  look  of  the  hard  student 
about  him.  His  handsome  face  and 
person  are  redolent  of  vigorous  health, 
and  his  air  and  manners  tell  rather  of 
the  world  of  fashion  than  of  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  study. 

The  art  of  criticism,  which  first 
sprang  up  in  this  country  about  half  a 
century  ago,  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  Minute,  marvellously 
searching  and  profound,  and  lighten- 
ing the  profundity  of  his  reflections  hy 
a  vein  of  the  most  genial  humour — ^ri- 
valling Jeffrey  in  delicacy,  transcend- 
ing him  immeasurably  in  genius,  ori- 
ginality, and  power — ^that  extraordi- 
nary man  unites  the  loveliness  of  a 
poet's  heart  and  fismcy  to  the  subtle 
analysis  of  the  moral  philosopher.  His 
criticism,  which  restncts  itself  to  art 
as  depicted  in  literature,  is  of  the 
widest  range,  from  a  single  word  or 
phrase  up  to  the  general  character  of 
a  whole  work.  Often,  with  the  brevity 
and  brilliance  which  none  but  a  poet 
may  aspire  to,  he  presents  the  essence 
or  spirit  of  a  work  in  a  few  sentences 
of  exquisite  beauty;  condensing  the 


grand  ideas,  the  ahry  thoughts  of  the 
author,  into  statue-like  forms,  the  off- 
spring  of  his  own  poetic  creation. 
But  it  is  minute  criticism,  it  is  bril- 
liant analysis,  that  is  his  peculiar 
province :  it  is  in  his  essay  on  "  By- 
ron's Address  to  the  Ocean,"  or  on  the 
time  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies,  that  his 
modus  operandi  is  most  characteristic : 
and  in  this  no  one  can  approach  his 
throne.  He  stands  without  a  rival  at 
home  or  abroad;  he  reigns  supreme 
as  King  of  Critics. 

In  the  writings  of  Alison,  we  be- 
hold another  range,  another  style. 
He  criticises  the  arts  of  colour  and 
form  as  well  as  the  creations  of  lite- 
rature. The  poet  and  the  sculptor, 
the  painter  and  the  dramatist,  the 
architect  and  the  historian,  stand  side 
by  side  in  his  pages ;  and  grand  ana- 
logies are  drawn,  with  exquisite  dis- 
cernment into  character,  between  kin- 
dred professors  of  different  arts.  Thus 
one  magnificent  essay  is  devoted  to 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo ; 
another  to  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Raphael ; 
in  which  admirable  portraitures  of 
these  artists  are  given,  and  the  genius 
characterising  each  group  is  shown  to 
be  homogeneous.  The  largeness  of 
view  habitual  to  Alison  disqualifies 
him  for  minute  criticism,  or  at  least 
makes  it  distasteful  to  him.  With  se- 
cond-rate artists  he  never  meddles — 
he  reserves  his  power  exclusively  for 
intellects  of  the  nighest  order ;  and  it 
is  to  the  essence  alone,  not  to  the  acci- 
dents, of  their  works  that  his  criti- 
cism is  directed.  Fancy  a  spectator 
standing  at  sunrise  on  the  summit  of 
the  Brenner,  or  on  one  of  the  loftier 
heights  of  the  Swiss  or  Tyrolese  Alps. 
He  overlooks  the  vallevs  and  lesser 
heights  that  lie  in  dusk  below,  and 
fixes  his  gaze  on  the  mountain-peaks 
that  tower  above  their  fellows,  and 
which  already  the  golden  sun  is  light- 
ing up  like  Deacons  for  the  world  to 
gaze  at.  He  is  too  far  off*  to  num- 
ber the  cascades  that  sparkle  on  their 
slopes,  to  criticise  the  varied  hues  of 
the  woodlands,  the  fantastic  diffs,  or 
the  picturesque  details  of  the  dells. 
But  he  looks  at  their  grand  forms, 
their  broad  lights  and  shadows,  their 
masses  of  colouring ;  and  he  compares 
one  glittering  peak  with  another,  and 
points  out  the  different  qualities  which 
excite  or  impair  our  aainiration.  It 
is  thus  that  Alison  uses  his  critical 
powers :  in  criticism,  as  in  everything 
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else,  it  is  largeness  of  style  that  cha- 
racterises him. 

In  variety,  his  essays  surpass  any 
others  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Politics,  from  the  dawn  of  history 
downwards ;  history,  in  every  age  and 
country ;  painting,  mediajval  and  mo- 
dern ;  architecture,  from  ancient  Athens 
to  modem  London ;  poetry,  in  all  its 
masterpieces  ;  the  drama  in  all  its 
ages ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  stage — the  splendid  but 
fleeting  triumphs  of  the  tragedian.*  All 
these  subjects  he  treats  with  exquisite 
freshness  of  thought  and  simplicity  of 
manner.  The  merest  tyro  can  under- 
stand his  criticism ;  for  it  is  based  on 
no  conventionalisms  or  subtle  system, 
but  on  the  feelings  of  the  heart — on 
principles  common  to  all  mankind. 
"  No  man,"  says  Augustus  Schlegel, 
"can  be  a  true  critic  or  connoisseur 
without  universality  of  mind,  without 
that  flexibility  which  enables  him  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of 
other  ages  and  nations,  and,  what  en- 
nobles human  nature,  to  recognise  and 
duly  appreciate  whatever  is  beautiful 
and  grand  under  the  external  accesso- 
ries which  were  necessary  to  its  em- 
bodying, even  though  occasionally 
they  may  seem  to  disguise  and  distort 
it" 

This  universality  and  flexibility  are 
possessed  by  Alison.  He  does  not 
set  out  with  a  Procrustean  code,  by 
which  to  gauge  the  varying  works 
of  art :  we  behold  his  principles  grow- 
ing under  our  eye,  buildmg  them- 
selves up  in  simple  grandeur.  Of 
course,  from  the  nature  of  the  Essays, 
his  art-principles  cannot  be  found  as- 
sembled and  arranged  in  any  one  place ; 
they  must  be  sought  for  through  a 
dozen  different  articles ;  but  even  the 
greatest  economist  of  time  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  extended  perusal. 
He  takes  the  monuments  of  art  that 
have  pleased  men  in  all  ages,  he  shows 
us  the  causes  of  that  universal  admira- 
tion, and  presents  as  deductions  the 
general  principles  of  art. 

Mr.  Aiison  t^es  Uttle  pleasure  in 
abstract  speculations,  and  nowhere 
does    he    oiscuss    the    much-agitated 


theory  of  Beauty ;  but  we  may  gather, 
from  the  nature  of  his  criticism,  that 
he  does  not  coincide  with  his  father's 
views  on  this  subject.  That  eminent 
writer  on  Taste  held  that  Beauty  de- 
pended entirely  upon  association,  though 
he  wavered  a  little  on  some  points  of 
detail.  Lord  Jefirey  adopted  his  prin- 
ciples, and  subsequently  carried  them 
out  vigorously  and  to  their  full  extent^ 
In  his  very  clever  but  superficial  essay 
on  Beauty  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Bn- 
tannica."  According  to  this  doctrine, 
the  universal  celebrity  of  the  master, 
pieces  of  Grecian  art— say  its  archi- 
tecture, for  example — arises  from  the 
associations  of  strength  and  costliness, 
and  of  the  noble  race  by  whom  they 
were  built,  which  they  excite  in  the 
beholder ;  and  from  the  fact  that  man- 
kind,  for  two  thousand  years,  have 
been  accustomed  to  admire  them,  and 
that  we  have  been  educated  in  the  be- 
lief of  their  excellence  from  our  cradle. 
Jeffrey  even  maintains  that  whatever 
a  man  thinks  beantiful,  is  so  ;  and  that 
the  Hottentot,  who  judges  of  beauty 
by  bulk,  shews  as  much  taste  in  admir- 
ing an  obese,  thick-hpped  negress  as 
the  Greek  in  extolling  the  proportions 
of  his  Venus.  In  fact,  according  to 
him,  there  can  be  no  degrees,  no  stan- 
dard of  taste;  every  man  is  a  law  unto 
himself;  and,  as  a  corollary,  he  advises 
every  artist  of  original  eenius  to  have 
two  standards  of  excellence,  one  for 
himself,  another  for  the  public;  to 
work  at  the  former  for  his  pleasmre,  but 
only  at  the  latter  for  fame  I  Theorists 
are  proverbially  deaf  to  the  whispers 
of  experience,  but  certidnly,  to  the 
eye  of  common  sense,  this  looks  very 
like  a  reductio  ad  absurdwn.  Happily^ 
artists  of  original  genius  will  not  thus 
be  led  astray :  the  voice  within  them 
will  be  more  powerful  than  the  sophis- 
tiy  from  without;  the  divine  afflatus 
will  keep  them  right.  But  Jeffrey's 
doctrines  were  calculated  to  startle 
men,  and  make  them  reconsider  the 
subject ;  and  now,  unless  we  err  greatly* 
the  current  of  opinion  has  set  in  strongly 
the  other  way.  No  champion  has  yet 
entered  the  lists  to  throw  down  the 
old  phantoms  of  error.     A  writer  in 


*  Actiug,  in  its  highest  branches,  is  not  only  one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  it  is  a  combination 
of  them  all ;  and  in  his  admirable  essays  on  the  British  Theatre  (which  originally  appeared 
in  this  Magazme),  Mr.  Alison  has  done  service  alike  to  departed  genius  and  to  future  genera- 
tions, by  preserving  an  eloquent  record  of  the  most  fascinating  and  most  fleedng  of  human 
triumphs. 
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the  WesimmHer  RevUw  lately  assailed 
Jefirey's  theory  of  beauty,  but  he  evi- 
deBtly  halted  between  two  opinions, 
and  only  proposed  changing  the  theory 
of  Association  for  the  eq^ually  unten- 
able and  not  very  explicit  one  of  In- 
iereatingnesi  i  but  they  are  losing  their 
hold  on  the  public  eye ;  and  Uie  re- 
markable experiments  of  that  enthusi- 
ast in  art,  D.  B.  Hay,  have  practically 
demonstrated  their  worthlessness.  To 
us  the  matter  appears  clear  enough; 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  entirely  analo- 
gous to  the  moral  sense  of  right  or 
wrong — Conscience.  And  the  theories 
of  Association,  Fitness,  Interestedness, 
advanced  in  reeard  to  the  one,  may  be 
^tly  paralleled  by  the  Selfish,  utili- 
tarian,  and  other  systems  broached  in 
regard  to  the  other. 

With  that  spirit  of  generalisation  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken, — ^that 
power  of  grasping  the  grand  features 
of  a  subject,  whfle  rejecting  its  pjer- 
plexinff  details;  of  discnminating 
the  inherent  from  the  accidental;  of 
seizing  the  permanent  amidst  the 
ephemeral,  which  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  ffenius  alike  m  the  specu- 
lations of  phflosophy  and  in  the  arts 
of  beauty, — Mr.  Alison  traces  the 
charm  of  all  high  art  to  a  few  great 
principles ;  though  deficient  in  some  of 
which,  certainly  beauty  may  still  exist, 
but  only  in  a  lesser  degree.  In  Tasso's 
''Jerusalem  Delivered,"  for  instance, 
the  unity  of  interest,  as  he  remarks,  is 
perfect ;  the  whole  characters  and  ac- 
tion of  the  poem  are  in  harmony ;  the 
rescue  of  the  Holy  City  from  the  Infidel 
is  felt  as  the  supreme  object  through- 
out.  In  Aiiosto's  *  *  Orlando  Furioso, " 
on  the  other  hand,  the  interest  is  bro- 
ken and  lost  in  a  mazy  history  of  the 
adventures  of  errant  knij^hts:  there  is 
great  beauty  still,  but  it  is  beauty  of 
parts  rather  than  of  the  whole — the 
electric  chain  of  interest  is  broken,  and 
nothing  can  supply  its  place.  In  like 
manner  he  admires  the  witching  dra- 
matic creations  of  Metastasio,  which 
appeal  rather  to  the  fancy  than  to  the 
heart  of  the  andience ;  but  he  tells  you, 
notwithstanding,  that  they  will  never 
rcttkch  the  fame  of  Shakspere's  dramas, 
in  which  the  interest  is  ever  and  en- 
tirely human,  in  which  the  actions  and 
passions  are  those  of  real  life.  In  this 
most  interesting  and  delightful  form  of 


the  Critical  Essay — in  Uus  ^prand  < 
paraHve  style  of  criticism  (if  we  may 
so  call  it) — Alison  is  as  unrivalled 
as  Professor  Wilson  is  in  profound  and 
beautiful  analysis. 

^  As  a  specimen  of  this  style  of  cri- 
ticism, we  extract  the  following  oii/i- 
theiis  of  Dante  and  Homer  :-— 

"  Danta  had  much  more  proCDund  fedings 
than  Homer,  and  therefore  he  has  painted 
deep  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  with 
greater  force  and  Odelity.     The  more  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  world,  the  influonce  of  a 
spuitoal  faith,  the  awAil  anticipation  of  a 
judgment  to  oome,  the  inmost  feelings  whkfa, 
during  long  centuries  of  seclusion,  had  baen 
drawn  forth  in  the  doister,  tiie  protracted 
sufferings  of  the  dark  ages,  had  laid  bare  the 
human  heart    Its  sufiierings,  its  terrors,  its 
hopes,  its  joys,  had  become  as  household 
words.    The  Italian  poet  shared,  as  all  do, 
in  the  ideas  and  images  of  his  age,  and  to 
these  he  added  many  which  were  entirely 
hb  own.     He  painted  the  inward  man,  and 
painted  him  from  his  own  feelings,  not  from 
the  obsen'stion  of  others.    This  is  the  great 
distinction  between  him  and  Homer ;   and 
this  it  is  which  has  given  him,  in  the  deli- 
neation of  mind,  his  great  superiority.    The 
Grecian  bard  was  an  incomparable  observer ; 
he  had  an  inexhaustible  imsgination  for  fic- 
tion, as  well  as  a  graphic  eye  for  the  delinea- 
tion of  real  life ;  but  he  had  not  a  deep  or 
feeling  heart    He  did  not  know  it,  like 
Dante  or  Shakspeare,  from  his  own  sufi^iing. 
He  painted  the  external  symptoms  of  pas- 
sion or  emotion  with  the  band  of  a  master ; 
but  he  did  not  reach  the  inward  springs  of 
feeling.     He  lets  us  into  the  character  of  his 
heroes  by  their  speeches,  their  gestures,  their 
actions,  and  keeps  up  their  consistently  with 
admirable  fideUty;  but  he  does  not,  by  a 
word,  an  expression,  or  an  epithet,  admit  as 
into  the  inmost  folds  of  the  heart    None  can 
do  so  but  such  as  themselves  feel  warmly 
and  profoundly,  and  paint  passion,  emotioo, 
or  suffering  from  thdr  own  experience,  not 
fW)m  the  observation  of  others.     Dante  has 
acquired  his  colossal  fame  from  the  match- 
less force  with  which  he  has  pourtrayed  the 
wildest  passions,   the  deepest  feelings,  the 
most  intense  sufferings  of  the  heart     He  is 
the  refuge  of  all  those  who  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden — of  all  who  feel  profoundly,  or 
have  suffered  deeply.    His  verses  are  in  tha 
mouth  of  all  those  who  are  torn  by  passion, 
gnawed  by  remorse,  or  tormented  by  appf' 
hension ; — and  bow  many  are  they  in  this 
scene  of  woe!"* 

In  the  following  sentences  on  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  Raphael,  there  is 


•  "Essays,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  58. 
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scarcely  a  word  that  u  not  equally 
applicable  to  himself  and  Macaulay : — 

"  Michael  Angelo  may  truly  be  called  the 
founder  of  Italian  painting,  as  Homer  was 
of  the  ancient  efuc,  and  Dante  of  the  great 
style  in  modem  poetry.  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ixig  all  this,  he  bad  some  defects.  He  created 
the  great  style  in  painting — a  style  irhich  has 
made  modem  Italy  as  immortal  as  the  arms 
of  the  Legions  did  the  ancient  But  the  yery 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  the  vigour  of 
his  drawing,  his  incomparable  command  of 
bone  and  muscle,  his  lofty  expression  and 
impassioned  mind,  made  him  neglect,  and, 
perhaps,  despise,  the  lesser  details  of  his  art 
Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  expression,  he  often 

overlooked  execution The  bold 

neglect  of  Michad  Angelo  is  very  apparent 
Raphael,  with  less  original  g^eimis  than  his 
immortal  master,  had  more  taste  and  much 
greater  delicacy  of  pencil ;  his  conceptions, 
less  extensive  and  varied,  are  more  perfect ; 
his  finishing  is  always  exquisite.  He  is  the 
Virgil  of  painting."* 

In  his  History,  the  descriptions  of 
the  countries  throueh  which  his  narra- 
tive passes,  and  of  tne  most  remarkable 
cities  which  they  contain,  are  admir- 
ably done,  and  impart  great  additional 
interest  to  the  work  ;  but  for  an  illus- 
tration of  his  pictorial  powers,  we  turn 
in  pjreference  to  the  less  known  pages 
of  his  Essays.  The  passage  extracted 
(of  which  we  can  only  find  room  for 
the  beginning  and  end)  exhibits  a 
series  of  pictures — a  movinjg  diorama 
of  some  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Europe, 
drawn  firom  his  personal  recollection 
of  their  features,  and  redolent  of  the 
youthful  ardour  which  filled  his  soul 
on  first  beholding  them.  He  adds,  in 
a  note,  that  the  impressions  are  still 
fresh  on  his  memory  as  if  he  had  seen 
them  but  yesterday ;  the  vividness  of 
his  delineations  makes  the  note  super- 
fluous. The  passage  occurs  in  an  able 
essay  on  the  British  Sdiool  of  Painting, 
in  which,  after  pointing  out  the  mark- 
ed inferiority  of  our  artists  to  the 
Claudes  and  Poussins  of  former  days, 
he  asks — Are  the  beauties  of  the  phy- 
sical world  worked  up  ?  Has  Art  alrea- 
dy taken  entire  possession  of  Nature  ? 
Has  not  one  of  ner  charms  been  left 
unrified — is  there  no  scene  still  un- 
trodden by  the  foot  of  the  artist  ?  Is 
there  no  reature,  no  expression,  of  her 
eTer-ahifting  countenance  yet  to  be 
pourtrayed? 


*^  Ascend  yonder  rocky  eminence,  on  whose 
embattled  summits  the  gigantic  columns  of 
former  days  still  stand,  as  if  imperishable 
amidst  the  revolution  of  ages.  The  settmg 
sun  throws  a  flood  of  liquid  gold  over  tho 
exquisite  remains ;  every  niche  in  the  cornice, 
every  flute  in  the  pillars,  every  projection  in 
the  sculpture,  stands  forth  as  sharp  as  if  the 
sun  shone  for  the  first  time  on  the  inimitable 
work.  Dim  descried  through  the  purple 
glow  which  the  setting  luminary  throws 
over  the  distant  landscape,  the  slopes  of 
Hymettus  catch  his  parting  rays ;  gl^ming 
through  projecting  mountams,  the  Gulf  of 
Salamis  is  resplendent  with  light ;  while  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
the  mountains  of  Pebponnesus,  stand  forth 
like  giants  in  that  sea  of  glory. 

"  Climb  to  the  summit  of  that  lofty  peak,  the 
grisly  Craon,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley 
of  Aosta.  It  b  the  hour  of  noon :  silence  deep 
as  death  prevails  in  those  lofty  solitudes; 
not  the  flutter  of  an  insect,  not  the  wing  of 
a  bkd,  is  to  be  heard  in  the  dread  expanse. 
Right  opposite,  face  tofiice  with  the  pinnacle 
on  which  you  rest,  stands  the  hoary  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc :  a  precipice  ten  thousand 
feet  in  depth,  furrowed  by  innumerable  clifii^ 
bristling  with  innumerable  peaks,  descends 
from  its  snow-clad  heights  to  the  glacier  of 
the  Allee  Blanche,  which  lies  spr^  like  a 
map  at  your  feet  In  still  and  awful  solitude, 
the  monarch  of  the  mountains  rears  his  head 
into  the  dark  blue  vault  of  heaven ;  a  glitter- 
ing mantle  of  snow  covers  his  shoulders ;  the 
eternal  granite  has  spread  a  rugged  girdle 
round  Us  breast;  in  peace  and  silence  the 
summer  sun  sleeps  on  his  bosom ;  even  the 
thin  clouds  of  an  Italian  sky  hover  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  resplendent  throne.  Drink  I 
drink  deep  of  the  admiration  at  the  matchless 
spectacle :  life  has  scarce  another  similar 
moment  of  heaven-bom  rapture  to  bestow  1" 

"Switzerland!  Switzerland!  is  your  gran- 
deur, then,  surpassed  by  the  rival  beauties 
of  the  Tyrolese  or  Styrian  Alps?  Trust 
yourself  to  that  fhdl  skiff,  and  approach  the 
foaming  abyss  where  the  Rhine  is  precipi- 
tated with  matchless  violence  down  tiie  dlffii 
of  Schaffhausen.  St  Paul's  would  in  an 
instant  bo  swept  away  by  its  ftuy.  The 
waters  which  have  passed  the  descent  are 
tossed  in  wild  and  seemingly  frantic  agita-  . 
tion;  even  at  a  great  distance,  your  bark 
trembles  and  cracks  as  it  approaches  the 
awful  gulf;  down,  down  comes  the  mighty 
mass  of  waters,  shakmg  the  earth  with  its 
fall,  rending  the  air  with  its  spray :  thunder 
would  not  be  heard  at  its  fbot ;  embattled 
nations  would  be  scattered  by  its  force. 

"  Is  this  the  sublimest  scene  hi  Europe,  and 
has  water  borne  away  the  palm  from  fire  in  the 
production  of  sublimity?    Ascend  at  nigfafr- 


•  "EsssyB,"v(^ii.pp.  65,  «6. 
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fall  that  bkck  and  scorched  mountain,  down 
whose  sides  the  streams  of  recent  lava  have 
farrowed  far  and  deep  into  the  cuUivation  of 
man  :  you  toil,  you  pant,  as,  amidst  the 
stilhiess  of  a  l^eapoUtan  night,  you  painfully 
ascend  tho  scorched  and  bladLened  steep. 
But  hark  !  the  mountain  shakes,  a  rending 
sound  succeeds,  a  report  like  the  discharge 
of  cannon  is  heard,  and  instantly  the  dark 
vault  is  filled  vnth  innumerable  stars ;  and, 
as  you  pause  at  the  fearful  spectacle,  a  sharp 
rattle  on  all  sides  announces  the  fall  of  burn- 
ing projectiles  for  miles  around.  Still  ad- 
vance, if  your  courage  does  not  fail,  and  you 
may  reach  the  summit  of  the  steep  ascent 
ere  another  explosion.  Watch!  watch! — 
the  dark  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  rugged 
summit,  on  whose  sides  the  red  embers  are 
still  glowing,  begins  to  shake ;  it  heaves— it 
bursts!  A  frightful  volume  of  smoke  is 
driven  forth  into  heaven  ;  right  upwards 
does  the  fieiy  discharge  spread  from  the 
gaping  furnace ;  the  Pyramids  would  be 
blown  into  the  air  by  its  violence.  A  thou- 
sand rockets  are  bnrsting  in  the  heavens^, 
perfect  stillness  for  a  few  seconds  succeeds ; 
and  then  on  all  sides  is  heard  the  roar  of 
falling  stones  over  the  dark  and  desolate 
slopes  of  the  mountain.*^ 

These  are  the  tableaux  of  a  poet : 
they  are  conceived  in  the  true  idealis- 
ing^ eclectic  spirit  of  the  highest  land- 
scape painting.  All  that  is  grand  and 
beautiful  is  exquisitely  portrayed — all 
that  is  common-place  is  eliminated. 
Not  a  -word  could  be  changed  for  the 
better,  except,  perhaps,  one.  The 
immense,  awe-inspiring,  snowy  ex- 
panse of  the  glacier  spread  out  like 
a  map,  does  not  please  us—it  is  a 
common-place  in  the  midst  of  gran- 
dcur — like  a  frozen  sea  would  be  bet- 
ter. Moreover,  as  in  all  high  art,  the 
elements  of  tJiese  enchanting  pictures 
are  few  and  simple :  the  dullest  reader 
can  easily  figure  them  to  himself.  Mr. 
Alison  could  not  paint  in  the  minute 
and  sentimental  style  of  Lamartine 
—  a  true  hymen  of  painting  and 
poetry:  where  every  leaf  on  tree 
and  flower,  every  wavelet  on  the 
waters,  all  the  hues  of  earth  and  sky, 
are  copied  so  closely,  that  the  artist  has 
but  to  transfer  the  picture  to  his  can- 
vas ;  and  where  the  poet  discerns 
moral  beaufy  in  the  beauties  of  nature, 
a  spirit  in  lifeless  matter,  a  language  in 
the  dumb  forms  of  earth.  But  Lamar- 
tine overstrains,  he  strains  perpetu- 
ally the  reader's  mind  in  the  effort 


to  realise  the  scenes  desmbed  ;  and 
makes  their  perusal  as  hard  a  task  for 
the  ima^native,  as  a  book  on  inductive 
science  is  for  the  logical  faculty.  Mr. 
Alison's  temperament  would  not  let 
him  paint  thus,  and  we  do  not  resret 
it.  When  used  frequently,  it  cToys 
like  a  surfeit  of  jellies  :  in  a  novel, 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  skip 
it  over.  It  requires  the  interest  to  be 
well  warmed  before  it  b  successibl; 
it  requires  a  strong  human  interest  to 
carry  one  through  minute  descriptions 
of  nature,  even  though  these  be  the 
exquisite  delineations  of  Lamartine. 
In  this,  as  in  criticism,  as  in  history 
([and  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often), 
it  is  grandeur  of  style  that  is  natural 
to  our  author. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Alison  b 
aware  of  the  blemishes  of  detail  that 
may  be  found  in  his  works,  and  that 
these  are  attributable  only  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  execution,  not  to  any^  de- 
ficient knowledge  or  erroneous  views 
in  regard  to  the  principles  of  high  art. 
His  Lssays  furnish  redundant  evidence 
of  this.  We  select  the  following  pas- 
sage, out  of  many,  because  it  al^  ex- 
hibits the  felicitv  and  picturesqneness 
with  which  he  illustrates  his  opmions. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  aH 
the  fine  arts,  the  grand  principles  of 
composition  are  the  same : — 

"  The  defect  which  nms  through  modem 
paintings,  and  renders  them  unfit  to  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  masterpiecet  of  the  Italian 
school,  is,  tiiat  they  are  either  too  general  or 
too  special — in  technical  language,  breadth 
or  detail  has  too  exclusively  riveted  the  ar- 
tist's attention.  They  want  that  combina- 
tion of  minuteness  of  finishing  with  general- 
ity of  effect,  which  characterises  the  scenes  of 
nature,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  productions 
of  all  the  artists  who  hare  risen  to  durable 
eminence  in  imitating  her  works.  .... 
There  is  a  depth  of  shade,  a  mhrateness  of 
finishing,  a  perfection  of  detail,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  generality  of  effect  about  these 
old  portraits,  which  rivets  admiration  through 
every  succeeding  age. 

"  Draw  near  to  that  inimitable  portrait  by 
Vandyke;  it  is  a  nobleman  of  the  seven- 
teenth oentuiy,  a  compeer  of  Charles  I.  The 
dark  curls  of  the  hair  hang  down  on  either 
side  of  the  manly,  but  mdancholy  visage ; 
handsome  features,  a  Roman  cast  of  counte* 
nance,  an  aristocratic  air,  bespeak  the  object 
of  lady's  love ;  armour  glances  beneath  his 
rich  cloak,    a    broad    ruff  surrounds    his 
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neck,  a  briUtant  scarf  adorns  Lis  breast — 
every  object  in  the  wliok  piece  is  finished 
with  the  pencil  of  the  finest  miniature  paint- 
er ;  whil^  over  the  whole,  genius  has  thrown 
the  broad  and  uniform  ligLit  of  its  own  illu- 
mination, Tou  are  captivated  by  that  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  cclebrateil  beauty  m  the 
galaxy  of  Charles  II.  Tlie  auburn  locks, 
with  playful  grace,  descend  upon  tl:c  exqui- 
site neck  and  sholdcra ;  the  laughing  eyes,  the 
smiling  lip,  the  arched  eyebrow,  tt-ll  the  co- 
quetry of  youth  and  beauty ;  the  envious 
veil  half  conceals,  half  displays,  the  swelling 
bosom ;  the  delicate  waist,  clad  in  satin  sto- 
macher, tapes  almost  beyond  what  modem 
fashion  can  imitate,  or  modern  beauty  desire ; 
the  rich  Brussels  lace  is  pourtrayed  with  inimi- 
table skill  on  the  slioulJers ;  every  fold  of  the 
satin  dress  still  shines  with  the  lustre  of  day ; 
the  drapery  behind,  whose  dark  shade  brings 
out  the  figure ;  the  rich  Turkey  carpet ;  the 
white  satin  slipper  and  slender  ancle,  resting 
on  a  velvet  stool ;  the  little  lap-dog,  in  the 
corner  of  the  piece ;  the  gorgeous  jewels  on 
the  bosom ; — are  all  delineated  with  the  skill 
of  the  greatest  master  of  still- life:  it  teUs 
yon  that  the  fame  of  Sir  Peter  Lally  stands 
on  a  durable  foundation,"* 

No  jealousy  of  another's  fame  ever 
stiuns  the  pa^es  of  Alison.  In  the 
Essays^  as  in  nis  History,  friend  and 
foe  are  treated  with  equal  lustice, 
eaual  generosity.  He  has  no  bigotry 
oi  party,  no  prejudices  but  those  of 
truth.  He  never  claims  for  his  own 
{)arty  any  exemption  from  human  frail- 
ties,  never  ascribes  such  frailties  as  the 
prevailing  character  of  his  opponents. 
It  is  not  any  superior  disinterestedness 
of  one  party  over  another  that  he 
assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  opinions 
on  Government — it  is  a  balancing  of 
interests ;  and  when  he  lauds  the  old 
constitution  of  England,  it  is  because 
under  it  all  classes  in  the  empire  were 
duly  represented^— because  tne  three 
powers  of  the  Executive,  Aristocracy, 
and  Democracy  were  then  strong  enough 
each  to  arrest  the  abuses  of  the  others, 
but  not  to  usurp  their  powers ;  because 
under  it  Property  was  the  ruling. 
Numbers  the  controlling  power ;  and 
thus  foresight  was  imparted  to  tlie  na- 
tional councils,  and  the  interests  of  the 
many  permanently  arrayed  to  watch 
the  abuses  of  the  &w ;  wnile  his  objec- 
tion to  Democracy  is,  that  popular 
leaders  are  forced,  by  the  short-sight- 
ed passions  of  the  multitude,  to  sacri- 
fice lasting  future  prosperity  to  fleeting 


present  advantages — and  that,  when 
Numbers  are  the  governing  power,  self- 
ishness is  unchecked,  and  abuses  accu- 
mulate,  because  the  majority  then  be- 
nefit by  them.  The  oldest  of  Tories, 
as  the  Americans  have  called  Mr.  Ali- 
son, few  men  have  maintained  so  in- 
violate as  he  the  principles  of  their 
earlier  years ;  and  this  argues  either 
the  very  highest  powers  of  iutellect, 
or  the  lowest :  either  the  glance  of  the 
eagle,  which  looks  through  the  dazzling 
darkness  of  the  sunbeams  and  discerns 
the  aspect  of  the  veiled  orb  of  light ; 
or  the  pitiable  blindness  of  the  owl, 
which  shuts  its  eyes  against  theglorious 
sun,  and  cries  at  noon-day.  Where  is 
it  ?  To  which  of  these  classes  the 
glfled  historian  of  Europe  belongs,  we 
need  not  say.  We  only  allude  to  his 
own  remarkable  consistency,  in  order 
to  point  out  more  effectively  his  libe- 
rality in  this  respect  towards  others. 
He  never  charges  an  opponent  witli  in- 
consistency, save  when  selfishness,  not 
conviction,  has  dictated  the  change; 
never  but  when  expediency,  not  prin- 
ciple, is  the  ruling  motive.  He  never 
employs  the  paltry  weapons  of  party 
warfare ;  never  fixes  clamorously  on 
the  unguarded  phrase  of  an  opponent ; 
never  condemns  a  lifetime  for  an  ac- 
tion, a  party  for  an  individual.  With 
true  knightly  honour,  he  scorns  to  tri- 
umph in  a  poisoned  lance,  or  even  to 
take  advantage  of  a  broken  girth.  His 
combats  are  with  sword  and  lance  in 
the  open  lists  and  in  the  eye  of  day ; 
he  will  not  draw  bow  from  an  ambus- 
cade. 

He  difiers  diametrically  from  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent age  in  reeard  to  the  Perfectibility 
of  numkind  through  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  the  amelioration  of  go- 
yemment;  and  from  the  prominence 
which  he  gives  to  his  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  the  yital  importance  he 
attaches  to  them,  he  has  made  this  an- 
tagonism to  the  spirit  of  the  age  one  of 
hb  most  remarkable  characteristics. 
Granting  the  superiority  of  the  present 
age  in  aU  material  interests,  in  aU  the 
appliances  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and 
that  "  a  British  tradesman  is  now  bet- 
ter clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  than  a 
Planta^enet  baron"  —  granting  that 
civilisation  has  progressed  immeasur. 
ably  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades, 
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and  lliat  knowledge  is  indefinitely  ex- 
tending— he  declares,  once  and  again, 
that  in  many  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
our  nature  we  are  far  inferior  to  our 
forefathers.  **  Audi  alteram  partem,** 
he  says.  *' Are  we  equally  disinterest- 
ed, magnanimous,  and  brave,  with  the 
nations  or  ages  which  have  preceded 
us  ?  Are  the  generous  affections  equal- 
ly victorious  over  the  selfish  ?  Are  the 
love  of  gain,  the  thirst  for  pleasure, 
the  passion  for  enjoyment,  so  weak 
amongst  us,  that  they  could  be  readily 
supplanted  hy  the  ardour  of  patriotism, 
the  self-denial  of  virtue,  the  heroism 
of  duty  ?  Would  modem  England 
have  engaged  in  a  crusade  for  the  deli- 
verance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ?  Would 
the  merchants  of  London  set  fire  to 
their  Stock- Exchange  or  Capital,  a9 
those  of  Numantia  and  Saguntum  did^ 
to  save  it  from  the  spoiler  ?  Will  Free- 
Trade  HaU  ever  overflow  with  patriotic 
gifts,  as  the  Bourse  at  Moscow  did  in 
1812  ?  We  have  laid  out  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  on  railways,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  good  dividend  in  this 
world :  would  we  lay  out  one  million 
in  building  another  York  Cathedral, 
or  endowing  another  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital?"* He  beholds  in  the  very  ad- 
vance of  civilisation,  and  in  the  midst 
of  its  benefits,  an  inevitable  accession 
of  corruption.  Amidst  accumulating 
wealth,  he  shows  us  aggravated  pover- 
ty ;  amidst  the  increase  of  material 
comforts,  he  points  to  the  growth  of 
selfishness  and  the  thirst  for  pleasure ; 
in  the  extension  of  knowledge,  a  fresh 
impetus  to  passion,  a  brighter  colouring 
to  the  seductions  of  sense ;  in  the  de- 
velopment of  mere  reason,  an  increase 
of  scepticism.  Evil  mingles  with  good 
in  all  human  affairs ;  and  amidst  the 
advantages  of  present  times,  he  calls 
upon  us  to  look  on  both  sides  of  the 
picture  ;  to  be  on  the  watch  lest  self- 
ishness choke  the  liigher  part  of  our 
nature;  and  from  the  placid  thrones 
of  our  wealth  and  pleasure,  to  cast  a 
searching  glance  into  the  dark  depths 
of  vice  and  wretchedness  that  lie  below 
—upon  the  level  sea  of  misery  upon 
which  we  float — upon  the  slaving  or 
degraded  millions  m  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  sources  of  that  crime  and  pauper- 
ism which  are  eating  like  a  cancer 
into  the  vitals  of  the  State,  he  warns  us 


earnestly  and  repeatedly  of  the  extreme 
wretch^ess,  moral  even  more  than 
physical,  of  our  manufacturinji;  popubu 
tion — of  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers and  agony  of  those  classes  danger 
reuses,  as  the  French  have  aptly  named 
them ;  denounces  the  awful  preva- 
lence of  intoxication  amongst  us,  and 
calls  for  some  public  measure  to  check 
it — a  measure  of  benefit  incalculable, 
but  labouring  under  that  fatal  objec- 
tion with  all  time-serving  GovemmentQf 
impopularity.  Upon  topics  so  momen- 
tous— so  near  to  our  author's  earnest 
heart,  so  vital  to  his  countrymeD-..we 
cannot  at  present  enter;  but  we  b&. 
seech  our  readers  to  turn  to  the  Esssya 
themselves,  and  to  ponder  well  the 
opinions  there  given  of  one  who  knows 
our  present  social  condition  better,  per- 
haps, than  any  man  in  the  kingdom. 

Oratory  in  style,  action  in  life,  is 
the  bent  of  Mr.  Alison's  disposition. 
He  is  no  dreamer  —  no  weaver  of 
theories,  idly  indulging  his  imagina- 
tion. The  real  wond,  not  the  world 
of  fancy  or  of  metaphysics,  is  the 
home  of  his  heart;  it  is  the  world 
of  man,  not  of  abstracticuisi,  that  en- 
gages his  attention.  The  earnestneas 
which  pervades  his  whole  spirit  is 
fatal  to  learned  repose.  The  impor- 
tant truths  that  reveal  themselves  to 
his  seer-like  gaze,  demand  to  be  ua- 
pressed  upon  the  dull  ears  of  others ; 
the  visions  of  the  future  tliat  rise  be- 
fore him,  urge  him,  as  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  into  the  melee  of  politics!* 
there  to  seek  or  to  shun  their  realisa- 
tion .  Of  a  disposition  eminently  healthy 
— ^with  nothing  of  that  morbidness  of 
feeling  which  so  oflen  defaoes  genius 
— enjoying  life  and  its  beauties  all  the 
more  tor  uie  eleviUion  of  his  thoughts 
and  lofty  ardour  of  his  conceptions ;  yet 
we  can  well  Eemcy  how  deeply  at  times 
the  iron  enters  his  soul,  when  m  solitude 
he  contemplates  the  future  of  his  coun^ 
try,  and  hears  in  the  increasing  dar- 
mours  of  Democracy,  the  pitiless  cry 
of  the  hounds  that  are  to  devour  the 
land  that  reared  them ;  when,  amidst 
universal  vaticinations  of  golden  pros- 
perity, he  hears  in  anticipation  the 
crash  of  tower  and  bulwark — amid 
the  shout  of  Patriotism  detects  the  low 
chuckle  of  selfishness,  and  beneaUi  the 
robes  of  Liberty  beholds  the  gaunt 
Spectre  of  Ruin!  But  let  him  be  con. 
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soled^  if  indeed  consolation  can  come^ 
when  the  Empire  of  England,  the  glory 
of  the  earth,  seems  passing  away.  He 
has  done  his  part  nobly ;  he  has  fought 
the  battle  from  its  opening  to  its  close. 
Po8terity>  while  accusing  us,  will  do 
him  justice ;  Posterity,  cursing  us  with 
dying  voice  as  the  destroyers  oiour  chil- 
dren, will  look  back  with  fond  regret  to 
him  who  strove  to  save  her.  In  future 
ages,  when  England  is  fallen — when  pa- 
lace and  manufactory,  tower  and  stalk, 
are  sinking  into  the  dust,  tenanted  by 
slaves,  or  desecrated  by  the  foot  of  the 
stranger — his  warning  words  will  be 
heard  like  a  great  voice  amid  the  ruins. 
Truly  was  it  said  of  old,  a  prophet 
hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country :  yet 
it  is  a  mournful  fate  when  his  divine 
mission,  like  Cassandra's  of  yore,  only 
becomes  manifest  amid  the  ruins  of  his 
native  land. 

Not  that  Mr.  Alison,  as  some  fault- 
finders  affect  to  believe,  expects  the 
speedy  down£all  of  this  mighty  em- 
pire. Whatever  grows  great  dowly, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  insensibly  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  is  certain  to  be  of 
long  endurance.  It  is  alike  the  course 
of  nature,  and  the  moral  of  history. 
The  river  fed  by  a  thousand  rills  can- 
not be  suddenly  checked  in  its  career ; 
the  oak  which  a  hundred  years  have 
been  rooting  in  the  earth,  tosses  its 
arms  in  defiance  of  the  tempest's  fury ; 
the  Coral  Island,  which  for  ages  has 
been  slowly  rising  through  the  azure 
depths  of  the  Indian  seas,  stands  forth 
at  last,  crowned  with  palms,  radiant 
in  beauty  to  the  end  of  time.  Britain 
has  spread  over  the  earth  like  a  hu^ 
banyan-tree,  dropping  her  roots  m 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Not  even 
an  earuiquake  could  throw  her  at  onoe 
to  the  ground  ;  and  even  then,  a  hun- 
dred  Briti^  states  would  live  on  when 
the  parent  trunk  was  sapless.  But 
the  prescient  eye  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning ;  in  the  first  step  to  ruin 
it  behSds  U^  advent  of  the  crowning 
calamity;  and  it  paints  the  danger 
vividly,  ihai  even  the  shortsighted  may 


see  it  and  beware.  The  parent's  grief 
may  be  deeper  when  first  he  sees  the 
ineradicable  consumptive  spot  tinging 
the  cheek  of  his  child,  than  when  death 
at  last  takes  the  worn  one  from  his 
sight  to  heaven.  Mr.  Alison  is  the 
prophet,  as  well  as  the  advocate,  of  the 
Future.  After  a  long  and  searching 
gaze  on  the  Past— on  the  history  of 
nations  and  kingdoms  through  four 
thousand  years — ^he  turns  his  thought- 
ful: eye  to  the  Future,  and  beholds 
centuries  yet  to  roll,  and  nations  yet 
to  rise.  The  Empire  of  England,  he 
knows,  cannot  be  immortal ;  yet  with 
stately  sorrow  he  grieves  over  the  blind 
folly  of  those  who  are  hastening  its 
doom. 

Standing  already  on  the  pedestal  of 
fame,  Alison  has  not  yet  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  renown.  Great  reputa- 
tions require  time  to  ripen.  Prejudices 
of  old  opinion,  the  jealousy  of  contem- 
poraries, the  passions  of  the  multitude, 
ever  veil  for  awhile  the  full  blaze  of  a 
great  man's  glory ;  but  from  all  these 
disturbing  iimuences  opinion  is  freed 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  **  The  grave," 
says  Alison,  speaking  of  the  fame  of 
the  might3r  dead,  and  unconsciously 
foreshadowing  his  own — '*  the  grave  is 
the  greatest  of  all  purifiers.  Literary 
jealousy,  interested  partiality,  vukar 
applause,  exclusive  favour,  alike  dis- 
appear before  the  hand  of  Death.  We 
never  can  be  sufficiently  distrustful  of 
present  opinion,  so  largely  is  it  directed 
by  passion  or  interest.  But  we  may 
rely  with  confidence  on  the  judgment 
of  successive  generations  on  departed 
eminence ;  for  it  is  detached  from  the 
chief  causes  of  present  aberration.  So 
various  are  the  prejudices,  so  contra- 
dictory the  partialities  and  predilec- 
tions of  men,  in  different  countries  and 
ages  of  the  world,  that  they  never  can 
concur  through  a  course  of  centuries 
in  one  opinion,  unless  it  is  founded  in 
truth  and  justice.  The  voxpcmtUi  is 
oflen  little  more  than  the  vox  taciboH; 
but  the  voice  of  ages  is  the  voice  of 
God," 
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Gektle  reader,  have  you  ever  met 
with  a  small,  thick,  very  closely  print- 
ed quarto  volume,  of  1006  pages,  and 
a  cubical  form,  entitled  "  Histriomas- 
tix;  or,  the  Player's  Scourjje  and  Actor's 
Tragedie,"  written  by  William  Prynne, 
Esq.,  Outer  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  published  by  Michael  Sparkes, 
London,  a.d.  1633?  If  you  have  not 
(as  the  book  is  somewhat  scarce),  and 
should  stumble  on  it  in  a  catalogue,  I 
recommend  you  to  invest  fifteen  shil- 
lings, or  even  one  pound  sterling,  in 
the  purchase.  It  is  a  curiosity  m  its 
way,  and  worth  placing  on  your 
shelves.  But  I  by  no  means  counsel 
you  to  waste  yoiu*  time,  or  exhaust 
your  patience  (as  I  did)  in  wading 
entirely  through  the  ponderous  compi- 
lation. A  simple  gleaning  here  and 
there  will  answer  all  purposes  ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  this  "Helluo  Librorum,"  or 
**  tremendous  literary  monster,"  as 
D'Israeli  aptly  designates  it. 

The  title  is  not  original,  but  waa 
suggested  to  Prynne  by  a  play,  pub- 
lished in  1610,  by  T.  Thorpe,  called 
Htstriomastix ;  or,  the  Player  Whipt, 
The  author  is  unknown,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  play  was  ever  act- 
ed. The  object  was  to  throw  ridicule 
and  contempt  on  the  stage  generally. 
Amongst  other  dramas,  Shakspeare's 
Troilus  and  Cressida  is  evidently 
burlesqued. 

The  outcry  against  public  amuse- 
ments, in  modern  times,  commenced 
in  Spain,  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Father  Mari- 
ana,  a  Jesuit,  published  a  book  "  Contra 
Spectacula,"  which  he  followed  by  a 
second  treatise  on  the  same  subject. 
From  thence  it  travelled  into  Italy, 
where  it  was  fomented  by  Francisco 
Maria,  a  Sicilian  monk,  and  the  Jesuit 
Father  Pietro  Ottanelli.  In  England, 
the  first  battery  was  fired  off  by  Stephen 
Gosson,  in  his  "Schoole  of  Abuse, 
1575  ;"  his  "  Playes  confuted  in  Five 
Actions  ;"and"  Ephemerides  ofPhialo." 


Then  came  Northbrooke's  "  Treatise 
against  Dicing,  Dancing,  Vaine  Plaies, 
or  Enterludes,  &c.,  1579;-  A  Second 
and  Third  Blaiste  of  Retraite  against 
Playes,  1580 ;  and  Eainoldes's  *•  Over- 
throw of  Stage  Playes,  1599."  Bat 
all  that  they  had  written,  with  a  great 
deal  more,  is  to  be  found  concentrated 
in  Prynne's  quarto,  which  was  ushered 
into  the  world  after  a  painful  and  pro- 
tracted labour  of  seven  years,  four  of 
which  were  consumed  in  printing.  • 

This  book  has  been  quoted  ever 
since  by  the  antagonists  of  the  stage 
as  their  standard  authority ;  a  **  murtu 
aheneus,**  or  triple  rampart  of  defence. 
In  their  eyes  Prynne  is  a  martyr  of 
the  first  class,  havmg  suffered  ffrievons 
penalties  for  his  opinions.  He  was 
tried  in  the  Star  Chamber,  found 
ffuilty,  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand 
pounds  to  the  king,  to  lose  both  his 
ears  by  instalments,  and  to  stand  twice 
in  the  pillory  at  Cheapside  and  Charing- 
cross  5  which  merciful  sentence  was 
executed  in  due  course,  with  a  few 
supplemental  barbarities,  suggested  as 
a  sort  of  codicil,  by  the  accomplished 
Earl  of  Dorset.  •  '•  I  should  be  loth,- 
said  he,  "  he  should  escape  with  his 
ears,  for  he  may  get  a  pcnwig,  which 
he  now  so  much  inveighs  agamst,  a&d 
so  hide  them ;  or  force  his  conscience 
to  make  use  of  his  unlovely  love-locks 
on  both  sides.  Therefore  I  would  have 
him  branded  on  the  forehead,  slit  ia 
the  nose,  and  his  ears  cropped  too." 

It  has  been  often  supposed  that 
Prynne  was  thus  punished  for  abusing 
plays  and  players — a  very  egregious 
error.  The  Star  Chamber  took  fittle 
heed  of  that  part  of  the  business,  and 
cared  not  though  every  actor  and  dra- 
matist in  the  annals  of  the  world  had 
actually  been  in  the  place  where  Prj-nne 
wished  to  consign  tuem.  But  he  had 
touched  the  members  of  that  righteous 
court  themselves,  by  ridiculing  their 
morals,  manners,  and  apparel;  and, 
above  all,  had  denounced  Queen  Hen- 
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rietta  Maria,  the  consort  of  Charles  I., 
in  good  set  phrase,  for  acting  and 
dancing  in  some  of  the  cdurt  masques, 
"with  sinful  levitie  and  in  unseemly 
vesture."  For  the  libel  against  her  (a 
true  libel  be  it  understood)  the  sen. 
tence  was  pronounced. 

Certainly,  he  should  have  been  ar- 
raigned before  something  resembling 
a  court  of  justice,  and  nis  sentence 
might  have  been  suflSciently  severe, 
wiuiout  running  into  cruelties  more 
becoming  Red  Indians  than  civilized 
gentlemen.  But  his  book  can  never 
be  received  as  an  authority  by  candid 
reasoners.  It  goes  far  beyond  preju- 
dice, and  even  passes  fanaticism.  He 
may  be  forgiven    for    lecturing    the 

aueen — she  required  it ;  or  for  lashing 
le  actors— there  were  licentious  rogues 
amongst  them  in  those  days ;  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  hb  garbled  quotation^, 
pretended  authorities,  distorted  con- 
clusions, and  endless  plagiarisms.  All 
these  are  literary  sins  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  Prynne*s  book 
is  fairly  copied,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, from  preceding  labourers  in  the 
same  field,  or  made  up  of  extracts  from 
early  writers,  whose  reputed  works,  in 
many  cases,  are  at  least  apociyphal,  if 
not  exploded  altogether.  This  prac- 
tise has  been  continued,  as  if  by  a  spe- 
cies of  hereditary  privilege,  in  the  pages 
of  Jeremy  CoUier,  Bedford,  and  sorafi 
more  modern  disciples  of  a  similar 
school;  and  enlarged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  we  may  apply  to  them  in 
general,  what  the  Marquis  Maffei  says 
of  father  Daniel  Concinna  in  particu- 
lar— "The  work  of  this  worthy  church- 
man is,  in  substance,  a  huge  compi- 
lation of  all  that  has  been  written  in 
other  days,  by  many  writers,  against 
lascivious  theatres ;  so  much  so,  that 
if  the  pages  he  copied  from  other 
authors  were  withdrawn,  his.  work 
would  dwindle  to  much  less  than  half 
its  present  size."*  It  is  exactly  so 
with  the  volume  of  Prynne.  Reduced 
to  its  original  matter,  the  florid  quarto 
shrinks  mto  a  slim  duodecimo  ;  thus 
reminding  us  of  the  .grave-digger  in 
Hamlet,  who  used  to  roll  on  the  stage 
burly  and  plump  as  an  alderman,  but, 
when  stripped  of  the  traditionary  waist- 
coats, glided  off  more  thin  and  attenu- 
ated than  the  starved  apothecary.     It 


is  one  thing  to  quote  opinions  in  sup- 
port of  our  own,  or  to  appeal  to  them 
as  corroborative  evidence,  but  it  is 
quite  a  different  af^r  to  appropriate, 
wholesale,  the  offspring  of  another's 
brains,  without  admitting  his  right  of 
parentage.  This  is,  in  plain  fact,  rob- 
bing on  the  high-way  of  letters,  and 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

An  instance  or  two,  selected  at  ran- 
dom, will  show  the  value  of  Prynne's 
deductions.  *'Exuno  disce  omnes.'* 
He  tells  us,  p.  545 : — "  Some  fathers 
well  observe  that  St.  Paul,  writing  to 
Philemon  to  provide  a  house  or  lodg- 
ing for  him  (Epist.  to  PhiL  v.  22), 
would  have  such  an  house  as  was  not 
neere  the  Theatre,  or  place  of  public 
enterludes,  whither  lascivious  persons 
running  did  follow  all  filthy  things,  lest 
its. filthy  vicinage  should  make  it  de- 
testable." The  words  of  the  Apostle 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  are  simply 
these : — *'  But  withal  prepare  me  also 
a  lodging."  There  is  not  another  sylla- 
ble on  the  subject.  The  rest  is  sup- 
plied by  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
mentator, and  on  this  well-proved 
hypothesis  we  have  the  following 
sound  conclusion: — ** Certainly  if  it 
were  not  meete  for  an  eminent  apostle 
to  dwell  near  to  playes  or  play-houses, 
for  feare  tiieir  lewde  vicinity  should 
make  his  habitation  detestable  to 
Christian  auditors  who  resorted  to  it, 
much  more  unseemly  is  it  for  a  peni- 
.  tent  Christian  (who  must  abstaine  not 
onely  from  evill  itselfe,  but  likewise 
from  all  the  appearances  of  it)  to  re- 
sort to  playes  and  play-houses  them- 
selves, which  are  farre  more  noxious, 
more  contagious  than  the  houses  neere 
adjacent  to  them." 

A  little  further  on  he  says,  pp.  550, 
551 :— "  We  see  St.  Paul  himself  ex- 
pressly excommunicating  and  casting 
out  of  the  church  all  stage-players 
and  play-haunters,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, till  they  shall  utterly  renounce 
their  profession,  and  take  their  ever- 
lasting farewell  of  stage-playes. "  These 
words  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  St. 
Paul,  on  the  authority  of  what  are 
called  "the  Constitutions  of  the  Apos- 
tles," as  recorded  by  Clemens  Roma- 
nus,  but  which  are  now  repudiated 
even  from  the  works  of  Clemens  him- 
self, and  were  Ao  more  written  by  St. 
Paul  or  any  other  of  the  Apostles, 
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than  they  were  by  Jererajr  Collier, 
Johnny  Styles,  or  Prynne  himself.  In 
a  few  pages  beyond,  p.  565,  he  con- 
tradicts all  this  with  admirable  conns* 
tenoy,  as  follows  : — •*  No  canonical 
Scripture  doth  condemn  stage-players 
in  precise  terms." 

Prvnne's  mistakes  in  chronolopry  are 
suffioently  ludicrous.  **  Cyprian," 
he  says,  p.  540,  "was  seconded  by 
Tertulliaii  in  hii  opinion  against 
play  OS  ;•'  bv  which  it  would  appear 
that  Tertuliian  was  the  later  writer  of 
the  two :  whereas,  it  is  certain  that  ho 
preceded  Cyprian  as  an  author  by 
n(»arly  forty  years,  and  that  Cyprian, 
when  he  aT)plied  himself  to  the  daily 
study  of  his  works,  used  to  say,  "  Da 
mihi  maf(istrum,*'  To  say  that  a  writer 
who  follows  and  repeats  an  opinion,  is 
seconded  by  him  wno  first  propounded 
it,  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  crowning 
absurdity  of  Prynne  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  passage,  p.  714,  '*  Histrio- 
mastix,"  which  is  so  nch  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  it. 
It  would  be  almost  incredible,  but 
there  it  actually  stands  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  curious : — 

*'  If  we  desire  any  precedents  of  Christian 
EmperouTs,  Princes,  Magistrates,  we  iiave  not 
only  the  examples  of  Noah,  Melcbisidech, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses, 
Joshua^  David,  Solomon,  Hczekiah,  Josiah, 
with  other  Godly  Patriarchs,  Kings,  and  Prin- 
ces, recorded  in  the  Scriptures  for  our  Christian 
imitation ;  who  were  so  farre  from  cherish- 
in  j:^,  from  approving  Enterludep,  Mummeries, 
Masques,  or  Stage-playes,  either  In  their 
Pallaces,  Courts,  or  Kingdomes,  (as  too  many 
princes  have  done,)  that  we  never  read  in 
Scripture,  nor  in  any  other  story  whatsoever, 
that  they  were  so  much  as  once  experimen" 
tally  acquainted  with  them." 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  indeed, 
for  these  godly  patriarchs  and  mo- 
narchs  to  have  given  countenance  or 
encouragement  to  what  was  invented 
many  himdred  years  after  they  were 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  As  easily 
might  they  have  delivered  opinions  on 
a  compass,  a  printing-press,  a  gasome- 
ter, or  a  steam-engine.  On  this  amus- 
ing passage  Sir  R.  Baker,  who  replied 
to  Prynne  in  a  treatise  called  •'  Thea- 
trum  Redivivum,"  thus  humorously 
remarks,  pp.  62,  63 : — 

'*What  was  ever  heard  more  ridiculous 


than  to  make  It  an  argument  agaSaat  fUtJs, 
becaoM  Koab,  Melchted*:!!,  Abrahun,  and 
the  Patriarchs,  are  never  rod  in  Seiiptaw 
to  have  approved  plays?  Or,  as  his  et^faw^ 
expresseth  it,  to  have  beao  cxperimf  tally 
acquainted  with  them?  As  absordly  aa  if 
one  would  prove  that  yviw  are  no  ^ood 
weapons  in  the  wars,  because  Joshua,  Gideon, 
David,  and  the  ancient  warriors,  are  never 
read  \n  Scripture  to  have  used  ^kju,  or  to 
have  been  experimentally  acquainted  with 
them." 

Again,  p.  96,  "Where  Prrnnc," 
says  Baker,  "  hath  entitled  his  book  a 
'Tragetlie  of  Actours,*  he  should,  if 
he  had  done  right,  have  entitled  it  a 
•  Comedieof  Errours.***  And  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  this  conclusion, 
we  close  our  remarks  on  **Histnofl3AS- 
tix ;"  not  without  surprise  that  tno(&m 
writ4?rs  should  be  found,  of  tolerable 
reputation  and  undamaged  intellects, 
who  quote  serionsly  from  this  nuSg 
indigestaqne  nu)ie$,  or  try  to  build  ft 
rational  argument  on  such  a  ricketty 
foundation. 

In  the  year  1849,  some  mischievous 
wa^  of  the  day,  published  a  small  quar- 
to pamphlet  of  eight  pa^,  entitled, 
'*  Mr.  W'dliam  Prynne,  his  Defence  of 
Stage-Plaj-es,  or  a  Retractation  of  a 
former  Book  of  his  called  Ilistriomas- 
tix."  This  was  merely  a  hoax  upon 
Prynne,  and  a  burlesque  imitation  of 
his  style ;  but  it  moved  his  wrath  ex- 
ceedingly, and  he  forthwith  fulminated 
a  counter  manifesto  on  a  huge  broad- 
side sheet,  something  like  a  posting 
bill,  designated,  '*  The  Vindication  cm 
William  Prynne,  Esquire,  from  some 
scandalous  Papt^rs  and  Imputations 
newly  printed  and  published  to  traduce 
and  defame  him."  These  two  are 
amongst  the  scarcest  of  printed  docu- 
ments, such  as  our  friend  Dominie 
Sampson  would  mark  "with  four  rrrr, 
signifying  rarissimi,"  They  are  as 
difficult  to  be  met  ^Hth  as  the  tract  o( 
Servetus,  for  which  he  was  bnmt  at 
Geneva,  and  of  which  only  one  per- 
fect copy  is  certainly  known  to  be  la 
existence.* 

After  twice  cropping  of  his  ears, 
heavy  fines,  confiscations,  pillory],  and 
long  imprisonment,  with  many  vidssi- 
tudcs  of  fortune  and  much  change  of 
opinion,  Prynne  contrived,  after  ml,  to 
render  himself  useful  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  who  in  return  made 
him  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower, 
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which  office  the  king  said  would  keep 
him  quiety  as  his  time  would  be  occu- 
pied in  abusing  the  Catholics.  It  did 
keep  him  tolerably  quiet,  and  he  en- 
joyed his  **  otium  sine  dignitate,"  till 
his  death  in  1669.  .  His  learning  was 
immense,  but  crude  and  comfortless, 
unprofitable  to  society,  and  of  little 
use  even  to  the  proprietor.  He  wrote 
nearly  two  hundred  volumes,  lar^e 
and  small.  What  a  fearful  penance  it 
would  be  to  read  them  all !     No  won- 


der  that  he  figures  prominently  in 
D 'Israeli's  list  of  "authors  who  have 
ruined  their  booksellers. ' '  The  greater 
part  of  his  works  were  in  Sion  College. 
When  that  library  was  almost  entirely 
consumed  by  fire,  the  huge  tomes  of 
Prynne  were  sedulously  rescued;  I 
suppose,  from  the  idea  that  folios  must 
be  valuable  ;  as  the  Dutchman  said, 
«« he  knew  his  uncle  was  a  great  poet, 
for  he  had  written  a  book  as  big  as  a 
cheese." 


MILTON  8   **  SAMSON   AG0NISTE8. 


Samson  Agonistes  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  grand  composition,  laboured  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  closely  following 
the  style  of  iEschylus,  the  severest  as 
well  as  the  earliest  of  the  great  traffic 
poets  of  Greece.  It  is,  as  the  author  m- 
tended  it  to  be,  a  dramatic  poem  on 
the  pure  classic  model,  admirable  in 
the  closet,  but  quite  unfitted  for  the 
stage,  as  the  stage  has  been  regulated 
since  the  revival  of  letters ;  not  even 
divided  into  acts  or  scenes.  In  the 
year  1741-2,  it  was  altered  and  adapt- 
ed for  representation  in  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Aungier-street,  Dublin,  then 
under  the  management  of  the  younger 
Elrington.  The  performance  never 
took  place^  though  a  vast  outlay  must 
have  been  incurred  for  the  intended 
experiment.  The  only  theatrical  anna- 
list who  alludes  to  it  is  Baker,  in  his 
**  Bio^aphia  Dramatica,"  where  we 
find  the  following  passage : — 

'*  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman  in  Dublin  (one  Mr. 
Dixon),  an  alteration  of  this  poem,  said  by 


himself  to  be  his  own,  so  as  to  render  it  fit 
for  the  stage ;  and  the  same  gentleman  also 
shewed  me  a  bill  for  the  intended  perfor- 
mance (which  was,  through  some  dispute 
among  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  entu*ely 
laid  aside),  in  whicti,  fVom  the  number  of 
the  characters,  and  the  apparent  strength  to 
support  them,  it  appeared  to  have  been  cast 
to  the  greatest  advantage  possible ;  every 
performer  of  importance,  whether  actor, 
singer,  or  dancer,  having  somewhat  allotted 
to  them  towards  the  illustration  of  it  This 
representation,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  intended 
for  the  year  1741-2." 

Some  years  ago  one  of  these  identi- 
cal play-bills  came  into  my  possession, 
I  forget  through  what  channel.  To 
all  who  are  curious  in  these  matters, 
the  document  is  an  interesting  one, 
perhaps  mdque,  and  certainly  worth 
preserving.  It  is  printed  entirely  in 
red  ink,  rather  exceeding  the  usual 
size,  and  with  the  three  principal 
characters  in  large  letters  ;  a  distinc- 
tion by  no  means  so  recent  as  some 
people  imagine. 


THE  FIRST  NIGHT. 

By  particular  Detirt^  and  Eneouragemtnt  qf  Several  perton*  of  Quality ^ 

AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL  IN  AUNGIER-STREET, 

On  Monday  the  15th  of  March,  1741-2,  will  be  presented  a  celebrated 

TRAQBDT  CALLED 

SAMSON    AGONISTES. 

Written  originally  by  the  sublime  Milton.    Now  first  reviv'd  in  an  entire  new  Method  and 
Manner,  and  adapted  to  the  Stage. 

The  Part  of  Samson  to  be  performed  by  MR.  ELRINGTON. 

Daula by  MRS.  PASQUAUNO. 

Havila by  MRS.  GIBBER. 

Manoa,  Father  to  Samson,  by  ...  ...  Mr.  Bridges. 

Harapha,  a  Giant-lilce  Philistian  Tx)rd     ...  ...  Mr.  Layfield. 

Rapliael,  a  princely  Seraph,  Samson^s  Angel  ...  Mr.  Sparlcs. 

Uriel,  Angel  of  the  Son,  Destroyer  of  the  Philistines  Mr.  Bardin. 

Arba,  an  Analdin,  Governor  of  Gaza     ...  ...  Mr.  Isaac  Sparks. 
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Heraald    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        Mr.  Baiter. 

Amiel       f  f  Mr.  Wataon. 

Gemalli    >   DaiUtes,  Friends  to  Samson  ...     i  Mr.  Richard  Elrington. 
Shuham  j  C  Mr.  Barrington. 

Hadon,  High-Priest  of  Dagon,  Idol  of  Palestine  ...         Mr.  Fra.  Elrington. 

Johab,  Second  Priest  ...  ...  ...        Mr.  Dyer. 

Zemar       ^  f  Mr.  Giles. 

Haroath    >  Toong  Noblemen  of  Gaza  ...  ...     iUx,  Lew.  Layfidd. 

Jaalam      }  C  Mr.  Harvey. 

Adah        ^  f  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Ana  y  Philistian  Ladies,  Friends  to  Dalila  ...      <  Mrs.  Baily. 

Hadattah  )  t  Mrs.  Moreao. 

Messenger  ...  ...  ...  ...         Mr.  Rob.  Layfield. 

Arota        >    -nr/^  xr..,«,«k-  \  Mrs.  Elmv. 

Arsia        \   Wood  Nymph.  ^Miss  Martin. 

Grand  Shepherd        ...  ...  ...  ...        Monsieur  Morean. 

Grand  Shepherdess   ...  ...  ...  ...        Mademoiselle  Cbateauneuf. 

Officers,  Guards,  &c.,  attending  in  the  Procession,  and  Trinroph,  disposed  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  MusiCK  composed  for  the  Purpose :  With  Overtures,  &&,  of  Mr.  Handel%  and  Sing- 
ing by  Mrs.  Gibber,  Mademoiselle  Chatcauneuf,  &c  viz. 

First  Song—(m  the  Play)  Beginning,    **  Bright  Dalila,  that  in  the  Prime  of  Youth," 

&c.,  by  Mrs.  Gibber. 
Second  Song — "  O'er  the  smooth  enumerd  Green,"  &c,  by  Mademoiselle  Chateaoneuf. 
Third  Song — "  Nymphs  and  Shepherds,"  8ec.,  by  Mrs.  Gibber. 
Fourth  Song — "  O  Nightingale,"  &c,  by  Mrs.  Reynolds. 
Fifth  Song — Chorus,    &c.,  "  Mortals  all  with  gladsome  Mind,'*  &c.,  by  Mrs.  Gibber, 

Mademoiselle  Chateauncuf,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baily,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Dyere,  &c. 

With  a  new  PROLOGUE  on  the  Occasion,  to  be  spoken  by  Mr.  Elringtox,  as  Genius 
of  the  IRISH  STAGE. 

And  an  EPILOGUE  by  Mrs.  Gibber. 

If^ith  the  following  Enterlainmenta  of  Dancing^  in  and  between  the  Acts^  viz : — 

ACTL 

In  the  Interlude,  a  Grand  Ballet,  by  Monsieur  Moreau,  Maflemoiselle  Cbateauneuf,  Mrs. 
Moreau,  Mr.  L.  Layfield,  &c. 

ACT  n. 
A  French  Peasant,  by  Mrs.  Gates. 

ACT  in. 
La  Proven9al,  with  a  Minuet,  by  Mademoiselle  Cbateauneuf. 

ACT  IV. 

A  Spanish  Entre,  by  Monsieur  Moreau  and  Mrs.  Moreau. 

ACT    V. 

A  Scotch  Dance,  by  Mr.  Gates. 

At  the  End  of  the  Flag  a  new  Tambourine^  Morisco  Dance j  by  Mademoiselle  Chateawienf, 

*/  The  Boxes,  Stage,  and  Lattices,  to  be  laid  together  at  a  British  Crown ; 
Pit  8s.  8d. ;  Middle  Gallery  2s.  2d. 

*,*  Places  to  be  taken  only  of  Mr.  Foxhall^  Box-keeper ;  and  Tickets  to  be  had  at  the 
Printer's  hereof ;  Mr.  Exshaw's^  Bookseller,  on  Cork  Hill;  Mr.  Hoey^s  in  Skinner 
Row  ;  Mr.  George  Faulkner's  in  Essex-street ;  and  at  Lucas' s^  the  Globe^  Bacon's^ 
and  Meath-street  Coffee  Houses. 


N.  B. — Not  only  Mr.  Addison^  Steele^  Tickel^  Pamela  and  several  other  of  our 
most  eminent  writers,  have  honoured  the  Agonistes  with  the  highest  enoominms,  but  the 
late  learned  and  polite  Prelate,  Dr,  Atterbury^  sometime  Bishop  of  Rochester,  In  his  lettere 
to  Mr.  Pope,  has  expressed  himself  in  a  most  singular  manner  in  its  favour,  viz  — "  That  he 
thought  it  to  be  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  antients,  and  capable  of  being  improv'd, 
with  little  trouble,  into  a  perfect  model  and  standanl  of  Tragick  Poetry."  The  judicious  Mr. 
Warburton  also  observes,  that  "  this  Tragedy  is  a  perfect  piece ;  and  as  an  imitation  of  the 
antients,  has,  as  it  were,  a  certain  gloominess  mixed  with  the  sublime,  which  shines  very 
serenely."  And  Mr.  Steele,  "  That  it  serves,  at  once,  to  till  the  mind  with  pleasing  ideas, 
and  good  thoughts ;"  therefore  presumed,  at  this  time^  to  be  worthy  of  the  regard  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Pul.lick,  more  especially  as  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken,  amidst  the 
Grandeur  and  Mitgnificence  of  the  Scenery  and  Iklachinery,  the  Musick,  Singing,  and  other 
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Pecorations,  to  enliven  the  Performance,  to  let  nothing  appear  but  what  really  hat^  or  wioy 
seem  to  come  from  the  Pen  of  the  Sublime  Author,  aa  "  our  Language  sunk  under  him,** 
being  unequal  to  that  Greatness  of  Soul  which  furnished  him  with  such  glorious  Ideas. 

The  House  Trill  open  at  Three,  and  the  Curtain  rise  precisely  at  Six  o'clock,  pursuant  to  a 
positive  resolution  of  the  Proprietors  (at  the  Instance  of  the  Mobility),  made  for  that 
purpose. 

LONG  LIVE  THE  KINO. 

Dublin :  Printed  by  A.  Reilly,  at  the  Stationers'  Hall,  on  Cork-hill. 


This  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  veritable 
play-bill  in  the  year  1741-2.  Puffing 
seems  to  have  been  quite  as  well  un. 
dcrstood  then  as  it  is  now,  but  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Dublin  lieges  must  have 
far  exceeded  anything  we  have  any 
Dotion  of^  if  they  would  have  sat  three 
mortal  hours  from  the  opening  of  the 
doors  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  with- 
out a  ruction  or  two  in  the  pit,  and  a 
faction.%h t  in  the  gallery.  1  he  "  Gar- 
ry-otoen"  and  "  repale*'  shouts  were 
not  even  in  embryo,  but  they  had  the 
racy,  indigenous  ^n  in  all  its  gloiy, 
whidi  went  out  with  the  whiskey,  and 
we  fear  will  never  enliven  us  again. 
When  we  recollect  that  Milton's  poem 
has  only  five  characters,  and  the  cho- 
rus, with  scarcely  any  action,  save 
what  is  related,  and  no  mechanical  ac- 
cessories whatever,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
decide  how  much,  or  rather,  how  little 
of  the  original  would  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  strange  gallimaufry  which 
the  bill  announces.  Had  Milton  as- 
flisted  at  the  representation  (as  the 
French  call  it)  he  would  have  been 
sorely  puzzled  to  recognise  his  own 
oflfepring. 

The  attempt  to  bring  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  on  the  stage  appears  very  extra- 
ordinary  and  very  hopeless.  What 
could  have  induced  the  manager  to 
think  the  elements  of  success  were 
there  ?  Did  he  calculate  on  the  name 
of  Milton  ?  If  so,  his  jud^ent  failed 
him :  the  muse  which  inspired  *'  Para- 
dise Lost,"  though  powerful  in  the  epic, 
is  weak  in  the  dramatic  character.  Sam- 
son Agomstes  has  strength  in  thought, 
and  poetry  in  diction.  Nervous  and 
sublime,  purely  classical  in  construc- 
tion, and  strictly  correct  in  the  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  not  this  noble 
drama  be  successful  on  the  stage,  when 
we  have  so  recently  seen  the  Antigone 
and  Iphigenia  listened  to  by  admiring 
thousands,  with  rapt  attention  and 
breathless  interest?  The  answer  is 
ready.  Because  the  subject  is  even 
more  remote  and  less  congenial  to  the 
common  sympathies  of  humanity :  de- 
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ficient  in  action,  and  therefore  essen- 
tially undramatic.  Being  taken  from 
Scripture,  there  ip  a  religious  solemnity 
inseparable  from  it,  more  suited  to  an 
oratorio  than  a  tragedy ;  and  above 
all,  the  interest  lacks  the  absorbing 
charm  of  female  heroism. 

Managers,  at  all  times,  have  had 
recourse  to  strange,  out-of-the-way  ex- 
pedients to  excite  the  fiag^g  zeal  of 
the  public,  and  draw  the  milUon  to  the 
theatre.  Hence  the  introduction  of 
horses,  elephants,  lions,  do^s,  and  even 
monkeys.  But  it  is  not  faur  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  of  this  on  the  ill-starred 
speculator,  who  must  pay  his  salaries 
on  Saturday,  and  whose  natural  good 
taste  often  revolts  against  the  course 
necessity  compels  him  to  adopt.  J£ 
legitimate  talent  ceases  to  attract,  it 
is  something  to  find  even  a  Belgian 
giant  or  a  General  Tom  Thumb  to  re- 
treat on  and  supply  the  deficiency. 
Who  in  his  senses  would  lay  out  a 
large  sum  on  a  vapid  spectacle,  if  the 
sterling  ore  of  Shaikspeare  or  Sheridan 
maintained  its  current  value  ?  Many 
able  writers  and  ardent  lovers  of  the 
stage  have  thought  differently,  and 
have  penned  eloquent  essays  to  show 
that  tne  managers  depreciate  the  na- 
tional taste,  that  the  decline  of  the 
stage  is  entirely  owing  to  their  obtuse- 
ness,  that  they  pander  to  a  depraved 
appetite,  and  that  the  public  never  fail 
to  crowd  the  theatre  when  truth,  pas- 
sion, and  nature  are  placed  before  them. 
Alas!  all  this  sounds  well  in  theory, 
but  reduce  it  to  practice,  and  the  san- 
dy basis  of  the  opinion  soon  shows  itself. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  the  premises  may 
be  borne  out  by  the  conclusion,  but  the 
insatiate  thirst  after  variety  wearies 
even  of  perfection  itself.  The  manager 
who  tries  to  lead  or  reform  the  pubUc, 
will  gain  the  honours  of  martyrdom 
long  before  he  accomplishes  his  object. 

Whitehead,  when  Poet  Laureat,  ab- 
solutely went  so  far  as  to  apostrophise 
Garrick  in  a  laudatory  Ode  as  fol- 
lows :— 

*'  A  mUon**  tuU  dcpendi  on  you* 
Perhapt  a  uilon'f  rlrioe  too.'* 

2  X 
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Garrick,  tlthoogh  a  very  cormorant 
ID  swallowing  flattery,  bad  been  too 
long  a  manager  not  to  know  better 
than  this.  Uow  he  must  have  laoghed 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  hyberbolical  non- 
sense. No  one  ever  questioned  the 
classical  attainments  of  John  Kemble, 
or  his  love  for  the  legitimate  drama, 
yet  it  was  under  his  management  at 
Covent-Garden  that  the  live  horses 
were  first  introduced.  A  real  elephant, 
and  the  renowned  Newfoundland  dog, 
'*  Carlo,**  had  abready  preceded  them 
on  the  boards  of  old  Drury.  Carlo 
appeared  in  a  spectacle  written  ex- 
premly  for  him  by  Frederic  Reynolds 
(the  celebrated  writer  of  a  hundred 
successful  but  ephemeral  comedies), 
called  «•  The  Caravan ;  or  Uie  Driver 
and  his  Dog."  His  performance  elec- 
trified the  audience,  and  his  attrac- 
tion restored  the  afikirs  of  the  theatre, 
then  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  from  a 
long  run  of  ill  success.  On  the  first 
nignt,  when  the  piece  had  concluded, 
Sheridan  rushed  on  the  stage  from  his 
private  box,  in  a  frenzy  of  delight, 
shouting  wildly  **  My  preserver  I — my 
preserver  1 — I  must  embrace  my  pre- 
server I"  Reynolds  stepped  forward, 
thinking,  of  course,  it  was  the  author 


he  demanded, — "  No,  no!"  cried  Sfcc- 
ridan,  pushing  him  aside,  '*  I  doa^ 
mean  you — I  want  the  dog!  the  do^!*** 
And  all  this  occurred,  not  in  toese 
de^nerate  times,  but  at  the  very  epoek 
which  oratorical  actors,  at  fimd  din. 
ners  and  other  theatrical  symposia^  t& 
fond  of  designating  *'thei>aijRydAys  of 
thedramar  TheAristarehicrf  181 1-12, 
the  discerning  few,  the  limited  circle  of 
■cbolars  and  artists,  all  paid  doe  ho- 
mage to  the  studied  taste  and  cnlti- 
▼ated  genius  of  the  Kembles,  whicfa 
gave  a  living  identity  to  the  creatioaa 
of  Shak^)eare ;  but  the  treasurer  dia- 
covered  that  Blue  Beard,  Lodoiska, 
Timour  the  Tartar,  and  the  Uorses, 
were  the  magnets  that  drew  the  moet 
money,  and  Uie  hiq)les8  manager  was 
compelled  to  use  the  aid  of  these  dege- 
nerate auxiliaries.  He  heaved  a  groan 
or  two,  bitteriy  ;  but  the  exehecjuer 
was  imperative.  Dr.  Johnson  was  ngfat 
to  a  letter  when  he  said,  the  staee  must 
follow,  but  cannot  control,  me  hu- 
mours of  the  day,  or  the  caprioea  of 
fiuhion: — 


'  The  drama*!  laws,  ttic  draina'i  patrons  fire. 
And  we  who  livi  to  piMMt  miwt  pIe«M  t)  Ihrc* 


HANNAH  moke's   TRAGEDIKS. 


Hannah  Morb,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  an  excellent  woman,  a  devout 
Christian,  and  a  valuable  writer.  In 
her  youth  she  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Garrick,  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  family,  and,  of  course,  a  frc« 
quenter  of  the  theatre.  She  wrote 
tnree  tragedies — Perqf,  Fatal  False- 
hood,  and  The  Inflexible  Captive — 
which  were  acted  in  London  with  little 
success,  and  have  long  since  been  con. 
signed  to  *'  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capu. 
lets."  They  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
interred from  that  ample  and  well, 
stocked  repository.  As  she  advanced 
in  life,  and  became  serious  and  thought- 
ful, her  early  opinions  changed.     She 


convinced  herself  that  the  stage  was 
opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  reli- 
gion,  and  wrote  an  essay  to  that  effect, 
which  she  prefixed  to  a  re-publication 
of  her  tragedies.  That  she  was  sin. 
cere  in  her  views  admits  of  no  doubt ; 
but  if  she  had  put  forth  the  essay  alone, 
and  withdrawn  the  tragedies,  her  argu- 
ments would  have  been  leas  open  to 
objection.  A  little  of  the  latent  vanity 
of  authorship  prevailed,  and  she  was 
thus  driven  to  maintain  that  it  was 
lawful  to  read  a  play,  but  criminal  to 
act  one — a  refinement  of  casuistry  not 
verv  intelligible. 

This  essay  is  often  quoted  by  the 
opponents  of  the  stage  as  **a  very  dear 


*  Carlo  was,  in  truth,  a  very  extraordinary  quadruped,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
It  was  not  quite  ao  common  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  call  for  a  great  performer  after  a  saccuaful 
hit,  but  still  it  was  done  sometimes ;  aud  in  the  case  of  Carlo  the  call  was  unanimoiu,  and 
repeated  night  after  night  He  bad,  however,  hia  own  notions  on  the  sabject,  and  neitber 
threats  nor  blandislynents  could  induce  him  to  **  smell  the  lamps'*  after  his  role  was  finished. 
In  thb  dilemma,  it  was  said,  the  authorities  dressed  up  a  sapient-looking  mastiff,  the  property 
of  Jack  Bannister,  at  that  time  stage  manager,  in  the  exact  costume  of  Carlo,  with  brass  collar, 
duly  inscribed  ;  and  sent  him  on,  like  a  second  Antipholis  or  Dromio,  to  receive  the  nightly 
plaudits.  He  deported  hlmsrif  with  becoming  gravf^,  and  c«rtahi]y  proved  the  most  foge- 
nious  douhh  ever  yet  contrived  by  managerial  expediency. 
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and  conclusive  piece  of  reasoning.*'  The 
authoress  says,  *'  There  is  a  sul^tantial 
difference  between  seeing  and  reading 
a  dramatic  performance,"  as  reading 
''produces  no  ruffle  of  the  passions^ 
no  agitation  of  the  senses.'*  Here  are 
two  erroneous  positions  included  in  as 
many  short  sentences.  One,  as  re- 
gards the  effect  or  excitement  that 
reading  mar  produce ;  and  the  other 
as  regwxis  tte  adranta^  or  injury  of 
excitement  in  itself.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
thought  differently  from  Hannah  More. 
"1  never  read."  said  he,  "the  old 
Poem  of  *  Chevy  Chase'  without  feel- 
ing my  blood  stirred,  as  it  were,  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  Do  not 
thousands  laugh  or  weep  over  a  book, 
as  the  course  of  the  story  becomes  hu- 
morous or  pathetic  ?  Have  not  many 
timid  persons  gloated  over  *'  Tales  of 
Terror"  and  "Authentic  Ghost  8to< 
rles"  at  night,  till  they  were  afraid  to 
go  to  bed>  or  even  to  look  behind 
them  ?  Have  not  licentious  novels  and 
irreligious  tracts  been  often  put  down 
by  law,  because  they  tend  to  make  li- 
bertines and  unbelievers?  And  how 
could  this  be  if  "  reading  produces  no 
ruffle  of  the  passions,  no  agitation  of 
the  senses  ?"  If  Hannah  Morc's  opi- 
nion be  carried  out,  and  applied  ge- 
nerally (the  only  fair  way  to  try  its 
value),  it  is  better  to  read  a  sermon 
than  to  hear  it  preached ;  which  is  not 
only  opposed  to  general  conviction,  but 
would  tend  to  make  the  ministry  su- 
perfluous, and  nullify  the  power  of 
eloquence.  If  anything,  no  matter 
what,  is  good  in  itself,  and  useAil  to 
society,  that  which  sets  forth  its  qua- 
lities in  the  strongest  light  is  best. 
If  it  be  bad,  it  should  be  suppi-essed 
altogether,  and  is  equally  unfit  to  see 
or  read.  Plays,  according  to  this  in- 
genious authoress,  even  the  best  plays, 
inculcate  false  honour,  erroneous  love, 
unsound  morals,  and  notions  of  reli- 
gion enUrely  hostile  to  Christianity. 
For  these  reasons  plays  are  not  fit  to 
act  or  see,  but  still  they  may  be  read. 
'*  To  read  a  moral  play,"  says  she,  "is 
little  different  from  reading  any  other 
innocent  poem,  the  dialogue  form  being 
a  mere  accident,  and  no  way  affectiiig 
the  moral  tendency  of  the  piece."  li 
is  difficult  to  consider  as  an  accident 
what  forms  a  designed  and  characte- 
ristic ingredient.  That  she  looked  on 
her  own  productions  as  cominj^  within 
the  list  of  moral  plays  or  innocent 
poems  is  evident,  or  she  would  not 


have  appended  them  to  the  essay  in 
question.  Let  us  examine  Percy,  the 
best  of  the  three,  the  only  one  that 
has  obtained  any  notoriety,  and  see 
how  far  it  is  exempt  from  or  liable  to 
the  objections  the  authoress  herself  en. 
deavours  to  establish.  The  heroine, 
to  oblige  her  fkther,  has  married  a 
man  she  has  no  love  for,  while  de- 
votedly attached  to  another.  She  is 
not  actually  criminal,  but  still  che- 
risfaes  her  first  affection.  The  lover 
returns  from  the  crusades ;  the  hus- 
band becomes  infuriated  with  jealousy 
on  discovering  him  within  his  precincts, 
and  challen^s  him  to  mortal  combat ; 
having  previously  sworn  his  knights  on 
an  oath,  "  confirmed  by  every  rite 
religion  bids,"  to  administer  a  bowl  of 
poison  to  his  wife  in  case  he  should 
fall.  The  lover  is  killed,  the  lady  goes 
mad  on  receiving  the  news,  and  swal- 
lows the  poison  In  her  insanity.  The 
husband  throws  himself  on  his  sword 
mare  Romano^  and  the  unfortunate  fk- 
ther,  who  has  caused  all  this  mischief, 
by  rather  an  overstrained  exercise  Of 
parental  authority,  is  left  to  biiry  the 
dead,  and  closes  the  play  with  one  of 
those  "  little  tame  ta^s  of  morality," 
which  Miss  Hannah  More  in  her  essay 
so  emphaticallv  condemns.  We  have 
here  an  irregular  passion,  intemperate 
lealousy,  unchristian  courage  exercised 
in  a  fatal  duel,  and  leading  to  two  sui- 
cides ;  comprising  as  much  false  love, 
false  honour,  false  morality,  and  false 
religion,  as  either  Prynne,  Collier,  or 
Styles  could  desire  to  find  in  a  single 
tragedy.  Volumes  of  objections  have 
been  written  against  Douglas,  because 
it  contains  three  or  four  passages  in 
which ya/ff  is  substituted  for  providence, 
and  honour  set  above  religion  }  these 
are  blemishes  in  a  very  superior  com- 
position, but  as  compared  with  the 
faults  of  Percy,  mere  motes  in  the  sun- 
light. Douglas  keeps  the  stage,  and 
will  always  be  admired  as  combining 
the  elements  of  a  beautiful  poem  and  an 
effective  play,  while  Percy,  having  nei- 
ther of  these  recommendations,  is  ne- 
glected and  fbrgotten.  Some  thirty 
years  since  there  was  an  attempt  at  its 
revival,  but  tlot  even  the  transcendant 
powers  of  Miss  O'Neill  could  give  it 
interest  or  a  permanent  position  on 
the  boards.  On  this  occasion  Hflzlitt 
observes:  "It  is  not  easy  to  fbtpre 
Hannah  More  for  making  us  feel  for 
the  first  time  that  Miss  O'Neill  could 
be  monotonous.    We  were   heartily 
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glad  when  the  play  was  over.  From 
3ie  very  construction  of  the  plot  it  is 
impossible  that  any  good  can  come  of 


it  till  all  the  parties  are  dead,  and 
when  this  catastrophe  took  phu^  the 
audience  seemed  perfectly  satisfied."* 


ON   THE  DECLINE   OF   THEATRICAL   TASTE. 


The  following  letter  appeared  in  a 
Dublin  newspaper,  called  The  Public 
Register,  or  Freeman's  Journal,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1780.  From 
this  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  the 
same  causes  which  operate  now  so 
detrimentally  against  the  theatre,  and 
a  similar  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  classes,  existed  in  full  force 
seventy  years  ago.  The  evils  com- 
plained of  are  not  altogether  of  modern 
growth,  nor  were  they  exclusively  pe- 
culiar to  the  Irish  metropolis.  It  is  a 
recorded  fact  that  Garrick,  in  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  acted  at 
Drury-lane  to  a  receipt  of  £3  17s.  6d. : 
and  this  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  continental  tour.  The  general 
state  of  his  health  was  the  alleged 
reason,  but  his  actual  complaint  was 
what  is  technically  called  **  The  Box- 
book  fever  I  *'  Truly,  theatres  are  very 
paradoxical  institutions.  Where  one 
succeeds,  five  at  least  are  unproduc- 
tive ;  yet  the  world  can  scarcely  dis- 
pense with  them.  They  continue  to 
exist,  increase,  and  multiply,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  while  civilisation 
extends,  and  the  human  mind  is  con- 
stituted as  it  is  at  present.  Still,  there 
is  an  unceasing  outcry,  that  the  taste 
for  the  drama  has  declined,  that  its 
temples  are  deserted,  and  that  the 
**  good  old  days  "  of  this,  as  of  almost 
everything  else,  have  gone  by,  and  will 
return  no  more.  Nevertheless,  spe- 
culation in  this  line  is  more  active  than 
ever,  regardless  of  admonitory  failure. 
No  sooner  does  one  manager  subside 
into  nothingness,  than  another  and 
another  supplies  his  place,  intermin- 
able  as  the  Ime  of  Banquo,  and  each, 
like  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  growing 
out  of  the  destruction  of  his  prede- 
cessor. There  are  curious  and  com- 
plicated causes  involved  in  all  this, 
which  the  keenest  ingenuity  would  be 
puzzled  to  unravel.  A  whole  library 
of  controversy,  and  very  uncivil  con- 
troversy too,  has  been  written  to  prove 
the  good  and  the  evil,  the  social  ad- 
vantage and  the  moral  enormity  of 
the  art  dramatic,  with  its  accessories. 


Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  case  is 
not  yet  determined,  but  vibrates,  as  a 
pendulum,  between  the  conflicting  ar- 
guments. It  is  almost  as  perplexing 
as  the  problem  of  Sir  John  Cutler's 
silk  stockings.  A  sort  of  interminable 
suit  in  chancery,  which,  in  common 
with  most  matters  resting  more  on 
opinion  than  on  fact,  will  probably 
remain  for  ever  sub  judice,  to  be  de- 
cided on  either  hand  as  men  are 
swayed  by  their  reason,  their  pas- 
sions, or  their  preiudices.  The  most 
searching  inquiry  leaves  the  question 
a  sort  of  **  Historic  Doubt,"  to  be 
classed  with  the  virtues  of  Richard  the 
Third,  the  innocence  of  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland,  the  identity  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  Man  in  the  Iran  Mask, 
or  the  author  of  Junius. 

Much  of  what  is  contained  in  this 
letter  applies  as  directly  in  1850,  as  it 
did  when  written,  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  in  1780.  The  coincidence 
will  strike  even  the  most  inattentive 
reader: — 

"  To  the  Committee  for  eonductinp  the 
Free  Press, 

"  Gentlemen, — In  the  most  flourishing 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  diamatic  enter- 
tainments were  encouraged,  and  duly  at- 
tended to,  not  only  by  the  yoong  and  gay, 
but  by  the  sages,  philosophers,  and  legisla- 
tors of  antiquity.  The  stage  was  the  friend 
to  liberty  and  virtue. 

*'  Is  there  not,  then,  a  presumption,  that 
when  this  school  of  manners  shall  be  de- 
serted, taste  and  true  elegance  will  quickly 
decline — or  a  relish  for  inferior  amusements 
and  pleasures  take  place  ? 

"  Though  in  polished  countries,  particu- 
larly, the  drama  is  countenanced  by  the 
support  and  presence  of  the  great,  yet,  of 
late  years  in  Ireland,  it  hath  almost  become 
unfashionable  to  attend  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions. Hence  the  taste  of  persons  in  high 
life  hath  been  called  in  question  as  well  as 
the  innocence  of  their  amusements.  Nor  let 
it  be  said,  that  this  indifference  to  the  most 
pleasing  and  instructive  of  all  our  amuse- 
ments has  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
good  performers,  or  a  well-regulated  stage  ; 
because,  witliin  these  few  years,  we  have  bad 
the  best  actors  that  could  be  procured,  and 


•  Haslitt  on  the  Stage,  p.  182,  Ed.  1818. 
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hi  most  exorbitant  price?,  their  book  of  rates 
(like  Sir  John  Fdstuff himself)  being  ont  of 
all  compass ! 

**  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Mrs. 
Abingdon  swallowed  up  almost  the  whole 
profits,  and  before  she  had  performed  six 
nights,  the  receipts  lessened  apace.  Mr. 
Henderson,  with  two  or  three  theatrical 
aides-de-camp,  played  to  £30  houses  ;  and 
last  season,  BIrs.  Barry's  second  or  third 
night  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  produced 
but  about  £17.  In  such  circumstances, 
what  more  could  any  manager  have  done  ? 
He  had  risked  his  all,  and  nearly  ruined 
himself.  This,  not  to  name  his  own  merit, 
gave  him  the  strongest  title-deeds  to  the 
public  support.  Is  he  not,  also,  as  an  actor, 
admirable  in  both  the  sock  and  buskin  ? 
And  with  truth  it  may  be  said,  he  in  some 
sort  is  a  company  in  himself. 

"  The  writer  of  this  would  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  party  man  ;  nor  will  he  in  the 
smallest  degree  be  benefited  by  either  the 
success  or  the  mm  of  the  stage.  Yet  he 
cannot  but  on  this  occasion  pay  the  tribute  of 
praise  to  Mrs.  Daly's  excellence ;  nor  does  he 
thus  detract  from  Mrs.  Comely 's  uncommon 
merit.  The  industry  and  promising  powers 
of  Mr.  Daly  likewise  claim  regard ;  and  not 
to  say  that  his  company  is  respectable,  were 
want  of  candour  and  Justice. 

*'  But  waving  all  sucli  considerations,  I 
wish  success  to  both;  and  sincerely  hope 
that  rivalship  may  promote  what  single 
efforts  could  not 

**  Should  we  now  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  drama  having  been  so  shamefully  ne- 
glected, perhaps  the  following  are  some  of 
the  principal,  viz. : — *  The  advance  of  lux- 
ury, and  frequency  of  splendid  domestic 
feasts.  Nor  are  dances,  dmms,  routs,  card- 
parties,  and  particularly  gaming  assemblies, 
to  be  foi^tten.'  To  the  attendants  at  such 
places,  probably,  dramatic  exhibitions  are 
too  sober  and  sentimental.  In  what  is  called 
a  parliament  winter,  political  affairs  and  dis- 
cussions, with  late  sittings,  take  up  time  and 
attention,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  theatre. 
So  many  dancing  schools,  likewise,  having 
been  opened  in  the  evening,  besides  private 
balls,  and  the  bottle,  (Traw  off  numbers. 

**  To  restore,  therefore,  the  stage  to  its 
former  dignity  and  usefulness,  a  regtUar 
plan  of  operation  will  be  necessary ;  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  will  be  requisite.  His 
Excellency  has  set  a  most  laudable  example, 
and  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  coun- 
tenance   he   has    uniformly  given   to   the 


drama.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  present  de- 
dme  of  the  stage,  a  generous  Irish  public 
will  prevent  its  annihilation.  It  is  said,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  Dublin 
Volunteers,  are  to  bespeak  a  play,  and  ap- 
pear at  the  theatre  in  their  uniforms.  Did 
other  corps  follow  the  salutary  example,  it 
would  prove  the  happy  means  of  diffusing 
life  and  spirit  through  dramatic  exhibitions, 
as  well  as  of  assisting  manufactures  and  the 
national  spirit. 

"  In  a  little  plan  of  this  sort  such  plays 
might  be  ordereid  as  would  promote  the  glo- 
rious cause  of  freedom  and  love  to  our  coun- 
try. Resides  this,  did  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  or  ladies  of  distmction  and  high 
rank,  tiespeak  such  plays  as  should  be  agree- 
able, and  in  rotation  exert  their  interest,  it 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  best 
effects.  It  would  evince  their  good  sense, 
and  regard  to  Irish  prosperity ;  for  should 
our  amusements  become  mean,  or  cease  to 
exist,  it  might  send  persons  of  taste  and 
fashion  to  reside  in  other  countries.  Surely 
the  lovers  of  literature,  the  patrons  of  genius, 
and  of  merit,  should  at  present  unite  to 
make  one  generous,  effectual  effort  in  such  a 
cause — a  cause,  greatly  important,  and  of 
more  consequence  than  is  generally  inia* 
gined. 

"  I  wish  to  see  a  beginning  made  in  this 
matter  by  different  individuals.  There  should 
be  a  leading  in  the  affair,  and  select  meet- 
ings appointed.  Our  fair  ones  will  unques- 
tionably assist  our  gallant  corps  in  what 
may  with  trath  be  termed  a  national  busi- 
ness. They  never  look  to  more  advantage 
than  at  the  theatre,  when  shining  in  bril- 
liant circles.  Sense  and  refinement  vrill  lead 
to  what  is  here  recommended. 

*^  As  I  mean  not  to  resume  the  subject,  I 
leave  the  following  little  story  with  my 
readers  : — When  Charles  Borromeo  took 
possession  of  the  Archbishoprick  of  Milan, 
he,  out  of  zeal  for  religion,  shut  the  theatre, 
and  expelled  the  players.  But  he  soon  had 
reason  to  repent  his  rashness,  for  he  found 
that  the  people,  being  deprived  of  proper 
amusements,  ran  quickly  into  every  excess ; 
they  committed  horrid  crimes  to  pass  away 
time  that  lay  heavy  on  their  handis.  What 
followed?  Why,  he  recalled  the  players, 
established  the  stage,  and  had  it  adequately 
supported. 

**  The  application  is  obvious :  should  dra- 
matic entertainments  cease,  we  should  soon 
wish  for  theu*  re- establishment. 

"  Garrick.'^* 


BIBUOMANIA. 


Of  all  the  passions  to  which  the  human  book-collecting.  Let  those  speak  ho- 
laind  can  surrender  itself,  there  is  none  nestly  who  have  indulged  in  it.  It  is 
more  absorbing    than  the  mania   of     a  species  of  bulimia — an  insatiable  ap- 


*  The  signature  of  "Garrick"  here  is,  of  course,  a  mere  fictitious  sobriquet 
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p«tit«,  wkidi  **  gnywf  bj  whati  it  ibtd* 
on."  I  kftTt  pwTchand  bit  expericnoe 
of  this  sattv  rather  dmny,  \umBg  wX 
one  period  occupied  mtidi  time,  sad 
Uid  out  more  monej  than  I  like  to 
think  of,  in  forming  a  select  and  curioiM 
librarj.  My  boolu  fonned  mj  chief 
■olaoe  and  amusement  daring  manr 
yean  of  an  active  and  unprofitable 
profesnonal  life.  The  pressure  of  pe- 
caniarT  difficulties  £(>rced  me  to  part 
with  them,  and  taught  me  practically, 
thou^  not  pleasantly,  the  vast  dis- 
tinctioD  between  buying  and  sellinj^. 
It  was  something  to  see  placarded  m 
impo«ing  trpe,  *'  Catalogoe  of  the  Ta. 
Inable  ana  select  library  of  a  gentle- 
man, containing  many  rare  and  curious 
editions."  But  alas  I  the  sum  produced 
was  scarcely  a-third  of  the  intrinsic 
value,  and  less  than  half  of  the  original 
corit.  There  have  been  instancea— 
but  thev  are  "few  and  far  between"^ 
where  ubraries  have  been  soki  at  a 
premium.  Take  for  an  example  the 
colleetion  of  Doctor  Farmer,  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  singularly 
rich  in  Shaksperian  authorities  and 
black-letter  lore,  which  produced  above 
£2,200,  and  was  supposed  to  have  cost 
the  owner  not  more  than  £500.  Many 
were  presents.  When  you  get  the 
character  of  a  collector,  a  stray  gift 
ofien  drops  in,  and  scarce  volumes  mid 
their  way  to  your  shelves,  which  the 
quondam  owners,  uninitiated  in  biblio- 
mania,  know  not  the  worth  of.  I  once 
purchased  an  excellent  copy  of  the 
quarto  "Hamlet,"  of  161 1,  of  an  un- 
suspecting bibliopolist,  for  ten  shil- 
lings; my  conscience  smote  me,  but 
the  temptation  was  irresistible.*  The 
heni  copy  in  existence  of  the  Caxto- 
nian  edition  of  Gower's  "  De  Confes. 
sione  Amantis,"  foL  1483,  one  of  ^ 
rvest  amongrt  printed  books,  when 
found  perfect,  was  purchased  by  a 
Dublin  bookseller,  at  Cork,  with  a  lot 
of  old  rubbish  (in  1892),  for  a  mere 
trifle),  and  was  sold^  afterwards  for 
more  than  £800.  It  is  now  in  the  ce- 
lebrated Spencer  Library  at  Althorp. 
For  some  time  after  the  sale  of  my 
library  I  was  very  miserable.     I  had 

Sarted  with  old  companions,  every- 
ay  associates,  long-tried  friends,  who 
never  quarrelled  with  me  and  never 
ruffled  my  temper.     But  I  knew  the 


sacrifioe  ww  ia9vit«U% 
recoacibd  to  iihsll< 
I  thought  of  Boecoe,  and  wiMk  ke  Bait 
have  sufiered  m  the  wiafeer  of  life, 
when  a  sioukr  eabintT  fefl  en  ldB« 
and  he  was  forced  by  worldly  prearaiQ 
to  seQ  a  fibrarr  ten  times  more  Tah»- 
ble.  I  reccJlected«  too,  the  affeetii^ 
lines  he  penned  on  theoccaaon:— 

"TOVTBOOKa* 

Bcgrets  hit  loa,  bat  hotc»  a^ua  CRwkilc 

To  th^rt  Ukdr  cooTen*,  matA  tmjaj  tWir  maOe, 

ThM.  1«tM  aMciBlM.  cUcfc  «r  cW«  art. 
Tcacbcn  ot  viMlaOL.  who  ooold  o»ec  b^fvUc 
Mj  tediooi  boon,  mad  ligfaten  trtrj  toO, 
I  Mv  iwifB  JOM  t  WM-wilhlkiBtlMhMrt; 
For  pM«  ft  fcv  dMct  jmn,  m  daya,  m  hmK% 
Aod  hapf kr  ttntom  bsj  t^e^  ^««  ■■fclJ. 
And  all  jroor  Mcred  fellovikip  reHare  i 
Wbca,  frMd  froa  earth,  vallated  it«  pwon, 
Ulmd  ftaaS  with  mimi  disaei  waawiwi  h«U. 
And  kindr«l  tpiriti  mmn  to  fwt  m  iMat.** 

What  time  does  book-eoDeotiiig  oe- 
Gopyl  what  anxiety  it  ezcttesl  what 
mcHiey  it  leqoiret  I  The  great  use  ef 
books  is  to  read  them ;  the  mere  po». 
aeesioii  is  a  ftintasy.  Your  genimie 
book-collector  sddom  reads  anything 
but  catldogues,  after  the  mania  has 
fully  possessed  him,  or  such  bibfiogra- 
phical  works  as  facilitate  his  purchase!. 
If  you  aJiQe  too  poor  to  buy,  and  want 
to  read,  ther«  are  public  libraries 
abundantly  accessible.  There  is  a  cir- 
culating library  in  every  villaae,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  private  eofieedoas 
undisturbed  by  tiieir  owners.  Sobsei^ 
or  borrow;  don*t  steal f — a  eorasKMi 
practice  enough,  notwithstanding,  and 
not  without  authority. f  Kvour  mends 
are  churlish  and  won't  lend,  and  your 
pockets  are  empty,  and  you  can't  e^-en 
subscribe,  still  you  can  think — ^you  must 
try  to  remember  what  you  hitve  read» 
and  live  on  your  recolfections  of  past 
enjoyment,  as  the  wife  of  Bath  dia  in 
old  Chaueer's  tale.  You'll  sam  your 
eyes,  too ;  and  when  you  get  beyowi 
forty-five  that  pomt  is  wor£  attending 
to.  After  all,  what  do  we  collect  for  ? 
At  most,  a  few  years'  posaessicm  of 
what  we  can  very  well  do  without. 
When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  on  his 
way  to  execution,  he  cafied  for  a  cap 
of  ak,  and  observed,  **  That  is  good 
drink,  if  a  man  could  only  sta^  by  it.'* 
So  are  rare  and  curious  hbranes  good 


*  TbU  small  and  dingy  volume,  originally  published  at  sixpence,  lias  sold  for  £12 ! 
t  "  This  borrow,  »ival— donH  boy."—  VUk  CWWe  Haiold'a  PHgriaiage. 
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tlungs,  if  w«  could  itay  by  them;  but 
we  can't.  When  the  time  comes,  wo 
must  go,  and  then  our  bookstand  pic- 
tures, and  prints,  and  furniture,  and 
china  go,  too ;  and  are  knocked 
down  by  the  smirking,  callous  auc« 
tioneer,  with  as  little  remorse  as  a 
butcher  knocks  a  bullock  on  the  head, 
or  a  poulterer  wrings  round  the  neck 
of  a  puUet,  or  a  surgeon  slips  your 
arm  out  of  the  socket,  chuckling  at  his 
own  skill,  whilst  you  are  writhing  in 
unspeakable  agony. 

Don't  collect  books,  and  don't  envy 
the  possessors  of  costly  libraries.  Read 
and  recollect.  Of  course  you  have  a 
Bible  and  Prayer-book.  Add  to  these 
the  Pil^im's  Progress,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  rope,  Byron  (if  you  like),  a 
History  of  England,  Greece,  and 
Borne,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
and  Napier's  Peninsular  War.  A 
moderate  sum  will  give  you  these ;  and 
you  possess  a  Cabinet  Encyclopedia 
of  religious,  moral,  and  entertaming 
knowledge,  cont^ning  more  than  you 
want  for  practical  purposes,  and  quite 
as  much  as  your  brains  can  easily 
carry.  Never  mind  the  old  classics ; 
leave  them  to  college  libraries,  where 
they  look  respectable,  and  enjoy  long 
slumbers.      Tne   monthly  periodicals 


will  place  you  much  more  an  courant 
with  the  conversation  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  day.  Add,  if  you  can,  a 
ledger,  with  a  good  sound  balance  on 
the  right  side,  and  you  will  be  a  hap- 
pier, and  perhaps  a  better  read  man, 
than  though  you  were  uncontrolled 
master  of  the  Bodleian,  the  National 
Library  of  France,  and  the  innumerable 
tomes  of  the  Vatican  into  the  bargain. 

Don't  collect  books,  I  tell  you  again 
emphatically.  See  what  in  my  case  it 
led  to — "  one  modem  instance  more." 
Collect  wisdom;  collect  experience; 
above  all,  collect  money — not  as  our 
friendHorace  recommends,  ^^quocunque 
modo,*'  but  by  honest  industry  alone. 
And  when  you  have  done  this,  remem- 
ber it  was  my  advice,  and  be  grateful. 

What  I  sav  here  applies  to  private 
collecting  only.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
discourage  great  public  libraries,  which^ 
under  proper  arransements,  are  great 
public  benefits  ;  useful  to  society,  and 
invaluable  to  literature.  But  as  they 
are  regulated  at  present,  fenced  round 
with  so  many  restrictions,  and  acces- 
sible chieflv  to  privileged  dignita- 
ries, or  well-paid  omcials,  who  seldom 
trouble  them,  they  are  little  better 
than  close  boroughs^  with  a  vexy  narrow 
constituency. 


Ireland's  shakspeare  forgebies. 


Ik  the  whole  history  of  literary  for. 
gery,  there  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  more  amus- 
ing, than  this  attempt  of  W.  H.  Lre- 
land.  How  he  must  have  chuckled 
and  laughed,  while  he  wondered  at  the 
credulity  of  his  learned  victims  1  Even 
the  solemn  Parr  fell  into  the  snare^ 
though  he  afWwards  recanted  savagely, 
and  called  it  a  sacrilegious  imposition, 
when  the  tide  turned  and  the  impos- 
ture became  palpable.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  many  hterary  men  of  "  note 
about  town"  were  taken  in  on  this 
occasion,  including  Dr.  Warton,  and 
others  of  similar  cuibre.    One  learned 

Snndit  actuallpr  fell  on  his  knees,  in 
evout  adoration,  kissed  the  precious 
relics,  and  **  thanked  Heaven  he  had 
lived  to  see  that  day."  When  the  tra- 
gedy of  Vortigem  was  accepted  by 
Sheridan,  and  put  in  rehearsal,  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  misgivings,  and  ''  backed 
out"  of  the  heroine,  which  was  sus- 
tained by  Mrs.  Powdl.  John  Eemble, 
who  played  the  hero,  had  a  laboured 
qpeeoA  about  death,  which  was  expect- 


ed to  convulse  the  audience,  but  not, 
as  it  did,  with  laughter.  They  were 
getting  tired  and  impatient,  and  began 
to  suspect  they  were  "  sold,"  when  the 
fatal  hne  occurred— 

**  And  when  thif  toltmn  mockery  It  o*er,** 

Kemble,  who  saw  how  matters  were 
going,  and  was  heartily  tired  of  the 
task  which  his  managerial  position  had 
imposed  on  him,  gave  thb  line  with  an 
unmistakeableemphasisandezpression, 
which  settled  theT)usine8s.  There  was 
an  end  of  Vortigem;  though,  with  all  its 
sins,  worse  imitations  of  Shakspeare 
have  passed  current.  It  has  long  been 
the  fashion  to  cry  down  Ireland  as  a  com- 
mon  swindler  and  impostor.  It  is  dear 
that  at  first  he  had  nothing  in  view  be- 
yond a  trick  on  his  father;  a  very  unjus- 
tifiable one,  no  doubt.  Still  a  son  tak* 
ing  a  liberty  with  the  weakness  of  his  fa- 
ther, is  very  diflerent  from  a  knave  spe- 
culating to  make  money  on  the  creduuty 
of  &e  world ;  but  which  the  offender  in 
this  case  had  no  idea  of,  until  the  world 
itself  fed  and  expanded  his  notions,  by 
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its  eager  and  wide-mouthed  gullibi- 
lity. Hear  what  he  says  himself  in  his 
**  Confessions'* : — "  I  should  never  have 
gone  so  far,  but  that  the  world  praised 
the  papers  so  much,  and  thereby  flat- 
tered my  vanity."  The  mischief  was 
twofold.  The  son  was  not  only  dis- 
carded by  his  father,  but  the  elder 
Ireland  was  accused  unjustly  of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  in  the  fraud; 
whereas  he  was  clearly  victimised, 
though  he  never   could   get  rid   of 


the  ruinous  imputation.     As  far  as  re- 

farded  tiie  public,  they  deserved  to  be 
oaxed,  fOfid  the  wise  heads  who  helped 
to  dig  the  pit  they  fell  into,  and  were 
afterwards  ashamed  of  their  own  folly, 
would  have  shown  more  sense  as  well 
as  more  charity,  if  they  had  foi^yen 
the  deception  for  its  bold  ingenuity, 
and  laughed  at^  instead  of  persecuting, 
the  lad  of  nineteen,  who  had  so  suc- 
cessfully played  off  a  clever  trick  on 
liiem. 


OF   ACTORS   IN   GENERAL,   AND    TBEIB   SALARIES   IN  PARTICULAR. 


In  all  ages  successful  actors  have 
been  an  uncommonly  well  paid  com- 
munity. This  is  a  substantial  fact 
which  no  one  will  deny,  however  opi- 
nions may  differ  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  histrionic  art,  when  ranked 
with  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
The  actor  complains  of  the  peculiar 
condition  attached  to  his  most  brilliant 
triumphs — that  they  fade  with  the  de- 
cay of  his  own  physical  powers,  and 
are  only  perpetuated  for  a  doubtful 
interval  through  the  medium  of  im- 
perfect imitation— very  often  a  bad 
copy  of  an  original  which  no  longer 
exists  to  disprove  the  libel.  In  the 
actor's  case,  then,  something  must  cer- 
tainly be  deducted  from  posthu- 
mous renown ;  but  this  is  amply  ba- 
lanced by  living  estimation  and  a 
realised  fortune.  There  are  many 
instances  of  great  painters,  poets,  and 
sculptors  (aye,  and  philosophers,  too), 
who  could  scarcely  gain  a  livelihood  ; 
but  we  should  be  puzzled  to  name  a 
sreat  actor  without  an  enormous  sa- 
hry.  I  don't  include  managers  in  this 
category.  They  are  unlucky  excep- 
tions, and  very  frequently  lose  m 
sovereignty  what  they  had  gained  by 
service.  An  income  of  three  or  four 
thousand  per  annum,  argent  comptarU, 
carries  along  with  it  many  solid  enjoy- 
ments.  The  actor  who  can  command 
this,  by  labouring  in  his  vocation,  and 
whose  ears  are  continually  tingling 
with  the  nightly  applause  of  his  ad- 
mirers, has  no  reason  to  consider  hb 
lot  a  hard  one,  because  posterity  may 
assign  to  him  in  the  Temple  of  Fame 
a  less  prominent  niche  than  is  occupied 
by  Milton,  who,  when  alive,  sold  "Para- 
dise Lost"  for  flfleen  pounds,  or  by 
Kembrandt,  who  was  obliged  to  fei^ 
his  own  death,  before  his  pictures  would 
provide  him  a  dinner.  If  these  in- 
stances fail  to  content  him,  he  should 


recollect  what  is  recorded  of  **  Blind 
Moeonides  " — 


**  Seren  QrecUn  cUlcs  cUlm'd  great  Homer  dead. 
Through  which  the  liring  Homer  begg*d  hie  bread.* 


No  doubt  it  is  a  grand  a£^  to  figure 
in  the  page  of  history,  and  be  recorded 
amongst  the  "  shining  lights  "  of  our 
gjBneration.  But  there  is  sood  prac- 
tical philosophy  in  the  homely  proverb 
which  says — '*  solid  pudding  is  better 
than  empty  praise  :"  the  reputation 
which  wins  its  current  value  during 
life  is  more  useful  to  the  possessor  than 
the  honour  which  comes  after  death  ; 
and  which  comes,  as  David  says,  in  the 
Rivals,  "  exactly  where  we  can  make 
a  shifl  to  do  without  it."  To  have  our 
merits  appreciated  two  or  three  centu^ 
ries  hence,  by  generations  yet  unborn, 
and  to  have  our  works,  whether  with 
the  pen  or  pencil,  admired  long  aftar 
what  was  once  our  mortal  substance  is 
*'  stopping  a  beer-barrel,'*  are  very 
pleasing,  poetical  halludnations  for  aU 
who  like  to  indulge  in  them  ;  but  the 
chances  are  we  shall  know  nothing  of 
the  matter,  while  it  is  quite  certain  wat 
if  we  do,  we  shall  set  no  value  on  it. 
Posterity,  then,  will  be  the  chief  gain- 
ers,  and  of  all  concerned  the  only 
party  to  whom  we  owe  no  obligations. 
The  posterity,  too,  which  emanates 
from  the  nineteenth  century  is  mudbi 
more  likely  to  partake  of  the  commer- 
cial than  the  romantic  character,  and 
to  hold  in  higher  reverence  the  memoiy 
of  an  ancestor  who  has  left  behind  him 
£30,000  in  bank  stock  or  consols,  than 
of  one  who  has  only  bequeathed  a 
marble  monument  in  "  Westminster's 
Old  Abbey,"  a  flourishing  memoir  in 
the  *' Lives  of  Illustrious  Englishmen," 
or  an  epic  poem  in  twenty-four  cantos. 
I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I 
depreciate  the  love  of  posuumous  fiune^ 
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or  those  **  longings  after  immortality," 
which  are  powerful  incentives  to  much 
that  is  good  and  great ;  but  I  am  led 
into  this  train  of  reasoning,  by  hearing 
it  so  constantly  objected  as  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  actor,  that  his  best  efforts 
are  but  fleeting  shadows,  and  cannot 
survive  him.  This,  being  interpreted 
fairly,  means  that  he  cannot  gain  all 
that  genius  toils  for,  but  he  has  won  the 
lion's  share,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Formerly  the  actor  had  to  contend 
with  prejudices  which  stripped  him  of 
his  place  in  society,  and  degraded  his 
profession.  This  was  assm^dly  a  worse 
evil  than  perishable  fame  ;  but  all  this 
has  happily  passed  away.  The  taboo 
is  removed,  and  he  takes  his  legitimate 
place  with  kindred  artists  according 
to  his  pretensions.  His  large  salary 
excites  much  wonder  and  more  jea- 
lousy, but  he  is  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  insult  which  Le  Kam,  the  Koscius 
of  France,  once  received,  and  was 
obliged  to  swallow  as  he  might.  Din- 
ing one  day  at  a  restaurateur's,  he  was 
accosted  by  an  old  general  officer  near 
him.  *'  Ah !  Monsieur  Le  Kain,  is  that 
you  I  Where  have  you  been  for  some 
weeks — we  have  lost  you  from  Paris  ?*' 
**  I  have  been  acting  in  the  south, 
may  it  please  your  Excellency,"  replied 
Le  Kain  1  "  £h  bien  1  and  how  much 
have  you  earned?"  *•  In  six  weeks. 
Sir,  1  have  received  4,000  crowns." 
" Diable !" exclaimed  the  general,  twirl- 
ing his  moustache  with  a  truculent 
fix)wn,  "  What's  this  I  hear  ?  A  mi- 
serable mimic,  such  as  thou,  can 
gain  in  six  weeks  double  the  sum  that 
I,  a  nobleman  of  twenty  descents,  and 
a  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  am  paid  in  twelve 
months."  Voila  une  vraie  infamie  t 
"  And  at  what  sum.  Sir,"  replied  Le 
Kain,  placidly,  **  do  you  estimate  the 
privilege  of  thus  addressing  me  ?"  In 
those  days,  in  France,  an  actor  was  de- 
nied Christian  burial,  •  and  would  have 
been  rouS  vifif  he  had  presumed  to  put 
himself  on  an  equality  with  a  gentle- 
man, or  dared  to  resent  an  unprovoked 
outrage. 

The  large  salaries  of  recent  days 
were  even  surpassed  amongst  the  an- 
cients. In  liome,  Roscias  and  JEsopus, 
his  contemporary,  amassed  prodigious 


fortunes  by  their  professional  labours. 
Roscius  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £45  a 
day,  amounting  to  more  than  £15,000 
per  annum  of  our  currency.  He  be- 
came so  rich  that  at  last  he  declined 
receiving  any  salary,  and  acted  gra- 
tuitously for  several  years.*  A  mo- 
dern manager  would  give  something  to 
stumble  on  such  a  Roscius.  No  won- 
der he  was  fond  of  his  art-,  and  unwil- 
ling to  relinquish  its  exercise,  ^sopus 
at  an  entertainment  produced  a  single 
dish,  stuffed  with  singing-birds,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  computa- 
tion, must  have  cost  about  £4883  ster- 
ling. He  left  his  son  a  fortune  amount- 
ing  to  £200,000  British  money.f  It 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  family,  as, 
by  the  evidence  of  Horace  and  Pliny, 
he  was  a  notorious  spendthrift,  and 
rapidly  dissipated  the  nonest  earnings 
of  his  father. 

Decimus  Laberius,  a  Roman  Knighf;, 
was  induced,  or,  as  some  say,  com- 
pelled bv  Julius  Caesar,  to  appear  in 
one  of  his  own  mimes,  an  inferior 
kind  of  dramatic  composition  very 
popular  amongst  the  Romans,  and  in 
which  he  was  unrivalled,  until  sup- 
planted by  Publius  Syrus.  The  said 
Laberius  was  consoled  for  the  degra- 
dation by  a  good  round  sum,  as  Caesar 
gave  him  20,000  crowns  and  a  gold 
ring,  for  this  his  first  and  only  appear- 
ance on  any  stage.  Neither  was  he 
"alone  in  his  glory,"  being  counte- 
nanced by  Fm*iusLeptinu8  and  Quintus 
Calpenus,  men  of  senatorial  rank,  who, 
on  the  authority  of  Suetonius,  fought 
in  the  ring  for  a  prize.  I  can't  help 
thinking  the  money  had  its  due  weight 
with  Laberius.  He  was  evidently  vam, 
and  in  his  prologue,  preserved  by 
Macrobius,  and  translated  by  Gold- 
smith, he  laments  his  age  and  unfitness 
quite  as  pathetically  as  the  disgrace  he 
was  subjected  to.  "  Why  did  you  not 
ask  me  to  do  this,"  says  he,  **  when  I 
was  young  and  supple,  and  could  have 
acquitted  myself  with  credit  ?"  But, 
according  to  Macrobius,  the  whole  bu- 
siness was  a  regular  contract,  with  the 
terms  settled  beforehand.  *'  Laberium 
asperse  libertatis  equitem  Romanum, 
Caesar  qmngentis  miUihus  invitavit,  ut 
prodiret  in  scenam.'  t     Good  encou- 


•  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.'  89.    Macrob.  Sat  Lib.  il.  cap.   10. 
Cic.  Orat.  pro  Q.  Roscio. 

{Macrob.  Sat.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
MttCTob.  Sat.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 


Middleton*s  Life  of  Cicero. 
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ragement  for  a  single  amateur  perform- 
ancel 

Garrick  retired  at  the  age  of  60, 
having  bein^  35  years  connected  with 
the  stage.  He  left  behind  him  above 
£100,000  in  money,  besides  consider- 
able property  in  houses,  furniture,  and 
articles  of  vertu.  He  lived  in  the  best 
society,  and  entertained  liberally.  But 
he  had  no  family  to  bring  up  or  pro- 
vide for,  and  was  systematically  pru- 
dent in  expenditure,  although  chari- 
table, to  the  extreme  of  liberality,  when 
occasion  required.  Edmund  Kean 
might  have  realised  a  larger  fortune 
than  Ghirrick,  had  his  habits  been 
equally  regular.  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  in  many  respects  a  kindred 

genius  to  Kean,  threw  away  a  golden 
arvest  in  vulgar  dissipation.  The  sums 
he  received  in  America  alone  would 
have  made  him  independent.  John 
K^emble  and^rs.  Siddons  both  retired 
rich,  though  less  so  than  might  have 
been  expected.  She  had  through  life 
heavy  demands  on  her  earnings,  and 
he,  in  evil  hour,  invested  much  of  his 
property  in  Covent-garden  Theatre. 
Young  left  the  stage  m  the  full  zenith 
of  his  reputation,  with  undiminished 

Sowers  and  a  handsome  independence, 
lacready  is  about  doing  the  same,  un- 
der  similar  circumstances.  Listen  and 
Munden  were  alwavs  accounted  two  of 
the  richest  actors  of  their  day,  and  Wil- 
liam Farren,  almost  "  the  last  of  the 
Romans,"  is  generally  reputed  to  be*' a 
warm  man."  Long  may  he  continue 
so !  Miss  Stephens,  both  the  Keans, 
father  and  son,  Macready,  Braham, 
and  others,  have  frequentlj^  received 
£50  a  night  for  a  long  senes  of  per- 
formances. Tyrone  Power  would  pro- 
bably have  gone  beyond  them  all,  such 
was  his  increasing  popularity  and  at- 
traction, when  the  untimely  catastro- 
phe occurred  which  ended  his  career, 
and  produced  a  vacancy  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  filled  up. 

John  Bull  has  ever  been  remarkable 
for  his  admiration  of  foreign  artists. 
The  largest  sums  bestowed  on  native 
talent  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
salaries  given  to  Frendi  and  Italian 
singers,  dancers,  and  musicians,  An 
importation  from  "  beyond  seas  "  will 
command  its  weight  m  gold.  This 
love  of  exotic  prodigies  is  no  recent 
passion,  but  older  than  the  days  of 
Shakspeare.  Trinculo,  in  the  Tempest, 
thus  apostrophizes  the  recumbent  mon- 
ster, Caliban,  whom  he  takes  for  a 


fish : — **  Were  I  in  Kn|^4  now 
(as  I  was  once),  and  had  but  this 
fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there 
but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver. 
There  would  this  monster  make  a 
man — any  strange  beast  there  nuiket 
a  man.'* 

Catalani,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Malibraxi^ 
Grisi,  TagUoni,  Rubini,  Mario,  Tarn- 
burini,  Lablache,  cum  fnukisjalHs,  have 
received  their  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands ;  but,  imtil  the  Jenny  Lind 
mania  left  everything  else  at  an  im* 
measurable  distance,  Paganini  obtiun- 
ed  larger  sums  than  had  ever  before 
been  received  in  modem  times.  He 
came  with  a  prodigious  flourish  of 
trumpets,  a  vast  continental  reputa- 
tion, and  a  few  personal  legends  of  the 
most  exciting  character.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  killed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  and  made  fiddle-strincs  of 
her  intestines ;  and  that  the  devu  had 
composed  a  sonata  for  him  in  a  dream, 
as  he  formerly  did  for  Tartini.  When 
you  looked  at  him,  you  thought  all 
this,  and  more,  very  likely  to  be  true. 
His  talent  was  almost  supernatural; 
while  his  ''get  up"  and  ''mise  en 
scene"  were  original  and  imearthly, 
such  as  those  who  saw  him  will  never 
forgety  and  those  who  did  not  can 
with  difficulty  conceive.  The  indivi^ 
dual  and  his  performance  were  equally 
unlike  anything  that  had  ever  been 
exhibited  before.  No  picture  or  (te- 
scription  can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  entrance  and  hb  exit.  To  walk 
simply  on  and  off  the  stage  appears  a 
common-place  operation  enough,  but 
Paganini  did  this  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  which  bafiied  all  imi- 
tation. While  I  am  writing  of  it» 
his  first  appearance  in  Dublin,  at  the 
^reat  Musical  Festival  of  1830,  presents 
itself  to  "  my  mind's  eye,'*  as  an  event 
of  yesterday.  When  he  placed  himself 
in  position  to  commence,  the  crowded 
auaience  were  hushed  into  a  dcuft^-like 
silence.  His  black  habiliments,  his 
pale,  attenuated  visage,  powerfully- 
expressive  ;  his  long,  silky,  raven  tresses^ 
and  the  flash  of  ms  dark  evei,  as  he 
shook  them  back  over  his  shoulders ; 
his  thin,  transparent  fingers,  unusually 
long,  the  mode  in  which  he  grasped 
his  bow,  and  the  tremendous  length 
to  which  he  drew  it ;  and,  climax  of 
all,  his  sudden  manner  of  placing  boUi 
bow  and  instrument  under  his  arm, 
while  he  threw  his  hands  behind  him, 
elevated  his  head,  his  features  ahnost 
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distorted  mth  a  smile  of  ecstasy^  and 
his  very  hair  instinct  with  life,  at  the 
<XMiclusion  of  an  unparallelled  fanta. 
sia  I  And  there  he  stood  immoveable 
and  triumphant,  while  the  theatre  rang 
again  with  peals  on  peals  of  applause, 
and  shouts  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  1 
None  who  witnessed  this  will  ever  for- 
get it,  nor  are  they  likely  again  to  see 
3ie  same  effect  produced  by  mere  mor- 
tal agency. 

The  one  string  feat  I  always  consi- 
dered unworthy  of  this  great  master 
of  his  art.  It  has  been  done  by  fifty 
others,  and  is  at  best  but  an  imper- 
f^t  exhibition  on  a  perfect  instru- 
ment}  a  mere  piece  of  charlatanerie, 
or  theatrical  '*  g^>'*  to  use  a  ])rofes- 
sional  term,  sumoiently  intelligible. 
There  have  been,  and  are,  misht;^  ma- 
mciaps  on  the  violin,  SpagnoTetti,  De 
Beriot,  Ole  Bull  (who,  according  to 
some,  plays  without  any  string  at  all), 
Sivori,  Joachim,  Ernst,  Levey,  &c.  &c., 
are  all  in  the  list  of  great  players ;  but 
there  never  was  more  than  one  Paga- 
nini ;  be  is  unique  and  unapproach- 
able. 

In  Dublin,  in  1830,  Paganini  saved 
the  Musical  Festival,  which  would  have 
failed  but  for  his  individual  attraction, 
although  supported  by  an  army  of  ta- 
lent in  every  department.  All  was 
done  in  first  rate  style,  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. There  were  Braham,  Madame 
otockhansen,  H.  Phillips,  De  Begnis, 
&o.  &c.  ;  Sir  G.  Smart  for  conductor, 
Cramer,  Mori,  and  T.  Cooke  for  lead^ 
ers,  lincUey,  Nidiolson,  Anibssi,  Lidel 
Herrmann,  Pigott,  and  above  ninety 
musicians  in  the  orchestra,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  singers  in 
the  chorus.  The  festival  was  held  in  the 
Theatre-Royal,  then,  as  now,  the  only 
building  in  Dublin  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  vast  number  which  alone 
Qould  render  such  a  speculation  remu- 
nerative. The  theatre  can  hold  two 
thousand  six  hundred  persons,  all  of 
whom  may  see  and  hear,  whether  in 
the  boixes,  pit,  or  galleries.*  The 
arrangemeBt  wa9»  to  have  oratorios 
kept  distinot  on  certain  mornings,  and 
miscellaneous  concerts  on  the  evenings 
of  other  days.  The  concerts  were 
crushers,  but  the  first  oratorio  was 
decidedly  a  break  down.     The  com- 


mittee became  alarmed  ;  the  expenses 
were  enormous,  and  heavy  liaoiUties 
stared  them  in  the  face.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  at  the  second 
oratorio,  duly  announced,  there  stood 
Paganini,  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 
violin  in  hand,  on  an  advanced  plat- 
form, overhanging  the  pit,  not  unlike 
orator  Henley's  tub,  as  immortalised 
by  the  poet.  Between  the  acts  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  Creation,  he  fiddled 
•'  the  Witches  at  the  Great  Walnut 
Tree  of  Benevento,"  with  other  equally 
appropriate  interpolations,  to  the  ecsta- 
tic  dehght  of  applauding  thousands,  who 
cared  not  a  pin  for  Haydn  or  Handel, 
but  came  to  hear  Paganini  alone ;  and 
to  the  no  small  scandal  of  the  select  few, 
who  thought  the  episode  a  little  on  the 
north  side  of  consistency.  But  the 
money  was  thereby  forthcoming,  every 
body  was  paid,  the  committee  escaped 
without  damage,  and  a  hazardous  spe- 
culation, undertaken  by  a  few  spirited 
individuals,  was  wound  up  with  de- 
served success. 

When  the  festival  was  over,  the  town 
empty,  and  a  cannon-ball  might  have 
been  fired  down  Sackville-street  with- 
out doin^  much  injury,  Paganini  was 
engaged  by  himself  for  a  series  of  five 
performances  in  the  theatre.  For  this 
he  received  £1143.  His  dividend  on 
the  first  night's  receipts  amounted  to 
£i\33  (horresco  referen*  /)  without  a  shil- 
ling of  outlay  incurred  on  his  part.  He 
had  the  lion's  share  with  a  veno:eance, 
as  the  manager  cleared  with  difficulty 
£200.  The  terms  be  demanded  and 
obtained  were  a  clear  two-thirds  of 
each  night's  receipts,  twenty-five  gui- 
neas per  night  for  the  services  of  two 
auxiliaries,  worth  about  as  many  shil- 
lings, the  full  value  allowed  for  every  free 
ticket,  and  an  express  stipulation  that 
if  he  required  a  rehearsal  on  a  dark 
morning,  when  extra  Ught  might  be 
indispensable,  the  expense  of  candles 
should  not  fall  on  him — a  contingency 
which  by  no  possible  contrivance  coula 
involve  a  responsibility  exceeding  five 
or  six  shillings.  In  1848,  the  second 
year  of  the  famine,  and  the  first  of  the 
rebellion  which  did  not  take  place, 
the  six  performances  of  Jenny  Lind 
in  Dublin  produced  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  of  which  five  thou- 


*  At  one  of  the  concerts  duriog  the  festival,  on  two  of  the  performances  of  Jenny  Lind, 
on  the  night  when  George  lY.  came  in  state,  and  on  several  of  the  Command  Nights  of  Lord 
Kormanbyi  as  well  as  on  various  benefits,  this  number  has  been  exceeded. 
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sand  eight  hundred  were  paid  to  her 
and  the  parties  with  whom  she  was 
associated.*  In  America,  if  the  furor 
she  has  at  present  excited  continues^ 


as  is  almost  certain,  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  her  receipts  will  reach  a  snm 
sufficient  to  buy  the  fee  simple  of  ten 
German  principalities. 


BL'ACKIE'S   feCHTLUS.f 


Thebe  seems  no  very  good  reason  for 
reading  disquisitions  on  the  principles 
of  translation,  unless  a  man  is  al>out 
executing  some  work  of  the  kind  him- 
self,  and  wishes  to  receive  instructions 
from  a  master  in  the  art.  Dryden's 
prefaces, 

'« Though  mrtt  at  flrat  for  fllllng, 
To  rmlw  Uie  Tolume**  price  %  •hiUing,*' 

are  an  exception,  as  they  are  really 
very  entertaming,  and  the  principles 
of  an  art  in  which  he  excelled  are,  we 
think,  more  distinctly  and  successfully 
stated  than  in  any  other  works  we  could 
mention.  The  genius  of  the  lan^ago 
into  which  any  work  is  to  be  translated, 
be  that  work  prose  or  verse,  and  not 
that  from  which  he  translates,  should 
guide  the  translator  throughout.  This 
seems  so  obvious  that  we  can  scarcely 
ima^e  it  disputed;  yet  practically  it  is 
demed,  and  the  forms  of  tne  original  are 
for  ever  reproduced,  when  they  ought 
to  be  disregarded  altogether.  Mr. 
Blackie  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
translators  we  know,  and  one  of  the 
most  conscientious.  He  does  what  he 
can  perfectly  to  master  the  entire  mean- 
ing of  his  author,  and  having  so  done, 
to  express  it,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than  it,  in  his  own  language,  dis- 
regarding  unimportant  forms,  and  writ- 
ing very  often  with  all  the  power  and 
vigour  of  one  expressing  his  own  ori- 
ginal thoughts.  There  is,  now  and  then, 
great  and  successful  boldness,  more 
often  great  beauty  of  expression.  The 
style  is  always  manly.  It  is  perfectly 
an  English  style — we  speak  of  the 
translation,  not  tlie prefaces  and  notes^- 
with  a  dash  of  Scotch  in  it  which  in 
truth  were  better  away:  but  it  is  really 


a  pleasant  thing  to  meet  so  good  a 
book. 

Mr.  Bkckie  defends  himself  for  bar- 
ing written  in  verse,  not  in  prose.  Had 
he  written  in  prose,  we  should  as  little 
think  of  looking  at  his  book  as  at  any 
other  school-book,  for  with  such  books 
alone  could  it  be  classed — an  imperfect 
help  to  a  stumbling  boy,  to  be  used, 
thrown  away,  and  forgotten.  These 
prose  translations  have  their  use ;  the 
worst  of  them  are  better  than  bad  verse, 
as  making  no  pretensions  ;  but  the 
moment  any  pretensions  are  made  for 
them  their  claim  should  be  altogether 
ignored.  Poor  Smart,  whose  Horace 
has  helped  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
schoolboys,  was  so  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  having  worked  as  a  bookseller's  hack 
in  its  production,  that,  having  some 
talent  m  verse,  he  commenced  a  trans- 
lation in  metrical  forms,  in  order  to 
secure  oblivion  to  his  prose  exploit. 
In  vain:  his  verse-Horace  has  shared 
the  fate  of  most  of  his  verses,  while 
his  prose  work  promises  to  be  as  im- 
mortal as  the  generations  of  schoolboys. 
The  book  is  useful  as  a  spelling-book 
is  useful ;  it  is  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
be  named  at  all ;  and  we  cannot  on- 
derstand  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Blackie  is 
led  to  discuss  this  question.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  works  are  for  their  own 
purposes  useful,  but  there  is  no  object 
m  comparing  things  so  utterly  unlike. 
The  one,  at  best,  is  the  appropriate 
work  of  the  preterpluperfect  school, 
master  ;  the  other,  at  worst,  the  ambi- 
tious  effort  of  an  overgrown  schoolboy. 

Mr.  Blaokie's  is,  u  we  think  of  a 
translation  of  all  the  dramas  of  iBs- 
chvlus,  probably  the  best  translation. 
Of  the  Agamemnon,  we  prefer  Dr. 


*  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the  Swedish  Nightingale  has  gained  unprecedented 
emolument,  her  charities  have  been  equally  without  parallel.  In  Dublhi  she  gave  £400  t» 
various  public  institutions,  and  Mr.  Lumley,  with  whom  she  was  engaged,  gave  £200. 

f  "^Eschylus;  transkted  into  English  Verse,  with  Notes,  Life,"  &c  By  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
London:  J.  W.  Parker,  1850. 
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Kennedy  Bailie's  translation  to  any 
other,  and  next  to  him  as  a  translator, 
or  with  him,  we  should  place  Harford. 
Our  readers  will  probabfy  feel  pleasure 
in  comparing  some  single  passage  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  respective 
translators  is  tried,  and  we  scarce  know 
any  furnishing  so  fair  a  test  as  that 
remarkable  one,  in  which  Clytemnestra 
describes  the  line  of  watchfires  dong 

.SSCHTLUS. 
XO.  »«}r/#r«^t|i»Mr  «y«77»X«vrM;^«f ; 
KA.  "H^ftiVrtf,  'Unf  kttfAirfof  ixTiftTttf  gim 

iirtft^rtr  'I^  ftU,  it^it  *E^fta7tv  kiitas 

•  V  »S  rt  f/tiXXMfj  »vT  Jtff»ifii99Mf  u^vif 
fix^fitfot,  ir»(nKif  iyyiXw  fii^tf 
I«M^  i\  ip^uxTov  (pit  l^*  Ev^iVtfi;  ^eitf 
Mir«'M«'/«i;  ^vXu^t  fnfMtUu  /t«Xir. 
•i  y  etrriXmfA^eif  xm.)  ita^inyyttXaf  vr^irttf 
y^etlas  l^ttxnt  ittf/tlt  mypeifrtf  wv^i, 
giivwvm  X»fJLVat  y  9uVtvti  fMtv^pu/iiffi, 

foui^cf  giXnvfif,  ^^91  Ktficu(Sf»f  xiwat, 
ifyt/ftv  iXXnv  Ixiox^^  trcfA^w  ^v^og. 
^^i  }ii  rfiXi^6f4,w*  si/x  nvttinr* 
^«i^«,  irXUf  x*Uvwm  rSv  u^fifAtvttV 
XifAfnt  V  M^  Td^ytMti*  t^xti^ptv  ^aaf 
if0f  T  !«••  AjyiifXayxref  V^ixaufitvgtf 

pXoyit  fiiyat  trttytfa,  xm  Itt^ttfixdS 
^9^fi.vu  xdrc^rr^f  le^Sf  m^fidXXuv  ir^m 
pxiytfgaf'  tiT*  lf»'»l»^^l»,  Ut*  A^txtrt 
*A^et^yeu«9  eiTirof,  atfrtfyurofag  wxavaif 
xiwwi^  *Ar^tiiSy  ttf  roh  rxn^ru  gr'tytf 
^xf  rSh\  9VX  tiira^^tf  *l}xUv  9ru0«f, 
Tu«ih  rat  (At  Xxfitirxin^Sfuv  viftpt, 
tXX9(  wa^  iXXw  hahx»tt  crX»j**t//tt«f W 
ftxZ  V  i  w^Hrtt  x»)  riX%VTtU9f  d^xfuiv, 
rixfui^  tuoZts  fVftfitXcv  n  g"*)  Xiy», 
ififh  tra^ayytiXarreg  ix  T^«fag  I/mU 


KENNEDY  BAILIE. 

"  Ch.  What  herald  could  such  wondrous  speed 

achieve  ? 
Cl.  HephsBstus,  his  clear  light  from  Ida  send- 
ing. 
Torch-fire  from  torch-fire,  with  successive 

gleam, 
Sped  hither :  Ida  to  th'  Hermaan  crag 
Of  Lemiios  sends  it :  Jove's  Athoan  steep 
Caught  the  bright  beacon  from  the  island  next. 
And  speeds  it  in  its  onward  strength,  o'er- 

paasing 
The  deep*8  broad  bosom,  harbinger  of  joy, 


the  coast,  by  which,  in  accordance 
with  her  preconcerted  plan,  she  learns 
tiie  destruction  of  Troy.  The  passage 
presents  no  difficulties,  and  is  one  of 
singular  vigour  and  beauty  in  the  ori- 
gpal.  Some  of  the  effects  it  is  impos- 
sible for  aryr  translator  to  exhibit,  as 
the  names  of  places  have  occasionally  a 
meaning  in  the  original  language  which 
is  of  course  altogether  lost  in  ours. 

POTTER, 

"Ch.  What  speed  cou'd  be  the  herald  of  this 

news? 
Cl.  The  fire  that  from  the  height  of  Ida  sent 
Its  streammg  light,  as  from  th'  announcing 

flame 
Torch  blaz'd  to  torch.    First  Ida  to  the  steep 
Of  Lemnos ;  Athos'  sacred  height  receiv'd 
The  mighty  splendor ;  from  the  surging  back 
Of  th'  Hellespont  the  vig'rous  blaze  held  on 
Its  smiling  way,  and  like  the  orient  sun 
Illumes  with  golden- gleaming  rays  the  head 
Of  rocky  Macetas ;  nor  lingers  there, 
Nor  winks  unheedful,  but  its  warning  flaroea 
Darts  to  the  streams  bf  Euripus,  and  gives 
Its  glitt'ring  signal  to  the  guards  that  hold 
Their  high  watch  on  Mesapius.     These  en- 
kindle 
The  joy-denouncing  fires,  that  spread  the  blaze 
To  where  Erica  hoar  its  shaggy  brow 
Waves  rudely.    Unimpaired  the  active  flame 
Bounds  o'er  the  level  of  Asopus,  like 
The  jocund  Moon,  and  on  Cithfleron's  steep 
Wakes  a  successive  flame ;  the  distant  watch 
Agnize  its  shine,  and  raise  a  brighter  fire. 
That  o'er  the  lake  Gorgopis  streaming  holds 
Its  rapid  course,  and  on  the  mountainous 

heights 
Of  i%iplanctus  huge,  swift-shooting  spreads 
The  lengthen'd  line  of  light  Thence  onwards 

waves 
Its  fiery  tresses,  eager  to  ascend 
The  crags  of  Prone,  frowning  in  their  pride 
O'er  the  Saronic  gulf:  it  leaps,  it  mounts 
The  summit  of  Arachne,  whose  liigh  head 
Looks  down  on  Argos :  to  this  royal  seat 
Thence  darts  the  light  that  from  th'  Idiean  fire 
Derives  its  birth.     Rightly  in  order  thus 
Each  to  the  next  consigns  the  torch,  that  fills 
The  bright  succession,  while  the  first  in  speed 
Vies  with  the  last :  the  promis'd  signal  this 
Giv'n  by  my  lord  t*  announce  the  fidl  of  Troy." 

HARFORD. 

"  Ch.  Bat  what  winged  messenger  the  fact 

proclaimed? 
Cl.  Vulcan,  from  Ida's  top,  in  circling  flame ; 
Torch  answered  torch,  till  here  tlie  signal 

flew: 
First  Ida  to  th'  Uermaean  crag  which  crowns 
The  sea-girt  Lemnos ;  next  the  herald  blaze 
Reached  Athos,  sacred  seat  of  sovereign  Jove. 
Triumphant  theuce,  borne  on  the  foaming 

waves, 
Whose  wreathing  tops  it  tipped  with  lambent 

beams, 
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Sunlike,  Its  radiance  golden-bright  despatch- 
ing 
To  wateh-tow'rs  of  Makistus.     He,  to  sloth 
Not  yielding,  nor  by  sleep  ill-tim'd  o'ercomd, 
Left  not  undone  the  measeuger's  part,  but  far 
O'er  the  Euripus  tide  the  torcli-light  speeds, 
As  signal  of  their  task  to  those  who  on 
Messapian  heights  kept  watch.    They  recog- 
nised 
The  sign,   and  sent  it  onwards,    kindling 

straight 
Grail's  heath-pile  in  anSAver.  In  full  strength, 
Undimm'd  in  splendor,  bounding,  the  beacon- 

Ught, 
O'er  the  Asopna  plain,  like  a  glad  moon, 
To  the  Cithasron  cliff-height,  speedily  rais'd 
Of  flame  enkindling  flame  another  course 
Streaming  in  quick  succession :  nor  disown'd 
The  light  despatch'd  to  hiui  from  far  the  watch 
There  station  d,  but  with  brighter  stdl  replied : 
Glanc'd  o'er  Gorgopis  then  the  blaze,  the  hill 
Of  ^giplanctus  tow'rds,  and  there  bade  meet 
Observance  to  the  watch-fire's  law  be  paid. 
They,  to  full  might  enkindling  it,  send  forth 
The  beard-like  flame,  high-rcar'd,  in  onward 

course 
Ardent  to  glance  it  o'er  the  headland  height 
The  bay  o'erhanging  of  Sai^onicus. 
Impetuous  then  it  bore  it,  till  It  reach'd 
The  height  of  Arachnaeum,  station-points 
Neighbouring  the  city,  and  then  strikes  upon 
The  roof  here  of  th'  Atridoa  this  fair  liglit, 
No  dubious  offspring  of  th'  Idaean  flame. 
Such  were  the  laws  observ'd  me  in  due  course 
By  the  torch-bearers,  each  by  each  reliev'd. 
To  him  alike  who  first,  to  him  who  last 
Runs,  is  the  prize  awarded :  such  the  proof, 
The  signal  such,  which,  by  my  lord  despatch'd 
To  me  from  distant  Troy,  I  now  announce 
thee." 


Th'  advancing  light,  effulgent  as  a  san. 
Poured  on  Macbtos  golden  radiance. 
RecklesB  of  sleep,  impatient  of  delay, 
The  fiery  wonder  moved — Euripus  flamed 
With  bright  illumined  waves,  Messapus  thenoa 
Caught  the  glad  signal,  and  tlie  statioiMd 

guard, 
Firing  a  heathy  pile,  the  fervid  blaze, 
Transmitted  onwards  with  augmented  power. 
The  splendid  conflagration  wide  diffused 
The  glad  intelligence,  and  bounding  o'et 
Th'  Asopian  plain,  bright  as  the  full-orbed 

moon 
When  ftt  her  noon  of  glory,  lighted  mp 
Cilheron'a  lofty  head,  ebkindttiig  then 
Responsive  seal,  and  correapondiBg  firaa  { 
By  generous  rivalry  the  g^ard  Im^piiaii 
Bid  the  fleroe  blaze,  with  avsr-gathariDf 

streiigthi 
Hold  on  its  course^  Gorgope's  marshy  pUla 
Was  all  illumined :  iEgiplanetua  neJit 
Wore  on  hit  giant  head  the  crown  of  flama. 
Up  the  proud  8tee*Pf  whence  to  the  eye  ex- 
pands 
The  gulf  Saronic,  next,  the  kindling  power, 
Shaking  its  fiery  tresses,  soareil  sublime. 
Th'  adjoining  post,  Arachnc's  craggy  hetght. 
It  scaled,  it  reddened  o'er ;  the  light  derived 
From  Ida's  top  thus  flnallv  diffused 
Its  beamy  splendour  o'er  the  royal  house 
Of  the  AtriddD :  thus  it  reached  our  shored. 
Torch  kindled  torch  successive,  but  my  heart 
Of  thcije  the  first  and  last  most  warmly  haill" 


BLACKIE. 

"  Cn.  But  how  ?  what  stalwart  herald  ran  so  fleetly  ? 
Cl.  Hephffistus.     He  from  Ida  shot  the  spnrk  ; 
And  flaming  straightway  leapt  the  courier  fire 
From  height  to  height ;  to  the  Hermatan  rock 
Of  Lemnos,  first  from  Ida ;  from  the  isle 
The  Athoan  steep  of  mighty  Jove  received 
The  beaming  beacon ;  thence  the  fonvard  strength 
Of  the  far-travelling  lamp  strode  gallantly 
Athwart  the  broad  sea's  back.     The  flaming  pme 
Rayed  out  a  golden  glory  like  the  sun. 
And  winged  the  message  to  Madstus'  watch-tower. 
There  the  Avise  watchman,  guiltless  of  delay, 
Lent  to  the  sleepless  courier  further  speed  ; 
And  the  Messapian  station  hailed  the  torch 
Far-beaming  o'er  the  floods  of  the  Euripus. 
There  the  great  heath  lit  the  responsive  fire. 
Speeding  the  portioned  message ;  waxing  strong, 
And  nothing  dulled,  across  Asopus'  plain 
The  flame  swift  darted  like  the  twinklmg  moon. 
And  on  Cithseron's  rocky  heights  awaked 
A  new  receiver  of  the  wandering  light, 
The  far-sent  ray,  by  the  faithful  watch  not  spumed, 
With  bright  addition  journeying,  bounded  o'er 
Goi^opus'  lake  and  iEgiplanctus'  mount, 
Weaving  the  chain  unbroken.     Hence  it  spread 
Not  scant  in  strength,  a  mighty  beard  of  flame. 
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Flaring  across  the  headlands  that  look  down 
On  the  Saronic  golf.     Speeding  its  march, 
It  reached  tho  neighbour-station  of  our  dty, 
Arachne's  rocky  steep ;  and  thence  the  halls 
Of  the  AtridsB  recognised  the  signal. 
Light  not  unfathered  by  Idsean  fire. 
Such  the  bright  train  of  my  torch-bearing  heralds, 
Each  from  the  other  fired  with  happy  news, 
And  last  and  first  was  victor  in  the  race. 
Such  the  fair  tidings  that  my  lord  hath  sent, 
A  sign  that  Troy  bath  fallen." 


This  is  a  maji^nificent  passage  in  the 
original,  and  Mr.  Blackie's  version  is 
admirably  true  to  its  spirit.  The 
passage  in  ^schylus  is  almost  ri- 
valled by  one  in  Scott's  **  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick."  The  simultaneous 
rising  of  Spain  against  the  French 
invaders  is  thus  described : — 

"But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused, 
Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung, 
Nor  brook'd  they  long  their  friendly  faith 
abused; 
For  with  a  common  shriek  tho  general 
tongue 
Exclaim'd,  *■  To  arms  !' — and  fast  to  arms 
they  sprung. 
And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land ! 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  fiung. 
As  burst  th'  awakening  Nazarite  his  band. 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  dench'd 
his  dreadful  hand! 

**That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round, 
Now  dofT'd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
80  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound. 

From  Tank's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains 
blown, 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found, 

To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne — 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for 
their  own. 

*'  From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung, 

And  it  was  echo'd  from  Corunna's  waU ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall ; 
Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall, 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain- coronet, 
Valentia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And  fbremost  still  where  Valour's  sons  are 
met, 
Fast  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Ifiquekt** 

A  passage  in  **  Drayton,"  which 
Wordsworth  has  imitated,*  is  cast  in 
the  same  mould :— . 

"Which  Copland   scarce  had  spoke,    but 

qukkly  every  hill 
Upon  her  verge  that  stands,  the  neighbour- 

ing  valleys  fill ; 


Helvillon  from  its  height,  it  through  the 

mountains  threw. 
From  whom  as  soon  again  the  sound  Dunbal- 

raise  drew. 
From  wliose  stone-trophied  head,  it  on  the 

Wendross  went, 
Which,  towards  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to 

Dent. 
That  Broadwater,  therewith  within  her  banks 

astound. 
In  sailing  to  the  sea  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whoso  buildings,  walks,  and  streets,  with 

echoes  loud  and  long, 
Did  mightily  commend  old  Copland  for  her 

song." 

We  may  as  well  transcribe  tho  pas- 
sage from  Wordsworth : — 

*'  When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  minutes* 

space, 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
That  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laugh'd  aloud. 
The  rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep 
Took  up  the  lady's  voice,  and  laugh'd  again  ! 
That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Helm-crap, 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern !  Hammer-acar^ 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver-how  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter :  southern  Loughrig  heard. 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone. 
Helvellyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  stcy 
Carried  the  lady's  voice — old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet ! — back  out  of  the 

clouds 
From  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice : 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  mbty  head.'* 

We  return  to  ''JEschylus.**  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  Grecian  tragedy 
had  its  oriffin  in  the  Bacchic  hymn  | 
its  essential  character  was  musical  or 
lyrical.  A  story  was,  perhaps,  first  told 
in  direct  narrative,  as  in  the  Homeric 
hymns.  Hymns  sung  by  a  chorus 
educated  for  the  purpose,  where  nar- 
rative had  once  taken  place  of  the 
mere  description  of  the  attributes  of 
the  gods — for  praise,  not  prayer,  was 
the  ancient  notion  of  a  hymn — would 
almost  certidnly  run  into  dialogue. 
Where  the  power  of  ventriloquism,  or 
anything  correspondent  to  it,  existed. 


Se«  Coleridge's  <*  Biograpbia,"  vol.  il.  page  111. 
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wo  have  always  found  the  Mattbcwses 
and  the  Alexanders  personating  a  mob 
of  gentlemen,  and  never  contented 
with  telling  a  story  in  the  first  per- 
son. The  temptation  of  having  a  num- 
ber of  performers — this  the  chorus 
supplied — made  the  growth  of  the 
drama  from  the  original  ode  or  hymn 
a  thing  all  but  certain.  But  through 
the  pLiys  of  iEschvlus  the  lyrical 
element  still  prc<lomuiates ;  and  if  a 
reader  does  not  at  once  feci  this,  his 
mistake  probably  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Prometheus  is  the  first 
play  of  JEschylus  which  is  generally 
read,  and  there  the  intensity  of  the 
passion  overpowers  the  form  alto- 
gether. We  think  of  Prometheus  alone, 
and  the  Oceanides  and  his  other  visit- 
ers are  as  nothing. 

The  Bacchic  hymn  is  called  by  an 
ancient  critic  a  •'  circuhr  chorus," 
and  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  a  h^mn 
sung  by  a  **  chorus  standing  m  a 
circle  ;**  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Blackic  adds, 
"  in  a  ring  round  the  altar."  The 
chorus  originally  consistetl  .  of  fifty 
persons ;  these  diminished  to  twelve, 
and  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen. 
'•  Such  a  chorus,"  says  Mr.  Blackie— 

"Was  the  grand  central  trouk  out  of 
which  the  Attic  tragedy  branched  and 
bloomed  to  such  fair  luxuriance  of  verbal 
melody.  We  shall  now  trace,  if  we  can,  tlie 
natural  steps  of  progress. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  the  leader  of  a 
chorus,  trained  to  sing  hyraus  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  is  going  to  make  them  sin^  pub- 
licly a  hymn  in  honour  of  Zii/;  i»iri«f — 
Jove,  in  hi^t  benign  character  as  the  friend 
of  the  friendless,  and  the  protector  of  sup- 
pliants. Instead  of  a  vngue  general  suppli- 
cation, in  the  abstract  style  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  our  forma  of  prayer,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  for  a  susceptible 
and  lively  Greek  to  conceive  the  persons  of 
the  chorus  as  engaged  in  some  particular  act 
of  supplication,  well-known  in  the  sacred 
traditions  of  the  people,  whose  worship  he 
was  leading,  and  to  put  words  in  their 
mouths  suitable  to  such  a  situation  ?  This 
done,  we  have  at  once  drama^  according  to 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  represented  action.  The  chorus 
represents  certain  persons,  we  shall  say,  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  fugitives  from  their 
native  Libya,  arrived  on  the  stranger  coast 
of  Argolis,  and  in  the  act  of  prcscoting  their 
supplications  to  their  great  celestial  protector. 
Such  an  exhibition,  if  we  will  not  permit  it 
to  be  called  by  the  substantive  name  of 
drama,  is,  at  all  event;*,  a  dramatised  hymn  ; 
an  ode  so  eiMonlially  dramatic  in  \t»  charac* 
ter,  that  it  requires  but  the  addition  of  a 


single  person  besides  the  cboms  to  form  a 
complete    action ;    for    an    action,    like  m 
colloquy,  is  necessarily  between  two  patties 
— meiditation,  not  acUon,  being  the  natnnl 
business  of  a  solitaiy  man.     Now,  the  singfo 
person  whose  pci>9ence  is  required  to  tvni 
this  dramatised  hymn  into  a  proper  lyrical 
drama  is  already  given.     The  leaider  of  the 
choms,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  singing 
band  belonged,  and  who  superintended  its 
exhibitions,  b  such  a  person.     He  has  only, 
in  the  case  supposed,  to  take  npon  himsaelf 
the  character  of  the  person,  the  king  of  tba 
Argives,  to  whom  the  supplication  is  madr. 
to  indicate,  by  word  or  gestore,  the  feelings 
with  which  he  receives  their  addceaa,  and 
finally  to  accept  or  reject  their  soft;  thl» 
makes  a  complete  action,  and  a  lyrical  drama 
already  exists  in  all  essentials,  exactly  f oih 
as  we  read  the  skeleton  of  it  at  the  pre^^nt 
hour,  in  the  Suppliants  of  .fschylus.     To 
go  a  step  beyond  this,  and  add  (as  has  U^n 
done  in  our  play)  another  actor  to  represent 
the  party  pursuing  the  fugitives,  is  only  to 
bring  the  situation  already  existing  to   a 
more  violent  issue,  and   not  essentially  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  exhibition,     llucfa 
less  will  the  mere  appendage  of  a  gnide  or 
director  to  the  main  body  of  the  cfaonia,  in 
the  shape  of  a  father,  brother,  or  other  ac- 
cessor}* character,  change  the  general  effect 
of  the  spectacle.     The  great  central  mass 
which  strikes  the  eye,  and  fills  ear  and  heart 
with  lis  harmonious  appeals,   remains  still 
what  it  was,  even  before  the  leader  of  the 
band  took  a  part  in  the  lyric  exhibition. 
The  dramatised  lyric,  and  the  lyrical  drama, 
differ  from  one  another  only,  according  to 
the  simile  already  used,  as  a  tree  with  two 
or  three  branches  difiers  from  a  tree  with  a 
simple  stem.    The  main  body  and  stamina 
are  the  same  in  each.     The  Sono  is  the 
soul  of  both." 

This  is  not  alone  the  way  by  which 
critics  have  hypothetically  conceived 
that  the  drama  grew  out  of  the  **  Goat- 
song,"  or  Bacchic  hymn ;  but  we  hare 
historical  evidence  that  such  were  the 
actual  steps  of  the  progress.  Diogenes 
Laertius  is  quoted  to  prove  the  fact. 
"  In  the  oldest  times,  tlie  chorus  abne 
went  through  the  dramatic  exhibition ; 
then  to  give  rest  to  the  chorus,  Thespis 
introduced  one  actor,  dbtinct  from 
the  singers;  .^schylus  added  a  se* 
coud,  and  Sophocles  a  third." 

Of  the  chorus  and  choral  ode.  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  speaks  fearlessly  and 
well ;  and  we  cannot  serve  our  younger 
readers  more  than  by  directing  them  to 
his  work  for  very  accurate  and  well- 
digested  information  on  the  subject. 
On  the  choral  dances,  however,  he  be- 
comes sententious  aud  reserved.  Wbatl 
shall  a  grave  professor  discuss  these 
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mysteries?  There  ai-e  in  Scotland 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  that,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  scanddised  at 
an  instructor  of  youth  telling  his  class 
of  such  things,  and,  like  the  father  of 
Jeannie  Deans,  insist  that  if  dancing 
was  good  as  an  exercise,  it  would  be 
best  to  have  every  one  dance  by  him- 
self.  *'  Our  sober,  British,  step  Pro- 
testant, and  precise  Presbyterian  no- 
tions," says  Mr.  Blackie,  "make  it 
very  difficult  for  us  to  realise  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Grecian  drama» 
namely,  that  the  dance  constituted  an 
essential  part  of  it.  Think  of  ^schy. 
lus  as  a  dancing.master !  And  yet," 
says  Mr.  Blackie,  **  Athenasus  tells  us 
that  the  author  of  Prometheus  really 
was  a  professor  of  the  orchestric  art, 
and  a  very  cunning  one,  too."  How- 
ever, on  this  subject  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Blackie  that  he  does  not  know 
much  about  it,  and  that  though  it 
would  appear  he  is  not  quite  satisfied 
with  what  Donaldson  andBoeckh  have 
said  on  the  subject,  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  contradict  them. 

*^  With  regard  to  .fschyliis,  in  particular, 
I  do  not  see  how  I  should  be  acting  in  con- 
sistency with  the  testimony  of  Athenaeus 
jost  quoted,  if  I  were  to  assign  such  a  small 
proportion  of  the  clioric  performances  to 
orchestric  accompaniment,  as  Boechk  and 
Donaldson  have  done  in  their  editions  of  the 
play  of  SophoeUsj  which  the  genius  of  Miss 
Fandt  has  rendered  so  dear  to  the  friends  of 
the  drama  in  this  country.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show,  from  internal  evidence  such 
as  Boeckh  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  Orches- 
tric Chorus,  or  l/if*ikua  of  the  AjUigone^ 
that  certain  choruses  of  i£schylus  are  more 
adapted  for  violent  and  extensive  orchestric 
movements  than  others.  But  I  have 
thought  it  more  prudent,  considering  the 
general  uncertainty  that  surrounds  this  mat- 
ter, not  to  make  any  allusion  to  dancing  in 
any  one  performance  of  the  Chorus  more 
than  another ;  contenting  m3'9elf  with  care- 
fully disUngnishing  everywhere  between  the 
anapsestie  parts  where  the  Chorus  is  phunly 
making  extensive  movements,  and  the 
Choral  Hymn  with  regular  Strophe  and 
Antistrophe,  which  is  sung  when  they  are 
placed  in  their  proper  position  in  a  square 
band  round  the  Thymele  (^n/iixn),  or 
Bacchic  altar,  in  the  centre  of  the  orches- 
tra." 

We  are  delighted,  in  the  midst  of 
the  old  iron  of  scholiasts  and  commen- 
tators, to  find  that  Mr.  Blackie  has 
his  heart  and  eyes  awake  to  what  is 
better  than  any  other  comment  on  the 
ancient  drama,  and  that  he  seems  to 
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have  admired  Miss  Faucit's  Antigone 
and  Iphigenia  as  much  as  ourselves. 
It  is  a  comfort  that  in  his  revival  of 
the  ancient  drama,  Mr.  Calcraf^  has 
been  satisfied  with  the  spoken  chorus, 
and  not  set  his  crazy  old  men  and 
women  dancing  in  the  character  of 
Argive  chiefs  or  Trojan  captives,  or 
Fates  or  Furies. 

Tragedy  was  the  creation  of  .Sschy- 
lus.  It  is  strange  that  it  was  not  of 
earlier  origin,  considering  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  almost  instant  improvements  which 
followed  his  first  convei*sion  of  the  ode 
into  dialogue — improvements  which, 
though  introduced  by  Sophocles,  ^s- 
chylus,  in  his  later  dramas,  availed 
himself  of.  The  gigantic  world  in 
which  his  conceptions  were  cast  cave 
them  even  an  air  of  probabSity. 
What  was  impossible  to  ordinary  mor- 
tals, was  natural,  as  it  were,  to  de- 
migods; or  rather,  we  were  removed 
from  common  life,  and  saw  an  enlarged 
and  glorified  humanity.  Sufferings 
themselves  became  dignified  by  being 
sufferings  inflicted  directly  by  gods, 
and  borne  by  more  than  men.  There 
was  the  relief,  too,  of  the  heroes  being, 
for  the  most  part,  the  founders  or  an- 
cestors of  the  ruling  families  of  Greece. 
The  heroic  age  had  passed  away ;  king- 
ship had,  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
ceased,  without  any  adequate  cause 
that  has  been  detected,  through  almost 
all  the  communities  of  Greece;  and  we 
think  it  not  impossible  that  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  tragedy^ — the  Acamem- 
nons,  the  Clytemnestras,  and  the  Cas- 
sandras — were  thought  of  almost  as  the 
giants  and  Titans  of  old  time.  They 
were  mighty — almost,  like  Kehama,  al- 
roi^hty ;  but  some  old  curse — some  in- 
herited evil  for  some  unatoned  ances- 
tral crime — had  held  them  entangled 
for  ages  in  its  inextricable  meshes,  or 
how  could  power  like  theirs  be  ever 
uprooted  from  the  eaith  ?  There  was 
no  danger  for  the  liberties  of  Greece 
in  awaking  sympathy  for  a  race  of 
beings  removed  altogether  from  the 
same  place  with  the  auditors  whom  the 
poets  addressed.  The  old  dethroned 
dynasties — the  tyrants  whom  Greece 
abhorred  and  got  rid  of— were  again 
recalled  to  this  sort  of  dramatic  exist- 
ence.  The  vanity  of  the  nation  was 
gratified.  The  interval  between  the 
old  heroic  ages  and  that  in  which  these 
magnificent  dramas  were  first  exhibited 
was  bridged  over,  and  a  period  with 
2  Y 
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which  history  feared  to  deal  became^ 
tnthout  injury  to  existing  political  ia- 
8titutions>  a  part  of  the  national  story. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  was  one  of 
those  ancient  representatioi^  I  The 
theatre  was  itself  a  religious  temple  ; 
by  no  one  of  the  audience  was  it  ever 
forgotten  that  in  the  worship  of  their 
goc&  these  splendid  spectacles  origin- 
ated. Thins  of  the  vastness  of  one 
of  these  theatres,  with  the  whole  Athe- 
nian p)eople9  we  may  almost  say,  as  the 
audience.  No  expense  spared.  The 
education  of  a  people  was  the  object 
and  the  result ;  and  whatever  Athens 
could  bestow  for  such  an  object  was 
wisely  and  abundantly  ^yen.  Tena- 
*  pies  and  palaces  were  exhibited  in  their 
own  actual  dimensions;  the  cloudless 
sky  of  Greece  was  overhead  and  around ; 
the  gods  and  heroes  were  not>  as  it  were, 
imprisoned  in  a  thing  like  what  we  call 
a  theatre.  Whatever  sculpture,  or 
painting,  or  music  could  do  to  illus- 
trate or  assist  the  noblest  poetry  that 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  was  pro- 
fusely done.  Had  the  poetry  of  the 
Greek  dramatist  not  survived  to  our 
own  time,  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
not  have  given  credit  to  the  fact  of  the 
highest  poetry  having  been  produced 
under  these  circumstances.  We  should 
probably  have  imagined  it  overpower- 
ed bv  so  many  accompaniments.  We 
should,  perhaps,  have  thought  that  the 
poet  would  shrink  from  descriptions  of 
person  or  place,  where  the  kindred  arts 
«f  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  seemed 
to  render  his  description  unnecessarv ; 
but  the  answer  to  ail  this  is,  that  the 
strong  sympathv  of  his  audience  acted 
on  the  poet  like  inspiration.  While 
their  aomiration  supported  him,  the 
fountain  of  his  imagination  never  foiU 
ed.  ^schylus  left  sixty-six  dramas, 
of  which  seven  remain.  Those  of  Eu- 
ripides were  numberless  ;  numbers — 
too  many — remain.  The  trilogy  of 
the  Agamemnon,  the  Choephorce,  and 
Uie  JSumenides,  is  the  greatest  work 
of  ^schylus.  It  was  among  his 
last.  To  us  it  seems  to  be  written 
wit^  calmer  and  more  equal  power 
tiban  the  Prometheus.  Tl^  compass 
of  thought  is  wider,  though  the  pas- 
sion is  not  so  intense.  Prometkeus 
is,  in  truth,  one  great  soliloquy, 
the  few  incidents  that  arise  being  out 
occasions  of  varying  the  tone  in  which 
Prometheus  gives  utterance  to  his  feel- 
ings of  having  endured  wrong  from  the 
tynumy  of  nature,  or  the  power  that 


controls  nature.  Prometheus  is  an  ap. 
peal  from  state  religion  to  that  sense 
of  right  written  wit£n  the  heart.  Pro- 
metheus was  a  sufferer  that  typified 
such  suiferings  and  such  wrong  as  So- 
crates  had  to  endure,  and  as  is  the 
reward  of  men's  best  benefactors— the 
givers  of  gifls  for  which  society  is  not 
yet  prepared.  Still,  in  Prometheus 
there  is  something  harsh  and  unsatis- 
fying. We  know  that,  in  another 
drama  of  the  trilogy  of  which  Pro- 
metheus  forms  a  p^i;,  Zeus  and  Pro- 
metheus are  reconciled.  This  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  consistently  with  the 
drama  that  we  have.  However,  we 
have  not  now  time  for  these  ^xxmla- 
tions,  and  our  business  at  the  moment 
is  with  the  Agamemnonian  trilogy. 

The  first  (U'ama  opens  with  a  view 
of  the  palace  of  Agamenmon.  The 
watchman  who  has  been  placed  on 
the  roof  to  watch  for  the  nres  which 
are  to  announce  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  beholds  the  expected  li^ht.  His 
speech  is  joyous  congratulation,  and 
yet  something  of  mystery  is  hinted  at. 
"The  ma8Cuhne-ininded"Clytenmestra 
is  spoken  of  in  a  tone  suggestive  of 
doubt.  The  existence  of  palace  se- 
crets  is  intimated : — 

*<  ThoM  inOlf,  If  ihey  conid  tpeak, 
Would  My  ttrangethingf.  MyMlf  tothiMetlMikBOW 
▲m  trtt  of^podch,  to  vhoio  knovB  not  dumb." 

The  chorus  of  Arrive  elders  com- 
mences an  ode,  in  which  are  related 
the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war — Paris's 
violation  of  hospitable  rites — ^the  offence 
thus  given  to  Zeus,  the  protector  of 
the  mws  of  hospitality — ^the  ven- 
geance of  Greece,  aided  by  the  cods. 
The  ode  is  interrupted  bjr  the  chorus 
seeing  the  blaze  of  illuminations 
through  the  city : — 

**  Bat  what  is  this  ?    what  wandering  word, 
Clytemneetra  queen,  hath  reached  thee  ? 
What  hast  seen  ?  or  what  bast  heard 
That  from  street  to  street  swift  flies 
Thy  word,  commaoding  sacrifice? 
All  the  altars  of  all  the  gods 
That  keep  the  city,  gods  supenial, 
Gods  Olympian,  gods  infernal, 
Gods  of  tlie  Fonim,  blaze  with  gifts ; 
Bight  and  left  the  flame  mounts  high, 

Spiring  to  the  sky. 
With  the  gentle  soothing*  cherished 
Of  the  oil  that  knows  no  malice, 
And  the  sacred  cake  that  smokes 
From  the  qneen*s  chamber  io  the  palace. 
What  thou  canst  and  may*st,  declare ; 
Be  the  healer  of  the  care 
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That  bodes  black  barm  within  me ;  change  it 
To  the  bright  and  hopeful  ray, 
Which  from  the  altar  riseth,  chasing 
From  the  heart  the  sateless  sorrow 
That  eats  vexed  life  away.** 

The  odd  continues^  and  assumes  a 
higher  tone.  The  onoens  and  augu- 
ries are  related  which  attended  the 
first  fitting  out  of  the  armament  that 
sailed  for  Tro^.  The  omens  intimate 
that  Artemis  is  o£[ended.  She  sends 
adverse  winds ;  and  at  last  it  is  told 
by  the  OTophet,  who  reads  the  will  of 
the  gods>  that  she  is  to  be  appeased 
only  by  human  sacrifice — ^bv  the  sa- 
orlnce  of  Agamemnon's  daughter.  We 
give  Mr.  Blackie's  translation  of  this 
passage,  not  only  fiar  its  own  beautjr, 
but  that  our  readers  may  compare  it 
with  one  which  appeared  in  wnat  we 
may  h^  allowed  to  call  a  very  instruc- 
tive paper  on  ^schvlus,  in  a  kte 
number  of  this  journal.  *  That  trans- 
lation wa«  in  somewhat  more  of  a 
ballad  tone  thaa  A|r.  Blackie's  ambi- 
tious version ;  but  we  wijl  not  venture 
to  detenoine  to  which  the  palm  ought 
to  be  given.  We,  who  are  writing, 
do  not  happen  to  know  who  the 
author  of  the  paper  on  ^schylus, 
which  gave  us  ^icry  great  pleasure,  is. 

**  In  vain  with  prayers,  in  vain  she  beats 
doll  ears 
With  a  father's  name;   the  war-delightuig 
chiefs 

Heed  not  her  virgin  years. 
The  father  gtood ;  and  *^hen  the  priests 
had  prayed, 
Take  her,  he  said;  in  her  loose  robes  en- 

foklen. 
Where  prone  and  spent  she  lies,  so  lift  the 
maid; 

Even  as  a  kid  is  laid, 
So  lay  her  on  the  altar  j  with  dumb  force 
Her  beauteous  mouth  gag,  lest  it  breathe  a 
voice 

Of  cijrse  to  Argos. 
And  as  they  led  the  maid,  her  saffron  robe 
^weeping  the  ground,  with  pity-moving  dart 

She  smote  each  from  her  eye, 
Kven  as  a  picture  beautiful,  fain  to  speak. 
But  could  nor.     Well  that  voice  they  Jaiew 
of  yore; 

Oft  at  her  father's  festive  board. 
With    gallant    banqueters    ringed    cheerly 
round, 

The  virgin  strain  they  heard 
That  did  so  sweetly  pour 
Her  father's  praise,  whom  Heaven  had  richly 

crowned 
With  bounty  brimming  o'er." 


Cljiemnestra  now  enters.  In  the 
magnificent  passage  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  she  describes  the 
series  of  signal  fires  by  which  the  fall 
of  Troy  was  announced.  She  uses 
language  of  exultation  at  Agamem- 
non's approaching  return;  still  here 
are  dark  hints  of  evil  :— 

"  Their  shipt  muit  brook 
The  chances  of  the  m«,  and  Uiete  being  'acitpod, 
If  they  have  rinned,  the  gods  their  own  will  claim, 
And  vengeanoe  wakee  till  blood  ehall  be  atoaed." 

Another  ode  follows,  in  which  the 
chorus  relates  Helen's  desertion  of  her 

husband^  and  its  accompanying  evils 

the  dissafiection  growing  up  against 
Agamemnon  and  lienelaus,  from  the 
loss  of  so  many  lives  at  Troj.  The 
Furies  are  not  to  be  appeased;  they 
watch  their  moment  to  taxe  v^igeanoe 
on  the  shedders  of  blood.  JKm-  a 
hymn  of  gratulation  on  Agamemnon's 
return,  there  are  strange  cadences  of 
woe  for  ever  mingling  with  the  song. 
This  choral  ode  presents  greater  diffi- 
culties to  a  reader  of  ^schylus  than 
perhaps  any  other  passage  ill  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets. 
The  text  is  unfi^xed,  and  Uie  best 
scholars  differ  on  the  general  tneaning 
of  several  passages  so  entirely,  as  to 
be  in  absolute  contradiction  with  each 
other.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
can  be  no  great  object  in  our  giving 
any  extract  from  Mr.  Blackie's  ver- 
sion of  the  odo,  unaccompanied  with 
verbal  crjticism  can'ied  on  to  an  ex- 
tent which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
a  paper  of  the  class  we  are  writing; 
but  we  may,  in  general  terms,  state 
that  we  difier  from  him#  as  we  regard 
iha  lines  which  he  has  translated  into 
a  description  of  Menelaus  after  the 
departure  of  Helen,  as  being,  in  the 
poet's  intention,  a  picture  of  Helen 
herself.  The  passage  is  one,  however, 
which  throws  a  translator' on  conjec- 
ture. Throughout  the  ode,  however 
understood,  there  is  a  tone  of  sadness 
ill  suited  to  a  hymn  of  congratulation 
tor  Agamemnon's  arrival.  Evil  is 
dwelt  on  as  the  character  of  all  the 
past — evil,  in  the  anticipations  of  the 
chorus,  is  plainly  apprehended  in  the 
approaching  future. 

The  message  from  Troy  \s  as  yet 
unconfirmed ;  the  signal  fires  are  yet 
uninterpreted.  On  this  subjept  all 
doubt  IS   soon  removed.     A  herald 


*  Ante,  page  115. 
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arrives.     His  rapture  at  again  return- 
ing to  his  country  after  so  many  years 
of  absence,  and  his  invocation  of  his 
country's  gods,  for  a  moment  delay 
his  communication  of  the  joyous  event. 
We  at  last  learn  from  him  that  Troy 
is  captured,  and  that  Agamemnon  has 
returned.     Still,  as  throughout  every 
scene  in  this  drama,  woe  is  mingled 
with  weal.     He  telb  us  of  a  storm 
that  separated  the  ship  in  which  Me- 
nelaus  was  fix)m  the  rest  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  and  uncertainty  hangs  over  his 
fate.     This  is  the  occasion  of  another 
choral    ode,    in  which  Helen  is  re- 
proached with  all  the  calamities  which 
nave  followed  every  one  in  any  way 
connected  with  her.     The  Fury,  that 
watches  to  punish  ancestral  crime,  is 
again    and    again   dwelt   on.      Evi- 
dence is  ^ven  in  the  tempest,  and  its 
wrath,  du*ected  against  Menelaus,  of 
the  gods  being  yet  unappeased.     The 
woes  of  the  house  of  Pelops  are  not  at 
an  end — ^the  glory  of  Agamemnon  is 
a  thing  that  tne  gods  may  envy ;  for 
the  gods,  in  the  universal  feelmg  of 
every  ancient  system  of  mythology, 
did  envy  man  when  in  a  state  of  high 
prosperity,  and  the  proudest  moment 
of  life  was  the  most  dangerous.     This 
thought  is  the  under-current  which 
determines  almost  all  that  the  chorus 
say  in  addressing  Agamemnon,  and 
which  is  felt  through  his  reply  to  them, 
and  through  his  whole  bearing.     He 
claims  no  praise  to  himself— the  de- 
struction of  the  city  was  the  act  of  the 
gods — was  the  determination  of  inflex- 
ible  justice.     It  was  the  unanimous 
act  of  the  gods — man  was  but  then* 
instrument.     He  receives  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  elders,  but  intimates 
that  congratulations  are  not  always 
sincere — ^that  in  his  absence  evils  are 
not  unlikely  to  have  arisen  in  the  city, 
and  in  the    palace    more  especially, 
which  it  may  become  his  first  duty  to 
correct  or  to  punish.    The  envy,  which 
imder  the  circumstances  it  would  seem 
to  him  impiety  to  attribute  to  the  gods, 
is  not  unliKely,  he  thinks,  to  be  the  feel- 
ing of  some  of  his  household. 

The  conversation  between  Agamem- 
non and  the  chorus  of  Argive  dders  is 
held  before  he  has  yet  descended  fix)m 
the  car,  in  which  he  has  returned. 
In  long  procession  behind  him  are 
the  slaves  whom  he  has  brought  and 
tlic  spoiU  which  he  has  taken;  and 
among  them,  in  an  elevated  car,  is 
Cassandra,  the  Trojan  prophetess,  the 


daughter  of  Priam,  then  the  slave  of 
Agamemnon.  At  the  dose  of  Aga- 
memnon's speech,  Clytemnestra  ad- 
dresses not  her  husband,  but  the  Argive 
elders,  affirming  immoderate  love  for 
her  husband ;  yet  still  the  language  is 
as  of  one  who  has  to  defend  herself 
against  many  imputations.  This  speech 
is  skilfully  rendered  by  Mr.  Bhickie* 
and  with  a  just  perception  of  the  cha- 
racter  of  Clytemnestra,  which  he  suc- 
ceeds in  impressing  on  his  reader ;  and 
this  is  of  more  importance  than  any 
minute  beauties  of  execution,  and  out- 
weighs  many  of  what  less  indulgent 
writers  than  ourselves  might  treat  as 
arising  in  misconceptions  of  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  his  author. 

Well,  this  deserted  woman  has  sufl 
fered  as  never  woman  did  from  the 
absence  of  her  husband.  He  has  died 
hundreds  of  times,  for  she  had  an  ear 
awake  to  every  report ;  and  every  time 
his  death  was  reported,  the  went  and 
handed  herself,  but  her  friends  always 
cut  her  down.  If  Agamemnon  might 
naturally  expect  to  find  his  son  at 
home,  and  did  not,  why  there  was  a 
reason  for  that  too.  Didoyalty  was 
growing  up  during  his  absence,  and  his 
son  was  safer  anywhere  than  at  home : 

"Moved  by  these  thoughts  I  parted  with 

my  boy, 
And  for  no  other  cause.    Myself  the  while 
So  woe- worn  lived,  the  fbantains  of  my  grief 
To  their  last  drop  were  with  much  weeping 

drained; 
And  far  into  the  night  my  watch  Fve  kept 
With  weaiy  eyes,  while  in  my  lonely  room 
The  night-torch  faintly  glimmered.     In  my 

dream 
The  buzzing  gnat,  with  its  Ggfat-bmahing 

wing, 
Startled  the  fretful  sleeper ;  thou  hast  been 
In  waking  hours,  as  in  sleep's  fitful  turns, 
My  only  thought.    But  having  bravely  borne 
This  weight  of  woe,  now  with  blithe  heart  I 

greet 
Thee,  my  heart's  lord,  the  watch-dog  of  th6 

fold, 
The  ship's  sure  mainstay,    pillared    shaft 

whereon 
Bests  the  high  roo^  fond  parent's  only  child, 
Land  seen  by  sailors  past  all  hope,  a  day 
Lovely  to  look  on  when  the  storm  hath 

broken, 
And  to  the  thirsty  wayfarer  Uie  flow 
Of  gushing  rill.    0  sweet  it  is,  how  sweet 
To  see  an  end  of  the  harsh  yoke  that  galled 

us! 
These  greetings  to  my  lord ;  nor  grudge  me, 

friends, 
This  breath  of  welcome;  sorrows  we  have 

known 
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Ample  enough.     And  now,   thou  precious 

head, 
Come  from  thy  car ;  nay,  do  not  set  thy  foot, 
The  foot  that  trampled  Troy,  on  common 

day. 
What  ho !  ye  higgard  maids !  why  lags  your 

task 
B^iind  the  hoar?    Spread  purple  where  he 

treads. 
Fitly  the  broidered  foot-cloth  marks  his  path, 
Whom  Justice  leadeth  to  his  long-lost  home 
With  unexpected  train.     What  else  remams 
Our  sleepless  zeal,  with  favour  of  the  gods, 
Shall  order  as  befits.** 

Agamemnon  declines  the  proposed 
honours.  To  tread  on  purple  would 
but  breed  envy ;  to  be  norfoured  hy 
such  abject  prostration  as,  from  his 
reply  to  her  speech,  it  would  appear 
Clytemnestra  offered — for  she  falls  on 
her  knees — is  fit  but  for  some  barbarian 
king.    It  offends  Agamemnon : — 

"  Sach  honours 
Suit  the  immortal  gods ;  me,  being  mortal. 
To  tread  on  rich-flowered  carpetings  wise 

fear 
Prohibits.    As  a  man,  not  as  a  god. 
Let  me  be  honoured.     Not  the  less  my  fame 
Shall  be  far  blazoned,  that  on  common  earth 
I  tread  untapestried.     A  sober  heart 
Is  the  best  gift  of  (jod ;  call  no  man  happy 
TiU  death  hath  found  him  prosperous  to  the 

close. 
For  me,  if  what  awaits  me  fall  not  worse 
Than  what  hath  fidlen,  I  have  good  cause 

to  look 
Bravely  on  fate.** 

Clytemnestra  insists  and  argues, 
and  ne  allows  himself  to  be  persuad- 
ed: — 

"AoA. — ^Thou  hast  thywiD.     Come,  boy, 

unbind  these  sandals. 
That  are  the  prostrate  subjects  to  my  feet, 
When  I  do  tread ;  for  with  shod  feet  I  never 
May  leave  my  print  on  the  sea-purple,  lest 
Some  god  with  jealous  eye  look  from  afar 
And  mark  me.    Much  I  fear  with  insolent 

foot 
To  trample  wealth,  and  rudely  soil  the  web 
Whose  precious   threads    the   pure-veined 

sUver  buys. 
So  much  for  this.    As  for  this  maid,  receive 
The  stranger  kindly :  the  far-seeing  gods 
Look  down  with  love  on  him  who  mUdly 

sways. 
For  never  yet  was  yoke  of  slavery  borne 
By  wilUng  neck ;  of  all  the  captive  maids 
The  choicest  flower,  she  to  my  portion  fell. 
And  now,  since  thou  art  victor  o'er  my  will, 
I  tread  the  purple  to  my  father's  hall.'* 

Agamemnon  enters  the  house;  Cly- 
temnestra*s  language  is  that  of  even 


bobterous  exultation,  and  to  Aga- 
memnon's ear  is  intended  to  convey 
no  other  thought  than  of  extravagant 
and  boundless  love ;  still  to  those  who 
know  or  suspect  the  ongoings  at  the 
palace  during  his  absence,  her  words 
fall  in  strangely  with  some  uncommu- 
nicated  purpose.  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra  have  now  left  the  scene 
to  the  Argive  elders  (the  Chorus)  and 
Cassandra.  Cassandra  remains  silent, 
and  the  Chorus  again  sings.  This 
chant  is  filled  with  yet  darker  intima- 
tions of  coming  evil.  The  prophet 
Chalcas,  at  the  time  of  the  arma. 
ment  being  delayed  at  Argos,  had 
uttered  prophecies,  the  whole  evil  of 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  yet  ex- 
hausted. Agamemnon  had,  no  doubt, 
returned ;  yet  there  were  misgiv- 
ings. This  mcident  of  his  treading  on 
purple,  and  receiving  something  like 
the  worship  of  a  god,  mdicated  the  dan- 
gerous height  of  prosperity  that  the 
gods  grudge  to  man.  There  are  awful 
allusions  to  the  shedding  of  blood  and 
its  inevitable  consequences.  The  sa- 
crifice of  Iphigenia  is  probably  thought 
of:  a  strange  song  rings  in  the  ears  of 
the  Chorus — perhaps  the  echo  of  Chal- 
cas's  prophecy — perhaps  forebodings, 
prompted  by  their  own  fears,  of  Cly- 
temnestra's  purposes  ;  but,  whatever 
be  the  purposes  of  fate,  they  are  too 
dimly  revealed  to  man  to  have  any 
communication  of  them  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  prevention. 

In  this  state  of  fear  and  expectation 
the  Chorus  are,  when  Clytemnestra  re- 
turns for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
Cassandra  to  enter  the  house.  Her 
tone  is  wholly  changed.  When  we 
last  saw  her,  the  success  of  her  device 
against  Agamemnon  had  inspired  her 
with  the  language  of  almost  intoxicate 
exultation.  Her  thoughts  were  all 
wrapped  up  in  oriental  imagery.  This 
is  more  distinctly  marked  in  ^schylus 
himself  than  in  any  of  his  translators. 
We  wish  we  had  some  prose  version 
by  us,  as  it  would  in  this  way  be  easier 
to  exhibit  the  contrast.  We  give  Mr. 
Blackie's  translation  :^ 

<(  Cfi. — The  wide  sea  flows ;  and  who  shall 

dry  it  up? 
The  ocean  flows,  and  in  its  vasty  depths 
Is  brewed  the  purple's  die,  as  sUver  precious, 
A  tincture  ever-fresh  for  countless  robes. 
But  Agamemnon's  house  is  not  a  beggar ; 
With  this,  and  with  much  more  the  gods 

provide  us ; 
And  purple  I  had  vowed  enough  to  spread 
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The  path  of  many  trlamphs,  had  a  god 
Qiven  me  snch  'best  oracolar  to  buy 
The  ran8om*of  thy  life.    We  have  thee  now, 
Both  root  and  tnmk,  a  tree  rich  lea£[ig« 

spreading 
To  shade  £his  mansion  f^rom  the  Sfrian  dog. 
Welcome,  thou   doable    blesaing !   to  this 

hearth 
Thatbringest  heat  against  keen  winter*s  cold| 
And  coolness  when  the  sweltering  Jove  pre- 
pares 
Wine  from  the  cruden6ffl  of  the  bitter  grape ; 
Enter  the  house,  made  perfect  by  thy  pre- 
sence. 
Jove,  Jove,  the  perfecter !  perfect  thou  my  vow, 
And   thine   own  counsels  quickly  perfect 
thour 

The  perfect  earnest  of  her  purposes 
towards  Cassandra  makes  her  now  ex^ 
press  scorn  of  Asiadc  manners.  She 
tells  her  her  duties  as  a  slave :  there  is 
nothing  of  insult  in  her  tone,  till  pro- 
voked  Devond  endurance  by  Cassan- 
dra's fixea  silence.  She  retires,  having 
failed  to  induce  her  by  entreaties  to 
enter  the  house.  Cassandra  is  now 
left  with  the  Chorus,  and  a  scene  of 
great  horror  follows.  The  past  and 
we  future  rush  on  Cassandra's  mind; 
the  whole  woes  of  the  house  of  Pelops 
are  crowded  tocether  before  the  mind 
and  eye  of  the  Trojan  prophetess,  and 
a  passage,  surpassmg  m  the  original 
anything  that  mther  Scott  or  Camp, 
bell  have  given  us  in  their  representa- 
tions of  prophetic  frenzy  treading  on 
the  bounds  of  actual  madness,  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  by  Mr.  Blackie  with  very 
striking  effect,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  tone  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  au- 
thor. Cassandra's  predictions  include 
her  own  death,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
Chorus,  she  rushes  into  the  house  to 
be  murdered.  The  cries  of  Agamem- 
non are  heard,  and  the  sacrifice  is  per- 
fected. 

The  length  at  which  we  have  stated 
the  story  of  the  Agamemnon  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  us  to  do  more 
than  to  advert  to  the  Choephora, 
In  the  Choephorm  Orestes  accom- 
plishes the  death  of  his  mother  and  of 
^gisthus.  His  father  is  thus  avenged ; 
but  no  sooner  has  the  deed  been  per- 
fbnned,  than  he  is  haunted  by  the 
Furies  for  the  act.  He  is  told  that 
expiation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Loxias,  and  he  flies,  hunted  by  the 
Furies,  from  the  stage.  Some  moral 
reflections  on  the  ancestral  guilt,  and 
the  curses  inherited  by  the  third  gene- 
xation  of  bis  fitted  house,  conduit  the 
piece. 


In  the  Choephora,  the  Chorus  con- 
sists of  Trojan  captives,  sent  by 
Clytenmestra  to  offer  libations  on  the 
tomb  of  Agamenmon;  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  play.  The  Eumenidew, 
or  Furies,  who  are  the  Chorus  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Orestean  trilogy, 
give  it  its  name.  The  student  of  me 
original  here  misses  die  assistance  of 
Klausen,  whose  valuable  edition  of 
iEschylus  was  left  imperfect  by  his 
death,  and  whose  death  was  the  great- 
est loss  ancient  literature  sustained 
since  that  of  Kiebuhr, 

The  Eumerddes  opens  at  Delphi^ 
with  the  Priestess  of  Apollo  addressing 
the  gods  before  ascending  the  prophe- 
tic chair.  Having  performed  the  cus- 
tomary rites  in  the  vestibule,  she  en- 
ters the  temple,  but  returns  in  horrorj 
saying  she  has  seen,  under  the  central 
dome,  a  man — a  suppliant,  it  would 
seem — clinging  to  the  altar ;  his  hands 
bloody,  a  £awn  sword  in  one,  and  in 
the  other  a  branch  of  olive  wreathed 
round  with  wool ;  and  round  him, 
asleep  on  the  sacred  seats,  a  number 
of  women — gorgons,  or  harpies  ra- 
ther. It  is  hard  to  conjecture  what 
they  are :  harpies  have  firings,  if  old 
paintings  may  be  relied  on :«. 

"  Bat  these  ai»  wmgless,  bUck, 
Incarnate  horrors,  and  with  breathingB  dire 
Snort  unapproachable,  and  from  their  eyes 
Pestiferous  beads  of  poison  they  distlL 
Such  uncouth  sisterhood,  appsj^'d  so, 
From  all  affinity  of  gods  or  men 
Divorced,  from  me  and  from  the  gods  be  ftr, 
And  from  all  human  homes  I    Nor  can  the 

landf 
That  lends  these  unblest  hags  a  home,  remain 
Uncursed  by  fearful  soonrges.    But  the  god, 
Thrice-potent  Loxias  himself  will  ward 
His  holiest  shrine  from  lawless  outrage.  Hiai 
Physician,  prophet,  soothsayer,  we  caD, 
Cleanihig  from  guilt  the  blood-poUoted  hafl." 

We  lose  sight  of  the  priestess,  and 
the  interior  of  the  tempn  Is  disclosed 
to  view.  The  Furies,  whom  the  priestess 
has  described,  are  still  in  the  attitudes 
in  which  she  saw  them,  and  are  stUl 
sleeping.  Objects  that  she  did  not 
see  are,  however,  exhibited  to  us. 
Gods  are  in  conversation  with  the  sup« 
pliant,  and  Apollo  directs  Orestes — he 
It  is  who  has  fled  to  his  altar — ^to  ffo  to 
Athens,  where  just  judgment  wiU  be 
rendered.  Thus  wiU  he  find  an  end 
to  his  troubles— 


«  Thoo  IdMnrtrt  fliat  X,  fts  god, 
Whea  thoQ  didtt  itrike,  mjritlf  tbe  Mow  directed.** 
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Apollo  giyes  him  to  the  guidance  of 
Hermes^  and  he  leaves  the  teinple  while 
the  Furies  are  still  asleep.  The  shade 
of  Clytemnestra  lises,  and  awakes  the 
Furies>  who  follow  their  victim.  Apollo 
drives  the  Furies  from  the  temple. 

The  Unities  of  Time  and  Place  do 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  ^schylus. 
The  unity  of  subject,  the  only  one  of 
these  false  gods  of  French  criticism 
that  has  any  meaning,  is  never  forgotten, 
and  we  now  find  Orestes,  after  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  it  would  ap- 
pear, at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of 
Athena.  They  have  pursued  him  over 
land  and  sea,  and  when  he  at  last  would 
rest  in  the  Temple  of  Athena,  he  finds 
that  his  relentless  followers  have  over- 
taken him.  He  pleads  that  he  has, 
by  his  manifold  miseries,  been  led  to 
seek  every  form  of  expiation.  To 
have  slain  a  mother  was  a  heavy  duty 
imposed  on  him  as  the  avenger  of 
blood — of  his  father's  blood — a  duty 
which  heaven  exacted,  and  which  he 
could  not  repudiate.  The  faded  blood 
has  been  washed  down  by  lustrations 
till  the  stain  is  gone;  the  social  ex- 
communication has  b^en  removed  by 
the  sprinkling  of  swine's  blood ;  and 
he  has  held  communings  with  his  kind 
again.  Time,  that  smooths  all  things, 
has  smoothed  the  front  of  his  offence ; 
and  he  implores  Athena,  the  goddess 
of  the  land  whore  he  now  is,  to  rescue 
him.  His  prayers,  he  says,  are  uttered 
from  unpolluted  lips.  The  Furies  still 
daim  him;  and,  in  a  fearful  chant, 
which  has  been  imitated  by  Byron  and 
bjr  Goethe,  devote  their  victim  to  aco- 
mes  which  the  very  language  that  de- 
scribes them  seems  to  have  the  strange 
power  of  inflicting  and  perpetuating. 
33schylus*s  translators  here  are  by  no 
means  successM  in  giving  a  general 
notion  of  the  efiect,  but  the  passages 
are  in  truth  untranslatable.  Potter 
and  Blackie  are  each,  in  their  own 
way,  good ;  and  each  would  be  better^ 
if  Potter  was  not  thinking  of  Gray, 
and  Blackie  of  Byron.  Athena  ap- 
pears ;  she  hears  the  accusation  of  the 
Furies  and  Orestes's  statement,  and 
promises  to  appoint  judges  to  decide 
the  controversy.  In  a  remarkable  ode, 
the  Chorus  (the  Eumenides  themselves) 
augur  the  destruction  of  all  society  from 
this  introduction  of  new  laws,  and  new 
forms  of  trial.  Obedience  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  society  will  be  now  sub- 
Mituted  for  the  powers  of  conscience 
imd  the  voice  of  tiie  gods  within  the 


heart  The  Furies  will,  however, 
curse  on,  and  modem  society  idll  pur- 
sue its  way ;  thus  confusion  will  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  unseen  powers  that 
before  ruled  the  bosom  will  gradually 
lose  their  honours.  The  rum  of  re- 
ligion will  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  anything 
like  settled  law,  and  this  intrusive  ex- 
amination into  the  real  facts  of  a  case 
before  deciding  it,  which  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  woiud  introduce.  The  Eu- 
menides, in  short,  argue  as  if  they 
were  arguing  at  the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
and  reafly  they  very  often  seem  to  have 
the  best  of  it,  and  at  worst  they  have 
the  power  of  excommunication  to  aid 
them.  The  trial  goes  on,  and  the 
Furies  lose  the  day.  The  votes  are 
equal,  and  Athena  gives  her  casting- 
voice  in  favour  of  Orestes.  The  Furies 
become  more  and  more  furious ;  listen 
to  their  imprecations  :— 

"  Curse  on  your  cause, 
Ye  gods  that  are  younger  I 
O^er  the  time-hallowed  laws 
Bough  ye  ride,  as  the  stronger. 
Of  the  prey  that  was  ours 
Ye  with  rude  handa  bereave  us, 
'Mid  the  dark-dreaded  Powers 
Shorn  of  honour  ye  leave  us. 
Behold,  on  the  ground. 
From  a  heart  of  hostility, 
I  sprinkle  around 
Black  gouts  of  sterility  I 
A  plague  I  will  bring 
With  a  diy  lichen  spreading; 
No  green  blade  shall  spring 
Where  the  Fuiy  is  treading. 
To  abortion  I  turn 
The  burth  of  the  blooming. 
Where  the  plague-spot  shall  bum 
Of  my  wrath  life-consuming. 
I  am  mocked,  but  in  vain 
They  rejoice  at  my  moaning ; 
They  shall  pay  for  my  pahi, 
Witi^  a  fearful  atoning, 
Who  seized  on  my  right. 
And,  with  wrong  unexampled, 
On  the  daughters  of  Night 
High  scom^y  trampled.** 

To  feel  the  scene  fully,  we  must 
remember  the  uncouth  <hress  of  the 
strange  sisterhood ;  and  in  this  we  are 
aided  by  Mr.  Blackie,  who  translates  a 
passage  from  "  Diogenes  Laertius," 
quoted  by  Stanley : — 

"  Menedemus  the  cynic  went  to  such  fan- 
tastic excess  as  to  go  about  in  his  dress  of 
the  Furies,  saymg  that  he  was  sent  as  a  vi- 
sitant of  human  iniquity  from  Hades,  that 
be  might  descend  again  andrefiort  to  thelii« 
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fenuil  Powern.  Hig  garb  was  a  dun-coloured 
tonic,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  girt  with  a 
crimson  sash ;  on  bis  head  an  Arcadian  cap, 
with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  inter- 
woven ;  tragic  buskin?,  a  very  long  beard, 
and  an  ashen  rod  in  his  hand." 

In  this  dress,  or  something  like  it>  did 
the  gorgon.featured  monsters  appear, 
with  some  variety  of  costume,  no  donbt, 
for  we  have  not  here  the  torches  nor 
the  serpent  hair. 

Athena's  cahnness  is  more  than  a 
match  for  their  violence.  She  succeeds 
in  establishing  her  new  college  of  the 
Areopagus;  not,  however,  without  a 
fair  compromise  with  the  Furies.  Care 
is  taken  that  places  shall  be  found  for 
them,  in  connection  with  the  New  Col- 
lege or  Colleges,  and  that  their  worship 
shall  be  permanently  provided  for. 
She  is  afraid  of  their  tongues,  and  she 
has  considerable  respect  for  their  an- 
tiquity^ 

**  CMt  not  the  leed  ofrteUeM  tpeeeh 
To  crop  t)ie  land  vith  woe.    Soothing  tbe  wiiTes 
Of  bitter  anger  darkling  In  thy  breait. 
Dwell  In  this  Und  thli  dreadAU  deity, 
8iit«r«d  with  me.  Where  thronging  worehlppert, 
Henceforth  shall  cull  choice  flntlingi  for  thine  altan , 
Fraying  thy  grace  to  bleae  the  wedded  rite. 
And  the  child-bearing  womb.    Then  honoured  eo, 
"Bow  wlM  my  pateient  oouneel  thou  ehalt  know.*' 

Athena  comforts  them,  as  we  under- 
stand her,  by  a  promise  of  their  being 
provided  for  by  offerings  at  weddings 
and  christenings,  there  not  bding,  pro- 
perly speaking,  any  State  establiSiment 
for  religion  at  Athens.  A  compact  is 
at  last  entered  into ;  and  the  JBume- 
nides,  now  become  somewhat  civil,  are 
exacting  enough.  They  have  consi- 
derable hopes  of  the  actual  conversion 
of  Athens  to  theirs,  the  old  worship. 
This  would  be  somewhat  better  than 
keepingtheirownatArgos;  and  Athena 
even  suggests  something  of  the  kind. 
A  distinct  promise  is  made  to  the  re- 
presentative of  the  old  ways  of  thinking, 
that  '*  without  her  no  house  shall  rise 
to  glory.*'    And  Athena  adds — 

•*  Him  that  rereree  thee,  thall  my  power  protect. 
I  will  build  up  hlf  honie  that  honoun  thee." 

The  Fury  who  leads  and  represents 
ihe  chorus  at  last  relents,  and  utters  a 
rather  tame  form  of  benediction,  inter- 
terrupted  occasionally  by  the  voice  of 
Athena,  continuing  to  soothe  these  god- 
desses, who  have  now  become  gracious, 
but  who  continue  to  be  very  ugly,  and 
who ,  though  but  of  yesterday  in  com- 
parison of  the  celestial  deities,  have 
bad  from  their  birth  the  appearance  of 


age.  The  compromise  is,  however,  at 
last  effected — a  sanctuary  is  found  for 
the  Eumenides,  and  the  drama  closes 
with  a  splendid  procession  of  the  Atbe- 
nian  people,  conducting  them  to  their 
appomted  homes :«. 

EUMENIDES. 

"  Hail,  yet  again,  with  this  last  salutation, 
Ye  sons  of  Athena,  ye- citizens  all ! 
On  gods,  and  on  mortals,  in  high  congrega- 
tion 
Assembled,  my  blessing  not  vainly  shall  fiOL 
O  city  of  Pallas,  while  thoa  shalt  revere  me, 
Thy  walls  hold  the  pledge  that  no  harm 
shall  come  near  thee. 

ATHENA. 

*^  Well  hymned.  My  heart  chimes  with  yoo, 

and  I  send 
The  beamy-twinkling  torches  to  conduct  yoa 
To  your  dark- vaulted  chambers  'neath  the 

ground. 
They  who  attend  my  shrine,  with  pious  ho- 
mage, 
Shall  be  your  convoy.  The  fiiir  eye  of  the  land. 
The  marshalled  host  of  Theseus'  sons  shall 

march 
In  festive  train  with  yon,  both  man  and 

woman. 
Matron  and  maid,  green  yonth  and  hoary  age. 
Honour  the  awful  maids,  dad  with  the  grace 
Of  purple- tinctured  robes;  and  let  the  flame 
March  'fore  their  path  bright-rayed,  and, 

evermore, 
With  populous  wealth  smile  every  Attic  rood. 
Blessed  by  this  gradous-minded  sistechood. 

ooirvoY 

(  Conducting  the  Emmunidet  cm  festal  pon^  /• 
tktir  »ubt€rraM0UM  temple  f  with  terckee  in 
their  hande}. 

Stb.  I. — Qo  with  honour  crowned  and  glory, 
Of  hoary  night  the  daughters  hoary,  ' 

To  your  destined  balL 
Where  our  sacred  train  is  wending 
Stand,  ye  pious  throngs  attending, 

Huahed  in  silence  alL 
Antis.  I. — Go  to  hallowed  habitations, 
'Neath  Ogygian  Earth's  foundations : 

la  that  darksome  hall 
Sacrifice  and  supplication 
Shall  not  faiL     In  adoration 

Silent  worship  aU. 
Stb.  n. — Here,  in  cavemed  halls,  abidfaig 
High  on  awful  thrones  presiding, 

Gradous  ye  shall  reign. 
March  in  torches*  glare  rejddng  I 
Sing,  ye  throngs,  tiidr  praises,  voicing 

Loud  the  exultant  strain  I 

Antis.  ii. — Blazing  torch,  and  pure  libation 

From  age  to  age  this  pious  nation 

Shall  not  use  in  vahi. 
Thus  hath  willed  it  Jove  all-seeing, 
Thus  the  Fate.    To  their  decreeing 

Shout  the  Teq;iottsive  train ! 

We  cannot  at  preset  accompany 
Mr.  Blackie  throu^  the  four  remaiiu 
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ing  dramas  of  iBscliylus.  That  we 
thmk  very  highly  of  his  book  is  plain 
from  what  we  have  said ;  and  we  nave 
little  donbt  that,  after  reading  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  given,  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us.  If  we  have  anything  to 
complain  of>  or  to  wish  otherwise,  it 
woum  be  this :  we  think  the  advantage 
of  English  blank  verse  is,  that  it  admits 
a  mudi  looser  arrangement  of  words 
than  any  other  metrical  form,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Blackie 
had  availed  himself  more  freely  and  fre- 
quently of  this  important  element  of 
power.  We  shoula  wish,  on  the  other 
nand,  that  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  his 
work  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  fet- 
tered  in  some  form  of  stanza,  and  not 
followed  wherever  an  extravagant  and 
erring  rhyme  chanced  to  lead.  In  the 
original  the  fixed  recurrence  of  the 
same  metrical  forms  at  anticipated  in- 
tervals is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  versi- 
fication ;  and  we  think  had  Mr.  Blackie 
constructed  some  of  the  choral  odes  on 
the  model  of  Gray *s  "Bard,"  or  '*The 
Progress  of  Poesy,"  it  would  have  been 
better  than  the  looser  measures  he  has 
adopted.  In  the  original  the  reasoning 
very  oflen  is  detected  in  the  most  com- 
plex passages,  by  an  examination  of  the 
metrical  structure.  When  we  have  read 
over  and  over,  with  increasing  doubt, 
some  of  the  more  difficult  choruses,  aU 
doubt  has  been  removed  by  a  compari- 
son of  what,  for  convenience,  we  shall 
call  a  stanza,  with  that  in  correspond- 
ence with  wluch  it  was  framed.  It  has 
been  to  us  almost  as  a  key  of  the  same 
kind  that  is  furnished  to  a  student  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Jebb's  **  Sacred  Litera- 
ture." This  may  seem  fanciful,  but 
we  have  little  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  the  suggestion  to  those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  learn  ihe  train  of  thought  which 
has  moulded  the  forms  of  expression, 
or  been  itself  modified  by  the  reaction 
We  are  far  firom  agree- 


ing with  Elausen  in  many  things  ;  but 
his  editions  of  the  Agamemnon  and  the 
Choephora  are  the  l^st  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

With  the  translations  of  ^schylus  we 
are  not  well  acquainted.  Dr.  Kennedy 
Bsdlie's  Agamemnon  is  often  veiy 
beautiful;  so  is  Harford's;  and  Pot^ 
ter's,  which  the  accident  of  our  present 
task  has  led  us  to  examine,  is,  consi- 
dering it  is  three  quarters  of  a  century 
old,  and  was  written  before  the  lato 
assiduous  study  of  the  Greek  drama- 
tists, a  work  of  great  merit.    It  b  oflen 


exceedingly  graceful — now  and  then 
more  so  than  any  of  its  successors.  In 
scholarship,  too,  Pottor  was  unap- 
proached  by  any  fellow-labourer  of  ma 
m  the  field  of  verse  translation,  except 
perhaps  Dr.  Bailie.  But  we  must  con- 
clude, thanking  Mr.  Blackie  for  his 
very  valuable  work. 

Mr.  Blackie's  prefaces  and  notes  to 
the  different  dramas  are  very  instruc- 
tive,  and,  what  we  think  much  better, 
are  very  amusing.  He  is  exceedingly 
^ood-humoured  and  ^ood-natured,  too, 
m  all  that  he  says  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  business  of  editing  and  translating. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  pet  names 
by  which,  in  his  notes,  he  is  fond  of 
designating  the  old  heroes  and  hero- 
ines. StiU  Ag.  and  Hag.  are  strange 
abbreviations  for  Agamemnon  and 
Co.  Cly.  and  Thy.  is  no  proper  way 
of  writing  Clytomncstra  and  Tnyestes. 
Hell,  is  rather  a  disrespectful  form  of 
Helena,  though,  in  this  case,  there 
may  be  something  more  than  meets 
the  eye,  as  in  Summons's  translation 
of  a  passage  which  Mr.  Blackie  has 
dealt  with  not  unskilfully,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  play  of  words  on  her 
name,  which,  in  Greek,  means  "the 
taker,"  we  have  her  called 

"  Hell  of  nations  I  heroes'  Hell! 
Hell  of  cities !     From  the  tissaed 
Harem  chamber- veils  she  issued." 

"No  one,"  says  Symmons,  "who 
understands  the  deep  philosophy  of 
^schvlus,  and  his  oriental  turn  of 
thought,  will  suspect  the  plajr  upon  the 
name  of  Helena  to  be  a  frigid  exercise 
of  wit."  This  is  as  it  is,  and  we  shall 
be  dumb  as  to  our  opinion  of  the  mat> 
ter  ;  but  the  case  is  one,  as  far  as  the 
translator  is  concerned,  for  indul- 
gence. Our  poor  fiiend  Mangan,  had 
he  been  dealing  with  the  passage,  would 
have  thought  there  was  no  great  difier- 
ence  between  the  Irish  name  Eileen- 
a-roon  and  some  of  the  forms  of  **«u^'* 
and  **  uXtf,**  and  would  have  dashed  us 
off  a  translation  worth  a  dozen  of 
Synunons's,  in  five  minutes— something 
to  this  cadence — 

Priam,  thy  pride  is  Men ; 

This  is  the  Kell  or  knells 
£t/e«n-a-rooii. 

ThekneU— ofheUI— abelle;  oh,  yes! 
A  bell- 

EUten-a-roon, 
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Dread  belle— dead  kncU— f(M^old 
OfokU-how  well! 
EUeen-a-roon, 
Alas!  poorNelll 

Hell  and  Nell>  then,  is  an  ex- 
cepted  case>  but  we  could  not  bear  to 
bear  Achilles  himself — much  less  a 
gentleman  with,  no  doubt,  a  northern 
accent— callinff  Patroclus  Pat.  And 
as  to  Cassandra,  to  call  her  either 
great  Cass,  or  little  Cass,  is  to  call 
her  out  of  her  name,  and  reduce  her 
very  serious  prophecies  to  a  mere  tridc 
on  the  cards ;  besides  that,  the  game 
is  quite  out  of  fashion. 

**  The  printer  chaps 
In  paper  caps" 

should  correct  this,  or  be  stript  and 
whipt,  like  George  Withers's  Abuses. 

"  Thebes  and  Pelops,  migh^  line, 
And  the  house  of  Troy  divine,^ 

even  in  these  utilitarian  days,  might 
be  printed,  and  at  no  great  expense,  at 
full  length.  We  don't  feel  quite  so 
much  out  of  humour  when  the  case  is  of 
modems.  It  is  very  entertaining  to  see 
on  what  intimate  terms  he  seems  to  be 
with  the  familiars  who  have  been  work- 
ing for  him.  Con.  Don.  Tim.  Stm. 
Klau.  Pau.  Pen.  Ken.  Watt.  Pot. 
are  the  kind  of  fairy  names   which 


we  ever3rwhere  meet  in  his  notes. 
These  are  the  dead  of  old  time,  who 
have  been  working  at  iBschyla 


*«  Behold  a  i^iMtly  taad, 
Each  a  torch  In  hit  haad, 
TlMM  we  Oracian  gbotti  that  im  btttUe  van  riain* 
And  unboried  remain, 
Inglorious  on  the  plain.** 

But  who  in  the  worid  are  they  ?— 
Has  any  one  ever  heard  of  them  before? 
**  Presbyter"  is,  we  are  told,  "  Priest" 
writ  large — and  these  are  the  names  of 
great  men  writ  small — translators  and 
commentators  who  are  most  of  them 
dead,  and  whom  their  woiks  have  fol- 
lowed or  preceded.  Still  they  have 
been  of  great  use  to  our  author;  in 
short  we  do  not  know  how  the  **  Goat 
Song"  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  them ;  they  are  the  Heinzelmen 
that  do  the  translator's  work  while  he 
is  asleep. 

Pleasant  fellows  these  Heinzelmen 
are !  and  we  wish  we  could  get  them  to 
drudge  for  us,  as  we  are  told  they  did  at 
Cologne,  long  ago,  for  butcher,  and 
baker,  and  sausage-maker — for  poet, 
and  preacher,  and  professor,  too,  we 
have  little  doubt;  but  certidnly  for  all 
those  directly  engaged,  as  the  old  tra- 
gedians and  their  company  were,  in  the 
service  of  Bacchus,  as  weU  as  the  vint- 
ner and  winecooper  in  Koppish's  plea- 
sant ballad : — 


*<  The  Vintner's  case  was  as  follows :    His  cooper 
Near  an  empty  cask  lay  as  drunk  as  a  trooper. 

Poor  devil  I  let  him  swill, 

Or  sleep  as  he  will. 
Booze  he,  or  snooze  he,  his  work  goes  on  still. 
Their  ease  may  the  vintner  and  winecooper  take, 
The  Elves  are  active — ^the  Elves  are  awake. 

They  fly  to  their  task, 

They  sulphur  each  cask, 

They  heave  them  with  sledge. 

They  fix  them  with  wedge. 
They  shake  them,  and  stoop  them,  and  leave  them  on  edge. 
They  plaoe  hi  the  wine-vat  the  basket  of  wicker. 
And — in  with  the  ripe  grapes !  and — out  with  tiie  liquor ! 

They  pound  and  they  heat. 

With  fists  and  with  fset, 
Crush  1  go  the  ripe  grapes,  as,  frolicking,  rolicking. 
Rave  the  mad  mannikins  blithe  as  the  jolly  king  I 

They  bruise  and  they  smash, 

And  they  plash  in  the  mash — 
They  pour  out  the  must,  and  are  busy  diluting  it^ 
Dabbling^  and  druggingf  and  squeezing  red  fruit  in  it ; 
Wonderfid  fellows  are  they  at  transmuting  It ! 
"When  the  Vintner  and  Winecooper  come  to  themselves, 
Lo !  the  wine  made  and  doctored,  and  all — by  the  Elves."* 


•  See  "  Sunderland's  Poets  of  Germany,"  and  The  Dublin  Uotvebsttt  Haoazute,  VoL 
XVIL,  January,  1841,  for  Kopish's  ballad. 
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MARGUEBITE  BE  VIEKNE. 


A    TALB    OF    TdB    BBCOHD    CRU8ADB« 


At  tbe  time  wben  our  tale  opens,  to- 
-wnrdi  the  close  of  the  vear  1 186,  the 
palace  occupied  by  the  kings  of  Jem- 
salem  wore  a  ^eaiy  and  moamftd 
appearance.  Its  walls,  hnng  with 
black,  testified  to  all  beholders  the 
presence  of  its  dreaded  himate — Death. 
The  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  infant 
Baldwin  Y.  had  been  of  short  duration, 
and  he  had  now  followed  his  nncle  and 
predecessor,  the  fourth  Baldwin,  to  an 
untimely  grave. 

In  a  small  antechamber  in  this  dis- 
mal  fortress-palace  were  seated  two 
ladies  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
The  elder  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  had  she  not  been  placed  in  such 
immediate  contrast  with  the  freshly 
ripening  loveliness  of  her  companion, 
might  well  have  been  deemed  beantiM 
in  the  extreme.  Her  massive  black 
hair  overshadowed  a  brow  white  as 
marble,  finely  developed,  and  intellec- 
tual in  expression.  Her  figure,  shroud- 
ed in  its  mournful  drapery,  far  exceed- 
ed the  average  height  of  her  sex,  and 
her  bearing,  though  perfectly  feminine, 
was  digni^d  and  commanding.  Her 
comj^ion,  who  reclined  timidly  at  her 
feet  in  an  attitude  expressive  of  deep 
dejection,  was  a  young  and  singularly 
lovely  girl.  Her  golden  tresses  waved 
luxtiriantly,  as  they  fell  in  clustering 
curls  over  her  fair  shoulders,  softening 
the  outline  of  her  slender  fonn.  Her 
white  dress,  though  simple  in  effect, 
was  coQiposed  of  nch  and  costly  mate- 
rial, ana  was  clasped  by  brilliant  and 
dazzling  jewels. 

Marguerite  de  "Vlenne— for  so  the 
younger  was  named — Shaving  remained 
for  some  moments  buried  m  thought, 
raised  at  last  her  fair  head,  and  shatung 
back  the  curtain  of  rippling  gold  which 
concealed  her  delicate  features,  fixed 
on  the  elder  lady  her  humid  eyes,  with 
an  expression  of  loving  entreaty  well 
nigh  irresistible. 

"  You  at  least  will  plead  for  me,  dear 
lady,"  she  said.  "I  shall  not  allow 
myself  to  despair ;  I  shall  hope  every- 
thing from  your  powerful  intercession. 
Haughty  as  the  Grand  Master  is,  he 
must  relent  when  you  speak  in  behalf 


of  my  dear  Ibelin.  Who  can  better 
vouch  for  his  chivahrous  daring  and 
knightly  prowess  than  Queen  Sy billa ; 
form  your  service,  lady,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has  he 
not  already  received  many  honourable 
wounds,  and  constantly  put  his  lifb  in 
peril? — who  so  well  as  you  can  recount 
Ids  exploits  on  that  memorable  day 
when  he  rescued  Count  Guy  de  Lusig- 
nan  from  the  scimitars  of  the  Moslem, 
and  restored  your  own  loved  lord  un- 
harmed to  your  arms." 

**  I  am  not  unmindful  of  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  Sieur  de  Balean,*'  said  the 
elder  ladv ;  **  neither  would  this  be  a 
time  to  forget  them,  even  if  I  were  so 
ungrateful ;  for  I  fear  me.  Marguerite, 
I  shall  need  now  more  than  ever  the 
good  swords  and  lances  of  all  my  ser- 
vants, unless  I  shall  consent  to  be  in 
name  only,  and  not  in  deed.  Queen  of 
Jerusalem.  But  we  must  act  cautiously 
in  this  matter.  For  the  present  any 
interference  with  your  guardian  would 
be  ill-timed,  useless  to  you,  and  cer- 
tainly fatal  to  my  cause.  The  power 
and  infiuence  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Temi)lars  are  too  great  to  render  it 
prudent  in  me  to  exasperate  him  at 
this  critical  juncture  by  advocating 
a  love  marriage  for  his  ward,  or  thwart- 
ing, hj  taxy  exercise  of  my  queenly 
authority,  his  ambitious  projects  for 
you,  my  sweet  Marguerite." 

**Yon  are  not  wont,  in  jrour  own 
ease,  to  sacrifice  love  to  ambition,"  re- 
plied Marguerite,  almost  reproachfuUy; 
*^  even  your  maternal  afiection  yields  to 
a  stronger  conjugal  attachment.  Only 
think,  dear  lady,  what  would  be  your 
feelings  if  separated,  and  for  ev^,  from 
the  Count  de  Lusignan.  Then  I  may 
appeal  to  your  own  heart,  and  success- 
fully entreat  you  to  prevent  the  total 
shipwreck  of  our  hopes.  Your  slightest 
request  is  law,  and  you  must  triumph 
if  you  will  only  plead,  as  you  alone  can 
plead,  for  me  and  my  dear  Ibelin." 

Before  Sybilla  could  reply  to  the 
entreaties  other  young  companion,  the 
door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  an 
attendant  announced  that  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Grand  Master  of 
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the  Knights  of  the  Temple  awaited  her 
majesty  m  the  council  chamber. 

*'I  must  leave  you,  dearest  Mar- 
guerite, but  not  untQ  I  see  that  tearful 
face  dimpled  with  smiles.  Believe 
me>  I  shall  prove  your  zealous  advo- 
cate and  true  friend.*' 

So  saying.  Queen  Sybilla  kissed  the 
suffused  eyelids  of  the  eentle  girl, 
and  hastened  to  receive  her  exalted 
guests  in  the  presence-chamber. 


As  the  dignified  Queen  entered  the 
apartment,  the  two  noble  personages 
who  had  solicited  an  audience  rose  from 
their  seats,  and  greeted  her  with  the 
homage  due  to  so  gracious  a  lady,  who, 
by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  had  just 
become  their  sovereign.  Sybilla  de- 
clined the  seat  to  which  they  would 
have  led  her^  and  kneeling  devoutlv  at 
the  feet  of  the  venerabk  Heracuus, 
asked  the  Patriarch  for  hb  benediction. 

**God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my 
daughter,  and  preserve  to  thee  the 
throne  which  thy  gallant  predecessors 
wrested  from  the  infidel,  and  guarded 
to  God's  glory  with  their  trusty  swords." 

"Aided  by  the  lances  of  Christen- 
dom and  the  knightly  prowess  of  the 
military  orders,"  added  the  Grand 
Master. 

''Most  assuredly,"  interposed  Sybil- 
la; "the  Counts  of  Flanders  were 
powerless  else.  Their  representative 
now  entreats,  in  defence  or  her  heredi. 
tary  rights,  that  efiicacious  aid  from 
the  E^mghts  of  the  Temple  to  which 
her  ancestors  have  been  mdebted  for 
their  sovereignty." 

"  The  devotion  to  your  cause,  lady, 
of  one  member  of  ihQ  fraternity,  is 
evinced  by  his  presence  here  at  this 
critical  moment,"  replied  the  Grand 
Master,  in  a  tone  whicn  proved  that  the 
flattering  words  of  majesty  had  pro- 
duced their  intended  effect. 

"  It  is,  in  truth,  a  critical  moment,*' 
added  the  Patriarch,  **for  a  council 
assembles  to-morrow,  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  by  nominating  a 
successor  to  the  deceased  Baldwin." 

*'  Who  dares  to  call  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem  vacant,  while  the  mother^ 
and  sister,  and  daughter  of  her  kings 
survives?"  said  the  lady,  haughtily. 
*'  I  am  the  legitimate  sovereign— the 
inheritrix  of  my  son,  my  brother,  and 
my  father;  and  now,  by  my  child's 
death.  Queen  in  my  ovm  right." 


"Your  claim  is  undoubted,"  said 
the  Grand  Master,  "  had  time  conso- 
lidated this  kin^om,  and  secured  ita 
descent  in  the  hneage  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders;  but  a  century  has  not  yet 
elapsed  since  the  Holy  Land  was  con- 
quered from  the  unbelievers,  and  your 
ancestor  elected  to  be  its  sovereign. 
Even  so,  your  claim  to  this  inheritance 
would  not  be  disputed,  were  the  Coont 
de  Lusignan  less  unpopular  with  our 
warlike  nobles.  It  jg  the  Count  Guy 
who  stands  between  you  and  the  scep- 
tre. The  convening  of  this  council  in 
his  absence  is  an  evidence  of  the  hos- 
tility with  which  he  is  regarded.  Your 
stormy  regency  as  Queen-moUier  will 
have  prepared  you  for  the  conflict 
which  awaits  you.  Raymond  of  Tri- 
poli and  Renaud  de  Chatillon  have 
sworn  that  the  count's  wife  shall  never 
be  their  monarch.  They  call  him — 
pardon  me  the  expressionp-p^axneaa^  / 
and  declare  that  the  Holy  City»  pur- 
chased from  the  infidel  with  their  blood, 
will  a^ain  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  arms 
of  Saladin,  should  Count  Guy  wield 
the  sceptre  of  Jerusalem  in  your  name, 
and  armed  with  vour  authority." 

"  The^  are  false  traitors  who  dare 
so  to  stigmatise  my  noble  husband," 
replied  Sybilla,  with  warmth.  "  The 
ranks  of  the  Crusaders  have  never  num- 
bered a  more  gallant  knight  than  Guy 
de  Lusignan." 

"You  speak  but  the  truth,  noble 
lady,"  sfud  the  Grand  Master,  inter- 
rupting her.  "  He  is  personally  brave, 
though  not  so  well  fitted  to  command 
as  many  of  those  nobles  who  must  call 
him  '  master,'  should  you  be  acknow- 
ledged  to-morrow  Queen  of  Jerusalem. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  not  now 
be  here.  But  he  is  a  brave  and  ad- 
venturous soldier,  and  with  my  aid  in 
the  field,  and  the  wise  suggestions  of 
the  Patriarch  in  the  councuTmay  hope 
to  rule  the  state  in  safety  and  ho- 
nour." 

"We  may  reckon,  therefore,  on 
^our  strenuous  support,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  debated  to-morrow?"  asked Sy« 
billa,  anxiously. 

"  You  will  permit  me,  lady,  to  annex 
two  trifling  conditions  as  the  price  of 
my  adherence,"  replied  the  Gi:and 
M!aster.  **  A  voice  in  your  councils 
for  the  venerable  Heradius ;  and  for 
me,  full  permission  to  cement  my 
power,  by  n^otiating  a  matrimonial 
alliance  for  the  Demoiselle  de  Vienne." 

Sybilla  started  with  painful   emo- 
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tion  ;  the  blood  moanted  to  her  cheeky 
and  as  suddenly  receded. 

*'A8k  from  me  any  other  reward, 
and  it  shall  freely  be  yours;  but  do 
not  ask  me  to  sacrifice  my  poor  Mar- 
guerite," said  she,  earnestly.  •'  I  hare 
already  pledged  my  word  to  intercede 
with  you  on  her  behalf.  I  would 
entreat  your  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  Ibdin  de  Balean." 

"Impossible!"  rejoined  the  Grand 
Master,  contemptuously.  *•  She  is  hiffh- 
bom,  beautiful,  and  ncbly  dowered— 
no  unfit  mate  for  rovalty  itself:  she 
shall  never  wed  an  obscure  and  indi- 
gent knight." 

"The  Sieur  de  Balcan  is  noble," 
Hud  the  Queen  ;  <<he  shall  not  be  in- 
digent ;  for  I  will  enrich  him.  He  has 
a  clear  head  and  a  bold  hand,  and  only 
lacks  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self; and  such  must  present  itself 
sooner  or  later.  He  cannot  long  re- 
main obscure  in  these  stirring  times." 

'*  It  cannot  be,"  rejoined  the  Grand 
Master,  moodily.  "  Think  you,  lady, 
that  every  worldly  feeling  is  eztin- 
gubhed  in  this  breast:  that  the  self- 
renouncing  vow  of  my  order  annihi- 
lates all  earthly  ambition  ?  I  may  not, 
it  is  true,  become  myself  the  founder 
of  a  family,  or  transmit  my  name  or 

r»8sessions  to  direct  descendants ;  but 
can  still  enjoy  the  sense  of  power ; 
and  that  power  I  am  determined  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate.  Listen, 
then,  to  the  frank  avowal  of  my  reso- 
lution. My  ward  shall  marry  as  I  will 
her,  if  by  my  vote  Guy  of  Lusignan  is 
to  wear  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  More- 
over, that  vote  shall  not  be  given  un. 
less  the  other  conditions  I  have  named 
be  acceded  to.  In  a  word,  lady,  I  am 
necessary  to  you,  and  you  must  pur- 
chase my  support  on  my  own  terms. 
An  adverse  vote  from  me  to-morrow, 
and  your  deadliest  enemy.  Count  Ray- 
mond of  Tripoli,  will  be  elevated  to  the 
throne  whidi  his  faction  have  ventured 
to  declare  vacant." 

**  Methinks  your  Queen  might  claim 
more  courteous  language  at  your  hands, 
sir  knight,"  rejoined  Sybilla.  "  A  wife, 
were  she  even  of  low  degree,  would  not 
brook  to  hear  her  husband  mentioned 
so  slightingly  as  you  have  dared  to 
speak  of  the  Count  de  Lusignan." 

**It  is  true,  brother,"  interrupted 
the  Patriarch.  *  *  You  must  ask  pardon 
of  the  noble  lady,  or  win  it  rather,  by 
rendering  her  active  and  zealous  ser- 
vice  to-morrow." 


**  Gracious  Queen,  I  a^k  forgiveness 
if  I  have  spoken  too  boldly.  Extend 
to  me  your  pardon,  and  with  it  the 
trifling  condition  I  have  affixed  as  the 
price  of  my  support — a  vote  in  your 
councils,  and  Renaud  de  Cbatillon  lord 
of  the  hand  of  Marguerite  de  Vienne ; 
and  you  shall  find  in  me  a  powerful 
and  influential  ally." 

'*  Renaud  de  Chatillon,"  murmured 
Queen  Sybilla,  with  a  sigh.  "  Alas  t 
my  poor  Marguerite !" 

^*  Madam,  we  wait  your  Majesty's 
reply,*'  said  the  Grand  Master,  with 
something  of  impatience  in  his  tone. 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  Queen : 
''if  some  one  must  be  sacrifiosd,  it 
shall  not  be  you,  noble  Lusignan! 
Come,  then,  venerable  sirs,  since  we 
are  agreed  that  this  election  is  to  be 
secured  in  our  favour,  let  us  at  once 
determine  on  a  course  to  pursue  to- 
morrow. A  project  has  occurred  to 
my  mind  worth  your  attentive  ears; 
listen,  then,  and  fear  not  that  I  shall 
be  found  wanting  in  anything  that  I 
may  impose  on  myself.  In  this  cause 
I  am  equal  to  all  fortunes." 

The  Queen  led  her  councillors  aside, 
and  in  a  deep  recess  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  Castle  of  David,  disclosed 
her  design. 

A  long  and  animated  conversation 
ensued,  and  when  the  conference  broke 
up,  the  lady  lefl  the  apartment  with 
the  firm  step  of  one  who  had  decided 
upon  her  course  of  action,  and  was 
prepared  to  encounter  every  possible 
emergency. 


On  the  following  morning  the  streets 
of  the  Holy  City  were  thronged  with  the 
retainers  of  the  puissant  barons,  met 
to  deliberate  on  tne  choice  of  a  succes- 
sor  to  the  defunct  Baldwin.  The  most 
powerful  noble  in  that  assembly  was 
Count  Raymond  of  Tripoli.  During 
tiie  life-time  of  Baldwin  the  Fourth, 
who  was  the  victim  of  incurable  le- 
prosy, he  had  wielded  all  the  power  of 
the  State.  ^  When  Sybilla's  son,  the 
fifth  Baldwin,  succeeded  his  uncle,  the 
Count  of  Tripoli  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign the  regency  to  the  grasp  of  the 
Queen-mother,  or  rather  that  of  her 
husband,  the  Count  de  Lusignan,  for 
whom  Raymond  entertained  strong 
feelings  of  aversion  and  contempt.  He 
cast  a  haughty  glance  round  the  as- 
semblv  as  he  entered  the  council-cham- 
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bcr,  and  leaving  to  the  otlien  an 
inferior  positton,  occupied,  bimselfy  the 
elevated  daily  which  he  shared  only 
with  the  venerable  Heradius, 

The  Patriarch  was  arrayed  in  full 
pontifical  robes.  His  silvery  hair  and 
placid  ft>atures  contrasted  as  strangely 
with  the  perturbed  countenances  of 
those  who  surrounded  him  as  did  the 
clashing  of  their  armour  with  his  de- 
fenoeUvis  costume.  All  accorded  to 
him,  by  their  deferential  demeanour, 
that  respect  which  his  aso  and  office 
entitled  him  to  claim  at  their  hands. 

The  deliberations  had  scarcely  com- 
menced when  the  Quwn-mother  en- 
tered the  apartment.  Those  who  bad 
escorted  her  paused  at  the  threshold, 
while  she  walked  alone  and  unattended 
through  that  martial  throng,  and 
placed  herself  on  the  elevated  dais, 
between  the  Count  of  Tripoli  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

'*  I  present  myself  among  you,"  she 
said,  addressing  the  assembled  nobles, 
'*not  to  take  part  in  your  delibera- 
tions,  but  to  receive  irom  you  the 
homage  due  to  your  sovereign ;  but  as 
sovereign  of  so  valiant  and  so  proud  a 
nobility,  I  desire  to  receive  this  crown, 
free." 

As  the  Queen  pronounced  these 
words,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  heated  and 
dusty  from  the  road,  entered  the  apart- 
ment ;  but  the  crowd  of  barons  pre- 
vented him  passing  further  than  the 
middle  of  the  hau.  Sybilla  seemed 
not  to  see  her  husband.  She  pro- 
ceeded,  turning  to  Heraclius 

**  Venerable  Father,  to  you  the 
Church  has  committed  the  power  to 
bind  and  loose.  I  am  now  constrained 
by  ties  which  fetter  my  queenly  free- 
dom. Holy  Father,  1  am  vour  sup- 
pliant, that  you  would  unloose  the 
knot  which  unites  me  to  the  Count 
de  Lusignan.  Great  emergencies, 
such  as  the  present,  require  great 
sacrifices.  I  am  prepared  to  make 
any  which  nuiy  be  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  State.  The  Holy  City 
must  be  the  paramount  care  of  its  so- 
vereign :  I  would  bestow,  with  my 
hand  and  crown,  the  right  of  defending 
it  on  that  one  of  these  assembled  nobles 
who  I  believe  would  prove  the  most 
redoubtable  champion  of  the  Christian 
cause." 

The  reply  of  the  Patriarch  to  this 
strange  demand  was  lost  in  the  buzz 
of  astonishment  which  ran  through  the 
entire  assembly. 


'*6ybillal  yoit— yon  to  re^ct,  to 
forsake,  to  betray  me  I"  faltered  Guy 
de  Lusi^an,  as  be  forced  bis  way  frooi 
the  position  be  had  hitherto  occopiedt 
and  stood  by  her  side — his  lips  blood- 
less, his  featunes  convulsed  by  mental 
agony. 

Sybilla  turned  from  him,  and  buried 
bar  face  in  her  bands,  as  if  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  witness  his  suffer- 
ings. AAer  a  momentary  pause,  the 
Patriarch  addressed  him — 

'*  The  Queen  has  judged  wisely. 
Count  de  Lusi^^nan.  The  first  duty 
of  a  sovereign  is  to  provide,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice  of  private  feelinx,  for  ihe 
safety  of  the  State  committed  to  her 
care.  Jerusalem  is  threatened  by  tt» 
all-conquering  Saladin.  Unanimity  in 
our  councils  is  more  than  ever  impor. 
tant,  for  without  it  we  shall  cease  to 
exist  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  our  e^emips. 
Queen  Sybilla,  your  dismterested  re- 
quest is  granted.  By  virtue  of  the 
authority  committed  to  me»  I  anjud 
this  ill-assorted  marriage." 

So  saying,  the  prelate  drew  £)rth  his 
breviary,  imd  while  the  assembly  were 
lost  in  speechless  amazement^  pro- 
ceeded,  with  deep  solemnity,  to  pro- 
nounce  the  words  of  divorce. 

The  unfortunate  husband,  who  had 
seemed  at  first  stunned  by  this  sudden 
and  unlooked  for  blow,  made  a  violent 
effort  to  leave  the  council-chamber, 
but  the  concourse  was  so  great  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  force  his  way 
through  the  nobles  who  crowded  around 
him ;  actiiated,  perhaps,  by  the  desire 
of  increasing  his  misery  by  oompelling 
him  to  be  witness  of  his  own  degra- 
dation, ilndin^  escape  imposs^Iev 
Count  Guy  resigned  himselt  to  his 
distressing  position,  though  the  pallor 
of  his  agonised  countenance  told  plainly 
of  the  struggle  within. 

When  the  rite  was  concluded,  a  mur- 
mur of  satisfaction  arose  amonff  tho 
nobles.  Count  Haymond  of  Tripoli 
looked  and  nodded  approval ;  and  vmen 
the  Patriarch  placed  the  circlet  of 
sovereignty  on  the  lady's  head,  and 
exclaimed,  ''Bise  up  Sybilla,  Queen 
of  Jerusalem  1"  no  voices  joined  more 
loudly  in  the  cry,  '*  Sybilla  I  Queen  of 
Jerusalem  I"  than  his  own  ana  that  of 
Renaud  de  Chatillon.  ''Sybilla!  Sy- 
billa I  Long  live  Queen  Sybilla  1"  yrm 
echoed  on  all  sides,  and  the  air  was 
rent  with  acclamations,  when  th^t  noble 
form  stood  erect  before  them  wiA  the 
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sparkling  diadem  od  her  regal  brow. 
She  acknowledged  CTaciously  the  hom- 
age which  greeted  her,  and  then,  as  if 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  crown 
she  wore,  removed  it  from  her  fore- 
head, and  supported  the  brilliant  cir- 
clet in  her  hands. 

**  It  is  ahready  too  weighty  for  thee, 
my  daughter,"  said  the  ratriarch. 
**  Thou  art  now  free ;  look  round  on 
these  puissant  nobles,  and  select  one 
worthy  to  lighten  the  burthen  or  share 
it  with  thee." 

The  Count  of  Tripoli  made  a  half 
movement  forward.  No  sound  was  to 
be  heard  in  that  vast  assembly. 

"  I  am  now,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
a  free  Queen,"  said  Sybilla. 

"  Frank  and  free  in  your  own  right, 
Queen  absolute,"  cried  the  Count  of 
Tripoli,  bending  on  one  knee. 

♦*  And  I  fcedy  choose  and  elect  for 
mv  consort,"  said  the  Queen,  '*  a  peer 
who  is  also  frank  and  free,  high,  well- 
bom,  just,  and  valiant,  and  who  ever 
was  and  always  ahall  be  by  me  frankly 
and  faithfully  well-beloved."  And 
turning  she  stepped  from  the  dais, 
and  placed  the  glittering  circlet  on  the 
heaa  of  Count  6uy  de  Lusignan. 

*'  And  couldst  thou,  dearest  husband 
of  my  soul,  believe,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment^ that  I  could  forsake  thee  ?"  she 
murmured,  as  Count  Guy,  in  his  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling,  oblivious  of 
every  consideration  of  tuae  and  place, 
clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  im- 
printed a  torrent  of  passionate  caresses 
on  her  unresisting  lips. 

Loud  applauses,  m  which  some  ex- 
clamations of  disappointment  and  in. 
dignation  were  mingled,  succeeded 
from  the  bo^y  of  the  audience,  for  by 
£ar  the  greater  number  of  the  barons 
who  had  met  there,  determined  to  sup- 
plant  the  Count  de  Lusignan,  now 
loudly  commanded  the  o(»nugal  de- 
votion of  Queen  Sybilla.  T&  cold, 
proud,  and  haughty  princess  now  stood 
revealed  to  them  in  her  true  character 
— a  generous,  tender,  and  loving  wife. 
As  she  passed  from  the  assembly* 
meekly  leaning  on  her  husband's  ann* 
and  clinging  bvingly  to  his  side,  as  if 
soliciting  lus  manly  support,  she  &r 
more  enectualiy  engaged  their  lovalty 
than  when  she  stood  before  them, 
claiming  their  homage,  as  from  her 
subjects  and  vassals* 


fwo  days  after  the  event  we  have 


narrated,  a  brilliant  cortege  passed 
benei^  the  walls  of  the  palace  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Christian  capital  had 
gathered  there  her  "beauty  and  her 
chivalry."  Fair  ladies  crowded  the 
balconies,  waving  their  last  adieux  to 
husbands,  friends,  and  lovers,  amid  the 
gallant  band  now  sallying  forth  in 
martial  pride  to  encounter  the  hosts  of 
Saladin.  Guy  de  Lusignan  rode  fore- 
most, as  leader  of  that  bright  array. 
His  close«fittin^  armour  of  burnished 
steel  glittered  m  the  sunbeams,  and 
the  trappings  of  his  diarger  were  mag- 
nificent m  the  extreme.  As  he  pass^ 
beneath  the  balcony  where  the  Queen 
sat,  he  turned  in  his  saddle  and  gallantJy 
saluted  her, 

"How  proudly  he  surmounts  his 
noble  steed,"  said  Sybilla,  turning  to 
the  Demoiselle  de  Vienne,  who  stood 
by  her  side.  *'  Tell  me,  Marguerite, 
saw  ye  ever  a  more  princely  cavalier  ? 
And  then,  his  form  and  face,  so  nobly 
moulded — such  features  might  befit  a 
demigod  of  old.  Is  it  strange  that  my 
woman's  heart  beats  with  an  undying 
and  passionate  love  for  my  princely 
husband?" 

''  It  is  not  strange  to  me,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, musingly ;  and  then  added,  with 
animation,  '^yonder  comes  my  guardian ; 
and  look,  look  I  dear  lady,  in  his  train 
my  own  Ibelin.  May  I  not  repeat  to 
you  your  own  question?"  added  Mar- 
guerite, archly,  as  a  turn  in  the  street 
for  a  moment  concealed  her  lover, 
''  and  ask  you,  is  it  Strang  that  my 
young  heart  should  cherish  its  love  for 
one  so  brave,  so  gentle,  and  so  devoted 
to  me  as  the  Sieur  de  Balean  ?" 

As  she  q>oke,  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  the  Grand  Master  at  their 
head,  defiled  past.  This  magnificent 
band  formed  the  fiower  of  the  Christian 
army ;  and  its  leader  glanced  proudly 
at  thd  long  array  which  fi>llowed  his 
bann^,  while  he  turned  to  salute  the 
Queen,  ere  he  passed  through  the  gate 
of  the  city.  By  his  side  rode  the  youth- 
ful lover  of  our  £air  Marguerite.  Un- 
like the  rest  of  the  troop  to  which 
he  was  attached,  Ibelin  de  Balean 
was  not  arrayed  in  the  peculiar  dress 
of  the  order.  It  was  evident  Uiat  he 
was  but  a  simple  cavalier,  though  in 
close  attendance  on  the  person  of  the 
Grand  Master. 

In  %ure,  the  Sieur  de  Balean  was 
tall,  erect,  and  finely  formed.  His  fea- 
tures, however,  were  irregular,  though 
their  expression  was  singuhurly  pre- 
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possessing.  His  countenance  was  open 
and  ingenuous,  intelligent,  frank,  and 
animated.  He  did  not  wave  his  hand 
in  token  of  recognition  of  his  lady-love ; 
but  from  the  first  moment  he  was 
within  sight  of  the  balcony  where  she 
stood,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  a 
tender  yet  beseeching  expression.  It 
was  a  mute  farewell — and  their  only 
one — ^for  Marguerite  knew  no^  untd 
she  saw  him  amon^  the  ranks  of  the 
Templars,  and  me  t  his  impassioned  gase, 
that  her  lover  was  leavmg  her  for  the 
battle-field.  As  he  passed  beneath  the 
balcony,  she  dropped,  as  if  by  accident, 
a  flower  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
She  saw  that  it  had  reached  him 
for  whom  it  was  designed,  for  the 
Sieur  de  Balean,  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
placed  it  carefully  in  his  breast ;  where, 
she  doubted  not,  it  would  be  cherished 
as  a  precious  memorial  of  her  who 
had  bestowed  it. 

When  the  Christian  host  had  left 
Jerusalem,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
morning  had  given  wav  to  a  monoto- 
nous calm.  Marguerite  Je  Vienne  softly 
entered  the  Queen's  private  apartment 
She  was  about  to  speak,  but  observing 
the  expression  of  deep-seated  dejection 
which  was  apparent  on  Sybilla's  counte- 
nance, she  paused,  unwilling  to  intrude 
on  the  troubled  mind  of  her  fiiend  her 
own  hopes  and  fears. 

**  Why  have  you  sought  me  ?"  said 
the  Queen,  abstractedly;  «I  would 
spend  this  nieht  alone,  without  you 
even,  dearest  Marguerite." 

'*  Forgive  me  for  intruding  on  your 
solitude,"  said  the  young  giri,  gently. 
As  she  turned  to  leave  the  apartment^ 
she  bent  over  the  mourner's  chair,  and 
pressed  her  lips  afiectionately  to  that 
marble  forehead. 

**  Stay,  Marguerite,"  said  the  Queen, 
clasping  her  in  her  arms.  ''My  anxiety 
has  made  me  selfish.  I  should  remem- 
ber that  your  hi^piness  is  scarcely 
less  at  stake  than  my  own.  Ask  me 
what  questions  you  desire— but  it  is 
needless ;  I  know  them  already.  You 
would  inquire  how  it  happens  that  ^our 
lover  goes  to  Nazareth  m  the  tram  of 
the  Grand  Master  ?" 

**  Or  rather,  I  would  thank  you  for 
pleading  his  cause  with  mj  guardian 
soeSect^ally," said  Marguerite.  ''Sure- 
ly it  is  to  your  intercession  that  Ibelin 
is  indebted  for  the  opportunity — so 
long  desired — of  distinguishing  him. 
self  in  the  field." 

SybilU  coloured  painfully,  and  did 


not  speak  for  some  time.     At  last  she 
replied — 

"It  was  the  Grand  Master's  own 
proposal  that  he  ahould  be  attadied  to 
his  suite :  knowing  Ibelin's  desire  for 
active  s^rioe,  I  assented.  But,  oh ! 
Marguerite,  I  should  be  cruelly  disin- 

Cuous  did  I  confirm  your  sanguine 
,es  by  any  words  of  mine — hopes 
wmch  may  possibly  be  excited  onl^  to 
meet  with  a  still  more  bitter  disap- 
pointment. I  pray  Grod  I  maj^  be  mis- 
taken in  these  gloomy  anticipations. 
Tou  are  young  and  hopeful — may  you 
never  experience  the  depressing  dis- 
appointments, the  cankering  cares, 
the  heart-sickness,  whidi  at  timea  op- 
press my  spirits;  and,  what  is  far 
narder  to  endure,  the  self-reproach  and< 
dissatisfaction,  which  neva-  weighed 
on  my  conscience  more  heavily  th^  at 
the  present  moment.  Leave  nie.  Mar- 
guerite, 4for  I  must  wrestle  with  these 
feelings  alone  and  unattended." 


The  succeeding  days  and  weeks 
passed  in  gloom  and  dejection  with  the 
inmates  of  the  Castle  of  Jerumlem. 
The  tidings  which  reached  them  from 
the  absent  leaders  were  indefinite  and 
discouraging.  Saladin's  army  had  as- 
sembled in  overwhelming  force  near 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  Crusadons 
were  not  only  inferior  in  numbers,  but 
paralysed  by  apprehensionsoftreadiery 
m  their  own  camp.  Guy  de  Lusignan 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  his  measures 
were  thwarted  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion by  the  Count  of  Tripoli ;  more, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  firom  personal 
pique,  than  from  any  sincere  desire  for 
the  common  weaL  From  Renaud  de 
Chatillon,  also,  whose  aggressions  had 
been  the  main  cause  of  £  war,  he  met 
with  a  vindictive  oppoution  to  every 
proposed  arrangement.  Whether  these 
barons  would  prove  unanimous  on 
the  field  of  battle  was  an  all-impor- 
tant question,  which  Count  Guypro- 
fessed  nimself  unable  to  solve.  T%ese 
dispatches  from  her  iiusband  did  not 
lessen  the  anxieties  of  Queen  SybiUa : 
she  was  tremulous  with  agitation  when 
a  knight,  followed  only  by  two  attend- 
ants, demanded  admission  to  the  Cas- 
tie,  charged  with  details  for  the  mo- 
narch's ear  of  the  momentous  battle 
of  Tiberias. 

"Your  news.  Sir  Ibelin — favourable 
or  unfavourable  ?"  exclaimed  Sibylla, 
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when  a  certain  flush  of  astonishment 
at  finding  who  was  the  bearer  of  this 
all- important  intelligence  had  sub- 
sided. 

''My   tidinffs    could    scarcely    be 
worse,"  he  replied,  in  a  mournful  tone. 
"The  Christian  army  is  utterly  dis-^ 
comfited." 

'*  And  my  lord,  does  he  yet  live  ?'* 
said  the  Queen,  pallid  as  death,  while 
she  awaited  his  answer. 

"  I  left  Count  Guy  alive  and  well." 

"  But  not  dishonoured  ? — say  only 
he  is  not  dishonoured — say  that  he  has 
not  fled  from  the  battle-field ! "  cried  the 
Queen,  impetuously. 

"The  honour  of  Count  Guy  of 
Lusignan  is  untarnished,"  rejoined 
Ibelin.  "  He  proved  himself  a  gallant 
soldier,  though  he  is  now  a  prisoner  to 
Saladin.  ^ne  have  ever  impeached 
his  personal  prowess ;  though  nis  ene- 
mies accuse  him  of  having  contributed 
to  this  fatal  defeat  by  his  want  of  capa- 
city for  command.  I  do  not  believe 
these  imputations.  No  man  could 
combat  successfully  against  concealed 
traitors  in  the  camp,  and  with  such  the 
Count  de  Lusignan  had  to  deal." 

** Thank  God!  thank  God  I  he  is 
still  my  noble  Lusignan!"  said  Sybilla, 
fervently.  *'  But  speak,  Ibelin ;  I 
would  hear  full  particulars  of  the 
fight." 

"  As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,"  resumed  the  Sieur  de  Balean, 
"we  perceived  the  Saracen  chivalry 
draym  up  in  battle  array  upon  the 
plain.  The  green  standard  of  the 
I'rophet  announced  that  the  enemy 
was  led  by  Saladin  in  person.  Our 
forces  were  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
thirst,  for  we  had  found  the  wells  choked 
up  and  the  cisterns  broken  on  our 
march.  Count  Guy  advised  a  move- 
ment which  would  have  given  us  the 
command  of  a  rivulet  flowing  at  an 
hour's  march  on  our  right,  and  would 
have  enabled  us  to  give  battle  refreshed, 
and  at  an  advantage.  From  this  ad- 
vice the  Count  of  Tripoli  dissented, 
adding  taunts  which  I  do  not  now  care 
to  repeat.  The  result  of  an  unseemly 
altercation  was,  that  we  hurriedly  pre- 
pared for  immediate  battle.  Count 
Guy  led  the  centre ;  the  military  Or- 
ders were  on  the  right ;  Raymond  of 
of  Tripoli  and  his  Prankish  lances  on 
the  left.  Base  and  dishonoured  traitor ! 
scarcely  was  the  battle  joined,  when  he 
withdrew  his  force  an  arrow-flight  to 
the  rerc,  and  throughout  ihe  engage- 
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ment  remained  an  inactive  spectator 
of  the  conflict." 

**  Despicable  villain! "  exclaimed Sy- 
bilUi.  "  Is  it  thus  a  knight  has  stooped 
to  avenge  himself  for  the  scorn  of  a 
woman !  But  proceed — proceed  with 
the  battle.  Sir  Ibelin." 

"  Of  the  battle,  after  this  incident, 
I  scarce  can  speak,"  said  the  knight. 
•'Mv  own  personal  adventures,  after- 
wards, prevented  my  noticing  the 
movements  of  the  armies." 

"  Oh,  tell  us  these  also !"  cried  Mar- 
guerite, while  the  Queen  cast  down 
her  eyes  with  a  momentary  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  Willinghr,  lady,"  said  Sir  Ibelin  ; 
"  although  the  adventures  of  one  poor 
knight,  among  those  of  the  many  re- 
nowned warriors,  would  be  little  worUi 
recounting,  were  it  not  that  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  cross  swords  with  a 
very  illustrious  antagonist.  In  the 
thick  of  the  milee,  I  found  myself  en- 
gaged with  a  Saracen  cavaher,  who 
pressed  me  so  eagerly  that,  in  a  move- 
ment of  the  tToops,  we  were  left  alone 
on  the  field.  While  thus  engaged, 
my  saddle-girths  flew  suddenly  asunder, 
and  I  was  at  my  opponent's  mercy. 
Instead  of  pursuing  his  advantage, 
however,  the  Moslem  warrior  said  to 
me,  •  Sir,  take  thy  life — Saladin  shares 
not  the  honours  of  his  conquests  with 
a  traitor  groom.'  One  glance  sufiiced 
to  assure  me  that  my  magnanimous 
adversary  was  the  Sultan;  and  another, 
that  I  had  been,  indeed,  traitorously 

Practised  on,  not  by  my  own  squire, 
ut  by  false  Hugh  of  Acre,  the  squire 
of  the  Grand  Master,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  tightening  my  girths,  bad 
cut  them  well  nigh  through  with  his 
dagger,  just  before  the  charge  was 
sounded  I" 

"  How  !"  stammered  Sybilla,  **  you 
would  not  hint,  Sir  Ibelin,  that  the 
Grand  Master " 

"  I  know  not  how  I  have  incurred 
the  hostility  either  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter (of  his  base  squire  I  make  no  ac- 
count), or  of  Sir  Henaud  of  Chatillon," 
replied  the  knight,  kindling  with  emo- 
tion as  he  spoke,  "but  the  events 
which  followed  on  the  field  of  Tiberias 
have  shown  me  that  they  are  both  my 
deadly  enemies." 

The  Queen  sat,  pale,  trembling,  and 
silent. 

'*  Scarce  had  I  dismounted,"  con. 
tinned  Sir  Ibelin,  "and,  after  my 
courtesy  to  my  generous  antagonist, 
2  z 
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had  turned  to  lead  my  horse  from  the 
field,  when  the  Count  of  Chatillon  and 
the  Grand  Master,  accompanied  by  a 
throng  of  knights  and  men-at-arms, 
retreating  before  a  charge  of  the  Sara- 
cens, galloped  past.  I  saw  Sir  Renaud 
mark  me,  and  point  me  out  to  the 
Grand  Master — ^then  detach  himself 
from  his  side,  and  spur  towards  me. 
Believing  that  he  came  to  my  rescue,  I 
would  have  met  him  with  open  arms ; 
but  with  a  furious  countenance,  and 
exclaiming,  *  What,  villain,  only  un- 
horsed !'  he  struck  me,  defenoeless  as 
I  was,  to  the  earth,  and  I  knew  no 
more  till,  after  a  long  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness, I  found  myself  extended  on 
a  couch  in  the  tent  of  Saladin.  My 
magnanimous  adversary  himself  was  by 
my  side.  He  held  to  my  parched  lips 
a  cup  of  delicious  sherbet.  The  cool 
draught  revived  me,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  sit  up  and  look  around.  As  I  looked, 
the  clash  of  armour  was  heard,  and 
a  body  of  Infidels  entered  the  tent, 
bringing  with  them  two  prisoners. 
One  was  the  Sieur  de  Chattllon — the 
other,  Count  Guyde  Lusignan.** 

<*  My  dear  lord  1"  exclaimed  Sybilla, 
passionately. 

**  Both  seemed  exhausted,  but  over- 
come more  by  the  sultry  atmosphere 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  recent  combat 
than  by  any  wounds  they  had  received. 
Saladin  turned  from  me  to  greet  the 
new  comers.  His  thoughtful  courtesy 
was  exhibited  in  the  gracious  manner 
In  which  he  addressed  the  Count  de 
Lusignan.  He  rather  seemed  to  render 
homage  to  his  captive  than  to  be  his 
victof.  He  motioned  to  the  attendants 
to  brin^  cooling  fruits,  and  pouring 
out  with  his  own  hands  a  cup  of  the 
iced  and  sparkling  beverage  which  had 
been  so  refreshing  to  me,  handed  it  to 
the  Count.  Count  Guy  was  about  to 
quaff  the  longed-for  draught,  but  at  the 
moment  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  he 
paused,  and  presented  it  to  his  fellow- 
prisoner — 

*'*You  are  still  more  exhausted 
than  I,  noble  Chatillon,'  he  said. 
'You  must  drink  first.* 

**  'Not  so,'  interposed  Saladin,  his 
countenance  darkening  terribly  as  he 
spoke ;  'this  miscreant  assassin  eats 
not  nor  drinks  in  my  tent.  Let  him, 
if  he  will,  confess  that  there  is  no  God 
but  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is 
his  prophet.  The  turban  shall  alone 
protect  his  head  from  vengeance 
for  the  coward  crime  I  this  day  saw 


him  attempt  against  a  companion  in 
arms.' 

"The  Sieur  de  Chatillon  replied 
like  a  brave  knight.  He  was  my  ene- 
my, yet  shall  I  do  no  wrong  to  his 
memory — 

^  ** '  I  scorn  thy  false  prophet,  and 
shall  die  as  I  have  lived,  an  unworUiy 
soldier  of  the  cross  of ' 

'*  Before  the  sentence  was  completed, 
his  head  rolled  in  the  dust,  struok  off 
by  an  attendant,  at  a  mute  nod  from 
the  Sultan.  Observing  our  looks  of 
horror  and  dismay,  Saladin  then  said^ 
**  *  This  wretdi  was  not  worUry  to 
live ;  for  a  bribe  he  would  assassmato 
his  comrade  in  arms,  and  for  a  bribe  he 
would  have  betrayed  theet*  taming  to 
the  Count  de  Lusimian,  '  and  thy  en- 
tire army  into  my  hands.  But  know 
that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithfnl 
disdains  to  vanquish  his  foes  by  trea- 
chery: he  would  triumph  only  by  dint 
of  arms  in  a  fair  fieM.  And  now. 
Count  de  Lusignan/  he  continued,  in 
a  soflened  tone,  *  I  must  remove  thee 
in  honourable  captivity  to  Damaacns, 
while  I  lead  my  victorious  forces  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  meantime, 
I  shall  send  by  the  hands  of  this  yonng 
knight  to  offer  its  inhabitants  Ubend 
terms  of  capitulation.  Sieur  de  Ba- 
lean,*  he  then  said,  addressing  me,  'thoa 
art  free.  Two  squires  shall  be  in  at- 
tendance to  escort  thee.  Make  what 
speed  you  maj,  otherwise  I  may  reach 
the  devoted  city  before  yon.  Tell  its 
garrison  that  Saladin  has  sworn  never 
to  pause  until  the  muezzin  call  the  faith- 
ftil  to  worship  from  every  tower  and 
church  top  of  Jerusalem ;  bat  Uiat  he 
permits  its  inhabitants  to  evacuate 
the  city,  taking  with  them  all  their 
property  and  valuables ;  and  in  return 
for  their  peaceful  surrender  wiQ  gua- 
rantee them,  at  all  times,  free  access,  as 
pilgrims,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.* 

*'  *  Sultan  of  the  S8u*acens,'  I  said,  *am 
I  to  consider  myself  fr^ee  to  advise,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  organise  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  City?* 

**  *  Saladin,*  he  replied,  ♦  does  not 
grant  his  favours  conditionally:  you 
are  free  to  act  and  to  advise  as  yon 
deem  best.  Say  to  the  dtizens,  how- 
ever, that  their  King  is  captive ;  Uie 
military  orders  all  but  annihilated ;  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  dead  on 
the  field — he  of  the  Hon^allers  in 
chains ;  and  Raymond  of  Tripoli  fied 
to  hide  his  shame  in  his  castle  by  the 
sea,  fhr  from  reach  of  any  cry  fmr  aid 
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from  Sion.  Add  also,  that  I  shall  be 
at  their  gates,  at  the  head  of  troops 
flushed  with  recent  victory,  long  before 
thfl  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Tiberias  can 
reach  Europe,  or  any  succour  arrive 
from  Christendom.  Say  further^  that 
1  shall  be  a  ruthless  conqueror  should 
they  attempt  resistance.  And  now, 
farewell  !*  lie  placed  his  signet  as  a 
safe  conduct  in  my  hand,  and,  ere  I 
could  do  more  than  cast  a  glance  of 
recognition  towards  the  Coimt  of  Lu- 
Bignan,  I  was  hurried  from  his  presence, 
and  am  now  here  to  know  your  plca- 
gure,  gracious  sovereign.  Shall  we  or 
not  defend  Jerusalem  in  this  extre- 
mity ?" 

Sybilla,  who  bad  contended  with 
tarying  emotions  as  Sir  Ibelin's  tale 
proceeded,  put  her  hands  to  her  tem- 
ples, and  for  a  short  space  sat  silent ; 
then  rising,  she  glanced  from  the  pa- 
lace windows  over  the  objects  sacrea  to 
so  many  exalted  recollections,  that  lay 
below,— the  Temple,  the  Street  of  Sor- 
row, the  4orae  Qt  the  lloly  Sepulchre 
covering  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  and 
the  very  tomb  from  whicfi  Christ  rose 
redeeming  mankind  from  sin  and  death: 
her  eyes  filled,  her  form  dilated. 

"Abandon  thee,  Jerusalem  !"she  ex- 
claimed,  passionately;  **no,  no,  wicked 
as  I  have  been,  I  may  at  least  atpne  for 
my  offences  by  findmg  a  grave  amid 
thy  ruins!  Sir  Ibelin  de  Balean  to  vou 
we  entrust  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
City.  Here^  take  the  pennon  and  ba- 
ton of  Count  Raymond,  our  late  mar- 
shal. May  they  now  be  borne  by 
worthier  hands,  and  may  God  prosper 
you  in  his  own  good  cause.  And  to  you 
Marguerite,  my  wronged,  my  gentle 
Marguerite,"  jJie  cried,  passionately 
embracing  the  young  maiden,  *'  to  you, 
whom  Heaven  has  saved  from  sorrows 
fio  unuierited,  we  entrust  the  task  to 
encourage  your  own  good  knight  in 
saving  us  ail  for  long  days  of  future 
happiness,  if  it  stall  please  God  to 
bless  liis  efforts  in  this  service  with 
succ^.'* 


A  few  weeks  afler  the  fatal  battle 
of  Tiberias,  Saladin  in  person  appear- 
ed before  the  beleaguered  city.  Sir 
Ibelin  had  spared  no  exertions  to 
place  it  in  a  posture  of  defence.  His 
enthusiasm  had  commijnicated  itself 
to  all  classes  of  the  cituens ;  and  on 
the  first  assault  of  the  besi^ers  they 
were  vigorously  repulsed.     Cay  after 


day  Queen  Sybilla  and  her  ladies 
appeared  on  the  ramparts,  to  encou- 
rage the  defenders  by  their  presence ; 
but  no  enthusiasm  could  repel  the  slow 
but  sure  operations  of  the  besiegers*  en- 
gines, and  more  than  one  formidable 
breadi  already  gaped  in  the  outer  ram- 
part. Ibelin  foresaw  that  an  assault, 
which  must  be  successful,  was  inevi- 
table. 

In  this  disastrous  crisis  Ibelin  sought 
an  intierview  with  Marguerite  deVienne. 
Mournfully  and  sadly  he  encircled  her 
in  his  arms. 

**  Dearest  and  only  beloved,*'  he  said 
to  her,  *'  we  meet  now  for  the  last  time. 
When  the  shades  of  evening  gather 
around  us,  I  must  leave  you  to  head 
a  sally  from  which  few  will  return. 
There  is  no  hope  of  success.  God,  for 
our  sins,  has  hid  his  face  from  his  inhe* 
ritance;  but  we  must  not  fdl  itiglo- 
riously.  If  we  die,  we  die  fighting  for 
the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  and  our  bones 
will  repose  In  that  hallowed  ground 
which  lie  trod  while  on  earth ;  where 
He  also  died  and  was  buried,  and  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  as  we,  too,  sha^ 
do.  My  doom  is  therefore  an  enviable 
one,  and  I  sigh  not  for  it ;  tut  oh !  my 
Marguerite,  you  will  be  left,  a  prey  to 
ruthl(3ss  man.  Captivity,  or  a  destiny 
far  worse  than  death,  may  await  you. 
Now,  indeed,  I  am  almost  unmanned  | 
now  I  am  forced  to  shudder,  and  almost 
to  weep." 

"  Speak  not  so  mournfully,"  said 
Marguerite;  "Saladin,  who  has  once 
spared  your  life,  may  again  do  so,  or 
admit  you  to  ransom,  and  I,  my  Ibelin, 
if  I  have  neither  skill  nor  strength  to  aid 
you,  have  wealth  that  might  ransom  a 
monarch  at  ^our  command.  Yes,  wo 
shall  return  to  our  own  sunny  Dauphine 
when  tbis  impending  conuct  is  over. 
Then  no  bar  will  exist  to  impede 
our  union:  my  guardian's  death  has 
freed  me  from  his  authority,  and  I  am 
at  liberty  to  fulfil  those  vows  plighted 
to  you  before  your  departure  for  the 
East,  with  the  consent  of  my  dear,  lost 
parents.  My  possessions  in  France  are 
sufficiently  ampl^ ;  there  we  shall  pass 
ttie  rest  of  our  lives,  in  our  good  castle, 
and  among  our  faithful  feudatories  of 
Bois-Vienne." 

**  God  grant  it  I  my  Marguerite— 
though  I  dare  not  cherish  such  sanguine 
and  too  blissful  expectations.  May  He 
who  is  the  Father  of  the  mourner  be  thy 
comforter  in  comin;r  trials.  May  He 
watch  over  and  shield  thy  unprotected 
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youth  and  innocence  fi-om  every  evil. 
One  fond  kiss,  dearest,  and  then  we 
part — but  to  be  re-united — if  not  here, 
hereafter.  I  must  now  leave  you,  to 
organise  our  movements  for  the  night. 
Meanwhile  I  would  that  you,  our  gra- 
cious Queen,  and  all  the  women  of  the 
city,  should  presently  repair  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  there 
to  beseech  God  for  the  success  of  our 
enterprise.  It  is  the  only  place  of  se- 
curity where  you  can  pass  tnis  eventful 
night,  while  the  city  will  be  deserted 
by  its  defenders.  To-night  old  men 
and  children  alone  will  remain  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 


As  the  evening  approached,  a  mourn- 
ful procession  passed  down  the  Via 
Dolorosa.  It  was  headed  by  Queen 
Sybilla.  With  heads  bowed,  and  hands 
clasped  in  fervent  supplication,  that 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  incapable 
themselves  of  bearing  arms  repaired 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  remains  of  the  garrison,  joined  by 
all  the  male  citizens  who  were  fit  for 
warlike  service,  assembled  under  covej* 
of  the  walls,  and  prepared,  in  silence, 
fortheir  last  sally.  At  midnight  the  de- 
voted warrior  band  marched  forth 
silently,  but  vrith  resolute  steps  through 
the  ^te  of  David. 

Night  closed  in  with  unwonted  dark- 
ness. The  rumbling  of  distant  thun- 
der was  heard,  and  soon  a  storm — ter- 
rific,  because  in  that  climate  unwont- 
ed— raged  over  the  dome  which  now 
sheltered  the  whole  female  Christian 
population. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  dimly  lighted,  except  at  the  high 
altar,  where  Heraclius  himself  sto<S, 
arrayed  in  his  full  pontificals.  Near 
him  knelt  the  Queen,  and  by  her  side 
Marguerite  de  Vienne.  A  high- 
wrought  yet  calm  excitement  charac- 
terise this  young  girl,  generally  so 
timid  and  dependent.  Now,  while 
moans  and  audible  sobs  interrupted 
the  sacred  service,  she  and  the  Queen 
alone  responded,  without  faltering,  to 
ihe  petitions  of  the  Patriarch — 

**  Help,  Lord,  for  our  strength 
faileth." 

**  Will  the  Lord  cast  oflT  for  ever  ? 
and  will  he  be  favourable  no  more?** 

"  Oh  God  thou  hast  oast  us  off,  thou 
hast  scattered  us,  thou  hast  been  dis- 
pleased;  oh  turn  thyself  to  us  again.' 


**  Wilt  not  thou,  oh  God,  who  hast 
cast  us  off;  wilt  not  thou,  oh  God,  go 
forth  with  our  hosts  ?" 

'*  Oh  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into 
thine  inheritance;  thy  holy  temple 
have  4.hey  defiled;  they  have  laid 
Jerusalem  on  heaps." 

**  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants 
have  they  given  to  be  meat  unto  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven ;  the  flesh  of  thy 
saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth." 

"Their  blood  have  they  shed  like 
water  round  about  Jerusalem,  and 
there  was  none  to  bury  them." 

"  We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our 
neighbours,  a  scorn  and  derision  to 
them  that  are  round  about  us." 
.  '*  How  long.  Lord  ?  Wilt  thou  be 
angry  for  ever  ?  Shall  thy  jealousy 
bum  like  fire  ?" 

'*  Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  hea- 
then that  have  not  known  thee,  and 
upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not  called 
upon  thy  name." 

"  For  they  have  dishonoured  Jacob, 
and  laid  waste  his  dwelling-place." 

The  roll  of  the  thunder  edioed  their 
responses;  and  now,  more  dreadful  than 
the  thunder,  the  horrible  din  of  war 
began  to  be  heard.  The  crash  and 
clamour  momentarily  sounded  louder; 
still  the  litany  proceeded — 

*'  O  remember  not  a^bst  us  our 
former  iniquities ;  let  thy  tender  mer- 
cies speedily  prevent  us,  for  we  are 
brouffht  very  low." 

"  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation, 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  deliver 
us  for  th^r  name*8  sake." 

Alas  I  in  the  midst  of  their  suppli- 
cations the  besiegers  and  besieged 
together  entered  the  city  gates,  the 
latter  borne  backwards  by  the  over- 
whelming masses  of  the  foe.  Still  the 
Christians  contested  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  at  last  gained  the  Church, 
whose  walls  now  enclosed  all  that  ike 
world  contained  worth  their  defending. 
Here  they  fought  indeed  with  despe- 
ration  for  the  memorials  of  their  re- 
ligion, for  their  own  lives,  and  the 
honour  of  their  wives  and  (Mdi^n. 

After  raging  furiously  till  near  dawn 
of  day,  the  conflict  resulted  in  a  tem- 
porary advantage  for  the  Christians, 
and  the  attacking  force  fell  back  beyond 
the  inner  wall.  Sir  Ibelin  had  sought 
a  moment's  breathing  space  in  the  porch 
of  the  Sepulchre,  when  a  message  came 
from  the  Queen  urgently  entreating 
his  attendance  with  in  Sie  camp.  Making 
his  way  through  the  throng  of  women. 
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he  reached  the  steps  of  the  altar  where 
Sybilla  stood,  holding  Marguerite  de 
Vienne  by  the  hand.  "  Dear  and  noble 
sir,"  said  the  Queen,  **  I  have  sent  for 
you  that  I  may  now  bestow  the  last 
and  only  gift  that  the  world  can  con- 
fer;"  and  she  placed  the  hand  of  her 
ward  in  his.  Sir  Ibelin  knelt,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  the  weeping  matrons 
•  and  maidens  of  Jerusalem,  the  vows 
were  pronounced  and  the  benediction 
given  which  united  him  for  ever  with 
the  lady  of  his  love.  Day  broke  as 
the  hurried  ceremony  was  ended,  and 
the  good  knight,  like  a  faithful  soldier, 
returned  to  his  post  to  do  battle  for 
his  own  wedded  wife  as  well  as  for 
those  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the 
porch  he  was  met  by  the  welcome  sight 
ofaflagoftrucefromSaladin;  another 

fiance  at  the  overwhelming  masses  of 
loslem  troops,  by  whom  every  avenue 
was  occupied,  satisfied  him  that  there 
remained  no  resource  but  submission 
to  the  Sultan's  terms,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  mag- 
nanimous victor  were  unejcpectedly 
favourable.  The  lives  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  were  to  be  spared,  and 
permission  granted  to  evacuate  the 
city  on  payment  of  a  moderate  ran- 
som ;  ten  pieces  of  gold  for  each  man, 
half  that  sum  for  each  woman,  and 
one  talent  for  every  child :  those  un- 
able  to  pay  the  stipulated  price,  to 
remain  in  captivity.  The  only  ex- 
ception made  to  this  general  amnesty 
was  tiie  Christian  commander. 

*'  I  accept  the  terms,"  said  Sir  Ibelin, 
**annoimce  to  the  Patriarch,  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  their  companions,  that 
they  may  come  forth  in  safety." 


Saladin  sat  in  the  gate  of  Joppa 
while  the  weeping  procession  passed 
before  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
and  mournful  spectacle.  Women,  with 
wild  looks  and  aishevelled  hair,  severed 
from  the  children  whose  ransom  they 
were  unable  to  discharge ;  widows  torn 
from  the  corpses  of  their  murdered 
lords ;  gallant  knights,  feeble  and  tot- 
tering under  their  wounds,  filed  past 
with  slow,  reluctant  steps,  all  loudly 
bewaiUiig,  as  their  chiefest  calamity,  the 
loss  of  the  Holy  City,  purchased  so 
recently  at  the  cost  of  their  blood  and 
treasure.  These  pilgrims  from  every 
state  in  Christendom,  who  had  for- 


saken country,  and  friends,  and  home, 
for  this  land  of  their  devout  affections, 
passed  for  ever  from  the  gate  of  the 
beloved  city.  Jerusalem,  sanctified  by 
so  many  touching  recollections,  the 
scene  of  their  recent  glorious  achieve- 
ments, was  scarcely  less  dear  to  them 
than  to  the  Israelites  of  old ;  and  with 
no  less  deep  and  pious  enthusiasm  these 
hapless  Cnristian  exiles  might  ex- 
claim— "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 
If  I  do  not  rememtSr  thee,  let  my 
ton^e  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy." 

Queen  Sybilla  and  Marguerite  were 
the  last  in  this  dismal  procession.  As 
theyneared  the  gate  of  the  city  they 
exchanged  a  fond  embrace.  They  were 
now  about  to  part — Sybilla  to  proceed 
to  rejoin  Count  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who 
had  been  released  from  his  prison  at 
Damascus;  Marguerite  to  return  to 
share  whatever  late  might  befall  her 
lord. 

•'Wherefore  dost  thou  turn  back, 
damsel?"  demanded  Saladin.  "The 
path  of  safety  for  such  as  thou  is  to- 
wards Joppa  and  the  sea." 

"  This,"  replied  Marguerite,  meekly, 
"  is  the  gath  of  duty," 

"What!"  said  Saladin— "art  thou 
too  poor  to  pay  thy  ransom  ?" 

"If  riches  could  ransom  me,  mighty 
king,  the  wealth  of  the  fairest  fief  in 
France  were  at  my  disposal." 

"Get  thee  gone,  then,  and  enjoy 
thy  rich  fief  in  thine  own  country  in 
peace,"  said  Saladin. 

"Alas!  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Sybilla, 
returning,  and  casting  herself  in  a  flood 
of  tears  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  "what 
riches  can  purchase  the  love  of  such  a 
husband  as  you  ask  this  noble  lady  to 
leave  behind  her  ?" 

"  If  her  lord  be  sick  or  wounded, 
have  ye  not  mules  and  litters?  Be- 
ware now  you  remain,  for  the  servants 
of  the  prophet  are  fierce  from  this  ma- 
lignant resistance  of  your  commander." 

"  Alas,  alas !"  it  is  he  himself  who 
is  her  lord,  and  to  whtm  she  has  been 
but  this  woeful  morning  wedded." 

"This  damsel  wedded  to  the  nua- 
creant,  and  his  own  countess  still  liv- 
ing I"  exclaimed  Saladin,  with  an  air  of 
astonishment.  "  Nay,  then,  the  Chris- 
tians need  no  longer  reproach  us  with 
our  plurality  of  wives." 

*'My  lord,"  said  Marguerite,  "Sir 
Ibelin  de  Balean  is  a  faithful  and  pure 
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knight,  and  would  not  have  pledged  to 
me  the  hand  belon^ng  to  another." 

**  I  sp^ak  not  of  Sir  Ibelin  de  Balean,*' 
replied  the  Sultan,  "but  of  the  wretched 
and  wicked  Raymond  of  Tripoli,  who, 
after  deserting  his  own  liege  king  on 
the  field  of  Tiberias,  has  here  thrown 
himself,  in  I  know  not  what  spirit  of 
double  treason,  into  your  unhappy  city; 
smdifthis  lady  have  wedded  nim,  as 
you  say,  this  nioming,  I  grieve  for  her, 
lor  she  and  another  shiul  be  widows 
before  noon." 

"  Noble  king,  send  for  the  Christian 
commander,"  cried  Sybilla ;  **  we  have 
had  no  commander  here  but  the  Sieuir 
de  Balean.  Raymond  of  Tripoli  has 
indeed  deserted  his  king,  his  country, 
his  city,  and  his  God;  where  he  has 
hidden  his  dishonoured  head  we  know 
not.  But  let  the  Christian  commander 
be  brought  forth:  it  will  not  be  the 
first  time  he  has  experienced  the  gene- 
rosity of  Saladin." 

At  this  moment  a  courier  spurred  up 
to  the  gate. 

"Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  he 


cried,  "we  have  b^n  decetred:  the 
castle  of  Tripoli  is  not  deserted ;  Count 
Ravmond  still  holds  it  with  a  force  of 
a  tnousand  infidels." 

"  \Vhat!--and  Is  the  traitor  of  Tri- 
poli not  within  your  walls,  and  was 
this  brave  defence  made  by  this  young 
knight  ?"  cried  Saladin,  aa  Sir  Ibdin 
was  brought  into  hi*  presence.  **  Va- 
liant sir,  vour  features  recall  to  my 
memory  all  that  happened  in  an  en- 
counter on  the  field  of  l^berias  and  in 
my  tent  at  Nazareth.  You  have  used 
the  fireedom  I  gave  ycrti,  like  a  brave 
warrior,  to  deftSd  the  city  entrusted  to 
your  care.  But  rumomf  gave  it  out 
that  those  valiant  sorties  were  headed 
by  a  traitor,  with  whom  foreive  me  for 
haying  confounded  your  honourable 
name.  Go! — you  are  free  from  my 
chains  at  least:  let  this  lovely  and 
faithful  lady  henceforward  be  your  only 
gaoler." 

So  saying,  Saladin  joined  the  hands 
of  Ibelin  and  Marguerite,  and  the  pil- 
grim procession,  now  complete^  moved 
onwaKl  in  sorrow  and  joy. 


JfAURXCB  TI£BMAV>  tH£  80Ll>I£&  Ot  ro&YUKfi. 


CHAFTEa    XZt. 


OUR  ALIIB8. 


1  a  AVE  spent  pleasanter,  but  1  greatly 
doubt  if  1  ever  knew  busier  days,  than 
tiiQse  I  passed  at  the  bishop's  Palace 
at  Killala ;  and  now,  as  I  look  back 
upon  the  event,  I  cannot  kelp  wonder- 
ing that  we  could  seriously  have  played 
out  a  farce  so  full  of  absurdity  and 
nonsense  I  There  was  a  gross  mock- 
ery of  all  the  usages  of  war,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  serious  inte- 
rests at  stake,  would  have  been  highly 
laughable  and  amusing. 

whether  it  was  the  important  func- 
tions of  civil  government,  the  details 
of  police  regumtion,  the  imposition  of 
contributions,  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers,  or  the  arming  of  the  volunteers, 
all  was  done  with  a  pretentious  affec- 
tation of  order  that  was  extremely  lu- 
dicrous. The  very  institutions  which 
were  laujghingly  agreed  at  over  night, 
as  the  wme  went  briskly  round,  were 
solemnly  ratified  in  the  morning,  and, 


still  more  strange,  apparently  believed 
in  by  those  whose  ingenuity  devised 
them;  and  thus  the  "Irish  Directoiy*** 
as  we  styled  the  imaginary  govern- 
ment, the  National  Treasury,  the  Pen- 
sion Fund,  werfe  talked  of  vrith  all 
the  seriousness  of  facts  I  As  to  tiie 
Commissariat,  to  which  I  was  for  the 
time  attached,  we  never  ceased  writ- 
ing receipts  and  acknowledgments  for 
stores  and  munitions  of  war,  all  of 
which  were  to  be  honourably  acquitted 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  Irish  Republic 
No  people  could  have  better  fallen 
in  vnXk  the  humour  of  this  delusion 
than  the  Irish.  They  seemed  to  beHeve 
everythmg,  and  yet  there  was  a  reck- 
less, headlong  indiflerence  about  them 
which  appeared  to  say,  that  they  were 
equally  prepared  for  any  turn  fortune 
might  take,  and  if  the  worst  should  hap- 

Een,  they  would  never  repioai^  ua  mt 
aving  misled  them.     T^  md  tm^ 
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was — but  we  onl^  learned  it  too  lat« — 
all  thode  who  joined  us  were  utterly 
indifierent  to  the  ^reat  cause  of  Irish  in* 
dependence ;  theu*  thoughts  never  rose 
above  a  row  and  a  pillage.  It  was  to 
be  a  season  of  sack,  plunder,  and  out- 
rage, but  nothing  morel  That  such 
were  the  genend  sentiments  of  the 
Tolunteers,  I  believe  none  will  dis- 
pute. We,  however,  in  our  ignorance 
of  the  people  and  their  language,  inter, 
preted  all  the  harum-scarum  wildness 
we  saw  as  the  buoyant  temperament 
of  a  high-spirited  nation,  wno,  after 
centuries  ot  degradation  and  ill-usage^ 
saw  the  dawning  of  liberty  at  last. 

Had  we  possessed  any  real  know, 
ledge  of  the  country,  we  should  at  once 
have  seen,  that  of  those  who  joined  us 
none  were  men  of  any  influence  or 
station.  If,  now  and  then,  a  man  of 
any  name  strayed  into  the  camp,  he 
was  sure  to  be  one  whose  misconduct 
or  bad  character  had  driven  him  from 
associating  with  his  equals;  and^  even 
of  the  peasantry,  our  followers  were  of 
the  very  lowest  order.  Whether  Gene- 
ral Humbert  was  the  first  to  notice  the 
£ict,  I  know  not ;  but  Charost,  I  am 
certain,  remarked  it,  and  even  thus 
early  predicted  tiie  utter  failure  of  the 
cn)edition. 

Imust  confess  the  "volunteers"  were 
tlie  least  imposing  of  allies  I  I  think  I 
have  the  whole  scene  befbre  my  ej'es 
this  moment,  as  I  saw  it  each  mormng 
in  the  Palace  garden. 

The  enclosure,  which,  more  orchard 
than  garden,  occupied  a  space  of  a 
couple  of  acres,  was  the  head  quarters 
of  Colonel  Charost;  and  here,  in  a 
pavilion  formerly  dedicated  to  hoes, 
rakes,  rolling-stones,  and  garden  tools, 
we  were  now  established  to  the  num- 
ber of  fourteen.  As  the  space  beneath 
the  roof  was  barely  sufficient  for  the 
Colonel's  personal  use,  the  officers  of 
his  staffoccupied  convenient  spots  in  the 
vicinity.  My  station  was  under  a  large 
damson  tree,  the  firuit  of  which  afford- 
ed  me,  more  than  once,  the  only  meal 
i  tasted  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night ;  not,  Imust  say,  from  any  lack  of 
provisions,  for  the  jPalace  abounded 
with  eveiy  requisite  of  the  table,  but 
that,  such  was  the  pressure  of  business, 
we  were  not  able  to  leave  off  work 
even  for  half-an-hour  during  the  day. 

A  subaltern's  ^uard  of  grenadiers, 
divided  into  smaS  parties,  did  duty 
in  the  garden;  and  it  was  striking 
to  mark  the  contrast  betv^een  these 


bronzed  and  war. worn  figures  and  the 
reckless,  tatterdemalion  host  around  us. 
Never  was  seen  such  a  scare-crow  set  I 
Wild-lookinff,  raeged  wretches,  their 
lon^,  lank  hair  hanging  down  their 
necks  and  shoulders,  usually  bare- 
footed, and  with  every  sign  oi  starva. 
tion  in  their  features;  they  stood 
in  groups  and  knots,  sesticulating^ 
screaming,  hurraing  and  singing,  m 
all  the  exuberance  of  a  joy  that  caught 
some,  at  least,  of  its  inspiration  fi*om 
whisky. 

It  was  utterly  vain  to  attempt  to 
keep  order  amongst  them;  even  the 
effort  to  make  them  defile  singly 
through  the  gate  into  the  garden  was 
soon  K)und  impracticable,  without  the 
employment  of  a  degree  of  force  that 
our  adviser,  Eemgan,  pronounced 
would  be  injudicious.  Not  only  the 
men  made  their  way  in,  but  mat 
numbers  of  women,  and  even  children 
also;  and  there  they  were,  seated 
aroimd  fires,  roasting  their  potatoes  in 
this  bivouac  fashion,  as  though  they  had 
deserted  hearth  and  home  to  follow  us. 

Such  was  the  avidity  to  get  arms — of 
which  the  distribution  was  announced 
to  take  place  here — that  several  haa 
scaled  the  wall  in  their  impatience^  and 
as  they  were  more  or  less  in  drink,  some 
disastrous  accidents  were  momentarily 
occurring,  adding  the  cries  and  ex^ 
damations  of  suffering  to  the  ruder 
chorus  of  joT  and  revelry  that  went 
on  unceasingly. 

The  impression— we  soon  saw  how 
absurd  it  was — ^the  impression  that  we 
should  do  nothin?  that  might  hurt  the 
national  sensibihties,  but  concede  all 
to  the  exuberant  ardour  of  a  bold  peo- 
ple, eager  to  be  led  against  their  ene- 
plies,  induced  us  to  submit  to  every 
imaginable  breach  of  order  and  daa^ 
cipline. 

"  In  a  day  or  two,  they'll  be  like 
your  own  men  ;  you'll  not  know  thera 
from  a  battalion  of  the  line.  Those 
fellows  will  be  like  a  wall  under  fire.'* 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  assur- 
ances we  were  listening  to  all  day^ 
and  it  would  have  been  Bke  treason  to 
the  cause  to  have  refused  them  cre- 
dence. 

Perhaps,  I  might  have  been  longer 
a  believer  in  this  theory,  had  I  not  per. 
ceived  signs  of  a  deceptive  character  in 
these,  our  worthy  allies  ;  many  who, 
to  our  faces,  wore  nothing  but  looks  d 
gratitude  and  delight,  no  sooner  mixed 
with  their  fellows  than  their  down* 
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cast  faces  and  dogged  expresidon  be- 
trayed some  inwai^  sense  of  iHsap- 
pointment. 

One  very  general  source  of  dissa- 
tisfaction  arose  from  the  discovery, 
that  we  wei'e  not  prepared  to  pay  our 
allied  !  We  had  simply  come  to  arm 
and  lead  them,  to  shed  our  own  blood, 
and  pledge  our  fortunes  in  their  cause  ; 
but  we  certainly  bad  brought  no  mi- 
litary  chest  to  bribe  their  patriotism, 
nor  stimulate  their  nationality  ;  and 
this,  I  soon  saw,  was  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment. 

In  virtue  of  this  shameful  omission 
on  our  part,  they  deemed  the  only  re- 
source was  to  be  made  officers,  and 
thus  crowds  of  uneducated,  semi-c^it ' 
vilized  vagabonds  were  every  hour 
assailing  us  with  their  claims  to  the 
epaulette.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
these,  I  remember  but  three  who  had 
ever  served  at  all ;  two  were  notorious 
drunkards,  and  the  third  a  confirmed 
madman,  from  a  scalp  wound  he  had 
received  when  fighting  against  the 
Turks.  Many,  however,  boasted  high- 
aounding  names,  and  were,  at  least  so 
Kerrigan  said,  men  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  the  land. 

Our  General-in-Chief  saw  little  of 
them  while  at  Killala,  his  principal 
intercourse  being  with  the  Bishop  and 
his  family ;  but  Colonel  Charost  soon 
learned  to  read  their  true  character, 
and  from  that  moment  conceived  the 
most  disastrous  issue  to  our  plans. 
The  most  trust-worthy  of  them  was  a 
certain  O'Donnell,  who,  although  not 
a  soldier,  was  remarked  to  possess  a 
greater  influence  over  the  rabble  vo- 
lunteers than  any  of  the  odiers.  He 
was  a  younff  man  of  liie  half-squire 
class,  an  ardent  and  sincere  patriot, 
afler  his  fashion ;  but  that  fashion,  it 
must  be  owned,  rather  partook  of  the 
character  of  class-hatred  and  religious 
animoeity  than  the  features  of  a  great 
struggle  for  national  independence. 
He  took  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
fighting  qualities  of  his  countr^en, 
and  m^ie  no  secret  of  declaring  it. 

'*  You  would  be  better  without  them 
altogether,"  said  he  one  day  to  Cha- 
rost ;  **  but  if  you  must  have  allies, 
<lraw  them  up  in  line,  select  one-third 
of  the  best,  and  arm  them." 

"  And  the  rest  ?"  asked  Charost. 

**  Shoot  them,*'  was  the  answer. 

This  conversation  is  on  record,  in- 
deed I  believe  there  is  yet  one  witness 
living  to  corroborate  it. 


I  have  said  that  we  were  very  hard 
worked ;  but  I  must  fain  acknowledge 
that  the  real  amount  of  business  done  ' 
was  veiy  insignificant,  so  many  were  the 
mistakes,  misconceptions,  and  inter- 
ruptions,  not  to  speak  of  the  time  lo«t 
by  that  svstem  of  conciliation,  of  which 
Ihave  already  made  mention.  In  our 
distribution  of  arms  there  was  little 
selection  practised  or  possible.  The 
process  was  a  brief  one,  but  it  might 
have  been  briefer. 

Thomas  Colooney,  of  Banmayroo, 
was  called,  and  not  usually  being  pre- 
sent,  the  name  would  be  passed  on, 
firom  post  to  post,  till  it  swelled  into  a 
general  shout  of  Colooney. 

*'  Tom  Colooney,  you're  wanted  ; 
Tom,  run  for  it,  man,  there's  a  price 
bid  for  you !  Here's  Mickey,  his  bro- 
ther,  maybe  he'll  do  as  welL" 

And  so  on :  all  this  accompanied  by 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  a  running  fii^ 
of  jokes,  whidi,  being  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, was  lust  to  us. 

At  last  the  real  Colooney  was  found, 
maybe  eating  his  dinner  of  potatoes, 
maybe  discussing  his  poteen  with  a 
friend — sometimes  engaged  in  the  do- 
mestic duties  of  wasmng  his  shirt  or 
his  small-clothes,  fitting  a  new  crown 
to  his  hat,  or  a  sole  to  his  breves — 
whatever  his  occupation,  he  was  urged 
forward  by  his  finends  and  the  puUic, 
with  niany  a  push,  drive,  and  even  a 
kick,  into  our  presence,  where,  firom  the 
turmoil  uproar,  and  confiision,  he  ap- 
peared  to  have  fought  his  way  by  mam 
force,  aud  very  often,  indeed,  this  was 
literally  the  fact,  as  his  bleeding  nose, 
torn  coat,  and  bare  head  attest^. 

''Thomas  Colooney — are  you  the 
man  ?"  asked  one  of  our  Irish  officers 
of  the  staff. 

"  Yis,  yer  honour,  I'm  that  same  1" 

"You've  come  here,  Colooney,  to 
offer  yourself  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
cause  of  your  oountrv  ?" 

Here  a  yell  of  "  Ireland  for  ever  Y' 
was  always  raised  by  the  bystanders, 
which  drowned  the  reply  in  its  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  examination  went  <m  :«— 

*'  You'll  be  true  and  faithftd  to  that 
cause  till  you  secure  for  your  country 
the  freedom  of  America  and  the  hap- 
piness of  France?  Kiss  the  cross. 
Are  you  used  to  firearms  ?" 

"Isn't  he? — maybe  not  I  I'll  be 
bound  he  knows  a  musket  from  a 
mealy  pratie  1" 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  corn* 
ments  that  rang  on  all  aidesy  so  that 
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the  modest  **  Yis,  sir,"  of  the  patriot 
was  completely  lost. 

"Load  that  gun,  Tom,"  said  the 
officer. 

Here  Colooney,  deeming  that  so 
simple  a  request  must  necessarily  be 
only  a  corer  for  something  underhand 
— a  little  clever  surprise  or  so — takes 
up  the  piece  in  a  very  gingerly  man- 
ner, and  examines  it  all  round,  noticing 
that  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  he 
can  discover,  unusualnor  unconmion 
about  it. 

*'  Load  that  gun,  I  say." 

Sharper  and  more  angrily  is  the 
command  given  this  time. 

"Yis,  sir,  immadiately." 

And  now  Tom  tries  the  barrel  with 
the  ramrod,  lest  there  should  be  al- 
ready a  charge  there — a  piece  of  fore- 
thought that  is  sure  to  be  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  the  public,  not  the  less  so 
because  the  impatience  of  the  French 
officers  is  makmg  itself  manifest  in 
various  ways. 

At  length  he  rams  down  the  car- 
tridge, and  returns  the  ramrod ;  which 
piece  of  adroitness,  if  done  with  a 
certain  air  of  display  and  flourish,  is 
unfailingly  saluted  by  another  cheer. 
He  now  primes  and  cocks  the  piece, 
and  assumes  a  look  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  most  soldier-like  severity. 

As  he  stands  thus  for  scrutiny,  a 
rather  lively  debate  gets  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  Tom  bit  off  the  end  of 
the  cartridge  before  he  rammed  it 
down.  The  biters  and  anti-biters 
being  equally  divided,  the  discussion 
waxes  strong.  The  French  officers, 
eagerly  asking  what  may  be  the  dis- 

Euted  point,  laugh  very  heartily  on 
earing  it. 

**ril  lay  ye  a  pint  of  sperlts  she 
won't  go  oin^"  cries  one. 

"  Done !  for  two  naggins,  if  he  pulb 
strong,"  rejoins  another. 

''  Devil  iear  the  same  gun,"  cries  a 
third;  *<8he  shot  Mr.  Sloan  at  fifty 
paces,  and  killed  him  dead«" 

"Tisn't  the  same  gun — that's  a 
Frinch  one— a  bran  new  one  I" 

•'She  isn't." 

"She  is." 

"No,  she  isn't." 

"Yes,  but  she  is." 

"  What  is't  you  say  ?" 

"  Hould  your  prate." 

**  Arrah,  teach  your  mother  to  feed 
ducks." 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks.  Keep  silence 
there.    Attention,  Colooneyl" 


•'Yis,  sir." 

"  Fire  1" 

•'  What  at,  sir  ?"  asks  Tom,  taking 
an  amateur  glance  of  the  company, 
who  look  not  over  satisfied  at  his  scru- 
tiny. 

"  Fire  in  the  air !" 

Ban?  goes  the  piece,  and  a  yell  fol- 
lows me  explosion,  while  cries  of 
"  Well  done,  Tom,"  "  Begorra,  if  a 
Protestant  got  that  I"  and  so  on,  greet 
the  performance. 

"  Stand  by  Colooney !"  and  the  vo- 
lunteer falls  back  to  make  way  for 
another  and  similar  exhibition,  occa- 
sionally varied  by  the  humour  or  the 
blunders  of  the  new  candidate. 

As  to  the  Treasury  orders,  as  we 
somewhat  ludicrously  styled  the  cheques 
upon  our  imaginary  bank,  the  scenes 
they  led  to  were  still  more  absurd  and 
complicated.  We  pmd  liberally,  that 
is  to  say  in  promises,  for  everything, 
and  our  gcnerositj^  saved  us  a  good 
deal  of  time,  for  it  was  astonishing 
how  little  the  owners  disputed  our  sol- 
vency when  the  price  was  left  to  them- 
selves. But  the  rations  were  indeed 
the  most  difficult  matter  of  all ;  it 
being  impossible  to  convince  our 
allies  of  the  fact  that  the  compact  was 
one  of  trust,  and  the  ration  was  not 
his  own,  to  dispose  of  in  any  manner 
that  might  seem  fit. 

"Sure  ifl  don't  like  to  ate  it— if  I 
haven't  an  appetite  for  it— if  I'd  rather 
have  a  pint  of  sperits,or  a  fiannel  waist- 
coat, or  a  pair  of  stockings,  than  a  piece 
of  mate,  what  harm  is  that  to  any 
one?" 

This  process  of  reasoning  was  much 
harder  of  answer  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, and  even  when  replied  to,  ano- 
ther difficulty  arose  in  its  place.  Un- 
accustomed  to  flesh  diet,  when  they 
tasted  they  couldn't  refrain  from  it, 
and  the  whole  week's  rations  of  beef^ 
amounting  to  eight  pounds,  were  fre* 
quently  consumed  in  the  first  twenty- 
iour  hours. 

Such  instances  of  gormandising  were 
b]r  no  means  unfrequent,  and  stranger 
still,  in  no  one  case,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
followed  by  any  ill  consequences. 

The  leaders  were  still  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  the  people.  Without 
military  knowledge  or  experience  of 
any  kind,  they  presumed  to  dictate  the 
plan  of  a  campaign  to  old  and  distin- 
guished officers,  like  Humbert  and  Se- 
razin,  and  when  overruled  by  argument 
or  ridicule,  invariably  fell  back  upon 
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their  superior  knowledge  of  Ireland 
and  her  people,  a  defence  for  which^ 
of  coarse,  we  were  quite  unprepared, 
and  unable  to  oppose  anything.  From 
tho^  and  similar  causes  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  our  labours  were  not 
li^ty  and  yet  somehow,  with  all  the 
vexations  and  difficulties  around  ns> 
there  was  a  congenial  tone  of  levity, 
an  easy  recklessness,  and  a  careless 
freedom  in  the  Irish  character  that 
suited  us  well.  There  was  but  onesinclo 
point  whereupon  we  were  not  thoroughly 
together,  ana  this  was  religion,  lliey 
were  a  nation  of  most  zeuous  Catho- 
lics, and  as  for  us  the  revolution  had 
not  left  the  vestige  of  a  belief  amongst 
us. 

A  reconnaissance  in  Ballina,  meant 
rather  to  discover  the  strengtii  of  the 
garrison  than  of  the  place  itself, 
having  shown  that  the  royal  forces 
were  mconsidcrable  in  number,  and 
mostly  militia,  Greneral  Humbert  moved 
forward  on  Sunday  morning,  the  26th, 
with  nine  hundred  men  of  our  own 
force,  and  about  three  thousand  *'  vo- 
lunteers," leaving  Colonel  Charost  and 
his  staff,  with  two  companies  of  foot, 
at  Killala,  to  protect  the  town,  and 


organise  the  new  lenes  as  thejwere 
formed. 

We  saw  onr  companions  defile  frocn 
the  town  with  heavy  hearts.  The 
small  body  of  real  soldiers  seemed 
even  smaller  still  from  being  enTeloped 
by  that  mass  of  peasants  who  accom- 
panied  them,  and  who  mardied  oa  the 
nanks  or  in  the  rere,  promiscnously, 
without  discipline  or  order.  A  noisr, 
half-drunken  rabble,  firing  ofiT  their 
muskets  at  random,  and  yeDmg,  as  thejr 
went,  in  sava^ge  glee  and  exoltatioiu 
Our  sole  comfort  was  in  the  belief,  that, 
when  the  hour  of  combat  did  arrive,  ther 
would  fight  to  the  very  last.  Sutik 
were  the  assurances  of  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  made  so  seriously  and  confi- 
dently,  that  we  never  thought  of  mis- 
trusting  them. 

**  If  they  be  but  steady  under  fire," 
said  Charost,  <<a  month  will  make 
them  good  soldiers.  Ours  is  an  easy 
drill,  and  soon  learned ;  but  I  own,'*  Ire 
added,  '^  they  do  not  give  me  this 
impression." 

Such  was  the  reflection  of  one  who 
watched  them  as  they  went  past,  and 
with  sorrow  we  saw  ourselves  ooncnr- 
ring  in  the  sentiment 


CHAPTER     ZXII. 


THB  DAT  or  <' CAtTUBAR.** 


Wk  were  all  occupied  with  our  drill 
at  day-break  on  tne  morning  of  the 
27th  of  Auffust,  when  a  ^ounted  or- 
derly arrived  at  full  gallop,  with  news 
that  our  troops  were  in  motion  for 
Castlebar,  and  orders  for  us  imme- 
diately to  march  to  their  support,  leav- 
ing only  one  subaltern  and  twenty 
men  in  "  tiie  Castle." 

The  worthy  Bishop  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  tidings.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  never  entertained  any 
grave  fears  of  our  ultimate  success  | 
still  he  saw  that  in  the  strugde,  brief 
as  it  might  be,  rapine,  muraer,  and 
pillage  would  spread  over  the  country, 
and  3iat  crime  of  every  sort  would  be 
certain  to  prevail  during  the  short  in- 
terval  of  anarchy. 

As  our  drums  were  beating  the 
''rally,"  he  entered  the  garden,  and 
with  hurried  steps  came  forward  to 
where  Colonel  Charost  was  standing, 
delivering  his  orders. 

"  Good  day,  Mons.  TEveque,"  said 
the  colonel,    removing  his  hat,  and 


bowing  low.  **  You  see  us  in  a  mo- 
ment of  haste.  The  campaign  has 
opened,  and  we  are  about  to  m^^.** 

'*  Have  you  made  any  provision  for 
the  garrison  of  this  town.  Colonel  ?" 
said  the  Bishop,  in  terror.  <<  Your 
presence  alone  nere  restrained  the  po^ 
pulation  hitherto.  Ifyou  leave  us " 

"  We  shall  leave  yya  a  strong  force 
of  our  faithful  allies,  sir,"  said  C&rost ; 
''  Irishmen  could  scarcely  desire  better 
defenders  than  their  countrymen." 

**  You  forget,  Colond,  that  some  of 
us  here  are  averse  to  this  cause,  but  as 
non-combatants,  lay  claim  to  protec 
tion." 

"You  shall  have  it,  too,  Mons. 
I'Eveque;  we  leave  an  officer  and 
twenty  men." 

**  An  officer  and  twenty  men  1" 
echoed  the  Bishop,  in  dismay. 

''  Quite  sufficient,  I  assmre  you," 
said  Charost,  coldly ;  '*  and  if  a  hiair  of 
one  of  their  heads  be  iiyured  by  tiie 
populace,  trust  me,  sir,  that  wO'Shall 
take  a  terrible  vengeance." 
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**You  do  not  know  these  people, 
sir,  as  I  know  them,"  said  tiie  bishop 
eagerly.  **The  same  honr  that  you 
nwch  out,  will  the  town  of  ELillala  be 
given  up  to  pilla^.  As  for  your  re- 
tributive justice,  1  may  be  pardoned 
for  not  reeling  any  consolation  in  the 
pledge,  for  certes  neither  1  nor  mine 
-will  Eve  tp  witness  it.'* 

As  the  Bishop  was  speaking,  a  crowd 
of  volunteers,  some  in  uniform  and  all 
armed,  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
place  of  colloquy;  and  although  un- 
derstanding nothing  of  what  went  for- 
ward in  the  foreign  language,  seemed 
to  watch  the  expressions  of  the  speak- 
ers' faces  with  a  most  keen  interest. 
To  look  at  the  countenances  of  these 
fellows,  truly  one  would  not  have 
called  the  Bishop's  fears  exaggerated ; 
their  expression  was  that  of  (^moniac 
passion  and  hatred. 

*'  Look,  sir,"  said  the  Bishop,  turn- 
ing round,  and  facing  the  mob,  "  look 
at  the  men  to  whose  safeguard  you 
propose  to  leave  us." 

Charost  made  no  reply ;  but  making 
a  sign  for  the  Bishop  to  remain  where 
he  was,  re-entered  the  pavilion  has- 
tily. I  could  see  through  the  window 
that  he  was  reading  his  despatches  over 
a^in,  and  evidently  taxing  counsel 
with  himself  how  to  act.  The  deter- 
mination was  quickly  come  to. 

^  **  Mons.  rEveque,"  said  he,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  Bishop's  arm,  **  I  find 
that  my  orders  adnut  of  a  choice  on 
mj  part.  I  will,  therefore,  remain 
with  you  myself,  and  keep  a  sufficient 
force  of  my  own  men.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, however,  that  in  taking  this 
step  1  may  be  perilling  my  own  safety. 
You  will,  therefore,  consent  that  one 
of  your  sons  shall  accompany  the  force 
now  about  to  march,  as  a  hostage. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  request  on 
my  part." 

/*  Veiy  well,  sk"  said  the  Bishop, 
sadly.     *•  When  do  they  leave  ?" 

"Within  half-an-hour,"  said  Cha- 
rost. 

The  Bishop,  bowins,  retraced  his 
steps  through  the  garoen  back  to  the 
house.  Our  preparations  for  the  road 
were  by  this  time  far  advanced.  The 
command  said,  "Light  marching  or- 
der, and  no  rations ;  so  that  we  fore- 
saw  that  there  was  sharp  work  before  us. 
Our  men — part  of  the  12th  demi-bri- 
gade,  and  a  half  company  of  grena- 
diers— ^were,  indeed,  ready  on  the  in- 
stant ;  but  the  Lrish  were  not  so  easily 


equipped.  Many  had  strayed  into  the 
town ;  some,  early  as  it  was,  were  dead 
drunk;  and  not  a  few  had  mislaid  their 
arms  or  their  ammunition,  secretly  pre- 
ferring the  chance  of  a  foray  of  their 
own  to  the  prospect  of  a  regular  en- 
gagement  with  the  royalist  troops. 

Our  force  was  still  a  considerable 
one,  numbering  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
volunteers,  besides  about  eighty  of  our 
men.  By  seven  o'clock  we  were  under 
march,  and,  with  drums  beatixig,  de- 
filed fi:om  the  narrow  streets  of  fcllala 
into  the  mountain  road  that  leads  to 
Cloona^h ;  it  being  our  object  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  main  body  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

Two  roads  led  from  Ballina  to  Cas- 
tlebar-»one  to  the  eastward,  the  other 
to  the  west  of  Lough  Con.  The  for- 
mer was  a  level  road,  easily  passable 
by  wheel  carriages,  and  without  any 
obstacle  or  difficulty  whatever;  the 
other  took  a  straight  direction  over 
lofty  mountains,  and  in  one  spot— the 
Pass  of  Bumageera^h — traversed  a 
narrow  defile,  &ut  m  between  steep 
cliffs,  where  a  small  foroe,  assisted  by 
artillery,  could  have  arrested  the  ad- 
vance of  a  great  army.  The  road  it- 
self, too,  was  in  disrepair,  the  rains  of 
autumn  had  torn  and  fissured  it,  while 
heavy  sandslips  and  fallen  rocks  in 
many  places  rendered  it  almost  impas- 
sible. 

The  Koyalist  generals  had  recon- 
noitered  it  two  days  before,  and  were 
so  convinced  that  all  approach  in  this 
direction  was  out  of  the  question,  that 
a  small  piguet  of  observation,  posted 
near  the  rass  of  Bumageeraffh,  was 
withdrawn  as  useless,  and  &e  few 
stockades  they  had  fixed  were  still 
standing  as  we  marched  through. 

General  Humbert  had  acquired  all 
the  details  of  these  separate  lines  of 
attack,  and  at  once  decided  for  the 
mountain  road,  which,  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  surprise,  was  in  reality 
four  miles  shorter. 

The  onljr  difficulty  was  the  transport 
of  our  artillery,  but  as  we  merely  car- 
ried those  light  field-pieces  called 
"  curride  guns,"  and  had  no  want  of 
numbers  to  draw  them,  this  was  not 
an  obstacle  of  much  moment.  With 
fifty,  sometimes  sixty,  peasants  to  a 
gun,  they  advanced,  at  a  run,  up  places 
where  our  infantry  found  the  ascent 
sufficiently  toilsome.  Here,  indeed, 
our  allies  showed  in  the  most  favour- 
able colours  we  had  yet  seen  them/ 
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The  prospect  of  a  fight  seemed  to  ex- 
cite their  spirits  almost  to  madness; 
eveiT  height  they  sm'mounted  they 
would  break  into  a  wild  cheer,  and  the 
Yigour  with  which  they  tugged  the 
h^yy  ammunition-carts  through  the 
deep  and  spongy  soil  never  interfered 
with  the  joyous  shouts  they  gave,  and 
the  merry  songs  they  chaunted  in  rude 
chorus. 

**  Tra»  la,  la !  the  French  is  comm*, 
What'U  now  the  red  coaU  do  ? 
Maybe  they  wont  get  a  drabbin*  I 
Sore  we  11  lick  them  blac^  and  blue ! 

"  Te  little  knew  the  day  was  near  ye, 
Te  little  thought  they'd  come  ao  far ; 
But  here*8  the  boys  that  never  fear  ye — 
Ron,  yer  sowls,  for  CastldMur !" 

To  this  measure  they  stepped  in 
time,  and  although  the  poetry  was  lost 
upon  our  ignorance,  the  rattling  joy- 
ousness  of  we  air  sounded  pleasantly, 
and  our  men,  soon  catching  up  the 
tune,  joined  heartily  in  the  chorus. 

Another  very  popular  melody  ran 
somewhat  thus  :— 

"  Our  day  is  now  begun. 

Says  the  Shan  van  voght, 
Our  day  is  now  begim. 

Says  the  Shan  van  yoght 
Our  day  is  now  begun. 
And  ours  is  all  the  fun ! 
Be  my  sowl  ye'd  better  run] 

Says  the  Shan  yan  yoght  I" 

There  were  something  like  a  hun- 
dred verses  to  this  famous  air,  but  it  is 
more  than  likely,  from  the  specimen 
given  above,  that  my  reader  will  for- 
give  the  want  of  memory  that  leaves 
me  unable  to  ouote  others ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  I  should  add,  that  the 
merit  of  these  canticles  lay  in  the 
hoarse  accord  of  a  thousand  rude 
voices,  heard  in  die  stillness  of  a  wild 
mountain  region,  and  at  a  time  when 
an  eventful  stn^^le  was  before  us: 
such  were  the  circumstances  which 
possibly  made  these  savage  rhymes 
assume  something  of  terrible  meaning. 

We  had  just  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  Bumageeragh,  when  one  of  our 
mounted  scouts  rode  up  to  say,  that  a 
peasant,  who  tended  cattle  on  the 
mountains,  had  evidently  observed  our 
approach,  and  hastened  into  Castlebar 
with  the  tidings. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  Greneral 
Humbert  understand  this  fact. 


<*  Is  this  the  patriotism  we  have  heard 
so  much  of?  Are  these  the  peoj^  who 
would  welcome  us  as  deliverers?  Par- 
bleul  I've  seen  nothing  but  luke- 
wammess  or  downright  opposition 
since  I  landedl  In  &t  same  town 
we  have  have  just  quitted — a  miserable 
hole,  too,wasit— what  was  the  first  sight 
that  greeted  us?  a  fellow  in  our  uni- 
form  hanging  from  the  stanchion  of  a 
window,  wit£  an  inscription  round  his 
neck,  to  the  purport  that  he  was  a 
traitor  I  This  is  the  fraternity  iiiduch 
our  Irish  friends  never  wearied  to  speak 
ofl" 

Our  inarch  was  now  hastened,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  we  debouched 
from  the  narrow  gorge  into  the  open 
plain  before  the  town  of  Castlebar.  A 
few  shots  in  our  front  told  us  that  the 
advanced  picquet  had  fallen  in  with 
the  enemy,  but  a  French  cheer  also 
prodaimea  that  the  Royalists  had  fidlen 
back,  and  our  march  continued  unmo- 
lested.  The  road,  which  was  wide  and 
level  here,  traversed  a  flat  country, 
without  hedge-row  or  cover,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  advance  in  close  column, 
without  any  precaution  for  our  flanks ; 
but  before  us  there  was  a  considerable 
ascent,  which  shut  out  all  view  of  the 
track  beyond  it.  Up  this  our  advanc- 
ed ^uard  was  toiling,  somewhat  wearied 
wim  a  seven  hours'  march  and  the  heat 
of  a  warm  morning,  when  scarcely  had 
the  leading  files  topped  the  ridge,  than, 
plump  1  went  a  round  shot  over  their 
heads,  which,  after  describing  a  fine 
curve,  plunged  into  (Jie  soft  surface  of 
a  newly  ploughed  field.  The  troops 
were  instantly  retired  behind  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  an  orderly  despatched 
to  inform  the  Greneral  that  we  were  in 
face  of  the  enemy.  He  had  already 
seen  the  shot  and  marked  its  direction. 
The  main  body  was  accordingly  halt- 
ed, and,  defiling  from  the  centre,  the 
troops  extended  on  either  side  into  the 
fields.  While  this  movement  was 
being  effected  Humbert  rode  forward, 
and,  crossing  the  ridge,  reconnoit^ned 
the  enemy. 

It  was,  as  he  afterwards  observed, 
a  stronger  force  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, consisting  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  bayonets,  with  four 
sauadrons  of  horse,  and  two  batteries 
of  eight  guns,  the  whole  admirably 
posted  on  a  range  of  heights,  in  front 
of  the  town,  and  completely  covering 
it 

The  ridge  was  scarcely  eight  hundred 
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yards*  distance,  and  so  distinctly  was 
every  object  seen,  that  Humbert  and 
his  two  aides-de-camp  were  at  once 
marked  and  fired  at,  even  in  the  few 
minutes  during  which  the  **  reconnois- 
sance"  lasted. 

As  the  Greneral  retired  the  firing 
ceased,  and  now  all  our  arrangements 
were  made  without  molestation  of  any 
kind.  They  were,  indeed,  of  the  sim- 
plest and  speediest.  Two  companies 
of  our  grenadiers  were  marched  to  the 
firont,  and  in  advance  of  them,  about 
twenty  paces,  were  posted  a  body  of 
Irish  m  French  uniforms.  This  place 
being  assigned  them,  it  was  said,  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  but  in  reality  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  draw  on  them 
the  royalist  artillery,  and  thus  screen 
thegrenadiers. 

IJnder  cover  of  this  force  came  two 
light  six  pounder  guns,  loaded  with 
grape,  and  intended  to  be  discharged 
at  point-blank  distance.  The  infantry 
brought  up  the  rere  in  three  compact 
columns,  ready  to  deploy  into  line  at  a 
moment. 

In  these  very  simple  tactics  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  the  great  rabble 
of  Irish  who  hung  upon  our  flanks  and 
rere  in  disorderly  masses,  cursing, 
swearing,  and  vociferating  in  all  the 
license  of  insubordination ;  and  O'Don- 
nel,  whose  showy  uniform  contrasted 
strikingly  wit^  the  dark  blue  coat  and 
low  glazed  cocked  hat  of  Humbert, 
was  now  appealed  to  by  his  countrvmen 
as  to  the  reason  olT  this  palpable  slight. 

*'  What  does  he  want  ?  what  does 
the  fellow  say?"  asked  Humbert,  as 
he  noticed  his  excited  gestures  and 
passionate  manner. 

«*  He  is  remonstrating,  sir," replied  I, 
"  on  the  neglect  of  his  countrymen ;  he 
says  that  they  do  not  seem  treated  like 
soldiers;  no  post  has  been  assigned, 
nor  any  order  given  them.'* 

'*  Tell  him,  sir,"  said  Humbert,  with 
a  savage  grin,  *'  that  the  discipline  we 
have  tried  in  vain  to  teach  them 
hitherto,  we'll  not  venture  to  rehearse 
under  an  enemy's  fire;  and  tell  him 
also  that  he  and  his  ragged  followers 
are  free  to  leave  us,  or,  if  they  like 
better,  to  turn  against  us,  at  a  moment's 
warning." 

I  was  saved  the  unpleasant  task  of  in- 
terpreting  this  civil  message  byConolly, 
who,  taking  O'Donnel  aside,  appeared 
endeavouring  to  reason  with  him,  and 
reduce  him  to  something  like  mode- 
ration* 


**  There,  look  at  them,  they're  run- 
ning like  sheep !"  cried  Humbert, 
laughing,  as  he  pointed  to  an  indiscrimi- 
nate rabble,  some  hundred  yards  off, 
in  a  meadow,  and  who  had  taken  to 
their  heels  on  seeing  a  round  shot 
plunge  into  the  earth  near  them. 
**  Come  along,  sir :  come  with  me,  and 
when  you  have  seen  what  fire  is,  you 
may  go  back  and  tell  your  countrymen ! 
Sentzin,  is  all  ready?  Well  then, 
forward,  march  1" 

'*  March  I"  was  now  re-echoed  along 
the  Hue,  and  steadily,  as  on  a  parade, 
our  hardy  infantry  stepped  out,  while 
the  drums  kept  up  a  continued  roU 
as  we  mounted  the  hill. 

The  first  to  cross  the  crest  of  the 
ascent  were  the  "Legion,"  as  the 
Irish  were  called,  who,  dressed  like 
French  soldiers,  were  selected  for 
some  slight  superiority  in  discipline 
and  bearing.  They  had  but  gained 
the  ridge,  however,  when  a  well-di- 
rected shot  from  a  six-|)ounder  smashed 
in  amongst  them,  killing  two  and 
wounding  six  or  seven  others.  The 
whole  mass  immediately  fell  back  on 
our  grenadiers.  The  confusion  com- 
pell^  the  supporting  column  to  halt, 
and  once  more  the  troops  were  retired 
behind  the  hilL 

"Forward,  men,  forward!"  cried 
Humbert,  riding  up  to  the  fi*ont,  and 
in  evident  impatience  at  these  repeated 
checks;  and  now  the  grenadiers  passed 
to  the  front,  and,  mounting  the  height, 
passed  over,  while  a  shower  of  balls 
flew  over  and  around  them.  A  small 
slated  house  stood  half  way  down  the 
hill,  and  for  this  the  leading  files  made 
a  dash,  and  gained  it,  Just  as  the  main 
bodv  were,  for  the  third  time,  driven 
back  to  re-form. 

It  was  now  evident  that  an  attack 
in  column  could  not  succeed  against  a 
fire  so  admirably  directed ;  and  Hum- 
bert quickly  deployed  into  line,  and 
prepared  to  storm  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. 

Up  to  this  the  conduct  of  the  Royal- 
ists had  been  marked  by  the  greatest 
steadiness  and  determination.  Every 
shot  from  their  batteries  had  told,  and 
all  promised  an  easy  and  complete 
success  to  their  arms.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  our  infantry  extended 
into  line,  than  the  militia,  unaccus- 
tomed to  see  an  enemy  before  them, 
and  unable  to  calculate  distance, 
opened  a  useless,  dropping  fire,  at  a 
range  where  not  a  bidiet  could  reach ! 
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The  ignorance  of  this  moyement^  and 
the  irregularity  of  the  discharge,  were 
not  lost  upon  our  fellows,  most  of 
whom  were  veterans  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine ;  and,  with  a  loud  cheer  of 
derbion,  our  troops  advanced  to  meet 
them,  while  a  doud  of  skirmishers 
dashed  forward,  and  secured  thorn* 
selves  under  cover  of  a  hedge. 

Even  yet,  however,  no  important 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  us ;  and 
if  the  Royalists  had  kept  their  ground 
in  support  of  their  artillery,  we  must 
have  been  driven  back  with  loss ;  but» 
fortunately  for  us,  a  movement  we 
made  to  keep  open  order  wad  mis. 
taken  by  some  of  the  militia  o6&cera 
for  the  preparation  to  outflank  them, 
a  panic  seized  the  whole  line,  and  they 
fell  back,  leaving  their  guns  totally 
exposed  and  unprotected. 

"They're  running!  they're  run- 
ning 1"  was  the  cry  along  our  line; 
and  now  a  race  was  seen,  which  should 
be  first  up  with  the  artillery.  The 
cheers  at  this  moment  were  tremen- 
dous from  our  **  allies,"  who  had  kept 
wide  aloof  hitherto,  were  now  up  with 
us,  and,  more  lightly  equipped  than 
we  were,  soon  took  the  lead.  The 
temerity,  however,  was  costly,  for 
three  several  times  did  the  Royalist 
artillery  load  and  fire  i  and  each  dis- 
charge,  scarceW  at  half-musket  range, 
was  terribly  effective. 

We  were  by  no  means  prepared  for 
either  so  sudden  or  complete  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  scene  was  exciting  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  the  whole  line 
mounted  the  hill,  cheering  madly.  From 
the  crest  of  this  rising  ground  we 
could  now  see  the  town  of  Castlebar 
beneath  us,  into  which  the  Royalists 
were  scampering  at  full  speed.  A  pre- 
paration for  defending  the  bridge  mto 
the  town  did  not  escape  the  watchful 
eyes  of  our  General,  who  again  gave 
the  word  "  Forward  1"  not  by  the  road 
alone,  but  also  by  the  fields  at  either 
side,  so  as  to  occupy  the  houses  that 
should  command  the  bridge,  and  which, 
by  a  palpable  neglect,  the  others  had 
forgotten  to  do. 

Our  small  body  of  horse,  about 
twenty  hussars,  were  ordered  to  charge 
the  bridge ;  and  had  they  been  even 
moderately  well  mounted,  must  have 
captured  the  one  gun  of  the  enemy  at 
once  ;  but  the  miserable  cattle,  unable 
to  strike  a  canter,  only  exposed  them 
to  a  sharp  musketry  ;  and  when  they 
did  reach  the  bridge,  five  of  their  num- 


ber had  fallen.  The  six-pounder  was, 
however,  soon  taken,  and  the  gunners 
sabred  at  their  po^ts,  while  our  ad- 
vanced guard  coming  up,  completed 
the  victory ;  and  nothing  now  remain- 
ed but  a  neadlong  flight. 

Had  we  possessed  a  single  squadron 
of  dragoons,  few  could  have  escaped 
us,  for  not  a  vestige  of  discipline  re- 
mained. All  was  wild  confusion  and 
panic.  Such  of  the  officers  as  had 
ever  seen  service,  were  already  killed 
or  badly  wounded ;  and  the  younger 
ones  were  perfectly  unequal  to  tho 
difficult  task  of  rallying  -or  restoring 
order  to  a  routed  force. 

The  scene  in  the  market-square,  aa 
we  rode  in,  is  not  easily  to  be  foi^ot- 
ten;  about  two  hundr^  prisoners 
were  standing  in  a  group,  disarmed, 
it  is  true,  but  quite  unguarded,  and 
without  any  preparation  or  precautloa 
against  escape! 

Six  or  seven  English  officers,  amongst 
whom  were  two  majors,  were  gathered 
around  General  Huqibert,  who  was 
conversing  with  them  in  tones  of  easy 
and  jocul^  familiarity.  The  captured 
guns  of  the  enemy  (fourteen  m  all) 
were  being  ranged  on  one  side  of  tha 
square,  while  behind  them  were  drawn 
up  a  strange-looking  line  of  men,  with 
their  coats  turned.  These  were  part 
of  the  Kilkenny  militia,  who  had 
deserted  to  our  ranks  after  the  retreat 
began. 

Such  was  the  **  fight"  of  Castlebar ; 
it  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  a  *'  battle;" 
a  day  too  inglorious  for  the  Royalists 
to  reflect  any  credit  upon  us ;  but,  such 
as  it  was,  it  raised  the  spirits  of  our 
Irish  followers  to  a  pitch  of  madness; 
and,  out  of  our  own  ranks,  none  now 
dbubted  in  tho  certainty  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

Our  occupation  of  the  town  lasted 
only  a  week;  but,  brief  as  tho  time 
was,  it  was  sufficient  to  widen  the 
breach  between  ourselves  and  our  allies 
into  an  open  and  undisguised  hatred. 
There  were,  unquestionably,  wrongs 
on  both  sides.  As  for  us,  we  were 
thoroughly,  bitterly  disaf^pointed  in  the 
character  of  those  we  had  come  to  libe- 
rate ;  and,  making  the  egregious  mis- 
take of  confounding  these  semi-civi- 
lized peasants  with  the  Irish  people,  we 
deeply  regretted  that  ever  the  French 
army  should  have  bocn  sent  on  so 
worthless  a  mission.  As  for  them, 
they  felt  insulted  and  degraded  by  the 
offensive  tone  we  assiuned  towards  them. 
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Not  alone  they  were  never  regarded  as 
comrades^  but  a  taunting  insolence  of 
manner  was  assumed  in  all  our  dealings 
with  them^  very  strikingly  in  contrast 
to  that  with  which  we  conducted  our- 
selves towards  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  even  those  who  were 
avowedly  inimical  to  our  object  and 
our  cause. 

These  things,  with  native  quickness, 
they  soon  remarked.  They  saw  the 
consideration  and  politeness  with  which 
the  Bishop  and  his  family  were  treated ; 
they  saw  several  Protestant  gentlemen 
suffered  to  return  to  their  homes  **  on 
parole. "  They  saw,  too — worst  griev- 
ance of  all — how  all  attempts  at  pillage 
were  restrained,  or  severely  punishc3, 
and  they  asked  themselves,  "  To  what 
end  a  revolt,  if  neither  massacre  nor 
robbery  were  to  follow  ?  If  they  wanted 
masters  and  rulers,  sure  they  had  the 
English  that  they  were  used  to,  and 
could  at  least  understand." 

Such  were  the  causes,  and  such  the 
reasonings,  which  gradually ^eat  deeper 
and  deeper  into  their  minds,  rendering 
them  at  first  sullen,  gloomy,  and  suspi- 
cious, and  at  last  insubordinate,  and 
openly  insulting  to  us. 

Their  leaders  were  the  first  to  ex- 
hibit this  state  of  feeling.  Affecting  a 
haughty  disdain  for  us,  they  went  about 
with  disparaging  stories  of  the  French 
soldiery ;  and  at  last  went  even  so  far 
as  to  impugn  their  courage ! 

In  one  of  the  versions  of  the  affair 
of  Castlebar,  it  was  roundly  asserted, 
that  but  for  the  Irish  threatening  to  fire 
on  them,  the  French  would  have  turned 
and  fied ;  while  in  another,  the  tactics 
of  that  day  were  all  ascribed  to  the  mi- 
litary genius  of  Neal  Kerrigan,  who, 
by  the  by,  was  never  seen  from  early 
morning  until  late  the  same  afternoon, 
when  he  rode  into  Castlebar  on  a  fine 
bay  horse  that  belonged  to  Captain 
Shortall  of  the  Royal  Artillery  I 

If  the  feeling  between  ns  and  our 
allies  was  someSiing  less  than  cordial, 
nothinff  eould  be  more  friendly  than 
that  which  subsisted  between  us  and 
8ach  of  the  Royalists  as  we  came  in 
contact  with.  The  officers  who  became 
oar  prisoners  were  treated  with  every 
deference  and  respect.  Two  field-offi- 
cers and  a  captain  of  carbineers  dined 
daily  with  the  General,  and  Serazin. 
entertained  several  others.  We  liked 
them  greatly ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
Battering  if  I  lay  that  they  wei*e  equally 
satisfied  with  us.     *'  Nos  amis  I'enno- 


mie,"  was  the  constant  expression  used 
in  talking  of  them ;  and  every  day 
drew  closer  the  ties  of  this  comrade 
regard  and  esteem. 

Such  was  the  cordial  tone  of  intimacy 
maintained  between  us,  that  I  remem- 
ber well,  one  evening  at  Humbert's 
table,  an  animated  discussion  being 
carried  on  between  the  General  and  an 
English  staff-officer  on  the  campaign 
itself-— the  Royalist  averring,  that,  in 
marching  southward  at  all,  a  gross  and 
irreparable  mistake  had  been  made, 
and  that  if  the  French  had  occupied 
Sligo,  and  extended  their  wings  towards 
the  North,  they  would  have  secured  a 
position  of  infinitely  greater  strength, 
and  also  become  the  centre  for  rallying 
round  them  a  population  of  a  very 
different  order  from  the  half-starved 
tribes  of  Mayo. 

Humbert  affected  to  say  that  the 
reason  for  his  actual  plan  was,  that 
twenty  thousand  French  were  daily 
expected  to  land  in  Lough  Swilly, 
and  that  the  western  attack  was  merely 
to  occupy  time  and  attention,  while 
the  more  formidable  movement  went 
on  elsewhere. 

I  know  not  if  the  English  believed 
this;  I  rather  suspect  not.  Certe^ 
they  were  too  polite  to  express  any 
semblance  of  distrust  of  what  was  told 
them  with  all  the  air  of  truth. 

It  was  amusing,  too,  to  see  the 
candour  with  which  eaoh  party  dis. 
cussed  the  other  to  his  face;  the 
French  General  criticising  all  the 
faulty  tactics  and  defective  manoeuvres 
of  the  Royalists;  while  the  English 
never  hesitated  to  aver,  that  whatever 
momentary  success  might  wait  upon 
the  French  arms,  they  were  just  as 
certain  to  be  obliged  to  capitulate  in 
the  end. 

<^  You  know  it  better  than  I  do, 
General,"  said  the  Major  of  Drains. 
**  It  miiy  be  a  d<\y  or  two  earlicor  or 
later,  but  the  issue  will  an4  must  be— 
a  surrender." 

'<  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said 
Humbert,  laughing;  <<(  think  there 
will  be  more  than  one  ^Castlebar.' 
But  let  the  worst  happen,  and  you 
must  own  that  your  haughty  country 
has  received  a  heavy  insult — ^your 
great  England  has  got  a  soufflet  in  the 
face  of  idl  Europe !" 

Thb,  which  our  General  regarded 
as  a  great  oompensation — the  greatest, 
perhaps,  he  could  receive  for  all  de- 
feats-did not  seem  to  affect  the  Eng- 
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lish  with  proportionate  dismay,   nor  fore,  and  with  an  cnga^ment  that 

even  to  ruffle  the  equanimity  of  their  lasted  from  eight  till  two  in  the  after, 

calm  tempers.  noon,  were  obliged  to  be  under  arms 

Upon  one  subject  both  sides  were  for  several  hours,  to  repress  pilla^ 

quite  agreed — that  the  peasantry  never  and  massacre.     Our  allies  now  filled 

could  aid,  but  veiy  possibly  would  the  town,  to  the  number  of  ^^e  thoo- 

always  shipwreck,  every  attempt   to  sand,  openly  demanding  that  it  should 

win  national  independence.  be  given  up  to  them,   parading  the 

''I  should  have  one  army  to  fight  streets  in  riotous  bands,  and  display, 

the  En^ljsh^  and  two  to  keep  down  ing  banners  with  long  lists  of  names, 

the  Irish  I"  was  Humbert's  expression ;  doomed  for  immediate  destruction, 

and  very  little  experience  served  to  The  steadiness  and  temper  of  our 

show  tmii  there  was  not  much  ex-  soldiery  were  severely  tried  Inr  these 

ageeration  in  llie  sentiment.  factious  and  insubordinate  spirits ;  but 

Our  week  a*  Castlebar  taught  us  a  discipline  prevailed  at  last,  and  before 

good    IcMon    in  this    respect.      The  the  first  evening  closed  in,  the  town 

troops,  wearied  with  a  march  that  had  was  quiet,  and,  for  the  time»  at  lout, 

bagun  oa  tiie  midnight  of  the  day  be-  danger  over. 


A  CABOL  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

OtfriftavB,  Kor.  S7,  ISSO. 

Mt  dear  Anthony.— I  was  strolling  yesterday  morning  through  my  plantju 
tions,  knife  in  hand,  lopping  off  decayed  branches,  pruning  irregular  and 
excessive  growth,  and  here  and  there  consigning  to  the  wo^man's  hatchet 
some  dead  tree  which,  having  now  ceased  to  contribute  its  quota  of  ornament 
or  utility,  received  its  sentence — "Cut  it  down;  why  cumbereth  it  the 
gfound?"  dooming  to  a  like  fate  some  over-ambitious  denizen,  which  strug. 
g)ed  for  an  undue  share  of  place  and  greatness  in  the  woody  republic,  and 
crushed  and  bowed  down  its  weaker  companions,  and  robbed  them  of  the  free 
gifls  of  natwre,  the  sun-light,  and  the  air  of  heaven;  the  juice  and  fatness 
of  Uic  earth,  the  dew  and  the  shower ; — ^when  I  fell  into  a  train  of  musing 
as  yon  know  my  wont  is.  Truly,  dear  Anthony,  the  man  who  spends  his 
life  *' exempt  from  public  haunt,'*  and  converses  much  with  others  of  €kxl*s 
creatures  than  his  own  species,  will  learn  a  lore  that  the  dwellers  in  cities  know 
not  of.  He  will  "find  tongues  in  trees,"  and  his  spiritual  sense  will  hear 
strange  words,  that  never  fall  on  the  ear  of  flesh — words  of  knowledge,  of 
reproof,  of  correction,  of  instruction  in  righteousness,  for  which  these  scrip- 
tures of  God,  written  on  the  tablet  of  the  earth,  are  profitable,  even  as  is  Uiat 
*' Scripture  given  by  inspiration."  I  have  somehow  got  the  habit,  as  every 
thoughtful,  solitary  man  does,  of  making  companions  of  the  insentient  things 
about  me.  I  love  to  endue  them  with  thought,  and  to  fimcy  that  they  under- 
stand  my  sensations,  and  I  theirs.  Thus,  I  have  my  friends  and  fiivorites,  ay, 
and  my  loves,  too.  I  have  my  harem  of  flowers — beauties  whose  loveliness  is 
not  veiled  from  the  light,  but  brightens  and  glows  more  and  more  in  the  sun. 
shine — whose  charms  neither  sate  the  heart,  nor  vitiate  the  soul.  I  have  my 
community  of  plants  and  shrubs — ^my  aristocracy  of  forest  trees ;  and  mudi  plea- 
sure and  profit  have  I  as  I  "  consider  how  they  grow."  The  flowers  speak  to 
me  of  joy,  and  peace,  and  love ;  and  their  odorous  breath  whispers  of  purity  of 
soul.  The  low-l^ing  brooms,  the  laurestanas  spreading  along  the  ground,  the 
laurels  and  hoUies,  with  their  thick,  trim,  shining  foliage  of  ever-enduring 
green,  tell  of  humility,  and  the  well-ordered  beauty  of  h<3y  living.  The  of£ 
shews  forth  the  fortitude  that  stands  before  the  storm ;  and,  like  the  martyr 
of  old,  bends  not  to  tribulation  or  trial,  though  it  will  fall  rather  than  bend.  The 
pliant  sallow  admonishes  me  of  that  gentleness  of  spirit  that  will  "give  place 
unto  wrath,"  bowing  under  the  hand  that  buffets,  and  as  it  rises  again,'8bew- 
ingno  mark  or  memory  of  the  smiter.     The  fir  and  the  pine,  green  and  warm 
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wfaen  the  trees  around  tlicm  are  sapless  and  bare,  spi-cad  their  sheltering  arras 
aboTe  some  tender  nurselings,  meet  remembrancers  of  heavenly  Charity.  Then, 
F^th  has  its  representative  in  the  ash,  that  strikes  its  roots  deep  and  clin?- 
ingly  even  into  tne  rock ;  and  Hope  in  the  hazd  that  drops  its  nut  confidingly 
into  the  earth ;  and  Patience  in  the  slow-growing  and  late-matured  walnut. 
And  the  tapering  larch  that  shoots  right  up  to  the  light  and  the  air,  calls  to 
mind  the  Piety  of  earnest  souls  that  ever  look  and  struggle  up  heavenward?. 
Have  we  not,  too,  trees  that  bear  their  fruit  of  righteous  works,  and  others 
fruitless,  but  with  their  leaves  abundant — mere  professions  and  words  of  much 
promise ;  and  the  cankered  heart,  and  the  dead,  withered  branch,  and  the  dis- 
eased or  distorted  limb,  that  must  be  cut  off  and  cast  away  to  insure  the  health 
or  the  beauty  of  the  tree  ?  If  at  any  time  I  weary  of  the  face  of  man,  or  chafe 
at  his  folly,  I  can  betake  myself  to  the  woodlands,  and  hear  the  leafy  things 
around  whisper  wisdom  and  truth  as  they  bend  their  branches  towairds  me, 
while  I  lean  against  their  trunks  with  my  book,  and  re-absorb  the  peace  of  Grod's 
nature  :*- 

^  "For  where 

I  have  my  books 

I  have  old  friends, 

Whose  cheering  looks 

Make  me  amends 

For  coldnesses  in  men :  and  so 

With  those  departed  long  ago, 

And  with  wild  flowers  and  trees. 

And  with  the  living  breeze, 

And  with  *■  the  still  small  voice  * 

Within,  I  wonld  rejoice. 

And  converse  hold,  while  breath 

Held  me,  and  then — come  Death." 

A  cUittering  of  hoofs  on  the  gravel  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  saw  Uncle 
Saul's  little  post-boy,  *'  Shawneen,**  rid  in  s^  on  his  donkey  at  full  canter  down 
the  avenue  towards  the  house.  I  stepped  forward  to  intercept  him,  but  he  flew 
passed  me  with  unabated  speed,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions  to  bring 
the  beast  to  a  stand  still.  The  animal,  though  but  an  ass,  seemed  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Baconian  school,  and  having,  according  to  the  precept  of  his 
master,  proposed  to  himself,  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  one  great  and 
final  object,  he  pursued  it  steadily  without  pause  or  deviation  ;  and  so  having 
left  his  own  stable  with  the  fixed  determination  of  reaching  mine,  he  was  in- 
dis]>osed  to  fall  short  of  his  purpose,  no  matter  what  pressing  solicitations  were 
used  to  induce  him.  At  lengtn,  however,  Shawneen,  by  dmt  of  sawing  the 
bridle  with  both  hands,  contrived  to  turn  the  donkey  right  round :  but  with 
change  of  direction  came  change  of  purpose,  and  accordingly  he  set  off'  again, 
wriggting  his  tail  and  sticking  down  nis  iiead  with  the  evident  intention  of  re- 
turning  to  his  own  apartments.  This  I  was  determined  to  frustrate,  so  I  seized 
the  bndle  as  he  was  cantering  by  me,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  our  united 
exertions  were  successful.  After  a  few  graceful  retrograde  movements,  not 
unlike  the  backing  of  a  steamer  when  she  reverses  her  paddles,  the  donkey 
swung  round  to  his  moorings  beside  me.  **  Well,  Shawneen,  what's  the 
matter?"  The  boy  was  too  much  '*  blown"  to  speak,  but  be  pulled  a  letter  out 
of  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  rae.  I  opened  the  envelope,  and  in  its  fold  were 
these  words  in  my  uncle's  hand-writing : — «*  Good  news — read  and  return,  S.S." 
The  letter  itself  I  perused  with  much  interest :  it  was  from  my  worthy  god- 
father, Jonathan  Freke,  of  New  York,  fiill  of  love  and  kindpess :  you  can 
imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  I  read  the  following  passage : — *'  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  prosperity  with  which  Grod  has  blessed  me,  and  for  which  I  humbly 
trust  I  am  not  ungrateful,  I  always  pine  for  the  dear  fiiends  from  whom  I  have 
been  so  long  severed  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  tlie  return  of  Easter  or  Christmas 
that  my  heart  did  not  yearn  afler  them,  and  the  wish  arise  that  I  were  sitting  in 
Your  hospitable  mansion,  dear  Saul,  in  the  midst  of  all  whom  I  lo^k  But  tlM 
home-sickness  has  of  late  grown  so  strong  upon  me  that  I  can  no  longer  support 
it,  and  so  I  am  winding  up  my  affairs,  and  will  leave  the  firm  to  younger  hands, 
while  I  haste  away  to  sit  beside  your  hearth  at  Christmas,  and  grow  young  again 
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in  the  light  of  so  niany  dear  faces.*'    I  despatched  the  hoj  and  fell  into  a 

•fsweet  mnsin^. ^Thrice  blessed  and  happy  influences  of  that  religion  wfakli 

accommodates  itA  ordinances  to  the  nm^ure  of  our  social  affections  ae  it  frnres 
its  graces  to  sustain  oar  spiritual  life — whose  sabbaths  Pecmit  the  bodj  wii3e  they 
refVesh  the  soul — ^whose  festivals  arc  not  onljr  spiritual  rejoicings,  but  potent  bonds 
to  bind  together  the  human  family  in  the  brotherhood  of  lore  I  The  Dirinity  of 
Christianity,  had  it  no  other  proof,  would  stand  confessed  in  this — that  it  is  die 
moat  sublime,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  lovely  social  ^rstem  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  wondrously  aoapted  to  cherish  and  develope  aU  that  is  good  in  maa'a 
nature,  to  repress  all  that  is  evil,  to  make  him  the  best  citizen,  the  traest 
friend,  the  tenderest  parent,  and  the  most  duteous  child.  I  hold  it,  therefere, 
to  be  an  obligation,  equaUy  social  and  rcli^ous,  to  maintain  in  all  their  ancient 
integrity  the  jovoui  observances  of  those  restive  seasons ;  they  are  stages  in  tbe 
great  ioomey  of  human  life,  when  man  pauses  for  a  moment  from  the  intent  cod 
absorbing  selftahness  with  which  each  is  pressing  onwards,  to  foi^  self  and  to 
look  lovingly  on  his  brother.  And  preeminent  above  all  others  is  the  Festrral 
of  the  Nativity.  The  wondrous  event  which  it  commemorates  inflnencea  the 
aoul  with  a  grateful  happiness,  and  opens  the  heart  to  the  reception  of  all  kindly 
affections.  I  love  to  see  it  kept  in  all  its  glory.  I  love  it  for  its  holy  charities, 
for  its  humanising  influences,  for  its  generous  cheer,  its  wassail  bowl,  the 
misletoe,  the  song,  and  the  dance.  I  love  it  for  the  recollections  of  rhiMiA 
delight  with  which  it  is  associated ;  but  in  chief  I  love  it  for  this,  that  it  brings 
back  to  home  the  feet  that  have  been  wandering  awav  from  it  during  the  year 
that  it  unites  again  in  one  common  family  those  who  have  been  scattered  abroad 
amid  strange  scenes  and  in  diverse  pursuits,  renovating  the  affecti(»is  that  dis- 
tance or  time  may  have  weakened,  drawing  us  all  together  round  the  one  holy 
well  of  love,  to  drink  of  it  and  strengthen  our  hearts,  and  fill  them  witn 
stores  of  kindliness,  that  may  sustain  us  when  we  go  forth  into  the  arid  deaerts 
of  life. 

There  is  something,  to  m^  thinking,  profoundly  affectbg  in^  the  appearance 
of  external  nature  with  which  Christmas  is  usually  ushered  in.  Evervtbing 
arotmd  is  suggestive,  as  if  by  a  wise  arrangement,  of  the  havoc  which  sm  has 
wrought  on  the  world.  The  earth — ^how  umike  to  the  vernal  glory  of  her  primal 
sinlessness ! — ^lies  torpid  and  exhausted,  stript  alike  of  the  verdure  of  spring,  the 
bloom  of  summer,  and  the  richness  of  autumn.  With  the  shroud  of  snow  upon 
her  bosom,  and  the  ice  upon  her  heart  beneath,  she  looks  the  emblem  of  physical 
death.  And  then  it  is — when  the  curse  laid  upon  man  is  upon  her,  too,  for  man's 
sake— that  He  who  had  walked  the  bowers  ot  Paradise  in  the  majesty  of  a  king 
and  the  benignity  of  a  father,  now  revisits  the  earth,  in  her  desolation  and  abase- 
ment, as  a  lowly  feeble  child ;  yet  potent  to  reconquer  His  kingdom  from  the 
usurper,  and  to  found  a  system  adculated  to  revolutionise  the  world  to  its 
extremest  limits. 

The  recollections  of  Christmas  during  my  childhood  are  still  the  dearest  and 
holiest  memories  of  my  life,  and  I  cannot  even  yet  recall  them  without  mingled 
feelinzs  of  pleasure  and  pfun.  My  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears,  and  my  heart  is 
stirred,  when  I  call  to  ramd  four  children,  with  impatient  wakefulness,  awaiting 
the  dawn  of  morning,  that  they  might  dress  and  hurry  down — stcaHng  on  tip-toe 
to  the  door  of  their  parents'  chamber — then  artlessly  singing  their  Christmas 
hymn ;  and,  when  it  was  ended,  springing  into  the  room  with  gay  clamour, 
claiming  their  Christma?-boxc8,  and  wishmg  a  happy  Christmas,  and  receiving 
the  kiss  and  blessing.  And  those  parents — where  are  they  now  ?  And  we— 
where  are  we  ?  One,  the  loveliest  and  meekest  of  souls,  sleeps  in  peace,  wearied 
of  the  world  before  it  was  well  entered  on  ;  and  the  others  have  gone  each  his 
different  way,  and  now  meet  but  rarely ;  for  we  have  no  fether's  house  to  re- 
assemble us,  and  I  ofren  ask  in  thought,  *'  Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thy  heart  ?•' 

But  ye,  who  still  have  that  priceless  blessing,  a  father's  home,  know  that  it  is  a 
holy  temple  to  which  all  should,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  go  up  at  seasons  to  worship. 
Make  it  the  focal  point  to  which  all  your  hearts  and  feet,  no  matter  how  distant 
ye  be,  shall  at  seasons  converge ;  where  all  your  affections,  like  rays  of  li^ht 
which  the  glass  draws  together,  shall  meet  ana  commingle  in  a  glow  of  love,  m- 
tense  and  ardent.    Let  no  cold  philosophy  sneer  down  for  ye  these  honoured 
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festirities ;  nor  lot  the  children  of  a  utilitarian  age  deem  themselves  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  their  simpler  sires^  who  failed  not  to  call  the  annual 
muster-roll  of  glad  hearts  and  joyous  faces,  to  see  that  none  were  wanting 
i  n  their  places — that  none  had  fallen  away  or  lagged  behind  in  the  journey  of 
life. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  strong  upon  me,  I  sat  down,  dear  Anthony,  to 
tell  you  a  tale  which  should  illustrate  what  I  have  just  written.  The  actors  in  it 
have' all  passed  away  from  earth;  but  you  will,  perhaps,  discover,  under  feigned 
names,  one  at  least  of  them.  I  wrought  at  my  pleasant  employ  till  the  early 
twilight  surprised  me,  and  after  my  sohtary  dinner  I  resumed  my  pen  till  mid- 
night. This  morning  I  was  sitting,  after  a  late  breakfast,  preparing  my  despatch 
for  thee,  dear  Anthony,  when  a  vision  of  a  white  pony  and  its  rider  dashed  by 
the  window,  and  in  a  few  moments  my  cousin  Abigail  stood  before  me.  I 
protest,  Anthony,  she  looked  very  pretty.  The  flush  of  health,  heightened 
Dy  the  morning  air,  suffused  her  brow  and  cheeks ;  her  brown  hair  had 
escaped  from  beneath  her  gold-banded  riding-cap  of  blue  velvet ;  her  eyes  beamed 
laughingly  as  she  laid  her  riding-wand  across  my  shoulders ;  and  her  figured- 
well  1  well  I — all  I  shall  say  is  that  a  tight-fitting  habit  sets  it  off  charmingly.— 
*' What,  Jonathan !  so  late  at  breakfast!     Do,  pray,  bestir  yourself;  fwant 

you  to  ride  with  me  to ."  Now>  there  is  nothing  more  provoking  or  humbling 

to  my  vanity  than  the  manner  in  which  my  fair  cousins,  one  and  aU,  treat  me. 
I  veriljr  believe  they  think  I  was  sent  into  the  worid  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  minister  to  their  gratification  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  actually  practise  flirting 
on  me,  as  gentlemen  practise  shooting  on  a  stuffed  figure ;  and  that,  too,  without 
the  slightest  fear  that  their  little  hearts  may  be  endangered  by  coming  within 
the  range  of  my  attractions.  So  I  answered  Miss  Abigail,  somewhat  crustily — 
**  indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  am  very  busy  at  present."  **  Well,  then, 
I  shall  wait  till  your  business  is  finished.  But  what  is  this,  Coz  ?  Ah !  I  see 
you  are  writing  one  of  your  rigmaroles  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Poplar  I  Come,  let 
me  see  it !"  She  snatched  up  my  papers,  and  prepared  to  spring  out  of  the 
window.  I  captured  her  just  in  time,  and  punished  ner  as  young  ladies  should 
be  punished,  who  make  so  free  with  young  gentlemen,— *'  For  shame,  Jonathan  I 
If  you  were  not  my  cousin,  I  should  say  you  were  very  rude  I"  Being  both  in 
fault,  we  came  to  terms,  and  I  offered  to  read,  if  she  would  sit  quietly  and  listen. 
So  the  girl  sat  down  in  my  easy  chair,  and  composed  her  features  till  they  as- 
sumed an  air  of  most  demure  sobriety.  '*  Now,  Jonathan,  proceed.  Take 
notice,  I  shall  criticise  you  unmercifully."    Then  I  read  my  poem  of 

RAVKNSCROPT   HALL. 

'Twas  a  sweet  summer  eve.     The  flush  of  day 
Had  paled  from  crimson  to  that  nameless  hue 
That  tints  the  sea-shell.     The  still  sultry  air 
Was  tempered  by  the  gentlest  breeze  that  crept 
Up  from  the  sleeping  lake,  over  whose  face 
The  ^y,  thin  mist  was  hanging.     A  fair  girl 
Sate  in  a  casement,  through  whose  open  frame 
Bright-eyed  and  odorous  flowers  wreathed  their  heads. 
As  though  they  gazed  and  breathed  in  kindred  love 
On  one  as  lovelv  and  as  sweet  as  they. 
She  held  a  scroU,  and  ever  as  she  read 
Her  eyes  looked  gleeful,  and  a  light,  gay  laugh— 
The  music  of  a  heart  that  knew  no  care- 
Rang  out  upon  the  night  air. 

From  the  lawn. 
Close  dipt  and  green,  that  sloped  in  gentle  swell 
Up  to  the  window's  base,  one  stole  with  step 
Timid  and  noiseless,  till  he  stood  before 
The  maid.    Anon  she  raised  her  eyes — their  light. 
Clear  and  unwavering,  fell  upon  his  face 
As  sun-light  falls  on  a  deep-flowing  stream. 
His  brow  flushed  sudden,  and  his  &k  eye  grew 
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Dilate  and  troublous ;  then  he  looked  away. 
And  his  pale  lips,  with  ill-assumed  ease. 
Essayed  some  common-place — I  know  not  what— ^ 
Some  word  of  greeting. 

*'  Ah  I  dear  Walter,  welcome, 
ThouYt  just  in  time  to  read  these  rhymes  thyself." 
The  striplii^  took  the  page,  and  sate  him  down 
Beside  the  maiden,  and  he  read  this  lay :— . 


"  Why  doth  the  pilgrim  wander  afar, 

O'er  parchiDg  deserts  and  traddess  ways  ? 
Why  doth  he  brave  the  elements*  war 

In  the  reeling  bark  on  the  boiling  seas? 
Why  presses  he  onward,  nor  never  delays — 

Why  smilingly  hopes  where  others  repine  ? 
TIs  becaose  he  knows,  with  the  evening's  rays. 

He  shall  kneel  in  prayer  at  the  long-songfat  shrine. 

«•  Why,  hi  the  cool  and  balmy  idr, 

When  the  bine  heavens  beam  hi  the  star-Bt  night, 
Does  the  softened  savage  smk  down  in  prayer, 

And  worship  all  lowly  each  silvery  light  ? 
Why  does  he  raise  his  swimming  sight 

To  those  worlds  that  wander  in  endless  qpaoe  ? 
Tis  because  he  feels  as  they  glitter  bright, 

That  Divinity  glows  in  each  borning  £Me. 

*'  When,  wrapt  in  devotion,  the  pilgrim  kneels, 

Does  he  think  that  the  saint  new  bliss  acquires? 
Does  he  fimcy  the  blessed  more  rapture  feels 

That  his  bosom  gloweth  with  holy  fires  ? 
Ah,  no  1  his  humbler  wish  but  aspires 

At  his  angePs  shrine  to  oflfer  his  praise ; 
Tis  all  his  loving  bosom  requires — 

To  adore  tbe  sabit — and  retrace  his  ways. 

'*  When  the  savage  bows  down  In  the  dlent  night, 

And  yields  up  to  heaven  hb  homage  free ; 
Does  he  think  that  the  glittering  orbs  of  h'ght 

More  brightly  sliines  since  he  bends  the  knee  ? 
Ah,  no  I  he  deems  not  that  such  can  be, 

When,  enraptured,  he  looks  on  the  glorious  sides ; 
He  but  worsliips  Beau^  instinctively — 

That  beauty  of  Brightness  that  never  dies. 

**  Oh,  fairest !  I  pray  thee  ask  me  not  then 

Why  my  feet  retread  their  well-known  ways. 
Why  my  true,  fond  heart  returns  again 

To  pour  at  the  shrine  of  my  love  its  lays ; 
Or  why  I  seek  to  live  in  the  rays, 

The  melting  rays  of  thy  stany  eye ; 
Why  gaze  on  the  beauties  tiiy  face  displays. 

As  beaming  and  soft  as  a  summer  sky. 

(( At  tbe  lovely  shrine  of  a  lovelier  mind, 

With  all  of  a  Palmer's  holy  zeal, 
I  bow  to  the  innocence  there  enshrined, 

Though  thy  bosom  no  glow  responsive  feel. 
And,  oh !  when  the  trembling  glances  steal 

From  thine  eyes  of  light  o*er  thy  features  fair, 
The  thought  that  my  bosom  would  fain  conceal 

They  read— that  my  heart  is  bnmhig  there." 

*'  In  good  sooth,  dear  Walter, 
TLouVt  a  brave  rhym'ster  for  a  youth  so  young ; 
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When  thou  art  man  I  think  thou'lt  be  a  poet. 

Tf  thou  can'st  write  so  sweet  without  a  love, 

^\liat  wilt  thou  do  when  thou  shalt  have  a  mistress  ? 

Beshrew  me,  should  I  ever  have  a  suitor, 

I'll  make  thee  teach  the  swain  such  pretty  strains 

To  woo  me  in  withal." 

The  boy  replied  not,  but  his  cheeks  and  brow 
Paled  with  a  sudden  chill  that  sent  the  blood 
Back  on  his  heart,  and  made  him  faint  and  sick. 
The  maiden  noted  not  the  instant  change 
That  her  light  words  had  wrought,  for  she  had  paused. 
Pondering  on  some  deep  thought  within  her  heart. 
Then  added,  quickly,  '•  Hast  mou  heard  that  Ralph 
Has  safe  returned,  and  straightway  will  be  here? 
I  marvel  much  if  strange  lands  and  new  faces 
Have  dimmed  the  memory  of  dear  old  home. 
Dear  Ralph !  he  should  be  now  well  nigh  a  man. 
Ay,  and  a  brave  one.    How  I  long  to  see  him  1 
Afiethinks,  dear  Walter,  you  are  strangely  moody 
Come,  let  us  in  unto  our  pleasant  tasl^ — 
I  to  my  frame,  and  thou  the  while  to  read 
The  wondrous  music  of  the  poet's  song, 
Delightful  Tennyson.     Where  left  we  off? 
Ah !  I  remember.     'Twas  the  talking  oak 
Of  Sumner  Chase,  just  where  the  maiden  spies 
Her  own  name  carved  upon  his  wrinkled  rind. 

'*  Oh,  yes,  she  wandered  round  and  round 
Theae  knotted  knees  of  mine, 
And  foond,  and  kissed  the  name  she  fouid, 
And  sweetly  murmured  thine. 

o 

"  A  tear-drop  trembled  from  its  source, 
And  down  my  surface  crept. 
My  sense  of  touch  is  somewhat  coarse, 
But  I  believe  I  wept 

**  Then  flushed  her  cheek  with  rosy  light, 
She  glanced  across  the  plain ; 
But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight — 
She  kissed  me  once  again." 

Ran  it  not  so,  my  brother  ? 

Then  the  boy 
Started  as  if  a  shrewd  pang  stung  his  heart, 
And  with  a  fierce  and  sullen  rage  he  crushed 
Within  his  hand  the  scroll  wherein,  with  care 
Most  artful,  he  had  poured  his  hot  soul  out 
In  a  feigned  verse,  not  daring  yet  to  name 
Her  whom  he  loved,  but  aiming  artfully 
To  move  her  heart  the  while  ;  even  as  one  skilled 
In  sounds  of  music,  with  his  voice  essays 
To  find  the  pitch  of  a  sweet-stringed  lute. 
Then  lists  attentive  if  perchance  the  cord 
Trembles  responsive  with  congenial  tone. 
But  he,  poor  bov,  found  no  response,  and  so 
He  tore  the  leaf'^and  strewed  it  in  the  air— — 
Ofiended,  marvelling,  sorrowful  by  turns, 
,  The  girl  surveyed  him  till  her  blue  eye  swam  ^ 

In  moisture,  that  swelled  o'er  the  reddening  lid. 
And  glistened  on  the  dark  and  taper  lash  ; 
But  spoke  she  not.    Remorseful  and  ashamed, 
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''  Alice,"  he  cried,  *<  forgive  me  this  wild  mood ; 
Coold*8t  thou  my  gpirit  ra«d  thoa  would*ft  forgiye — 
Being  miread,  1  more  forffiTeneu  need.*' 
"  Nay,  Walter,  I  do  read  thy  heart,  and  plainly, — 
Thou'rt  somewhat  chafed — confew  it— that  thy  varse 
Has  not  been  praised  with  sighings,  and  <  Ah  1  me't  '^ 
The  tribute  or  such  pretty  k^e  oonoeits. 
Poets  are  all  such  yam  and  jealous  creaturo»— 
And  why  not  thou  ?    But  oome,  thou  shalt  no^  fail 
Of  minstrers  guerdon." 

Then  she  plucked  a  rote, 
FulLblown  and  dewy,  and  withjn>ortiye  hand 
Showeied  the  loosed  leayes  on  Walter*s  brow  ;  but  he 
Turned  sorrowful  a?ra^,  and  with  a  sigh 
Walked  down  the  slopintf  turf,  and  pMaad  from  sight 
Amidst  the  shadows  of  a  uiurel  groye. 

«<Well,  my  dear  Jonathan,"  said  Abigail,  *'I  think  your  Alioe  must  have 
been  purblind.  If  any  one  were  to  make  loye  to  me  in  that  fashion,  I  should 
find  him  out,  I  warrant  me.  For  my  part,  I  always  think  there  b  something 
Tory  suspicious  in  a  young  gentleman  reading  poetry  to  a  young  kdy. "  '*  What  t 
always,  Abigail  ?"  "  Oh  1  no  doubt  there  are  cases  where  '^  quite  out  of  the 
question.     But  go  on,  Jonathan." 

Alice  and  Ralph,  in  the  hot  noon  of  di^, 
Paced  a  sweet  alley  where  the  birch,  and  oak. 
And  ligfat^rayed  ashes,  interlacing  close 
Their  lofty  oranches  in  an  arch  o'eniead. 
Shut  out  the  suiuglare.    Carolled  wild  the  birds 
Deep  in  the  underwood,  or  on  the  heights 
Of  rocking  branches,  where  they  basml  in  light. 
^  Alice  and  Ralph  alone  paced  to  and  fix). 

So  silent  both,  that  ye  might  hear  the  tread 
Of  their  slow  feet  upon  the  shell-strewed  walk. 
Or  the  low  chirping  of  the  shrill  cicada. 
The  young  man  gaSed  upon  the  gentle  ^rl 
Intent  and  long,  as  though  his  eves  womd  pry 
Deep  through  ner  orbs  into  her  heart  of  hearts. 
And  read  the  hivM  sweetness  of  her  loye. 
She  the  while 

Curtained  her  blue  eyes  with  their  firingM  lids. 
And  gave  not  entrance  to  his  passionate  gaze. 
Woman's  defensiye  instinct  1  like  the  fiower 
That  closes  auick  its  sensitiye  leaves  if  e'en 
An  infant's  nnger  touch  them. 

And  thus  they  walked,  happy,  yet  ill  at  ease^ 
For  they  were  lovers,  though  as  yet  no  word 
Of  formal  courtship  told  t^  young  man's  love. 
But  ere  the  shadows  of  the  western  hills 
Stretched  far  into  the  vale  at  eventide. 
Their  hearts  stood  all  confest.     It  skills  not  how — 
By  words,  or  something  tenderer  still  than  words— < 
•Tis  the  old  tale — old,  yet  still  ever  new, — 
The  mode  still  varying,  but  the  end  the  same, 
In  all  times--in  all  places — in  the  halls 
Of  princes — in  the  peasant's  lowly  hut-« 
In  crowded  cities-— m  the  lone  savannahs — 

The  same  mysterious,  subtle,  potent  instinct,  ^ 

That  ffuided  Adam  in  primevsu  bowers, 
And  snook  with  troublous  jov  the  beating  heart 
Of  his  most  beauteous  God-gifl ;  and  that  now. 
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In  this  old,  sin-stain^  and  d«fi^aierate  worlds 
Wakes  in  man's  heart  the  one  lone  feeling  left 
That  links  him  still  to  God>  and  makes  him  holy. 
Mortal^  beware  how  thou  dost  use  this  gitl  I 
If  with  a  reverent  joy,  a  holy  awe» 
Thou  entertainest  m  Uiy  purest  soul 
This  aneel  sent  from  Goa  as  unawares* 
'Tis  well>  for  thou  art  sanctified  thereby  ; 
But  if  thou  stain  with  one  unhallowed  thought 
The  crystal  fount  of  that  divinest  essence-«- 
If  thou  dost  throw  on  that  bright  holy  flame 
Even  but  the  thousandth  part  of  aught  that's  gross* 
Then  dost  thou  grieve  Gknl's  Spirit*  quench  his  light* 
And  cause*  it  may  be*  even  to  go  forth 
From  the  heart's  temple  that  thou  hast  defiled* 
As  erst  from  God's  own  face  on  Sion's  Mount* 
The  dread  decree — '*  Let  us  depart  from  hence." 

"I  protest*  sweet  coz.*  you  discourse  of  love  like  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Why,  this  is  a  very  bio^phy  of  the  passion  from  the  days  of  Adam  downwards. 
Who  taught  you  all  this  love,  pray?  What  do  you  know  about  fli^es  and 
essences  ?"  **  Hush*  hush,  Abby ;  you  must  not  talk  lightly  of  wl»t  b  above 
your  comprehension.     Hold  your  tongue,  and  listen." 

The  balmy  breath  of  sununer*  now  no  more 

Odorous  with  herb  and  flower*  floats  on  the  air. 

The  slanting  sun  shines  with  a  tempered  ray 

On  plain  ai^  woodland*  and  the  rower's  hand 

Hath  gathered  in  the  harvest.    Ah*  now  swift 

Have  fled  the  weeks  for  Alice  and  her  Balph  1 

How  slow  to  Walter !    Every  day  more  shy 

And  moody  grown,  the  boy  now  careful  shunt 

The  converse  once  so  loved^the  book*  the  lute* 

In  vain  hath  Alice  sought  with  soothing  words 

To  win  him  back  to  his  old  sweet  employ ; 

For  well  she  loved  him  with  a  brother's  Ipve* 

And  mourned  to  find*  she  knew  not  why*  that  love 

Returned  no  more.    Alas  I  she  had  not  read 

His  heart  aright — else*  had  she  surely  seen 

He  loved  too  deep  to  give  a  brother's  love* 

Or  be  content  with  sister's  ;  so  at  length 

She  ceased  to  struggle  with  his  waywardness* 

The  rather  that  her  heart  had  now  a  joy 

Dearer  and  nM>re  engrossing.     Thus  betw^n 

The  two  young  brothers  somehow  something  came 

That  cast  its  freezing  shadow  o'er  their  hearts ) 

For  Walter's  words  were  proud*  and  short*  and  sharp. 

And  ofttimes  with  a  stem  and  savage  scorn 

He  spumed  Ralph's  wonted  love ;  and  so 

Their  spirits  day  by  day  grew  more  apart 

In  sad  estrangement. 

Now  upon  a  day 
In  the  late  Autunm*  Walter  and  his  sik'o 
Sat  on  the  terrace.     And  it  chanced  between 
The  aged  elms  that  stretched  in  double  row* 
Alice  and  Ralph  were  walking—arm  in  arm. 
Then  the  old  man  looked  smilmgly*  and  said* 
*'  Has  Ralph  been  telling  thee  about  his  suit  ?" 
But  Walter's  face  grew  pale*  and  he  replied* 
'*  I  do  not  keep  R^ph's  secrets." 

•*  Well,  my  sob, 
I'll  spare  his  blushes.    He  ha^  wooed  and  wou 
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Fair  Alice,  and  will  make  her  soon  his  wife. 
I  marvel  little  that  the  sweet  girl  gained 
Ralph's  heart  so  quickly.    Who  could  live  near  her 
Ana  love  her  not  ?" 

While  thus  the  old  man  spoke. 
Like  a  sharp  arrow  glancing  from  its  course. 
His  simple  words  sank  deep  and  woundingly 
Into  a  breast  he  aimed  not  at.     But  he 
Discerned  not  the  anguish  of  the  boy, 
Nor  even  dreamed  tMt  one  so  youn^  as  he 
Should  love  like  man.     And  so  the  father  mused 
A  moment  in  sweet  thought, — ^then  smiling,  said,*— 
"  Strange  I  that  the  dearest  wishes  of  my  li% 
Are  thus  accomplished.     When  my  best  of  friends, 
Ralph  Moreton,  died  in  Florence,  at  his  side 
I  stood,  and  in  my  arms  I  held  a  babe 
Close  to  his  glazing  eye,  that  he  might  fill 
His  dying  gaze  with  the  loved  miniature 
Of  one  whose  face  he  soon  should  see  in  Heaven. 
When  he  had  kissed  and  blessed  the  child,  and  I 
Had  given  her  to  the  nurse  to  bear  her  thence, 
Ralph  took  mv  hand  in  his  cold  palm  and  said, 

*  Henry,  my  Alice  soon  will  be  alone ; 

Her  mother  and  myself  loved  thee  and  thine. 
And  we  commit  our  little  one  to  thee. 
Cherish  her  ever  as  if  she  were  thine ; 
And  when  my  godson,  Ralph,  shall  be  a  man. 
Perchance  our  ancient  love  will  grow  again 
In  their  young  hearts,  and  he  wiB  be  to  her — 
What  I  have  been  to  thee,  my  Mary!* 

Then 
I  wrung  his  hand,  but  spoke  not     Had  I  tried, 
I  should  have  sobbed  aloud,  and  marred  the  peace 
Of  God  then  resting  on  the  dying  man ; 
For  he  had  eently  thrown  his jptue  face  back. 
And  turned  his  eyes  towards  Heaven  ;  and  I  felt 
That  in  that  awful  hour  there  stood  by  him 
The  spirit  ministrant  of  her  he  loved. 
Even  as  in  life  she  oft  had  ministered. 
And  in  the  pauses  of  his  quickening  breath 
I  caught  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  words, 

*  Said  I  not  well,  my  Mary  V — So  he  passed 
(For  thus  my  fancy  ever  loves  to  think) 

To  Heaven  with  her  whose  name  was  on  his  lips." 

The  old  man  ceased  to  muse  aloud,  but  still 
He  mused  in  silence,  for  his  thoughts  had  strayed 
Away  into  the  sad  and  shadowy  past ; 
And  when  at  length  he  waked  up  with  a  sigh. 
And  turned  his  moistened  eye  to  seek  his  son« 
He  found  him  not— the  boy  had  stolen  away. 

The  day  when^Ralph  and  Alice  were  to  w]ed 

Drew  quickly  near ;  and  but  a  week  remained 

For  preparation.     So  it  was  arranged 

That  Ralph  at  midnight  should  sp^  up  to  town. 

To  set  in  order  all  those  needful  things 

That  worldly  prudence  and  sage  men  of  law 

Environ  spousals  with.    Alice  and  he 

Had  bade  good  night,  but  none  was  there  to  see 

That  sweet,  sad  parting ;  for  his  father  sat 

Poring  o'er  parchments  in  the  library ; 

And  Walter — as  his  wont  was  much  of  late-« 
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AVas  absent,  none  knew  whither^  nor  inqnired. 
Perchance  in  his  own  chamber^  with  his  books. 
Or  wandering  forth  into  the  starry  night. 
And  so  the  hours  passed  on,  and  silence  fell 
Upon  the  mansion.     But  a  taper's  li^t  . 
Streamed  from  a  lattice  in  a  distant  wing 
Forth  on  the  darkness,  till  its  radiance  fdl 
Upon  the  green,  trim,  holly's  polished  leaves. 
And  made  them  glint  and  flicker. 

Hark !  A  sound 
As  if  of  song  comes  forth  upon  the  air. 
Plaintive,  yet  passing  sweet — and  this  the  strain : 


The  svaCa  last  smUe  is  beaming 

Along  the  western  main ; 
And  twilight's  shades  are  streaming 

Cer  heaven  and  earth  again. 
Ah  !  thus,  'mid  tears  of  sorrow, 

Thy  farewell  smile  I  see, 
And  think  that  ere  to-morrow, 

Thou'lt  go  &om  love  and  me. 

Bnt  soon  the  mild  mom  smiling, 

Shall  cheer  the  glooms  of  night ; 
So  hope,  my  heart  beguiling, 

May  soothe,  though  not  delight. 
And  as  her  beams  enlighten 

Night's  shades  till  mom  appear, 
May  hope  each  sorrow  brighten, 

Im  joy  and  thon  be  here. 

Farewell!  each  sun's  declining 

Shall  bring  sweet  thoughts  of  thee ; 
Each  midnight  moonbeam  shining 

Speak  hope  and  peace  to  me. 
For  oh !  each  daylight  fading. 

Each  midnight  hour  told  o'er, 
Thy  faithful  steps  is  leading 

To  joy  and  me  once  more. 

Unwelcome  fell  those  soimds  upon  the  ear 
Of  one  who  paced  beneath  with  feveri^  brow 
Bared  to  the  night  breeze.    It  was  his  own  song. 
With  here  and  there  a  word  put  in  or  chang^. 
A  **  thee"  for  <<me/'  thus  made  to  speak  the  love 
Of  her  he  loved  unto  his  happy  rival. 
What  marvel  that  the  thought  nigh  drove  him  mad. 
To  find  that  the  fond  creatmre  of  nis  brain. 
That  he  had  sent  to  watch  and  tend  his  love. 
And  whisper  to  her  heart  sweet  thoughts  of  hiip. 
Should  thus  work  treason  to  him^  and  be  used 
To  bear  her  love-sighs  to  another's  heart  I — 
A  fiend  was  roused  within  him  at  that  hour. 
That  in  a  moment  made  him  grow  a  man ; 
And  he  strode  back  with  a  wild,  stem  resolve 
To  give  his  full  heart  vent,  whatever  might  come. 
The  lamp-light  shining  through  the  half-closed  door 
Led  him  to  where  his  father  still  remained, 
But  not  alone,  for  Ralph  had  joined  him  now. 
To  say  farewell  at  parting.    Then  the  heart 
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Of  the  mad  boy  boiled  o*er  in  words  of  raae, 
And  hate^  and  3Com*  and  high  defiance,  bknt 
With  grief,  and  tears,  and  desperation — 'till 
Father  and  brother  looked,  ainasied  to  hear 
His  strange,  wild  tale  of  passion.    Balph's  calm  eye 
At  length  'gan  kindle;  and  to  his  quivering  Up 
Sharp  words  were  rising.    But  his  father  saw 
His  mood,  and  back  repressed  him  with  his  arm  s 
And  thus  to  Walter :  <*  Wretched,  senseless  boy  I 
How  has  this  passion  mastered  thy  young  heart, 
That  thou  should'st  thus  intrude  upon  the  love 
That  thou  didst  know  full  well  two  saints  in  heaTen 
Have  sanctified,  and  I,  thy  sire»  approTe, 
Hence  to  thy  chamber,  "Walter,  ana  when  next 
We  meet  I  look  to  find  that  thou  hast  chased 
This  childish  phantas)r  from  out  thy  brain." 
Then  Walter  raised  his  eyes  upon  his  sire. 
And  in  his  look  was  blent  a  host  of  feelings. 
Once  he  essayed  to  speak,  but  shook  his  head 
With  a  changed  purpose,  and  retired.    Bal^Ji  sprang 
After  his  brother,  with  a  brother's  love,*— 
But  Walter  rudely  shook  him  off  and  passed. 

I  saw  that  my  fair  auditress  was  about  to  ^peak,  so  I  laid  down  my  paper. 
*'  This  will  never  do,  Jonathan.  Two  brothers  in  love  with  one  girl,  and  one 
of  them  not  out  of  his  round  jacket.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  except  in 
plays  or  romances.  What  will  tJie  critics  say  to  it  ?"  ''I  don't  care  a  fig  about 
the  critics."  **  'Tis  unnatural—."  **  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  nature, 
Abby.  You're  a  little  goose."  *'  And  you  know  very  little  about  good  breeds 
ing,  Jonathan ;  you're  a  great  bear."  X  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  so  I  took 
to  my  reading. 

dome,  with  his  stealthy  feet,  had  circled  round 
The  sun  seven  times ;  Alice  and  Ralph  had  wed. 
And  two  fair  children  blessed  their  Happy  home — 
The  home  where  Moreton  and  his  wife  mul  dwelt. 
Some  three  hours'  pleajaant  ride  from  the  old  hidL 
But  Walter — ^where  was  he?    None  ever  knew. 
Save  that,  at  early  dawn,  upon  that  day 
That  Ralph  had  left  the  Hall,  a  3Fouth  was  seen 
Treading  a  sylvan  pathway  towajrds  the  coast. 
Carrying  a  bundle,  in  a  'kerchief  tied. 
And  slung  upon  a  staE     Old  Rayenscrofl 
Made  search  fot  him  through  the  country  rounds 
Instant  and  dose,  but  tidii^  learned  he  n(H^— 

Time,  with  his  stealthy  Set,  was  moving  on ; 
And  it  was  winter.    Deeply  lay  the  snow 
Upon  the  glebe,  and  on  the  branchinj^  pinei, 
Bending  their  boughs  to  earUi,  in  white  festoons ; 
The  sheep  stood  thronged  beneath  the  flheltftriflg  bodge ; 
The  fiinch  and  redbreast  left  the  icy  eaves. 
And  perched  upon  the  casement    On  the  lake* 
The  crisping  film  was  shooting  £ix>m  the  edge 
In  crystal  lancets.    Thro'  the  chill,  dry  air 
Redly,  beyond  the  hill,  the  sun  sank  down. 
And  night  came  on  tiie  world.    It  was  the  eve 
Of  the  Nativity.    A  pale,  thin  man 
Sat  dreamily  before  the  ciieery  hearth 
Of  the  trim  parlour  in  the  hamlet  inn 
Near  Ravenscroft.    A  vision  of  the  past 
Rose  up  before  him.     Faithful  Memory 
Now  marshalled  forth  in  sad  and  pale  array 
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Her  dim  procession,  coming  from  the  mist 

That  hangs  round  infancy,  then  moying  on 

Through  youth  and  manhood,  till  the  mimic  train 

Ends  in  the  foreground  where  the  dreamer  sits. 

And  lo  I  his  imaffe  lades  into  himself. 

And  thus  the  sicK  man  in  his  waking  dream 

Saw  first  a  child  that  played  'mid  toys  and  flowers 

With  a  fair  girl,  his  elder  by  two  years ; 

And  then  the  boy  would  row  her  o*er  the  lake 

In  his  light  wherry  j  or  at  noon  of  day. 

Within  flie  weeping  ash-tree's  leafy  bowers. 

Read  brave  tales  for  her.     How  some  steeLdad  knight. 

Riding  thro*  greenwood,  rescued  noble  dames 

From  thrall  of  giant.    Then  the  sweet  reward-^ 

A  kiss  from  that  dear  sister  on  his  brow. 

Disparting  his  brown  curia  with  her  fair  hand. 

And  next,  tibe  boy  found  out,  half  pleased,  half  griaved. 

That  she  was  npt  his  sister.     For  even  then 

A  strange  wish  stirred  his  young  heart,  and  he  thought 

The  sister  that  he  lost  might  be  to  him 

A  more  than  sister.     Then  he  grew  more  shy. 

But  tenderer  withal  in  his  reserve. 

And  nourished  his  youn^  soul  with  solitude. 

With  books  and  minstrcuby ;  and  learned  to  shape 

His  thoughts  in  music,     fiut  the  unconscious  girl 

Changed  not  as  he ;  for  still  she  spoke  as  wont. 

And  called  him  brother. 

Then  irom  out  the  shade 
Stept  forth  another  fonxu^beautiful  'twas. 
And  young,  and  manly ;  but  tiie  jealous  boy 
Trembled  with  fear  and  anger,  for  it  stood 
Between  him  and  his  love.    Then  all  became 
Troubled  and  wild,  and  hurrying  to  and  firo ; 
For  storm,  and  lightning,  and  t&  thunder  peal 
Swept  o'er  the  scene,  and  shook  the  mtmio  things. 
And  made  the  lights  grow  dim  and  flickering. 
That  memory  lent  to  light  the  show  withaL 
The  storm  and  darkness  passed,  and  wiUi  them,  too. 
The  phantom  shapes-r^ave  one.    It  was  the  boy 
Crossing  the  sea,  and  seeking  that  great  place. 
The  mart  of  the  wide  world.    Then  toilfully. 
With  rescdn^oh  high,  that  would  not  Mi, 
Still  pressing  onward,  though  ofl  beaten  down. 
As  the  strong  waves  of  tJ^  inflowing  sea. 
Though  crushed  upon  the  rocks,  and  beaten  back. 
Muster  their  force  the  more  for  the  recoil. 
And  ever  more  rush  on,  and  rise  at  last 
High  o'er  the  clifis  that  broke  them.    So  the  youth  ^ 
Worked  on  and  won  his  toilful  way  to  fame» 
And  grew  familiar  to  the  lips  of  men« 
For  he  had  looked  more  deep  into  his  soul. 
And  held  long  converse  with  the  subtle  powers 
That  swayed  and  shook  his  spirit.    So  he  learned 
The  mysteries  of  his  own  nature,  till 
He  made  them  ministers  to  work  his  will 
On  other  men  as  they  had  once  on  him — 
To  stir  the  wells  of  feeling  ta  their  source. 
To  agitate  and  soothe,  moke  sad  and  grieve — 
To  be  to  human  souls  what  winds  of  heaven. 
And  sun,  and  shower,  and  elemental  fire 
Are  to  the  soulless  world  of  earth  and  sea— 
XobeaPoe/. 
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Thus  it  was  the  boy 
Had  riien  to  man — the  rhymeBter  to  the  bard; 
But  strength  of  bodj  mw  not  with  the  one> 
Nor  in  the  other  healthineM  of  sooL 
The  wounds  of  his  youngr  life  were  still  unhealed ; 
And  thouffh  the  cautery  nad  skinned  them  o'er, 
Tet  was  the  poison  rankling  still  beneath* 
Tainting  his  moral  being.    So  his  yerse. 
Trenchant  and  lofty>  spared  not  yioe  or  fdly, 
Kor  much  allowed  for  man's  or  woman's  truth. 
But  shewed  their  fiulings  with  a  master's  skilL 
And  so  the  mind's  unrest  wasted  the  form. 
And  the  slow  ferer  of  a  morUd  heart 
Was  wearing  him  away.     But  when  the  blasts 
Of  winter  howled  adown  the  gloomy  streets. 
And  frost  and  sleet-shower  pinched  his  weakly  frame. 
He  left  the  town  to  seek  a  sunnier  dwelling 
In  southern  ^lii»>t^-    Then  the  love  of  home. 
Dormant,  but  not  yet  dead,  within  his  breast— 
A  strong  desire  to  see  once  more  the  haunts 
Of  happy  duldhood — led  his  steps  aside 
From  nis  director  road.    And  thus  it  was, 
That  Tery  boy — ^that  man  of  the  dim  vision— 
Now  sate  a-jnusing  by  the  lone  fireside. 
On  Christmas  eve,  within  the  hamlet  inn. 

The  hours  passed  on  unheeded — in  the  grate 

The  logs  burned  low,  and  smouldered  wiiite — ^the  lights 

flickered  within  their  sockets.     From  the  tower 

Of  the  quaint  church  rang  out  the  hour  of  twelve. 

And  then  the  brattle  of  the  sweet-tcmgued  bells. 

Clanging  and  cla^iing,  pealed  into  the  night 

A  joyous  chime,  to  welcome  Christmas  in. 

The  stranger  started,  for  those  jocund  tones 

Rang  on  his  heart  as  old  familiar  sounds, 

Cfjlmg  to  mind  the  times  when,  as  a  bo^, 

He  loved  to  chaunt  those  holy  hvmns  of  old. 

Which  saints  and  holy  fiiihers  of  the  Church 

Have  left  as  precious  ^ifts  to  later  times. 

And  as  he  lay  upon  his  couch  that  night,  ^ 

It  seemed  as  thou^  sweet  voices  in  the  air 

Gave  utterance  to  his  ihou^ts  in  strains  like  these  :— 

*<($  te  latOittiii  nttUaiuf 

ZMtli  mlxtAUOmi, 

apiautro,  ylatOio,  ylatttro. 
ffilom,  iit  gloria, 
9tnatiti  memoria, 

9omfno  in  altuf, 
Cvi  tejttfmonfa 
JBantur  et  pxttonln, 

€otlUU  a  fiMH^:' 

'<  In  the  name  of  wonder  what  is  all  that,  most  erudite  ooumn  ?  It  sounds 
very  sweetly,  but  I  understand  as  much  about  it  as  my  pony,  ArieL"  "  Tis  Latin, 
Abby ;  part  of  an  old  Christmas  hymn  written  by  an  Abbot  of  Liviy  in  the  days  <« 
old."  ••  Shocking  I  Jonathan  ;  why  this  is  flat  heresy— Puseviam— Popery." 
"My  dear  Abby,  *  said  I,  gravely,  "  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  beseedi 
you  do  not  speak  about  what  you  do  not  understand,  or  I  diall  presently  mistake 
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you  for  a  controYorsialist.    But  listen ;  here  is  something  to  suit  your  com- 
prehension." 

*'  Olory  he  to  Ood  on  high! 
Christ  is  horn  to-day, 
Peace  on  earth,  and  charity, 

Christ  is  horn  to-day. 
Stars  from  heaven  looh  wondering  down 
On  tM  Lord  that  left  his  throne; 
Whiie-rohed  angels,  golden-crowned. 
Strike  their  harps  tdth  joyful  sound. 
Olory  he  to  Ood  on  nigh! 
Christ  is  horn  to-day. 
Peace  on  earth,  and  charity, 
Christ  is  horn  to-day.** 

Such  was  the  holy  Carol  that,  as  day 

Dawned  greyly  upon  night»  fell  on  the  ear 

Of  the  stul  sleeping  struiser.     Clear  and  small 

The  trebles  of  young  children  raised  the  song. 

Meet  heralds,  they,  of  that  most  gracious  Lord 

Who  loTed  and  took  tiiem  in  his  sacred  arms. 

And  blessed  them.    Then  the  man's  heart  was  touched. 

For  he  remembered,  when  a  little  child, 

How  he  and  one  he  loved  stole  to  the  door 

Of  his  sire's  chamber,  and  their  Christmas  hymn 

Sang  reverently,  then  with  joyous  shout 

Cri^, '<  Hi^py  Christmas  I*'  and  *' my  Christmas-box  T 

Upon  a  pleasant  stretch  of  richest  ground. 
That  sloped  from  up  the  river,  where  the  trees 
Grew  ihidc  in  sheltering  patches,  rose  a  pile 
Ancient  and  massive :  such  as  ye  may  see 
Still  in  their  ruins,  near  that  cfassic  stream 
Where  the  third  William  battled  for  our  isle, 
Bective,  or  Mellifont ;  those  glorious  fanes 
That  reverently  men  reared  in  olden  times. 
To  shame  the  hovels  that  the  rich  man  now. 
Casting  his  mites  into  God's  treasurv. 
Builds  with  a  grudging  hand  and  lukewarm  heart 
To  hb  Creator.     Csfty  nave  and  choir. 
With  intersecting  transept— -high,  square  tower-* 
Doorways,  where  from  the  clustering  shafts  upspiing 
The  pointed  arch,  and  in  whose  deep  recess 
Arch  within  arch  in  lessening  span  and  height 
Rise  from  the  freauent  columns,  shortening  still 
As  they  retire,  wnile  all  betwixt  the  shafts. 
And  over  the  archivolts,  run  mouldings  quaint. 
Zig-zag  and  toothed,  trefoils,  leaves  and  flowers— 
The  muKioned  windows,  in  whose  graceful  sweep 
The  rose  evolves  its  insersecting  curves 
In  florid  tracery,  wherein  is  seen 
The  gorgeous  hght  of  many -tinted  glass- 
Buttress  and  parapet,  and  gargoyles  quaint, 
Grotesauely  leaning  from  the  heavy  eaves. 
Beautiful  Temples  1 — See  that  none  profane 
Their  solemn  grandeur  with  the  rites  or  forms 
That  erring  man,  in  superstitious  times. 
Devised  to  cramp  the  freedom  and  the  grace 
Of  Christ's  most  holy  Bride. 


Within  the  shadow  of  a  clustered  shaft 

That  bore  the  groined  roof,  the  stianger  leaned, 
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And  heard  the  Christmas  service  of  our  Church, 
Her  prayers,  her  psalms,  her  reverent  thankfulness. 
Her  solemn  jubilation,  and  the  burst 
Of  her  triumphant  anthem,  that  proclaimed 
**  Glory  to  God,  peace  and  good  will  to  man  ;** 
And  ail  around  within  that  holy  place 
He  saw  glad  faces ;  and  the  love  of  God 
To  man  was  kindling  in  the  heart  of  roan 
Love  to  his  brother.     One  there  sat  alone. 
Aged  and  bowed ;  upon  whose  reverend  face 
Care  and  some  secret  grief  had  been  at  work. 
The  younff  man's  eye  sought  out  that  aged  face. 
And  gazed,  and  turned  away,  and  gaied  again  ; 
As  though  a  spell  forced  him  to  fix  his  eyes 
Upon  a  sight  that  wrung  him. 

An  had  gone 
Forth  from  the  church.    The  stranger  lingered  still 
Amongst  the  aisles,  and  read  upon  the  tombs 
The  records  of  the  dead.     What  now  to  them 
Were  all  the  joys,  the  griefs,  the  things  of  life, 
Save  in  so  far  as  these  to  each  had  been 
Probation  to  their  souls  for  good  or  ill ; 

Their  wealth,  their  power,  tneir  pride,  their  loreSj  their  hates-. 
All  now  were  nothing,  and  had  passed  away. 
Even  as  the  toys  fall  out  of  children's  hands 
When  sleep  surprises  them  amid  their  sports. 
And  so  he  mused ;  then  turned  his  steps  aside 
►  To  a  low  postern  in  the  ohurchrard  wall, 
And  passed  into  a  wood-entangled  walk 
That  led  up  to  the  HalL 

Alone,  within  the  library,  there  sate 
The  same  old  man.     'Twas  Henry  Ravenscroft — 
His  eyes  turned  sadly  to  the  mantel-piece. 
Where  hung  against  the  wall  a  rod  and  flute. 
In  happier  days,  when  Walter  was  a  boy, 
These  had  been  his ;  and  now,  save  a  few  books, 
They  were  the  only  memories  of  his  child 
The  old  man  had  to  look  on.     Lovingly 
And  long  he  ^ed  upon  them,  till  the  tears 
Blinded  nis  vision.    Then  he  looked  around 
With  a  woe-stricken  eye  through  the  lone  room. 
As  if  in  search  of  some  one.     But  he  sighed 
In  disappointed  hope,  and  shook  his  head. 
And  groaned,  "  Where  art  thon,  Walter  ?" 

A  sharp  cry 
Rang  throttgh  the  chamber,  and  a  trembling  man 
Sank  down  before  him,  clinging  to  his  knees. 
And  sobbed  forth,  "  At  thy  feet,  my  father  I" 

Hours  passed  away — or  it  might  be  but  minutes- 
Sensations,  not  the  sands,  measure  out  time 
Unto  our  spirits — and  the  sire  and  son 
Lay  each  on  other's  bosom.     Who  shall  tell 
What  words  were  spoke,  or,  harder  still,  what  things, 
Too  great  for  words,  were  left  unspoken — thoughts, 
Long  pent  up  in  their  souls—yearnings  of  love. 
Sorrow,  and  joy,  and  penitence,  and  pardon  ? 
Who  shall  proKUie  the  sanctuary  of  their  hearts  ? 
Not  I.     This  only  know  I,  when  at  length 
Walter  looked  up,  before  his  eyes  there  stood 
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« 
A  matron  fair  who  leaned  upon  a  man, 
And  held  a  young  girl's  hand.    Alice  and  Ralph) 
With  ioy  and  wonder  moved,  stept  forth  to  meet  him ; 
But  Walter  shuddered,  and  he  pressed  his  hand 
Upon  his  eyes.    Then  Alice  whispered  low 
Unto  the  chHd,  who  softly  stole  to  Walter, 
And  took  his  hand,  and  looking  lovindy 
Towards  his  fiwe,  said  to  him,  *'  Uncle  Walter, 
Mamma  has  told  me  oft  that  I  should  love  you 
If  I  should  see  you  ever,  and  I  wish 
To  love  you  now."    Bat  Walter  drew  his  hand 
From  the  child's  grasp,  and  she  shrank  scared  away— 
Yet  once  again  her  mother  whispered  lonpf. 
And  sent  her  back.     Then  timidly  the  child 
Approached  and  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  a  sweet  tale. 
How  a  great  king  once  sent  his  only  son 
Into  a  fer-off  land  of  wicked  men, 
Who  would  not  keep  his  laws.     And  how  that  son 
Was  borne  unto  its  confines  in  the  hands 
Of  the  king's  servants,  on  a  cold  wild  night. 
When  only  one  bright  star  shone  out  to  guide. 
And  the  king's  son,  disguised  in  mean  attire, 
Taught  men  to  keep  the  law  and  love  the  king. 
And  cease  from  strife,  and  be  as  brothers  all. 
In  love  and  charity.     And  how  at  length 
He  told  the  people  that  he  was  the  son 
Of  their  great  king.     How  some  believed  his  words. 
How  all  the  rest  reviled  and  scorned,  and  said 
*  Thou  art  not  the  king's  son.'    Then  how  they  beat 
And  thrust  him  forth  for  dead  out  of  the  land — 
How  he  arose  and  went  back  to  his  father ; 
But  ere  he  left  his  small  believing  band, 
He  gave  them  a  commandment :  it  was  this. 
That  they  should  love  each  other  even  as  he 
Loved  them  and  loved  his  father — nay  still  more. 
That  as  the  king  loved  even  the  wicked  men. 
And  sent  his  son  to  win  them  back  to  duty. 
So  should  they  love  and  bless  their  enemies — 
And  how  he  told  them  if  they  so  should  love, 
The  king  would  one  day  send  for  them  to  dwell 
In  his  own  city  evermore.     And  so 
He  blessed  them  and  departed." 

Then  the  tears 
Trickled  through  Walter's  long,  thin  fingers  down. 
And  fell  iipon  flie  child,  who,  wondering,  said — 
**  Uncle,  I  did  not  mean  to  grieve  you — ^pray,  forgive 
And  love  me  and  us  alL" 

The  man  bent  down 
And  catight  the  diild  into  his  bosom ;  all 
The  ice  was  melted  round  his  heart ;  he  kissed 
The  little  one,  then  lifted  up  his  voice 
And  wept ! — 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Alice  and  Ralph 
Stept  softly  up.     He  grasped  his  brother's  hand, 
Wnile  she,  disparting  his  thin  hair,  as  erst 
When  they  were  boy  and  girl,  pressed  her  pure  lips 
Upon  his  brow,  and  blessed  him  as  her  brother. 

Walter  departed  not  to  sunnier  lands : 
For  the  soft  sunshine  of  the  loving  hearts 
That  tended  him  brought  health  mto  his  frame. 
And  to  his  spirit  peace.    For  Alice,  now 
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His  own  dear  sister,  camo  to  see  Lim  oft. 
And  bronghb  her  little  ones  to  dad  his  heart. 
So  ihe  old  Hall  was  once  again  his  home. 
From  which  he  wandered  never ;  yet  his  voice 
Went  forth  again  into  the  world.     But  now 
He  sang  of  holier  and  of  hijgher  things 
Than  he  had  snng  before  of;  for  a  (£ange 
Was  wrought  in  him,  complete  and  mar^^ous. 
The  Angefof  Affliction  had  gone  down 
Into  the  dark  Bethesda  of  his  soul, 
And  troubled  it.     The  Angel  now  was  ^one. 
But  the  wave  sent  forth  healing.    So  his  fame 
Grew  wider  and  more  lofty. 

In  time  the  old  man  died,  and  Ralph  and  Alice 
Dwelt  at  the  Hall ;  but  Walter  left  it  not. 
Nor  ever  mated :  he  would  not  enshrine 
Within  the  niche  where  once  a  saint  had  stood. 
Another  image.     But  his  heart  now  clung 
To  her  and  hers  with  a  most  perfect  love. 
Tender  and  steadfast.    Then  it  came  to  pass 
That  Ralph  and  Alice  died,  and  Moreton's  lands 
Descended  to  their  daughters  ;  but  the  Hall 
Was  Walter's  bv  inheritance.    Then  he 
Suffered  the  children  not  to  go  from  him. 
For  they  were  all  now  left  for  him  to  love ; 
So,  with  a  father's  care  he  dierished  them. 
And  reared  them  up  to  opening  womanhood. 
Then  he,  too,  passed  away,  and  in  his  will 
He  left  his  nieces  all — his  name,  his  fame, 
His  books,  and  the  old  mansion.     One  request 
Annexed  he — ^that  upon  each  Christmas  mom 
A  choir  of  children  should  at  dawn  of  day 
Proclaim  the  Saviour's  birth  in  Carol  sweet. 
Before  the  oriel  window  at  the  Hall. 

Abigail  pursed  up  her  pretty  little  mouth  into  an  expression  of  the"  moet 
critical  wisdom — "  Hum— na — well  now — upon  the  whole." — ^<  Admirable,  my 
dear  girl,  you  have  uttered  the  soundest  and  most  intellig^t  criticism  I  ever 
heard.  Why,  you  have  got  the  trick  of  it  as  perfectly  as  if  you  had  been  re- 
viewing all  your  life."  "  Vous  me  trop  flattez,  Jonathan ;  still,  after  all, 
there's  a  moral  in  the  tale." 

''Yes,  my  dear  Abigail,"  said  I,  "  there  is  a  moral  in  it,  which  you  may 
carry  away  with  profit,  even  though  you  should  not  remember  a  line  of  my  poem. 
Let  it  teach  you,  and  me,  too,  that  we  can  never  suffer  the  stormy  passions  of 
our  nature  to  sweep  over  our  hearts,  without  their  blighting  some  green  spot 
or  withering  some  flower,  which  even  the  tears  of  sorrow  or  the  sunshiqe  of  love 
may  fail  to  restore  to  their  full  verdure  and  bloom.  Let  it  teach  you,  and  me, 
too,  how  sanctiArins  are  all  the  domestic  charities  of  life— how  at  seasons, 
especially  that  of  Christmas,  thev  solicit  us  to  cherish  them.  They  come  to 
us,  as  tne  angels  came  to  Abraham  when  he  sat  in  the  tent  door.  Ah  1  let 
lis,  like  him,  'run  to  meet  them,'  and  constrain  them  that  'they  pass  not 
away ;'  let  us  honour  them  and  entertain  them  with  the  best  cheer  that  we  have, 
tiiat  so  they  may  bring  to  us  and  to  our  household,  love,  and  joy,  and  peace. 
And  now,  my  dear  cousin,  you  had  better  have  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit 
after  your  early  breakfast  and  canter ;  while  I  draw  on  my  boots  and  prepare  to 
squire  vou." 

Well,  my  dear  Anthony,  I  have  now  made  up  my  despatch,  and  wish  you  "a 
happy  Christmas  " — a  wish  which,  in  its  full  sense^  is  tmrongcd  with  the  richest 
benedictions. 

Your's  in  all  times  and  seasons, 

Jonathan  Frske  Sukgsbt. 

To  AnUum  J  FopUr,  Eaq. 
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DARK   HABGARET. 
BY   JOHN    riSHBR    MUERAY. 


We  sit  by  the  fire. 

My  poor  old  wife  and  I ; 
The  fire  bums  slow,  our  hearts  are  low. 

And  the  tear  stands  in  the  eye. 
For  our  daughters  three  who  are  over  the  sea, 

Far,  far,  in  the  wooded  west ; 
One  after  one,  our  darlings  are  gone ; 

But  our  Mary  we  loved  the  best. 


My  brother's  son 

Sits  in  the  chimney  by  us ; 
The  staff  of  our  age — hard,  hard  is  the  page 

Of  the  lesson  that  keeps  him  by  us. 
For  he  longs  to  be  free,  to  go  over  the  sea, 

Where  his  kindred  have  found  their  rest. 
One  afler  one,  our  darlings  are  gone. 

But  our  Mary  he  loved  the  best. 


Welcome,  Margaret ! 

Dear  Margaret,  have  you  corae  ? 
Draw  nigh  to  the  fire,  and  tighten  the  wire. 

And  sing  us  a  song  of  home. 
For  though  heaven  denies  the  light  to  your  eyes. 

Yet  never  were  expressed 
By  the  Harper  King,  sweeter  strains  than  you  sing. 

And  our  Mary  loved  them  best. 


Sit  by  witf,  Margaret, 

Dear  Margaret,  sit  by  my  side  ; 
For  you  loved  my  dearest  daughter,  far  o*er  the  world-wide  water. 

Who  should  have  been  our  Patrick's  bride. 
Oh  1  sing  me  her  songs,  for  my  poor  heart  longs 

To  clasp  her  to  mjr  breast ; 
Thouffh  tears  it  will  bring,  yet  ray  darling  must  sing 

What  our  Marj'  loved  the. best. 


You  are  there,  Patrick  1 
I  feel  your  breathing  soft  upon  my  cheek ; 
A  tear  is  in  your  eye,  and  well  your  heart  knows  why ; 

You  are  there,  I  say,  although  you  do  not  speak. 
I  have  been  to  pleasant  Meath,  and  to  rich  Fingal  ocneatli, 

And  homeward  I  am  going  to  the  west ; 
And  I  thought  as  I  did  pass  I  would  sing  the  "  Colleen  Dhas,"* 
That  one  you  loved  so  well  loved  the  bcwrt. 
VOL.   XXXVI, — NO.   ccxvi,  3 
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Hark !  she  sings. 

Tremblingly  over  the  strings  her  fingers  stray ; 
And  the  light  that  heaven  denies  to  her  clear  but  darkened  eyes, 

Her  wreathed  smiles  and  dimpling  cheeks  betray. 
Oh !  it  is  our  "  Colleert  Dhas,**  as  her  pleasant  days  did  pass. 

Loudly  lilting  at  the  milking  with  the  rest ; 
Soon,  soon,  alas !  in  sighs  and  tears,  she  leaves  our  longing  ey 

The  Mary  we  all  loved  the  best. 


Ko  more,  my  dearest  Margaret, 

Sing  the  **  Colleen  Dhas**  no  more; 
For  her  father  and  her  mother  loved  her  more  than  any  other. 

And  her  parting  grieves  ihem  sore. 
You  have  been  to  pleasant  Meath»  and  to  rich  Fingal  beneath. 

And  homewani  you  are  going  to  the  west ; 
Tell  us  all  the  country  news,  the  merriest  you  can  choooe. 

To  pleasure  the  old  couple  we  love  best. 


I  have  been  to  pleasant  Meath,  and  to  rich  Fingal  beneath* 

And  homeward  I  am  going  to  the  west ; 
I  will  tell  the  country  news,  the  merriest  I  can  choose. 

To  pleasure  the  old  couple  we  love  best. 
Your  Mart  has  come  home — vour  loved  and  loving  one. 

And  here  she  comes  to  tell  you  all  the  rest  I 
Now,  Patrick,  fill  your  glass,  while  I  sing  the  "  Colleen  Dhas,*' 

With  a  welcome  home  to  Mary,  you  love  best ! 

Richmond  Harbour,  Longford. 
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xi.~JOir«cii« 


Bla.ssemaee«  meanwhile^  made  his 
toilet  elaborately,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
was  in  Paris.  He  stopped  at  the  Hotel 
Secqville. 

"  Is  the  Marquis  yet  risen  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  No  ;"  h«  was  in  his  bed ;  he  had 
not  retired  an  til  verylate,  and  must 
Dot  be  disturbed. 

''But  I  must  see  him,  my  good 
friend;  his  happiness,  indeed  his  safety, 
depends  upon  my  seeing  him  imme- 
diately." 

Blassemare  was  so  very  urgent,  that 
at  length  the  serrant  consented  to  de- 
liver a  note  to  his  master. 

Rubbing  his  eyes,  and  more  asleep 
than  awake,  the  Marquis  took  the  bil- 
let, and  read — 

''The  Sieur  de  Blassemare,  who 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  Mar- 
quis de  Secq?ille  laAt  night  at  the 
Chateau  des  Anges,  ivplores  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  without  one  mo- 
ment's delay  ;  by  granting  which  the 
Marquis  may  possibly  avert  conse- 
quences the  most  deplorable." 

Certain  shocks  are  strong  enough 
to  restore  a  drunken  man  to  sobriety 
in  an  instant,  and,  a  fortiori,  to  dispel 
in  a  moment  the  fumes  of  sleep.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  Marquifi,  in  slippers 
and  morning-gown,  received  Blasse- 
mare, with  many  apologies,  in  his 
dressing-room. 

**  A  very  slight  acquaintance  will 
justify  a  friendly  interpo»ition,"  said 
Blassemare,  after  a  few  little  speeches 
of  ceremony  at  each  side ;  *'  and  my  visit 
is  inspired  by  a  friendly  and  charitable 
motive.  The  fact  is — the  fact  is — my 
dear  friend,  that — your  coat  is  torn." 

"  My  coat  torn!"  repeated  the  Mar- 
quis, visibly  disconcerted,  while  he  af- 
fected surprise. 

**  Yes,  the  coat  you  wore  last  night. 
Ah  1  there  it  is—this  blue  velvet,  with 
diamond  button.  La  1  Yes,  there  is 
the  place.  It  was  caught— ha,  ha,  ha ! 
..—in  that  cursed  door  ;  and,  egad,  as 


one  of  Le  Prun's  confidential  advisers, 
has  got  the  piece  in  his  possession " 

"Pshal  you  are  jesting.  Why, 
there  are  more  blue  ooats  than  one  in 
the  world." 

''  I  know  ;  but  there  is  only  0110 
Marquis  de  Secqville.  And  as  I  hap- 
pened, purely  accidentally,  upon  mj 
honour,  to  witness  with  my  own  eyes 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  last 
night's  adventure,  it  may  be  as  well  if 
he  reserves  his  clever  points  of  evi^ 
dence  for  Monsieur  Le  Prun,  should 
his  suspicions  chance  to  take  an  un- 
fortunate direction." 

"  What  adventure  pray,  sir,  do  you 
speak  of?" 

"  Your  interview  with  Madame  Le 
Prun,  your  unfortunate  descent  from 
the  balcony,  your  flight  through  the 
park-door,  and  the  disastrous  sever- 
ance of  a  button  and  a  specimen-bit 
of  velvet  from  your  coat — in  short, 
my  dear  Marquis,  you  may,  if  you 
please,  aflfect  a  reserve,  which,  indeed, 
/  should  prefer  to  a  frank  confession, 
by  which,  although  I  have  nothing  to 
learn,  I  should,  in  some  sort,  be  com- 
pelled to  regard  your  secret  as  one  of 
honour  ;  as  it  is,  you  know,  I  am 
free  — " 

"  No  gentleman  is  free  to  compro- 
mise a  lady's  character  by  his  insinua- 
tions." 

"  Nor  by  his  conductf  my  dear  Mar- 
quis. But  should  he  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  done  so,  he  ought,  in  pru- 
dence and  generosity,  to  seal  as  many 
lips  as  he  possibly  can." 

<'  It  seems,  sir,  to  me  that  you  have 
come  to  me  with  a  cock-and-a-buU 
story,  to  establish  an  imaginary  con- 
nexion between  me  and  some  stupid- 
adventure,  which  occurred  at  the 
Chateau  des  Anges." 

**  And  such  being  your  belief,  my 
dear  Marquis,  I  have,  of  course,  only 
to  make  my  adieux,  and  relieve  yoa 
from  so  impertinent  an  intrusion." 

"  Stay,  sir.  You  are  a  gentleman  ; 
there  are,  perhaps,  oireurastancea  of 
suspicion.     It  is  very  embarrassing  to 
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have  a  lady's  name  involyed ;  and-^ 
and — m  ^bort,  sir,  I " 

He  hesitated. 

•*  IV^a^sir?" 

•*  I  throw  myself  upon  your  ho- 
nour I"  said  the  Marquis,  with  an  ef- 
fort, and  extending  his  hand. 

**  You  are  right,  my  dear  Marquis,*' 
said  BUssemare,  accepting  his  pmf- 
fered  hand.  "  You  know  I  am  Le 
Prun's  friend ;  and  as  there  was  no 
obligation  of  secrecy,  till  your  own 
confidence  imposed  it,  I  should  have 
been  in  a  difficult  position  as  respected 
him.  I  have  now  learned  your  secret 
firom  yourself — honour  seals  my  lips  ; 
and  so,  having  put  you  upon  your  guard, 
and  enjoined  the  extreroest  caution,  at 
least  for  the  present,  I  commend  you 
to  your  presiding  planets.  Mercury 
and  Venus.  But  you  had  better  bum 
that  tell-tale  coat  f  for  there  is  not  a 
shrewder  fellow  in  all  France  than 
Le  Prun,  and  'gad  you  are  not  safe 
till  it  is  in  ashes." 

*'  My  dear  Blassemare,  be  my 
friend ;  quiet  his  suspicions.  I  shall 
one  day  tell  you  all ;  only  avert  his 
suspicions  from  her." 

**  By  my  faith,  that  is  more  than  I 
can  do.  Give  me  a  line  to  her ;  / 
must  direct  her  conduct,  or  she  will 
ruin  herself.  I  know  Le  Prun ;  it 
needs  a  skilful  player  to  hide  one*s 
cards  from  him.  I  am  a  roan  of  my 
word ;  and  I  pledge  my  honour  that 
Le  Prun  shall  not  have  a  hint  of  your 
secret." 

**  You  are  right,  Blassemare.  I 
can't  see  her  without  exposing  her  to 
risk ;  do  all  you  can  to  protect  her 
from  jealousy.'* 

"  Well,  give  me  my  credentials.*' 

Sec^vilie  wrote: — *^ Blassemare  is 
the  friend  of  Dubois;  Lucille  may 
trust  him." 

"  She  knew  me  first  by  that  name ; 
be  careful  not  to  risk  losing  the 
paper." 

Again  they  bid  farewell,  and  Blas- 
semare departed. 

Blassemare'shead  was  as  full  of  strange 
images  as  the  steam  of  a  witch's  chal- 
dron. He  had  his  own  notions  of  ho- 
nour— somewhat  fantastic  and  inconsis- 
tent, but  still  strong  enough  to  prevent 
his  betraying  to  Le  Prun  the  secret  of 
which  he  had  just  made  himself  com- 
pletely master.  He  was  mortified  in- 
tensely by  the  discovery  of  a  successful 
rival  where  he  had  so  coolly  and  con- 


fidently flattered  himself  with  a  soli- 
tary conquest.  He  looked  upon  him- 
self as  the  dupe  of  a  young  girl  and 
her  melancholy  lover.  His  vanity,  his 
spleen,  and  his  guilty  fancy,  which, 
with  the  discovery  of  his  difficnltiest 
expanded  almost  into  a  passion,  all 
stimulated  him  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit, and  his  brain  teemed  with  schemes 
for  outwitting  them  both,  supplanting 
his  rival,  and  gaining  his  point. 

Full  of  these,  he  reached  the  Cha- 
teau des  Anges — a  sage,  trustworthy, 
and  virtuous  counsellor  for  old  Le 
Prun  to  lean  on  in  his  difficulties ! 

**  You  did  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  to 
unmask  your  suspicions  to  old  Charre- 
bourg,"  said  Blassemare,  after  he 
and  Le  Prun  had  talked  over  the 
affair. 

"  But  he  has  not  seen  my  wife  since, 
and  she,  therefore,  knows  nothing  of 
them." 

*'  Were  I  in  your  place,  notwith- 
standing, I  should  see  him  again,  undo 
the  effect  of  what  I  had  said,  and  so 
prevent  his  putting  Madame  Le  Pron 
on  her  guard." 

"  You  are  right  for  once.  I  thought 
of  doing  so  myself." 

Le  Prun  generally  acted  promptly ; 
and  so  he  left  Blassemare  to  bis  medi- 
tations. Framing  his  little  speech  of 
apology  as  he  went  along,  he  traversed 
several  passages,  descended  a  stair  in 
one  of  the  towers,  and  found  himself 
at  last  at  the  lobby  of  the  Visconte's 
suite  of  rooms.  It  was  now  night— -and 
these  apartments  lying  in  the  oldest 
part  of  the  chateau,  and  little  fre- 
quented, were  but  very  dimly  lighted. 
There  was  nobody  waiting  in  the 
ante- room— the  servant  had  proba- 
bly taken  advantage  of  his  master's 
repose,  or  reverie,  to  steal  away  to  the 
gay  society  of  his  brother  domestics  ; 
and  these  sombre  and  magnificently- 
constructed  rooms  were  as  deserted 
as  they  were  dim. 

Having  called  in  vain,  the  Fermier- 
General  lighted  a  candle  at  the  murW 
lamp,  and  entered  the  Visconte's 
apartment.  His  step  was  arrested  by 
a  howling  from  the  inner  chambers 
that  might  have  spoken  the  despair  of 
an  evil  spirit 

"  Charrebonrg !  Visconte !  Charre- 
bourg  I" 

No  answer^There  was  a  silence- 
then  another  swelling  howl. 

'*  Psha ! — it  is  that  cursed  old  cnr. 
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I  had  forgotten  him.  Jonquil^  Jod- 
quil!  come  here,  boy." 

The  old  dog  came  scrambling  along, 
and  looking  up  into  Le  Prun'a  face» 
yelped  strangely. 

**  What!— hungry?  They  have  for- 
gotten you,  I  dare  say.  What  I  not  a 
scrap,  not  a  bone!  But  where  is  your 
master  ?" 

Le  Prun  entered  the  inner  room, 
and  the  dog,  preceding  him,  ran  behind 
the  fauteuil  that  stood  at  the  table ; 
and  then  running  a  step  or  two  towards 
Le  Prun,  raised  a  howl  that  made  him 
jump. 

"  Hey  !  what's  the  matter  ?  But,  sa- 
ere!  there  is  something — what  is  this  ?" 

There  was  a  candle  burning  on  the 
table,  and  writing  materials.  The 
Visconte  de  Charrebourg,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  writing,  had  fallen  forward 
upon  the  table — dead.  Le  Prun  touched 
him,  he  was  quite  cold.  He  raised 
the  tall  lank  figure  as  well  as  he  could, 
so  that  it  leaned  back  in  the  chair  ;  a 
little  blood  came  from  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  the  eyes  were  glazed,  but 
the  features  wore,  even  in  death,  a  cha- 
racter of  sternness  and  dignity.  He 
had  fallen  forward  upon  the  fingers 
that  held  the  pen,  and  the  hand  came 
stiffly  back  along  with  the  body,  still 
holding  the  pen  in  the  attitude  in 
which  the  chill  of  death  had  stiffened 
them.  In  this  attitude  he  looked  as 
if  he  only  awaited  a  phrase  or  a 
thought  of  which  he  was  in  search  to 
resume  his  writing. 

**  Dead — dead — a  long  time  dead  ! 
bow  the  devil  has  all  this  happened  ?" 


And  he  looked  for  a  moment  at  the 
old  hound,  that  was  sniffing  and  whim- 
pering in  his  master's  ears,  as  if  he 
could  answer  him.  Poor  Jonquil!  he 
has  shared  his  master's  fortune  fairly 
— the  better  and  the  worse ;  for  years 
his  humble  comrade  in  the  sylvan  soli- 
tudes of  Charrebourg,  and  here  the 
solitary  witness  of  his  parting  moment. 
Who  can  say  with  what  more  than  hu- 
man grief  that  dumb  heart  is  swelling  I 
He  will  not  outlive  his  old  friend 
many  days — Jonquil  is  past  the  age 
for  making  new  ones. 

Le  Prun  glanced  at  the  letter,  a  few 
lines  of  which  the  dead  man  had 
traced  when  he  was  thus  awfully  in- 
terrupted. *'  Sir,"  it  began  **  the  fa- 
mily of  Charrebourg,  of  which  I  am 
the  unworthy  representative,  have  been 
remarkable  at  all  times  for  a  chivalric 
and  honourable  spirit.  They  have 
maintained  their  dignity  in  prosperity 
by  great  deeds  and  princely  munificence 
— in  adversity,  by  encountering  grief 
with  patience,  and  insolence  with 
defiance.  Insult  has  never  approach- 
ed them  unexpiated  by  blood-;  and  I,  old 
as  I  am,  in  consequence  of  what  this 

morning "  here  the  summons  had 

interrupted  him. 

"  Intended  for  me !"  said  Le  Prun, 
with  an  ugly  sneer.  **  Well,  he  can't 
now  put  his  daughter  on  her  guard,  or 
inflame  her  with  the  magnificent  spirit 
of  the  beggarly  Charrebourgs." 

And  so  saying,  he  surrendered  the 
chamber  to  the  dead  Visconte  and  his 
canine  watcher. 


XU. — ISOLATION. 


Blassemare  kept  his  counsel  and  his 
word.  He  dropped  no  hint  to  Le  Prun 
of  his  interview  with  the  Marquis  de 
Secqville.  His  own  vanity  was  at  onco 
mortified  and  excited  by  the  discovery 
he  had  made.  He  was  resolved  to 
obliterate  the  digrace  of  having  been 
duped,  by  the  reality  of  his  meditated 
triumph.  Love  and  war  have  much 
in  common,  a  truth  perhaps  embodied 
in  the  allegoric  loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  Certain,  at  least,  it  is,  that  in 
each  pursuit  all  authorities  agree  that 
every  stratagem  is  fair.  Blassemare 
was  not  the  man  to  rob  this  canon  of 
its  force  by  any  morbid  scruples  of 
ooDScience;  and  having  the  courage 


of  a  lion,  associated  with  some  of  the 
vulpine  attributes,  and  a  certain  prank- 
ish love  of  mischief,  he  was  tolerably 
qualified  by  nature  for  the  enterprises 
of  rivalry  and  intrigue. 

Le  Prun  brooded  savagely  over  his 
suspected  wrongs.  He  awaited  with 
affected  contempt,  but  a  real  and  malig« 
nant  anxiety,  the  verdict  of  Blassemare* 
who  insisted  upon  deferring  his  inter- 
view with  Madame  Le  Prun  until 
some  weeks  had  passed  over  the  grave 
of  that  "  high  and  puissant  signor,  the 
Visconte  de  Charrebourg." 

It  was  nearly  a  month  after  the 
death  of  that  old  gentleman,  when  Bias- 
semare*  happening  to  meet  Madame  Le 
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Prun  as  the  walked  upon  one  of  the 
terraces,  dressed  in  so  exqaisite  a  snit 
of  mourning,  and  looking  altogether 
so  irresistibly  handsome,  that,  for  the 
life  of  him,  he  could  not  forbear  salut- 
ing, approaching,  and  addressing  her. 
He  was  affably  received,  and  the  con- 
versation, at  first  slight  and  indifferent, 
turned  gradually,  without  premedita- 
tion on  his  part,  but,  as  it  were,  by  a 
sort  of  irresistible  fatality,  into  that 
sombre  and  troubled  channel  whither, 
sooner  or  later,  though  not  exactly 
then,  he  had  determined  to  direct  it. 

**  Monsieur  Le  Prun  is  unaccount- 
ably out  of  spirits,  madame — ^I  should 
say  morose,  ill-tempered.  I  almost  fear 
to  approadi  him." 

**  Is  there  anything  to  surprise  one 
in  that  ?" 

"Why,  no,  considering  his  provo- 
cations." 

**  Provocations  I  what  do  you  mean, 
sir?" 

"  Madame  must  pardon  me.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  in  possession  of  some  se- 
crets." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during 
which  Madame  Le  Prun's  colour  came 
and  went  more  than  once. 

**  Will  Madame  Le  Prun  be  so  kind 
as  to  sit  down  here  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  will  convince  her  that  I  have 
kept  those  secrets  well,  and  that  I  am 
—I  dare  not  say  her  friend — but  the 
most  devoted  of  her  servants?" 

Madame  Le  Prun  sate  down  upon 
the  marble  couch  that  stood  there, 
carved  with  doves  and  Cupids,  and 
embowered,  in  the  transparent  sha- 
dows of  myrtle,  like  a  throne  of  Venus. 
Blassemare  fancied  that  he  had  never 
beheld  so  beautiful  and  piquante  an 
image  as  Lucille  at  that  moment  pre- 
sented :  her  cheeks  glowing,  her  long 
lashes  half  dropped  over  the  quenched 
fires  of  her  proud  dark  eyes  ;  her  coun- 
tenance fuU  of  a  confusion  that  was  at 
once  beautiful  and  sinister ;  one  hand 
laid  upon  her  heart,  as  if  to  quell  its 
beatings,  and  shut  with  an  expression 
half  defiant,  half  irresolute — and  the 
pretty  fingers  of  the  other  unconsciously 
playing  with  the  tendrils  of  a  pavenche. 

Blassemare  enjoyed  this  pretty  pic- 
ture too  much  to  disturb  it  by  a  word. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  was  comfort 
to  his  vanity  in  the  spectacle  of  her 
humiliation ;  at  all  events  he  sufiered 
some  time  to  pass  before  he  spoke  to 
her.  When  he  did,  it  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect  J  for  Blassemare,  not- 


withstanding  his  coarseness,  had  a  soffi- 
cienqr  of  tact. 

'*  Madame  percdive^  that  I  am  not 
without  discretion  and  zeal  in  her  ser- 
vice." 

"  Sir,  you  speak  enigmas ;  you  talk 
of  secrets  and  provocation ;  and  while 
you  affect  an  air  of  deference,  your 
meaning  is  full  of  insolence." 

It  was  plain  her  pride  was  mastering 
her  fears.  Blassemare  thought  it  bi^ 
time  to  lower  his  key.  He  therefore 
said,  with  a  confident  smile  and  an 
easy  air — 

•'  My  meaning  may  be  disagreeable, 
but  that  is  chargeable  not  upon  me, 
but  on  the  circumstances  of  our  retro- 
spect ;  and  if  I  am  enigmatical  rather 
than  explicit,  I  am  so  from  respect, 
not  insolence.  My  dear  madame,  on 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  I  saw  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  de  SecqviUe  take 
his  abrupt  departure  from  your  win- 
dow— you  understand.  I  not  only 
saw  hun,  but  found  and  retained 
proofs  of  his  identity,  armed  with 
which,  I  taxed  him  with  the  fact,  and 
obtained  his  full  confession.  Now, 
madame,  perhaps  you  will  give  me 
credit  for  something  better  uian  hy- 
pocrisy and  insolence." 

Lucille  looked  thimderstruck  for  a 
moment,  then  rising,  she  darted  on 
him  a  glance  of  rage  and  defiance, 
and  overpowered  by  the  tumult  within 
her,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
covering  her  fiu%  with  her  hands,  sob* 
bed  in  silence,  almost  hysterically. 

Blassemare  waited  patiently  while 
she  wept  on.  Suddenly  she  looked  fnU 
and  fiercely  on  him,  and  cried — 

*'  Perhaps  you  have  told  me  false- 
hoods, and  dared  thus  to  trifle  with 
me." 

/*  I  swear,  madame,  on  the  honour 
of  a  nobleman  of  France,  I  have  told 
you  the  simple  truth.  De  SecqviUe 
did  not  venture  to  deny  the  fact ;  on 
the  contranr,  he  confessed  it  frankly." 

**  Yes — I  see  you  tell  me  the  truth ; 
it  was  base  of  De  SecqviUe  I" 

"  WeU,  to  say  truth,  I  did  thmk 
he  might  have  kept  a  lady's  secret  bet* 
ter." 

Blassemare  was  ready  and  unscru* 
pulous ;  but  all  is  fair  in  love. 

**I  am  innocent i"  she  cried,  with 
abrupt  vehemence,  and  fixing  her  fiery 
gaze  fuU  upon  him. 

*'  Of  course,  madame." 

"  I  say  I  am  innocent,  sir.  Why 
do  you  say  of  course," 
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"  Because  /  never  knew  a  lady  yet 
who  was  otherwise  than  innocent." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  lowering 
contempt — ^he  thought  it  guilt — for  a 
few  moments,  then  dropping  her  gaze 
gloomily,  she  murmured,  in  bitter  ab- 
straction— * 

*•  Yes,  it  was  base  of  De  Secqville ; 
he  ought  to  have  perished  rather.*' 

**  Egad,"  thought  Blassemare,  "  my 
project  prospers — she  is  at  my  mercy 
— and  disgusted  with  the  Marquis.  I'm 
no  general  or  she  surrenders  at  discre- 
tion." 

**  De  Secqville,  madame,  is  a  hand- 
some fellow ;  but  he  admires  nobody 
but  himself.  He  has  been  all  his  life . 
— and  trust  me,  he  is  not  quite  so 
young  as  he  pretends— a  man  of  in- 
trigue. He  is  not  content  with  his 
baimes  fortunes,  but  he  boasts  of  his 
concjuests,  and  sacrifices  reputations 
to  his  vanity  Such  men  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  iinpunity,  or  loved  with- 
out disgrace.  It  is  best  never  to  have 
favoured  them,  and  next  best  to  dis- 
card  them  promjjtly.'* 

He  fancied  his  speech  had  hit  the 
fierce  temper  of  his  auditor.  He 
paused  for  a  time,  to  let  it  work,  and 
then,  in  a  tone  of  profound  humility, 
said— i 

**  As  for  me,  madame,  if  one  so  un- 
worthy  dare  invite  a  passing  thought 
of  your's,  I  have  but  to  ask  your  for- 
giveness ;  if  I  have  said  one  word  that 
gave  you  pain,  I  implore  your  forgive- 
ness." 

Here  he  sank  upon  his  knee.  Lucille 
was  by  no  means  as  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  wicked  gender  as  many 
younger  women.  Blassemare  looked 
very  humble,  and  she  took  his  humility 
in  good  faith.  She  looked  on  him  then 
witn  a  softened  aspect,  and  the  heart 
of  the  profligate  beat  thick  with  anti- 
cipated triumph. 

''You  have  had,  madam,  in  these 
recent  transactions,  signal  proofs  of  my 
fidelity.  The  secret  so  lightly  esteem- 
ed by  De  Secqville  /  would  rather  lose 
my  last  drop  of  blood  than  reveal  to  a 
living  mortal.  I  am  secrecy  itself. 
Judge  what  I  have  endured.  I  have 
striven — how  vainly  my  own  heart  tells 
me — ^to  hide  the  sentiments  of  my  soul 
from  you,  madame.  I  could  see  with 
comparative  indifference  the  happiness 
of  that  rival  whom  the  forms  of  law, 
and  not  the  preference  of  the  heart, 
had  elevated ;  but  judge  how  I  could 
endure  the  fortune  of  an  unworthy  and 


faithless  competitor.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  my  despair.  Compassionate,  I 
conjure  you,  my  miseiy,  and  with  one 
relenting  word  or  look  of  pity,  raise 
me  from  the  abyss,  and  see  at  your  feet 
the  happiest,  as  he  is  the  most  devoted, 
of  mortals." 

At  the  same  moment  Blassemare  at- 
tempted to  take  Lucille's  hand ;  it  was, 
however,  instantly  withdrawn,  and  the 
back  of  it,  instead,  strudk  hun  in  the 
face,  with  all  the  force  of  enraged  and 
insulted  pride. 

'*  How  dare  you,  sirrah,  hold  such 
language  to  me — ^how  dare  you  ?  An- 
other word,  and  I  denounce  you  to  my 
husband — ay,  sir,  /—to  Monsieur  Le 
Prun.     I  defy  you." 

Blassemare  had  started  to  his  feet, 
very  much  astonished ;  his  cheek  tin- 
ghng,  his  self-love  stun^  to  the  quick. 
But  he  was  too  experienced  in  such 
affairs  to  indulge  any  tragical  emotions 
on  the  occasion.  He  stiu^  at  her  fbr 
a  minute  with  an  expression  of  absurd 
bewilderment.  There  was  no  very 
graceful  exit  from  the  undignified  pre- 
dicament to  which  he  had,  like  a  sim- 
Eleton,  reduced  himself.  Recovering 
is  self-possession,  however,  he  broke 
into  a  cold  laugh,  and  said— 

"  Madame,  I  have  misunderstood 
you  with  a  vengeance ;  I  pray  you  be- 
lieve that  vou  have  misunderstood  me. 
We  now,  however,  thoroughly  under- 
stand one  another.  I  keep  your  little 
secret  on  condition  that  you  keep 
mine." 

Lucille  deigned  no  answer ;  but  the 
compact  had,  it  see^ied,  been  silendy 
ratified  by  her,  for  Le  Prun  and  Blas- 
semare continued  to  be  the  best  friends 
imaginable. 

Blassemare  was  not  vindictive,  but 
he  wax  exquisitely  vain.  He  had  a 
good-humoured  turn  for  mischief, 
too  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
pulse he  had  experienced,  or  perhaps, 
such  is  human  perversity— .tii  conte-  • 
guence  of  it — he  was  more  that  ever  re- 
solved to  pursue  his  guilty  designs  upon 
the  heart  of  Madame  Le  Prun. 

His  hands  were,  therefore,  tolerably 
full;  for  he  had  not  only  this  little 
affair  to  attend  to,  but  to  exercise  his 
vigilance  to  prevent  DeSecqville's  hear- 
ing of  his  breach  of  faith,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  confirm  and  exasperate, 
in  furtherance  of  his  own  schemes,  the 
suspicions  of  MonsieCir  Le  Prun. 

This  latter  task  cu*cumstances  ren- 
dered an  easy  one,  and  Blassemare 
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executed  it  without  giving  any  de- 
finite direction  to  Le  Pnm's  in- 
flamed jealousy.  So  far,  indeed,  was 
he  from  suspecting  the  identity  of  the 
criminal,  that  he  brought  De  Secqville 
two  or  three  times  to  sup  at  the  Cha- 
teau des  Angcs,  an  act  of  temerity 
which  excited  Blassemare's  anxiety 
and  vigilance.  That  gentleman  had 
therefore  kept  so  close  and  constant  a 
watch  upon  tne  handsome  marquis,  that 
he  had  not,  upon  any  of  these  occasions, 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  single 
sentence  with  Madame  Le  Prun. 

The  occasional  appearance  of  De 
Secqville  at  the  Chateau  des  Anges 
was  a  sufficient  proof  that  Blassemare 
had  kept  the  secret  with  fidelity.  Ma- 
dam Le  Prun,  therefore,  was  far  from 
suspecting  that  he  was  in  secret  the  in- 
spiring cause  of  that  ominous  restraint, 
tne  pressure  of  which  she  began  to  feel 
every  day  more  and  more  severely. 
One  by  one  her  personal  attendants 
were  removed.  Gradually  she  felt  the 
process  of  isolation  shrouding  her  from 
the  eyes  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Her 
walks  were  prescribed  and  restricted ; 
and  with  bitter  resentment  she  per- 
ceived that  she  was  subjected  to  the 
outrage  of  a  systematic  espionage. 
The  face  of  M.  Le  Prun  was  always 
darkened  with  hatred  and  menace. 
Every  day  made  his  power  moi'e  di- 
rectly felt,  and  more  nearly  reduced 
her  to  his  solitary,  rare,  and  sinister 
companionship.  At  last  a  note,  in  M.  Le 
Prun'shand,  upon  her  table,  announced 
in  a  few  barbarous  and  insulting  words 
that  his  niece  Julie  had  been  removed. 


by  his  orders,  from  the  contagion  of  a 
companionidLip  unfit  for  innocence. 
This  was  to  Lucille  a  frightftd  blow. 
Her  solitude  was  now  virtually  com- 
plete. Her  own  old  faithful  servant. 
Marguerite,  had  been  withdrawn ;  and 
a  tall  pale  Norman  matron,  iacitmm  and 
sardonic,  was  now  her  sole  attendant. 
It  was  plain,  too,  that  M.  Le  Prun  had 
gradually  removed  his  establishment 
from  the  Chateau  des  Anges.  The  gay 
and  gorgeous  staff  of  servants  and 
grooms  had  disappeared.  The  salons, 
halls,  and  lobbies  of  the  vast  mansion 
were  silent  as  the  chambers  of  a  mau- 
soleum— the  outer  courts  still  and  de- 
serted. She  was  becoming  the  prisoner 
of  an  enraged  tyrant,  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  an  impenetrable  and  funereal 
solitude. 

In  fact,  many  prisoners  of  state  en- 
joyed  a  great  d^  more  liberty  than 
she ;  for  not  only  was  she  restricted  to 
her  own  apartment,  but  confined  to 
the  range  of  the  small  court  which  lay 
immediately  under  her  own  windows. 

The  indignation  and  fury  which  these 
outrages  inspired,  by  degrees  gave 
place  to  something  like  despair  and 

{)anic.  Witli  the  exception  of  her  ill- 
ooking  handmaid,  and  the  no  less  si- 
nister-visaged  sentinel  who  stealthily 
watched  her  movements,  and  between 
both  of  whom  a  sort  of  ominous  corres- 
pondence seemed  to  be  carried  on  by 
signals,  she  had  latterly  seen  no  one* 
but  at  rare  intervals  the  hated  and 
dreaded  apparition  of  Le  Prun  at  a 
distance,  and  Blassemare  once  or 
twice. 


Xin. — THE   BOSE-TBEE. 


One  day  Lucille  was  walking  in  the 
little  court  we  have  described,  when 
the  door  of  the  park,  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  signalise,  opened,  and 
Blassemare  stood  within  a  yanl  or  two 
of  her. 

"  Good- day,  madam." 

**  Good  day,  sir." 

A  glance  at  the  attendant,  who 
seemed  to  regard  Blassemare  as  Le 
Prun's  vicegerent,  was  sufficient  to 
cause  her  to  withdraw  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  affecting  a  light  and  easy 
nir,  which  might  well  mislead  the  more 
distant  observers  as  to  the  serious  pur- 
port of  his  discourse,  he  continued^ 

"  I  am  afraid  madame  is  very  un- 
happy." 


"Truly,  I  am  so." 

*'  I  fear  she  is  also  in  danger.** 

She  started  as  if  a  bolt  of  ice  had 
pierced  her  heart  He  had  spoken  in 
that  word  the  secret  fears  of  many  a 
long  night.  How  inexpressibly  more 
terrible  do  our  untold  terrors  become 
when  they  are  spoken  in  oar  ears  by 
the  lips  of  strangers ! 

"Yes,  madame,  1  say  in  danger. 
There  are  odd  stories  afloat  a^at 
Monsieur  Le  Prun — they  may  be  all 
lies,  I  don*t  pretend  to  say ;  for  in 
truth  I  don't  very  well  comprehend  my 
friend  Le  Prun.  But  it  cannot  be 
hidden  fix>m  madame,  that  when  one 
wants  to  make  away  with  an  indivi- 
dual, the  first  step  is  to  conceal  tbem— 
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to  cut  them  offfi-om  all  intercourse 
with  the  world,  and  cause  them  to  be 
forgotten.   Madame  understands  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes — oh,  my  God !" 

"  Madame  must  learn  to  command 
herself,  if  she  wishes  to  prolong  our 
conrersation.  We  must  appear,  at 
least,  indifl'erent.  There  are  spies 
watdiing  our  gestures  and  counte- 
nances, though  they  can't  hear  our 
words." 

"I  will — ^thank  you,  thank  you; 
but  for  the  mercy  of  God,  monsieur, 
will  you  suff''^r  me  to  perish  ?" 

"  No,  madame,  if  you  will  aidinyoiur 
own  deliverance.  Will  you  fly  with 
me  to-morrow  night  ?" 

*'If  mont<ieur,  for  the  charity  of 
heaven,  will  undertake  to  act  only  as 
my  brother  and  protector." 

"By  my  faith,  madame,  I'll  put 
myself  under  no  conditions." 

<' Monsieur  de  Blassemare,  have 
you  no  honour,  no  pity,  no  manhood? 
Will  you  be  accessory  to  a  nmrderf 
I  will  go  with  you  on  no  other  terms." 

"  I  accept  none,  madame." 

**  You  are  a  coward,  sir,  and  a  cri- 
minal." 

*'  Madame  might  command  at  least, 
her  countenance  and  her  gestures ;  imi- 
tate me.  You  call  me  hard  names ;  I'm 
prepared  for  them.  Kow  listen ;  I 
won't  accept  your  condition,  because, 
if  I  did,  I  should  keep  my  word  ;  and, 
I  tell  you  frankly,  I  won't  despair,  and 
I  don  t  despair.  But,  madame,  you 
shan't  perish.  What  do  you  say  to 
leaving  the  chateau  with  De  8ecq- 
ville?" 

"  Yes,  he  will  agree  to  whatever  I 
propose." 

**I  dare  say." 

"  But  when — how  ?" 

"  To-morrow  night,  at  ten  o'clock, 
through  that  door ;  a  coach  shall  wait 
in  the  park.  You  know  the  well  un- 
der the  two  chesnut- trees ;  there  he 
will  await  you ;  don't  fail — a  moment 
late,  and  all  may  be  lost." 

"  But — but  how  to  evade  the  wo- 
man  who  watches  me  ?" 

'*  She  shall  be  perfectly  drunk." 

**  And  the  man?" 

''  Drunker  stilL  Leave  all  details 
to  me.  TTiere  are  more  tliau  one  Ar- 
gus besides  these ;  but  a  man  of  re- 
source is  at  home  among  difficulties. 
Watch  at  ten  o'clock.  When  you  see 
a  light  in  the  window  of  the  small 
paviuon,  all  is  prepared :  you  will  hud 
the  door  open." 


Blas:;emare  signed  to  the  woman  to 
approach,  and  said,  as  he  bowed  his 
adien,  in  a  louder  key — 

<'  I  shall  not  fail,  madame,  to  report 
to  Monsieur  Le  Frun  the  unfortunate 
temper  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
find  you." 

**And  have  the  goodness  to  add, 
that  I  only  regret  my  inability  to  re- 
peat the  same  sentiments  in  his  pre- 
sence." 

•*  Madame  shall  be  obeyed." 

So,  with  an  air  of  affected  defiance  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  sarcastic  levity  on 
the  other,  the  two  conspirators  parted. 
Her  protracted  residence  in  the  Cha- 
teau des  Anges,  gloomy  and  anxious 
before,  had  become  absolutely  terrify- 
ing since  she  had  heard  the  dark  and 
menacing  insinuations  used  by  Blasse- 
mare. The  evening  that  followed  that 
scene,  the  night,  and  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, seemed  endless,  filled  with  horrid 
images,  and  haunted  by  the  hideous 
thought  that  the  catastrophe  might 
possibly  anticipate  the  hour  of  escape, 
or  that  some  onC  untoward  chance 
might  defeat  the  entire  scheme,  and 
leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  more  than 
ever  exasperated  tyrant. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  every  incident 
appeared  to  her  over-strained  mind  an 
omen  of  good  or  ill-success.  Towards 
evening  the  sky  became  overcast,  and 
finally  an  awful  thunder-storm  swept 
over  the  Chateau  des  Anges.  llcr 
heart  sank  within  her  at  the  inauspi* 
cious  augury  ;  but  as  the  same  tempest 
an  hour  later  rolled  over  other  regions, 
it  leil  one  trifling  token  of  its  passage, 
which,  by  a  mysterious  ttroke  of  fate, 
was  nearly  connected  with  her  destiny. 

Poor  Gabriel,  his  head  full  of  chi- 
meras,  his  heart  of  true  love,  was 
slowly  walking  through  the  woodlands 
of  the  Parcq  de  Charrebourg,  towards 
that  haunted  spot,  the  cottiige  in  which 
the  beautiful  demoiselle  had  passed  her 
happiest  days,  when  the  storm  began 
to  mutter  over  the  rising  gi'ouuds, 
and  before  he  had  made  much  way, 
the  thunder  burst  above  his  head  with 
fury,  and  in  a  Uttle  time  the  rain  de- 
scended  with  such  tropical  violence  as 
to  arrest  his  further  progress,  under 
the  dense  canopy  of  a  chesnut  tree. 

Here  he  waited  until  the  thunder- 
clouds had  quite  passed  away;  and 
then,  amid  red  glances  of  western 
sunshine,  he  resumed  that  pilgi'image, 
to  him  so  full  of  melancholy,  of  am* 
bition,  and  of  tenderness. 
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••And  now,  dear,  dear,  MademoU 
selle  de  Cbarrebourg,  I  come  into 
your  presence,  to  leani  how  it  fares 
with  you." 

He  took  off  his  hat,  as  if  expect- 
ing to  see  her  lookinj;  as  of  old,  from 
the  window  of  her  little  room.  From 
the  plants  that  hung  from  the  walls, 
and  from  the  stracgling  bushes,  the  big 
raindrops  were  tncklinr^,  in  the  merry 
snnlight,  like  tears  of  joy.  His  heart 
was  hill  as  he  turned  the  comer  of  the 
cottage,  and  entered  the  little  bowling- 
green.  But,  alas  I  what  a  sight  await- 
ed him !  The  rose-tree,  the  emblem  of 
his  adored  mistn^ss,  was  shivered ;  the 
casement,  and  the  wall,  and  roof,  were 
shattered,  and  reduced  to  a  mass  of  rub- 
bish, by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

Gabriel  had  never  felt  real  desola- 
tion before.  He  rushed  to  the  wide 
chasm  which  now  admitted  the  winds 
and  rains  of  heaven  to  the  shrine  which 
his  adoration  and  reverence  had  con- 
secrated with  a  tenderness  so  absorb- 
ing. Oh  I  what  ruin — what  profana- 
tion— ^what  an  irreparable  havoc  of  all 
his  treasure !  And  the  tree,  too — gone, 
blasted.  Tears  of  passionate  despair 
rained  from  his  eyes;  he  wrung  his 
hands,  he  stamped,  he  raved,  and 
"cursed his  day." 

In  a  little  while,  however,  his 
thoughts  took  a  different  turn.  From 
the  material  wreck  they  passed  on  to 
the  dire  significance  which  such  por- 
tent might  indicate. 

•*  Yes,  I  came  to  sec  how  she  fares, 
and  behold  what  I  find — torn  by 
storms — ruined — dead."  He  stooped, 
and  took  up  a  fragment  of  the  rose- 
tree  and  kissed  it. 

*•  But  the  Chateau  des  Anges  is  not 
five  leagues  away.  I  will  go  there.  I 
will  go  now.  I  will  learn  what  all  this 
means." 

With  this  resolution  he  ran  fleetly 
down  the  slopes  of  the  park,  now 
wreathed  in  the  rising  mists  of  night, 
towards  the  feudal  viuage  of  Charre- 
bourg,  through  which  his  path  lay. 

Breathless  and  eager,  as  if  heaven 
were  before  him  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
at  his  heels,  he  sped  through  the  darken- 
ing town,  and  did  not  slacken  his  speed 
until  he  was  a  full  mile  beyond  it. 

He  had  been  so  absorbed  with  the 
single  idea  that  had  seized  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  objects  he  had  passed  or  the 
speed  at  which  he  ran. 

As  he  looked  round  upon  the  moon- 


lit ioeiiery  aaioog  wliidi  he  fbmMl 
himself,  be  felt  foit  a  moment  stomied 
and  perplexed ;  he  slackened  his  paee 
and  thou^tover  his  expedition.  It  kwt 
none  of  its  romantic  &scination ;  he 
only  wondered  that  he  had  not  made 
a  journey  to  the  Chateau  des  Anges 
at  least  once  in  every  week. 

How  beautiful  the  moonlight  was  f 
how  soft  the  air  I  how  eadumtiDg  the 
scenery  1  and  oh  what  vague  poni- 
bilities  of  glory  and  rapture  might  not 
be  unfoldt^  in  the  undeveloped  future 
of  this  wild  excursion  I 

It  was  fully  a  quarter  past  twelve 
when  Gabriel  reached  the  point,  at 
which  the  road  directly  leading  to  the 
Chateau  des  Anges  divoiged  from 
that  which  he  had  been  hitherto  travel- 
ling. Just  as  he  did  so  a  carriage  and 
four,  with  two  postillions  and  two 
mounted  servants  beside,  came  to  a  sud- 
den stop  within  a  few  score  paoes  of 
the  pedestrian,  and  one  of  the  men  dis- 
mounting secured  some  part  of  Uie 
harness  which  had  given  way,  and  was 
getting  into  the  saddle  a^ain  when 
Gfabriel  arrived  at  the  side  of  the 
carriage.  He  then  made  a  momentary 
pause.  In  the  brilliant  moonlight  eveiy 
detail  of  the  equipage  was  visible; 
the  coach  was  dingy  and  battered,  its 
principal  colour  blue,  and  covered,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion,  with  ^d^  ara. 
besques  in  cumbrous  relief,  m  which  a 
curious  dragon,  with  a  barbed  tongue 
and  tail,  was  contending  in  a  hundred 
repetitions  with  as  many  little  cupids. 
Just  as  these  details  seized  upon  his 
imagination  the  window  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  lady  put  out  her  head 
and  in  thrilling  tones  cried^ 

**  Gabriel,  GabrieU-save  me,  save 
me." 

He  saw  Lucille's  face ;  it  was  her 
voice  that  rang  in  his  ears.  He  fi^t 
his  strength  multiplied  a  hundred  fold. 
He  would  have,  smgle-handed,  fought 
an  army  in  such  a  quarrel.  With  a 
cry  of  delight,  that  burst  from  his  very 
soul,  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
carnage  and  grasped  the  door.  Before 
he  reached  it,  however,  some  one  fh)m 
within  had  drawn  her  away  and  shut 
the  window  close,  and  the  horses  being 
again  in  motion,  and  rapidly  quicken- 
ing their  pace  to  a  gallop,  Gabriel 
ran  by  the  side,  tugging  vainly  at  the 
door,  imtil  one  of  the  mounted  atten- 
dants spurring  beside,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  flung  him  headlong  upon 
the  road. 
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2:kunned  and  giddy^  he  got  upon  his 
Teet  a^am^  and  staggered  blindly  after 
the  whirling  carriage,  uttering  threats 
and  defiances  as  huge  as  ever  were 
thundered  from  the  lips  of  the  renowned 
knight  of  La  Mancha.  All  would  not 
do,  however ;  the  cortege  held  on  its 
way  with  whirlwind  speed.  Vainly 
Gabriel  strained  every  sinew  to  over- 
take the  coach.  The  fell  enchanters 
rapt  his  peerless  mistress  from  his 
eyes,  and  every  moment  the  distance 
between  him  and  them  became  wider 
and  more  hopeless.  At  last,  breath- 
less, exhausted,  enraged,  he  was  forced 
to  give  over  the  pursuit,  after  having 
maintained  it  for  nearly  three  miles  over 
the  pavement  of  the  long  straight  road. 

It  was  on  the  high-way  to  Paris; 
thither  he  assumed  they  were  bound, 
and  there  he  resolved  that  night  should 
behold  him  also.  Sometimes  running, 
sometimes  walkingwith  hurried  strides, 
he  steadily  and  rapidly  pursued  his 
way;  his  imagination  every  moment 
filled  with  the  images  of  the  strange 
golden  dragons  and  cupids,  and  the 
pale,  beautiful  face  of  Lucille  shrieking 
from  among  them  for  help. 

*'  What  then  had  befallen  Lucille  ?" 
The  reader  shall  hear. 

The  first  symptom  which  assured 
her  that  Blassemare  was  at  work  in 
the  realisation  of  this  plot,  was  that  her 
Norman  woman,  having  stayed  away 
longer  than  usual  at  her  supper-time, 
returned  with  a  verv  flushed  face  and 
dancing  eyes,  and  altogether  in  a  very 
hilarious  and  impertinent  mood.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  it  appeared  that 
the  woman  wasonljr  '*  pleasantly  intoxi- 
cated,'* a  state  m  which  she  would 
probably  prove  a  more  effectual  check 
upon  her  plans  of  escape  than  in  her 
ordinary  condition.  Spite  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  issue,  there  was  some- 
thing inconceivably  absurd  in  this  dis- 
tress. The  woman  was  noisy,  familiar, 
and  sometimes  indulged  in  a  vein  of 
menacing  jocularity,  the  principal  ma- 
terial of  which  was  supplied  from  scraps 
of  old  Norman  ditties.  There  was  one 
in  particular  which  had  a  specially 
grisly  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  friend- 
less and  frightened  young  wife.  It 
way  about  a  belle  demoiselle-^ 


<•  Who  llred  all  alone  In  a  cattle  of  brick, 
And  all  in  the  night-time  this  lady  fell  tick  i 
She  hod  eat  of  a  berry  that  grew  by  the  well, 
And  black  grow  her  featuree — ^her  membcrt  tbej 

iweUi 
This  lady  is  poisoned  and  so  she  must  lie, 
AU  stark  la  her  bower  with  nobody  nigh." 


In  the  midst  of  this  sinister  mem- 
ment  the  woman  suddenly  became 
drowsy,  and  after  a  few  ineffectual  ef- 
forts to  shake  off*  the  torpor  that  was 
overpowering  her,  sank  into  a  profound 
sleep.  This  occurred  in  the  anteroom> 
and,  leaving  the  snoring  amazon  to  the 
sole  occupation  of  the  apartment,  Lu- 
cille hastened  to  the  bed  chamber, 
from  which  she  commanded  a  view 
of  the  little  pavilion  in  the  window  of 
which  she  was  to  expect  the  signal  of 
escape. 

It  was  quite  dark ;  and  with  a  heart 
palpitating  so  violently  that  she  felt  at 
times  almost  suffocating,  she  watched 
the  hardly-discernible  outline  of  the 
buildins;  from  which  the  signal  was  to 
be  displayed. 

The  wicked  Norman  was  snoring 
under  the  influence  of  her  narcotics ; 
but  to  the  accompaniment  of  her 
abominable  drone  what  a  hell  of  sus- 
pense did  poor  Lucille  endure.  At 
length,  and  not  until  considerably  past 
ten  o'clock,  a  light  gleamed  faintly  and 
for  an  instant  from  the  appointed  spot» 
and  then  disappeared.  It  returned,  how- 
ever, and  now  shone  steadily.  The 
decisive  moment  which  was  to  com- 
mence the  adventure  had  arrived. 
She  murmured  an  imploring  prayer, 
and  turned  the  bolt  of  the  window 
which  opened  on  the  balcony.  Horror 
of  horrors  I  it  was  fast  locked:  a  strong 
wire  grating  covered  the  outside,  so 
that  even  had  she  ventured  upon  so 
much  noise  as  would  have  been  neces- 
sary in  order  to  break  the  glass,  she 
would  in  that  have  encountered  a  fur- 
ther obstacle,  to  her  strength  absolutely 
insurmountable. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  escape  by 
the  outer  door  of  her  suite  of  rooms, 
and  to  risk  all  on  being  able  undetected 
to  make  her  exit  in  that  way  from  the 
house.  But  that  door  was  also  locked. 
She  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agony  of 
distraction  ;  but  she  did  not  abandon 
the  enterprise.  Encouraged  by  the 
lusty  snormg  of  the  woman  she  ap- 
proached the  fauteuil,  where  she  lay 
rather  than  sat.  She  slid  her  hand  into 
the  sleeper's  pocket,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe  while  she  did  so.  The  keys 
were  not  in  it ;  and  the  woman  turned 
with  something  like  a  start  in  the  chair. 
Lucille  recoiled  on  tip-toe,  holding  her 
breath,  until  she  seemed  again  soundly 
asleep.  She  might  have  concealed 
them  in  her  bosom ;  and  with  an  effort 
of  resolution  Madame  Le  Prun  stepped 
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noiselessly  beside  her  and  tried  there. 
She  was  successful,  but  in  drawing  out 
the  key  her  hand  brushed  slightly  on  the 
slumbering  woman's  face,  and  to  her 
unutterable  terror  she  started  bolt  up- 
right in  the  chair,  and  stared  with  a 
wud  and  glassy  gaze  in  her  face.     Lu- 


cille's  heart  died  within  her ;  she  froze 
with  terror ;  but  the  action  was  porelr 
physical,  the  woman's  senses  were  stiU 
slumbering;  there  was  no  trace  of 
meaning  in  her  £u!e;  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  fell  back  again  in  the 
same  profound  sleep. 


XIV. — THE   PALACE   OF   TERROR. 


With  this  key  Lucille  opened  the 
window  of  the  balcony  softly.  The 
descent  from  this  would  at  another 
time  have  appeared  to  her  a  matter  of 

Eeril,  if  not  impossibillity  ;  nerved, 
owever,  by  the  stake  and  the  emer- 
^ncy,  it  was  nothing :  she  was  upon 
3ie  ground.  The  part:  door  she  found, 
as  Blassemare  haa  promised,  open. 
She  was  now  amidst  tne  misty  shadows 
of  the  solenm  wood.  She  knew  the 
path  to  the  well  by  which  the  two 
chesnut-trees  grew,  and  with  light  and 
trembling  steps  ran  toward  the  trysting 
place.  The  moon  had  just  begun  to 
rise,  and  afforded  a  wan  light,  as  she 
reached  the  appointed  spot. 

She  stood  beside  the  well,  almost 
frightened  at  the  success  of  her  adven- 
ture. A  figure  emerged  from  a  thicket 
close  by.  It  was  that  of  a  man  in  a 
huge  r^  cloak,  and  with  a  great  cocked 
hat,  like  that  of  a  ffens-d^armes.  Could 
this  possibly  be  De  Secqville  ?  He 
whistled  a  shrill  summons  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  she  heard  the  sound  of 
steps  hurrying  to  the  spot.  She  was 
full  of  fear,  apprehensive  of  treason 
and  danger.  Ihe  gentleman  in  the 
cocked  hat  was  now  close  to  her.  He 
had  long  black  hair,  descending  upon 
his  shoulders,  a  pair  of  shaggy  eye- 
brows, and  a  preposterous  pair  of  black 
moustaches.  She  asked,  in  a  faltering 
voice — 

**  Who  are  you,  sir?'* 

**  An  officer,  madame,  of  the  police; 
and  you  are  Madame  Lucille  Le 
Prun,  n^  de  Charrebourg,  wife  of  Eti- 
enne  Le  Prun ;  and  I  arrest  you  in 
the  King's  name." 

"Arrest  me! — why? — upon  what 
charge  ? — ^who  is  my  accuser  ?" 

**By  my  faith,  madame,  I  know 
not.  My  duty  is,  simply  to  arrest  you, 
in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  and  to 
convey  you  to  Paris.  It  is  nothing 
yery  bad,  I  fancy.  Perhaps  you  have 
made  monsieur  a  little  jealous,  or  so ; 
but  you  know  best." 

He  spoke  in  a  harsh,  gruff  voice,  and 


his  hand  rested  upon  her  arm,  so  as  to 
render  escape  impossible,  while  he  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  By  what  authority  do  you  arrest 
me  ? — by  what  order  7" 

**  By  virtue  of  this  lettre-de-cachet ; 
you  see,  madame,  signed  by  the  minis- 
ter  of  police." 

<*  I  can't  read  it ;  there  is  not  light 
sufficient." 

*' Ma  foi,  madame,  there  is  little 
sunshine  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  I  can't  help  that.  Madame 
will  please  to  come  with  us." 

Two  men  by  this  time  had  appeared 
close  at  hand  ;  and  Madame  Le  Prun, 
who  much  preferred  one  of  the  King's 
prisons  to  that  in  which  her  husband 
was  absolute,  accompanied  her  cap- 
tors with  a  far  better  grace  than 
under  other  circumstances  she  would 
have  done. 

Distant  a  few  score  steps,  upon  a 
sort  of  grass-grown  road  which  travers- 
ed the  park,  stood  the  equipage  which 
we  have  already  described ;  and  in  a 
few  seconds  Lucille  found  herself  seat- 
ed  beside  the  red  cloak  and  mighty- 
moustache,  that  held  her  in  durance, 
jolting  and  rolling  at  a  rapid  pace 
along  the  moonlit  scenery  of  the  x)ark. 

"  Where  am  I  going? — to  the  Baa- 
tile?"  asked  Lucille,  when  a  few 
minutes  had  a  little  recovered  her 
from  the  stun  and  confusion  of  this 
adventure. 

"  Hum ! — why,  no,  madame — ^not  the 
Bastile ;  you  are  going  to  a  convent.'* 

"  A  convent  I— -now  strange !  What 
convent  ?" 

"  That  of  the  Sisters  of  Love  and  Oar 
Lady  of  the  Sparkling  Eyes — an  an- 
cient foundation  of  royalty  in  the  city." 

*'I  dare  say;  I  never  heard  of  it 
before ;"  and  Lucille  sank  into  pro- 
found silence. 

Afler  a  considerable  interval,  she 
asked,  with  a  tremulousness  she  in  vain 
tried  to  conceal — 

"  There  were  some  friends  who  were 
to  have  arranged  my  departure  from 
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the  place  where  you  arrested  me  to- 
night— did  you  see  them  ?" 

'*  Oh,  yes ;  there  was  the  atribilious 
Marquis  de  Secqvilleandtbe  handsome 
Conte  de  Blassemare.  St.  Imay  ar- 
rested them  about  half-an-hour  ago ; 
they  are  gone  to  the  Bastile." 

Lucille  sighed  profoundly.  She  did 
not  observe  that  the  farouche  officer 
in  the  comer  of  the  coach  was  shaking 
with  suppressed  laughter.  After  a  time 
he  ejaculated,  in  a  sepulchural  tone — 

**  I  strongly  suspect  their  punish- 
ment  will  be  dreadftil.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  conspire  to  steal  away  the 
wife  of  a  respectable  curmudgeon,  ma- 
dame,  but  to  draw  one's  sword  on  the 
king's  police  I — ma  foi,  madame,  that  is 
another  affair.  If  his  Majesty's  cle- 
mency  be  enlisted,  notwithstanding, 
in  their  behoof,  they  may  chance  to 
get  off  with  the  galleys.  It  wiU  be  a 
dreadful  sight  to  see  that  solemn  De 
Secqville  and  that  jovial  Blassemare 
pnllmg  one  of  those  cursed  long  oars 
together,  in  red  serge  shirts,  cursing 
Cupid  and  Monsieur  Le  Prun. 

Lucille  shrunk  back  into  the  obscu- 
rity of  her  comer.  The  officer  could 
not  discern  how  his  brusque  commu- 
nication had  affected  her ;  but,  aft;er  a 
short  silence,  he  burst  into  an  unre- 
strained jpeal  of  laughter.  This  unsea- 
sonable insolence  incensed  his  prison- 
er. She  felt,  however,  that  she  was  at 
his  mercy,  and  commanded  herself; 
but  she  could  not  avoid  saying — 

**  If  the  calamities  of  other  people 
afford  you  entertainment,  monsieur, 
I  can  congratulate  you  upon  possessing 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement 
in  the  discharge  of  your  odious  and 
melancholy  office." 

•'Amusement I  entertainment  1"  he 
ejaculated,  with  another  edat  of 
laughter,  still  more  obstreperous.  "  I 
can't  help  laughing ;  but  it  is  merely 
hysterical,  on  Uie  faith  of  a  gentleman. 
I  laugh  in  proportion  to  my  desolation. 
I  could  at  this  moment  tear  out  my 
beard  by  handfuls  through  sheer  de- 
Bpiur.  'Par  exemple.  madame,  par 
exemple!"  And,  with  a  frantic  ges- 
ture and  a  roar  of  laughter,  he  lite- 
rally tore  off  his  huge  moustache  with 
both  his  hands,  at  a  single  pluck. 
**And  my  chevelure  also,  madame. 
See,  here  it  goes — all  for  despair — 
hurra,  hurra,  hurrah!  And  my  eye- 
brows— ay,  they,  too — pa  ma  foi — 
the  eyebrows-,  there,  presto — hurra, 
hurra!" 


lie  shook  and  roared  with  laughter 
as  he  made  these  successive  sacri- 
fices, and,  shifting  his  seat,  so  that 
the  moonlight  fell  full  upon  him,  cried, 
panting  from  exhaustion — 

*'  Does  not  madame  know  me  ? — is  it 
possible  ?  Here  I  am — cloak,  cocked 
hat,  wig,  all  gone — in  the  proper  cos- 
tume of  madame's  fortunate  and  ador- 
ing  deliverer." 

So  saying,  Blassemare,  for  it  was  he, 
descended,  as  well  as  he  could,  upon 
one  knee,  "'•^izing  Lucille's  hand, 
pressed  it  to  bi^  ^kts. 

**  Monsieur  Blassemare,  you  insult 
me,  sir;  you  forget  the  conditions  upon 
which  I  trusted  myself  to  your  care." 

"Pardon  me,  there  are  no  condi- 
tions. Madame  will  please  to  remem- 
ber I  would  accept  none." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  point  where  Gabriel  was  at  tnat 
instant  about  to  pass. 

"Let  me  go,  sir — ^I  will  descend. 
Open  the  door,  I  am  free — I  insist,  I 
desire  to  leave  the  carriage." 

"No,  no — pray  be  tranquil — it  is 
impossible." 

"I  will  descend,  monsieur." 

*•  Madame,  you  shall  not.*' 

He  spoke  with  a  good  humoured  and 
emphatic  impudence  which  implied 
the  most  perfect  resolution.  A  vague 
terror  took  possession  of  her.  She 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  Blassemare, 
with  a  gentle  force,  drew  her  back. 

It  was  at  that  moment  she  saw  Ga- 
briel, and  shrieked  to  him  for  help. 

The  coach  was  again  thundering  at 
a  gallop  along  the  highway.  Lucille 
sank  back  in  the  comer,  and  wept  with 
mingled  anger  and  despair.  Blasse- 
mare was  not  a  ruffian,  so  he  said, 
"Madam,  calm  yourself,  I  wish  to 
treat  you  with  respect ;  your  suspicions 
wound  me  as  much  as  your  ingrati- 
tude. I  hope,  however,  that  both  will 
vanish  on  reflection.  In  the  meantime, 
I  cannot  consent  to  so  insane  a  measure 
as  your  leaving  the  carriage.  Your 
return  to  the  Chateau  des  Anges  is  not 
to  be  thought  of;  you  dare  not  ^o 
back  ;  and  pardon  me,  madame,  I  will 
not  permit  you  to  leave  this  carriage 
except  for  a  place  of  safety  and  tem- 
porary concealment." 

Lucille's  haughty  and  fiery  temper 
could  hardly  brook  this  hoity-toity  as- 
sumption of  authority.  There  was, 
however,  an  obvious  vein  of  reason  in 
what  he  said;  and  she  saw,  beside,  the 
futility  of  contending  with  one  whoso 
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will  was  probably  as  strong  as  her  own, 
and  bacKed  with  power  to  mako  it 
effectual.  She  therefore  maintained  a 
moody  silence,  and  Blassemarre>  deem- 
ing it  best  to  suffer  her  ill-humour  to 
expend  itself  harmlessly,  awaited  bet- 
ter moments  in  congenial  taciturnity. 

Having  got  a  relay  of  fresh  horses 
upon  the  way,  they  continued  their 
journey  at  the  same  furious  pace,  and 
at  last  they  entered  Paris.  Passing 
through  streets  which  hemmed  her  in^ 
or  opened  in  long  vistas  like  the  fan- 
tastic scenery  of  a  dream,  hurrying 
onward,  she  knew  not  whither,  under 
swinging  lamps,  amidst  silence  and  de- 
sertion, the  carriage  at  last  drove  under 
a  narrow  archway  into  a  sort  of  fore- 
court, over  which  a  dark  mass  of  build- 
ing was  looming,  and  through  a  second 
gateway  in  this,  into  an  enclosed  quad- 
rangle, surrounded  by  the  same  black 
pile  of  buildings. 

Here  the  carriage  stopped,  and  one 
of  the  attendants,  dismountinor,  rang  a 
hall  bell,  whose  deep  sudden  peal 
through  empty  vastness  gave  a  charac- 
ter of  profound  desolation  to  the  silence 
in  which  it  was  swallowed.  More  than 
once  the  summons  was  repeated,  and 
at  last  a  faint  light  gleamed  upon 
the  windows,  and  the  door  was  timo- 
rously unbarred  and  opened.  A  bard- 
featured  hag,  in  a  faded  suit  of  an 
obsolete  fashion — the  gemus  loci — re- 
ceived the  party.  She  scrutinised  Lu- 
cille with  a  protracted  stare  of  auda- 
cious inquisitiveness,  and  when  she  had 
quite  satisfied  her  curiosity,  she  led  the 
way  through  several  halls  and  lobbies 
up  the  great  staircase,  along  a  corri- 
dor, through  a  suite  of  rooms,  upon 
another  lobby  up  a  second  staircase, 
into  a  great  dreary  passage,  through 
half  a  dozen  waste  and  desolate  cham- 
bers, and  so  at  last  into  a  room  which 
had  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  at  one  end 
of  it,  and  a  log  of  wood  smouldering 
and  smoking  on  the  hearth. 

In  truth  it  was  a  melancholy  place, 
haunted  by  dismal  reverberations  and 
a  death-like  atmosphere — everywhere 
mildewed,  faded,  and  half  rotten  with 
decay.  It  was  a  place  where  crimes 
might  be  committed,  unrecorded  and 
unsuspected — where  screams  would  lose 
themselves  in  vacancy,  and  desolation 
and  solitude  would  swallow  up  the 
ghastly  evidences  of  outrage.  Here 
was  the  fitting  scenery  for  tales  of  pre- 
ternatural terror  or  fiendish  cnmc. 
Lucille  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her  as 


she  entered  this  vast  and  aw^l  laby- 
rinth. But  she  felt  that,  be  her  destiny 
what    it  might,    she  had  herself  no 

f)ower  to  mend  it.  What  resource  was 
eft  to  her?  Necessity  retained  her 
amidst  the  menacing  solitudes  of  this 
half-ruined  mansion. 

Blassemare  left  her  to  the  care  of 
the  old  crone,  who,  to  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, was  hardly  an  improvement 
upon  the  ungracious  attendant  she  had 
left  at  the  Chateau  des  Anges.  This 
hajf  had  evidently  the  worst  possible 
opmion  of  her  guest,  and  took  no  pains 
to  affect  a  respect  which  she  was  far 
from  feeling.  She  contented  herself 
with  offering  Lucille  some  supper,  and 
this  declined,  showed  her  the  oed-room 
that  was  prepared  for  her — a  room  of 
the  same  depressing  vastness,  and  of- 
fering, in  its  shabby  and  niggard  furni- 
ture, a  contrast  to  its  majestic  dimen- 
sions. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  wel- 
come. Lucille  was  exhausted  with  the 
anxieties  and  agitations  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  with  her  late  and  rapid  journey. 
Having  examined  the  room  with  a 
fearful  scrutiny,  she  succeeded  in  bolt- 
ing  one  of  the  doors,  and  placed  the 
only  chair  the  room  cont^ned  against 
the  other :  so  that  she  might,  at  least, 
be  warned  by  the  noise,  in  the  event  of 
any  persons  forcing  an  entrance.  She 
lay  down  without  taking  off  her  clothes, 
and  leaving  the  candle  unextinguished. 

For  a  long  time  the  excitement  of 
her  strange  situation,  and  the  alarms 
that  environed  her,  chased  sleep  away, 
worn  and  exhausted  as  she  was.  After 
a  while,  however,  fati^e  began  to  con- 
fuse her  thoughts  with  interposing  vi- 
sions. The  dreary  chamber  faded  from 
her  view;  her  heavy  eyelids  closed; 
fantastic  scenes  and  images  chased  one 
another  through  her  wearied  brain,  and 
slumber  stole  gradually  upon  her,  over- 
powering spirit  and  body  with  a  sweet 
torpor. 

From  this  profound  sleep  LudUe 
was  disturbed  by  a  peremptory  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  room,  wnich  she 
had  bolted.  This  was  accompanied  by 
violent  and  reiterated  attempts  to  force 
it  open.  At  first,  these  sounds  had  min- 
gled  with  her  dreams  ;  but  the  noise  of 
a  struggle,  the  suppressed  tones  of  a 
man's  voice,  speaking  rapidly  and 
fiercely,  followed  by  one  thrilling  miu 
niacal  scream,  which  hurried  away 
through  the  remote  passages*  uptil  it 
either  subsided,  or  was  lost  m  distance^ 
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called  ber  up  from  her  slumbers,  tremb- 
ling with  terror. 

Sleep  was  efifectually  dispelled,  and, 
overcome  with  the  horror  of  her  situa. 
-tion,  she  wept,  and  prayed,  and  watched 
t.hrough  the  remainder  of  the  night.  In 
tiie  mominff  she  heard  the  old  woman 
arranging  the  next  room,  and  soon  the 
Toice  of  ^lassemare.     Emboldened  by 


the  daylight,  and  confident  that  filas* 
semare,  however  insulting  his  designs, 
would  at  all  events  protect  her  from 
actual  violence,  she  opened  the  door, 
and  entered  the  outer  chamber,  looking 
so  pale,  hazard,  and  fear-stricken, 
that  the  roue  himself  felt  a  momentary 
emotion  of  compassion. 


XV.— TU£   GRATED    WINDOW. 


'*  Monsieur  de  Blassemare,"  she 
said,  abruptly,  "  I  cannot  remain 
here  1" 

"  And  why  not,  madame  ?" 
"  I  have  passed  a  night  of  terror." 
"  I  should  be  happy  to  protect  ma- 
dame." 

The  significance  of  his  tone  made 
her  eyes  flash  and  her  cheeks  tingle ; 
but  she  controlled  her  indignation,  and 
said — 

**  I  last  night  heard  the  sounds  of 
violence  and  agony  at  my  very  door— 
in  this  apartment.  Who  was  the  wo- 
man that  screamed  ?  What  have  they 
done?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  asked  Blasse- 
mare, with  an  odd  smile. 

**  Yes,  monsieur,  who  was  she  ?'*  she 
persisted,  her  curiosity  aroused  by  the 
pointed  Question  of  Blassemare. 

•*  Well,  madame,  the  person  whom 
you  heard  scream  at  your  door  last 
night  is  Madame  Le  Prun,  wife  of  the 
Fermier-Gencral— the  wealthy  and  be- 
nevolent owner  of  the  Chateau  des 
Anges,  and  your  successful— fo»er.'* 

**  Wife — loife  of  Monsieur  Le  Prun !" 
she  faltered,  nearly  stupified. 
"  Av,  madame,  his  wife." 
"  Tnen,  thank  God  he  has  no  control 
over  me.     I  am  free ! — that,  at  least, 
is  a  happiness." 

"  Nay,  madame,  you  will  not  find  it 
so  easy  to  satisfy  our  tribidials — you 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  necessity  of 
proofs.  In  the  meantime,  you  are  de 
facto  the  wife  of  Monsieur  Le  Prun, 
and  he  will  exert,  according  to  law,  the 
rights  and  authority  of  a  husband  over 
you." 

"  Monsieur  de  Blassemare,  forGrod's 
sake,  help  me — help  me  in  this  frightful 
extremity  I" 

"Madame,  the  feet  is,  I  must  be 
plain  with  you.  If  I  mix  myself  fur- 
ther in  this  frightful  affair,  as  you  justly 
term  it,  I  must  lay  my  account  with 
serious  perils.     Men  do  not  run  their 


heads  into  mischief  for  nothing ;  and, 
therefore,  if  I  act  as  your  champion,  I 
must  be  accepted  as  your  lover  also." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  de  Blassemare,  you 
cannot  be  serious ! — you  will  not  be  so 
inhuman  as  to  desert  me  I" 

"  By  my  faith,  madame,  the  age  of 
knight-errantry  is  over — nothing  for 
nothing  is  the  ruling^  principle  of  oUr 
own  prosaic  day.  To  be  plain  with 
you,  I  can't  afibrd  to  quarrel  with  Le 
Prun  for  nothing ;  and,  if  you  persist 
in  refusing  my  services,  I  must  only 
make  it  up  with  him  as  best  I  can  ;  and 
of  course  you  return  to  the  Chateau  des 


**  I  can't  believe,  you,  Monsieur  de 
Blassemare ;  I  won't  believe  you.  You 
are  a  gentleman — ^kind,  honourable, 
humane." 

"Gad! — so  I  am,  madame;  but  I 
am  no  professed  redresser  of  wrongs. 
I  never  mtorpose  between  husband  and 
wife — or  those  who  pass  for  such — 
without  a  sutBcient  motive.  Now, 
Monsieur  Le  Prun  believes  I  have  gone 
down  to  his  estate  at  Lyons,  but  he  will 
have  intelligence  of  your  flight  to-day, 
and  he  will  learn,  in  a  few  days  more, 
that  /  have  also  disappeared.  The  fact 
is,  my  complicity  can't  remain  a  secret 
long.  You  see,  madame,  I  must  take 
my  course  promptly.  It  altogether 
rests  with  you  to  decide  what  it  shall  be. 
But  you  are  fatigued  and  excited : 
don't  pronounce  in  too  much  haste. 
Consider  your  position,  and  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  present  myself 
again  in  the  course  of  the  aflemoon." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  detain  him, 
or,  indeed,  to  reply.  Her  thoughts 
were  too  distracted. 

Lucille,  alone  once  more,  became  a 
prey  to  the  terror  of  another  visit  from 
the  so-called  Madam  Le  Prun,  whose 
ill-omened  approaches  had  inspired  her 
with  so  much  terror  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding. 

The  chambers  looked,   if  possible, 
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THorc  decayed  and  dilapidated  by  day- 
Xvr\\t  (han  tht^y  had  upon  tbc  prcc?diti^ 
uight.  She  "vvent  to  the  windowi*,  but 
they  afforded  no  more  cheering  pros- 
pect— looking  out  upon  a  dark  court- 
yard, round  which  the  vast  hotel  rose 
m  sombre  altitude — dreary,  inauspi- 
cious,  and  colossal.  The  court  was 
utterly  deserted,  and  the  gate  leading 
from  it  into  the  fore- court  was  closed 
and  barred.  The  Bastile  itself  would 
have  been  cheerful  compared  with  this 
vast  and  fearful  castle  of  solitude,  or, 
as  it  might  be,  worse.  The  sense  of 
absolute  defencelessness  added  poignan- 
cy to  her  fears  of  a  renewed  visit  from 
some  ill-disposed  denizen  of  the  man- 
sion ;  and  her  fears  at  last  became  so 
strong,  that  she  ventured  to  leave  the 
rooms  where  she  had  been  established, 
intending  to  retreat  to  some  part  of 
the  house  where  her  presence  might  at 
all  events  be  less  certainly  expected 
than  where  she  was.  Accordingly  she 
was  soon  wending  among  all  the  intri- 
cacies and  solemn  grandeur  of  a  huge 
and  half- ruinous  hotel.  Descending, 
at  last,  a  turret  stair,  she  came  to  a 
small  stone  chamber,  in  which  was  a 
little  grated  window.  Standing  upon 
a  block  of  stone,  she  looked  through 
the  strong  bare  of  this  little  aperture, 
and  perceived  that  it  was  but  some  six 
or  seven  feet  above  the  pav6  of  a  dark 
and  narrow  lane.  She  would  have 
given  worlds  to  escape  from  the  prison 
in  which  she  found  herself,  but  the 
close,  thick  bars  rendered  all  chance  of 
making  that  a  passage  of  escape  wholly 
desperate. 

As  she  looked  wistfully  through,  a 
little  ragged  urchin  came  whistling 
carelessly  along  the  lane,  kicking  a 
turnip  before  him. 

She  called  the  gamin:  he  was  a 
shrewd  monkey-faced  fellow,  with  an 
insolent  crafty  eye. 

"  My  good  boy,  here  is  a  louis-d*or, 
as  earnest  of  twenty  more  which  I  will 
give  you,  if  you  bring  this  safely  to 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Secqville,  at 
the  Hotel  Do  Secqville,  Hue  St. 
Edenne,  and  conduct  him  hither." 

«•  Hey,  mademoiselle  I  it  is  a  bargain. 
But  how  shall  I  know  you  again  ? — 
what  is  your  name  ?" 

**  I  am  Madame  Le  Prun  ;  but  the 
Marquis  will  tell  you  where  I  am  to  be 
found.     See,  here  is  the  note  I" 

She  had  written  a  few  lines  upon'  a 
leaf  of  her  tablet.  She  tore  it  off,  di- 
rected it,  and  then  threw  it  out  to  the 


boy,  together  wiih  the  promised  coin. 
He  i-an  away,  chuckling  and  sing'ng, 
upon  his  errand,  b^'lieving  his  fortune 
made,  and  in  an  instant  was  out  of 
sight. 

Let  us  see  how  he  fared. 

As  the  demon  of  contrariety  would 
have  it,  Monsieur  Le  Prun,  almost  in- 
sane with  rage  and  spite,  had,  not  five 
minutes  before,  dismounted  at  the  Ho- 
tel de  Secqville,  to  consult  the  Marquis 
respecting  the  flight  of  MadameLePrun. 
He  had  certainly  chosen  his  advisers 
well.  The  Marquis,  as  it  happened, 
was  out,  and  Le  Frun,  who,  of  course, 
had  access  under  all  circumstances  to 
the  interior  of  the  hotel,  established 
himself  in  the  private  apartment  of  De 
Secqville,  awaiting  his  return. 

While  there,  the  servant  brought  in. 
the  pencil-note  on  which  so  much  de- 
pended. 

**  It  must  be  intended  for  monsieur," 
said  the  man,  presenting  it  upon  his 
salver,  ''for  the  messenger  says  it 
comes  from  Madame  Le  Prun." 

"Hey!  — ha!— let  us  see!  Ten 
thousand  devils,  what  is  this  !*' 

He  read — 

"Relying  upon  your  professions  of 
devotion,  I  implore  of  you  to  deliver 
me  from  a  prison  as  tenifying  as  that 
of  which  my  husband  was  the  gaoler. 
The  messenger,  a  little  boy  whom  for- 
tune has  sent  to  me,  will  conduct  you 
to  this  spot.  I  know  not  the  name  of 
the  street,  nor  of  the  hotel.  In  the 
name  of  heaven  lose  not  a  moment ! 
"Lucille." 

Monsieur  Le  Prun .  descended  the 
stairs,  and  was  in  the  street  in  a  se^ 
cond. 

"Well,  garden,  here  I  am — I've 
got  the  note — conduct  me  to  the 
place." 

"  Ha,  ha !  then  you  are — the  Mar- 
quis." 

"To  be  sure  I  ai^  Here,  boy, 
take  this,  and  lead  on." 

He  ^ave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and, 
following  his  little  guide,  Le  Prun  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  reached  the 
spot  from  which  he  had  started. 

"Bon  jour,  madame.  I  hope  you 
have  recovered  the  fatigue  of  your 
night's  journey.  You  sec  I  lose  np 
time  in  hastening  to  bid  you  welcome." 

So  cried  Monsieur  Le  Prun,  with  a 
sardonic  grin  upon  his  pale  face,  as 
he  bowed  to  the  horror-stricken  girl, 
who  still  occupied  the  little  window. 
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Inhere  she  expected  so  different  aa 
iniase. 

Sne  fled  from  this  spectre  as  if  she 
had  seen  the  Evil  One  incarnate.  Fly- 
ing wildly  through  the  passages  and 
chambers  of  the  deserted  house,  she 
found  herself  on  a  sudden  in  an  apart- 
ment furnished  like  an  olBce,  with 
fihelvesy  desks,  &c.,  and  here  Blasse- 
mare  was  sitting  among  a  pile  of 
papers.  He  started  on  seeing  her,  and 
she  exclaimed — 

"  Monsieur  Le  Prun  has  seen  me— 
be  will  be  here  in  a  moment," 


"  Here ! — ^where  is  he  ?** 

<<He  saw  me  in  the  window,  and 
spoke  to  me  with  furious  irony  from 
tne  street.  For  God's  sake^  hide  me. 
I  feel  that  he  will  kill  me." 

"  Hum! — so.  Gad,  he  wUl  be  here 
in  a  moment.  I  must  meet  him  boldly 
— I  havc»  nothing  for  it  but  impudence. 
A  few  hbs,  and,  if  the  worst  should 
come,  ray  sword.  But  don't  be  fri^^ht- 
ened,  madame»  he  shan't  hurt  you.** 

Blassen^are  proceeded  to  the  court, 
awaiting  the  advent  of  his  incensed 
patron. 


XVI. — THE   WOMAN  IN   FLANNEL. 


We  must  now,  with  the  reader's 
leave,  follow  Gabriel  to  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  fully  three  hours  later  than 
the  fugitive  cortege.  He  wandered 
for  more  than  an  hour  amon^  the 
streets,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  coach  with  the  blue 
panels,  and  the  golden  cupids  and 
dragons  so  curiously  interlaced;  but 
we  need  not  say  how  vainly. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  hungry  and 
cold — for  the  nights  were  now  very 
chill — and  without  a  sou  in  his  pocket, 
poor  Gabriel,  having  wandered  for 
some  hours  among  the  streets  of  this 
great  city,  now  emptied  of  all  but  its 
crime  and  destitution,  at  last  found 
shelter  for  the  night  in  an  empty  cask, 
which  had  served  probably  as  a  dog- 
kennel,  in  an  open  workyard  into 
which  he  strayed.  In  this  he  made 
his  bed  with  a  few  armfuls  of  shavings, 
and,  spite  of  the  cold,  slept  soundly 
till  morning. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  a 
poor  woman,  who  gave  him  a  piece  of 
black  bread,  he  might  have  starved. 
Refreshed,  however,  with  this  dainty, 
he  prosecuted  his  rambles.  Among 
other  wonderful  sights,  he  saw  the 
splendid  equipages  of  many  of  the 
nobility,  drawiimp  in  the  street  before 
the  mansion  of  the  minister,  who  was 
holding  a  levee.  Fortune  seemed  to 
have  directed  his  steps  thither,  for  he 
saw  a  familiar  &ce  among  the  splendid 
throng  who  glided  in  and  out  at  the 
great  man's  portals.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  Marquis  de  Secqville^ 
who  was  passing  to  his  carriage. 

'*  Oh,  pray.  Monsieur  DulxMSy  mon- 
sieur, don't  you  know  me  ?" 

So  cried  poor  Gabriel  in  hit  eager- 
ness, forcing  himself  to  the  front  rank 
of  the  crowd. 

VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.   CCXVI. 


*'  No,  my  good  friend,  no,"  answer- 
ed the  marquis,  hesitating  and  sur- 
prised ;  **  I  do  not  recollect  you." 

**  Don't  you  recollect  the  paric  of 
Charrebourff,  monsieur,  and  the  boy 
who  sometimes  carried  your  game, 
Gabriel,  who  was  so  frequently  your 
attendant  ?" 

•*  Hey  I  by  my  faith  so  it  is.'" 

'*Wel!,  but  monsieur,  I  want  to 
consult  you  about  a  lady  who,  I  fear, 
is  in  distress." 

"  AVell,  let  us  hear,"  continued  the 
marquis,  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  his 
purse,  and  smiling. 

**It  is  Mademoiselle  Lucille — ^that 
is,  I  mean,  Madame  Le  Prun.  You 
have  heard  of  her,  perhaps?" 

The  marquis  could  not  restrain  a 
start  at  the  name ;  but  affecting  haste, 
he  desired  one  of  his  servants  to  give 
the  bo^  a  cloak,  and  directing  him  to 
roll  himself  up  in  it,  and  jump  into 
the  carriage,  he  followed  him  thither, 
amidst  the  wonder  and  jibes  of  the 
crowd,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
at  the  Hotel  de  Secqrille. 

The  marquis,  having  learned  all 
that  Gabriel  had  to  disclose,  was 
utterly  at  &ult  as  to  what  steps  it  was 
prudent  for  him  to  take.  It  was  just 
possible  that  the  remoral  of  the  lady 
frt)m  the  Chatean  des  Anges  might  be 
a  measure  of  Monsieur  Ler run's.  This 
seemed  to  him  more  than  probable,  and 
the  hypothesis  prevented  nis  having  re- 
course to  the  minister  of  police.  He, 
however,  lost  not  a  moment  in  adopt- 
ing such  measures  as  the  resomrces  of 
his  wealth  enabled  him  to  command. 
In  the  course  of  the  afbemoon  he  had 
nearly  a  score  of  paid  agents,  excel- 
lently  qualified  for  the  task,  pushing 
their  sagacious  inquiries  in  every 
quarter. 

3  c 
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He  had  promised  to  sap  with  some 
of  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  in  the 
quartier  de  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre, 
and  he  had  there  appointed  his  emis. 
saries  to  meet  him,  having  also  directed 
Gabriel,  whom  he  retained  in  his  ser- 
vice, to  call  for  him  there,  with  a 
flambeau,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Gabriel  was  destined  to  another  ad- 
venture in  executing  these  directions, 
simple  as  they  were. 

As  he  was  on  his  way,  he' was  sud- 
denly set  upon,  in  a  deserted  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  by 
four  robbers.  He  brandished  his  flam- 
beau, and  shouted  for  help;  but  he 
was  instantly  disarmed,  and  a  sword 
at  his  throat  reduced  him  to  silence. 
Disappointed  of  money,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  undress  him  with  a  running 
accompaniment  of  threats  and  curses, 
and  in  a  trice  had  left  poor  Gabriel 
standing  in  his  shirt,  while  they  made 
good  their  retreat. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  and,  what  made 
it  worse  still,  rather  windy ;  and  after 
a  few  moments  of  hesitation,  he  began 
to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  Hotel 
de  Secqville  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  however, 
this  ccmrse  led  him  unconsciously  upon 
the  track  of  the  four  brethren  of  the 
road,  who,  convinced  that  he  was 
dogging  them,  turned  about,  and,  with 
awful  menaces  and  drawn  swords,  re- 
commenced the  pursuit  with  the  most 
murderous  designs. 

Of  course  Gabriel  had  nothing  for 
it  but  his  fleetness  of  limb.  He  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  toward  the  Qua! 
des  Augustins.  At  that  moment  a 
coach  was  passing  at  a  furious  speed, 
and  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  safisty, 
he  jumped  nimbly  up  l^hind. 

He  nad  distancea  the  thieves,  and 
the  sound  of  pursuit  was  no  longer 
heard.  The  wind  often  whirled  his 
shirt,  his  only,  covering,  over  his  head, 
and  he  could  not  control  its  vagaries, 
for  both  his  hands  were  engaged  in 
retaining  his  position ;  and,  indeed, 
80  numbing  was  the  cold,  hardly 
sufliced  for  the  purpose.  Could  any. 
thing  more  undignified  or  uncomfort- 
able  be  imagined  ? 

'  His  teeth  were  chattering,  his  hands 
iiumb,  his  shirt  sporting  cruelly  in  the 
blast,  yet,  spite  of  his  misery,  he  did 
tot  fkil  to  observe,  in  the  dull  moon- 
light, that  the  carriage  was  blue,  and 
decorated  with  ^dcd  dragons  and 
cupids  in  relief.     It  was,  in  short,  he 


I 


could  have  no  doubt,  the  very  car- 
riage  which  had  conveyed  away  Lu- 
cille. Forgetting  hia  nakedness,  and 
even  his  cmd,  in  the  astonishment  of 
this  discovery,  he  awaited,  with  the 
intensest  interest,  the  oonduaon  of  an 
adventure  which  promised  to  furni^ 
him  with  a  clue  to  the  present  habita- 
tion of  the  concealed  lady. 

The  carriage  continued  to  drive  at  a 
furious  rate,  and  having  passed  the 
College  des  Quatre  Nations,  it  took 
the  line  of  the  Pont  Rouge  (now  per- 
fectly deserted),  in  the  middle  of  wnidi 
it  came  to  a  full  stop. 

Two  gentlemen  descended;  they 
looked  un  and  down  the  bridge  to  as- 
certain tnat  all  was  quiet  One  of 
them  came  so  dose  tiutt  the  plumed 
fringe  of  his  cocked  hat  almost  touched 
Gabriel,  who  was  cowering  as  dose  aa 
possible  to  escape  notice.  His  sur- 
prise at  their  stopping  at  a  place 
where  there  was  no  house  or  owell- 
ing  of  any  sort  was  soon  dianged 
to  horror,  when  he  saw  these  gen- 
tlemen carry  a  corpse  out  of  the  car. 
riage,  which,  by  its  long  hair,  he  per- 
ceived to  be  that  of  a  female,  and 
roiect  it  over  the  battlements  of  the 
ridge  into  the  river. 

They  then  re-entered  the  carriage, 
which  again  tumingtowardthe Louvre» 
retraced  its  way.  Was  that  pale  corse* 
with  its  long  tresses,  the  murdered 
body  of  the  fair  and  beloved  Ludlle? 
Were  her  assassins  unoonsdously  hur- 
rying through  the  dark  in  company  with 
mm  ?   Torture,  despair,  vengeance  1 

At  the  same  mad  pace  this  carriage 
drove  through  deserted  streets,  scarce 
encountering  a  human  being— Crabriel 
still  clinging  to  his  position,  and  ex- 
dting  many  a  strange  surmise,  as,  half 
seen,  he  was  whiried  bedde  such  stray 
passengers  as  were  still  abroad. 

At  length  it  turned  abruptly — ^thun- 
dered through  a  narrow  archway  into 
a  fore-court,  and  then  through  a  second, 
into  the  dark  quadranzle  of  the  half- 
ruinous  and  vast  hote^  to  which  we 
conducted  Lucille. 

Gabrid  jumped  nimbly  to  the 
ground,  and,  unperoeived,  glided  into 
the  shadow  of  the  archway,  intending 
to  escape  through  the  outer  gate,  and 
spread  the  alarm  of  murder.  This 
door  was,  however,  already  secured, 
and  hearing  steps,  he  glided  alanz 
under  the  shadow  until  he  reached 
the  open  door  of  a  stable,  and  climb- 
ing to  the  loft,  found  some  hay  there, 
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in  which,  nearly  dead  with  cold,  he 
buried  himself. 

Let  us  DOW  follow  Monsieur  le  Prun, 
whom  we  left  in  a  hifh  state  of  malig- 
nant frenzy,  approaching  the  entrance 
of  the  desolate  building. 

'*  Ha! — Blassemare,*'  he  said,  with 
a  livid  smile,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  obvious,  in  reply  to  that  gentle- 
man's fearless  salutation,  **  you  have 
made  good  speed  from  the  south.  How 
goes  aU  at  Lyons  ?  Come,  come,  the 
particulars?" 

"  I  have  not  been  there  at  all ;  I 
altered  my  plans ;  not  without  just 
reason.  I  have  removed  Madame  Le 
Prun  here  ;  the  fact  is,  I  had  reason 
to  suspect  a  design  to  escape.  It  was 
neariy  ripe  ;  the  eclat  of  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  scandalous.  I  disor- 
ganised  the  whole  afikir,  and  have 
placed  her  here  under  your  own  roof ; 
I  had  to  use  stratagem  for  the  purpose, 
but  I  succeeded ;  she  is  still  safe— the 
plot  has  failed." 

**  More  than  one  plot,  perhaps,  has 
failed,  sir,"  said  Le  Prun,  with  a  look 
of  lowering  scrutiny;  <<I  have  exploded 
one  myself.  Let  me  see  Madame  Le 
Prun." 

**  Do  you  wish  to  see  her  ?" 

'^  Gertainly-^conduct  me  to  her  at 
once." 

Blassemare,  with  a  malicious  smile 
and  shruff,  exclaimed— 

*'  Well,  monsieur,  you  shall  be 
obeyed ;  let  us  proceed  to  Madame  Le 
Prun,  by  all  means." 

He  led  the  way:  the^  ascended  a 
staircase,  Le  Prun  growmg  gloomier 
and  gloomier  at  every  step. 

Smothering  his  malicious  laughter, 
Blassemare  glided  past  him,  and  open- 
ing a  door  exclaimed^ 

*'  Madame,  a  gentleman  desires  the 
honour  of  an  interview ;  Monsieur  Le 
Prun  attends  you." 

Le  Prun  entered ;  a  step  was  heard 
in  a  recess  opening  i^m  the  room,  and 


a  form  entere<l,  before  which  he  re- 
coiled as  from  a  malignant  spectre. 

"  Is  it  this  one  or  the  other  ?"  asked 
Blassemare,  with  much  sim{^city. 

Le  Prun  did  not  hear  him ;  he  was 
astounded  and  overpowered  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  phantom-like  form  that 
stood  in  its  strange  draperies  of  flan- 
nel at  the  other  end  ot  the  chamber, 
eyeing  him  askance  with  a  look  of  more 
than  mortal  hate. 

''It  i» . not  fair  to  disturb  such  a 
meeting  ;  the  domestic  affections, 
eh  ?  had  best  be  indulged  in  private." 

So  saying,  Blassemare  abruptly  with- 
drew, and  shut  the  door  sharply  upon 
the  pair. 

Broused  by  the  sound,  Le  Prun  at- 
tempted to  follow  him,  but  his  agita- 
tion prevented  his  being  able  to  open 
the  door,  and  he  cursed  Blassemare 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  bolted  it. 

"  So,  face  to  face  at  last,"  she  said ; 
**  for  years  you  have  escaped  me ;  for 
years  your  agents  have  persecuted  and 
imprisoned  me.  I  heard  of  p^our 
courtship — aye,  and  your  marriage* 
and  rejoiced  at  it,  for  I  knew  it  could 
bring  you  nothing  but  grief;  ac- 
cursed monster,  murderer  of  mv  sis- 
ter, attempted  murderer  of  myself,  se- 
ducer and  betrayer  of  the  girl  you  call 
your  wife." 

''  I  say,  she  is  my  wife,"  stammered 
Le  Prun,  recovering  his  voice. 

'<  No,  miscreant !  that  she  cannot 
be ;  well  you  know  that /am  your  wife." 

''  It  is  a  lie ;  I  have  that  under  your 
own  hand ;  it  is  a  lie,  a  lie." 

"  And  do  you  fancy  that,  because  in- 
timidated by  a  murderer,  I  signed  the 
paper  you  speak  of,  the  document  has 
lost  its  force,  and  I  ceased  to  be  your 
wife  ?  No,  no ;  adulterer  and  poisoner 
that  you  are,  I  retain  the  right  to  blast 
you ;  you  shall  yet  taste  retribution  ; 
you  shall  perish  by  a  bloody  end." 


xyii.^jcoTHCLvnov, 


Blassemare  read  in  Le  Prun*s  coun- 
tenance that  there  was  an  end  of  their 
connexion.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
of  resource,  and  whatever  the  loss  in- 
volved in  the  severance,  he  was  not 
dismayed.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
ooarrel  with  eclat,  and  sitting  himself 
down  upon  the  window-sill,  laughed 
iritb   a   sardonic   glee   at   the   ren- 


contre he  had  just  brought  about.  In 
a  little  while,  however,  he  began  to 
wonder  at  its  lenffth,  and  luler  a 
while  he  was  startfod  by  Le  Prun's 
voice  calling  him  by  name,  and  at  the 
tame  time  by  a  furious  knocking  at 
the  door. 

<<  Hey ! — ^why  don't  you  come  here 
if  you  want  me  ?"  cried  Blassemare. 
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**  I  can't — vou  know,  I  can*t — you 
have  locked  tie  door." 

*'  I've  not — ^tiy  it/'  replied  Blasse- 
mare,  coolly. 

In  a  moment  more  Le  Prun  en- 
tered, trembling  like  a  man  in  an 
ague,  his  face  livid  and  covered  with 
a  cold  sweat. 

*'  That,  that  accursed  fiend,  she 
has — the  murderess — she  attempted  my 
life — upon  my  soul  she  did." 

There  was  some  blood  upon  his 
hand,  and  more  upon  his  lace  cravat. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Blasse- 
mare,  growing  very  pale.  **  Why, 
"^hy,  you  have  not,  great  God,  you 
have  not  hurt  the  wretched  woman," 
and  he  grasped  him  by  the  collar  with 
a  hand  that  trembled  with  mingled 
fury  and  horror. 

**  It  was  «A^,Itell  you — ^let  me  go — 

it  was  she — she  that  tried — by she 

had  a  knife  at  my  throat — I  coidd  not 
help  it— I'm  ruined — help  me,  Blasse- 
mare — for  Grod's  sake,  help  me— 
what — ^what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

Blasscmare  gave  him  a  look  of  con- 
temptuous fury,  turned  from  him, 
and  entered  the  chamber. 

Le  Prun  stood  like  one  stupified, 
stammering  excuses  and  oaths,  and 
trembling  as  if  it  were  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Blassemare  re-entered,  paler  than 
before,  and  said — 

'*  You  cowardly,  barbarous  miscre- 
ant, you  will  answer  for  it  here  and 
hereafter." 

*' Blassemare,  my  friend — my  dear 
friend — in  the  name  of  God,  don't  de- 
nounce me.  You  would  not ;  no,  you 
could  not.  I  have  been  a  good  friend 
to  you.  For  the  love  of  G^  help 
me,  Blassemare — save  me.  You  shall 
have  half  my  fortune ;  I'll  stick  at  no 

terms.     I'll  make  you,  by the 

richest  man  in  Paris.  You  shall  have 
what  you  like — everything,  anything — 
only  help  me  in  this  accursed  extremity. " 

For  a  long  time  Blassemare  met  nis 
abject  and  agonized  entreaties  with 
a  stoical  scorn ;  at  last,  however,  he 
relented. 

The  body  was  removed  that  night : 
and  it  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  old 
French  trials,  how  wonderfully  Provi- 
dence supplied,  by  a  chain  of  apparent 
accidents,  an  important  witness  in  our 
friend  Gabriel. 

We  left  him  buried  in  the  hay  of  the 
stable-loft.  We  must  pursue  his  ad- 
venture to  its  conclusion. 


As  soon  as  he  had  a  little  recovered 
the  heat  which  was  nearly  extingubhed, 
he  got  up,  and  finding  an  old  piece  of 
drugget,  he  wrapped  it  about  him  in 
the  rashion  of  a  cloak;  and  having 
looked  in  vain  for  any  window  openin? 
upon  the  street,  he  climbed,  by  the  aid 
of  the  joists,  to  an  aperture  in  the  half- 
rotten  roof,  and  passing  through  it, 
crept  like  a  cat  along,  until  he  reached 
the  spout,  down  which,  at  the  risk  of 
his  neck,  he  climbed.  He  was  now 
safe  in  the  public  street.  Picking  up 
a  sharp  stone,  he  scratched  some 
marks,  such  as  he  could  easily  recog- 
nise again,  upon  the  gateway.  He 
then  locked  at  a  barber's  shop,  nearly 
opposite,  where  he  saw  a  light,  and 
asked  the  name  of  the  street,  and  his 
route  to  the  Hotel  de  Secqville. 

The  marquis  had  arrived  before 
him ;  and  his  amazement  at  the  strange 
attire  of  his  retainer  was  changed  to 
horror,  when  he  learned  the  partica* 
lars  of  his  adventure. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  De  Seca- 
ville  in  applying  to  the  police,  and  wiui 
an  officer  and  a  party  of  archers,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  Hotel  St. 
Maurice — ^for  such  was  the  name  of 
the  nearly  ruinous  building  we  have 
described.  There  they  arrested  Mon- 
sieur Le  Prun,  who  was  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  gate  as  they  arrived; 
as  also  Blassemare,  whom  they  sur. 
prised  in  his  room.  No  definite  sus- 
picion, beyond  the  coiyectures  of 
De  Secqville,  had  as  yet  attached  to 
either  of  these  gentlemen ;  but  some 
expressions  whicn  escaped  Le  Prun, 
upon  his  arrest,  were  ot  a  character  to 
excite  the  profoundest  suspicions  of 
his  guilt. 

Blassemare  instantly  tendered  his 
evidence,  and  in  the  course  of  it  was 
forced  to  make  disclosures  very  little 
creditable  to  himself.  The  old  woman, 
Guertrude  Peltier,  -  who  resided  in 
the  house,  and  had  attended  npon 
Lucille,  was  also  examined,  and  a 
servant  named  St.  Jean,  a  sort  of 
groom,  who  had  been  a  long  time  in 
Le  Prun's  service,  also  deposed  to 
some  important  facts.  This  evidence, 
collected  and  reduced  to  a  narrative 
form,  was  to  the  following  eflect : — 

It  seemed  that,  about  twenty- four 
years  before,  Le  Prun  had  privately 

married  an  actress  of  the  Theatre , 

named  Emilie  Guadin.  They  had  lived 
together — ^not  very  happily — ^by  reason, 
as  was  supposed,  of  her  violent  temper* 
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Her  sister,  Marie  Gaadin,  resided  with 
them.  After  about  four  years  it  began 
to  be  rumoured  that  Monsieur  Le  Prun 
was  about  to  be  married  to  the  widow 
of  an  immensely  rich  merchant  of  Bour- 
deaux.  The  strict  privacy  and  isola- 
tion in  which  his  wife  and  her  sister 
were  compelled  by  him  to  live,  pre- 
vented the  rumour  from  reaching  them, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  existing 
marriage  had  been  kept  so  strict  a  se- 
cret, that  it  was  not  suspected  by  any 
but  the  immediate  parties  to  the  cere- 
mony. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun,  about  this  time, 
visited  the  coimtry-seat  where  he  had 
placed  his  wife  and  sister-in-law.  He 
affected  an  unusual  kindness  towards 
the  former ;  but  he  had  not  been  there  a 
week,  when  she  became  ill.  A  physi- 
cian was  called  in,  and  appeared  per- 
plexed by  the  nature  of  her  disease, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  treatment, 
seemed  to  be  rapidl)^  gaining  ground. 
As  matters  were  m  this  state,  one  night 
Le  Prun  entered  his  wife's  bed-room ; 
her  sister  Marie  was  sitting  at  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  bed,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  curtains,  which,  as  well  as  the  un- 
usual  hour,  prevented  Le  Prun's  sus- 
pecting her  presence.  He  looked 
stealthily  round  the  room.  His  wife 
was  sleeping,  and  with  her  face  away 
from  him,  and  a  draught  ordered  by 
the  physician  was  upon  the  table, 
waiting  her  awaking. 

From  a  small  vial  he  dropped  some 
fluid  into  this,  and  was  about  to  replace 
it,  when  Marie,  nerved  with  terror, 
glided  swiftly  to  his  side,  snatched  the 
vial  from  his  hand,  and  cried,  in  a 
thrilling  voice — 

"Eimlie,  awake!  he  is  poisoning 
you !" 

The  sleeping  girl  started  up,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  vial,  which  in 
her  horror  Marie  had  flung  fl*om  her 
hand,  fell  beside  her,  on  the  pillow. 
Le  Prun  was  first  confounded  and 
speechless — then  furious.  He  broke 
the  glass  that  contained  the  medicine, 
and  pursuing  the  girl  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  seemed  on  the  point 
of  wreaking  his  fury  upon  her.  He 
restrained  himself,  however,  and  hav- 
ing demanded  the  vial  repeatedly  in 
vam,  went  to  his  own  room.  The 
next  day  the  physician  did  not  attend, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night  the  house  was 
entered  by  thieves,  some  valuables 
were  stolen,  and  Mademoiselle  Marie 


Guadin  was  found  murdered  in  her  bed 
in  the  morning. 

The  occurrence  made  a  great  echiy 
and  suspicions,  from  the  taint  of  which 
he  had  never  quite  recovered,  began  to 
environ  Monsieur  Le  Prun.  His  un- 
happy wife  was  now  put  under  the 
severest  restraint — from  which,  and, 
as  was  supposed,  the  partial  effects  of 
the  poison,  she  became  subject  to  tem- 
porary fits  of  insanity.  By  sheer  ter- 
ror, Le  Prun  extorted  trom  her  a 
written  declaration,  to  the  effect  that 
she  lived  with  him  merely  as  his  mis- 
tress, and  that  no  marriage  ceremony, 
or  any  contract  of  marriage,  had  ever 
been  performed  between  them .  It  waa 
about  three  months  after  these  terrible 
occurrences  that  she  gave  birth  to  a 
male  child.  This  child,  it  appeared, 
was  removed  after  a  few  weeSs  from 
its  mother,  and  placed  in  the  care  of  a 
poor  woman  in  the  village  of  Charre- 
bourg,  where,  under  the  name  of  Ga- 
briel, he,  as  we  know,  livexi  unrecog- 
nised, and  himself  unsuspecting  his 
origin. 

His  mother  had  been  a  heart- 
less, as  she  was  a  vicious  and  a  mise- 
rable woman.  Listead  of  the  yearn- 
ings of  maternal  love,  she  regarded  her 
innocent  child  merely  as  the  ofl&prin^ 
of  that  monster,  whom  she  execrated 
and  feared  with  a  preternatural  hate. 
If  she  looked  upon  him  with  any  feel- 
ing more  lively  than  that  of  indiffer- 
ence, it  was  with  one  of  positive  malice 
and  antipathy. 

Among  his  other  employments  of  a 
delicate  kind,  Blassemare  had  charge 
of  all  arrangements  affecting  this  per- 
son, of  whom,  for  every  reason,  Le  Prun 
hated  even  to  hear.  He  paid,  there- 
fore, whatever  was  demanded  on  this 
account,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  her 
name  should  never  be  mentioned.  On 
her  removal,  about  a  year  since,  from 
the  country-house  where  she  had  been 
for  so  long  a  scarcely-unwilling  pri- 
soner, to  the  vast  and  melancholy  Ho- 
tel St.  Maurice,  which  had  lately  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Le  Prun,  an 
accident  to  the  carriage  obliged  them 
to  arrest  their  progress  for  an  hour 
at  the  village  of  Cnarrebourg.  She 
was  brought  into  the  park  meanwhile, 
and  there  met  with  Gabriel,  and  sub- 
sequently, as  the  reader  may  recollect, 
with  Lucille.  Her  she  had  armed 
with  the  hateful  rehc  of  her  husband's 
uncompleted    crime,    conscious    that 
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its  exhibition  would  sow  between  ber 
andLePrun  suspicion,  fear,  and  enmi. 
ty  enoujzh  to  embitter  their  lives.  She 
liad  at  first  intended  declaring  all  the 
truth,  but  feared  the  explosion  of  Le 
Prun's  fury,  and  doubted,  too,  whether 
the  girl  would  believe  her.  The  rest 
the  reader  knows. 

As  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
Blas8emare*8  statement,  and  no  actual 
suspicion  attached  to  him,  he  was 
merely  examined  as  a  witness. 

Le  Prun  is,  we  need  scarcely  remind 
the  student  of  old  French  criminal 
cases,  a  celebrated  name  in  the  annals 
of  ^iit.  Suspicion,  by  a  strange  co- 
incidence, fell  upon  the  servant  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  and  this  man  hav- 
ing been,  according  to  the  atrocious 
practice  of  the  civil  law,  put  to  the 
torture,  confessed  his  having,  at  the 
instigation  of  Le  Prun,  murdered  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Guadin,  so  contriv- 
ing as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  house 
had  been  entered  and  plundered  by 
thieves. 

A  full  confession,  after  condemna- 
tion,  was  extorted  by  the  question, 
that  dreadful  ordeal,  from  Le  Prun,  who 
ultimately  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law,  as  every  body  knows,  upon 
the  Place  de  Greve. 

That  portion  of  Le  Prun's  immense 
property  which  was  not  appropriated 
by  the  crown,  went,  of  course,  to  Ga- 
briel, the  peasant  boy  of  Charrebourg. 
He  purchased  an  estate  near  it,  and  was 
ultimately  ennobled.  His  grandson, 
the  Count  de  St.  M  ,  distmguished 
himself  in  the  Austrian  service,  and 
after  the  Restoration,  obtained  a  dis- 


tinguished portion  in  the  court  of 
Louis  XVlfi. 

The  king  remitted  a  lai^ge  portion 
of  the  fine  in  favour  of  Jiilie  and  of 
Lucille.  As,  however,  some  grave 
suspicions  were  entertained  by  the  ad- 
visers of  his  majesty  bolJi  as  to  Lucille's 
avowed,  and,  at  we  know,  real  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  Le  Pmn'a 
first  wife  when  she  consented  to  marry 
him,  and  also  aa  to  her  subsequent 
conduct  in  relation  to  De  Secqville,  the 
remission  in  her  fi^your  was  coupled 
with  a  condition  th^it  she  should  take 
the  veil.  This  was  in  effect  a  command; 
and  Lucille  entered  a  convent  with  a 
cheerful  ac(]uie8cence  in  this  condition 
which  astonished  all  who  knew  the  £m^ 
of  her  story. 

Julie,  of  course,  on  learning  the  pre- 
engagementpf De  Seoqville's  affections, 
and  beinff  relieved  from  the  influence 
which  had  hitherto  held  her  to  her  in- 
voluntary engagement,  demanded  her 
freedom,  and  De  Secqville,  as  may  be 
supposed,  offered  no  vexatious  resis- 
tance to  her  request. 

Julie,  indeed,  had  never  loved  him, 
and  consequently  had  little  difficulty 
in  fOTgiving  Lucille  her  treason.  Li- 
spired  by  the  example  of  her  compa- 
nion, she  proved  the  sincerity  of  those 
professions  which  so  few  had  believed 
in,  by  taking  the  veil  on  the  same  day 
with  Lucille. 

The  astounding  and  mysterious  ad- 
venture which,  under  these  melancholy 
circumstances,  closed  the  hazardous 
romance .  of  Lucille's  existence,  would 
form  in  itself  a  story,  too  long,  how- 
ever, to  be  told  in  a  single  page. 
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LORD  JOHN  BU88XLL  ON  THB  ^APAL  PRETENSIONS. 

Lord  John  Rctssell's  letter  on  the  Papal  inyasion  of  England  lies  before  as.  We 
have  read  it  with  all  the  attention  to  which  such  a  document  is  entitled,  but,  it 
must  be  confessed^  without  being  able  to  shafe  in  the  feelings  with  which 
the  nation  has  welcomed  it,  or  with  those  in  which,  the  noble  lord  instructs  his  right 
reverend  correspondent,  it  was  written.  The  spirit  which  has  taken  possession  of 
minister  and  people  alike,  seems  to  us  effervescing  ra^r  than  stable.  It  is  an 
'*  ignorant  impatience*'  (if  we  may  be  allow^  to  give  a  new  application  to  that 
remarkable  expression)  of  Romanism,  rather  than  an  int^ligent  appreciation  of 
its  constitution  and  character.  In  such  a  spirit  there  is  teore  or  temper  than 
resolve ; — ^the  promise  of  safety  is  not  contained  in  it. 

The  noble  lord,  prime  minister  of  England,  proclaims  that  **  his  alarm  is  not 
equal  to  his  indignation."  This  denotes  a  state  of  mind  in  tirfaich  we  cannot 
sympathise;  nor  can  we  congratulate  either  the  premier  or  the  country  on 
the  predominance  of  his  angry  emotions.  If  he  felt  deeply  for  the  nation,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  genius  of  Rome,  we  firmly  beueve  he  would  be  less 
angry  thim  alarmed,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  that  we  shall  continue  to 
have  fear  of  the  noble  lord,  until  we  see  proof  that  he  has  become  apprehensive 
for  his  country. 

Much  has  l>een  said  upon  the  encouragement  which  may  have  stimulated  the 
Pope  to  an  aggression  which  is  now  so  passionately  inveighed  against.  Much 
has  been  said,  and  idly  said,  respecting  the  parties  upon  whom  the  guilt  of  such 
encouragement  should  be  chareed.  It  is  of  uttle  moment  how  this  guilt  may  be 
apportioned — what  amount  of  it  shall  be  imputed  to  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  how  much  to  the  ultra-Tractarians;  and  how  much  to  those  who,  for  want 
of  manlier  and  more  consistent  representatives  of  the  name,  are  miscalled  Whigs, 
We  hate  idle  recrimination  ;  it  is  the  vice  and  the  disgrace  of  conquered  captives 
making  sport  for  their  oppressors.  Evil  as  the  days  are,  En^nd  is  not  fallen  so 
low  as  thu  dishonour.  She  can  yet  hold  her  head  high;  can  assert  her  ri^ts,  and 
vindicate  her  reputation.  She  can  turn  away  from  the  squabbles  of  mortified  par- 
tisans, and  require  of  those  whom  she  sets  in  authority  to  do  the  momentous  duty 
which  the  crisis  assigns  to  them. 

The  duty  which  L^rd  John  Russell  has  chosen  for  himself  is  that  of  being  angry 
at  the  insult  which  has  been  hazarded  against  the  crown  and  dignity  of  his  Sove. 
reign.  He  would  be  contented  to  leave  large  masses  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  Papal  teaching,  provided,  only,  that  the  emissaries  of  the 
Pope  would  labour  in  their  vocation  without  making  a  parade  of  it. 

"I  not  only,"  writes  the  noble  lord,  and  with  manifest  satisfaction,  "promoted 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  all  civil  rights  ; 
but  I  thought  it  right,  and  even  desirable,  that  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  the  means  of  giving  instruction  to  the  numerous 
Irish  immigrants  in  London  and  elsewhere,  who  without  such  help  would  have 
been  left  in  Heathen  ignorance.  This,"  he  continues,  **  might  have  been  done, 
however,  without  any  such  innovation  as  that  which  we  have  now  seen." 

It  certainly  mifjht ;  and  it  indicates  some  confusion  and  rashness  in  the  Papal 
councils,  or  else  gives  portentous  notice  of  a  great  increase  in  the  Papal  power, 
that  the  noble  lord's  dream  of  security  and  repose  should  have  been  oroken  in 
upon  so  rudely.  But  we  would  ask,  now  that  the  disturbance  has  been  given, 
and,  we  would  add,  the  menace  uttered,  will  the  noble  lord  persist  in  his  aban. 
donment  of  millions  of  the  queen's  subjects  to  the  perib  of  being  trained  up  at 
the  mercy  of  that  ecclesiastical  aysiem  which  has  roused  up  into  such  a  name 
his  indignant  patriotism  ?  We  will  give  the  premier  and  his  supporters  the 
benefit  of  that  plea  which  sophists  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  contrived  as  an 
iUusory  mitigation  of  their  doctrines  of  ifttolerance.  Let  the  minbters  and  their 
adherents  pkad  ^'invincible  ignorance"  as  their  excuse  for  past  transgression 
and  neglect.  Let  them  plead  Uiat  they  believed  the  principles  in  which  Roman 
Cathohc  ecclesiastics  were  pledged  to  train  up  the  people  confided  to  their 
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charge,  were  principles  bearing  the  character,  aB  well  as  the  name,  of  religion. 
That  plea  is  no  longer  available.  Komanism  has  now  openly  avowed  itsdfl 
The  principles  in  which  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  solemnljr  sworn  to  educate 
their  people  are  not  those  which  are  to  be  learned  in  the  written  Word  of  God, 
but  in  the  canons  and  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils.  K  the  noble  lord  hold 
himself  free  from  the  duty  of  ascertuning  what  these  principles  are,  ignorance 
will  no  longer  be  an  excuse  for  him. 

But  why  do  we  say  "  no  longer  ?"  Because,  at  the  S>'nod  of  Thurles,  the 
authorities  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  solemnly  declared  the  nature  of 
their  mission,  swearing  that  they  receive,  without  any  doubt,  all  that  has  been 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared  in  the  sacred  canons  and  General  Councils ;  that, 
without  BO  believing,  no  man  can  be  saved ;  and  that,  to  the  utmost  of  th^ 
power,  thejT  ¥rill  inculcate  the  belief  of  this  Catholic  saving  faith  on  all  over 
whom  their  influence  can  be  extended.  Here  is  ample  notice  given  to  the 
nation  what  the  Church  of  Rome  purposes  to  do.  If  Her  Majesty's  ministers 
persist  in  remaining  ignorant  of  what  these  purposes  are,  their  infatuation  b  not 
less  fatal,  or  more  crc^table,  than  that  of  the  babe,  or  the  brute,  who  closes  its 
eyes,  and  thinks  danger  esc^^ed  by  darkness,  or  than  the  embarrassed  merchant, 
who,  rather  than  look  his  liabilities  in  the  face,  suffers  insolvency  to  come  upon 
him  unawares. 

Ignorance  can  never  again  be  ur^ed  in  extenuation  of  a  perseverance  in  error 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  which  would  now  be  unpardonable 
delinquency.  We  would  not,  however,  stimulate  them,  had  we  the  power,  into 
any  act  that  might  savour  of  precipitation.  We  would  no  more  urge  them  to  act 
blindly  against  Romanism,  than  we  would  excuse  the  voluntary  blindness  in 
which  they  toiled  most  basely  as  its  slaves.  Let  them  become  instructed,  and  let 
them  instruct  the  nation.  They  know  the  engagements  by  which  Cardinal  Wise- 
man and  his  co-partners  have  bound  themselves  to  do  the  Pope's  work.  They 
know  the  engagements  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  throughout  the  British 
empire  have  contracted  to  their  own  Church,  and  to  ller  Majesty's  subjects.  If 
these  en|^agements  are  found  to  be  compatible  with  the  allegiance  of  British  sub- 
jects, with  the  duties  of  Christian  men,  the  public  will  rejoice  in  feeling,  with 
the  noble  brd,  that  there  is  less  to  alarm  than  to  irritate  in  the  Papal  aggression. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  appear,  that  there  are  within  the  British  realms  six  thou- 
sand educated  men  solemnly  pledged  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  those  whom  they 
can  influence,  intolerance,  perfldy,  and  treason,  the  noble  lord  will  hardly  persist 
in  thinking  it  desirable  to  betray  even  Irish  immigrants,  by  consigning  them  to 
sach  teachers  for  their  religious  instruction. 
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ter,  a  Selection  of  Irish  Songa,  with  Poet- 
ical Translations,  the  Music,  and  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  the  Authors,  reviewed, 
68. 

Ogilvies,  the,  reviewed,  78. 

Old  Man'a  Bequest,  the^  a  Story  of  Gold, 
69. 

Our  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  LYIIL,  The  Eari 
of  Rosse,  94 ;  No.  LIX.,  Lotd  Googfa, 
192 ;  No.  LX.,  Charles  Kean,  412 ;  No. 
LXL,  Catherine  Hayes,  6.84. 

Papal  Pretensions,  Lord  John  Ru8saa*B  Let- 
ter on  the,  747. 

Peel,  the  late  Sir  Robert,  861. 

Poetry — Sonnet*— The  Poetry  ofWorda- 
worth,  on  Reading  Mrs.  Hemans'  last 
Lyric,  62;  LochNei^bytheRev.Geoiga 
Hill,  92  ;  Shamus  0*Brien,  a  Ballad,  109 ; 
Lines,  by  John  Anster,  LL.D.,  Glengarifie, 
191 ;  Thoughts  in  the  Wbodlands,  by 
Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby,  284;  Horace 
to  Aristius  Fnscus,  238 ;  Summer  Pas- 
thno,  240;  Popular  Chansons  ofFimnoe 
.-Malbrook,  298;  By  the  Light  of  the 
Moon,  801 ;  Love  and  Thne,  302 ;  Ba- 
chelor's Fare,  808;  The  Railway,  848; 
Elfinalr,  or  the  Charmed  Braodet,  367; 
A  Fancy,  860 ;  What  do  Fallen  Towers 
declare?  428;  LKb,  by  Jonathan  Freke 
Slingsby,  467 ;  Friends  of  Youth,  by  the 
same,  458;  The  Brink  of  the  White 
Rocks,  by  the  same,  469  ;  The  Memories 
of  the  Dead,  by  the  same,  460;  Hope, 
489 ;  Prometheus,  a  Dramatic  Fragmeot, 
from  the  German  of  Goethe,  620 ;  The 
Rake*s  Apology,  621 ;  Mary  of  the  Carls, 
622 ;  Fairy  Glee,  628 ;  Allhallow-E'en, 
624;  Dark  Margaret,  by  John  Fteber 
Murray,  726. 
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PoliUcal  Economitftd,  l^iomt/  50a.  ,  .  ^  .  ,7 
Prospects  and  Fi^^fmrn  pi^dtm  Ai^^.^^. 
Prjone's  Histri(MQMtixyila6«  ,     /4    r  >    , 

Railway,  the,.B48.  .f.  <,.|,,--j  ^^  ..vit  -.  r  -  ;/ 
Rake's  Apology,  the,  621.  .; 

Reviews. — Modern  State  Trials,  by  William 
C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  Recorder 
of  Macclesfield,  85  ;  The  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  MuDster,  a  Selection  of  Irish  Songs,  by 
the  Poets  of  the  last  century,  edited  by 
JohnO'Daly,  63;  Tlie  Ogilvies,  78;  The 
Heiress  in  her  Minority,  or  the  Progress  of 
Character,  82;  Raynjond  Revilloyd,  by 
Grace  Webster,  85  ;  Woman's  Friendship, 
a  Story  of  Domestic  Life,  by  Grace  Agui- 
hir,  88  ;  LetUce  Arnold,  89  ;  Hh^lAk  tmA 
Correspondence  of  Robert  Siouthey,  edited 
by  his  son,  the  Rer.  Charles' feilKbert 
Soathey,Vol8.in;andIV.,  118;  Travels 
in  Greece,  by  Aubrfey  De  Vere,  200  ;  Fides 
Laid,  by  Aubrey  De  Vere,  212  f  Moral 
and  Religious  Epistles,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Wills,  213;  The  Empire  of  Music,  and 
other  Poems,  by  Alfred  Lee,  218;  In 
Memoriam,  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  213; 
Taylor's  Virgin  Widow,  214  ;  Annesley, 
and  other  Poems,  by  Anna  Harriet  Drury, 
224  ;  Ceylon  and  the  Cingalese,  by  Henry 
Charles  Sur,  241 ;  The  Autobiography  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  with  Reminiscences  of  Friends 
and  Contemporaries,  268 ;  The  Prelude, 
or  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind,  an  Autobio- 
graphical Poem,  by  William  Words- 
worth, 829  ;  French  Novelists — Balzac, 
Sand.  C.  de  Bernard,  Sue,  Dumas,  Rey- 
baud,  Sandeau,  Brisset,  349  ;  The  Expe- 
dition for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris,  carried  on  by  ord^  qC^«  t. 
British  Government,  in  the  Years  1885, 
1886,  and  1837,  See.,  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Chesney,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  879 ;  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
his  Ambassadors  at  the  Courts  of  England 
and  France,  from  the  Original  Letters  in 
the  Imperial  Family  Archives  at  Vienna, 
&c,  edited  by  William  Bradford,  M.A., 
429 ;  The  Method*  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment, Physical  and  Moral,  by  the  Rev, 
James  M'Cosh,  M.A.,  470  ;  Dr.  Johnson, 
his  Religious  Life  and  Death,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Dr.  Hookwell,  &c,  477  ;  PoUUcal 
and  Social  Economy,  its  Praetical  Appli- 
cations, by  John  Hill  Burton,  505  ;  Three 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Taxation,  de- 
livered at  Queen's  College,  Galway,  in 
Hilary  Term,  1860,  by  Denis  Caulfield 
Heron,  605 ;  The  Angel  World,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Philip  James  Bailey,  567 ; 
Poems,  Original  and  Translated,  including 
the  First  lUad  of  Homer,  by  W.  G.  T. 
Barter,  Esq.,  570 ;  EgeriA,  or  the  Spirit 
of  Nature,  and  other  Poems,  by  Charles 
Mackay,  570  ;  Aurora,  and  other  Poems, 
by  Mrs.  H.  R.  Sandbacb,  573  ;  The  Poeti- 
cal Works  of  John  Stmthers,  with  Auto- 


.  .biograpl^  574  s  RuiD*.t>f  Mai^  Landi^,*, 

Descriptive  Poem,  by   Nicholas  ^Ikhiiu, 

57 6 ;  MM  Wowers  few  Geflnanj-,.  by 

^.fiajjcif  %  JB()wrdi«u,  578;  The  Wrowga- 

of  Poland,  a  Poem  Mi  three.  Cantga,  578  ; 
,4^t(wi«ivPr  tbftX>(i«nii)fM)^*iolflgy,witK/ 
other  Poems,  by  WjJUain.UiarlAs  Kent, 
679 ;  Poems,  by  AVilliam  Allingharo, 
6 SO;  Thoughts  from  the  Inner  Circle, 
580 ;  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution  in 
1789  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
in  1816,  by  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.,  631 ; 
Essays,  Political  and  Miscellaneous,  by 
Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.,  631;  .fschy- 
1ns,  transUited  into  English  verse,  with 

>  -l^oles^  Ufd^  &c,  by  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
672. 

Reybaud,  MadiiAie  Charleij,  the  Novels  of, 
reviewed,  lB68l  ,    \  '' 

Ron^ani^  df  1829  iind  l&50—the  Synod 

•  df '^huries,  494^    '''    '   '' 

RoBse,  the  Earl  of— Our  Portrait  Gallery, 
No.  LVIIL,  94. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  on  the  Papal  Pretensions, 
747. 

Sand,  Geoi^  the  Novels  of,  reviewed,  852. 

Sandbach,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Aurora,  and  other 
Poems,  reviewed,  678. 

Scenes  from  an  Artist's  life  in  Paris,  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  187. 

Science,  the  Gifts  of,  to  Art — Steam,  1 ; 
Daguerreotype,  2  ;  Electricity,  Lightning- 
Condnctors,  8  ;  Safety-Lamp,  5  ;  Electro- 
plating, 7  ;  The  Electric  Telegraph,  7, 
127  ;  Aerial  Voyage  of  Messrs.  Barral 
andBixio,  181,  804. 

^hfwm  9'Brien,  a  Ballad,  109. 

Sirr,  Henry  Charles,  Ceylon  and  the  Cinga- 
lese, reviewed,  241. 

Slingsby,  Jonathan  Freke,  Thoughts  in  the 
Woodlands,  234;  Popular  Chansons  of 
France,  294 ;  The  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  466  ; 
Snap-Apple  Night,  617;  A  Carol  for 
Christmas,  708. 

Snap-Apple  Night,  617. 

Sorei,  Agnes,  and  her  Cotemporaries,  69. 

Southey,  Robert,  life  and  Correspondence 
of,  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Southey,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  reviewed, 
113. 

Struthers,  John,  Poetical  Works,  with  Auto- 
biography, reviewed,  674. 

Summer  Pastime,  240. 

Taylor's  Virgin  Widow,  reviewed,  214. 
Tennyson's     "  In    Memoriam,**     reviewed, 

213. 
Theatrical  Taste,  on  the  DecHne  of,  664. 
Thoughts  from  the  Inner  Circle,  reviewed, 

580. 
Thurles,  the  Synod  of— Romanism  of  1829 

and  1850,  494. 
Townsend,  William  C,  Modem  State  Trialf , 

reviewed,  Bb, 
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